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Accounts of certain disbursing officers to be set- | 
tled. 504 | 
Adjutant General, appropriation for office of 499 | 
Africans recently landed in Florida, may be re- 
moved to Africa, and there fed, clothed, 
oveprsantol 
Appropriation therefOr.......ccceeceeeeeerereeeee AB] 
Agents—see Indian Agents. 
Agricultural society—see United States Agricul- 
tural Society. 
Agricultural statistics, cape [OP «seven 


Tee TESCO OCICS eee eeeeee 


; how not to be expended...... sounmunpsiaoeranencdee 
‘: Alabama, times for holding Federal district court 
¥ in northern district of, changed.. 477 
‘4 Alimony, provisions as to, in District ‘of Colum- 
: TO cevcccccesccccece eevecccce psaueeecetiabaeeaasanateeeDt 
i Allowance of sugar and coffee to non-commis- 
} ADI ENON, UC nnsteecesessniveesvnenaaseuss 489 
American Nautical Almanac, appropriation for, 
‘J 474, 494 
wt American State Papers, contract with Gales & 
+ Seaton for publishing, modified....... pinnae 
new price, size of volumes, distribution..... 503 | 
American ste amships, pre ference to be give n to, 
over foreign, incarrying mails, when, &c. 480 
Apaches, appropriations f0r......s.cecceeeceeeeeee AB 


Appe ale-—ee ec Consuls; Ministers. 
right of parties to, in cases before certain min- 
‘isters and consuls abroad.........191, 192, 193 
Appropriations, general, for the Army, deficien- 
cies, fortifications, Indian affairs, Military 
Academy, Navy, Post Office Department— 
see those titles. 


Congressional Globe and Appendix for cach 
member of second session of Thirty-Sixth 


ee a ee Oe 
proviso as to cost per volume for cach ses- 
ee Cini eiteiaibnne ie hoon s 


reporting proceedings in Daily Globe......497 
what shall not be allowed John C. Rives in 
settlement of his accounts........ceeee- 497 
former rates repoaled........eccc.ccere0e0000497 


Library of Congress..........0....sesseessees0497 
public printing and paper..........0 eeeseeees 197 
number of clerks of Superintendent of, 
SRNIIOE vcs scans pani dunitl pitiniiochutaaneree t 
RR oc asccnsubabe sibibanuiiea camndeiiaca 497 
Court of Claims........ diden isbepiscboneepeeseenn 
State Department............000 ulesentuinan thc 497 
wublishing laws........+ wandered enesednet a 
loward’s Re POPS. .ccrvccescoccvsovesseccees 497 
Northeast Executive Building............497 
Treasury Departiment..............eecees000ee498 
Secretary 's Off100.... ¢...0...000.00000000000498 
OHRID CHALK WING vcs cdeccdesssnivsctane cngedaetO 
Comptroller’s offices .............000002e498 
Auditors’ offices ..............05 sienaieceO 

the twenty-nine clerks transferred from 


Third Audiaor’s office to other bureaus, 
to be permanently transferred.........498 
power of transfer of clerks, not taken from 


heads of Department........... ansbvene 498 
Treasurer’s office................... ahcaueee 498 
SRE WP UN Cnicnviccesicassatcieuses sanaseee 
Solicitor’s Office.............cccccesccees iacte 498 
office of Commissioner of Customs..... 498 
Light-House Board............ sca bekewkchsad 496 


Southeast Executive 
NN NO ani vic a cdnkssccwdchciasccsd 
Department of the Interior 
office of Secretary 
General Land office........ 
to earry into effect the act establishir g 
an additional district in Washington 
Territory........ che tata 498 | 


Building, i 
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(See Military Academy.) 
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1861—Conlinued. 
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public buildings......cceceeseseeseeereeeeee 498 
surveyors ge neral and their clerks....498, 
499 
recorder of land ‘titles in Missouri.......499 
War Departement ...cccscscvesscssvccsccoscoecnss Oe 
office of Secretar pevathsevnepyenseses teen 
Adjutant —m,.. ae 
Quartermaster General.............000.+.-.499 
Paymaster General........ccssceccssescseeess499 | 
Commissary General.........+:s0+e+e00ce00e499 
Surgeon General.......cccssccsssscsscreeeeeee499 
Topographical Engineers........00+:00000499 
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Colonel of Ordnance ...........000000000++.499 || 
Northwest Executive building...........499 | 
buiiding corner of F and 17th streets..499 
Navy Departament... .<scsccscvscscovescopanenesh ee 
Secretary's Of1CC......ccccccoceccoessccecesess499 || 
SINE cocccconiincavicvateeesspercesspseyehs ee 
Southwest Executive building............499 
Post Office Department ............eeseee002++0499 
Gencral Post Office extension................499 
paper and printing for Executive Depart- 
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Mint and branches..........cccscccsecssseeeeeee499 || 
New York assay Office ....... ..scsscoeeeeeee499 
Territories, government in ..........0.g09-+--D00 
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office of Attorney General.............0+.++--900 || 
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i ..000 
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independent Treasury .ss..sssscossscesseeeese-500 
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collection of land revenue.............005 «++-D00 
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public buildings, repairs and care of......500 
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President’ SEE invalprecsecextmursveaqesvews cen Tt 
ag, Sees 
conveying electoral votes to the seat of Gov- 
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rent of court-rooms at Los Angeles, Califor- 
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purchases and contracts, except for personal 
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| Appropriations for certaia civ is expe 
and 1861—Continued. 
custom-houses at Charleston and N 
leans, Secretary of Treasury to re 
Congressamounts required to finis 
WOTRG as biSacinestbake bamrouts 


nses for 1560 


New Or. 


t¢ 
Ort to 


i thes, 


Oe eeccvecces 

meanwhile no further materials to be de); 
Rian iiessscomsctiatsesionsieiine 50) i 
fitting up of post office in New Orlear ans...5))] 


Attorney General’s Off: Cr... secugeees, 50] 
Washington aqueduct.......ceeeee, 5 
how to be expended.........eesecseseceen, 50] 
office of engineer of Potomac water work, 
abolishe d. chee vesbieaseunentamieinaiccscs 50] 
repairs, furniture, &c., of custom- houses. 
court-room, and post Office..........66000.55)] 
light-house establishment......... 


C0 CBCeseeres, 5 1] 
Army officers on light-house duty.........5))) 
Minot’s Ledge light- DOU cats! 5] 
life-boats and GUREIOTG isn nkve sadaroiderisscs....! ot 


land SULVCYSB.........serreserssseeescereeseesesuil 
collections of surveying and exploring ex) X 
GROG vn esnctaniarnndenceegewonnesvndescnsainss. oh 
agricultural statistics.......ccccesesseeeesen dH 
MCCS ANA CULLINGS..000s000rcsscerceecrereseecdh ) 
rules for distribution of seeds............ 5 
no part of appropriation to be expend 


as commission, &¢., or pay for extr 


services to any clerk, &c............./ i 
violation of this section to cause ¢ 
missal from OffiCl......ccccccccrecceeee 502 
drawinys for Patent Office Report..........: ig 
W ashiagton ER EMAATY <oocssorcecscccces wonss SO} 


Insane Hospital. Saebkapehitinaselie naman 2 
insane of District of Columbia... 5 
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deaf, dumb, and blind.......-..e0+ (12 
EERNGSIENE PAUDETS.00.0000ccsendeneessvconvescsss: a | 
ublic Sane reservations, &c. wosd01, 50: 
Seithernis AN GTOUNS....eeesessseeeenseeseeseesdll2 
Capitol, lighting, repairs, &c.:........501, if 
EXLENSION Of..+...ssessssescesseesseesseerseeesIl] 
no part for embellishments with scu!p- 
CNN NE cs cec akan snbianaanieeteadens sd] 
marble monolithic columns for........ ov 
contingent expenses of Senate.............dill 
President’s house and grounds........++....0!!2 
books for Executive mansion............0)!2 
heating and lighting.......cc.eseeceeeeeerll? 
plants “for CONSCTVALOLY 00. ee eeeeererereeroull 
et Of gas limited........ccccccrsecereesserssen 502 
ridges and roads, repairs Of........++0++0l2 
yublic buildings, repairs of, KC....+..600..01!2 
Statutes at Mis ll anmnpasinensiclh 
Madison Papers......csccessesssseesserrereeees j 2 
expense of receiving, arranging, and taki! 
care of copy-right matters......-.++++ er iin 


Eighth Census..........00ssscccscscecceseesssedl2 
extension of General Post Office.. ot 
Botanic Garden,.......coccccrovsrersereserree ls 
capitol in New Mexico........seseceeeeecee = 
no part to be expended till plans, &c., (0" 
completion of building at sum anpro- 
— are approved “by Secretary 


eeeeeeeeeein 


TOEASUTY .0..cccccccccscecccercocecescoeseseest ae 
light-house at Oswego, New York......-- il)2 
old Senate Chamber to be made court-rovll 

and old court-room law library....-- oe 
appropriation how expended.......-----0!~ 





rooms for the Court of Claims........--+-+ = 


survey of eastern boundary of California... 
of part of boundary between Oregon ©! 
Washington nnn 
repair of capitol in Nebraska............5-- ae 
for payment of interest to the Chickasaws,.!~ 
finishing maps, &c., of Atrato route.....- 2 
law relating to payment of cents from \° 
Mint, Pes nrncinnehdncessvinnsc dinitinewn we 


art commission abolished..........-:-++++ 
pay of certain examiners and assistant ex- 


miners in Patent Office........---.502, 

to be paid from Patent Office fund . ool 
contract with Gales & Seaton as to Americ’ ~ 
State Papers, modified...........--+--+ 50 
price, distribution, pay of publishers, 
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Appropriations for certain civil expenses for 1860 
‘*and 1861—Continued. 

contract with Gales & Seaton as to American 
State Papers, average size of volumes, 

whole expe alieh ci sreddadhachockithn sash SOS 

repeal of inconsistent laws.......se.++..003 

— of contractor to build custom-house, 

, at San Francisco, to be adjusted and 

paymie nts made eb iachdtndaccieatnt 

yalue of certain land in Washington city to 

be aSCertained............cccccocsssserseeeeeD03 

to be reported to Congress,.......00..+6+..003 


Arapahoes, appropriation for negotiations with, | 


487 


Arbitration, settlement of civil cases bys i in cer- | 
tain foreign countries, to be favored.......492 | 


minister to prepare forms for submission to..492 
proc seedings IN SUCH CASES........cecereeeereee492 
Armories, Appropriations fOF...........seeeeeeeeee4B8 
repairs, &c., at Springfield armory...........489 
purchase OF Me TOs nsisaks Seco ecsievisse0489 


repairs, &e., at Harper’s Ferry........+.-+-+-.489 | 
Arms, appropriation for manufacture of, at na- | 


tional armories in NOOR iat oisth in seacats 
Armstrong ; payment icc shadecs cnt vaxilecegidoicucssane 


Army, general appropriation for 1860-61......488 | 
recruiting and reénlistment.........ceceee. 488 | 
pay, subsiste NCE, ClOthiNg.........0002000000+0488 || 


quartermaster’s department. veccccsececeseceess e400 
barracks, &c., construction of, &c.........488 
WilERS OF GUOOEG. ic. divabicdseicivavacdsccessstheo 
transportation, water, roadS......cccceeeeeeee489 
horses, CONUINGENCICS...........cceeeceeeser eee 489 
medical and hospital departments..........489 
armament, &c., of Resi aatieminasissxc se 
ordnance and ordnance stores............+.-489 
manufacture OF AQTING( i sviiccsecacsdevedsceeses.6489 
repairs, &c., at Spr ingfield ALMOTY...+02..6489 
repairs, &c., at Harpe PR POI sssasniess 
arsenals and Contingencies ............006. «489 
Allegheny ....cccccrccccscccssesecescccvcceseeee 409 
Benicia.. 
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field signals, apparatus, &c., for............489 | 


signal officer to be added to staff of Army, 489 


pay and allowances WG. i aisddiesinn 480 1 


for surveys, &c., 
ley of the 
and at or near Fort Cobb, in Indian Terri- 
tOryrreess 
report to, made to next Congress. ......489 
stable at Carlisle barracks........cceccecseesse 405 
disbursements for volunteers in Kansas in 
1856..... 
to restore children af Edward Miltimore to 
relatives pe itistivedtuate 
medical corps of Army to be increased..489 
how to be appointed..... ELC cress resp e 
appropriations for fortifications at— 
Fort MONtZomMery....cecee vecceeseececceseeeee 409 
BF ort Knox a kis. cstecte i. MBLs 


for military posts near val- 
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Fort on Hog Island ledge...........2000060+-489 | 


Fort Winthtopissssises..verasiviesssosserenseses MOQ 
Fort at New Bedford harbor ................489 


Fort Adams..... otheeet Paden aebs adeeluscsdedsxcdeee 
Fort Richmond ...... Laced ei acdde tie ela «sce 
Fort on site of Fort Tompkins.......00044. 489 || 


Fort Hamilton, batteries at ...........600060.489 
Fort Carroll..... DSS FaR Wace ie Gcussekcesacesteuuelneee 
PANINI nn cedvinrervnwekessdobndeustncisiboe 
Fort Monroe 

artesian well at. et Wacadeusetdas youn 

Government bridge near .......ce.s00000000489 
Fort ¢ De Geo lede sd hace cacieucs ead 
a al 
ie es ES Sere 
POLS ORIEL Sits sabi de sthddvbedsiadicsdise.cs BOO 
WOE POMC hoi cl tiee bbb iibsbdk Senses es 4B9 
Fort 
POt Dediee nosis Rdbevscd Gee Mace tice MOD 
Fort at Ship Island..........sccecesesesseeeeeee489 
POne Se Wiad Abed icciavses sites ii AOD 
Fort St. Pass ebivesieiecsocenndeieicdsel MED 
Fort at Galveston harbor...... ..cccc++0++489 
Fort at Fort Point..ccccsessee sseceeseseeeeeeeee489 








489 | 


Led River of the North.... 489 | 


eebacevewelercveneehOO | 


-489 | 


os theta. aedcebbeedardbccanetsapeveveee | 
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Army, general appropriation for 1860-61—Con- 
tinued. 
appropriation for fortifications at— 
‘ort at Alcatraz Island...........ssccesesesees 489 


allowance of sugar and coffee to non-commis- 
sioned, privates, &c 


— Che Indians... cccccccccsseccccreccrccscccccvcs Gee 
Secretary of War to be satisfied of the neces- 
sity of calling out the troops..........00. 489 
pay and allowances as in the Army.......48% 
and only while in active service comme 


TUATY 18, 1855........ccecececccccerccscccceeeedl 
Secretary of War to be satisfied, &c.......489 
limit of amount of payment.........+6020++.489 
pay, &c., of militiain New Mexico, in 1854...489 
to be same as in the ATMY.eeeeeseereeeeeee eA BE 

| commission to be appointed upon United States 





duties and TOPOL teseeeeeseeeeee sceaisins 
expenses of commission, how paid..........490 





Army Officers, pay of, &c., when on coast sur- 
vey duty ete Sikdveceiabecavkcaerdssisdadesarelrboul 
when on licht-house GULY...cessssccerscceeeseeee DO] 
Arrest, of persons, authorized upon warrant is- 
sued by certain consuls aproad.............491 
proceedings after arrest.........cccccesseseeeeees 49] 
Arsenals, appropriations for, for 1860-61......489 
(See . drmy.) 
Art Commission abolished. 


>+—___—_—_— 


cess Ow 


Assay office at New York appropriations for..499 | 


Assistant examiners, in Patent Ofiice, pay of cer- 


Assistant surgons, four additional, i in the Army, 
to he appointed.......ccscccccsecees inticcttndiinelae 

in the Navy, increased pay of. 
Asylum for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, appropria- 
Mae SRE cveteleicccacsies sdaecnssbsciraaiocuasae 
Asylum, for Insane, ay ppropriation 67.006 SRR 
Asylum, Naval, appropriation for...............494 
Atrato route, finishing maps and surveys of, 
1] Gia cccvectvestaces prtehsetees Susvarudalvelstessace 
Attorney General, appropri ation for office of, 500 
Auctioneers, licenses to, in the District of Co- 


lumbia, how granted............+. Sivedeoase ooshte 

|| Auditor of Post Office De partment, ap propriation 
| TOR OMCO Of vocivvadssnsdcvsesveses bets eee 
| Auditors in the Treasury, Department, appropri- 
l| ations for office of..... Seaahoeess BRSSVeNsedi exe 498 

| Auxiliary Guard, appropriation for.............500 | 


Avenues in Washington, appropriations for, 502 


hs B. 


Baca, Luis Maria, heirs of, may select certain 
lands in lieu of, &c....... Widtehlbcascessiit ln 49] 
selection to be made within three years..... 49] 
SUPVSY and LOCAMOR. . 0.60. s0sceceisicdsececseces 49} 
Bail Bonds, form of, to be given by appellants, 
&c.,in cases before certain ministers and con- 


} 


|| suls abroad..........00. edniceantenghisbceseh on Sia _ 
| Barbary Powers, a for intercours 
Wb eu. buses svagsbancvibeedsabsukaveas nes ATS 
Barracks, general appropriation for 1860-61...488 
for rents, re pairs, construction...... phekatd Sass 488 
| for stables at Carlisle barracks..... pestis 489 
| Baton Rouge, ¢ ity of, title of certain public lands 
| relinquished to iicahes wedoek etaetaacues ie 


Jeacons—see Light-houses. 
Bedell, PAVMONLE Ov ccseeceecereeseeeseeeeesereeesens 474 
494 


Behring’s Straits, &¢., engraving charts of.... 
Billiard tables, licenses to, in Distriet of Colum- 


bia, how granted .........ccc0ee tidbiecessdece wet i 

| Binding, public, how to be executed ..........0.504 
(See Public ooea 

| Blackfoot Indi: appropriations for.....482, 486 


Blank books, to b prepare dd under direction of 
| Superinte ndent of Public Printing....seeee 9005 
| Blanks for Post Office Department, to be printed 

TR UGE os vices se estacasce shetadseeks scedes OD 
| contract to be award: d to lowe st bidder, &c. 


{ 469 
| Blood, Helen, the schooner, register to issue to, 


| 469 
Bond, of marshals of consular courts ...........492 
when may be put in suit....... hited ssccucsQee 
woceedings in SUCH SUItS....ccccdseccceeeeeee 492 

Bond, Sarah, the schooner, register to issue to, 
469 


. cs ‘ 
| Botanic garden,, appropriations for .........+«+.502 





contingent expenses of fortifications ......489 || 


paymentto lowaforexpenses of defense against | 


payment to Texas for volunteers since Feb- | 
89 | 


Military Aademy......ccceccocccccsecesceeeee4 90 | 
of whom toconsist, appointment, &c.......490 | 
490 | 


| land in San Antonio, Texas, given for bar- 
\} racks, to be reconveyed to San Antonio...490 | 


taii..:.. iVelacnates’ eneehiveud vivteeaee’ Sica 502, 503 | 


veeee 476 | 


502 





Vit 





| Boundary between the United States and British 
possessions, appropriation for commission to 
1} FU ANE MAL iscsi csecessssceccescercccvcccesseees 4S 
| Boundary line between California and Territo- 
ries of the United States, how to be run...475 
eastern, of California, survey Of...............002 
between Oregon and Washington, in part...502 
Bounty land warrants, certain jand warrants is- 
sued for military services in the war with 
Great Britain, may be located...............496 
| confirmation of formerentriesand locations, 496 
| 


upon proof of loss or destruction of, new war- 

FAN MAY ISSUC......cceccecccssereccscceecerers 490 
new warrant may be assigned, located, &c., 

496 

when new warrant issues, original warrant 

to: be- WOR Veit acdececl dccelabcdecuuasdi ea han ene 


| assignment of original warrant to be deemed 
| frauduleitscissscssesstbvccocsecscéedeasvectbanseee 
| patent not to issue, unless such presumption 
is removed by proof, BO cicrcsedesrcsiits AG 


Secretary of Interior to make rules to prevent 
imposition and fraud under this act.....496 
penalties for perjuries and frauds to apply to 
acts done under this act........eeeceeeeeee ee 496 
| Bowling saloons, licenses to in the District of 
| Columbia, how BANE ..c.ccccccecccccccoscnechT F 
| Boxes for the delivery of letters at outside sta- 
| tions in suburb of cities, may be established, 
480 
| 
| 
| 


net revenue, how applied ..........seeseeeeeeeeee 480 
| Brazos de Santiago collection district, custom- 
house removed frone Point Isabel to Browns- 
Pi es At ivciedanes 
transhipment of goods at Brazos harbor for 
Bre wineille eo ocicdsic hcdesscddvecdcsne 48] 
Sridges, appropriation fOF........cecceeeeeeeeeeee ee DOO 
|| Brownsville, Texas, created a port of entry for 
Brazos de Santiago collection district......48] 
| custom-house and collector’s office there....48) 
|| transhipmentof imported goods at Brazos har- 
1] BO iisc0sssnsnccddadevescncddasbiass pratviedeseetne eee 
\| Buoys.......0ee seccccebensacccsesesecenqvenedeccocnedeeseee 
(See Light-houses.) 
Bureaus in the Navy, appropriations for......499 
accounts to show disbursements for each bu- 
reau for contingent EXPENSES .......eee000.- 493 


sete eeeereeeene 


eeeeeeeeee 





estimates for such purposes to be made hereaf- 
WEP 20h CORR iad ccccevdeccsvectavedechesceneaseandecs ee 
vy C. 
! 
| Calapooias, appropriations for the........ss++++.486 
California, ‘commise sion authorized to run bound- 
ary line betweer the territories of the United 
Statesand.. badehoucaasiebuacetaseD 
commissioners, , how appointed, pay, &c ...475 
concerning priv ate land claims in..............479 
notice of survey and approval of plat to be 
published .......0..s00. ge carn devetees éodovgeneee 
survey and platto be retained until, &e.,479 
district court may order survey to be returned 
Sent CRN i sc caxaccsniiniaceterceutaden <aiatanae 
surveyor gene ral to obey "y suc h order 
upon what application order to be granted, 


479 
parties claiming under the United States, how 
UO BNMOT WORE: 660655000ce6ssecd eatekedeey ecdecceMbe 
testimony, when to be taken and how....479 
court to decide upon the proof ..cccsccceeeeees 479 
surveyor general to make survey to conform to 
decre: Of COUTT....cccee eoecseseeesscecocsees eevces 479 
appeal from decree of court, how made..... 479 


when surveyor general is to send plat or sur- 
vey to General Land Office and patent to is- 


TWP ascencardateci sbeegdcees shobscbdoccesesenesssocesee GOD 
effect of plat and survey.......... ssebescaseces A479 
former surveys and locations 3 made mr ct to 

this act...... WhdeiviguddddiehiNtdencs sieccectessestéghtD 


publication in such cases not neces: sary, 479 


costs of survey and publication to be paid by 
the United Galati iiecicissecccedeckavecéccsovaehde 
compensation of the Judges....ccceceeeee shaseeee 

| = POPOMDIN Gy ChAUCO aa. iiie ccs scscccccsccdscvsbeeesoos Seo 


to be divided into two Indian districts.......486 
superintendent for each to be appointed = the 
Pre sident.. 486 

| superintendent, salary of, bond, duties......456 


eee eeeeeee Poe e eee OCC OS CCS 


to appoint supervisor foreach rese rvation, 486 
, salary and duty.........0... oe 486 
not more than four Jaborersve.se..0-.14+--486 
compensation......+. shecevscdsvccennssssed ee 
| repeal of inconsistent Sebi dcsinssdea de oodeces 400 
| report of survey of route between, and China 
ANG Japan...ccccrceceeeeeeees vbedesdessd sdstocvn Ae’ 
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California— Continued. : 
rent of court-rooms at Los Angeles, in, to be 
BI. .ccrerccsccrsnccesscecccccssscsscncsesesossosooooe 
war debt of, to be paid..........-+- seeereeeee ee DOO 
extra salaries of district judges in, appropria- 
LION LOT. ceereereeeeeeeees a pevvccececescoscccescose 


survey of eastern boundary Of,....++-++++++++++002 
Camanches, appropriations for the.....++++-++483 
Capital offenses, under act giving certain minis- 
ters, &c., judicial pOWeLS.......cceeereeeeee4I2 
murder, insurrection, rebellion, &c...........492 
what necessary lO CONVICUON.......se.e0+e++0ee492 
persons charged with, may be convicted of less 
offense ...... maar ine thtinebtaweeks er 
punishment on such conviction..... ee 
sentences of death, how executed.............492 
provision for reprieve and pardon.,............492 
Capitol, extension of, appropriation for.........501] 
embellishment of, limit to....... icthiigtiimiee 
marble, monolithic columns for.............-..D01 
Captains in the Navy, increased pay of......... 476 
Carriers of letters to deliver for one cent each, 480 
to receive whole for services...........002+++.--480 
Cayuses, appropriations for the....... sveseeeeeee 4 TO 
Census, the eighth, appropriation for taking, 502 
Census Office, clerks autherized for........ sean 
Cents, law preening payment of, from Mint, 


repealed ..... Senusione shvesieesqensesp eves eoeensee -- 002 
Certificates of stock, under twenty-one million 
loan, how transferable............. siievenswe’ 493 
Chaplains in the Navy, increased pay of......476 
how may conduct public worship..........++. 476 


to report annually to Secretary of Navy....476 
Charles H. Jordan, brig, register to issue to, upon 
POO, Be ranssnceesse05 ve peeedanats Seaerecccent 496 
Charts, appropriation for purchase of..........494 
engraving of, of Behring’s Straits, North Pa- 


cific and China seas.......... heiinceate —e 


Chastas, appropriations for the........ ---482 
Cherokees, to be supplied with public laws and 
COCUMIENES.......000000e0000s sevesee ccvecovcvcvenssmOd 
Chickasaws, appropriation for the..........++600483 
payment of interest t0...........0ceeeees sovceonss 902 
to be supplied with publiclaws and documents, 
504 

Chief Engineer, appropriation for office of....499 


Chiennes, appropriations for negotiations with, | 


487 

China, appropriation for interpreters for consu- 
OS aa ee cckhaniee 475 

for commissioner and consuls in.......... womie 
for marshal to consular courtin Canton.....475 
for rison-ship Souk Gutdeiciaidtsicntinel astuhdutaietihie oveslhde 


civil and criminal jurisdiction of ministers and 
consuls of the United States in, 491, 492, 493 
four marshals mor be appointed in........+++.492 
four prisons may be hired in.,............0+0+++.492 
(See Consuls; Ministers.) 
report of survey of route between, and Califor- 
TIA we eees evcccceerscscoscocse socccevece ccccccccccceeee4Od 
Chippewas, appropriations for the. ............482, 
483, 484, 485, 486 
of Red lake and Red river, in Minnesota, ap- 
propriation for negotiaions with..486, 487 
goods bought for the Yanctonnais Sioux, and 
not received by them, may be used in such 
negotiations..... i ceeictecelae sopapsnainie BOE 
Chiriqui, Isthmus of, appropriation for examina- 
tion of......+. sacconcocevercccccsoccscssoccsoss cones 
report to be made thereon...... sepunsecenesseas 494 
and upon value of privileges of contract between 
Secretary of Navy and the Chiriqui Improve- 
ment Company..........eseeeeee ower ences wveeeeed D4 
Choctaws, appropriation for the.............0.00 4383 


| 





| 





Coins, authority to exchange are quarter 





Clerks—Continued. 


charter of Provident Association of, amended, 
474 

members may withdraw on motion, and re- 
ceive share Of ASSCLS........cececcccceeeeseee474 
upon land maps, employment of, to cease..474 
number of, in office of Superintendent of Pub- 
Lhe Printing... ccrcccovorccseccscvescscccscsccevecohd 


Coast Survey, appropriations for the...........501 


use of certain telegraph line to be free to, for 
SCIENLIFIC PUTPOSCS.....cecrereceecerceeseeeeeess 4B] 


Coffee, allowance of, to non-commissioned offi- | 


COT TEA cccrtitactneniisnsceesvebisarnngsssbnessee 


dollars, &c., for cents, repealed............502 
appropriation for prevention of counterfeiting, 
494, 500 


| Collection district of Brazos de Santiago, cus- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


tom-house in, Changed.........ccccccsseeeeeeee4 8] 
custom-house and port of entry at Browns- 


Wille. ..0ccece0ee nensenenenes evevoeracesesescsscsosccosSOl 
deputy collector to be at Brazos de Santiago, 
481 


authority Of deputy......ccrecececerereeeeee 4B] 
transhipment of imported goods at Brazos 
harbor for Brownsville ..........00+e++++++e481 
existing obligations saved........s.e00000481 
of Saluria, office of surveyor of customs at 
Corpus Christi, abolished ........+...+++0++++482 
deputy collectorship established...............482 
pay of deputy collector........eeeres «482 


Collection of land revenue, appropriation for the 
a 


900 


Collins, E. K., payment of balance due.......503 


olonel of Ordnance, appropriation for office df, 





| 


| 





499 | 


Columbia, District of—see District of Columbia. 
Columbia Institution for the Instruction of the 


Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, property of 
Washington’s Manual Labor School, &c., 
in District of Columbia, may be transferred 


to assume debts, &c., of said corporation...478 


Columbia river, land district established.......474 


boundaries, register and receiver of...........474 


| Comanches, appropriations for the.......++++++.483 
Commanders in the Navy, increased pay of....476 
Commerce and navigation, appropriation for an- 


NE RIN ON ince vn cen vecuins sacsencusdcscnastene 


Commercial agents, judicial authority of, in un- 


CAVAREINE GOUDEN cas ivach on edevencceontvasenssensene 


(See Consuls.) 


Commissary General, appropriations for the office 


Enns tee ecmbeacewsenave nina 


Commission, authorized to run boundary line 


between Territories of United States and 
OC SREROTIRIR iuixs esas cascnccgnecnctebcarvavseeccessnscd ee 
of whom to consist, and how appointed, 475 
where to comMEeNCE, KC.........ceeceeeesesseeeee4 IO 
landmarks to be placed at corners.......00++0.479 
Pay Of COMMISSION........0cccereeeerserseeeeere ATO 
to examine and report upon United States Mil- 
MATH MORROUY .r0ccccccoccccccesscvseccesessseces Se 
appointment, pay, duties, and reportof........490 
to adjust private land claims in Florida, Lou- 
isiana, ANA MiSSOULl........cccccccssecereseeee490 


Commissioner, under treaty with Great Britain, 


MUEANbOMIOL, GC. 5 Of. ccoconveccaceccvcscscanseseshee 
to carry into effect convention with Paraguay, 

appointment, pay, G&C., Of......cceceereeeeee AIS 
(See Paraguay.) 


Commissioners to foreign countries, appropria- 


Re BOE BIND... ccnisscommersinnibin nein 


Comptrollers, appropriations for offices of.....498 


to be supplied with public laws, &c..... -++--904 || Congress, appropriations fOr ........ceceeeeeeee eee AOT 


Circuit court, for northern district of New York, 
subdivision of district for trials of issues of 

I i inna atic cons cacecanea see 
additional terms of, in Kentucky..............480 
at Covington, Louisville, and Paducah...480 
provision also for special terms.............480 
clerk to keep office at each place............480 

for District of Columbia, to — jurisdiction 


OEE 


(See Divorce.) 
Circuit judges, of the District of Columbia, duties 
of, as to holding the criminal court........473 
Civil establishments at navy-yard, appropriations 
FOF pccrrnansersereverscccssocesacsscose cvececccenesesse4O4 
Clackamas, appropriations for the...............486 
Claims, Court of, appropriations for the....... 497 
rooms for, to be furnished in the Capitol....502 
Clerks, temporary, in Post Office Department, ap- 
PPOPTIALION FOF........0.ceeeeeerenereseceeeecereee 409 


i 
| 
| 





pay Of MEMbers Of .......ceceeeeeereeerereeeee eee ADT 
a Of ...cccccccccccccevecccevecseveccvoscseseeeeseS Od 


Congressional documents—see Public Documents. 


standard of paper fOr.....s.cecseceeeeeeeeeeeeeee DUO 


Congressional Library—see Library of Congress. 
Connecticut, appropriations for light-houses in, 


487 


Conservatory at President’s house, plantsfor, 502 
Consular and diplomatic expenses, general appro- 


priation for the fiscal year 1860-61...474, 475 
envoys, ministers, and commissioners ......475 
secretaries of legation, KC......c.erceeereeee dD 
contingent expenses ......... servessccecocscscoeses 47 
Barbary Powers.......sccrsesessssesereeeeesereeee ATO 
consulates in Turkey ...-..secerseeseseseeeerereee4 TD 
American seamen abroad........:...ceeeseseeee 479 
office rent of consuls general .........000020000479 

salaries of, and of consuls................0...475 


interpreters in China .......sceeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee AID 


| 
| 


| 
| 


1 C 
Cc 


Cc 


Cc 


ees 


onsular and diplomatic expenses, general a 
priation for the fiscal year 1860- 
ued. . . . 

boundary line commission between Great Brit. 
ain and Washington Territory .......... 47 

suppression of slave trade ....... cece... 3 

bringing paspe pemnene charged with a 

prison ship in China..........ccseeceeseseees, 18 

marshal at consular court in Canton... et 

Commissioner to China and consuls... 473 

onsular court—see Consuls; Ministers,  ” 

in Canton, appropriation for marshal for,,.475 

act establishing in China, Japan, Siam, &« 
repeal of former inconsistent acts....,.,.. 493 
when act takes C£FCCL...s0recrereeeeeeereeeeees.493 

onsulates in Turkey, appropriations for.,... 15 

onsuls, appropriations to pay Salaries, &e., of, 

of the United States, in China, Japan, and Siam 
to have certain judicial powers in addition 

to powers imposed by treaties.........., 49] 

as to crimes an misdemeanors.............49] 
08.00 CATAL CAEIAD dcccccesncrensctpnscerseceesse nes 49] 
provisions of act in a certain degree extended 
to Turkey .......sssersssessececeseresssseresee 499 
also to Persia, Morocco, Muscat, Tripoli, 


Ppro- 
61—Contin. 


DE 2 MRS cs schunacebndes ahediniarvcs ess. +00000492 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, how to be ep. 
ORI schivtbascanosnncecandsaeensatiehnntarsctseccs: 49] 


forms of proceedings, &c., to be furnished by 
MINIBLETS, .occceeee-coccescrecsccscovccessseeees.49] 
consuls may assent or dissent, and proceed- 
INGO ANONOOM sins sneinndssvneeesigosecececevess:49] 

on complaint, &c., properly filed and authenti- 
cated, may issue warrant for arrest for 
GROIN, sis vixceonsiebesi@decrtintiesssensc8Dl 

or upon facts within their own knowledge, 
49} 

may try, convict, and sentence offender.....49] 
punishment to be preportioned to offense, 4%}, 
492 

to be either fine or imprisonment, except, 
WGC. ccntchncnbsiad teencasancuctoeerernriseshe, 499 
ower to punish for contempt.........eeee dl 
jurisdiction of, without right of appeal, in civil 


and Criminal CASCS .....s0eeceeeeeseeseereeens 491 
in civil cases arising under treaties.......49] 
jurisdiction of, with right of appeal .........491 


when may call to their assistance aid of not 
OVE OUP PCTSONS...csceceereeeecerereeeseeene dl 
proceedings in such CaseS............eeeeee AI 
when may call in aid, in civil cases arising under 
DORIS si sinssn <apsinicdoses shed vir ciseiseesnsSel, 492 


roceedings in such CA8ES..........0.000000e 42 
evidence in all cases, civil and criminal, how to 
SiO ER xcaskin euaiiab ten biveantarerantes cesses 492 


objections to testimony, and rulings thereon, 
to be MOLT .....cccegreorccccercorecscssooecesee Ae 
may assent to settlement of certain criminal 
CaBES Dy PArties.......cccccoccosccccrcccesssoeree4I2 
to favor settlement of civil cases by parties or 
by arbitration..........cccccccssccccccssesvoreees+-492 
may call on local authgrities for aid..........492 
meaning of word **consul”’ in this act....... 492 
to be responsible to the United States for their 
diplomatic and judicial conduct.............492 
when and who to act in the absence of minis- 
what expenses may be allowed in the adjust- 
ment Of their ACCOUNLS.......eceeeeeeeeereeeen AT? 
authority of, and of commercial agents 10 un- 
Civilized COUNLIIES.........0.ceee0ee000022-492, 493 
effect of marriages abroad solemnized by, cer- 
tificate thereof to be returned to Depart- 
MeENt Of State....ccrorrecsssscrsscseseereeseeeAI3 
what to specify ........... 493 


Pe eeweweeeneeeeneereree 


Consuls general, appropriations to pay office rent 


iE MONOID OE osicccinvknanndsttnnddteedincosessté 475 


Contempt, power of certain consuls abroad to 


punish for, in cases heard before them..-491 


Contractors, for carrying the mail, te have 1 


Contractors (mail) and route agents, to be 


terest on certain sums found due vee 
interest to be in full for damages, SC....-.-4-469 
who failed to mene their contract from default 
of payment to them by the United States, to 


be relieved therefrom.........-.seseee+++ 03 
paid 


504 


DU RAI. os sin on genhiveh bubabidan debe beds hawntaeoee 


Contracts, all, except, &c., to be made after ad- 


vertising for pro OSAIS...senrserenseeesessseen OM 
proceedings in such cases.........c-s+-s+e2+1- 0 


Copy-rights, appropriation for care a 
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Corpus Christi, office of surveyor of customs at, 
abolished .....cessseeceeessseceescsssereseseosee eee ABe 
deputy collectorship established...............482 | 
nay of deputy COMCCtOL.......sessereeeeereereeee ABQ | 
costs of trials before certain ministers and con- | 
suls Abroad.....ssereerereereeseetesersseeeeee AD], 492 
Counterfeiting coins, appropriation for prevention 
Ofuersssseeecseeeersecceeseeeenns seseeeeseereesseee4 D4, DOO | 
Coupons, of semi-annual interest, to be attached 
to certificates Of SLOCK....+.s.eeseecererreseseseeee ADS || 
Court-house, in Philadelphia, appropriation for | 
CONStrUCtiON Of.......serscereerscressereseeeeeee 496 i 
rent of, at Los Angeles, California, to be paid, | 
500 | 
Court of Claims, rooms for, in the Capitol....502 
appropriations for UNO. seeeereseessreeeeeeeneeees 497 
Court-room, and law library for Supreme Court 
af Ee EP RCOE CEONOOB ici isbkscisicsrsvwesencnncoo me 
rent of, at Los Angeles, California, to be 
Courts—see titles of the different Courts. 
Creeks, appropriations for the.........se000.-483 
Crime, appropriation for prosecution of........500 | 
Crimes and misdemeanors, in certain foreign | 
eastern countries, jurisdiction over, to be in 
ministers, consuls, &c., of the United States, 
491, 492, 493 | 
trials for, punishment of, &c.............491, 492 | 
(see Consuls, Ministers.) 
Criminal cases, certain, in foreign countries, with 
consent of miaister or consul, may be set- 
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tled ccna dita al a GibieeaCaea ee smaeneiianthns tasnnanananMone 


Criminal courts for the District of Columbia, 
when judge is sick or disabled, circuit 
judges to hold in turn....cc.eseceeeereeeee A TB 
regulations therefOr,.......cccececseceeseeeeeree 413 
ifany circuit judge is disabled, other circuit 
judge to take his place........csceseeseeeseeeee4 73 
clerk may adjourn court, from time to time, for 
GL QUOT GIG WOO iiiienky esi sicsccgcasrsevenstae 
circuit judges to have no additional compensa- 
SR AERP AN OE once chcnk se cnndeiansnnidenvacchlae 
former provisions of law concerning, repealed, | 
473 

Custom-house, changed from Point Isabel to | 

BPD ME UU sacste we xcscnswnstsisnasndascacessssccoshen 
at San Francisco, accounts of contractor to | 
build, to be adjusted,........ccccsccccceccesereeDOD | 
at New Orleans and Charleston, provisions | 
COMORING, ccinicidstatcedesibarseviseriidiiesctsOORN 

Custom-houses, appropriation for annual repairs | 

of.. 
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Cuttings and seeds, appropriations for.........502 
D. 


Daboll’s ear signal, to be tested............02+++.487 
one erected by Daboll at New London, Con- | 
necticut, to be purchased............000000+0487 
Deaf, Dumb, and the Blind, appropriation for 
Deeds, of real or personal property in the District 
of Columbia, may be acknowleged before a | 
POLAR UDR ok ccetanidicsovencessiventacsiscssveM OO | 
certified under his hand and seal to have same || 
eflect as if made before a justice or justices || 

of the peace for the District.............6.+--496 
Deficiency appropriation, for the year ending | 
Sy MN sisicastasecstasevncasiscensescccerhee | 
EE IR ire cctndtisindareecnsvincesteniceessn 
conungent expenses of Senate and House, 474 
employment of draughtsmen and clerk on | 
land-maps tO CEASC........c.0cceseceseeseeeee4 TA | 
account of Captain Meigs to be settled...474 
Department of State........csscssceccossescceeeeee474 
MISSION tO Tapan......secscoceccccrerresesesereee4 TA 
American seamen abroad..........sesseeeeeee474 | 
expenses of delegates to statistical con- 
War Department........0..0s..cecossesssecsseseseeA 74 
Navy Department.........s00:sssssseesesseseeeeee4 74 
American Nautical Almanac........000...000474 
Survey of public lands...........c.cccscccsseseeee4 I 
pore of George G. Durham. ..............474 
Ndian agents in Utah..........cceecccceecseseeeee 374 


Pest Office far June IEE occncneasitidennes soe 








Delivery, of letters by carriers, to ve for one cent | 


each ...2: Dissdakalpphasessoasescuscesegvastsosecsons et 


boxes for, at outside stations in suburbs of | 
CARIN By Mic svesrnsonsscpanavnversensesveisaceasonssss G00 | 

“partents—see titles of the different. 

*ppropriations for paper and printing of the..499 | 

“sertion of wife by husband, protection to wife | 
and her property in case oF 


District attorneys, appropriation for........... 
| District court, times for holding in northern dis- 


ee 


‘lawares, appropriations for the.............-.-484 | 
' 
' 
! 
| 


|| Diplomatic service, general appropriation for, 


BG oon ccsscoscevcscpvesnecosenecsszaveveneety- Gee 


Disbursements, of contingencies of Navy ex- 


penditures, each bureau to show its own..493 
detailed estimates of expenditures to be given, 


493 


| Disbursing officers, accounts of certain to be set- 


> SS eee ae 


ala tile tiaiets usckeinininniaee 


-500 


os 


trict of Alabama, changed.........00.06+2.477 


provision for return of process.........00+-477 
special term may be held on notice.........477 
inconsistent laws repealed.......ceeeceseeree4 TT 
in California, duty and power of, in respect to 

surveys and plats of private land claims..479 
compensation of judges for extra labors. ...479 


< 


appropriation therefor.......ccccceeceeeeeeeDOL | 


(See California.) 
additional terms of, in Kentucky..........---.480 
at Covington, Louisville, and Paducah...480 
provision also for special termS.........-++.480 
clerk to keep office at each place............480 
for northern district of New York, subdivision 
of district for trials of issues of fact abol- 
MOD iisicscasiaties 
terms of, in Oregon 


setseesnsenipliemadsa ane 





salary of judge of...... seuinacancusamasivegaccye Goel | 


terms of, in northern district of Florida.....495 


District of Columbia, provisions concerning ¢crim- 


ING) CONTE IN kvcissescsces ss pennecgine 


tavern and other licenses in, how granted ..477 | 
Grand Lodge of Odd-Fellows in, incorpora- | 


SI iia i's sinie'os neuaniachee 


in, dis- 
MRI UR as ich akuincadedd ceentenecs 


sovashlG:| 


German Benevolent Society in, incorporated, | 


478 
Prospect Hill Cemetery in, proprietors of, in- 
COP POOMINE 5..sccrnceniness secsccccoscccsocesesenses See 


National Gallery and School of Arts in, incor- 
ODRRTE sisinwpsaxmcesanees --479 
act authorizing GiIVOrCeS IN ......eseeeeereeeeree ABT 


Divorces, act to authorize, in the District of Co- 


lUMbIA......eceeeeeeee scorsenececs, 409 
circuit court to have jurisdiction........++.+++.487 


ee ee ee we eeeeneeee 


application to be made by petition............487 | 


proceedings to such petition......cccccseeeeeees 487 
notice to respondent..... eee demise 


hearing to be when summons has been served | 
twenty days.......cecee puséadsoummuaien pensdes SO 


judgment for divorce, not to be rendered on 
default without proof........ccceceseeeeees 00000487 
admissions in answer not to be taken as proof 
of facts charged..........0 si taiiiwsassiivshde 487 
such facts must be proved by other evidence, 


487 | 
causes for divorce from the bond of matrimony, | 


487 


former husband or wife living, &c..........487 | 


lunacy, impotency, adultery........s00+0+++-487 
causes of divorce from bed and board........487 
Cruelty, desertion, GC........ccccccccccsscenssehOd 
not to be granted for causes occurring out of 
the Dintrict.....ss« sceescessceveveosaccoossssaeSOe 
unless party applying has resided two years 
in the District............. 
issue of what marriages thus dissolved, to be 
Oe ee 
question of legitimacy how tried............487 
alimony, dower, and separate property.....487 


court may restore to wife her maiden name, 487 | 


and grant her custody of children, &c......487 
after divorce from bed and board, adultery by 
wife to be cause for depriving her of custody 
of children, alimony, &c.......... +0487 
protection of wife, deserted by her husband, 
487 

roceedings in such Cases........sececeereeee4B7 

1er property, earnings, &c., to be hers....487 
order of court to that effect to be entered of 
FECOPE..ccccccorccccvccccccevevesesreocccocesceesehOd 
person taking such property after notice and 
record to restore property and double its 
VALUC...c.cccccceceees 


after such order wife to be as feme sole...487 || 


Documents, public—see Public Documents. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United 
States, may enter the Mission Farm, Wis- 
i thai hee chisas cddnasy so0ssechadeieorenioneae 

Dower, provision as to, in cases of divorce in the 
District of Columbia..........c0cccecseseseseee4B0 


|| Fort Davis, Texas, back rent for site of 
| 
| 


sesceesseeeseeseeee407 || Draughtsman, employment of, to cease........474 | 





Foreman of printing 


Drawings for Patent Office report, appropriation 


Drop letters, postage on, delivered by carriers, 472 
Durham, George G., PAYMENE 0... .eeeesereeeeee ATA 
Dwamish, &c., Indians, appropriations for the, 


470 
E. 


Ear signals, experiments to be made to test...487 
Eaton, E. W., private land claim of, confirmed, 


490 


effect thereof... atudcaduvecasccucet Ge 


eRe teat eens 


Eclipse of the sun, of July 18, 1860, arrangement 


for observation of, at some more suitable 
point on the eastern shore of this continent, 
504 


Electoral votes, appropriation for conveying, 500 
Electric telegraph....... s+ 


(See Magnetic Telegraph.) 


Emigrant passengers, protection of female....470 


(See Passengers.) 


Engineers in the Navy, increase of the pay of. 


476, 477 


appropriations for the ........s.ccceceereees re 


Engraving, public, how to be executed.........505 
Envoys extraordinary, &c., appropriations for, 


475 


Equestrian statue of Washington, appropriation 


for inaugurating...... pilengtean seitdesnncennee 


7 


Escape, punishment of marshals, &c., for volun- 


tarily suffering prisoners to escape.........490 
to what cases to apply......... eececccesecocssoesdGOU 


Evidence—see Extradition of Offenders. 


of woman complainant, in complaints for se- 
duction, &c., on board vessels, not to be suf- 
ficient to convict unless, &C.........000000220470 
in civil and criminal cases, before certain con- 
suls and ministers abroad to be in writing..492 
in cases of private land claims in California..479 
in Florida, Louisiana, and Missouri......495 
admissions to answer in divorce cases, in Dis- 
trict of Columbia not to be...........eee022+-487 


Examiners, in Patent Office, to pay certain..502, 


503 
Executive, es COR ince Rivera seccecshe 
Executive buildings, appropriations for..498, 499 


Executive Departments—see Departments. 
Exploring expedition, two copies of works of, to 


WO SIF WREE oie ckce vad deccdcivdaeiseee Vaskieowstee 


Extradition of offenders, papers, &c., offered in 


evidence in extradition cases, how to be au- 
Che WUNCONEE ive vosivcsss vedi dads sae 


F. 


Faith of the United States pledged for payment 


of principal and interest of loan............. 493 


Fees, tariff of, for judicial services under act giving 


certain ministers, &c., abroad, judicial pow- 
era, to. be eatablished)s ccaissdeiivoed-csevesrece4an 


how tv be applied and paid........... divdeiteg stan 
accounts thereof to be rendered to Secretary of 
State...... sduhatiaebsesspasdeserpiaavessecaubaatiee 492 
Field signals, purchase of apparatus, &c., for 
BEMY ..crercocscvrssvccsccsccessccssccceseoccesees ..489 
signal officer on staff of Army.........-000008 489 


Fifth Auditor, appropriations for office of.....498 


First Auditor, appropriations for office of.....498 
First Comptroller, appropriations for office of..498 
Flatheads, appropriations for the..........471, 486 


Florida, lands falling within, on settlement of di- 


viding line between, and Georgia, confirmed, 


terms of Federal district court in northern dis- 
MINOR iciiimece {tapi wins dctndaeeee 


additional terms may be held..............-.495 
act for final adjustment of private land claims 
sii 


DN scat spndentdsusdccbuhastsd coat 


(See Land Claims, Private.) 
Foreman’ of binding, appointment and pay of, 


MeO siciva 


sovccscesancccescccccscencseceooscece eseeeeeeDO4 
g, appointment and pay of, 
GC cccccccrccccsececscssccccccccccosccesescssscsscesse Od 


Foreign intercourse, general appropriation for, 


foe MRIBAED sad cstidrcocevccsorerevicedzind 474, 475 
Fort Atkinson, reservation of, made subject tolaws 
relating to public lands, preémption rights, 

i ditiinkeisscsaiduinds 47 
Riebeed 483 
Fort Gratiot, part of military reservation at, 
granted to Port Huron for a cemetery....494 
Fortifications, appropriation for armament i 
for continuing construction of.......- pessuaabin 
for contingent expenses Of.......+++:sesereeeee ADS 


| Fort Laramie Indians, appropriations for the, 485 








X 


ee ‘icine 
Fourth Auditor, appropriations for office of, 498 
Foxes, appropriations for the............s-+eeeee 435 
Furlough, anh of the Secretary of Navy to fur- 
lough officers, CONLINUECS.......00+-eeeeeeeeeees 477 
Furlough pay of officers inthe Navy not affected 
by act increasing pay of Navy......... Jove 


z. 
Gales & Seaton, contract with, for publishing 


American State Papers, modified.......... .903 
Galveston bay, Texas, light vessel to be restored 
a talk ke sees beeen’ casaabasienialieatmuaaaaeee 
range beacons not to be erected.........0.000. 408 
Gas, APPrOPTIALlON LOL... .cerecerereeesereeeres remyedee 
price of, in Washington, not to exceed certain 
SUID .. cccececcsceeeseverecee Seen eeeeeesesere ss seasweteeee 


General Land Office, duty of Commissioner of, 
under aet for adjustment of private land 
CUED i Saviagctnd bias beipiien enews inion tat 495, 496 

(See Land Claims, Private.) 

Georgetown, city of, to be reimbursed for money 

advanced to construct bridge over the Poto- 


PR ciceideiesvnts istmavtions stone souasseawabenn des ii 
When to Gebie Cll eOlin ccs ciicccccsscvcccses Sona tail 477 
Georgia, lands granted by, which may fall in 
Florida, after dividing line is sctiled, con- 
Gemed, if, Geo. icccee se. ss cauthaeenecaovasediwkle 472 
German Benevolent Society, act to meorpora 
Sica vetanss jushidetsndsbeise cous wibedenctivns eds 478 
powers and duties of the corporauion........ Wie 
funds, how to be invested.........ccccccccccscess {78 
limit of property.........cceeee ionslanh seueseeipeee 
interest of, how may be applied..... serve 


corporation not to act as a bank, nor issue 
notes, &c., under.penaity on officers permit- 


| ee ae ee shes ieeats siveasdisee 

act may be altered, &c..... evuntdivasksenstteane 
Grand Cheniere Island, Louisiana, survey of, 
CARNE i Sh innsickcctaives isaac iebighbkdsorvabeGee | 


preemption rights granted .......ccccseceeeese se 482 


Grand Lodge of Independent Order of Odd Fel- | 


lowsin DistrictofColumbia, incorporated ,478 
(See Odd Fellows.) 


Gunnery, pay of officer charged with experiments | 


in, at navy-yard, Washington...........+.0477 


H. 


Hawkers and Peddlers, licenses to, in District of | 


Columbia, how granted..........ccccceeveeeeee47 7 
Hemp, appropriation to purchase................493 
Henson, Joseph, payment t0........ccecceeeee00 486 
Hospitals, navy, appropriations for construction 


and repairs of,.........0. seabaaeihace cashihie Siabe 494 | 


House of Representatives, appropriation for, 
474, 497 

Howard’s Reports, appropriation for....497, 498 
Hudson, Captain William L., may accept testi- 
monial from Great Britain.............0600062e004 


ESTE, RY ERORE 60 no cescinccsvencsitsscnastsenseeee seaeee | 


Illicit connection, by master or person employed 
on board any vessels of the United States, 


during voyage, how punished............0..470 | 


See ( Passengers.) 
Improvements of settlers on Puget Sound to be 
RE GOT so ccciendis isinmntithbawdtithtehee eee 
ludemnity, repeal of the law requiring, by the 
United States, for certain trespasses of Indians 
by whites, how to be construed........ seed GUS 
right of indemnity exisung at time of repeal, 


not affected..... yeaa ne bicuds den teeee® 


steer eeeeeee 


Independent Treasury, appropriations for.....500 | 
lodian agency, in lowa, reservation for, made | 
subject to laws relating to public lands...477 | 


preemption rights, &c..... 
Indian agents, three additional to be appointed, 503 
salary ...... ‘ Sceseecstedscucsuee 

in Utah, payment of..........cccccscsesssssecseeee4 04 
indian department, appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty supulations with certain tribes.....470, 


471, 472 


COO eee eee ee eee 


general appropriations for, for 1860-61.....482, | 


483, 484, 485, 486, 487 
agents, superintendents, &C..........000000+0482 
clerks, interpreters, &C...........cecseseve. 00s 482 
presents, provisions, buildingsatagencies,482 


'| Indian superintendents, appropriations for....482 | 
|) Injury, willful and malicious........ces.eeeeeee e496 | 





transportation and contingencies..... siebe 482 
treaty stipulations, &c., with the— 

A NADER. .ccsvesececccccscegesisceses Rid ERD 

APOPAROOB.000000000cccc cece 0000 cesvccccesecess 487 | 

Blackfoot Indians............... cesta sG6R, ORG 

Calapooins...ccccocscssscsscessceseeess pee +2486 

CO issih k ies ese ce Hees oak jtiven MOST 


INDEX TO 


Indian department—Contlinued. 
treaty stipulations, &c., with the— 
CRYUSCS..ncrsvccscscccescocsccsccsescsesccosvccees 470 
CSN. 5 sdese sak dudecesesdcbutsiastenrsccca tee 
CRORE is acs ccbeecbececi ea LO 
Chippewas,.....cccecseeeeeeeee4B2, 
CCAIR. isan inccvscidtesssvdccvnsidetbccovesssee 
CCIE fo cicectccxsscrtencestersesedial tae 
CFI isi ss ieedavivccodistexentibsbouvesscn ce eeen 
CPt ich vuichvoxevasosconsoceseeccetuccsvenceecar eee 
SOUR oss cechictstusscbhsvbusiasechspsasusenseeee 





PIII SF casnisntssiaccesesnesssveneebanneeienee | 
UNE sis vskesdpbeuessccasdstccestgsssteoe tag aoe | 


SIE BINNS i635 Vicn scence oh achesdenn cas sctupenese 
IN. ts Scccoeccaspurdecsyoueuesetonesens+eusxee 
I FasL ik cs tas hti ps onder sib ene teed eonticens 484 
RE: OAc. cavnbocbiouvestcuavesessossavusessouee 
Rickapoos...rcccccsccccsccccccccscovevcccceseccces SO 
GON cv ssuneeees dua skiousey bebe ne yennciba asta 
Lake Winnebagoshish..................483, 486 
DEMURE Ss ccsccchevncssusade secvogvied copvectenevdh te 
DA eROMIONOEE ioc eeceiciesccponscscscsscsevsenny ae 
Miamies.. hea kuupeab evar binicakGereeee 
Middle Oregons.......cccccccecsceeeeeeeee 47 l, 486 
RE SIPURIN is ciuhsk teers sesbdesenssee pacheueereb ene 
MNBL 55 ducy wa cesGeuecssessnceselbcleleesnuccte 
ENR sco Ceecesutstbeuberciscconscusnpenvcocsvancecdete 
Nez Percés..... do lesikeSncseppenssnvescsset Od 84 R00 
PEGU VNU RUMI RNIIE sieve ssvwscevvccncesarsncd cae 
Niequall ys ......cccccccccccccccecsccccscccecccees 404 
RG a 


RO fa bick es cdchustccpescasuncuakvenscenssasansceeee 


PRR e eee tween eeeee 


KIRN A chccahosseswssuryheuceseuauneks 


EPR Sccacccks shag hchcistuassescareeseaien 484, 426 
PIII cc cceuoerkbaceicicecensscnce -484, 485, 4286 
Pillager Bands.........cssccccces 
POTIRR ic kskbsescbiceensescevcepssoeccsesscceteOO, SOD 
PRE REGIIIES Svs sndiccessencsnennsaseccsortuscctetbe 
IIE si tactics sunmistvinnvecscnesnesunaessontee 
CRORPAWS cavasvvisverascsccsessscscsnovesscecoveses 
SMEIE ROP MUO ous nc canccavcoscnectccnsecsassnvect une 
CRO TO IR sas rbk 5 asset ccnbtbpccaSecsccenentoooeeeee 
ER EREOINEL 32) .c,cctcety ec uRenesndpooeucebaneteee 
RON cracclsbrcsscuclcbabsstsctesccbawcnte ocandheassas ee 
PPO RDI AG S55 abnecanksb so sthiubasecsdndsusecusheoasKeee 
SIBOEINOB  sscndutalvesscksaciencsace 


UNE 8 is tisecansecnpadtacsstine 


POMRMITIGOBsc5.i55.sivaccss cds cones soashusseuee teen ene 
Sioux..... beens kh’ SckbbGus bias suukanensuaeen ts corne 
ix TURNS. ..s..i.55.0: sreieteenvaseedinesoosse cube 
PRE IOEL FicSsicscussscdcicasaannceshecanssonanca ta 


TE BONIURIEN =. sockch noc tacascoperecesekevescaraee 
BFR ISETIND Son ccasibiosbocesendacnartoncocacveessnecenee 
Umpquas Rp OE cy nicuniiebeuchauccasesctiTen: ee 
WY PAIR H TT ARID sooo ldsvs cisco gaussewoncaconsteas Sade 
Wichitas... SLs Tcubisune nb euahen ine susie 

WY UNC ORMOES vosiseiscsctasncncsenvesscsccdtltay BOO 
IRC hs os oc cnnta cocbndscuscsuesssnaseld 34O 
TENN ho bie ich pons ich ckhewenoaaepssaiansGauee 
Indian service, in California...........scceeeeeee+22486 
in Michigan and Minnesota..........c0000000000486 
in New Mexico....... 
Bed MPMI oro icc Sis docssusestntnscphesvevenstcbasec saci 
SRY IRIN soc ccasckactenbanbictanvcosuensasbusnessensoesee 
BOh MARTE OUTROON Ys occcccccscccccccscnccesvcosssecoustlO 


in Washineton Territory...............ec002+--486 | 


California to be divided into two Indian dis- 
tricts ....... éocueksees eisibunecs 
superintending agent for each district appointed 
WP Ce FP OMION CS i cccsccstescevepsovecns esti ROO 
OUNATY, WOME, GUIs... ....20500000csesdeeseves OO 
toappointsupervisor foreach reservation, 486 
Salary GNA GuUty.......cecscccsencccccscstsence BOO 


not more than four laborers...............+-.486 | 


CURD NNMIOR oo os cess cecsceccecsstpacsyeonren le 


repeal of inconsistent lAWS.,.......:0+.seeeeeeee ABB | 


vaccination............... pest Aah aces onus uhscueeas ster 
improvements of settlers on Puget Sound to be 
neil Ce cassis i. sccscees in cuaasecsabinethepcsssaueoe 


land to be bought for Ottawas, &cy, in Michi- 


Spunk or Bull Frog, alias Hensan, Joseph, pay- | 


NT iA ees sc telat ee nese eee 


payment for damages by Ink-pa-du-tah’s band | 
at Spirit Lake ........0cccccsccrrveeseeeseeeee 486 | 


amounts to be first adjusted..................486 
negotiations with the Red Lake and Red River 
Chippewas in Minnesota .............++40.486 
with the Arapahoe and Chienne Indians, 487 
Merit L. Young, payment to........0...0000660487 
Indian Districts—see Indian Department. 


(See Willful and Malicious Injury.) 


$e 


483, 454, 486 | 


sesaevases eee | 


ssseeeeeee 483, 486 | 


son haeeeenecinteaeen il 














'| Ink-pa-du-tah’s band, adjustment and paymen: 
1 for damages done by, at Spirit Lake...” 
|| Insane, of the Army, Navy, and revenuc-c., 
1] service, may be retained in the INStitulion a 
Washington, unul cured, &c.......0....... 476 
Insane in the District of Columbia, appropriation 
Inspectors of steamboats, appropriations for 500 
Insurrection, &c., made a capital offense und t 
act giving judicial powers to certain minis. 
ters, KC rreeeeeseceeereeereeeeesseeteeeseseseseees edo 
(See Capital Offense.) ‘ 
Interest to be paid to certain contractors for car. 
I I SII vicateenciciccsveeinerccscale 503 
'| Interior, Department of the, appropriation for th» 








| 
| 
| 


support TE sevesessccesconcnvcenccevessessessscrce4OQ 
| Interior, Secretary of the—see Secretary of th, 
| Interior. 


International and Statistical Congress, at Londo) 
appropriation forexpenses of delegates to, 474 
Interpreters, to commission to carry into effec: 
convention with Paraguay, pay of.........473 
for consulates in China........cccocscsessosseee., 475 
Iowa, reservation of Fort Atkinson and India) 
agency, made subject to ordinary reseryati 
OF NE eos coccsveecnssssedesersececsss, ATT 
preémption rights allowed, and how.... ....477 
payment to, forexpenses of defense against | 
SOUR Rec os ckeusscsapaserssee<beseskssseeesses:ctO 
necessity of calling out the troops to |» 
PRRPIVER Sobe ecuce vicessachshocs rencoucspscemecsec dno 
pay and allowances of,as in the Army... .4 
and only while in active service.........4 
|| lowas, appropriations for the......... ..... is 
|| Lroquois Point, Michigan, appropriation for 





i 


SY 


sy 


oe 
chase of land at, for certain bands of Ottoy 

NE RII cots esconccntnonseseseesecesinee 
Issue, of what marriages dissolved by divorce, \ 


NS HPEREMIRTLED nan gsc atbanoncissesiaechsese> $87 


(See Divorce.) 
J. 


Jailin District of Columbia, appropriation for, 5) 

SUN y TOE TRAE LO vn eccnsennsscersnesevesenssessse 474 
appropriation for expenses of the embassy from 

ous 

‘| civil and criminal jurisdiction of ministers ani 
consuls of the United States in, 491, 492, 492 

one marshal may be appointed in.............42 

one prison may be hired in..........seeeeeeeee. ! 

i| (See Consuls; Ministers.) 

report of survey of route between, and C 


456 


” 


SONSDID ech sas tscictpascaceate ty ateiecee<cstes- o000e0494 
Judges of district courts in California, comp 
sation of, for extra services............ 479, 5u) 


Judicial expenses, appropriation for, and pro 
WONGLOR CHIMCK, ch secnbescisescgecockins ; 
Judicial powers, certain, conferred upon Ui 
States ministers and consuls, or other tine- 
| tionaries, in certain eastern countrics.....45)1, 
492, 498 


(See Consuls; Marshals; Ministers.) 
| Judiciary, appropriations for the........cees sul! 
| (See tides of the different Courts.) 
Jurisdiction, civil and criminal, of certain minis- 
ters and consuls abroad..........491, 492, 493 
(See Consuls; Ministers.) 


K. 


' 
| Kansas, disbursements for volunteers in, in 185), 








4x) 

certain mail routes established in..........--..40! 
appropriation for Service ON... did 

| Kansas Indians, appropriations for the........4°4 
title of United States in reservation assigned \\. 
Vested in FESEFVCES......cssccesereeeeceeeesee tly 

or in those decided to be heirs of reservees, 4\ 
a contracts for sale, not made effi 
IIIT siocenstiinlinnscosteseteusniammneamnivetn’ 470 


} 


} 
i 


SAINI iicxiinn’ts nein stack en ed eaeieeeene eens 


lands of reservees may in any case be so! 


( 
i 


| 

| 

| 

0 
patents to issue therefor.......sseeeeeere tl! 
proceeds of sale to go to benefitof reserves, 
| Kentucky, additional terms of Federal, cireutt, 
and district COUrtS i:)..ccccessseseseseeeeees 4D 
|; _ at Louisville, Covington, and Paducah...... 1 
| Kickapoos, appropriations for the...........+0:-4°3 


| Kiowas, appropriations for the... ....eeeeeeeeee 403 


L. 


Lake Winnebagoshish Indians, appropriations 


|a09 42h 
ee oe en hecpcopeennssoveDO) See 


| Land in Washington city, value of certain, to be 
L ascertained, and reported to Congress... 
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Land claims, provisions confirming grants by 
Georgia which may fall in Florida, on settle- 
ment of dividing line, if, &c............064.472 
rivate, in California, provision concerning sur- 
veys and plats OF sevrsecseseeeeseereseserssseeeeeA TD 
jurisdiction of district court in such er 

j 5 





(See California. ) ; 
nrivate,certain,in New Mexico, confirmed, 490 
of E. W. Eaton, John Scolley, Cornelio 
Vigil, Ceran St. Vrain...........see0eee00-0490 
claims of Scolley, Vigil, and St. Vrain, to be 
surveyed and located,..........:se0seeeeeeeeee400 
certain other such claims confirmed...........490 
but not that of Juan B. Vigil...... .........490 
effect of such confirmation. 2.........seeceeeee2e490 
Juan B. Vigil may institute suit against the 
United States on his claim................-491 
within what time, and how court to be gov- 
BYRD rovnedev ein nioeeseckeVawcrwinice th botavdeeds ee 
heirs of Luis Maria Baca may select certain 
bandl tn MOU OE, CBC isis ssicateccciasdéccscosceAl 
selection to be made within three years...491 
lands to be surveyed and located...........491 
act for final adjustment of, in Florida, Louis- 
FANN, RINE TMUMOUTA os cde cevicccscsctscsaccoacs< AO 
claimants by grant prior to cession to the Uni- 
ted States may apply to commissioners for 


confirmation Of Claim........cccccececeeeee495 | 


mode of application..........seeceeceeseseeeeee 49D 
who to be commissioners, their authority and 


DULY ..sccvcrcecceveccees pivaedéatethatentseeesen iene A 


to report to Commissioner of General Land 
OfFICO.....sseerereerseseerssssesescseceesesseeess 400 
claims reported upon to be divided into three 


CAAUON scan ccivnivscusduaviistceeasattenehekensseoe 


contents of each Class.......cccccceccsccoeveess495 | 


no claim to be reported for confirmation that 
has heretofore been rejected by any board 
OS RUBE CIOM, Soci ccisesviecesresnveeves ee 


or twice rejected ON Its METItS........660060-495 | 


Commissioner of General Land Office to re- 
port to Congress claims approved for con- 
FYWIRUEOIE eon nrcsiesceeeshistovededssctvecesuseee) 

and all things done under this act..........495 
claims approved and rejected by said Commis- 
sioner to be treated as belonging to public 
lands of the United States...........ce00000+-495 
claims disapproved to be reported to Con- 
BVOBS-<éecsciecie bebe dddbasnudddelaspuetacdebeedecvssee 


proceedings when lands, title to which is con- | 


firmed, have been sold by the United 
‘ikon 495 
other lands may be entered in lieu thereof, 
495 

evidence given to former boards as to any claim, 
shall be taken as prima facie true.........495 
and be admitted on examination of claims 
tadier thin debs. 20 s..60i a iii eS 
lands claimed under this act not to be sold be- 


PRAGON vc kcucccwveesarucssbivevddasputa 


fore final -GOCisiON voici ccsMicce doccvscceeccs495 | 


cultivated land not to be surveyed, &c., with- 


OUT MIO CAG ines NS BA enki. 495 | 
claimants to advance certain fees for record- 


proceedings where lands have not been held 
twenty years, but are claimed by complete 
BONG NO 6 se Giens cebitev aii citeeteee SOD 


to be by petition to Federal district court, 495 | 
proceedings thereon ......sscccessee eeeeeeee 496 | 


this act to be in force five years unless, &c., 496 
claims presented within hen years may be de- 
Cided afterwards.........ccrccccsvevescecoreeses495 
Land districts, an additional one, (Columbia 
river district,) established in Washington 
TRCGROOF etre civwviornsevsbdib edb sitede cies $T4 
boundaries, and alteration thercof..........474 
register and receiver to be appointed, and their 
Lands, public, title of United States, in reserva- 
tion of Kansas Indians, to vest in reservees 

OP OG BONN, ib ie saieinc ech eesic deen sevecsc MTS 
in lowa, reserved for Fort Atkinson and an 
Indian agency, to be disposed of as public 
lands ordinarily are..........seccserseeseeeee4 77 
certain preémption claims allowed.........477 
two persons on same quarter section may 
Jointly pre€mpt..........ccccccscrscccccseveeeA dd 

no declaratory statement required..........477 

lot to be conveyed to city for schools in Wash- 
SRGAOR ds dccvaiteevveccccsawessédvalicdsescodsveeeS tt 

_ to continue to be used for schools.........477 
title to certain, in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
relinquished to city of Baton Rouge ...482 





THE APPENDIX. 

1 Lands, public—Continued. 
|| survey of Grand Cheniere Island, confirmed, 482 
preémption rights granted............ss000000.482 
| certain entries of, by mail contractors, con- 
ReMOR ics cdascisicidets lnnmbunasnmahee 
patents to issue, if terms of contractare com- 
| whied Writhiiciccdicsasecisisisnsnction vbiddeeiin AO 
and entries been used as stations............490 
provisions ot act restricted to one and the first 
set of bond fide preémptions...............490 
no more rights to se acquired under the act, 
490 
reservations to be sold, when stations are aban- 
GO i ersitntbiistOih cn etaesendieitabiieninierpinA 
laws granting preémption rights to mail con- 
tractors, repealed ......ccccccrceccceseeceseeerers 490 
| missionary claims at Sault Ste. Marie, to be 
confirmed as claims of individuals......496 
upon approval, patents to issue therefor, 496 
| 
| 


grant to parish of Point Coupee...............003 || 


eR Nia csin csivisivniin> danbarvendoniwisesesc Ol 
|| (See Bounty Land Warrants; Virginia Land 
Warrants.) 
|| Law expenses, appropriations for ...............500 
|| Law library, for Supreme Court of the United 
IRs sencienriecandenighvadscasnnserseicneneee 
| Letter-carriers, to deliver letters for one cent 

COON .rverveccrencccsssronsnecsvevccsvnsoeevevensesses 400 


to receive same for SCIVICES ......cceecceeseee ss 400 


| 
es 
| request of writer is thereon, may be returned 
BE WINUNOE wis ivesdenceriscensicescescquodeesisievesh de 


NRE saceiticcerw sects serie tite vheeterdisascass he 
| 


in District of Columbia....... Bit eee mine 


Gt SMECULLVES MIRNA sceccccccsvecccsceccvessscsceedOe 


Columbia, how granted........ccccccccssseses4dd 
Licutenants, in the Navy, increased pay of...476 
of lieutenants commanding.............6..476 
Life-boats and apparatus, appropriations for...501 
Light-House Board, appropriations for........498 
Light-house establishment, appropriations for, 
501 
Light-houses, beacons, buoys, &c., general ap- 
Propriation fOV..........ccceeceecerereeeeee4B7, 488 
saving of appropriations from falling into sur- 
Plus fUNd.........cccceeceeeseeeeeereseeeseeeeee eee A BT 
provisions respecting, in the following States, 
Viz: 


| CRIN tik Kc tibdedideiincédacscaddsise tester 
IRIN, ao Saas dss hin cs ac escicebessasices $l 
BOGE Ra vite csetie osnsscccccccscetecssseessseseOe 


DORR INGE hes ssc ceccee sivecesewessse teenies MO? 
PE IAIT ho schoéiedcb se the is Cibsscesisaltcccceel 
Mississippi.....cccccccccsccce-covcecscavecseceesee 400 
DOW SOMCY i. cccccceccscsccsscsccescevercvessoceseGOe 
DE NG oss cccurcdge ctnbsdavdewesbeuntiiones 487 
RT CPRIIRR Boi i adsbch ctw Rinitincacisaw ee 
PR AIUN, RUIMNE Poss Scias Vac cae coGeasheuatseesuscdOl 


WV MMC O TMB Secchi sds be cden dddsnasbchacdicedscss AEG 
Daboll’s ear signal to be tested..........0..6...487 





light-house and site at Pass Christian to be 
| GONE... «2 vecivoevee soscocsccecee4OO 
money not to be expended for light-houses, 
Bor Us Gti... es ohiWlasvesocee 
necessary preliminary surveys for light-houses, 
| how made... phoraovenssiobdesvesenidevneteoe 
proceedings when reports are adverse .......488 

when favorable......cccossessscocessscscceseeseoo400 
Secretary of Treasury may reéstablish discon- 


TORO eee e eee eeneeeeee 


ee eeeeee 


| Eathtablouec Board isicciiecds ic ciecttees scivess 
light-vessel to be restored at Galveston bay..488 





Light-house, at Oswego, New York, appropria- 
TNO, 656055555... SdcsshdsvatiVibesteddeebecedsdaen 
Loan, of twenty-one million dollars,to be used 
in the redemption of Treasury notes, act 
IOIRING i ois ds ccccdssiViectolvckasestmtevesn ae 
proposals for loan to be advertised for......493 
when to be opened, and what bids accepted, 

493 


amount borrowed, terms, &c.............493 
to give an abstract of proposals, and state 
what were rejected and what accepted...493 





Letters, in post office, undelivered, if name and | 


| not to be advertised or treated as dead letters | 
Levy court, may grant licenses to taverns, &c., | 
Library, of Congress, appropriation for.......497 | 


Licenses, tavern and cther, in the District of | 


PO NB, cisic cn nscecnsussncssupvesscouccevesversseMOe | 
Washington Territory ........sescereeseeeeee 488 | 


signal erected by Daboll to be purchased... 487 | 
other ear signals to be tested ...........6.00000.487 | 


tinued light-houses on recommendation of | 
488 | 


authority to erect range-beacons repealed...488 | 


Secretary of ey to report to Congress | rd 
|| Makahs, appropriations for the ..... de ihzedieie’ 470 
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Loan—Continued. 
stock to be issued at six per cent. for money 
bors O eth skist dsc ccierdiatinwencele 
none to be disposed of for less than par...493 
certificates to be signed and sealed, &c...493 
not for less sum than $1,000..............493 
coupons of semi-anuual interest may be 
wttnched cicscebsiieiss sisGdescbstiiedinss GO 
how assigned and transferred................498 
appropriation for expenses under this act...493 
no additional compensation to any salaried 
OR GBY cnvseicsorrereestinemenceneaaianne 
faith of the United States pledged for payment 
Of loan and interest .....cccccccccsercvesesecveee4 GG 
Louisiana, act for final adjustment of private 
i} Land: Clade U9) isciicece csi cede dccnaevecdedildvsceg 00 
(See Land Claims, Private.) 
| Louisville and Portland canal, enlargement of, 
GUAT OPINED cscs ccs itecapSetecdscssbacsbsueiensse eee 
branch may be built.........cccccsccrssscesees soe DO4 
credit of the United States in no way pledged 
hereby......ses- icedeseeuedeateumenseane 
tolls to be only such as to keep the canal in re- 
PBIF cveveriees +004 
|| Macon, Georgia, made a port of entry for the 
title DOING ii 5.05 sie Juskvedendeuseeuigivwinene 
|| Magazines, appropriations for construction and 
| FOPRITD OF. ...cccsvercsessscrvediccccoveussectesseess HOM 
| Magnetic telegraph, from Missouri to San Fran- 
cisco, proposals for use of by Government to 
be advertised for..... adhe ee re 
contract to be given to lowest responsible bid- 
OOF ance seddvsdnevexear teddies On 
not more than $40,000 a year to be paid by the 
UU Rited: BimteR oncvcccccsercesceununeek .--- 481 
| right of way, and to use public lands for sta- 
CHONG, QTAINOD sda seveccsvcinccvevessineovecesop Oe 
preémption rights not granted hereby .......481 
or exclusive right to construct lines.......481 
contract not to be made until line is in opera- 





TORR R OH eee HR OH ee Ee ee weeee 





WUD Gina ic acceu eee Rdavetdecueaetaiae waiarees 438] 
payments to cease when contractors fail to 
comply with contract......secceeceeeeeeee os0ee48) 


Government to have prior right to use lines, 48] 
and may connect same by lines with military 


POStS.....cccccccccescececscccerecs bédebdodenten oveseeSOl 
lines to be open to use of all citizens......... 4x} 
rates of charges for transmission of telegrams, 

481 
branch line to Oregon may be built............481 

right of way, G&C......ccccccccscsrescccecsceeees 48] 


if Government business at ordinary rates ex- 

ceeds contract price, excess to be reported to 
CORMTOED ivicoecssccedasde scdcouMl 
use of line to be free for certain scientific pur- 

POSES.....06 sles sestedebocesstecs@On 
telegrams to be impartially transmitted......481] 
act may be altered, GC.......cccccecesereseerees ee AB] 
| Mail contractors, for service through ‘Territories 


oer ee Tee eee eee ee 








| west of Mississippi may have certain land 
entries cella 20 ideiiesitasee ae 
| patents to issue, if terms of contract are com- 
plied with, G&C........ccccrcccccccsecescsceeseeeee4 90 
| no new rights to be acquired under act of 

1BGS ..cccvcccccrccsscscecscrcsscossscouseseseseseess 400 


| mail stations to be reserved, &c................490 
reservations to be sold when stations ure aban- 
GONG E ois 5 icc th PRedivess bideeceedacveawiays Pivewes 490 
| lawsgranting preémption rights to, repealed, 490 
| Mail routes, certain, eStablished in Kansas...470 
| appropriation for service ON. .......eeeeeeeee ATS 
\| Mails, transportation of foreign, or domestic, by 
Steamship, for POStAe.......ccecccreceeeeeeee4B0 
preference to be given to American steamships, 
when; £6 iid din haieidal Bee 430 
|| transportation of, to Olympia, Oregon.......480 
Mail service, in Kansas, appropriations, &c., 
GOV ic cscdeccssssssvaavacacesdstéasevediveciacsstaity 40 
between California and Washington Terri- 
- 490 
to be six times a week between Sacramento 
ANd Ol yMPIS..ccccccccccsevrccosscseccoesseceee 490 
COMPENSALION......cccecccsevscccsscscscrcccceeeee 490 
ocean service from San Francisco to Olympia 
to be discontinued on performance of this, 490 
Mail stations, for certain contractors west of tli 
Mississippi, to be reserved..........0e0ee0--- 490) 
‘| reservations to be sold when stations are ¢ban- 





COPY ccnccn eoecccccccccccccccccevecesecocccoesece 


WO ses Bis ocean Wiitesis vicina SOU- 


: . reese 
\| Mail ae from Charleston, via Savannah, 
|] to Key Weot....sccscccsseersereereeeecersees e003 


\| Malicious injury—see Willful and malicious injury. 
‘| Marine corps, appropriation for ..........-493, 494 
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Market-house—sce Washington. 
in Washington city, grant, &c., for building, 473 
Marriages, in presence of any consular officer in 
a foreign country, between what persons to 


198 WONG sodsscbes ciccvevcnnsvcsessssenesceceseseentes 493 
certificate thereof to be sent to Department of 
BARRE ccciccccvccscccscvecvcctccseecsccceevovesecces 493 
contents of such certificate .......ccccccsecses 493 
Married woman, protection for, and for her prop- 
erty, when deserted by her husband...... 437 
proceedings to obtain order of court in such 
BEBO ncccvinveveeeedeseeaunens ee ee 

effect of such order ...... Heineniiis hesheebedae’ 000487 
Marshals, appropriation for the .........0...00+ 500 


deputics and other ministerial officers, punish- 
ment of, for permitting prisoners to ¢s- 


cape ecececccsseoe eeeeee sae enereeeeeee pundebebecbansie 

to what cases to apply ........sccececeesersees 490 

President may appoint, for certain consular 

COULUH sccnsvnses er shine biken pascesenss cache 

number and distribution ............000e00000-492 
DOME, SAINT, GURY cnncscnccansasssoccssneviseses 492 | 
provision for suits on such bond........ 492 

and for the production of them in such 

GREE s vicciinkan neawhuieschonteikinssewkeewaeel 492 

appropriauion for pay of, for consular court in 

SPEND i dcteesnin chien aitasincesnnsisecissencbees peace 475 

Massachusetts, appropriations for light-houses 

iinvcnwvebddnee tistinencntedundaptbenisaaseceucsbonscie 487 


the ship, name changed from Rockall 
Masters in the Navy, increased pay of, and to | 


SG DO UIROR ied an cede cnrcterstinstenst 476, 477 
Medical corps of Army, to be increased ....... 459 | 
Medical department, appropriation for, of the 

EIN, ccsannepananticwepnicnsenent Sobsiabesonsenteded 459 | 

OE GE IO ecisciswntcintttatnedscaveninvenncinsil 493 | 


Meigs, Captain, accounts of, to superintend 
Washington aqueduct, to be cena 

Menomoncees, appropriations for the...... 483, 484 

Methodist Episcopal Church, payment to Mis- 
sionary Society of, for release of land claim 


ie 
~) 
te 


Me OO RG io viscnii since ciebesdiden imams 482 
appropriation for purchase of land of, at Iri- 
quois Point, Michigan...........0sseceesseeee486 
Miamies, appropriations for the........... eeocees 484 

Michigan, appropriations for light-houses in, 487, | 
488 


Middle Oregon Indians, appropriations for the, | 
471, 456 

Midshipmen in the Navy, increased pay of...476 
Military Academy, appropriations for, for 1860 
OI Bi icieisscdeerainccensaees semmaenees sisndeeaae 
commission upon to be appointed, &c....... 490 
purposes and reports of commission.,.....490 
pay, appropriation for ........ pevcevesccnsseahOO 
Military posts of the United States, telegraph 
lines lO,.... pidge puaoninss ere wsbitaas sonnel 
Military roads in Washington Territory, appro- 
priation for.......+. sonvepbacesne socssccvcccoceh eS 

Fort Benton to Walla Walla.. .............474 
Steilacoom to Fort Vancouver.............-474 | 
where to be expended..........cccesesesseseeeeeee4 74 
Miils’s equestrian statue of Washington, appro- 
priauon for expense of inaugurating ...... 504 
Miltumore, Edward, children of, to be restored to 
relaulives.... SbURs ep emnensecoboundsunasienncsteee 
Ministers, &c., of the United States in China, 
Japan, and Siam,to have judicial powers, 

&c., in addition to powers imposed by 

OREN Dans dinvesnvenscsecvess wecesdy Gay 488 

as to crimes and misdemeanors.............491 





provisions of act, as to crimes and offenses, | 
extended to Turkey........ sampeoennineeaglee 
and to civil cases where the law of Turkey 
POTMIIUS.. 000008 Se 
provisions of act extended in a certain degree | 


ere eeeeeee 


OR £0 CFV El CUBR ecesccseccccesecee sosceecsnccese ! 
| 
| 


INDEX 





TO 
Ministers, &c.—Continued. 

regulations and decrees to be in writing, &c., 
to be sent to Secretary of State, to be laid 
before Congress for revision...........-..491 

to prescribe modes of authenticating complaints 
on which warrants for arrest issue.........49] 
to adjudicate finally upon certain appeals from 
consuls, &C........:- paces eee. Oe 
to decide finally all cases coming to him by 
QNPOAlncccvvccsoerscocccsrceneccccsvescetee essences MOD 
to issue process to carry decision into effect, 492 
to prescribe rules for granting new trials...492 
approval by, of conviction in capital cases..492 
may postpone capital executions.........+++.-492 
or submit the case to the President of the 
United States for pardon,.........00+0++++-492 

to establish a tariff of fees for judicial services, 492 
how to be paid and applied...................492 
accounts thereof to be kept, and transmitted 
annually to Secretary of State............492 
may assent to settlement of certain criminal 
cases by the parties.........0..ccccsccscoecereeeh G2 
to favor settlement of civil causes, by parties, 
OF by arbitratiOn.......cececccecersereesereeseee4 ID 
to prepare forms for submission to arbitration, 


492 
may call on local authorities for aid and sup- 
port....... cocccccocccees cscececescconecsces csesceseosA en 


meaning of word ** minister’? and ** consul’ in 
CRORE iis secivvesiven Len ahele anh shee 
where there is no minister, his duties devolve 
upon consul general or consul,...........+..492 

to be responsible for their conduct to the Uni- 
ted States ........0.0. sesunnbphessne péhupesvineseae 

both in their — and official capacity, 492 

may try capital cases for murder and insurrec- 
CON sone cncccnssccsssncnncecess: Scssdccentccebdecssnsataee 

may issue writs, &c., to prevent enlistments, 
may resort to force to exccute this power, 492 

what expenses to be allowed in the adjustment 

OF their ACOOUNEE...00.eccrccrsccvecsencccnes +0492 
jurisdiction of, to be appellate only...........492 
except in capital cases of murder and insur- 
rection, or wherea consular officer isa party 

OF WR cisniscssksccoiins sesseen sce 

} to foreign countries, appropriations for......475 
| Minnesota, provisions of swamp land act ex- 


eee eeeneees 


a 
grant not to exclude certain lands...... senvenGo 
selections to be made within two years, from 
what time to be computed..........eeeeee0e470 
appropriation to pay the expenses of Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Territory of............+. 481 
provision for damages to citizens of, at Spirit 
Lake escesessee qoovensvensscscecbisecneeéontcsnnases Gis 

for negotiations for extinguishing title of Chip- 
PCWAS IN........0000¢ coccccccsecccsnccoccnvessessees SOO 
Minot’s Ledge light-house, appropriations for, 
501 

Mint, appropriations for the ........sceseseeeeeeee-D02 
cents no longer to be exchanged at, for certain 
OPEB encvanesnee anccccencacccen soscncocosescssescece 
Miscellaneons payments, in Post Office Depart- 
ment, detailed statement of expenditures un- 

der head of, to be reported...........+000++++.480 

no part to be used in defense of certain suits, 480 

| Missionary claims, at Sault Ste. Marie Michigan, 
to be confirmed as claims of individuals, 496 

| upon approval, patents to Issue.........0.0+..-486 
| Mission ae, in Wisconsin, may be entered at 
G1 2S per ACre......rccccccccccecsedsscoceccseccsee4 IO 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, payment to, for release of land claim 

in Oregon, GC ....cccccccccccreccccecsccecsosveces4On 
appropriation for purchase of land of, at [ri- 
quois Point, Michigan.....0.s+esereeereee 486 
| Mississippi, appropriations for light-houses in ,488 


> 


and to Morocco, Muscat, 'I'ripoli,and Tunis, |; Missouri, payment to, for expenses in repelling 


form of trial, oaths of witnesses............491 
costs and compensation of officers.........491 
‘bail-bonds and appeals..............0000000000491 | 
regulations and decrees to be in writing, &c., 491 | 
consuls to assent or dissent in writing....491 | 
to be published with consent, &c., and thus | 


SE icmnarsmncnnnhssnsipansssenpanai 492, 493 
493 | 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, how to be en- | 
GORDON saeves cvrvensoncnssssnssanonseenses voveeeeee AQ] | 
to prescribe forms of process to be used by con- 
AID. en nasincene sss acerevccotnscbgesens coveseeeee49] | 
mode of executing and return thereof......491 | 
| 
} 
| 


the Osage Indians in 1837........eccee eee 477 
(See Land Claims, Private.) 
act for final adjustment of private land claims 
provisions concerning private land claims 
in—see Private Laws. 
Missourias, appropriations for the...............484 


LD ccccecccsccecescecece 


| Molallas, appropriations for the.......00..eee0++-486 


| Molels, appropriations for the........+++sse++210472 
| Morocco, vivil end criminal jurisdiction of min- 
isters and consuls of the United States in, 493 

(See Consuls; Ministers.) 


become binding until annulled, &c., by || Murder made a capital offense under act giving 


COngress.....cccrseesesesessecsssssevccsconsesee49l | 
to take effect from what Ume ........06000-491 


judicial powers to certain ministers, &c., 492 
(See Capital effenses.) 

















| Muscat, civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
ters and consuls of the United States 
(See Consuls; Ministers.) 


N. 


—- 


Minis. 
in, 493 


National Gallery and School of Arts, act to yp. 
corporate, in the District of Columbia.....479 
name, corporate powers, KC......cceseeeeees 479 

| National Observatory, use of certain telegraph 
line to be free to, for scientific purposes, 4g] 
| Nautical Almanac, appropriation for......474, 494 
_ Naval Academy, appropriation for..............494 
| Naval Asylum, appropriation for................494 
| Naval Monument, appropriation for removal of 
| from Capitol to Naval Academy, Annapo- 


Niiivscecsachsnshed te abmaieveianel eteeeeseeeeseesseeensd 94 


i Naval Observatory, appropriation for..........494 
|| Navy, act to increase and regulate pay of, 476, 477 


pay, on the active list, Ofs.....sseeeeeeeseeeee, 476 
CAPLAINS .....secrsesececessecereseececeesscceseees 476 
commanders and lieutenants command. 

ABE cocoresesvoseeiseusboatintactantebersesene. Ath 
MseusbeMAMtB. .coccsssoccsersescocsorsdsocoeccoscoss $76 
CHAIRING ss0sc.cccosessosevesssonrsvscescsesesoes 476 

to conduct public oe 
1 


; after manner 
of church of which he is a mem. 


BOON sesiere aisis SsbA SE TOMS IR NEOUS Sa nites Sones 476 

to report annually to Secretary of 
NAVY cccsescsvcsrsrscosessccesesesses cee, 476 
MASLELS...ccccccccccccrsesssescvccesceccsccssccness 41h 
increased pay to whom to attach......., 476 
passed MIdShIPMEN.....receeeesereeeeeeseesees 476 
MIA SATMNEN....6000.0000 -ceccsseee seccsecssscesesens 476 
surgeons, passed assistant, and assistan 
SUIEZEONS. .ercccesecensccsccccvevecsereeenss 476 
PUMSETS oo eceee coccsceceeees covcosccosdoceseccecseech iG 
professors of mathematics............000000. 476 
ENEINEEFB......0000-cevcsescercecsescesersees4i0y 471 
WOUND TROLD sos ca cscnke dca dscevincevirsin sss: 477 
pay of chiefs of bureaus and superintendent 
Naval Observatory not altered............ 477 


of officer experimenting in gunnery at Wash- 
MEO vei ccsccenssssarescccessisresoresccseseocseshll 


what hereafter to constitute sea service...... vi 
furlough pay or right to furlough officers not 
affected hereby..........cecce@eocececesceeserees 477 
pay of officers on reserved list, when called into 
ACLIVE SCVICE.....cccccccereccescescecsseceesess 477 
their present pay not affected hereby......477 
general appropriation for 1860-61 ......493, 494 
pay, provisions, sick, &C.........seeeeeeeseeeees 493 
pay for year ending June 30, 1860............ 494 
repair and CQuipMENL.......cecseeereeeeerserreeers 493 


repairs costing over $3,000 at any yard, on hull 
and spars of any vessel not to be made, 
until commission report thereon.........493 
commission of whom to consist.............493 
repairs costing over $1,000, &C......... ee 493 
examination to be made of the sailing vessels 
of the Navy, and cost of giving them full 
SUCAM POWET «1.04 seceseeeecnersessereeseesee dill 
report thereon, and on expediency of the 
alteration, to be made to next Congress, 493 


fuel, hemp, ordnance, KC......0ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 493 
CONLINGENCICS ee sereserereereeseeeresesseeeeereeeess 493 
each bureau to show its own disbursements, 
493 

estimates hereafter to be given in detail...493 
BAILPEtre,...2. ceceeceee eeceee seneeecsescessacrecsers 493 


MAFINE COTS .........ccerereersenerersereveeee4Idy 494 
navy yards, preservation of works and current 
FOPRITS occsorescscnncssgevecconascosenscsoves:«of04 

at Portsmouth......0.crccscscessccccccecsere «404 
ORR cain <stsncesbsicedicotenesptinnvenansrs cnet 


at New York.......cccsssrsovessesssceesseseeeeeAld 
at Philadelphia.........0.-scccccoscsccsceesereees 494 
at Washington ........c.cccssscsseeserseeseeer Ald 
at Norfolls ...c0c.ccrcrcrcscosresccsccovecccccsesses 494 


a clases nntnesel ee 
at Mare Island .......sscseseersereseeerseeeeeree td 
at Sackett’s Harbor........cscccocssseeeeeeeee dd 


hospitals, construction and repair of.......-- - 
magazines, construction and repair... 494 
civil establishment at navy-yards........--+-494 


instruments, books, charts, K&c........++++ dD 
contingent expenses sensosooncesseencerssssencecee Ald 
Naval Observatory.....ccssssesseneseseneneerseee tt 
Naval Academy .........ssscserseseescsensverersee® 494 
Nautical MMA DAC ses sccviseer sesrererssnnrecseeee 494 
report on survey of route between Californi 

and China, &6.........csscseeccecnceesserneeees AM 
charts of Behring’s Straits survey....+-.-++.--44 
removal of naval monument to Naval Acad’ 


CTY ceeeccccevereeenecs eeeees eeceeeeeeeneeesereeeerr’ © 
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Navy—Continued. 

*pursers to be called a i+ ON 
ase of pursers’ clerks at certain navy-yards, 
ve 494 
for prevention of counterfeiting. .....s0+++++.494 | 

examination of Isthmus of Chiriqui..........494 
report upon quality and probable quantity of 

COR TIUER Site tedisi te sah ass widens 
report upon value of privileges contracted for 
conditionally by Secretary of the Navy, 494 

Navy Department, appropriation for.....474, 499 

Navy-yards, appropriations for preservation of 

works at, and current repairs ..............0++.494 


Nebraska nas repair of capitol in.......502 
two additional Indian agents in, to be ap- 


POINtE ..serreeeeeeeeeeeerereetseresseresereesss+ US 
one for the Poncas and one for the Paw- 
salary... Spare aks oad deutch ee kana aeemeneeel 

Negroes, mulattoes, &c., delivered from vessels 
~ seized in the slave trade, may be sent to Af- 
rica, &C..... ventas iputioiguetsvakedeuntosveuaeenOn 
President may contract therefor...........+0+--481 
commanders of United States armed vessels may 
Melee RIES: vena ecoteicaieeUdsesveusacocsecheuscGd 


New Mexico Territory, pay and allowances to 
| 


militia called out in 1854..........cceseeeeeeee DOO 
to be the same as in the Army..........s0+0e00-489 
only for GTO MONURI ooct insta ciktsccivevsevenece 
act to confirm certain land claims in..........490 
eflect of such confirmation............0+++++-490 
(See Land Claims, Private.) 
appropriation for completion of capitol in...502 
no part to be expended until; Ges. .ec..00: SOP 
one additional Indian agent in...............+..503 
GRIATY sersercee coccscccsesers <avvesecelee 
Newspapers, sent in packages, to one address, 
postage prepaid, &c., to be delivered to own- 
BI cs sciabsvcnsavisiwinewcsssins Mit coinivensseegiinade 480 
New York, law subdividing northern district of, 
into three divisions, for trial of issues of fact, 
FONORIOR bcassisasvnn eo veyecis beesscousdivewnebuceted 470 
New York Indians, appropriations for the....483 


eee eeeeeeens 


Passed midshipmen in the Navy, increased pay 
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. | ‘i 
Paper, standard forcongressional documents, how | Post Office Department— Continued. 


determined........00-s00 seuss pinbinsonst emesis 505 | 
samples of, to be furnished.............+ ecocesa 905 


Paraguay, act to carry into effect convention be- 


tween the United States and..............++4 473 | 
United States to appoint commissioner and sec- | 


PORALY svacccccescccccacscssesonscctcccccecescecsconnshee 
commissioners to make rules, &c.............. 473 | 
pay of commissioner, secretary, interpeter, | 

innpartisnmenninins ntdttipinverelnannianennntten 473 | 
papers, &c., to be sent to commission and re- | 

turned to State Department....... oveceesecces 473 | 
commissioner for Paraguay may depositcopies, | 

GeO i wanscasescncssuecesncsnconcoes aestnssdabsaoannanses 473 
money paid under this act to be retained from | 

that received from Paraguay............+0++ 73 


Passed assistant surgeons in the Navy, increased | 


DORE Clenasevnsnvencneravesesacencessdevsusteooneownes 476 | 


iiscienieas pide eecbetinneedenteennomsestnendreians 476 | 


Passengers, seduction of, or illicit connection with | 


female, by master, or other person,employed | 


on board of any vessel of the United States, | 
during voyage, how punished...........+++ 470 
subsequent intermarriage may be pleaded in | 
WEE nccnnscpssacdoccovenashoacsosereocignseoevesosaeese 470 | 
no conviction to be had on uncorroborated tes- | 
timony of the female seduced.......... woeeee470 | 
indictment to be found within one year...... 470 | 
sentence may direct fine, when collected, to be | 
aid for use of female or child...........00+ 470 | 
sian and persons employed on board not to | 
frequent part of vessel assigned to emigrant | 
passengers, EXCept, KC... seeereeereeeeees 470 | 
doing so, to work a forfeiture of wages...470 || 
master permitting such frequenting to be | 
RR cectrnedaicnivesesceravenn nannies seieonmensied 470 | 
notice hereof in different languages to be posted | 
in conspicuous places in vessel .......+.++++ 470 | 
penalty on master for neglecting to post such | 
BOON ici xigsvxs cakes srakdonatcsaneonvees eeavedsed 470 | 


Patent Office, pay for certain examiners and as- 


sistant examiners in........ Susebenccenans 502, 503 | 


Nez Percés, appropriations for the........471, 486 || Patents, and patented inventions, arms and sup- | 
’ ’ ’ I 


Nisquallys, appropriations for the...............484 
Notaries Public, in the District of Columbia, may 
take acknowledgements of deeds of real or 
personal property therein..........sseeee0++496 
Northeast Executive Building, appropriation 
[OP iacassesvenss eocevece covccccees gisbaxsevecssibiobuceee 
Northwest Executive Building, appropriations 


Oo, . 


Oaths, forms of, to be prescribed, in trials, &c., 
before certain ministers and consuls abroad, 
491 
Ocean mail service may be performed for post- 
pees to American steamships............480 
etween San Francisco and Olympia.........490 
when to be discontinued...........c.++00+00+-490 
Odd Fellows, Independent Order of, in District of 
Columbia, incorporated .........seeeeeee00000478 
power and duties of corporation, &c.........478 
Officers, accounts of certain disbursing, to be set- 
20004 | 
Olympia, Oregon, mail service to.............+-.480 
Omahas, appropriations for the...........00ce0008 484 
Ordnance, appropriation for.........s0.++..489, 493 
for office of a ORS sicvs PANaesbcdvvcddesseccseseeer 
Oregon, provisions of swamp land act extended 
to evccivcecccnescssesoenbecssocccscccoccsecoe AGO 
grant not to include certain lands......0.00++..469 
selections to be made within two years......469 
from what time to be computed........... 470 
branch telegraph line to, certain contractors 
MAY CONBIFUCL .........ccccccccccccccccsovocone 40 
privileges granted therefor..........s.s0000++481 
terms of Federal district court in..............495 
salary of district judge.........ccccesessseeeeeeee495 
appropriations for Indian service in...........486 
survey of part of boundary between, and Wash- 
INGTON TerritOry......00 seccccccsseceeeseesereee DOR 
Osages, appropriations for thé..........+.s+0++++-484 
Swego, appropriation for light-house at......502 
Ottawas, appropriations for the..........s000++0+484 
Ottoes, appropriations for the ........seeee00e+-484 


P. 


Packages of newspapers and periodicals for dif- 
ferent persons, received at post office, and 
postage prepaid, to be delivered to individual 
OWI B ac cecendeesebbe sconces cos ccsoecvesecssseesss GeO 


ave 
CL eee eee ween eeee ae eeereeeeseseees 


UGG. .<cx C00 HOSdSO CECE DET OOED ESSE SECeeeseoCECOees 


Pawnees, appropriations for the.... .484, 485, 486 
Paymaster, pursers in the Navy hereafter to be 


Periodicals, sent in packages to one address, pre- 


Persia—see Consuls; Ministers. 
Philadelphia, appropriation for construction of | 


Pillager bands, appropriations for the....483, 486 
Point Coupee, grant of land to parish of, in Lou- 


Postmaster General, to give detail of expendi- | 


GOREN cncsrecnesncsnicesestavnsecthvbanevstenbies 482 
Post office, act to provide for erection of, in Phil- 
RMa PIA ....0..0cccsescosssssscesseees er sovniies 496 
application of former appropriations........ 496 


a of, orright to use, not to be bought un- | 
I, iis techeveinasddoduiundavetsccvnnssccssedpes 500 | 


| 

' 

Paupers, transient, appropriations for, in District | 
| 


of Columbia...........0.- caebindvatevcatoss hata .501 | 


| 


MOMs sohah eset chaverebbh ss tasvinetadcntecvesined 494 | 
Paymaster General, appropriations for the office | 
Obisccscecsinia SeddeKtenessdcsenricedé aslicenoues dati 499 
Penitentiary, appropriations for the.........++.. 500 | 
Pensions, appropriation for, for the year ending | 
oe pave teharbeoteastes wekereke 469 | 
invalid pensions, Navy pensions, privateer in- | 
valid, &c....... pied eiiegeaeaseds asxeveisameieasiies 469 | 


.00-2480 | 


paid, &c., to be delivered to owners.. 


civil and pas ag” ne of ministers and | 
consuls of the United States In..........e00. 492 | 


court-house and post Office iN........e0eee00 496 


EMIBNBreccrvreccscccverees sossessntene ocoseccccessesoyae 
condition Of Zrant......s.ccceeeeee thenebineaneanas 503 
Point Isabel, Texas, custom-house removed from, | 

481 
Poncas, appropriations for the.......... -+470, 486 ] 
Port Huron, Michigan, part of military reserva- 





tion of Fort Gratiot, granted to, for a ceme- 
SOEU iki a duced duadakes ween atealia ules’ Gedcewees 494 | 


Postage on drop letters delivered by carriers...472 | 


name, date when subscription expires, and || 
address of person to whom sent, may be writ- | 
ten, &c., on printed matter after publica- | 
CN isicacsadewscdinveehsisson idtanesbaees vidain ---472 


tures under head of ‘ miscellaneous pay- 


purchase of Bailey and Levy lots, and con- 
struction of building thereon, for court-house 





and post Office.......cseeeeseeee esbiigoussanie oo. 496 | 
limit of price for sale of property bought of 
Bank of Pennsylvania.......... eesense esocccone SOG 


Post Office Department—sce Postage. 


deficiency appropriation for, for the year end- 
ing June BD, 1BSD.........ccccscccsccecessccceses4Oo 


XII 











appropriation for the year ending June 30, 
WOOO ciscasesn ebtedasabuimeumnvaliecete ee 

for what te be expended...... evemiepataaiaetenak ae 
interest to be paid on certain sums due con- 
RractOrs ...cce.. | icenrhecoudaeauneten aesalaiaialeal 469 

to be payable only to contractors them- 
OBR UGE ee. co icab ics abcacectnsccsbeccequenncancceeeee 

to be in full for all damages, and so receipted 
not to be allowed on payments for quarter 
ending December 31, 1859.........+++0+++-469 
appropriation for temporary clerks...........469 
post office blanks to be printed by contract, 


469 

contracts to be awarded, after notice, to low- 
est bidder............ peecimeecan oeaveeh erocencceSOe 
inconsistent laws repealed..........00+ cree eee 469 
general appropriation for 1860-61.............480 
transportation of mails ............ssceccseeees 480 
compensation of postmasters......... voeee ee 480 
mail depredations and special agents...... 480 
clerks to postmasters, ship letters, office fur- 
MILTO coccccccgnccccccsnscvasceenensonsenncoescess 450 
advertising, paper, mail bags, locks, &c, 480 
WUMSCOANCOUG so. sve do wesnecescscosesenssccaseis 480) 
postage stamps and stamped envelopes...430 
foreign balances...........+++- Lonames denvenaane 430 
deficiency appropriation, if revenue is insuf- 
CIO .rercccorcrocvecsccnccccseccocossssces ooeeee 430 
pay of route agents not to exceed $800......482 
of special agents not to exceed $600....... 430 


postmasters when to deliver to individuals news- 
papers and periodicals received in packages, 
480) 

detailed statement of expenditures under head 
of ** miscellaneous payments”’ to be made to 
Congress in Postmaster General’s annual re- 
POV... .eccecccereeeees conctesousebdategesinsstndoosas 480 
no part of ** miscellaneous payments”’ appro- 
priation to be used in defense of certain 


WE Corvin vacsnasdawtraes wines akan seumeameeniaana 480 
delivery of letters by carriers not toexceed one 
Cent ench.....ccccccce ‘pdcneeuninamaweaaa etd 480 
whole to ZO tO CAFTiC©@rs........ceceseees enmendes 4380 
boxes for delivery at outside stations in sub- 
urbs of cities...........6. ae acietiine eens 480 


net revenue therefrom, how applied.......480 
mails may be carried by steamship for postage, 


GCs... oosccsacee Scarenscacccccsccoscocceseee 020480 
preference where to be given to American 
steamships...... eeccevecsese coccccccccecccescces 400 


mail service to Olympia, Oregon............+..480 
act making further appropriations for, for 
PO vicccssincenes dieuderweney sccuneervenbeaee 503 
transportation of inland mails....... acehnasaene 
proposals and contract for carrying mail in 
steamships from Charleston, viaSavannah, 
to Key Wet ......c.cccccsccccccseresecscsseee 0d 
compensation to postmasters ........0+6+++--003 
clerks, ship-letters, &c...... eataaecicaseneessasennel 
mail bags and interests to contractors.....503 
postage StaMps, KC....ccccersceeceereeeeeseeee DOS 
FOTCHEN DRIANICED, <c.cccccoccceccccessettoscecaceasOe 
LOCUEECAPTIOUD vccccccniesccasesce dnvspeaieasuces ..003 
deficiencies for year ending June 30, 1860, 503 
payment to E. K. Collins of remaining bal- 
WC icinicianiginnaes pxbeamenaea sexnbnaansaneceaessemee 
contractors who failed to keep their contract 
from default of payment to them by the Uni- 
ted States to be ead therefrom.........003 
Pottawatomies, appropriation for the.......++..485 
Preémption claims—see Lands, Public. 
Printed matter—see Postage. 
sent through mails, what, may be written on 
after publication,.....ccccccosersececcceceeseeeeeh dc 
Prisoners, punishment of marshals, &c., for vol- 
untarily permitting escape of............-+-.490 
Prisons, for lier convicts in China, Japan, 
and Siam, money paid by ministers, &c., for 
rent of buildings tbr, to be allowed them in 
CREE COTTGII siececccnosss cccsecoes sincceusevae 
also for wages of keepers of......... coccesccceeSe 
number of, in said countries .3.........0000+2--492 
Prison ship in China, appropriation for......... 475 
Private land claims—see Land Claims, Private. 
Prospect Hill Cemetery, act to incorporate and 


powers and duties of corporation......+-+++++ 478 
officers of, their powers and duties.........+- 478 


to hold office until successors are elected, 478 
each proprietor of, entitled to one vote......478 
not less than seventeen contiguous acres to be 

set apart for CEMELCTY..++---e+seereeeeerereeee ATS 
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Prospect Hill Cemetery —Continued. 
streets, &c., not to be opened through ceme- 
GORY cowenvassaescnnrsbuscvcesenncovecesseseobarbebecss 475 


not to be obstructed by corporation Slee 478 | 


willful injury, &c., of tomb, monument, fence, 


corporation may receive bequests, gifts, &c., 


for certain purpost s,and hold personal prop- 


DS sanseceineuepeiebaeh seemed einen 478 | 
not to issue notes, &c., as currency.......478 
burial lots not to be subject to debts of propri- 
CLOTS. ccccccccccccccscccccccsooecccoccs eevececce eecees 478 | 
certificate of, under seal, to have same effect as | 
deed... nigdcniee tvcwiiet ica lta iee se pisos vehietnnts 
stockholders individually liable for debts of 
COTPOTAUON ceceescereeee Coccescocevcccecoosce eccses 478 
act MAY HC AMENGED, GC...00.escosecesecevs ocseetle 
OPERONS 20 TIS Gh inocccevncevenerewccin-daccnns 478 
Provident Association of Clerks, charter of, | 
NINO seaventvevicuhicact:Seessisveieieiiensnadl: 474 | 
members may withdraw on notice, and receive 
share of assets.,............. hapewshpasenasnkavioie 474 | 
Public Printing, price of, reduced forty per cent, 
505 
and binding to be done under direction of Su- 
EEE Wincoingscnpsccentesseckeimehonieones 504 
Superintendent of, to purchase or erect build- 
ings, procure machinery, &c..........006 504 
cost not to exceed $150,000...............0008 504 
may appoint foreman of printing and of bind- 
RIO’. 600 cabdnthh oaadadbensssaktiaiveaennetsteakint 504 
salary and qualifications of......... 404, 405 
their duties and responsibilities.......... 505 
not to employ more hands than necessary, 
505 
to report number employed to Congress at 
CACK BEBBION oso. goeescceveres pbadieneeenieck utile 505 
to be responsible for manuscripts, plans, &c., 
505 
to have charge of all matter ordered to be | 
EAE cccinsapesnken deen cegniwersesnnneqeennii’ 505 
to account quarterly with the Secretary of 
the Treasury........ Shek naneehniinbal oution hill 505 
to receive advances to pay for work and ma- | 
SEU TIE: sosnnskauus sankuiciien iia uddiceidanaadedl 505 
to settle accounts like other disbursing offi- 
ce Dilccwnddtds bud hokiksiwiimacenms beer kubeiakecsscoue 
PRROOIOR: TURONINE, wnissntnannephinnsiges inns ennio 505 
to charge himself with all materials re- 
SUNT sccntaks sbtiintcenabinbhvbesnteennixdins ue 


to do no printing but what is ordered by Con- 


gress or heads of Departments........... 505 | 


to see that volumes and sheets are promptly 
Delivered .cccccccesscee itn tele eaten e tials 505 
to furnish samples of standard paper for con- 


gressional documents to applicants.....505 | 
to advertise annually for proposals for pa- | 


PCT... cecvcccece SopneAeousenstnepnssereneseeceses 05 


proposals, how and where to be opened, 505 | 


contract to be given to lowest bidder, 505 


to see that contractis properly performed, 505 | 
differences between Superintendent and con- | 


tractors, how determuined.............00.00008 505 


proceedings where contractor is in default, 505 | 
liability of such contractors and their sure- | 


$BOBcccuceceoncsss+covencnvnenss ssesssnescesesesess 05 
Superintendent to procure engraving to be | 
OD cctnqscasneesuncsndnnneranecuneneveenvsnennet 505 | 

to prepare estimates annually............+. 505 
to Feport to Congress.......c.cceercssvcceseose 504 | 
subjects Of report......rcccccoscseccccesorcnces 505 


not to be interested directly or indirectly in 
any newspaper, &c., nor in any printing, 


Tinie bn chien ai in heneethatinaamensinnel 505 | 
violation hereof to be penitentiary offense, 505 | 
collusion of Superintendent to defraud the Gov- | 


ernment, how punished..............0+ — 905 
Public schools, land conveyed to city of Wash- 
ington for,...... suinphennerensewnnsnniewsaibins AGT 
Puget Sound, improvements of settlers on reser- 
vations within, to be paid for ......... veer A85 


Punishment imposed by certain ministers abroad, 
&c., to be een to offense.........492 
Purchases not to be made for supplies of Gov- 
ernment until after advertisement for propo- 


Ei NE 6 RO inns im senna ncds sonsienchsieionees 200 

nor unless authorized by law, or under an ap- 
PFOPTIALION MAAC............eeeeeeeesereenes ++ 000 

>) > 7 > > e -. 
Pursers in the Navy, increased pay of...... 476 
to be called paymasters,...........0..sseeeseeees 494 


pay of pursers’ clerk at certain navy-yards, 494 
Pursers’ clerks, at certain navy-yards, pay of, 
494 


Puyallups, appropriations for the..........+.....484 | 





INDEX TO 


Q. 
Quapaws, appropriations for the....... cleanse 
Quil-leh-utes, appropriations for the............ 472 
| Qui-nai-elts, appropriations for the............. 472 | 


, || Quartermaster General, appropriations for office 
shrubbery, &c., how punished.....cccesees 478 || 





| . = . 
| Reservations, of — 


OF thal itswodsiis sbchoubishddiinded secs MeibanCea ene 
Quartermaster’s department, appropriations for, 
488 

R. 


Rebellion, made a capital offense, under act giving 
judicial power to certain ministers, &c...492 

(See Capital Offenses.) 
Receiver, of Columbia river district, appoint- 
ment and pay Of,....60. .ccccoscscccoescees eveveeee4T4 
Red Riverof the North, appropriations for survey 
of sites for military posts near..........00+0.489 


reports to be made to Congress........ asesenee 
Register, of Columbia river district, appointment 
ORE PAY Cl ocvescssescesecisreesccaey Fas vast asseuee ee 
Register of Treasury, appropriations for office 
Divconcs siesncdinuccdsbinevectoursreseoisangees pexbaoe ae 

| Repairs, of vessels at any navy-yard, costing over 
$3,000, how to be made.............6 senator 493 
COME OPE GL NGO....00s0cnsetsecvevacees even 20200493 

| Reporter of decisions, appropriation for........ 500 
lose for mail stations, 


to be sold, when stations are abandoned, 490 
for certain Indians, appropriation for survey 


ss seston Se biueeianasse sab areveakece bER RS ReLs ese 486 
Reserved list in the Navy, pay of officers on, 
when called into active service..........60. AT7 
Rives, John C., provisions as to settlement of 
accounts of...... sSaesabbonkn beecestuneee Mhokeannee 497 
Rockall, the ship, name changed to Massachu- 
oe eecccccce Ocecccoccsescecooece ceveccececccces 482 
Rogue River Indians, appropriations for the, 485 
Rose, payment to..........0006 cub saoressusbes Sabkbalt 474 
Route agents, in Post Office Department, pay of 
none to exceed QBVD.........ccosesccccecceseees 480 


Ss. 
Sacs, appropriations for the........ssceesesseeeeee 480 
Sailing vessels of the Navy....e..ccccccocceseseeee493 
(see Steam Vessels.) 
Saltpetre, appropriation to purchase............493 | 





Sands, Captain Joshua R., may accept testimo- || Statistical Congress, appropriation for expenses 


nial from Great Britain........cccccseccssceeeee 4 

San Francisco, accounts of contractor to build | 
custom-house, &c., at, to be adjusted, &c., | 
503 | 


patent to issue therefor........... sseeeaseepieenekee 
former grant to revert to the United States, 482 
School lands, trustees for a township in Randolph 
county, Illinois, may select land in lieu of | 
tet Oss eveseses Ros eeneKtberb elements sanbianes eee 
where selections may be made........0.00+0+00495 
patent, when to issue therefor........0..+.00000495 
Scolley, John, land claim of, confirmed to certain 


Sardinia, grade of diplomatic officer to be sent to, 
to be envoy extraordinary and minister | 
MenipotentiALy......ccrccccgessceceoee coseceeeeee 48 | 

ne eae boasuninbannans peepenseece scvccccccssccovecccseSOl | 
secretary of legation, and compensation.....481 | 

Schools, trustees of, for township in Adams | 
county, Illinois, may select certain lands, 

482 | 
lands to be held for school purposes. ........482 | 
| 


a eee eecaumesenes seenensanseenaeeee 
effect thereof......... inenasaninaiie deeeiedeaeskntancaee 


to be located and surveyed...... wie eapsionntiel --490 
Scoton Indians, appropriation for the .........482 
Seamen, appropriation for relief of........475, 501 
Sea service in the Navy, what to be regarded as, 
477 | 

Secretary to commissioner to carry into effect 
convention with Paraguay,appointment, pay, 
Secretaries of legation, appropriation for......475 | 
Seduction of female passengers, on any vessel of | 
the United States, by officers or persons em- 
sloyed on board, how punished............470 
Séminoles, appropriations for the............++0485 
Senate, appropriation for...........+..474, 497, 501 
Senecas, appropriations for Uhe.....sse-.++++++-485 
Sentence of death, how executed upon person 
convicted abroad, before consular court, of 
Capital OffeNse.......cccccccseccreescnors coreceeee4 Od 
TEprieve, PArdON........cccereceeserseeseececcrseer4I2 





| Shawnees, appropriations for the..........485, 486 


| 


to pay for depredations against, committed by | 
citizens of the United States.................473 | 
claims, how to be adjusted and proved......473 | 
offenders need not be shown to have been | 
brought to trial...... covccsescnsoceneccosccesosces See | 


| Shubrick, Captain William B., 





SS rrp, 


, may accent ; 
sword from President Urquiza.............503 


Siam—see Consuls; Ministers. 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of ministers ang 
consuls of the United States, in, 491, 492, 499 

one marshal may be appointed in.............499 
ONe prison hired iN.......cccscccscesceseseresece., 499 
Signal officer, to be appointed on staff of th. 
BEMG ccosvsocvccnvicssocssocccecesocevescscssseess,. ARQ 
pay and allowances Of........sseesessesseeeees, 420 
Sioux, appropriations for the........sseeeee485 
Six Nations, appropriations for the..............435 
$’Klallams, appropriations for the...............479 
Slave trade, appropriation for suppression of, 475 
President may contract for the reception in Af. 
rica of negroes, &c., delivered from vessels 

seized in the slave trade, &c ..............48] 
contract may be renewed from time to time, 


commanders of armed vessels of United PS 
to proceed to Africa, and there deliver such 
negroes, and afterwards bring captured yos- 
sels, &c., to United States..,.................48] 
this act to apply to Africans recently landed in 
southern district of Florida.......4........48] 
appropriation therefor ..........+sesseseeeeeee4 8] 
Smithsonian Institution, appropriations for the 
use of certain telegraph line to be free to, for 
SCIODURC PULPORES. cnacseesceseisscoissesvescese: 48] 
Soldiers’ Home, proceeds of sale of Western Mil- 
itary Asylum to be restored to............... 480 
Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriation for the 
OfR0e:Of......00-2.ceceee suScGxbadibhakee sciscnnaes ail 
Special agents in Post Office Department, pay of, 
never to exceed $1,600...........ccceeceeeeees 480 
Southeast Executive building and extension, ap- 


RNIN TOR cesieiucsrrevenssabitcncetininsco Al 
Southwest Executive building, appropriation for, 
499 

Spirit Lake, adjustment and payment for damages 
done by Ink-pa-du-tah’s band at........... 486 

| Spunk or Bull Frog, alias Joseph Henson, pay- 
MENL 10....cccccove.coccecccccccccccccccvcccccccccess 456 
State Department, appropriation for ............474 


State, Secretary of, appropriation for office of, 497 


PERRO Dis tctecbeicdinressiis cseesnv cen 4ld 
Statutes at Large, appropriations for distrivution 
eee ve ccccccceesccccconcesccebeccsscecccesoccceees 502 
appropriations for annual pamphlet..........497 
Steamboat inspectors, appropriations for......500 
Steam vessels, examination to be made of sailing 
vessels of Navy, and cost of giving them full 
SLEAM POWEL ...ccceccscrccccrccsccscoscocscoes +2493 


Stock—see Loan. 
under twenty-one million loan, provisions con- 
BANU iccunisnenecnseuievenhnonsebdunien sxenéacess 493 
St. Vrain, Ceran, land claim of, confirmed to cer- 
CAIN OXtENE.....cccrccccsracccscccccooessevcssocessr4N0 
Offect thereol ...cccecessrcroeecsoevsconsecescvccccssss4W0 
to be located and surveyed ........0:.eeeeeee. 2 AM 
Sugar, allowance to non-commissioned officers, 
20-489 
Superintendent of Public Printing, to award con- 
tract for printing Post Office blanks to lowest 
Dbidder....ccccscccccscsccsccevcencccscsccccseescee oo. 469 
additional duties Of.,.......scessecseseeeeD04, SUS 
(See Public Printing.) j 
Superintendents of Indian districts in California, 


Appointment, pay, AC ......ecereeereeeeeeeeee ABO 
Superintendents of Indian affairs, appropriations 
LOP wecccccccccescoccceesccccmconscceconscosocoossooes 4938 
Supervisor of Indian districts in California, ap- 
POintMent, Payy KC......cceereerereerererereee ADO 
Supreme Court of the United States, court-room 
and law library for........seesseeeeeceerreeeees 2 
Surgeons in the Navy, increased pay of.......470 


Surgeon general, appropriations for office of..499 
four additional in Army to be appointed....4°) 
Survey of public lands, appropriation for....474, 
498, 502 

Surveyor general in California, duty of, in con- 
nection with surveys and plats of private land 
MaRS eran ceerorereensorrennnssonceseresseccevececoesh 19 
Surveyors general, appropriation for office of. -_ 
Surveyor of customs, office of, at Corpus Christi, 
NEE oceravnadtvnvininnnens egueinosneneesiee 
Surveys for light-houses, how to be made....405 
Swamp land act, provisions of, extended to Min- 


nesota and Oregon......s.cceeeeeeee coseeeeeeers 469 
what lands grant not to exclude...........++ 469 
selections to be made in two years.......---+- 469 


from what time to be COMPULEM.......0eeeee0 TY 
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. | 
Telegraph—see Magnetic Telegraph. _ | 
Tennessee Tiver improvement, unadjusted con- || 
tracts to be audited and paid...a.....0.00--.477 | 
Territories, government in the, appropriations | 
for UN@.ceeeceeeeseeeeseeeeeeseeees seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Texas, payment to, for volunteers since Febru- || 
APY Wy 1BGS...ccoccrccecccceccccesverecceceee 0 0 ofGOs|| 
limit of amount and PTOOF....000 seeeeersereeeeee 489 || 
lot of land in San Antonio, to be reconveyed to || 
Texas Indians, appropriations for the..........486 
Third Auditor, appropriations for office of....498 
Topographical engineers, appropriations for office 


|| 
Ea. no oa anomie eehe sanehunincetas sep esiacnsiae | 
Treasury notes—see Loan. | 
loan for the redemption of, act authorizing..493 | 
Treasurer, appropriations for office of..........498 | 
Treasury Department, appropriations for......498 
Treasury extension, appropriation for.........501 | 
Tre asury, Secretary of the, appropriations for | 
GUC OED tans sacetn the sabhaacnonscsonsycesecacene | 
Trespass, willful—see Willful Trespass. 
Trials, form of, before certain ministers and con- | 
GinlG GUPORM scx cancccgilasncsadsnasdetccuenséhO ls Mee | 
Tripoli—see Consuls; Ministers. | 


civil and criminal jurisdiction of ministers and || 
consuls of the United SOREN 19 saw conccsncevhe 
Tunis—see Consuls; Ministers. 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of ministers and 
consuls of the United States in..............492 
consulates in, cen Fins cxsnsoessceste | 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of ministers and || 
consuls of the United States in...............492 | 
one marshal may be appointed in.............492 || 
one prison may be hired in...........eseeeee0000492 | 


| 








U. 
Umatillas, appropriations for the............60466470 | 
Umpquas, appropriations for the..........00606000482 || 
United States Agricultural Society, act to incor- | 
DOVRRE .cieescnsesestenstbbisconsdcndesceueceveersconshtD | 
corporate Name, POWErS, KC.........eeecreeeeeeed TQ | 
officers and their duty.........csscsssccsesscseeeee4 TQ | 
terms of membership..........sccccccsccsessessveneAd 
United States Military Academy—see Military 

Academy. 
Utah, payment of Indian agents in...............474 
appropriation for Indian service in......474, 486 
for ZOVernMeNt Of ........cccecee covcsccesscesee OO 

¥s 

Vaccination among the Indians, appropriation || 
Vigil, Juan B., land claim of, not confirmed..490 
may institute suit for lands claimed...........491 
sult to be brought within two years........491 
how court to be governed........sceeseeeee0e49] 
Vigil, Cornelio, land claim of, confirmed to cer- 
CRIN WH Saco ccsckasereccvcnscnevenasacnecenacssewie 
Virginia land warrants, construction of former 
RCE COMCETTMNG racscocccsccssecscsansccscsvencvocede 
no warrant to, satisfied with certain scrip...494 
Volunteers, payment to, for services in New Mex- 
OG; WRUNG IE BOWE rcs inc scccasccaccctoncessecesenalel 


\ # 


Walla-Wallas, appropriations for the....470, 472 
War Department, appropriation for.......474, 499 
Warrant of arrest for offenses, may be issued by 
Certain ConSuls Abroad......scescesceescesseeee4 92 
Washington, grant of land to city of, for a mar- 
I aii innnncitnsinieiediibaieliclincninaniininiaee 
house how to be constructed.........e0000000000473 
_limit of expenditure thereon..........ee00000473 
city may create a debt therefor.................473 
limit and rate of interest..........sscseeeeeeeee473 
United States not to be liable therefor.....473 
stock how to be paid.......ccccssessseeeeeeeee4 73 
title to land granted, to be in city only while 
market-house continues thereon..........-.-473 
when powers herein granted, to be exercised, 473 
land conveyed to, for public schools..........477 
not to be sold, &c., for other purposes...477 
value of certain land to be ascertained and re- 
Ported to Congress......ccccscccssersesceeseeees 0B 
ashington, Mills’s equestrian statue of appro- 
priauon for expense of inaugurating......504 
ashington’s Manual Labor School, and Male 
Orphan Asplum Society of the District of 
Columbia, may by deed transfer all their | 

| 





2 | 











property to Columbia Institution for Deaf, 
and Dumb, and Blind........0.cecceseeesseeeee4 78 
deed to be recorded......ccsecssssesesssseeeeeeeee478 
debts, &c., of old corporation to be assumed 
and paid by the assignee.........00--000 0478 


| Willful enemene upon public or private property 


- 
THE APPENDIX. 
Washington Territory, additional land district 
Bip COURDEB ION ox s cnundcinsbavewdenietebuemmnckaeee 
(See Land Districts.) 
appropriation for military roads in............474 | 
appropriations for Indian service in........+..486 | 
survey of part of boundary between, and Ore- | 
cee sees tie nsnheckennnsehagihanehisia thine 
Water works, appropriation for the.............501 
to be under the superintendence of Captain 
Meigs..... opbanunenelaeh 
office of the engineer of, abolished............501 
Western Military Asylum, at Harrodsburg, Ken- | 
TREK, 10 DO ROME. < csansessdsenncesacccaseivethG' | 
proceedings under such sale.......scseeeee48l | 
West Point—see Military Academy. 
Wichitas, appropriation for the.........eseeee+eee486 | 
Willful and malicious injury to public or private | 
property in District of Columbia, how pun- 
i icticnsenssinnaneciouiens 
kinds of property and manner of injury....496 
jurisdiction of offenses to be in justices of the 
SOLE 6e son ccacentasparasnacgiscesemrsasscevuesheeee 
persons convicted may appeal........0+++0+.496 


j 


POUR UEC USES CCC SSC 


in the 


(See Willful and Malicious Injury.) 


| Winnebagoes, appropriations for the.....483, 486 


} 


Yakamas, appropriations for the...........471, 486 


Yanctons, appropriations for the..........064000486 | 


Young, Merit L., payment to, for subsistence to 


XV 





Clay, Cassius M., payment to, of judgment 
OQPOING .crasiscsecesccsescvctrccencscccvecciscodscaces Sh 
Cocke, Elizabeth M., judgment against, in favor 
of the United States, to be stayed, if, &c., 

. 506 

Coleman, James S., land patents issued to, to be 
canceled and to issue to James 8. Douglass, 
MONO Painaccconne cocesenddsiecedsercdeecisedsmseecs DG 
Columbia Institution forthe Deaf and Dumb and 
Blind, property of Washington’s Manual 
Labor School, &c., to be transferred to...512 
Commonwealth, the schooner, fishing bounty due 
to, to be paid to Moses Noble..........++-.506 

| Conner, James, payment to representatives of 
Wetonsaw, 801 Of......sccccscscccccsccsecsesse S00 

| Conway, William, land claim of, under Houmas 
grant, not confirmed..... écvchideedvie tee ene 
Crum, Abraham, life pension t0......cccceee DL 


---496 || Crump, J. R., payment t0.......0..scececceseseeee ld 
\| D. 


| Dainese, Francis, payment to, for expenses and 
losseg at Constantinople........sccceseseeeeeOId 
| Darby, Mary E., payment to 


vents are 1} Dart, Anson, payment and indemnity to......513 
istrict of Columbia, how punished, }| : + ees : 


496 | 


Day, Sylvester, payment to representatives of, 511 
|| De Arguello, Guadalupe Estudillo, payment to, 
for losses sustained by husband............510 
{| De Bonne, Sieur, representatives of, may institute 
suit for lands in Michigan.........sccseeeeesD07 


| proceedings in such suit........ pioapaeen caseuesuee 
De Groot, William H., account of, to be set- 
COG 5 cccarneseun sie ong stnmiics bancennaniies «eiaaaiiianaaanee 


+ |i Delta, the schooner, fishing bounty of, to be paid 
certain emigrating Indians......cecceceeeeeeee487 | Delta, the schooner, fishing bounty of, P 


PRIVATE. 


A. 


| Adams, Adelaide, pension to...........c0:eeeeeeee DIO 


Alexander, James, life pension to 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, released from certain treaty obli- 
SAIN. craccreeseorccsoccvesnccscessecccessseesanseeme 
Angus, Anne W., payment to, of deceased hus- 
RINE NY essen cnncadncssaexencnacssesanesnesnnont le 
Arguello, Guadalupe Estudillo de, payment to, 
for loss of property sustained by her hus- 
Ts cob esasces : sxnadgemanice<aee 
Atkins, Josiah, bounty land warrant to issue to, 


614 


steer eeeeeeree 


See ee eee eee enone eeeee 


| Ayliffe, Peay &, accounts of, to be audited and 


DRIG ve <reccecees pésGnasaviGuessvaiamaednnel 


B. 
Bacon, George B., to be allowed pay of purser in 
settlement of his ACCOUNL.........ceeceeeeceeee 508 
Baldwin, Augustus S., to be restored to active list 
ED TORS asiicsvscsccecceee coveccnceee 
Bartlett, John R., accounts of, to be adjusted and 
NIE os oes cdi sase.cdstes ccevddsecacccacscneveoeie Dae 
accounts due by him to Thomas W. Tansill 
to be first Sebi cse crea ieee erévesocesDh dy JIG 
Bonne, Sieur de, representatives of, may bring 
suits to recover certain land in Michigan, 507 
proceedings In Said SUit.........ccecceseseeeesseeeI0T 
Bowhay, William P., allowance to, for injuries 
received in the service of the United States, 

509 


+ tee eeeeee 


Bowman, Angelina C., pension to........ 507 | 


Bragg, Braxton, land claim of, in Louisiana, con- 

TIONS iss d Givase vans boadanddutvvudscideclecesdistnee 
Brannan, John, payment to, for extra service, 514 
Brooks, Charles W., invalid pension to........511 
Brott, George F’., may enter certain lands in Min- 


WORE on onic oi onsdcngaveuersenauskserecesseusent 


patent to issue therefOr.....cccccceececereceee ee DOS 


Bryant, William, arrears of compensation to be | 


paid to legal Nene OE vinacctesnnccae 
Burke, Martin, credit to be given to, in account, 
for MONCY JOSt..........seerecccssorececeereseoe DL 

C. 
California Stage Company, account of, to be 
examined and adjusted...........seseeseeeeeeD16 


Calloway, Shade, payment to, for work done on | 


RORDOANED TIGER oincsccncscncucdsavstebssossistsss Ole 
Castor, Mary E., pension t0........cseseeeseeeeeee 06 
Cemetery, act to incorporate Prospect Hill...512 

part of military reservation of Fort Gratiot 
granted for, at Port Huron, Michigan:...516 
Ciark, Danicl, land claim of, under Houmas 
rant, not confirmed..........seeeI1D, 516 
Clarke, R. W., paymentto, for extra services, 514 


' 
} 
| 
rae . S 
o14 | Dodge, [srael, land claim of, confirmed........515 
{ 


Moses Noble....... intintihanmmanciaied dakcdtaacnee 
|| De Repentigny, the Chevalier, representatives of, 
may institute suit for landsin Michigan, 507 

proceedings in such suit........eeee- nacnsudeewossee 
Dill, Samuel H., assignment of land warrant by, 
to R. K. Doebler, made valid...............d11 
\| Dixon, John, bounty land warrant to issue to, 510 
further provisions........... sihie Waal catente eigeeeee? 
Doebler, R. K., assignment of Jand warrant to, 
| by Samuel H. Dill, made valid.............511 
Donaldson and Scott, land claim of, under Hou- 
mas grant, not confirmed..............-015, 516 
Douglass, James 8., senior, land patents wrong- 
ly issued to James S. Coleman for lands in 
Mississippi, tO ISSUE tO.....+.eereeeeeesteee e008 
i E. 
| East Washington Library Association, act of In- 
|| corporation Of..........+. 


| 
i 


| corporators, corporate NAME ..ceeee seveseseeseeeeO I 
powers and liabilities of corporation.........514 
| «ay take and hold property to extent of not 
\ Over $50, 000.........cccccccsccrccccccscscccersessO NS 
| act may be repealed or altered...........0000.--015 
| Edwards, Arthur, claim of, and his associates, 
| for carrying the mails, to be adjusted.....518 
\| Elisha, Mark, land claim of, confirmed........507 
| Elliott, Asenath M., compensation to, for private 
|| property wrongly taken... cccccecergseeees 008 
Ely, Edward, accounts of, to be settled........516 


F. 
Fant, (Sweeny, Rittenhouse, Fant, & Co.,) por- 


tion of deposit on bid for stock refunded 
f 


' 
| 
| 
| Fenwick, Walter, land claim of, confirmed...515 
| further provisions CONCerning.......++ceeee DLS 
{| Fillebrown, Thomas, payment to.........0..++..506 
H Fisher, George, claim of, to be considered anew, 
517 
\| Five Sisters, the schooner, fishing bounties due 
to, to be paid to Moses Nobie........00++4-.506 
|| Foreign missions, American board of commis 
| sioners for, released from certain obligations, 
506 
] Fort Gratiot, part of military reservation of, 
granted to Port Huron, for a cemetery...516 
Frazee, Lydia, payment to, for services of hus- 
band, John Frazee, architect, &c., of New 
York Custom-housdévcccesss scsccdevscesseeeess O00 
| Fridley, A. M., accounts of, to be adjusted, and 
amount of judgment credited to him......517 
|| Frost, John A., payment to legal representatives 


c17 
De astanicenkdablidsusradessaanmseenasseasacoasntnes 


| 
| r 
| Fuller, Chauncey W., life pension to...........d19 





G. 

Geiger,Wm., payment to, in full of all claims, 506 
|| Georgetown, payment to corporation of, for 
\ money advanced to construct Bittle Falis 


Dri g@....sccccccecsecesecsrrereesesscreneeeseeseeers J 
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XVI 





German Benevolent Society, in Washington, Dis- 


trict of Columbia, incorporated........+.++ 512 || 
corporate name, powers, and duties...... ovesSie 
funds, how to be invested........cccccecceeseeees 512 
total property notto exceed $20,000 covceccees 512 
annual interest, how may be applied.........512 
not to act as bank, issue notes, &c............012 

penalty for 80 COIN. ...c60eeeeeeee eee | 
charter may be amended, altered, &c........512 


Gibson, David. payment to representatives...510 
Gibson, Randall L., land claim of, confirmed, 509 
Goff, Eli W., payment to........... ébeedveees svcseat 
Good Hope, the brig, fishing bounty due to, to 
be prud to Moses Noble...... enkuionee 
Goodwin, Charlotte A., payment to............ 509 
Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, act to incorporate the..........006 511 
name, powers, and duties of corporation...511 


may hold real estate to amount of not over 
MII soiiicnineatsinpibenmtpnieaninetvadnalansaskal 511 
not to issue bank notes, KC.......cecccccecseees 512 
charter may be altered, G&C...........seseeeeeees 512 | 
Gratiot, Fort, part of reservation at, Sranted for 
Be COMELTY oc ccvcccceercrvrcecccccccncescscesesscese DIO || 
Gray, Sylvester, land claim of, confirmed..... 516 |) 
Grignon, Pierre, land title of, confirmed....... 513 || 
Gritzner, M. C., payment to, for damages for || 
SEN Oe OOMININT. cv snnnensnvesniscsvensapene ..009 
Guillory, Francis, land claims of heirs of, con- 
SE Son vis ovk ssiavudlenersieenusnashosnsiessan ioveceee 
zs 
Hanscomb, Eben S., may enter certain Inand in 
EE ae anbbkoneimesid 515 
Ranneell, W. ¥., PRYMENE 0O.....0..000scccssn0ees oll 
Harris, Mary L., life pension t0...........0000e0 509 
Hartstene, iH. J., extra expenses to be paid to, 
517 








Haskell, Charles T., payment to be made to..509 | 


Haskell, William E., payment to be made to..509 


Hawkes, Micajah, life pension to.............00 506 
Hayes, Beda, life pension to.........scsscecesseees 510 
Hensley, Samuel y payment to, for cattle...510 
Herrick, William B., life pension to............ 506 
Higgins, William, bounty land warrant to issue 
Nieiucscckubeanbiiss ta bschsvcchescnuscsivabnesseesces 510 
Holmes, Philip B., payment to, for use of inven- | 
Shs shcdchscen ces casnbisnennescigeshabienbccusess wel 
Houmas grant, certain lands under the, Congress 
refuses tO COMAIPM. ......cscccscccsceccese 515, 516 


House, Hill W., judgment against, released, 509 
House, Samuel O., judgment against, released, 509 
Hunt, Alice, pension to, for life or widowhood, 
506 

Hunt, (Smith & Hunt,) payment to............512 
Hunter, John F., life pension to........ ee 
Hutchins, Erastus, pension to...... aetuenieens 513 
Huttmann, Francis, claim of, to be adjusted and 
| 


1. 


Independent Order of Odd Fellows, act to incor- 
porate the Grand Lodge of............5) 1, 512 


J. 


Jasper, the schooner, fishing bounty duc to, to be 
paid Moses Noble........... Seacbah sine epenaen .506 
Jessie, the British brig, owners of, to be paid for 
losses in rescuing the passengers and crew of 
the American ship Northumberland.......511 


Johnson, Israel, payment to...... anienebe osassce 
Johnson, Nancy M., payment to, as administra- 
trix of Walter R. Johnson............ asinine 
Johnston, Robert, may locate certain military 
bounty land warrants...... inasakbuens oncccamele 
warrants may be subject to certain equities, 
516 

assignments before the issuing of patents to be 
NII iene canccventdituabeanseeased ix sess vespavegeeoeen 


Jones, Ezekiel, invalid pension to ...............514 
Jones, Emilie G., payment to, as executrix of 


Thomas P. Jones ....... aetness cencerocencccncne AD 
K. 
Kent, Edward N., payment to, for his apparatus 
for separating gold, &c....... eossccccsossconnseen 


Kinney, William, land warrant to issue ‘to, as 
executor of Robert Porterfield...............506 
Knap, Charles, contract with, to be modified..507 


L. 

Lacey, James, pension t0,.......ses0seeeeeeereeeeeeD10 
Land Claims, provision respecting certain private, 
IN MASSOULI.......0cccecceerrereereseerseeseveneseOLO 


if 


] Leak, Tilman, money to be refunded to, on his 


| 


|| Maddin, (or Madden, 


INDEX TO 


} a * > . ° 
| Lands, public, acts concerning, in favor of— 


Atkins, Josiah ........... hntadteoneudues pesveskivins 514 
PORE, DMOZLOD os cvenccsstervestcdebcdvasteeeenst 2000009 
rath, GOGO F ccictienenvndvaccapesuecivpsonccses .-008 
Cnty DIE sven ciscdoriveeterttivctisctanescisaa 516 
CIORID ES SOINON ES iivivd ivicccvinsesicnsdsconsnaccsee 
Conway, William......... cocccccvennoesocsccoseooe She 
EPO SEONG ROU oisnceccucenkescesteschuscdeunstucsey 
Sits COMUNE BE s sensivenncksvcsnecoveivestennsnsavesseh 
SPAIUGTL DOMME ssecsascnssseeees nieesenssieennnciepansesihe 
Dodge, Farell ..00ccccsccvccssccesccesevcccssossstoo he 
Doser, TR: Bevivessecess. ocharebensnbuntviespvenniseee 
Donaldeon and Scott ..crecscoscvcesecesscesscceee DG 
Douglass, James S., S€ni0r .......02 00+ +0000002e U8 
Elisha, Mark........... Se ee 
Fenwick, Walter.......... pievenpecieriwees ies cent 
COURT, TRAM Diiiiicsas vssiccssnsesieserssvesscsesenee 
Gray, Sylvester.......... seovcccovcccccsseesosesenee DIO 
Grignon, Pierre....... WyieieCdvenEneNtieseNe conpecemae 
Guillory, Francis..... sbeewenhdeses Suaekaute ienstkk 
||  Hanscomb, Eben S..... nue Svotieneawisiniiehn old 
|) RRR AP SURO s cssnvessexsasnisccanwessvendesecn 510 
| Johnston, Robert............. seneecacemandiweny ...016 
Lavonture, Francis.......... edinve aes oinvbcssses nae 
Kinney, William.............+. sccccscenescsccesee sO 





Madden, (or Maddin) Thomas................009 
BERCHIG, SOE Bh ovacsicnscrevewsentvavvcsssctccceee 
Point Coupee, Louisiana ............eeeeeeeee01T 
| Porterfield, Charles, (or Robert)..............506 
| Port Huron, Michigan...... eneccsesnensevesecoos eae 

Repentigny, Chevalier de.......sseeseseseeeeeee 007 
1 Bemdthey Bbsmabeth.....0c..ccsccncese conveccnsecocncss he 
| Bhaphor, FOR WY sicccnceceosesvcsssesecnsesescevessll 
| ‘Thompson, William .......ccccccscsceces ovveniese 
bs We cccnscsinereerseses ccvcceccceccscessOe 
WV BABWOFD , BOLOMON nes cecccsersesessveseseccss De 
| Wherry, Mackey........... bfonderauuchxswernvabot 515 
| Lanman, Charles James, payment to, for services 
08 ARNE POCCIVE ons nnsnescessrovecossravensoeseces 510 
| Lavonture, Francis, land title of, confirmed, 


513 


surrender of land patent..........00eeseeee++-I08 
Lewis, Caroline, pay Ment tO........cccegereeeeee DOD 
| Livingston, Thomas R., payment to...........514 


| M. 


Macomb, Harriet B., pension to..........00000000D07 
j Thomas, heirs and repre- 
sentatives of, may enter certain lands in Mis- 
BORAT cconcnussspsonccesevescencssvecvovcoseweusennceeee 
patent to issue therefOr........ecceeceseeeeeeeeees DOD 
right of preémption and purchase limited to two 
FORT sinc secvcecscccocsosseccsnsosocoess ecccesepsoe Oe 
Maddux, Mary J., pension t0........s0.seeeee. O09 
Marsh, George P., payment to, for special 
BET VICE -ncecescrenessnonecneseseopooconsosensesnanss ae 
Marshall, Andrew E., pension to.........+.+0++.010 
Mason, Charles H., payment to heirs, &c., of, 
515 
McCrabb, Jane M., payment to, as executrix of 
Behe WY . Ba ee eects cerencceniessesevsevee Oe 
McCullough, George, released from contract to 
DRITOT WOR scccnnecersnnsesescosnansepeessersseeie 
McCullough, Hiram, released from contract to 
GORVOT WOR reveccccecececevsercceseneenenenscerss ne 
McGowan, Stewart, life pension to.......507, 518 
McKnight, Sheldon, payment to, of not over 
G45,000 ....000.0000 reniene evsosnesennsesenennonsnseee 
Meade, Richard W., payment to........0..++++.008 
Megowan, Stewart W., life pension to...507, 518 
Methodist Episcopal Church, payment to Mis- 
sionary Society of, for release of land in 
OreBON..cccccccecreccecorsccccnasconsccocsecone acess Ae 
Michie, Thomas J., land warrant to issue to, as 
executor of Robert Porterfield...............506 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, payment to, for release of lands in 
OreZON..vecccoccccccccecccscscccccoveccsscocspecesoo DAD 
Missions, foreign..........ssscsecerseeesseeeseee: s00ee006 
(See Foreign Missions.) 
Missouri, act to confirm certain private land 
CLAIMS IN... .cocccccccosrceccescoscovesevesseveceseeD LO 
Mitchell, A. M., payment to be made to......507 
Montgomery, Alexander, payment to children 
and heirs of, of amount due under pension 
CEPA CALE .....ccccesccccccccccssecccccesveosoosceoo DLO 
Morris, Robert H., account of, as postmaster of 
New York city, to be readjusted, and allow- 
OMOO MRM O ss. ccocecrretecswroccecsvorsececcevccnseOO 
balance due, ifany, to be paid his executrix or 
legal representatives.............sereeeeeeeeeeee 06 
Myerle, David, payment to, for losses, &c., in 
testing process of water-rotting hemp.....514 








eESES=_=—==_————E—ESSS 





i 
‘ N. 
National Gallery and School of Arts 
trict of Columbia, act to incorpo 
objects of institution.................. 


in the Dis. 
rate......5]3 


80 00esesecs & 
institution, how to be managed, &c.,,.. nt 
frat tsieeheanecneer ee 


corporate name and powers................ 513 

trustees, their term of office, and powers i 
’ e. 

513 


to determine conditions of membership... 513 


majority to form a quorum..........0.0.4....513 
may grant degrees, &C...............0004.... 513 
shall keep regular books and journals, to bp 

always open to inspection ..., 


5 
z= ae BEE ccccccccccs te esse od 
corporation not to issue notes, &c., as 

TENCY.seeseceeceeeeeerereresseesersssseeseseess, 513 


not to distribute works of art by lottery 
SC reererserernsrerseerrereererseeeeresserersseeesd 19 


act may be amended, altered, &.......0 513 
d in his ac- 


COUNL. .csesecereeeereeeseeeeeeeeeesereseecsseseesss, O16 
Noble, Moses, fishing bounties of several vessels 
00 be PAN 10 .eccecsoceccesesnscescoscoccessosceecs 506 

oO. 


O’Brien, Agatha, payment to, of sums due her 
late husband, Brevet Major J. P. J. O’Brien, 

; A 309 

Odd Fellows, agt incorporating the Grand Lodee 


Of...cccoresseescesssoccssssocsovesseesssessesseseeeeed I] 


P. 


Patents, payment to Edward N. Kent for uso of 
his apparatus for separating gold, &c., from 
foreign SUDSLANCES .......seeeeseeeeseeeeeeeens 508 

to Philip B. Holmes and William Pedrich, for 
invention of a machine for cutting raw hides, 
&c., and its use by the United States......5]5 
payment to David Myerle, for losses, &c., in 
testing the process of water-rotting hemp..514 

Pearson, Charles, payment to legal representa- 

| EWAN OE... cc scitessansmeanenaieReebasaubscers +++.506 
| Peay & Ayliffe, accounts of, to be adjusted....515 
| Pedrich, William, payment to, for invention ofa 

ARERR... cvccetncncdvasesebener ens eeseseses nsasncstas 

Pendergast, Jeremiah, payment to...............508 

Pendergrast, Charles, released from contract to 
TUT NIN <a sepnednsoboeiievesvarinasseis anu DUS 

Pensions, provisions respecting, in favor of— 


AMAR. PMPIRIIO,  cvanuscctsiesuessnnsvesvecisesssel0 
RRR GT ARCO ones xnteokcdninkeneoessnsinassasial’ 
SERRE PA OPIIRR US visccsvscevcscousesnssccss sll 
Brooks, Charles WF cenpantaseianreemananunnnlth 
SMEG, SIENA Ble cvnconsonuoscerssnsonensneseveesees 506 
ASEH, PE ATIOU vc cyseccnecesncesccenesessescesdsoseeOLl 
Fuller, Chauncey W......csccccccsecseseeereree ld 
Harris, Mary L........ccccccccccvccccsscccesseessse ld 
Hawkes, Micajah.........cccccecessecereessesrsee lb 


Hayes, Beda.........sscecccsecrsesscessssseserseoed 10 
Herrick, William B.........cccccccrscccccooseeeeoe00 
SII. IID i astnincentacnnnseniapsnaneanonsercessente 
Sc REIN I sencnnesonsupevensnsanenessnssenesotee 


PROCCHING, ELTABUN ..00000000-cccncsccsevsescosscees 513 
Jones, Ezekiel........cccccccsssseeeeseeessessesereno ld 
LaCly, JAMOS ooccccescoccvccscesocccsvoscccseeeses O10 


Macomb, Harriet B ........cccscscsssesseessecee Wl 
Maddux, Mary J............cccccee sssossoreeeses 00 
Marshall, Andrew E.........cs0cesesseecesseeeensd10 
McGowan, Stewart........cscseseeseeeeeess007, O18 
Megowan, Stewart W ......s.sseeeseee1007; 518 


Preston, Mary......cccccccsssssosssossceseeseses16 
PROUAN , DUREIAM siccccsiscesis séscensnevsecssacesess 510 
Reilly, Arabella ........cccssceseseessssecceeeereeee ll 
Sanderson, Martha .........ccccscsssscsccecceesees 514 
Smith, Anne M........ccccccccccssecseoeeseeeoseresU! 
Steele, Webster S...........ssessescsssosseesesenenrd0 
Taylor, Kate Disierssssssesesesssesscoseccseveress D0! 
Wehrheim, Valentine.............sssesseeeee 12 
Whitehead, Margaret......sssssccssssseeresseeeee 1d 
enti aD Siscictnviecevesceiiiesiscisevesec0-c0 ll 


Weight, Boridhe.isssecssccccvessssessvenssoscseossos0d19 
Phelan, James, payment to ........seeeeeeeeeere 
Point Coupec, land in Louisiana granted to, to be 

used by Catholic church for public worship, 
and as burying-ground .........s0seeereseeee 5M 
Port Huron, part of reservation of Fort Gratiot, 
granted to, to enlarge city cemetery........910 
Porter, David D., payment to, for extra ¢X- 
SD istiticacicindysishn vis Seioeenttevenineeese ene OO 
Porterfield, Charles, (or Robert,) land warrant (0 
issue to EXECULOTS Of.....- seecesseereeeeeeeees DUD 
Portman, Anton L. C., payment to, as Dutch 1n- 
LEPPTeter....esseeersecreecererseeceenssrsesees seeeee) : 
Preston, Mary, pension t0.........sseeesereeereol 
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-t Hillcemetery, act to inc orporate the pro- 


etors Of... eeneccecceses cee: eevee cceccccees 512 
wers and duties Of COTPOratOrS.......-eseee 512 
Sil real estate eocnccsccccoccccoes eccccccccccses 512 
feast seventeen contiguous acres to be set 
irt as a ceme te ry. oh a a 

may recelve gifts, PiiGiccktokesrees es adbanin wel 512 
nay Te of corporation, their powers and du- 
L1OS.ececcececcers Secccesececccocece cecrccccosscccce 512 
+ hold office until successors are elected..512 
“h proprit tor entitled to one vote........... 512 
is, &c., not to be opened through ceme- 

t PV ccceccvccccccccccceccccecs sdbchsaswnees isi atdialete ah 512 
- oration not to obstruct street.............. Sie 
wilifuldefacing, injuring, &c.,tomb, monument, 
& how punished peeescosesce ccerecseceese + iasia ial 
‘al lots not subject to debts of owners....512 
yetery not subject to taxation...........066 ol2 
oration to make return of interments..... 512 


to issue notes, &c., as currency.......512 
ite, under seal, of lot, to have same effect 


‘a deed therefor ekiok seme esa es meal clioue 512 
holders individually lic ble forde btsof com- 
519 

AN Veseeeeecevenseees eeucnenn ons aceaaesnne sicasaeeneeae 


Congress may alter, amend, &c., this act...512 
when ract ti ike i PN ha oe van de snen nbslkan GeO 
ident Association of C le rks, act amending 
charter of, so that members may withdraw on 
notice, and receive share of assets, Public 


Acts, 474. 


— 


R. 


Rar - ll, Nathan, life pension Rhu cccctspedensese te 
Reily, Arabella, pe nsion LOvseqersereeeererseesesees 507 
Rey aes , Chevalier de, representatives of, may 
institute suit to recover certain land in Mich- 
BRD csectnanedeses een i kbp saeiiacen iceoeee 
proceedings IN SUCH SUIt.....cccccsccccecesseseees DUT 
Riett, Charlotte, payMeNt toO..........ceceecceeeeD0D 
Richards, R. R., payment to, as ¢ haplain of pen- 
ItENUALry.....00e eiaknamuseaeesa Kndapdceceasiusisscuee 
Rittenhouse, (Sweeny, Rittenhouse, Fant & 
Company,) part of deposit on bid for stock 

is Te NO I soe nic es sacs Sacsbendecennveee 
Robertson, John T., liability of, on bond re- 


PRI <. cuxcwass Sitchin Cipas heb adianeenvaceRseumansdee 


uf 
361m Cong.—I1stT SeEss. 


THE APPENDIX. 


Reckwell: Sseueal payment to representatives 
ecient dalasl ndcondidachanaisibint eda ieuesinenaes 511 
Rogerson, Peter, & Son, payment to, for losses 
&c., by rescuing thx pass 


rers, &c., of the 


Ame rican ship Northumberland............511 

Ss. 
Sanderson, Martha, ETIBIGE £0 icensacceccceessens 514 
Sayre, Benjamin, payment tO ..........ceceeeeeeee 514 
Scaife, Charner T., payment to, as administrator 
e of Gilben RET ae dudi 5 ch ecbncnnedadeuanectact 507 


Scheerer, Gotlieb, judgment against, released, 511 
Schlander, Anthony, land title of, confirmed and 

PAtent tO ISSUE ...ccccccccrecesceres neaenecceneaeus S11 
SCOtt, AN, PAY MEN tO i.e rescceserecsscccccccsccees 508 
Scott, John, judgment against, to be released, 509 
Sherlock & Shirley, certain fines and deductions 


0 Ei POMIIR GBD iis cs xp denidecveciaratcearcomeas 516 
Shirley, Sherlock &, certain fines and deduc- 
tions to be remitted to .....cccccccscccsceeecees 516 
Shubrick, William B., credit to be allowed to, in 
MOONE os var icisnccncacsevescicqnesnsecaseseuseesns 517 
Shull, John B .» payment to representatives of, 510 
Smith, Anne M., life pension to..........c0eeeee 507 
Smith, Elizabe th, | and warrant to issue to....517 
Smith & Hunt, payment to...........cccseseeeees 512 
Smith, Isaac S., payment to.........ccccecseceeees 517 
Smith, Joel M., payment to..............cceseeees 514 
Squier, KE. George, payment to, for outfits, &c., 
517 

Stalker, Gilbert, payment to Charner T. Scaife, 
administrator Olecvennesee Kiiecentcineahasmecasai 507 
Ste aly, George, account of, to. be settle Resiawes 508 


Steele, Webster S., life pension to............... 510 
Sweeny, Rittenhouse, Fant & Company, part 
of deposit on bid for stock, to be refunded 


RD cidnnpacespsndeysdececcodancdvepccncsaseapsressceces 908 
Sweetzer, Madison, payment to, for supplies fur- 
Mished Indians ......ccc.ceccsovessecesosercoesees 908 

zs 


Taylor, John W., assignment of certain pre- 
emption bounty land warrants, made valid, 
GA vitariccossxs siideencowender conmenn’ wadasiacuaceens 510 
Taylor, Kate D., pension to...... swiipenniensewngs 507 
Taylor, Samuel H., payment to... 


éssvenpeusscenuehael 








J 


Tilghman, Tench, 
Treichel, ¢ 
Trout, Wendell, land warrant to issue to...... 509 
Two Brothers, the schooner, fishing bounty due 


ON XVII 


Thompson, William, payment to grandchildren 


GE TOE Oi idk casnthawesciccbeaiinisoncmanucl 509 
land warrant to issue to 
PAY MENL 00... .ccrccccvesesesee DOF 
G., paymentto representatives of, 510 


to, to be paid Moses Noble........ Scieeeaeseee 
U. 
Underwood, W. H., payment to representatives 
ae jieccbesevuuicuian acannon nsinGuaheiaacweats O11 
V. 
Valette, Eli, ee nt to representatives of....510 
Vallejo, Mariano G., payment to.........06 west 
Van Buskirk, Mi aryett, payment to..... oonwetecene 
W. 
Wadsworth, Solomon, land title of, confirmed, 
ANA patent tO ISSUC......cccccceccecccccecccecces 514 
Waldo, David, PAY MCNE LO... ceeeeseereeeeereeeees 516 
Ware, Thomas C., payment to, for professional 
serv ic ee ces cd ncusaccsddousenesdudcnceneauecesntess 517 ‘ 


Washington’s Manual Labor School and Male 
Orphan Asylum Society for the District of 
Columbia may transfer its effects to the Col- 
umbia Institution for the Instruction of the 


Deaf and Dumb and the Blind......... seseeaeen 
deed of transfer to be recorded......... Seauens 512 
assignee to assume the debts, &c., of the as- 

DIU OG ae cnansnssdecesscavestanavauetsnccacstses waeeba 512 

Wehrheim, Vale ntine, invalid pension to...... 512 
West, Samuel A., released from contract to deliver 
WD vic cstarnteusctiteeactncienetusiaauicevaxumeseens 508 
Wetonsaw, son of James Conner, payment to 
representatives of......... suneeRncanoues aimauh 509 
Wherry, Mackey, land title of, confirmed....515 
Whitehead, Margaret, PENSION lO ..ccescscccrvess 515 
Winder, Charles S., credit to be given to, in 
account, for money lOSt........c.eeeeeeees vacua 
Winder, William A., credit to be given to, in 
account, for money lost...........065 cebesvens 516 
Wood, Emma A., life pension WO vei vnndevndins 511 
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MESSAGE 


OF THE 


— nents enet ene ereeeteentaenaaenanaeeneane 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 
Our deep and heart-felt gratitude is due to that 
Almighty Power which has bestowed upon us 


such varied and numerous blessings throughout || 


the past year. The generai health of the country 


| 
has been excellent; our harvests have been un- | 


isually plentiful, and prosperity smiles throughout 

f land £ 
we have much reason to believe, from the past 
vents in our history, that we have enjoyed the 
special protection of Divine Providence ever since 
our originas a nation. We have been exposed 
tomany threatening and alarming difficulties in 
our progress; but on each successive occasion the 
impending cloud has been dissipated at the mo- 
ment itappeared ready to burst upon our head, 
and the danger to ourinstitutions has passed away. 
May we ever be under the Divine guidance and 
protection ! 

Whilst it is the duty of the President “ from 
time to time to give to Congress information 
of the state of the Union,’’ 1 shall not refer in 
detail to the recent sad and bloody occurrences 
at Harper’s Ferry. Still, it is proper to observe 
that these events, however bad and cruel in them- 
selves, derive their chief importance from the 
apprehension that they are but symptoms of an 
incurable disease in the public mind, which may 
break out in still more dangerous outrages, and 
‘erminate at last in an open war by the North to 
ibelish slavery in the South. Whilst, for my- 
self, | entertain no such apprehension, they ought 


to afford a solemn warning to us all to beware of | 


the approach of danger. Our Union is a stake of 
such inestimable value as to demand our constant 
and watchful vigilance for its preservation, In 
this view, let me implore my countrymen, North 
and South, to cultivate the ancient feelings of mu- 
tual forbearance and good-will towards each other, 
and strive to allay the demon spirit of sectional 
hatred and strife now alive in the land. This ad- 
vice proceeds from the heart of an old public func- 
tonary, whose service commenced in the last 
generation, among the wise and conservative states- 
men of that day, now nearly all passed away, and 
whose first and dearest earthly wish is to leave his 
a tranquil, prosperous, united, and pow- 
ermal, 

_We ought to reflect that in this age, and espe- 
cially in this country, there is an incessant flux 


and reflux of publi¢ opinion. Questions which | 


in their day assumed a most threatening aspect, 
7 ve now nearly gone from the memory of men. 

ley are ** volcanoes burnt out, and on the lava 
and ashes and squalid scoria of old eruptions 
grow the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, and 
the Sustaining corn.”? Such, in my opinion, will 
Prove to be the fate of the present sectional ex- 
citement, should those who wisely seek to apply 
the remedy continue always to confine their efforts 
within the pale of the Constitution. If this course 
be pursued, the existing agitation on the subject 
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. Indeed, notwithstanding our demerits, | 





Messay of bee Pri side née. 
of domestic slavery, like everything human, will 
have its day and give place to other and less 
threatening controversies. Public opinion in this 
country is all-powerful, and when it reaches a 
dangerous excess upon any question, the good 
| sense of the people will furnish the corrective and 
| bring it back within safe limits. Still, to hasten 


this auspicious result, at the present crisis, we | 


ought to remember that every rational creature 
must be presumed to intend the natural conse- 
quences of his own teachings. 
nounce abstract doctrines subversive of the Con- 
stitution and the Union, must not be surprised 
should their heated partisans advance one step 
further and attempt by violence to carry these 
doctrines into practical effect. In this view of 
the subject it ought never to be forgotten that, 


Those who an- | 


however great may have been the political ad- | 


vantages resulting from the Union to every por- 
tion of our common country, these would all 
prove to be as nothing should the time ever ar- 
rive when they cannot be enjoyed without serious 


danger to the personal safety of the people of | 
fifteen members of the Confederacy. If the peace | 


of the domestic fireside throughout these States | 


should ever be invaded—if the mothers of families 
within this extensive rerion should not be able 
to retire to rest at night without suffering dread- 
| ful apprehensions of what may be their own fate 

and that of their children before the morning— 
| it would be vain to recount to such a people the 
| political benefits which result to them from the 

Union. Self-preservation is the first instinct of 
nature; and therefore any state of society in which 


the sword is all the time suspended over the heads | 


of the people must at last become intolerable. But 
I inihites in no such gloomy forebodings.e On the 
contrary, If firmly believe that the events at Har- 
per’s Ferry, by causing the people to pause and 


reflect upon the Semen peril to their cherished | 


institutions, will 


ye the means, under Providence, || 


of allaying the existing excitement and prevent- | 
ing future outbreaks of asimilarcharacter. They | 


will resolve that the Constitution and the Union 
shall not be endangered by rash counsels, know- 


golden bow! be broken”’ . ° . “nt 
the fountain,’* human power could never reunite 
| the scattered and hostile fragments. 
I cordially congratulate you upon the final settle- 
| ment by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of the question of slavery in the Territories, which 
_ had presented an aspect so truly formidable at the 
commencement of my administration. The right 
has been established of every citizen to take his 
| property of any kind, ine!uding slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all the 
| States of the Confederacy, and to have it pro- 
tected there under the Federal Constitution. Nei- 


ing that, should ‘the silver cord be loosed or the | 


Senate & Ho. or Raps, 

scien m cheteaanedenaneaennacalie 
is inherent in our people, that the property in 
slaves has never been disturbed, to my knowledce, 
in any of the Territories. Even throughout the 
late troubles in Kansas there has not been any 
attempt, as Lam credibly informed, to interfere, 
in a single instance, with the right of the master, 
Had any such attempt been made, the judiciary 
would doubtless have afforded an adequaie rem- 
edy. Should they fail to do this hereafter, it will 
then be time enough to strengthen their hands by 
further legislation. Had it been decided that either 
Congress or the Territorial Legislature possess the 
power to annul or impair the right to erty in 
slaves, the evil would be intolerable. In the latter 
event, there would be a struggle for a majority of 
the members of the Legislature at each successive 
election, and the sacred rights of property held 
under the Federal Constitution would depend for 
the time being on the result. The agitation would 
thus be rendered incessant whilst the territorial 
condition remained, and its baneful influence 
would keep alive a dangerous excitement among 
the people of the several States. 

Thus has the status of a Territory, during the 
intermediate period from its first settlement until 
it shall become a State, been irrevocably fixed by 
the final decision of the Supreme Court. Fortu- 
nate has this been for the prosperity of the 'Terri- 


| tories, as well as the tranquillity of the States, 


Now, emigrants from the ‘North and the South, 
the East and the West, will meet in the Territo- 
ries on a common platform, having brought with 
them that species of property best adapted, in 
their own epinion, to a their welfare. From 
natural causes the slavery question will in each 
case soon virtually settle itself; and before the 
Territory is prepared for admission as a State into 
the Union this decision, one way or the other, 
will have been a foregone conclusion. Meanwhile 
the settlement of the new'Territory will proceed 
without serious interruption, and its progress and 
prosperity will not be endangered or retarded by 
violent political struggles. 

When, in the progress of events, the inhabit- 


/ ants of any Territory shall have reached the num- 


ber required to form a State, they will then pro- 
ceed, in a regular manner, and in the exercise of 
the rights of popular sovereignty, to form a con- 
stitution preparatory to admission into the Union. 
After this has been done, to employ the language 


_of the Kansas and Nebraska act, they ** shall be 


received into the Union with or without slavery, 
as their constitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission.’? This sound principle has hap- 
pily been recognized, in some form or other, by 
an almost unanimous vote of both Houses of the 


|| last Congress. 


ther Congress nora Territoriai Legislature norany | 


human power has any authority to annul or im- 
ae vested right. The supreme judicial tri- 
of the Government, has sanctioned and affirmed 
| these principles of constitutional Jaw, so mani- 
festly just in themselves, and so well calculated 


| It is a striking proof of the sense of justice which 


yunal of the country, which is a coérdinate branch || 


| to promote peace and harmony among the States. | 


All lawful means at my command have been 
employed, and shall continue to be employed, to 
execute the laws against the African slave trade. 
After a most careful and rigorous examination of 
our coasts, and a thorough investigation of the 
subject, we have not been able to discover that 
any slaves have been imported into the United 
States, except the cargo by the Wanderer, num- 
bering between three and four hundred. Those 
engaged in this unlawful enterprise have been 
rigorously prosecuted, but not with as much sue 
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cess as their crimes have deserved. A number 
of them are still under prosecution. 

Our history proves that the fathers of the Re- 
public, in advance of all other nations, condemned 
the African slave trade. It was, notwithstanding, 
deemed expedient by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to deprive Congress of the power to prohibit 
“the migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit’’ * prior to the year one ecaan eight 
hundred and cight.’’ 

It will be seen that this restriction on the power 
of Congress was confined to such States only as 
might think proper to admit the importation of 
slaves. It did not extend to other States, or to 
the trade carried on abroad. Accordingly, we find 
that so early as the 22d March, 1794, Congress 
passed an act imposing severe penalties and pun- 
ishments upon citizens and residents of the United 
States who should engage in this trade between 
foreign nations. 
extended and enforeed by the act of 10th May, 
1800. 

Again: the States themselves had a clear right 
to waive the constitutional privilege intended for 
their benefit, and to prohibit, by their own laws, 
this trade, at any time they thought proper, pre- 
vious to 1808. Several of them exercised this 
right before that period, and among them some 
containing the largest number of slaves. This 
gave to Congress the immediate power to act in 
regard to all such States, because they themselves 
had removed the constitutional barricr. Congress 
accordingly passed an acton 28th February, 1803, 


The provisions of this act were | 


‘*to prevent the importation of certain persons | 


into certain States where, by the laws thereof, 
their admission is prohibited.’’ In this manner 
the importation of African slaves into the United 


States was, to agreatextent, prohibited some years 


in advance of 1808. 


As the year 1808 approached, Congress determ- | 


ined not to suffer this trade to exist even for a 
single day after they had the power to abolish it. 
On the 2d of March, 1807, they passed an act to 
take effect ** from and after the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1808,"’ prohibiting the importation of Afri- 
ean slaves into the United States. This was fol- 
lowed by subsequent acts of a similar character, 
to which I need not specially refer. Such were 
the principles, and ae 4 the practice of our ances- 
tors more than fifty years ago, in regard to the 
African slave trade, 


| practically be excluded from any other State where 


terious on the interests of the master or on those 


| whose ancestors have been on the soil for several | 


| slaves. 


| thishumane result. 
| and what will be the effect? 


It did not eceur to the revered patriots who had || 


been delegates to the convention, and afterwards 
became members of Congress, that in passing 
these laws they had violated the Constitution 
which they had framed with so much care and 
deliberation. They supposed that to prohibit 
Congress, in eXpress terms, from exercising a 
specified power before an appointed day, neces- 
sarily involved the right to exercise this power 
after that day had arrived. 

If this were not the case, the framers of the 
Constitution had expeaded much labor in vain, 
Had they imagined that Congress would possess 
no power to prohibit the trade either before or 
after 1808, they would not have taken so much 
care to protect the States against the exercise of 
this power before that period. Nay, more, they 
would not have attached such vast importance to 
this provision as to have excluded it from the pos- 
sibility of future repeal or amendment, to which 
other portions of the Constitution were exposed. 


It would, then, have been wholly unnecessary to | 


ingraft on the fifth article of the Constitution, 
preseribing the mode of its own future amend- 
ment, the proviso, ** that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year 1808 shall, in any 
manner, affect’? the provision in the Constitution 
securing to the States the right to admit the im- 
portation of African slaves previous to that pe- 
riod. 


According to the adverse construction, the clause | 


itself, on which so much care and discussion had 


been employed by the members of the convention, | 


ras an absolute nullity from the beginning, and 
nil that bas since been done under it a mere usur- 
pation. 
it was well and wise to confer this power on 
Congress; because, had it been Ictt to the States, 
its efficient exercise would have been impossible. 
In that event, any one State could have effectually 


| iest days. The numerous victims required to sup- 


| and humanity, and those capable of labor are not 
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! 
continued the trade, not only for itself, but for all 
the other slave States, though never so much 
against their will. And why? Because African 
slaves, when once brought within the limits ofany 
one State, in accordance with its laws, cannot 


slavery exists. And even if all the States had 
separately passed laws prohibiting the importation 
of slaves, these laws would have failed of effect 
for want of a naval force to capture the slavers 
and to guard the coasts. Sucha force no State 
can employ in time of peace without the consent 
of Congress. 

These acts of Congress, it is believed, have, 
with very rare and insignificant exceptions, ac- 
complished their purpose. For a period of more 
than half a century there has been no perceptible 
addition to the number of our domestic slaves. 
During this period their advancement in civiliza- 
tion has far surpassed that of any other portion 
of the African race. The light and the blessings || 
of Christianity have been extended to them, and | 
both their moral and physical condition has been | 
greatly improved. 

Reopen the trade, and it would be difficult to 
determine whether the effect would be more dele- | 


of the native-born slave. Of the evils to the mas- 
ter, the one most to be dreaded would be the in- 
troduction of wild, heathen, and ignorant barba- 
rians among the sober, orderly, and quietslaves, 


generations. This might tend to barbarize, de- 
moralize, and exasperate the whole mass, and 
produce most deplorable consequences. 

The effect upon the existing slave would, if 
possible, be still more deplorable. At present he 
is treated with kindness and humanity. He 1s 
well fed, well clothed, and not overworked. His 
condition is incomparably better than that of the | 
coolics, which modern nations of high civiliza- 
tion have employed asa substitute for African 
Both the philanthropy and the self-in- 
terest of the master have combined to produce 
3ut let this trade be reopencd, 
The same, to acon- 
siderable extent, as on a neighboring island—the 
only spot now on earth where the African slave | 
ae is openly tolerated; and this in defiance of 
solemn treatics witha Power abundantly able, at 
any moment, to enforce their execution. There 
the master, intent upon present gain, extorts from | 
the slave as much labor as his physical powers 
are capable ofenduring; knowing that, when death 
comes to his relief, his place can be supplied at a 
price reduced to the lowest point, by the compe- 
tition of rival African slave traders. Should this 
ever be the case in our country, which I do not 
deem pessible, the present useful character of the 
domestic institution, wherein those too old and 
too young to work are provided for, with care 





overtasked, would undergoan unfortunate change. 
The feeling of reciprocal dependence and attach- 
ment which now exists between master and slave 
would be converted into mutual distrust and hos- 
tility. 

But we are obliged, as a Christian and moral 
nation, to consider what would be the effect upon 
unhappy Africaitself if we should reopen the slave 
trade. ‘This would give the trade an impulse and 
extension which it has never had even in its palm- 


ply it would convert the whole slave coast into 
a perfect Pandemonium, for which this country 
would be held responsible in the eyes of both God 
and man. Its petty tribes would then be con- 
stantly engaged in predatory wars against each 
other for the purpose of seizing slaves to supply 
the American market. All hopes of African civ- | 
ilization would thus be ended. 
On the other hand, when a market for African 
slaves shall no longer be furnished in Cuba, and 
thus all the world be closed against this trade, we 
may then indulge a reasonable hope for the grad- 


ual improvement of Africa. The chief motive of || deemed necessary b 


war among the tribes will cease whenever there | 
is no longer any demand for slaves. The | 
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civHization may gradually penetrate the existins 
gloom. a 

The wisdom of the course pursued by this 
Government towards China has been vindicated 
by the event. Whilst we sustained a neutraj *s 
sition in the war waged by Great Britain hag 
France against the Chinese empire, our late Min. 
ister, in obedience to his instructions, judicious), 
coéperated with the Ministers of these Powersi, 
all peaceful measures to secure by treaty the “si 
concessions demanded by the interests of fordjey 


/} commerce. Theresultis, that satisfactory (; aties 


have been concluded with China by the res 
Ministers of the United States, Great } 
France, and Russia. Our “treaty, or genera! 
convention of peace, amity, and commerce,” wi; 
that empire, was concluded at Tientsin oy 1, 
18th June, 1858, and was ratified by the Py, os 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of ¢h, 
Senate, on the 2ist December following, 

On the 15th December, 1858, John E. Ward, 
distinguished citizen of Georgia, was duly com. 
missioned as Envoy Extraordinary and Ministo; 
Plenipotentiary to China. He left the Unite 
States for the place of his destination on the 5th 
of February, 1859, bearing with him the ratifed 
copy of this treaty, and arrived at Shanghai oy 


Pective 


Dn 
atitain, 


the 


the 28th May. From thence he proceeded tp 


Pekin on the 16th June, but did not arrive jy 
that city until the 27th July. According to the 
terms of the treaty the ratifications were to be ex. 
changed on or before the 18th June, 1859. This 
was rendered impossible by reasons and events 
beyond his control, not necessary to detail; by: 
still it is due to the Chinese authorities at Shang- 
hai to state that they always assured him no ad- 
vantage should be taken of the delay, and this 


| pledge has been faithfully redeemed. 





On the arrival of Mr. Ward at Pekin, he re. 
quested audience of the Emperor, to present his 
letter of credence. This he did not obtain, in cop- 


| sequence of his very proper refusal to submit to 
| the humiliating ceremonies required by the cti- 


quette of this strange people in approaching their 
sovereign. Nevertheless, the interviews on this 


| question were conducted in the most friendly spirit 


and with all due regard to his personal feelings, 
and the honor of his country. hen a presenta- 
tion to his Majesty was found to be impossible, 
the letter of credence from the President was r- 
ceived with peculiar honors by Kweiliang, “ the 
Emperor’s prime minister, and the second man in 
the empire to the Emperor himself.’’ The rat- 
fications of the treaty were afterwards, on the léh 
of August, exchanged in proper form at Pei-tsang. 
As the exchange did not take place until after the 
day prescribed by the treaty, it is deemed proper, 
before its publication, again to submit it to the 
Senate. 

It is but simple justice to the Chinese author- 
ities to observe that throughout the whole trans- 
action they appear to have acted in good faith, 
and in a friendly spirit towards the United States. 
It is true this has eae done after their own pect: 
liar fashion; but we ought to regard with a lenien! 


_ eye the ancient customs of an empire dating back 


for thousands of years, so far as this may be cov- 
sistent with our own national honor. The condue: 
of our Minister on the occasion has received my 
entire approbation, 

In order to carry out the spirit of this treaty 
and to give it full effect, it became necessary 


conclude two supplemental conventions—the ou 


for the adjustment and satisfaction of the claims 
of our citizens, and the other to fix the tariff 02 
imports and exports, and to regulate the trans! 


duties and trade of our merchants with Chins. 


This duty was satisfactorily performed by our lait 
Minister. These conventions bear date at Shang- 
hai on the 8th November, 1858. Having bees 
considered in the light of binding agreements su 
sidiary to the principal treaty, and to be carried 
into execution without delay, they do not provide 
for any formal ratification or exchange of ratil 
cations by the contracting parties. This was 10! 


faith to satisfy the claims 6! 


th 
Lait 


proceeding in goo 
our citizens, and, it is hoped, to carry out 


‘i . . Wk : “1 oht 
sources of that fertile but miserable country might || other provisions of the conventions. Still [ thoug 
‘then be developed by the hand of industry and | 
| afford subjects for legitimate foreign and domes- | 


tic commerce. In this manner Christianity and | 


| it was proper to submit them to the Senate, 


| 


which they were ratified on the 3d March, 1859- 


The ratified copies, however, did not reac h Shang 


the Chinese, who are already 
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hai until after the departure of our Minister to 
Pekin, and these conventions could not, there- 
fore, be exchanged at tte same time with the prin- 
«jpal treaty. No doubt is entertained that they 
will be ratified and exchanged by the Chinese 
Government, should this be thought advisable; 
byt, under the circumstances presented, I shall 
wopsider them binding engagemeuts from their 
date on both partes, and cause them to be pub- 
jished as such for the information and guidance 
of our merchants trading with the Chinese.empire. 

jt affords me much satisfaction to inform you 
that all our difficulties with the Republic of Para- 
euay have been satisfactorily adjusted. It hap- 
nily did not become necessary to employ the force 
for this purpose which Congress had placed at 
my command, under their joint resolution of 2d 


June, 1858. On the contrary, the President of that | 
Republic, in a friendly spirit, acceded promptly 


to the just and reasonable demands of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Our Commissioner 
arrived at Assumption, the capital df the Repub- 
lic, on the 25th of January, 1859, and left it on 
the 17thof February, having in three weeks ably 
and successfully accomplished all the objects of 


his mission. The treaties which he has concluded | 


will be immediately submitted to the Senate. 

In the view that the employment of other than 
peaceful means might become necessary to obtain 
‘just satisfaction’’ from Paraguay, a strong naval 
foree was concentrated in the waters of the La 
Plata to await contingencies, whilst our Commis- 
sioner ascended the rivers to Assumption. The 
Navy Department is entitled to great credit for the 
promptness, efficiency, and economy with which 
this expedition was fitted out and conducted. It 


consisted of nineteen armed vessels, great and | 


small, carrying two hundred guns and twenty-five 
hundred men, all under the command of the vet- 


eran and gallant Shubrick. The entire expenses | 


of the expedition have been defrayed out of the 
ordinary appropriations for the naval service, ex- 
cept the sum of $289,000, applied to the purchase 
of seven of the steamers, constituting a part of it, 


of the 3d March last. 


steamers are worth more than their cost, and they | 


are all now usefully and actively employed in the 
naval service. 

The appearance of so large a force, fitted out in 
such a prompt manner, in the far distant waters 
of the L 
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believe that I should be able to announce to you 
on the present occasion that our difficulties with 
Great Britain, arising out of the Clayton and Bul- & 
wer treaty, had been finally named in a manner 
alike honorable and satisfactory to both parties. 
From causes, however, which the British Gov- 
ernment had not anticipated, they have not yet 
completed treaty arrangements with the Republics 
of Honduras and Nicaragua, in pursuance of the 
understanding between the two Governments. It 
is, nevertheless, confidently expected that this 
good work will ere long be accomplished. 

Whilst indulging the hope that no other subject 
remained which could disturb the good under- 
standing between the two countries, the question 
arising out of the adverse claims of the parties to 
the Island of San Juan, under the Oregon treaty 
of the 15th of June, 1846, suddenly assumed a 
threatening prominence. In order to prevent un- | 
fortunate collisions on that remote frontier, the | 
late Secretary of State, on the 17th of July, 1855, 
addressed a note to Mr. Crampton, then British | 
Minister at Washington, communicating to hima 


| copy of the instructions which he [Mr. Marcy] 


a Plata,and the admirable conduct of the || 


officers and men employed in it, have had a happy || 


eflect in favor of our country throughout all that 
remote portion of the world. 

Our relations with the great empires of France 
and Russia, as well as with all other Governments 


on the continent of Europe, unless we may ex- | 


cept that of Spain, happily continue to be of the 
most friendly character. 

In my last annual message I presented a state- 
ment of the unsatisfactory cand 
tions with Spain; and I regret to say that this has 


ition of our rela- | 


not materially improved. Without special refer- | 


ence to other claims, even the ‘* Cuban claims,’’ 
the payment of which has been ably urged by our 
Ministers, and in which more than a hundred of 


our citizens are directly interested, remain unsat- | 


isfied, notwithstanding both their justice and their 


amount ($128,635 54) had been recognized and | 


ascertained by the Spanish Government itself. 

[ again recommend that an appropriation be 

made ‘to be paid to the Spanish Government for 
the purpese of distribution among the claimants 
in the Amistad case.’’ In common with two of 
my predecessors, 1 entertain no doubt that this 
's required by our treaty with Spain of the 27th 
October, 1795. The failure to discharge this 
vbligation has been employed by the cabinet of 
Madrid as a reason against the settlement of our 
claims. 
_ Tneed not repeat the arguments which I urged 
in my last annual message in favor of the acqui- 
sition of Cuba by fair purchase. My opinions on 
that measure remain unchanged. I therefore again 
invite the serious attention of Congress to this im- 
portant subject. Without a recognition of this 
policy on their part, it will be almost impossible 
to institute negotiations with any reasonable pros- 
pect of success, ‘ 


ntil a recent period there was good reason to 


| ington Territory by your (Mr. Marcy’s] instruc- | 
under the authority of the naval appropriation act || 
It is believed that these | 


had given, on the 14th July, to Governor Stevens, 
of Washington Territory, having a special refer- 
ence to an ‘* ceiesiandul comiiien between our cit- 
izens and the British subjects on the Island of San 
Juan.”? To prevent this, the Governor was in- 
structed ‘‘ that the officers of the Territory should 
abstain from all acts on the disputed grounds 
which are calculated to provoke any conflicts, so 
far as it can be done without implying the con- 
cession to the authorities of Great Britain of an 
exclusive right over the premises. The title ought 
to be settled before cither party should attempt to 
exclude the other by force, or exercise complete 
and exclusive sovereign rights within the fairly- 
disputed limits.”’ 

In acknowledging the receipt on the next day of 
Mr. Marcy’s note, the British Minister expressed 
his entire concurrence ‘in the propriety of the 
course recommended to the Governor of Wash- 


tions to that officer,”’ and stating that he had “lost 
no time in transmitting a copy of that document 
tothe Governor-General of British North Amer- | 
ica,’ and had ‘‘ earnestly recommended to his Ex- 
cellency to take such measures as to him may ap- 


{| per best calculated to secure, on the part of the 


ritish local authorities and the inhabitants of the | 
neighborhood of the line in question, the exercise | 
of the same spirit of forbearance which is incul- | 


| citizens of the United States.”’ 


| upon it twenty-five American residents with their 


cated by you [Mr. Marcy] on the authorities and | 


Thus matters remained upon the faith of this 
arrangement until the 9th of July last, when Gen- | 
eral Harney paid a visit to the island. He found 


families, and also an establishment of the Hud- 
son’s may Company for the purpose of raising 
sheep. A shert time before his arrival one of 
these residents had shot an animal belonging to 
the company, whilst trespassing upon his prem- | 


| ises, for which, however, he offered to pay twice | 


| had committed. 


its value; but that was refused. Soonafter ‘ the | 
chief factor of the company at Victoria, Mr. Dal- | 
les, son-in-law of Governor Douglas, came to the 
island in the British sloop-of-war Satellite, and 
threatened to take ‘‘this American (Mr. Cutler) | 
by force to Victoria, to answer for the trespass he | 
The American seized his rifle 
and told Mr. Dalles if any such attempt was made 
he would kill him on the spot. The affair then 
ended.” 
Under these circumstances, the American set- 
tlers presented a petition tothe general, * through 
the United States inspector ofcustoms,Mr. Hubbs, 
to place a force upon the island, to protect them | 
from the Indians as well as the oppressive inter- | 
ference of the authorities of the Hudson Bay 
Company, at Victoria, with their rights as Amer- 
ican citizens.’? The general immediately re- | 
sponded to this petition, and ordered Captain | 


his compan 


eastern extremity.”’ 
obeyed, and a military post was establishe 
the place designated. “The force was afterwards 
increased, so that, by the last return, the whole 





| President. 


t | ain || been driven from the capital, and a military re- 
George E. Pickett, ninth infantry, *‘ to establish || 


on Bellevue, or San Juan Island, on || 
some suitable position near the harbor, at the south- || 
This order was promptly || 
at | 
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number of troops then on the island amounted 
in the aggregate to six hundred and ninety-one 
men, 

Whilst I do not deem it proper on the present 
occasion to go further into the subject, and dis 
cuss the weight which ought to be attached to the 
statements of the British colonial autherities, con- 
testing the accuracy of the information on which 
the gallant general acted, it was due to him that 
I should present his own reasons for issuing the 
order to Captain Pickett. From these it is quite 
clear his object was to prevent the British ether 
itieson Vancouver’s Island from exercising juris- 
diction over American residents on the Island of 
San Juan, as well as to protect them against the 
incursions of the Indians. ; 

Much excitement prevailed for some time 


| throughout that region, and serious danger of 


collision between the parties was apprehended. 
The British had a large naval force in the vicin- 
ity; and itis but an act of simple justice to the 
admiral on that station to state that he wisely and 
discreetly forbore to commit any hostile act, but 
determined to refer the whole affair to his Gov- 
ernment and await their instructions. 

This aspect of the matter, in my opinion, de- 
manded serious attention. It would have been 
a great calamity for both nations had they been 
precipitated into acts of hostility, not on the ques- 
tion of title to the island, but merely concerning 
what should be its condition during the interven- 
ing period whilst the two Governments might be 
employed in settling the question to which of them 
it belongs. For this reason, Lieutenant General 
Scott was dispatched, onthe 17th September last, 
to Washington Territory to take immediate com- 
mand of the United States forees on the Pacific 
coast, should he deem this necessary. The main 
object of his mission was to carry out the spirit 
of the precautionary arrangement between the 
late Secretary of State and the British Minister, 
and thus to preserve the peace and prevent col- 
lision between the British and American authori- 
ties, pending the negotiations between the two 
Governments. Entertaining no doubt of the va- 
lidity of our title, L need searcely add that, in any 
event, American citizens were to be placed on a 
footing at least as favorable as that of British 
subjects, it being understood that Captain Pick- 
ett’s company should remain on the island. [tis 
proper to observe that, considering the distance 
from the scene of action, and in ignorance of what 
might have transpired on the spot before the gen- 
eral’s arrival, it was necessary to leave much to 
his diseretion; and I am happy to say that the 
event has proved that this discretion could not 
have been intrusted to more competent hands. 
General Scott has recently whem from his mis- 
sion, having successfully accomplished its objects, 
and there is no longer any good reason to appre- 


| hend a collision between the forees of the two 


countries during the pendency of the existing ne- 
gouations, 

| regret to inform you that there has been no 
improvement in the affairs of Mexico since my 
last annual message, and I am again obliged to 
ask the earnest attention of Congress to the un- 
happy condition of that Republic. 

The constituent Congress of Mexico, which’ 
adjourned on the 17th of February, 1857, adopted 
a constitution and provided for a popular election. 
This took place in the following July, [1857,] and 
General Comonfort was chosen President, almost 
without opposition. At the same election a new 
Congress was chosen, whose first session com- 
menced on the 16th of September, [1857.] By 


| the constitution of 1857 the presidential term was 


to begin on the Ist of December, [1857,] and con- 
tinue for four years. On that day General Com- 
onfort appeared before the assembled Congress in 
the city of Mexico, took the oath to support th 
new constitution, and was duly inaugurated as 
Within a month afterwards he had 


bellion had assigned the supreme power of the 
Republic to General Zuloaga. ‘The constitution 
provided that in the absence of the President his 
office should devolve upon the Chief Justice of thy 
Supreme Court, and, General Comonfort having 
left the country, this functionary, General Juarez, 


| proceeded to form, at Guanajuato, a constitutional 
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Government. Before this was officially known, 
aga had heen recognized by the entire diplomatic* 
corps, including the Ministr rof the T nited States, 
as the de facto Government of Mexico. ‘The con- 
stitutional President, nevertheless, maintained his 
position with firmness, and was soon established 
with his enbinet at Vera Cruz. Meanwhile, the 
Government of Zuloaga was earnestly resisted in 
many parts of the Republic, and even in the 
capital, a portion of the army having pronounced 
avainat it, its functions were declared terminated, 
and an assembly of citizens was invited for the 
choice of anew President. Thisassembly elected 
General Miramon, but that officer repudiated the 
plan under which he was chosen, and Zuloaga 
was thus restored to his previous position. He 
assumed it, however, only to withdraw‘from it, 
and Miramon, having he come, by his appoint- 
meni, ** President substitute,’’ continues, with 
that title, at the head of the insurgent party. 

In my last annual message, | communicated to 
Congress the circumstances under which the late 
Minister of the United States suspended his official 
relations with the central Government, and with- | 
drew from the country. [twas impossible to main- 
tain friendly intercourse with a Government like | 
that at the capital, under whose usurped authority 
wrongs were constantly committed, but never re- 
dressed. Had this been an established Govern- 
ment, with its power extending, by the consent 


of the people, over the whole of Mexico, a resort || 


to hostilities against it would have been quite jus- | 
tifiable, and indeed necessary. But the country | 
was a prey tocivil war; and it was hoped that the 
suecess of the constitutional President might lead 
io a condition of things less injurious to the Uni- 
ted States. This success became so probable 
that, in January last, 1 employed a reliabiopeen 
to visit Mexico, and report to me the actual con- 
dition and prospects of the contending parties, In 
consequence of his report, and from information 
which reached me from other sources, favorable 
to the prospects of the constitutional cause, I felt 
justified in appointing a new Minister to Mexico, 
who might embrace the earliest suitable oppor- 
tunity of restoring our diplomatic relations with 
that Republic. For this purpose a distinguished 
citizen of Maryland was selected, who proceeded 
on his mission on the &th of March last, with dis- 
cretionary authority to recognize the Government 
of President Juarez, if, on his arrival in Mexico, 
he should find it entitled to such recognition, ac- 
cording to the established practice of the United 
States. On the 7th of April following, Mr. Me- 
Lane presented his credentials to President Juarez, 
having no hesitation ‘in pronouncing the Gov- 
ernment of Juarez to be the only existing Govern- 
ment of the Republic.”’ He was cordially received 
by the authorities at Vera Cruz, and they have 
ever since manifested the most friendly disposition 
towards the United States. Unhappily, however, 
the constitutional Government has not been able 
toestablish its power over the whole Republic. It | 
is supported bya large majority of the people and | 
the States, but there are important parts of the 

country where it can enforce no andinta Gen- 
eral Miramon maintains himself at the capital; 
and in some of the distant provinces there are mil- 
itary governors who pay little respect to the de- 
erecs of ctther Government. Inthe meantime the 
excesses which always attend upon civil war, 
especially in Mexico, are constantly recurring. 
Outrages of the worst description are committed 
both upon personsand property. There is scarcely | 
any form ef injury which has not been suffered 

by our citizens in Mexico during the last few 
years. We have been nominally at peace with 
that Republic, but ** so far as the interests of our 
ecommerce or of our citizens who have visited the 
country as merchants, shipmasters, or in other 
capacities, are concerned, we night as well have 
been at war.’’ Life has been insecure, property 
unprotected, and trade impossible except at a risk 
of loss which prudent men cannot be expected to | 
ineur. Important contracts, involving large ex- 
penditures, entered into by the central Govern- 
ment, have been set at defiance by the local govern- 


’ 


ments, Peaceful American residents, occupying 


their rightful possessions, have been sudden y ex- || 
peiled the country, in defiance of treaties, and by |! 





| eress at its last session. 








——————— 


essage of the President. 


| the mere force of arbitrary power. Even the course 
however, at the capital, the government of Zulo- || 


of justice has not been safe from control, and a 
recent deerce of Miramon permits the intervention 
of Government in all suits where either party is a 
foreigner. Vessels of the United States have been 
seized without law, and a*consular officer who 


protested against such seizure has been fined | 


and imprisoned for disrespect to the authorities, 
Military contributions have been levied in viola- 
tion of every principle of right, and the American 
who resisted the lawless demand has had his prop- 
erty forcibly taken away, and has been himself 
banished. From a conflict of authority in differ- 
ent parts of the country, tariff duties which have 
been paid in one place have been exacted over 
again in another place. Large numbers of our 
citizens have been arrested and imprisoned with- 
out any form of exammation or any opportunity 


| for a hearing, and even when released have only 


obtained their liberty after much suffering and in- 


~ 


jury and without any hope of redress. The whole- 


sale massacre of Crabbe and his associates, with- | 


out trial, in Sonora, as well as the seizure and 
murder of four sick Americans who had taken 
shelter in the house of an American, wpon the soil 
of the United States, was communicated to Con- 
Murders of a still more 
atrocious character have been commiited in the 


very heart of Mexico, under the authority of | 
| Miramon’s Government, during the present year. 

| Some of these were only worthy of a barbarous | 
age, and, if they had not been clearly proved, | 


would have seemed impossible ina country which 
claims to be civilized. Of this description was the 
brutal massacre in April last, by order of Gen- 
eral Marquez, of three American physicians, who 


| were seized in the hospital at Tacubaya while at- 


tending upon the sick and the dying of both par- 
ties, and without trial, as without crime, were 
hurried away to speedy execution. 


who was shot in Tepic on the 7th of August, by 
order of the same Mexican general, not only with- 
out a trial, but without any conjecture by his 
friends of the cause of his arrest. He is repre- 
sented as a young man of good character and in- 
telligence, who had made numerous friends in 


hac 
his deat 
to the whole community. Other outrages might 
be enumerated, but these are sufficient to illustrate 
the wretched state of the country, and the unpro- 
tected condition of the persons and property of 
our citizens in Mexico. 

In all these cases our Ministers have been con- 
stant and faithful in their demands for redress, 
but both they and this Government, which they 
have successively represented, have been wholly 
powerless to make their demands effective. Their 
testimony in this respect, and in reference to the 
only remedy which, in their judgments, would 


meet the exigency, has been both uniform and | 
emphatic. ‘* Nothing but a manifestation of the || 
power of the Government of the United States | 


(wrote ourlate Minister in 1856) and of its purpose 
to punish these wrongs will avail. I assure you 


that the universal behef here is that there Is noth- | 
ing to be apprehended from the Government of | 
the United States,and that local Mexican officials | 


ean commit these outrages upon American citi- 


zens with absolute impunity.’’ ‘* [hope the Pres- | 


ident (wrote our present Minister in August last) 
will feel authorized to ask from Congress the 
power to enter Mexico with the military forces of 
the United States, at the call of the constitutional 
authorities, in order to protect the citizens and 
the treaty rights of the United States. Unless such 
a power is conferred upon him, neither the one 


| nor the other will be respected in the existing | 
state of anarchy and disorder, and the outrages || 


already perpetrated will never be chastised; and, 
as I assure you in my No. 23, all these evils 
must inerease until every vestige of order and 

overnment disappears from thecountry.’’ I have 
Seale reluctantly led to the same opinion, and, in 


justice to my countrymen who have suffered 


wrongs from Mexico, and who may still suffer 
them, I feel bound to announce this conclusion to 
Congress. 

The case presented, however, is not merely a 


{December 19. 
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case of individual claims, although our just claim 

against Mexico have reached a very laror aa 
Nor is it merely the case of protection to th ea 
and property of the few Americans who may a 
remain in Mexico, although the life and sired 
of every American citizen ought to be sichear, 
protected in every quarter of the world, Py; it fs 
a question which relates to the future as well as . 
the present and the past, and which involves _ 
directly at least, the whole subject of our dys. - 
Mexico as a neighboring State. The Cneetie - 
the power of the United States in that Comhtry “4 
redress the wrongs and protect the rights of _ 
own citizens is none the less to be desired becans 

efficient and necessary aid may thus be rendered 
at the same time to restore peace and order to 
Mexico itself. In the accomplishment of this :.. 
sult the people of the United States must noes 

sarily feel a deep and earnest interest. Moexien 
ought to be a rich and prosperous and powr rf 
Republic. She possesses an extensive territory. 
a fertile soil, oul an incalculable store of minora! 
wealth. She oceupies an important position “ta 
tween the Gulf and the ocean for transit routes 
and forcommerce. Is it possible that such a coyp- 
try as this can be given up to anarchy and ry} 

without an effort from any quarter for its reseys 
and its safety? Will the commercial nations of 
the world, which have so many interests eop. 
nected with it, remain wholly indifferent to such 
arésult? Can the United States, especially, which 
ought to share most largely in its commercial jp. 
tercourse, allow their immediate neighbor thus to 


ie lives 


, destroy itselfand injure them? Yet, without sup- 
port from some quarter, it is impossible 4o per- 
| ceive how Mexico can resume her position among 
| nations and enter upon a career which promises 
/any good results. 
, and which the interests of all commercial coun- 
} j Little less || 
shocking was the recent fate of Ormond Chase, | 


he aid which she requires, 


tries require that she should have, it belongs to 
this Government to render, not only by virtue of 


| our neighborhood to Mexico, along whose terri- 


tory we have a continuous frontier of nearly a 
thousand miles; but by virtue, also, of our estab- 
lished policy, which is inconsistent with the in- 


| tervention of any European Power in the domestic 
: concerns of that Republic. 
Tepic by the courage and humanity which he || I 
| displayed on several trying occasions, and | 
I was as unexpected as it was shocking || 


The wrongs which we have suffered from Mex- 
ico are before the world, and must deeply impress 
every American citizen. A Government which is 
either unable or unwilling to redress such wrongs 
is derelict to its highest duties. The difficulty 
consists in selecting and enforcing the remedy. 
We may in vain apply to the constitutional Gov- 
ernment at Vera Cruz, although it is well disposed 
to do us justice, for adequate redress. Whilst its 
authority is acknowledged in all the important 


os and throughout the sea-coasts of the Repub- 
i 


¢, its power does not extend to the city of Mex- 
ico and the States in its vicinity, where nearly all 
the recent outrages have been committed on Amer- 
ican citizens. We must penetrate into the interior 
before we can reach the offenders, and this can 
only be done by passing through the territory 
the occupation of the constitutional Government. 


| The most acceptable and least difficult mode of 


accomplishing the object will be to act in concert 
with that Government. Their consent and their 
aid might, I believe, be obtained; but if not, our 
obligation to protect our own citizens in their just 
rights, secured by treaty, would not be the Jess 
imperative. For these reasons, I recommend to 
Congress to pass a law authorizing the President, 
under such conditions as they may deem ¢xpe- 
dient, to employ a sufficient military force to enter 
Mexico for the purpose of obtaining indemnity 
for the past and security for the future. ] pur- 
posely refrain from any suggestion as to whether 
this force shall consist of regular troops or volun- 
teers, or both. This question may be most appre: 
priately left to the decision of Congress. | would 
merely observe that, should volunteers be s' lected, 
such a force could be easily raised in this country 
among those who sympathize with the sufferings 
of our unfortunate fellow-citizens in Mexico, and 
with the unhappy condition of that Republie. 
Such an accession to the forces of the constitt 
tional Government would enable it soon to reach 
the city of Mexico and extend its power over the 
whole Republic. In that event there is no reason 
to dowht that the just claims of our citizens wow 
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atisfied and adequate redress obtained for the |, 
pe Salus . : 1 
injuries inflicted upon them. The constitutional | 


Government have ever evinced a strong desire to 
ous justice, and this might be secured in advance 
hy a prelaminar treaty. 

jt may be sat that these measures will, at least 

+ indirectly, be inconsistent with our wise and settled 
.oliey not to interfere in the domestic concerns of 
‘reign nations. But does not the present case 
fairly constitute anexception? An adjoining Re- 
nublic is in a state of anarchy and confusion trom 
which she has proved wholly unable to extricate 
herself. She 1s — destitute of the power to 
maintain peace upon her borders, or to prevent 
the incursions of banditti into our territory. In 
per fate and in her fortune—in her power to es- 
‘blish and maintain a settled government—we 
ave a far deeper interest, socially, commercially, 
wd politically, than any other nation. She is 
now a wreck upon the ocean, drifting about as 
she is impelled by different factions. As a good 
wighbor, shall we not extend to her a helping 
hand to save her? If we do not, it would not be 
surprising should some other nation undertake 
the task, and thus force us to interfere at last, 
under circumstances of increased difficulty, for 
the maintenance of our established policy. 

[ repeat the recommendation contained in my 
last annual message that authority may be given 
1o the President to establish one or more tempo- 
rary military posts across the Mexican line in 
Sonora and Chihuahua, where these may be ne- 
cessary to protect the lives and property of Amer- 
ican and Mexican citizens against the incursions 
and depredations of the Indians, as well as of 
lawless rovers on that remote region. The es- 
tablishment of one such post at a point called 
\rispe, in Sonora, in a country now almost de- 
populated by the hostile inroads of the Indians 
from our side of the line, would, it is believed, 
have prevented much injury and many cruelties 
during the past season. A state of lawlessness 
md violence prevails on that distant frontier. 
Life and property are there wholly insecure. The 
population of Arizona, now numbering more than 
ten thousand souls, are practically destitute of 
government, of laws, or of any regular adminis- 
‘ration of justice. Murder, rapine, and other 
rimes are committed with impunity. I, there- 
fore, again call the attention of Congress to the 
ceessity for establishing a territorial government 
over Arizona. 

The treaty with Nicaragua of the 16th Febru- 
ary, 1857, to which I referred in my last annual 
message, failed to receive the ratification of the 
Government of that Republic, for reasons which 
1 need not enumerate. A similar treaty has been 
since concluded between the parties, bearing date 
onthe 16th March, 1859, which has already been 
ratified by the Nicaraguan Congress. This will 
be immediately submitted to the Senate for their 
ratification. Its provisions cannot, I think, fail 
to be acceptable to the people of both countries. 

Our claims against the Governments of Costa 
Riea and Nicaragua remain unredressed, though 
they are pressed in an carnest manner, and not 
without hope of success. 

[ deem it to be my duty once more earnestly to 
recommend to Congress the passage of a law au- 

‘horizing the President to employ the naval force 

‘t his command for the purpose of protecting the 

lives and property of American citizens, passing 
in transit across the Panama, Nicaragua, and 

‘chuantepee routes, against sudden and lawless 

outbreaks and depredations. I shall not repeat 

'2¢ arguments employed in former messages in 

‘Upport of this measure. Suffice it to say that 

‘te lives of many of our people, and the security 

! Vastamounts of treasure passing and repassing 

“ver one or more of these routes between the At- 

“ute and Pacific, may be deeply involved in the 

«cton of Congress on this subject. 

| would, also, again recommend to Congress 

‘iat authority be given to the President to employ 

‘te naval force to protect American merchant ves- 

sels, their crews and cargoes, against violent and 

‘.wless seizure and confiscation in the ports of 

Mexico and the Spanish American States, when 

‘aeSe countries may be in a disturbed and revolu- 

‘onary condition. The mere knowledge that such 

*2 euthority had been conferred, as I have already 
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stated, would of itself, in a great degree, prevent | 
Neither would this require any addi- | 


the evil. 
tional appropriation for the naval service. 

The chief objection urged against the grant of 
this authority is, that Congress, by conferring it, 
would viclate the Constitution—that it would be 
a transfer of the war-making, or, strictly speak- 
ing, the war-declaring power to the Executive. 
It this were well founded, it would, of course, be 
conclusive. A very brief examination, however, 


| will place this objection at rest. 


Congress possess the sole and exclusive power, 
under the Constitution, ‘* to declare war.’’ 


1 But after Congress 
shall have declared war, and provided the force 
necessary to carry it on, the President, as Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, can | 


alone employ this force in making war against the 
enemy. This is the plain language, and history 
proves that it was the well-known intention of 
the framers of the Constitution. 

It will not be denied that the general ** power to 
declare war’? is without limitation, and embraces 
within itself not only what writers on the law of 
nations term a public or perfect war, but also an 
imperfect war; and, in short, every species of hos- 
tility, however confined or limited. 


| authority of Congress, the President cannot fire a 





| after the mischief has been done? 
| power to confer upon the President the authority 
| in advance to furnish instant redress should such | 
Must they wait until the | 


hostile gun in any case, except to repel the attacks 
of anenemy. It will not be doubted that, under 


this power, Congresscould, ifthey thought proper, | 


authorize the President to employ the force at his 
command to seize a vessel belonging to an Ameri- 
ean eitizen which had been illegally and unjustly 
captured in a foreign port, and restore it to its 
owner. But can Congress only actafter the fact— 
Have they no 


a case afterwards occur? 1 
mischief has been done, and can they apply the 
remedy only when it is too late? To confer this 
authority to mect future cases under circumstances 
strictly specified is as clearly within the war-mak- 
ing power as such an authority conferred upon the 
President by act of Congress after the deed had 
been done. In the progress of a great nation, 
many exigencies must arise imperatively requiring 
that Congress should authorize the Proaident to 
act promptly on certain conditions which may or 
may not afterwards arise. 
ready presented a number of such cases. 
refer only to the latest. 

Under the resolution of June 2, 1858, ** for the 


adjustment of the difficulties with the Republic of |, 
Paraguay,’’ the President is ‘* authorized to adopt | 


such measures and use such force as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary and advisable in the event 
of arefusal of just satisfaction by the Government 
of Paraguay.”’ ‘‘ Just satisfaction’? for what? 


| For “the attack on the United States steamer 
| Water Witch,’’ and ‘‘ other matters referred to in 


the annual message of the President.’’ Here the 
power is expressly granted upon the condition 
that the Government of Paraguay shall refuse to 
render this ‘* just satisfaction.” if this and other 
similar cases Congress have conferred upon the 
President power in advance to employ the Army 
and Navy upon the happening of contingent future 


events; and this most certainly is embraced within || 


the power to declare war. 


Now, if this conditional and contingent power | 
could be constitutionally conferred upon the Pres- | 


ident in the case of Paraguay, why may it not be 


conferred for the purpose of protecting the lives || 
and property of Leatian citizens in the event | 
that they may be violently and unlawfully at- | 
tacked in passing over the transit routes to and || 


from California, or assailed by the seizure of their 
vessels in a foreign port? To deny this power ts 


to render the Navy, in a great degree, useless for |, 


the protection of the lives and property of Amer- 
ican citizens in countries where neither protection 
nor redress can be otherwise obtained. 

The Thirty-Fifth Congress terminated on the 
3d of March, 1859, without having passed the 
**act making appropriations for the service of the 


Post Office Department during the fiscal year end- 


ing the 30th June, 1860.’’ This act also contained 
an appropriation ‘to supply deficiencies in the 





They | 
| alone can * raise and support armies,’’ and ** pro- 
/ vide and maintain a navy.’’ 


Without the || 


Our history has al- |! 


I shall || 
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revenue of the Post Office Department for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1859.” I believe 
this is the first instance, since the origin of the 
Federal Government, now more than seventy 
years ago, when any Congress went out of ex- 
istence without having passed all the general 
appropriation bills necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment until the regular period for the meeting 
of a new Congress. This event im on the 

Executive a grave responsibility. It presented a 
|! choice of evils. 

Had this omission of duty occurred at the first 
session of the last Congress, the remedy would 
have been plain. i might then have instantly 
recalled them to complete their work—and this 
|| without expense to the Government. But on the 
4th of March last there were fifteen of the thirty- 
three States which had not elected any Represent- 
atives to the present Congress. Had Congress 
been called together immediately, these States 
would have been virtually disfranchised. If an 
intermediate period had been selected, several of 
the States would have been compelled to hold extra 
sessions of their Legislatures, at great inconvent- 
ence and expense, to provide for elections at an 
/earher day than that previously fixed by law. 
In the regular course, ten of these States would 
not elect until after the beginning of August, 
and five of these ten not until October and Novem- 
ber. 

On the other hand, when I came to examine 
carefully the condition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, I did not meet as many or as great difficul- 
ties as I had apprehended. Had the bill which 
| failed been confined to appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending on the 30th June next, there would 

have been no reason of pressing importance for the 
: call of an extra session. Nothing would become 

due on contracts (those with railroad companies 

only excepted) for carrying the mail for the first 
anesic the present fiscal year, commencing on 
the Ist of July, until the Ist of December—less 

than one week before the meeting of the present 

Congress. The reason is that the mail contractors 
| for this the current year did not complete their 
| first quarter’s service until the 30th September 
last; and by the terms of their contracts sixt 
days more are allowed for the settlement of their 
accounts before the Department could be called 
upon for payment. 

The great difficulty and the great hardship con- 
sisted in the failure to provide for the payment of 
the deficiency in the fiscal year ending the 30th 
|| June, 1859. The Department had entered into 
contracts, in obedience to existing laws, for the 
service of that fiscal year, and the contractors 
were fairly entitled to their compensation as it be- 
came due. The deficiency as stated in the bill 
amounted to $3,838,728, but, after a careful settle- 
ment of all these accounts, it has been ascertained 
| that it amounts to $4,296,009. With the scanty 
means at his command the Postmaster General 
has managed to pay that portion of this deficiency 
| which occurred in the first two quarters of the past 
| fiscal! year ending on the 31st Decembes last. In 
| the mean time the contractors themselves, under 
| these trying cireumstances, have behaved in a 
manner worthy of all commendation. They had 
one resource in the midst of their embarrassments. 
| After the amount due to each of them had been 
ascertained and finally settled according to law, 
| this became a specific debt of record against the 

United States, which enabled them to borrow 

money on this unquestionable security. Still they 
| were obliged to pay interest in consequence of the 
default of Congress, and on every principle of 
justice ought to receive interest from the Govern- 
ment. This interest should commence from the 
date when a warrant would have issued for the 
popes of the principal had an appropriation 
een made for this purpose. Calculated up to Ist 
December, it will not exceed $96,660, a sum not 
' to be taken into account when contrasted with 
| the great difficulties and embarrassments of a 
| 
| 





| 
| public and private character, both to the people 
|} and the States, which would have resulted from 
|| convening and holding a special session of Con- 
gress. 

For these reasons I recommend the passage of 
a bill, at as early a day as may be practicable, to 
provide for the payment of the amount, with in- 
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terest, due to these last-mentioned contractors, as 
well as to make the necessary appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the 
current fiscal year. 

The failure to pass the Post Office bill necessa- 
rily gives birth to serious reflections. Congress, 
by refusing to pass the general appropriation bills 
necessary to carry on the Government, may not 


only arrest its action, but might even destroy its | 


existence. ‘The Army, the Navy, the Judiciary, 
in short, every department of the Government, 
can no longer perform their functions if Congress 
refuse the money necessary for their support. If 
this failure should teach the country the necessity 
of electing a full Congress, in sufficient time to 
enable the President to convene them in any emer- 


gency, even immediately after the old Congress | 


has expired, it will have been productive of great 
good. Ina time of sudden and alarming danger, 
foreign or domestic, which all nations must ¢x- 


pect to encounter in their progress, the very sal- | 


vation of our institutions may be staked upon the 
assembling of Congress without delay. If, under 
such circumstances, the President should find 
himself in the condition in which he was placed 
at the close of the last Congress, with wank 


y half | 


the States of the Union destitute of Representa- | 


lives, the consequences might be disastrous. I, | 


therefore, recommend to Congress to carry ino 
effect the provisions of the Constitution, on this 
subject, and to pass a law appointing some day, 
previous to the 4th March in each year of odd num- 
her, for the election of Representatives through- 
out all the States. They Rent already appointed 
a day for the election of electors for President and 


Vice President, and this measure has been ap- 


proved by the country. 
I would again express a most decided opinion 
in favor of the construction of a Pacific railroad, 


for the reasons stated in my last two annual mes- | 


sages. When I reflect upon what would be the 
defenseless condition of our States and Territo- 
ries west of the Rocky Mountains in case of a war 


with a naval Power sufficiently strong to inter- | 


ruptall intercourse with them by the routes across 


the Isthmus, I am still more convinced than ever of | 


the vast importance of this railroad. I have never |/ 


doubted the constitutional competency of Con- 


cress to provide for its construction, but this ex- | 


clusively under the war-making power. Besides, 
the Constitution expressly requires, as an imper- 


ative duty, that ‘the United States shall protect || 
each of them [the States] against mvasion.”? Lam , 


at a loss to conceive how this protection can be 
afforded to California and Oregon against such a 
naval Power by any other means. I repeat the 


opinion contained in my last annual message, that | 


it would be imexpedient for the Government to 
undertake this great work by agents of its own 
appointment and under its direct and exclusive 
control. This would increase the patronage of 


the Executive to a dangerous extent, and would |! 


foster a system of jobbing and ar or which | 


no vigilance on the part of Federal officials could 
prevent, The construction of this road ought, 
therefore, to be intrusted to incorporated com- 
pames, or other agencies, who would exercise 
that active and Vigilant supervision over it which 
can be inspired alone by a sense of corporate and 
individual interest. [ venture to assert that the 
additional cost of transporting troops, munitions 
of war, and necessary supplies for the Army across 


the vast intervening plains to our possessions on 


the Pacific coast, would be greater in such a war || 


than the whole amount required to construct the 
road, And yet this resort would, after all, be 
anadequate for their defense and protection. 

We have yet seareely recovered from the habits 
of extravagant expenditure, produced by our over- 
flowing ‘Treasury, during several years prior to 
the commencement of my administration. The 
financial reverses which we have sinee experi- 
eneed ought to teach us all to scrutinize our ex- 
ponditures with the greatest vigilance, and to re- 
duee them to the lowest possible point. The 
Executive Departmenis of the Government have 
devoted themselves to the accomplishment of this 
object with considerable success, as will appear 
from their different reports and estimates, 
these I invite the scrutiny of Congress, for the 
purpose of reducing them still lower, if this be 


| 


} 


i 


To || 
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practicable, consistent with the great public inter- 
ests of the country. In aid of the policy of re- 
trenchment, I pledge myself to examine closely 
the bills appropriating lands or money, so that 
if any of these should inadvertently pass both 
Houses, as must sometimes be the case, ] may 
afford them an opportunity for reconsideration. 
At the same time, we ought never to forget that 
true public economy consists, not in withholding 
the means necessary to accomplish important na- 
tional objects uliel to us by the Constitution, 
but in taking care that the money appropriated 
for these purposes shall be faithfully and frugally 
expended. 

t will appear, from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that it is extremely doubtful, to 
say the least, whether we shall be able to pass 
through the present and the next fiscal year with- 
out providing additional revenue. ‘Thiscanonty 
be accomplished by strictly confining the appro- 
priations within the estimates of the different De- 
partments, without making an allowance for any 


additional expenditures which Congress. may | 


think proper, in their discretion, to authorize, and 
without providing for the redemption of any por- 
tion of he $20,000,000 of ‘Treasury notes sahiclh 
have been already issued. 
ficiency, which [ consider probable, this ought 


LL tase 


In the event of a de- | 


never to be supplied by a resort to additional loans, | 


It would be a ruinous practice in the days of peace 
and prosperity, to go on increasing the national 
debt to meet the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. This policy would cripple our resources 
and impair our credit, in case the existence of war 
should render it necessary to borrow money. 
Should such a deficiency occur as I apprehend, 
I would recommend that the necessary revenue 
be raised by an increase of our present duties on 
imports. I need not repeat the opinions expressed 
in my last annual message, as to the best mode 
and manner of accomplishing this object, and shall 
now merely observe that these have since under- 
gone no change. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will explain in detail the operations of that De- 
partment of the Government. 

The receipts into the Treasury from all sources 
during the os year ending 30th June, 1859, in- 
cluding the loan authorized by the act of 14th 
June, 1858, and the issues of Treasury notes au- 
thorized by existing laws, were eighty-one mil- 
lion six hundred and ninety-two thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one dollars and one cent, 


($81,692,471 01.) which sum with the balance of 


six million three hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
sand three hundred and sixteen dollars and ten 
cents ($6,398,316 10) remaining in the Treasury 
at the commencement of that fiscal year, made an 
aggregate, for the service of the year, of eighty- 
eight million ninety thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars and eleven cents, 
($88,090,787 11.) 

The public expenditures during the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1859, amounted to eighty-three 
million seven hundred and fifty-one thousand 
five hundred and eleven dollars and fifty-seven 
/ cents, (€83,751,511 57.) Of this sum, seventeen 
' million four hundred and five thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars and forty-four cents 


($17,405,285 44) were ee to the payment of 
t and the redemption of 
|| the issues of Treasury notes. 


_ interest on the public de 
The expenditures 
for all other branches of the public service during 
that fiscal year were, therefore, sixty-six million 
| three hundred and forty-six thousand two hun- 
| dred and twenty-six dollars and thirteen cents, 
($66,346,226 13.) 

The balance remaining in the Treasury on the Ist 
| July, 1859, being the commencement of the pres- 


} 


| ent fiscal year, was four million three hundred and 


thirty-nine thousand two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars and fifty-four cents, ($4,339,275 54.) 

The receipts into the Treasury during the first 

uarter of the present fiscal year, commencing 
July 1, 1859, were twenty million six hundred 
and eighteen thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
five dollars and eighty-five cents ($20,618,865 85.) 
| Of this amount three million eight hundred 
and twenty-one thousand three hundred dollars 
| ($3,821,300) was received on account of the loan 
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sixteen million seven hundred and ninety-sey 

thousand five hundred and sixty-five dollars aaa 
eighty-five cents ($16,797,565 85) having been re 
received during the quarter from the ordinary 
sources of public revenue. The estimated recej : 

for the remaining three quarters of the este 
fiscal year to 30th June, 1860, are fifty millio 

four hundred and twenty-six thousand four aks 
dred dollars, ($50,426,400.) Of this amount it 3 ’ 
estimated that five million seven hundred and fifiy. 
six thousand four hundred dollars ($5,756 400, 
will be received for Treasury notes which may 
be reissued under the fifth section of the act nA 
3d March last, and one million one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars ($1,170,000) on account 
of the loan authorized by the act of June 14 

1858—making six million nine hundred and 
twenty-six thousand four hundred dollars 
($6,926,400) from these extraordinary sources 

and forty-three million five hundred thousand dol. 
lars ($43,500,000) from the ordinary sources of 
the public revenue—making an aggregate, with 
the balance in the Treasury on the Ist July, 1359 
of seventy-five million three hundred and eighty. 


' four thousand five hundred and forty-one dollars 


| to ee of interest on the public de 


and eighty-nine cents ($75,384,541 89) for the 
estimated means of the present fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1860. : 
The expenditures during the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year were twenty million seven thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-four dollars and 
seventy-six cents, ($20,007,174 76.) Four mil- 
lion six hundred and sixty-four thousand three 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and seventy-six 
cents ($4,664,366 76) of this sum were applied 
i and 

the redemption of the issues of Treasury notes, 
and the remainder, being fifteen million three hun- 
hundred and forty-two thousand eight hundred 
and eight dollars, ($15,342,808,) were applied to 
ordinary expenditures during the quarter. The 
estimated expenditures during the remaining three 


quarters, to June 30, 1860, are forty million nine 


hundred and ninety-five thousand five hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars and twenty-three cents, 
($40,995,558 23.) Of which sum two million 


eight hundred and cighty-six thousand six hun- 


dred and twenty-one dollars and thirty-four cents 


| ($2,886,621 34) are estimated for the interest on 


| san 


the public debt. The ascertained and estimated 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1860, on account of the public debt, are, accord- 
ingly, seven million five hundred and fifty thou- 

nine hundred and eighty-e1ght dollars and 
ten cents, ($7,550,988 10;) and for the ordinary 


| expenditures of the Government fifty-three mil- 


lion four hundred and fifty-one thousand seven 


hundred and forty-four dollars and eighty-nine 


cents, ($53,451,744 89,) making an aggregate of 
sixty-one million two thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-two dollars and ninety-nine cents, 


| ($61,002,732 99;) leaving an estimated bal- nce in 


_ ending 30th June, 1861. 


| 
and the issue of Treasury notes—the amount of |' June, 1861, of thirteen million eight hundred and 


the Treasury on the 30th June, 1860, of fuurteen 
million three hundred and eighty-one thousand 
eight hundred and eight dollars and forty cents, 
($14,381,808 40.) 

The estimated receipts during the next fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1861, are sixty-six million 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
($66,225,000,) which, with the balance estimated, 
as before stated, as remaining in the Treasury 01 
the 30th June, 1860, will make an aggregate for 
the service of the next fiscal year of eighty mi- 
lion six hundred and six thousand eight hundred 
and eight dollars and forty cents ($80,606,808 40.) 

The estimated expenditures during the next 


| fiseal year ending 30th June, 1861, are sixty-six 


million seven hundred and fourteen thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars and seventy- 
nine cents, ($66,714,928 79.) Ofthisamount, three 
million three hundred and eighty-six thousand 
six hundred and twenty-one dollars and thirty- 
four cents ($3,386,621 34) will be required to pey 
the interest on the public debt; leaving the sum 
of sixty-three million three hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand three hundred and seven dollars 
and forty-five cents ($63,328,307 45) for the esti- 
mated ordinary expenditures during the fiscal yeat 
Upon these estimates & 


balance will be left in the Treasury on the 30th 


1859 
— 
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ue dollars and sixty-one cents, ($13,891,879 61.) 


But this balance, as well as that estimated to | 


remain in the Treasury on the Ist salt 1860, will 
pereduced by such appropriations as s 1all be made 
iy Jaw to carry into effect certain Indian treaties 
juring the present fiscal year, asked for by the 


gacretary of the Interior, to the amount of five | 


hundred and thirty-nine thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars, ($539,350,) and upon the ‘esti- 
mates of the Postmaster General for the service 
of his Department the last fiscal year, ending 30th 
June, 1859, amounting to four million two han- 
dred and nincty-six thousand and nine dollars, 
(¢4,296,009,) together with the further estimate 
of that officer for the service of the present fiscal 
year, ending 30th June, 1860, being five million 


ave hundred and twenty-six thousand three hun- | 


dred and twenty-four dollars, ($5,526,324,) mak- 
oe an aggregate of ten million three hundred and 


sixty-one thousand six hundred and eighty-three | 


dollars, ($10,361,683. ) 


Should these appropriations be made as re- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


quested by the proper Departments, the bal- | 


ance in the Treasury on the 30th day of June, 


1861, will not, it is estimated, exceed three mil- | 


lion five hundred and thirty thousand one hun- 


dred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-one cents, | 


($3,530,196 61.) 
~{ transmit herewith the reports of the Secre- 
taries of War, of the Navy, of the Interior, and 
of the Postmaster General. They each contain 
valuable information and important recommend- 
ations, well worthy of the serious consideration 
of Congress. 

It will appear, from the report of the Secretary 
of War, that the Army expenditures have been 


materially reduced by asystem of rigid economy, | 


which, in his opinion, offers every guarantee that 
the reduction will be permanent. he estimates 
of the Department for the next have been reduced 
nearly two million dollars below the estimates for 


the present fiscal year, and half a million dollars | 
below the amount granted for this year at the last 


session of Congress. 
The expenditures of the Post Office Department 


during the past fiscal year, ending onthe 30th June, | 


1859, exclusive of payments for mail service spe- | 


cially provided for by Congress out of the general 


Treasury, amounted to $14,964,493 33, and its re- | 


ceipts to $7,968,484 07; showing a deficiency to 
be supplied from the Treasury of $6,996,009 26, 


against $5,235,677 15 for the year ending 30th | 
June, 1858. The increased cost of transportation | 


growing out of the expansion of the service re- 


quired by Congress explains this rapid augment- | 


ation of the expenditures. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to observe an increase of receipts for the year 
ending on the 30th June, 1859, equal to $481,691 21 
ompared with those in the year ending on 30th 
June, 1858. 

{tis estimated that the deficiency for the current 
fiscal year wall be $5,988,424 04; but that, for the 
year cnding 30th June, 1861, it will not exceed 
$1,342,473 90, should Congress adopt the meas- 
ures of reform proposed and urged by the Post- 
master General. Since the month of March re- 
trenchments have been made in the expenditures 
amounting to $1,826,471 annually, which, how- 
ever, did not take effect until after the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year. The period seems 
to have arrived for determining the question 
whether this Department shall become a perma- 
nent and ever-increasing charge upon the Treas- 
ry, or shall be permitted to resume the self-sus- 
taining policy which had so long controlled its 
administration. The course of legislation recom- 
mended by the Postmaster General for the relief 
of the Department from its present embarrass- 
ments, and for restoring it to its original inde- 
pendence, is deserving of your early and earnest 
consideration. 

_ In conclusion, I would again commend to the 
Just liberality of Congress the local interests ot 
the District of Columbia. Surely the city bear- 
ing the name of Washington, and destined, I 
trust, for ages to be the capital of our united, free, 
and prosperous Confederacy, has strong claims 
on our favorable regard. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Wasuineron City, December 19, 1859. 
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-one thousand eight hundred and seventy- Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 





Treascry DerpartTMENT, 
December 5, 1859. 

Sir: In compliance with the act of Congress 
entitled ** An act supplementary to an act to estab- 
lish the Treasury D 
10, 1800, [ have the honor to submit the follow- 
ing report: 
On the Ist July, 1858, being the commencement of the fiseal 

year 1859, the balanee in the Treasury was, $6,398,316 10 
The receipts into the Treasury during 

the fiscal year, 1859, were as fol- 


lows: 

Forthe quarter ending September 30, 1858 : 
From customs........+...+++13,444,520 28 
From public lands........... 421,171 84 
From miscellaneous sources.. 959,887 34 
From Treasury notes........ 405,200 00 
From loan authorized by act 

OF JONG 39, TOT... oases 10,000,000 00 








25,230,879 46 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1858: 


FOU CUSIOUIGs 6 00650 csc sive. $9,054,228 60 
From public lands........... 402,190 97 
From miscellaneous sources.. 306,200 24 
From Treasury notes........ 1,122,000 00 


10,884,619 81 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1859: 


Fromcustoms............+++$12,786,252 19 
From public lands........... 490,947 78 
From miscellaneous sources.. 503,319 58 
From Treasury notes........ 160,000 00 
From loan authorized by act 

of June 14, 1858........05. 8,535,000 00 


22,475,519 55 


For the quarter ending June 30, 1859: 


From customs..............+$14,280,823 31 
From public lands........... 442,376 71 
From miscellaneous sources.. 313,052 17 
From Treasury notes........ 7,980,200 00 
From loan authorized by act 

OF Jame 14, 1008... 6s icecses 85,000 00 


23,101,452 19 


The aggregate means, therefore, sor the ser- 
vice of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, 
Teer cere rTrer Tree re 





The expenses during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1859, were as follows: 
For the quarter ending September 39, 1859. .$21,708,198 51 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1858.. 17,956,347 85 


For the quarter ending March 31, 1859...... 17,874,779 86 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1859....... 26,212,185 35 





$83,751,511 57 
which amount was applied tothe various branches 
of the public service, as follows: 


Civil, foreign intercourse and miscellaneous,$23,635,820 94 
Service of Interior Department, (Indians and 


PREM Gi pan anecueneeed 4048. seree te. 4,753,972 60 
Service of War Department........... - 23,243,822 38 
Service of Navy Department.............. + 14,712,610 21 
EPNIG BORE ong05 svn okay varias cerewrcnse 17,405,285 44 





$83,751,511 57 
as exhibited in detail in statement No. 1. 
Deducting the expenditures during the fiscal year 1859 from 
the aggregate means during the year, a balance remained 
in the Treasury on July 1, 1859, of....... $4,339,275 54 
From the Ist July to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1859, being the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year 1860, the receipts 
into the Treasury were as follows: 


From customs ..............#15,947,670 62 
From public lands........... 470,244 62 
From miscellaneous sources, 379,650 61 
From Treasury notes........ 3,611,300 00 
From loan authorized by act 

of June 14, 1858.......... 210,000 00 


—_———_——— 20,618,865 85 
The estimated receipts during the 

three remaining quarters of the cur- 

rent fiscal year are as follows: 


From customs............-.-$40,000,000 00 
From public lands...... ; 2,000,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources, 1,500,000 00 
From Treasury notes........ 5,756,400 00 
From loan authorized by act 

of June 14, 1858........... 1,170,600 00 


————— 50,426,400 00 


Making the aggregate of ascertained and 
estimated means for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1860............+4- $75,384,541 39 


The expenditures for the first quarter of the cur- 


of the Secretary of the Treasury 


epartment,”’’ approved May | 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 
rent fiscal year 1860, that ending September 30, 
1859, were: 

For civil, foreign intercourse and miscella- 


NEOUS... 2... ceceee ceeew seers ceceeceees $4,748,130 89 
For service of Interior Department, (Indians 

and Pensions) .......ceeeeeeeeeees dveedis 1,739,176 11 

For service of War Department.........+- 5,473,949 10 

For service of Navy Department.......... 3,381,551 90 

1} For public debt..... cu. ccctccccccccteceves 4,664,366 76 





|| The probable expenditures from appropria- 
|| tions heretofore made by law, during the 
three remaining quarters of the current 
fiscal year to June 30, 1860, are estimated 
BEincvcccncccs soccer cvcden seices oddeds .- 40,995,558 23 


20,007,174 76 


| 
| 


| Making the expenditures for the current fiscal 


| 

| 

year under existing authority............ $61,002,732 99 
| 

} 


1 Deducting this aggregate expenditure from the 
aggregate of the before-estimated means for the 
current fiscal year 1860 will leave an estimated 
| balance in the Treasury on the 30th June, 1860, 
of $14,381,808 40. 


| Estimates for the fiscal yee ee July 1, 1860, to June 30, 
1861. 





li 
| Balance in the Treasury on the Ist of July, 1860, as above 
MOMEDL vs s'n duces s'sCars ne toeeeceitaan $14,381,808 40 
| Estimated receipts from customs from July 
1, 1860, to June 30, 1861.........65 doiicen 60,000,000 00 
Estimated receipts from public lands from 
July 1, 1860, to June 30, 1861............ 4,000,000 00 
Estimated receipts from miscellaneous 
| sources from July 1, 1860, to June 30, 1861, (2,225,000 00 
Aggregate reccipts....... Reetpiansees $80,606,808 40 
ened tet 
| Estimated expenditures from permanent ap- 
DIODTIMTIIR . .cccasenssdacpechbenets bade $8,173,582 42 
Estimated expenditures from unexpended 
balances of appropriations............++. 12,262,452 75 
Estimated expenditures from new appropri- 
ations estimated fOr.....cccccccececcccss 46,278,893 56 


966,714,928 79 


Deducting the aggregate estimated éxpenditures 
from the aggregate estimated receipts into the 
Treasury during the fiscal year from Saty 1, 1869, 
| to June 30, 1861, as above stated, the estimated 
balance will remain in the Treasury on the 30th 
June, 1861, of $13,891,879 61. 

The failure of Congress at its last session to 
pass the bill for the service of the Post Office 

epartment renders necessary appropriations for 
that Department which must be paid during the 
present fiscal year. As these amounts are not 
contained in the preceding statement, it will be 
necessary to consider them, in order to arrive at 
| the trie condition of the Treasury at the close of 
the present and next fiscal years, 

It will be seen from the communication of the 
| Postmaster General, accompanying my report on 
| the estimates, that there will be required to pay the 
deficiency in that Department for the fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1859, the sum of $4,296,009 ; 
and to supply the deficiency for the present fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1860, the further 
sum of $5,526,324. In addition to these amounts, 
the Secretary of the Interior submits an estimate 
for the sum of $539,350, which he will require 
during the present fiscal year to carry out certain 
Indian treaties approved at the close of the last 
session of Congress. These three sums, amount- 
ing to $10,361,683, must be met during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, and must therefore be deducted 
from the estimated balance in the Treasury on the 
30th of June, 1860, which will leave in the 
Treasury at that time an estimated balance of 
$4,020,125 40, and an estimated balance on the 
| 30th of June, 1861, of $3,530,196 61. This last 

amount will be increased to the extent of the un- 
_ expended appropriations for the next fiscal year 
which may remain in the Treasury undrawn on 
the 30th of June, 1861. 

It will be seen that there will be no necessity 
to provide additional means forthe Treasury, pro- 
vided the receipts should be equal to the estimates, 
and the appropriations halle Wy Congress do not 
exceed the amounts estimated for by the Depart- 
ment. 

I submit, with much confidence, the estimate of 
probable receipts during the present and next fiscal 
years. It is based, upon the operations of our 
trade and commerce for the last twelve mon-hs, 
and upon the conviction that the business of the 
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country will continue in its present state of com- 


parative prosperity. 

At the 4 
estimate of the probable receipts into the Treasury 
for the then three remaining quarters of the fiscal 
pear ending the 30th of June, 1859. The result 


ast session of Congress I submitted an | 


— 


1as approximated the estimate with unprecedented | 


accuracy—the actual receipts being $38,579,391, 
while the estimate was $35,500,000; and as the 


present estimates are based upon similar data, it | 
should greatly strengthen the confidence to be put || 


in their cerrecthness. 


Some apprehension has been felt that the large | 
nmount of imports during the last twelve months | 
would be attended with unhappy results in the | 


business of the country. Thisapprehension would 
be well founded if the facts showed that the im- 
ports exceeded the wants of the gountry and its 
ability to pay for them. ‘The imports during the 
last fiscal year (as will be seen by reference to 
table 7) were $338,768,130, whilst the exports for 
the same period were $356,789,462, showing an 
excess of exports over imports of $18,021,332. 
As large as the imports for the last fiseal year 
were, they have gone into consumption. Table 
47 exhibits the amount of goods in warehouse at 
New York, on the Ist of November, for a series 
of years. It will be seen that the amount on hand 
on the Ist of November last does not exceed the 
amount in previous years, when the country was 
highly prosperous and its business steady and reg- 
ular. These figures do not exhibit an unhealthy 
state of trade and business. One fact, however, 


connected with our exports has attracted much |! 


attention, and led many to believe that we were 
importing beyond our ability to pay: I allude to 
the increase of specie in our export tables.- If 
specie vecupied in the business of the country only 
the position of a circulating medium, and the sup- 


ply was limited accordingly, there would be just |} 


ground of apprehension; such, however, ts not the 
case. 
list of our productions; and, like all other produc- 
tions, where the quanut 
demands of the country for use and consumpuon, 
it becomes a very proper article for export. 

It is sotiennted that since 1848 California has 


It constitutes an important element in the | 


exceeds the legitimate | 


produced over five hundred millions of gold. | 
Vould her condition have been improved by re- | 
taining that amount of specie within her limits, | 
to the exclusion of those articles required for the | 


use of her citizens, and in exchange for which this || 


| tracted in the course of our trade with that coun- 
try. By reference to table 10 it will be seen that 


| are articles of necessity, and generally such as are 


specie has been sent to the Atlantic and abroad? || 


During the same period Georgia has produced 
more than five million bags of cotton. The same 
volicy which would require California to retain 
- geld, beyond the legitimate wants of her peo- 
ple, would, with equal propriety, require Georgie. 
to retain within her limits the excess of the pro- 
duction of cotton over the wants of her people. 
‘The argument is as applicable to all the States as 
to one, and I have used the illustrations of single 
States only because they were more marked and 
striking. Unless the export of specie goes to the 
extent of violating this manifest principle, it con- 
stitutes no just ground of alarm or anxiety. In 
this connection, it should be observed that the 
large excess of specie exports commences with 
the discovery of the California mines, and has 
increased very much in proportion to their in- 


_exceed our imports about fifty millions ; the ex- || 
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results are to be apprehended. 








re t By reference to 
table 9, it will be seen that the specie basis of the 


} 
banks, (when the tables for 1859 were prepared,) | 


as compared with their circulation and deposits, 
is more favorable than in 1850, the year preceding | 
the increase of specie exports. It is probable that | 
some change has occurred since the last bank re- 
ayy of that we have no reliable information; | 
yut it is not believed that it will materially vary 
the general proposition. It is appreprae Sana to 
remark that, in view of the large and constantin- | 


| crease of the poesesine of the precious metals, | 


the country should look to the policy of substi- | 
tuting specie, to a great extent, for the present 
paper circulation. ‘The process should be grad- 
ual; and whilst it would not derange the business 
of the country, would operate as a wholesome | 
cheek upon banking and overtrading. ‘The adop- | 
tion of an independent treasury system by the 
several States, as recommended in a former re- | 
port, would go far towards the accomplishment | 
of this desirable result. 
There is no mode of ascertaining the amountof | 
specic in general circulation. All estimates on 
that point are purely speculative. During a pros- 
perous condition of the country, it no doubt in- 
ereases with the demands of business; and when- 
ever, from any cause, the supply is below the | 
wants of the country, it will be manifested by a | 
depression in trade and general embarrassment. 
Until these indications appear, we may safely | 


calculate that there has been the usual and neces- |} 


sary increase, | 

With some persons the idea seems to prevail 
that we are necessarily overtrading with those 
countries to which our specie is carried, and as the | 
most of it goes to the ports of Great Britain, they | 
conclude that we are henstore buying too largely | 
of British productions. The fact that payments | 
are made in England must not be considered as | 
conclusive evidence that the debt has been con- 


our imports for the year ending June 30, 1859, 
from the East and West Indies, and other coun- | 
tries named in the table, exceed our exports to 
those countries to the full extent of the excess of 
our export of specie. It will also be observed that 
the articles which we import from those countries 


not produced in our own country. These articles 
must be had, and if we cannot furnish inexchange 
for them any other of our productions, they must 
be paid for in specie; and itis notmaterial whether 
the specie for that purpose is sent to London or 
to the foreign port of exportation. Ifthis branch | 
of trade consumes the excess of specie exports, 


it would leave our commercial operations with all || 


other countrics upon a safe basis, even in the esti- | 
mation of those who indulge so many apprehen- 


ey 


i 
' 


| 
| 


the Treasury by the legislation of t} 


Bg eee eee ee ne 
is only $3,530,196 61, and leaves no m . 





i 


Senate & Ho. or Rups. 





argin for 


additional appropriations. If, therefore, the a 
propriations should exceed the estimates, or ca 


gress should determine to provide Within thi 
pe for the payment of any portion of the ~ 
ic debt, it will become necessary to make pe 
ion for such contingencies. The idea of increasing 
the public debt to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government should not be entertained fo : 
moment. Ifadditional demands are created oe 
1e ~ap 
Congress, provision must be made to moet then 
by.such increase of tariff duties as may be re. 


provis- 


| quired for that purpose. In such an event, I would 


respectfully refer Congress to my last report, as 


containing the views of the Department on the 


subject. 
A critical examination of the estimates for the 


| next fiscal year, submitted to Congress, wil] ex. 


hibit considerable reduction from former estimates 
The remark is applicable to every Department 
where any discretion can be exercised over the 
expenditure. In most cases the amounts are fixed 
by law, and can neither be increased nor dimiy- 


ished by the head of the Department. I haye 


endeavored to enforce the strictest economy in 


the various branches of the Treasury Depart- 


ment. In the single branch for collecting the rey. 
enue, the ex ense has been materially reduced by 
adopting aa carrying out, where the power ex. 
isted, the reforms recommended in the Pn for re- 
organizing the collection districts of the United 
States, &c., submitted by the Department to the 
last Congress. With further reductions which j 
is contemplated to make, I have felt warranted iy 
reducing the estimate for the expense of collecting 
the revenue for the next fiscal year $500,000. Thy 
passage of the bill to which I have referred would 
greatly aid the Department in this work of reform, 

The public debt on the Ist July, 1858, as stated 
in my last annual report, was $25,155,977 66. 
The act of June 14, 1858, authorized an additional 


| loan of $20,000,000, which has been accordingly 


negotiated. Of this $18,620,000 had been paid 
into the Treasury, and the stock issued therefor 
on the Ist of July, 1859, the commencement of the 
»resent fiscal year. A portion of the remainder 
1as been since paid, and the stock therefor issued. 
The balance will doubtless be soon completed, 
which will make the permanent public debt 
$45,155,977 66. 

Of the temporary public debt authorized by the 
act of December 23, 1857, providing for the issue 


| of $20,000,000 in Treasury notes, there were out- 


sions on account of our heavy exports of specie. || 


It should be observed, in this connection, that our | 
exports to Great Britain for the last fiscal year 


cess, to a great extent, being applied to the pay- | 
mentof the demands of the countries to which I | 
have just referred. 

These views are submitted to the consideration | 


of Congress in suppert of the opinion that we may | 


creased production, as will be seen by reference | 


to table 8, which exhibits, for a series of years, 
the amount of our export of specie. The exact 
amount of the production of the California mines 


during this period is not known, but it is believed || 


that it exceeds very largely the amount which has 
been generally stated. We have no reliable mode 
of ascertaining it; but, from the best information 
lL have been able to obtain, I should estimate the 
amount for the last year at not less than seventy 
million dollars, 


Whenever the export of specie shall exceed | 


proper limits, the effect will soon be seen and felt 
in the financial and commercial operations of the 
country. It would probably be first exhibited in 
the specie basis of the banks, showingan increased 
proportion of circulation and deposits to the 


| barrassments; but there is no serious danger to be 


amount of specie in their vaults, and this would | 


soon be followed by derangement and depression 
in the general trade and business of the country. 
At present there is no evidence that either of these 


| the ordinary and extraordinary receipts already 
| provided for by law. The estimated balance that 


look with confidence to a continued increase in 
the business of the country. The natural tend- 
enecy in times of prosperity is to extravagance and 
overtrading, and this feeling should not be stim- 
ulated. If indulged, it will in the future, as it 
has done in the past, lead to revulsions and em- 


apprehended if the increased business of the coun- 
try continues to beara proper proportion to those 
natural causes which produce and sustain it. 
Entertaining these views, I do not doubt that 
the actual receipts into the Treasury for the pres- 
ent and next fiseal years will be fully equal to the 
estimates. The only remaining question in con- 
nection with the estimates to be considered is the 
probable demands upon the Treasury during this 
period. If the appropriations made at the present 
session do not exceed the amount contained in the 
estimates, it is believed that they can be met with 


will be in the Treasury on the 30th Junc, 1861, 


standing on the Ist July, 1858, as shown by my 
last report, $19,754,800. On the 30th June, 1859, 
the close of the last fiscal year, the amount of 
these notes outstanding was $15,046,800. The 
details of the various descriptions of the public 


|| debt on the 30th June, 1859, are shown by the 


statement marked 3. 

In the estimated means of the Treasury for the 
present and next fiscal years, it will be seen that 
no provision is made for the permanent redemp- 
tion of any portion of the $20,000,000 of Treasury 
notes. The authority for reissuing these notes 
will expire on the 30th of June next; and it will, 
therefore, be necessary for Congress to extend the 
law for that purpose for another period. 

On the 2Ist of January last, I submitted to the 
House of Representatives, in answer to resolu- 
tions of that body, a report in reference to the 
export and import trade of the United States with 
Great Britain and France. The investigation 
which I was required to make for that purpose 
brought to my attention the various systems 
adopted by different countries of obtaining and 
keeping commercial statistics. These systems 
are so variant that I found it impracticable to in- 
stitute any comparison of the facts exhibited in 
the tables of different Governments, which could 
be regarded as accurate and reliable. Every com- 
mercial man will pronounce such a state of things 
an evil of great magnitude, and one which de- 
mands a prompt remedy, if it can be found. 

To avoid a recapitulation of the views presented 
in that report, and for the purpose of bringing the 
subject to the attention of the present Congress, | 
append to this report a copy of that communice 
tion, (marked 11,) and would ask for it a consid- 
eration at this time. I donot know a greater ben- 


1869. 
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Report of the Secretary of War. 





oft that could be conferred upon the commercial || Plans and specifications are being prepared with 
nterest of the comers at so small an expense, | 
‘han the adoption by the leading Governments of | 
the world of a uniform system of commercial sta- 
istics —a uniform unit and currency, and uniferm 
weights and measures. Upon one branch of the 
qubject, valuable suggestions will be found in the 
companying report of the Director of the Mint. 
The mmportance of the subject cannot be over- 
esumated, and it 1s hoped that it will receive the 
-areful consideration of Congress, at its present 
session. : > 

| must again call the attention of Congress to 
the provisions ot the act ol March 3, 1857 ;on the | 
subject of deposits by disbursing agents, and re- 
peat the recommendations heretofore made for its 
modification. In my former reports I have pre- 


be done with a due regard to the condition of the 
Treasury. The policy of the last Congress, in 
suspending the work upon those already im pro- 
cess of construction, would indicate that new ones 
should not be commenced until provision is made 
for the completion of those already begun. 

The condition of the Louisville and Portland 
canal is so anomalous as to require the action of 
Congress. Under the amended charter of the 
State of Kentucky, of January 21, 1842, the stock 
previously belonging to individuals has been re- 
deemed trom the earnings of the canal, except 
that a single share each is held by certain persons, 


ration. The act of the State of Kentucky, of 
sented the reasons for some change of that act so |) February 22, 1844, provides that, when the Uni- 
fully that I deem it unnecessary to do more, at |, tedStatesshall become the sole owner of the canal, 
‘his time, than to refer to those reports, and, for || the jurisdiction of the State over it shall be yielded 
the reasons therein stated, again to request the |) to a United States. ; 
action of Congress on the subject. | The amount advanced from the Treasury for 
The attention of Congress is particularly called | the construction of this canal was $233,500, and 
to the accompanying report from the engineer in | the amount of dividends paid into the Treasury, 
charge of the Bureau of Construction. It gives a| up to 1842, is $255,182 48; so that, in fact, the 
full and detailed account of the operations of that |}! whole cost of the stock held by the United States 
bureau, charged with the construction of the va- || had been reimbursed previous to the amended 
rious public buildings under the direction of this | charter. Since that charter, and the redemption 
Department. The principal buildings now inpro- | of the stock of individuals under its provisions, 
ess of construction are the Treasury extension, | the earnings of the canal have been applied to its 
in this city, and the custom-houses at Charleston |, improvement by the directors, and whenever the 
and New Orleans. These buildings were com- | amount has exceeded that requirement, it is un- 
meneed under the direction of Congress before | | derstood the tolls have been reduced. No revenue 
came-into office. Each of them was planned on has been received fron) it since that period, and 
an extensive seale, and large amounts had been | none is contemplated. 
expended in their erection before my connection Under the laws of Kentucky the United States 
with this Department. For this, neither my pre- | are substantially owners of this canal, but no au- 
decessors nor myself are respousible. Our duty | thority has been given to supersede the corpora- 
in the premises had been simply executive. Un-j| tion in its management, no action having been 
der these circumstances, I submitted, at the last 
session of Congress, estimates for continuing the 
work upon them during the present fiscal year. 
Having been commenced, | deemed it sound pol- 
icy and true economy to prosecute the works with 
energy to their completion. The estimates sub- 
mitted at the last session were made under that 
conviction. Congress took a different view of the 


charter by Kentucky. Under these circumstances 
I would refer the whole subject to Congress, for 
such action as they may deem proper. 

The annual report of the Director of the Mint 
is herewith transmitted, (marked 12,) as also the 
reports of the various bureaus of the Treasury 
Department, (marked from A to L.) They con- 
subject, and reduced the estimates toa point which | tain much interesting information in connection 
seemed to look merely to the duty of preserving with their respective branches of the public ser- 
he wafinished works from injury, and suspend- lee, 
ug, for the present, at least, their completion. The report of the Superintendent of the Coast 
In accordance with the policy thus indicated, I | Survey will be laid before Congress at an early 
lireeted the operation on all these buildings tobe | day. HOWELL COBB, 
brought within the means at the disposal of the De- Seeretary of the Treasury. 
partment; and when those means were exhausted —_— 

\o stop the work. The report of the engineer in |. Report of the Secretary of War. 
charge will show that these directions have been || —- 
ihus far complied with. ‘The balances of former War Derartment, December 1, 1899. _ 
appropriations will soon be exhausted, when all Sir: The authorized strength of the rey: is 
further operations will be suspended. Inaccord- 18,165 men,all told. On the Ist of July, the date 
ance with the policy so clearly indicated by the | of the last complete returns, the actual number 
action of the last Congress, I have only estimated | reached 17,498. Of this number there are not more 
for a sufficient sum to keep them from injury for || than about 11,000 men available for active service 
the next fiscal year. If Congress should adopta in the field. This little foree has been engaged, 
different policy at the present session,and determ- || with its usual activity and efliciency, since the 
ine to continue operations on these works, would | date of my last report, in the discharge of its 
respectfully refer to the report of the engineer in arduous and multifarious duties, being required 
charge for estimates of the amounts that will be | to man about 130 permanent garrisons, posis, 
required during the next fiscal year. and camps, scattered over an area of three million 
would again invite the attention of Congress | square miles. Under these circumstances, it has 
to the subject of marine hospitals. The factssub- been obviously impossible to give that ample and 
uutted, as well in the last as in the present report | perfect protection to our whole frontier which our 
of the engineer in charge of the Bureau of Con- || ¢i 
struction, demand an investigation of the subject || 
by Congress. The views which I have heretofore 
presented are strengthened by each year’s expe- 
rience, and I would again press them upon the 
consideration of Congress. Three new hospitals ot 
have been completed, and are ready to be putinto |) season as will prevent any repetition of these out- 
operation, Before it is done, the necessity and | rages in future on that frontier. 
propriety of the step should be considered in the 
ight of the facts presented in the reports to which 
U have referred. The refusal of the last Congress 
'o authorize any additional buildings of this char- 
acter, would indicate a concurrence with the views 
of the Department on the subject. It only remains 
to be determined what disposition should be made 
of those which have already been erected. 

n reference to other public buildings authorized 
by previous acts of Con, ress, and heretofore sus- 
pended for the want of means, steps have been | 
taken to secure the selection of proper sites. 


duty of Government to afford. Indian depreda- 
tions have been committed on our southern and 
Mexican border, which, as yet, have been unchas- 
| tised for the want of men. I hope to make such 


establishment is a mere abuse of terms. All the 
incidents pertaining to an active war establish- 
ment characterized our seryice throughout the 
year, excepting only the casualties upon the bat- 
tle field; and these, in our service, are far from 
being few or insignificant. The sudden calls to 
which our troops are constantly liable, the length 
of marches to be made, the amount of real and 
severe fatigue, privation, and hardship to be en- 
dured by them, are not exceeded in any service, 
nor atall equaled on any peace establishment what- 
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a view of commencing their erection when it can || 


to qualify them to act as directors of the corpo- | 


had by Congress on this subject since the amended | 


|| citizens have a right to expect, and which itis the | 


an alteration in the disposition of the troops next | 


t has been truly said that to call ours a peace | 
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The cheerfulness, alacrity, and efficiency 
with which they have performed their duties en- 
tite them to the commendation of the country. 
The positions held by our troops at the date of 
my last repert are, in the main, those they still 
occupy, being the best to secure the peace of our 
territories om to give protection to our fronters 
and the overland routes to the Pacific. The pa- 
pers communicated with this report will show, 
somewhat in detail, the movements of the troops 
and the results of them. 

The war which, last year, was going on with 
the Comanches and Kiowas is still unfinished, 
but the theater of it is extended from the western 
part of our Texan boundary to the region lying 
|| toward the head waters of the Arkansas and Ca- 
| nadian rivers. Proper measures have been taken 
| to subdue those a and to give perfect pro- 
| tection to the routes from Missouri and Arkansas 

to New Mexico. 

Inconnection with the subject of frontier defense, 
[venture to submit a plan which, if approved by 
Congress, will, | am confident, be productive of 

| great ultimate good to the country and an essen- 
| tal saving to the Treasury. Itis to allow by law 
| the enlistment of men for the mounted corps, 
| whose term of service shall continue for the period 
of six months, beginning in May. These men 
| should be required to furnish their own horses, 
| for which a liberal per diem compensation ought 
|| to be allowed them, but no remuneration for loss 
| or damage, unless the commanding officer should 
cerufy that the horse had been actually killed or 
rendered useless by injury in battle, These six 
months’ recruits should compose one half of the 
mounted regiments, and, if necessary, that num- 
| ber of the present force should be disbanded to 
| make room for them. They would be composed 
of the best young men of the frontier, many of 
whom wouid gladly enter the service for that 
length of time, but would never think of enlistng 
| for the term of five years. It is no objection to 
say that six months would be too short a time 
| to make disciplined troops of these men. They 
| would all be skillful riders and dexterous in the use 
of fire-arms—soldierly accomplishments which it 
takes years to teach, inadequately, to many of 
| our mounted men. As they would go at once 
| into the field, they would need little beyond a 
knowledge of routine necessary in camp life, for 
they would be already fitted for spy or scout 
| duty, so essential in Indian warfare. In actual 
battle with the Indians, success is more owing to 
|| individual prowess, skill in arms, and horseman- 
| ship than to discipline. 

After afew years, this system would supply the 
|| frontiers with a very large number of settlers suf- 
| ficiently instructed and disciplined to give them 
condisnenandanieedliagsanlvirenamaninannas 

edge of the country and the haunts of the savages 
would render them fully capable of cither defense 
or attack. In pointof economy, great advantages 
| would accrue to the country. It would save all 
| expense for the forage of half the number of 
| horses belonging to the mounted service; it would 
| save the pay, clothing, subsistence, fuel, and quar- 
| ters of the same number of men for half the year, 
| and during the most expensive part of it, the 
| winter; and whilst giving a fresh supply of good 
| horses every year, weuld cost the Gevernment 
| nothing for them. To prevent any miscarriage 
| of the plan, it might be introduced gradually and 
| in such manner as not to impair the efficiency of 
_ the service or to endanger the security of the 
frontiers. 

The Texan and New Mexican people would, 
| beyond doubt, gladly embrace ae an opportu- 
| nity to enter the service, than whom no better 
| troops for such service could be found. This 

system would save considerable sums in the hire 
| of spies and guides, nearly all of whom are now 
| taken from this class of men. 


i 


| ever. 





STAFF DEPARTMENTS AND CORPS. 


[ again bring to your notice, and urge upon 
your special attention, the recommendation which 
I have heretofore made on the subject of the staff 
corps. Longer experience convinces me more 

me more of the beneficial effects to the military 
| service which would result from the adoption of 
| these recommendations. A bill * for the better 
' organization of the general stafl and of the cngueer 
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and ordnance departments,’’ was reported from the | thority which enlistment alone will give, most 1 questions to be determined ace 
Committee on Military Affairs’ at the lastsession || serious delays have often occurred in starting im- 
of Congress, which embodied the main principles || portant trains for the use of the Army; and the 
of my suggestions and recommendations. With || exigencies of the service, caused by bad faith in 
some modifications of its details, tending to pro- || remeonenne, engagements, have been seized. upon 
mote economy by a reduction of additional officers a teamsters to exact exorbitant wages from the 
therein provided, that bill, if enacted into a law, overnment, If a law was passed authorizing 
would bring about suitably the end in view. The |; the enlistment of competent and reliable men for 
general effect of its provisions will be to throw || this special duty, whose term of enlistment should 
open the staff duties to the whole Army, to bring |) run for one year, all the trouble, inconvenience, 
the staff and line officers into more frequent and || and heavy expense, now so frequently incurred, 
intimate connection, and to provide for returning || would be wholly avoided. ‘There cannot at 
to their regiments such officers as may be found |; be any well-founded objection to this plan, but, 
to have no aptitude for staff duties. Now, under |) on the contrary, every consideration recommends 
the existing organization, such office?s holding a || it, most particularly as it would be attended with 
commission but in one branch of the service, can- || a large saving to the country in cash each year. 
not be transferred, however much the interestsof || The necessity for this measure becomes more 
the service, or their own tastes and wishes may || urgent as our operations are more removed be- 

render such transfer desirable. By the pronosed || yond the borders of our settlements. 

organization, there will be a few permanent offi- 
cers in each of the staff departments and corps, || S i 

who, by their long experience in the special du- The experiments thus far made—and they are |) to be rapidly carried from place fo place by a sol- 
ties pertaining to each, will be well eee to |, pretty full—demonstrate that camels constitute a | dier mounted or on foot, which requires for its y 


¢ 1 } ording to the ex. 
igencies of the service, and may vary from am 


to time. The companies, excepting those which 
are mounted, preserve the infantry armament and 
discipline, as heretofore, and are liable to duty j 

that capacity whenever required. fe 


MILITARY SIGNALS, 


Assistant Surgeon Albert J. Myer, of the med 
ical corps of the Army, having submitted to this 
Department a system of military signals for the 

urpose of communicating intelligence or orders 
etween distant points on land, a board was con 
_vened in March last to examine into its merits. 
| The board reported favorably to the adoption of 
this plan for the uses of the Army. A series of 
experiments with the field signals, instituted under 
| special instructions from this Department, haye 
| developed results which promise to be of ya 


een 


be of value to 
the service. With an equipment simple, strone 
> 


weighing but sixteen pounds, and so compact 


CAMELS. 


as 


Se 


but a single man, communication has been ke it 
up and messages transmitted by day and at nigh; 
a distance of fifteen miles. Messages have beep 
sent five miles without any apparatus especially 





take general charge of, and give general directions || most useful and economical means of transpor- 
to its business, leaving the execution of the details || tation for men and supplies through the great 
to the officers of the line. These officers will ac- || deserts and barren regions of our interior. A 
quire thereby a knowledge of, and a familiarity |) camel will go safely with its burden over ground 
with, staff duties, which will be of incalculable || so rough and precipitous that a mule will scarcely provided for the purpose. — , 
benefit in time of war, when large armies are to || pass over it unladen without assistance. They _ For the distances at which communication by 
be organized and kept in the field. The proposed | require no forage but what they gather in the most || signals would be needed for military uses, the 
arrangement will effect, moreover, the very desir- | Sterile and barren parts of our continent, and, for || aw proposed appears to be ready and reliable, 
able end of making every officer, on first joining | many days together, live conveniently without he trials in progress give reason to believe that 
the Army, serve for a time in a regiment, and || water. An abundant ey of these animals || by the use of such signals there may be secured 
thus become practically acquainted with soldiers’ || would, beyond all doubt, enable our Army to give || to the service a mode of communication more casy, 
duties, and the actual wants of troops in service, || greater and prompter protection to our frontiers, safe, and available than any hitherto known. The 
before he can become eligible to appointment inany || and toall our inter-oceanic routes, than three times advantages to accrue to an army from a practica! 
of the staff departments or corps. No officer will their cost expended inany other way. Asa meas- |; System of telegraphing do not require comment, 
be appointed permanently toany of them (although |, ureofeconomy andefficiency, I cannottoo strongly 
the competition for such ae ee will be || recommend the purchase of a full supply to the | 

} 

| 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


equaily open to all) until he shall have shownan || favorable consideration of Congress. ae The benefits which the Army and the country 
aptitude and talent for its special duties ; thus The report of the Surgeon General contains im- || are daily deriving from the Military Academy 
adding a practical standard of fitness to the present || portant suggestions for the good of the service. || render it unnecessary for me to commend it to the 
theoretical one of class standing during pupilage || The increase of the medical staff, recommended cheerful ome of Congress. The adoption of 
at the Military Academy. Such a diffusion of || by him, has become a necessity, and requires the || @ five instead of a four years’ term, which was 
the knowledge of the duties of the staff depart- 
ments and corps among the whole Army, instead 
of confining it, as at present, to a few officers, 
will be of great benefit to the military service of 
the country. 

I venture again to call your attention to the 


_ action of Congress. 

The coffee ration of the Army is fixed by law, 
and cannot be altered by any regulation. It is 
manifestly too small, and ought to be increased. 
The send ef the service requires that the supply shig! 
of coffee, for the Army, oda be put on the | struction is perhaps needed, so as not to crowd the 

urgent necessity for an additional inspector gen- |) same footing with all other rations, and left to the |) course too much, and to adjust the different studies 
eral. Our territory is too large for the duties of || experience of the service to fix the quantity. I || in accordance with their relative importance. | 
inspection to be performed by the present officers, || herewith transmit a communication from a sur- | aM giving attention to that matter now. The 
and the duties are far too important to be neglected. || geon of the Army upon this subject, whose rec- || subjects of strategy, grand tactics, military organ- 
ommendations are concurred in by Brevet Major || ization, and administration, &c., I have thought 
General Twiggs. ’ || it particularly desirable to give more importance 
There is another measure for increasing the | The reports of Colonel Delafield and Major |) to, and have taken steps for that object. 
efliciency of the Army, which was recommended || Mordecai, of their observations on the military 
by my predecessor. | fully concur in it, and rec- || systems of Europe, were submitted to Congress 
ommended it in my annual reports. This is a |! last session. They contain information of great 
provision for retiring disabled and infirm officers. || value to the Army and the country, and deserve 
Separate Mills for effecting this object, identical || to be printed without delay. S || fiscal year have been anomalous, and not free from 
in language, were reported from the respective The efficiency of our artillery has at all times considerable embarrassment. Until this year, 
military committees of both Houses of Congress || been an object of solicitude to those who have || Congress has scarcely ever failed to grant the 
at the last session. The provisions of these bills || considered its importance. The arm is one for || appropriations asked for by the Department, and 
meet my entire concurrence. They secure every || which both study and experience are particularly || whilstthecountry was prosperous, and large sums 
officer a fair and open examination of his case, || necessary. Our military establishment is so small |) were received at the Treasury, these appropria- 
with the privilege of adducing testimony to be put | that every corps in the Army is mainly employed |) tions were on a liberal and extensive scale. 
on record, and submitted to the examination ef || in active service of a general description, and all The estimates for this fiscal year were prepared 
the President, who must concur in its sufficiency, || attention by the troops to any special branch of |! for the last Congress with the greatest scrutiny 
to establish disability for active service before the || military science has to be made secondary and in- || and care; large reductions were made in many 
officer can be retired. Their enactment will ben- |) cidental. I have endeavored to mitigate the evils || items of expenditure, and, indeed, all was reduced 
efit the public service, and at the same time make || of this system, as far as the artillery 1s concerned, || to the lowest point to which it was thought safe 
a fair provision for officers who may have been by prescribing and creating facilities for a habitual || to go, so as to keep the Army upon the footung 
worn out in service, whilst it will carefully guard |, disciplire in the service of that arm. The corps |) where it had been placed, and to avoid a deficiency 
the rights of all who may be affected by its oper- || has been divided into two classes—one to garrison || bill, asking for money to defray expenses neces- 
ation, and exclude the influence of favoritism or || the more important permanent fortifications, where || sarily incurred beyond the sums appropriated by 
prejudice. The many objections which have been |) they can have the means of practice in heavy artil- || Congress. This reduced scale of expenditure 
urged against a similar measure for the naval ser- || lery; and the other to occupy posts where troops || Congress seemed to think was still greater than 
vice, and which are duc, not to the measure itself, || are required, as on the Indian frontier. Each of || the public service required, and an arbitrary re- 
but to the manner in which it was effected, are || the latter has a light company and battery, which || duction of very nearly two million dollars was 
entirely obviated by the proposed mode of ap- || are designed to be the means of instruction to the |; made upon the estimates submitted. From the 
plying the retired system to the Army. [again | other companies in that branch of the service. A || date of this appropriation until the commencemen 
ring this subject to special notice, and repeat my || system of theoretical and practical instruction has || of the fiscal year, when this reduced scale of ex- 
former recommendations in its favor. been prescribed for ever artillery post; and, by penditure should begin, was so short a time that 
eeitenting epatmane a periodical exchange of companies between the |) 1t involved much difficulty in preparing for oo 
. | fortifications and field artillery posts, each com- || so wide a space of territory as our Army occu 
The importance of a regularly enlisted corps of |, pany will have an opportunity of instruction and || pied. An essential change in the movement and 
teamsters has been so long and so often brought || experience in all branches of the arm, and, at the || economy of the Army became absolutely neces: 
to the notice of Congress that nothing but a deep || same time, share the hardships of actual service. || sary to conform to the policy of Congress, and 
conviction of its almost absolute necessity induces || The proportions in which the two classes should || to avoid a deficiency. Phe usual expenditures 
me to refer to itagain. For the want of that au-' be arranged, and the selection of stations, are |’ upon barracks and querters for the troops we" 


done by my predecessor, has afforded the means 
of improving the course of studies, and introdu- 
cing somewhat more of practical instruction than 
' was previously possible, though greatly needed. 
Some slight modification in the programme of in- 


RETIRED LIST. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The circumstances connected with the expend- 
itures of the War Department for the present 
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sreatly diminished, the civil employés in the ser- | 
oo were almost enur sly dispensed with, and large 
vuctions were made in the a for for- | 
see and keep of the animals of the Army, by sell- 
ng at public auction, after due advertisement in 
che newspapers, such as were not absolutely es- 
. ntial for <i use of the Army. 

| have conformed the estimates for the ensuing | 
vear to the standard of the last congressional 
appropriations, and have, therefore, reduced them 
very nearly two million dollars below those sub- 
mitted last year, and. half a million below the | 
etual appropriations made at the last session of 
Congress. : 

in the year 1855, Congress increased the nu- 
merical strength of the Army by adding to it four 
regiments, two of which were cavalry. In the 
year 1857, the pay of the Army was increased 
about thirty per cent. From these two causes 
che necessary expenditures for the Army were 
areely augmented. This increase arose from a 
jeeegsity that still continues, and was decreed by 
Congress itself. In addition to these reasons for 
larcer Army expenses, the rise in the price of 
every article of consumption required for its sup- 
port has also tended to swell the aggregate sum 
for the maintenance of our Army. Neither the 
wength of the Army nor the expenditures for its 
upport and operations, have been enlarged, in 
proportion to the growth of the population, the | 
extension of the frontiers requiring defense, or | 
the cost of most articles of military supplies. 

To arrive at proper conclusions on this question 
of expenditures, they must be compared with the 
ervice rendered; and, in this view, a comparison | 
with any previous time may be confidently chal- 
lenged. The present Army has work to do which 
might employ, usefully and actively, five times | 
its numerical force; it does that work effectively, | 
and at a cost certainly not incommensurate with 
its value and benefit to the country. The whole | 
cost of the Army proper, for its entire support and 
maintenance, reaches the sum of ($13,098,725 72,) | 
thirteen million ninety-eight thousand seven hun- 


| 


teport of the Secretary of War. 


- - ry 5 ; Saxe ne , . 
cess. They demonstrate the practicability of using 
iron in place of wood for the fabrication of such 


| carriages, not only to very great advantage in 


| Sequenggs that may result therefrom, it is _— 
| tant that the adopted models should be the 


point of economy, but also in quality. The ulti- 
mate saving in money to the country by this man- 
ufacture can hardly be estimated. Gun-carriages 
heretofore have not only been expensive, but it 
has been found impossible to preserve the wood 
of which they were constructed from decay; so 
that each gun in all our forts must be remounted 
once every ten years to be fit for service. The 
substitution of iron for wood has remedied this 
perfectly, and the gun-carriage my now be con- 
sidered as indestructible. Models of wrought iron 
sea-coast and garrison carriages have accordingly 
been adopted, and iron will be used in their fab- 
rication hereafter. 

Improvement has been introduced, also, in the 
forms of cannon, greatly increasing their endur- 
ance under repeated discharges, and rendering 
them consequently more reliable for service. In 
view of the not unfrequent accidents from the 
bursting of iron cannon, and the disastrous con- 


yest 


| calculated for strength, and that none but the best 


materials should be used in, and the best processes 


| applied to, their fabrication. Experiments to as- 


| carried on with satisfactory results. 


dred and twenty-five dollars and seventy-two || 


cents. With the help of such legislation as is 
asked for, the above sum would be materially 
reduced. : 

Large sums are necessarily and unavoidably 
expended every year for objects it is impossible 
to foresee or estimate for. During the past year, 
the extra expenses incurred for the suppression 
of Indian hostilities in Washington and Oregon 
amounted to $298,539 11 beyond what would have 
occurred but for these wars. Heavy expenses | 
are likewise incurred for escorts to parties en- || 
gaged upon service not pertaining to the legitimate 
duties of the Army. These sums amounted last 
year to over seventy thousand dollars; so it will 
be seen that the expenditure of over three hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars was imposed upon 
the War Department for these objects which could 
not be foreseen. 


ORDNANCE, ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


1 have ordered the estimates from the Bureau of 
Ordnance to be made mainly in conformity to the | 
policy which theaction of the last Congress seemed | 
to indicate by its appropriations. I cannot for- 


abridge the manufacture of arms is, to say the 
least, a measure of very doubtful economy, and 
may prove in the end to be both dangerous and 
expensive. <A foreign war would create an im- 
mediate demand for an immense number of arms, | 
probably enough nearly to stripall ourarsenalsand | 
to require the purchase of further supplies from 
private manufacturers, at whose mercy the Gov- 
ernment would be, in the emergencies of war. 
Besides the manufacture of arms, other expenses 
are necessarily incurred in experiments and im- 
provements in them, which are of the greatest 
importance to the service of the country. That 
constant progress in the improvement of arms and 
= ianees of warfare which has of late char- 
scterized the military service of other nations, has 
een, up to this time, no less active in ours. The 
*xperiments which have been in progress for some 
ume past, to ascertain the fitness of iron for the 
‘onstruction of gun-carriages for sea-coast and | 


certain the best model have been instituted and 
They are 
still in progress, with special reference to a class 
of cannon of heavier caliber, for the more com- 
plete determination of the best method of distrib- 
uting the given weight of metal throughout the 
different parts of the cannon, so as to obtain the 
greatest strength. To secure effectually the best 
material and mode of fabrication will require the 
establishment of a national foundry, and I again 
urge this important measure, and repeat the rec- 
ommendation, so often heretofore made, for the 
requisite legislation to effect it. 

“he subject of rifled cannon and projectiles has 
received much attention, and careful experiments 


\| have been instituted to test a variety of such con- 


trivances. It is not deemed advisable to proceed 


| to the manufacture of such cannon, beyond those 


required for experimental purposes, until full and 
fair trials shall have demonstrated, practically, 
which of the various inventions possesses most 


| advantages, or whether a combination of the ad- 


vantages peculiar to several of them, may not fur- 
nish the best Government model. 

New patterns of horse equipments for all the 
mounted troops have been adopted, and their man- 
ufacture has en commenced to the extent per- 


mitted by the appropriation applicable thereto. It || 


is, however, insufficient to meet the wants of the 


| service inthis respect, in consequence of its reduc- 


tion below the estimate. The new pattern was 
adopted after careful consideration of the views on 
the subject of experienced officers of the mounted 
service, taken in connection with the question of 
the greatest economy compatible with fitness for 
that service. 

The operations at the national armories and the 
arsenajs, in the manufacture of small arms and 
other supplies pertaining to this branch of the 
War Department, are stated in detail in the ac- 


| companying report of the Colonel of Ordnance. 
hear to express the opinion, however, that to || 


I desire to call attention to the existing law for 
arming and equipping the whole body of the mi- 


| litia of the United States, which was passed in 


1808. The provision then made for the purpose 
remains the same at this day, and is insufficient 
for its effectual accomplishment. Thisis evineed 
by frequent requisitions and urgent applications 


and equipments beyond their regular quotas. 
BREECH-LOADING ARMS. 


Under the appropriations heretofore made by 
Congress to encourage experiments in breech- 
loading arms, very important results have been 
arrived at. The ingenuity and invention dis- 
played upon the subject are truly surprising, and 
it is risking little to say that the arm has been 
nearly, if not entirely, perfected by several of these 
plans. These arms commend themselves very 
strongly for their great range and accuracy of tire 


garrison eannon, have resulted in complete suc- | can be fired; and their exemption from injury by 


|| from States and Territories for advances of arms | 
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exposure to long-continued rains. With the best 
breech-loading arm, one skillful man would be 
equal to two, probably three, armed with the ordi- 
nary muzzle-loading gun. True policy requires 
that steps should be taken to introduce these arms 
gradually into our service; and to this end, prep- 
arations ought to be made for their manufacture 
in the public arsenals. 


NATIONAL DEFENSES, 


In the statement B, herewith submitted, will be 
found an estimate for other objects beside those 
which pertain to the Army proper, although the 
work is done under the supervision of Army offi- 
cers generally, and the disbursements are made 
by them. These estimates I have caused to be 
made in conformity to the appropriation of the 
last Congress, and to the policy which those ap- 
propriations scemed to establish. The policy is 
founded in a strict economy, and I see no reason 
to depart from it; but, at the same time, I feed 
i. to submit the estimates proposed by the 
chief engineer for the prosecution of the sea-coast 
defenses, that Congress may have the data upon 
which to act understandingly, if they should see 
fit, in their wisdom, to reverse the policy of their 
predecessors. 

I have seen no cause, however, since the date 
of my last report, to change its suggestions of econ- 
omy in our system of fortifications. It does not 
appear necessary to request considerable appro- 
priations for additional masonry works. Such 
as are not strong enough to offer a good defense 
against shipping may, when the emergency arises, 
be reinforced at a small expense by earthen bat- 
terles, properly combined with them for mutual 
support, and of such extent as to give an aggre- 
gate armament of sufficient power. 

My sentiments are likewise unchanged in re- 
gard to the propriety of making some provision 
to secure our sea-ports from the attacks of forces 
that may debark-on the coast, and seek to attain 
them by routes not commanded by the channel 
forts. I regard the statistics of the combined 
naval and military operations of the French in the 
recent Italian war as Indications of the correctness 
of my estimate of our danger from such attacks, 
and as warranting the renewal of my recommend- 
ation to Congress to take steps toward carrying 


, out the plan sketched in my last report for the 


defense of New York, in particular, from such 
attempts. The appended memoir on American 
Fortifications, prepared at my instance by Lieu- 
tenant Morton, of the engineer corps, explains 
the details of the plan in question, with the aid of 
an accurate topographical map. It also contains 
an analysis of the general subject of coast defense, 
which | deem worthy of your notice. 

It is eminently desirable that our completed 
permanent forts should be lit with gas, and I rec- 


/ommend that a small appropriation be made to 


introduce it into the most Important ones without 
delay. By that improvement the risk would be 
diminished of accidental fires breaking out in the 
officers’ quarters or the barracks, now to be ap- 
wrehended from the vicinity of the magazines. 
The introduction proposed may also be recom- 
mended on the eat of economy. The post of 
West Point has been lighted in this manner with 
satisfactory results. 


PAYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS. 


There are large claims before the Government 
for pay alleged to be due to volunteer troops 
called out at various times and different places for 
the suppression of Indian hostilities. It is due 
alike to the claimants and to the Government that 
these claims should be settled, by payment when 
they are just, and a final rejection when they are 
not. ‘The action of Congress is necessary before 
such an adjustment can take place. 


EXPLORATION AND SURVEYS. 


A report is presented from the officer in charge 
of the office of explorations and surveys, exhibite 
ing the operations that have been conducted under 
this officer during the past year. 

The military road from Fort Walla-Walla to 


| Fort Benton, for which a special appropriation 
at long distances; for the rapidity with which they || 


was made, has been commenced, and nearly two 


hundred and sixty miles of it completed, Steam- 
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. . 7 i 
boats can navigate the Oregon river to Fort Walla- || 
Walla, and the Missouri river to Fort Benton, 


thus affording, excepting for the distance of six || 


hundred miles, a line of steamboat communica- 
tion between the Atantic and Pacific across the 
widest portion of our possessions. Without con- 
sidering the facilities which the construction of a 


road over the interval referred to would afford to | 
emigrants traversing that portion of the continent, | 


in a military point of view it is of very great im- 
portance. Among the most powerful of our Indian 
tribes are those which inhabit the regions at either 
end of the proposed line. ‘To keep these Indians 
in subjection, to have the means of transporting 
troops and materials rapidly and at small cost 
from one section to the other, and to build up 
communitics on the upper waters of the Oregon 
and Missouri strong enough to dispense with 
military protection and to furnish supplies toa 











Isthmus of Darien, via the Atrato and Truando 
rivers. Since his return from the scene of his field 
operations, considerable progress has been made 
in the reduction of observations and preparing the 
maps, until the want of means compelled him to 
suspend progress and discharge the computers and 
draughtsmen. The valuable information procured 
by Lieutenant Michler should not be loft in its 
unfinished condition in the archives of the bureau, 
to prevent which a smal! appropriation will be 
required. 

"he wagon road upon the thirty-fifth parallel, 


| reaching from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to the Col- 


| appropriations would do it. 
| for any travel of troops, military supplies, or emi- | 
This route abounds in grass and water; || 


column marching over, are objects that render | 
the work a measure of sound economy, if not of | 


necessity itself. A further appropriation for its 
completion is now necessary. Reliable informa- 


orado of the West, is completed as far as the 
It is now sufficient 


grants. 
offering very great advantages at this time for 
travel, which will be still further enhanced when 


!! the posts contemplated shall have been added to 


tion has been recently furnished to the Depart- | 


ment of the existence of great mineral wealth in | 


the mountains through which a portion of the 
road passes, 
Phe experiment of sinking artesian wells upon 


the public lands has been further prosecuted, but || 


still without attaining the desired results; and, the 


| people. 


appropriation for the object having become ex- || 


hausted, it was directed that the work should be 
suspended. 
set forth in the accompanying reports. 
be considered now as d 

water from subterranean streams, to overflow the 
surface of the great western plains, is, for any 
reasonable amount of expenditure, impracticable. 

An expedition was erganized, during the past 
season, to explore the country in the vicinity of 
the San Juan river of New Mexico, and to search 
for a practicable route through that region, be- 
iween Santa Fe and the southern settlements of 
Utah. 
results have not yet been laid before the Depart- 
ment. 

A second expedition was sent into the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska to explore certain tributaries of 
the Yellow Stone, the sources of that river, and 
of the Missouri. <A portion of its labors has 
been accomplished, and the opegations will be re- 
sumed in the ensuing spring. 

A large amount of geographical and scientific 
information has been added, at small cost, through 
the labors of the different field parties, to our 
kuowledge of the resources of the regions west of 
the Mississippi. Considerable tracts of country 
yet remain unknown, and the economy of con- 
tinuing these explorations is evident, when it is 
considered that they open the country to travel; 


It may 


develop its mineral and agricultural wealth ; || 


shorten, and afford new information concerning 
emigrant routes, and designate those portions of 
the wild territory that are susceptible of settle- 
ment. Very great benefits to the whole country 


would be derived, beyond all doubt, by furnish- |, 
ing from the office of explorations and surveys a || 


moderate supply of geographical maps of the 
United States and Territories. An opportunity 
now presents itself by which the preparation of a 
complete geographical map, by some of the ablest 
men of science in America, can be secured at a 
very reasonable rate of compensation. No simi- 


lar expenditure would result in anything like an | 


equal benefit to the country at large. 
xperience has demonstrated that, to insure the 
most effective and economical performance of the 


duties connected with reconnoissances, surveys, | 


and explorations, a company of enlisted men, of | 


a similar organization to that of the sappers and | 


miners, should be added to the corps of topo- 
graphical engineers. These men would be under 


the command and instruction of the officers of that | 
corps, and would furnish to parties in the field, 
with a great saving of public moncy, thoroughly | 


trained assistants in place of inexperienced em- 
ployés. I would recommend that such acompan 


not to exceed fifty in number, should be comb. 


lished b 
L wou 
report of Lieutenant Michler, who, under assign- 


law. 


respectfully invite your attenton to the | 


The details of the experiments are | 


emonstrated that, to bring || 


those already on the line. 
UTAH. 


Affairs in the Territory of Utah remain very 
much as at the date of my last annual report. ‘The 
army is inactive, and stands in the attitude of a 
menacing force towards a conquered and sullen 
I am satisfied that the preservation of 
right and justice, through the means of any juris- 
prudence known or recognized by the people of 
the United States, is impossible in that Territory. 


‘ . ° . | 
It is governed, practically, by a system which is | 


in total disregard of the laws or Constitution of 
the land. The laws of the Mormon church and 
the will of the hierarchy are alone potential there. 


| Beyond a mere outward show of acquiescence in 
| Federal authority, they are as irresponsible to it 
_ as any foreign nation. 


This duty has been completed, but the || 


There is, in the presentattitude of affairs, scaree- 


ly any necessity for the presence of troops in 
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Timpanagos river valley and Des Gennes Pah re 


the Uinta river, into the valley of Green riyor 
which will shorten the route pursued by Colone| 
Loring from Camp Floyd to Santa Fé probab 
as much as eighty miles; and shoulda practicabj. 
pass be found through the Rocky Mountai ; 
| the way of White river, through the midd 
| between the headwaters of the Arkansas and the 
Cache La Poudre, a tributary of the Platte, 
wagon road will be obtained through the Pike's 
Peak gold region, which will be “considerably 
shorter to the States than any we now have, * 

More than the usual amount of disturbance has 
occurred during the past summer upon nearly the 
whole line of our Texan frontier.  Brevet Major 
General Twiggs, then the commander of that i 
partment, during the early spring, issued orders 
for the abandonment of Fort Brown, and the eon. 
centration of the troops at other points upon the 
frontier higher up the Rio Grande. Doubtless 
that officer supposed that no danger was likely 
to follow from withdrawing the troops from a 
point opposite to a large and flourishing Mexicay 
town at a time when we were at peace with tha; 
country. But these well-grounded expectations 
were disappointed. The banditti which abound 
in that part of Mexico mustered their forces, 


hs, by 
le part 


| crossed the river, and, after plundering some 
| ranchos in the neighborhood, threatened to sack 


' and burn the town of Brownsville. Immediately 
| upon receiving information of the danger which 
| threatened the inhabitants, a force sufficient for 
| their protection was sent to theirdefense. There 
is every reason to believe that tranquillity is ro- 
stored to that quarter of the State. 

The condition of things along the whole exten 


|| of our Mexican boundary, some sixteen hundred 


Utah, and they will be otherwise disposed of in | 


the coming season. There are no complaints of 


| Indian hostilities towards the Mormon people. 


| All other Territories and people upon our vast | 
| frontiers suffer from Indian depredations, but the 


| outrages. 


Mormon people enjoy an immunity from all their 
For the protection of these people 


| against Indians, there is no necessity for the pres- 


| ence of a single soldier. 

,| of the most atrocious character have been per- 
petrated in the Territory upon emigrants from the 

| States journeying towards the Pacific, and in some | 

| of the most shocking instances by white men dis- 

| guised as Indians. 





Murders and robberies 


those having opportunity to know, is that these 


The general impression, so || 
far as I have been able to ascertain it, among | 


murders are the work of the Mormon people them- | 
selves, sanctioned, if not directed, by the author- | 


ity of the Mormon church, 


I cannot commend in terms too high the wise | 
prudence and oflicerlike conduct of the general | 


commanding the army in Utah. The discipline 
of his command is admirable, and its efficienc 

is unsurpassed. Much has been done - wom 
the army under command of General Johnston 
towards improving the roads in Utah, and to give 


' miles in length, demands imperatively that Con- 
_ gress should adopta policy which shall give peace 
and security to our citizens, and render punish- 
ment for crimes committed upon them by Mexi- 
can banditti, and savages residing within Mexican 
territory, prompt and certain. The chaotic con- 
dition of the Mexican Government throughout the 
northern provinces renders every hope of the res- 
_ toration of order by public authority utterly vain, 
Indeed, the local governments, if they deserve the 
name, encourage and en many of these 
wrongs. Our territory has been entered by them, 
our citizens have been robbed and murdered, 
whilst the perpetrators of the crimes pass across 
the borders, and claim immunity from pursuit and 
_ chastisement by our troops under the treaty stip- 
ulations of peace between the two Confederacies. 
These treaty stipulations, so far as they protect 
' our citizens in the territories of Mexico, are con- 

temned and despised. Our people, either resident 

of transient in their territories, are imprisoned, 
| robbed, and banished without even the form of 
trial, and with no more authority than the arbi- 
trary order of some petty usurper who may hold 
temporarily a local command. This condition of 
things is no less hurtful to Mexican interests than 
to ourown. Their settlements have rapidly re- 


| ceded before the incursions of the Indian tnbes, 


to the publ a fuller knowledge of the condition | 


and resources of the Territory. Captain J. H. 
Simpson, of the topographical engineers, has, 


during the past season, explored and opened two | 


new routes trom Camp Floyd to California, either 
of which is about two hundred and fift 


shorter than the old emigrant reute by the way | 
of the Humboldt river, and far better for grass, | 





| about four. 


wood, and water. Over both these routes he con- 


miles | 


ducted a party of sixty-tive men and a train of | 
fourteen wagons, and, since his return to Camp | 


Floyd, many emigrants with large herds of cattle 
have passed over the route by which he returned, 
which is the better of the two. Itineraries for 
both have been furnished to the public through 
the press in California and Utah. The saving in 
time of travel by these roads to emigrants for Cal- 
ifornia is about fifteen days, and for the mails 
The saving in stock and draught 
cattle on these routes over those formerly trav- 
eled, owing to pure water and abundant grass, is 
estimated at twenty-five percent. Captain Simp- 
son has also, under the instructions of General 





| 


| 
i 


which, from the anarchy that prevails, they are 

unable to repel; and in some places deserts many 
hundred miles in extent have been created by the 
| savages outof settlements once prosperous, happy, 

and secure. These wastes abound in climate, 
soil, and mineral wealth unsurpassed by any on 
the continent; and instead of affording a home for 
a Sate and peaceful population, constitute a har- 
| bor and a hiding-place for savages and banditu, 
_ where they live securely, and from whence they 

issue at will to ravage our country and murder 

our people. Any action of Congress which would 
_ remedy this state of things would be a great ben- 
| efit to the Mexican people and a blessing to our 
own. 


HARPER’S FERRY. 


| The recent conspiracy and effort at insurrection 
| and plunder attempted at Harper’s Ferry con- 
stitutes altogether one of the most surprising and 
startling episodes in the history of our country: 
A fanatical man, stimulated to recklessness and 
desperation by the constant teachings and intem- 
perate appeals of wild and treasonable enthusiasts, 
| unrestrained by the Constitution and laws of the 
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barricaded, which was very promptly and gal- 
lantly done, with the loss of one man killed, an- 
other wounded. Colonel Lee’s report of his pro- 
ceedings is herewith communicated, which gives 
all other information on the subject thought to be 
of interest. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, , 


and, by the precepts of religion, by the appeals | 
of humanity or of mercy, formed a conspiracy to | 
wake a sudden descent upon the people of Har- 
-»'s Ferry, to rob the arsenal, plunder the public 
operty, and stir up servile insurrection. The | 
lan devised, and the mode of executing it, were 
‘weh as to promise every hope of success. The | 
snspirators rented a farm in the State of Mary- 
ind, within a few miles of Harper’s Ferry, where || JOHN B. FLOYD, 
y remained for some months, apparently fol- Secretary of War. 
wing p aceful, probably useful pursuits ; during |} The Presipenr. 
which time they took effectual means to conciliate 
‘kind feelings of the people of the adjacent 
yntry, and particularly those of the village of |/ 
rper’s Ferry. They became perfectly familiar 
with all the localities of the place, streets, houses, 
sonals, and workshops, so that its contemplated 
“rure might be effected at any hour of the night 
oUt confusion or any unusual movement cal- 
to attract attention or arouse suspicion. 
> knew. perf ctly, the universal and unsus- 
necting security of the entire population. Up to 
the night of that attack there never was a man 
within the Commonwealth of Virginia who went | 
ro his bed with the slightest apprehension of | 
danger from attack by citizens of the United States | 
in any number, from any region, or for any pur- | 
nose whatever. The sense of profound security 
was perfect and absolute. Having also no appre- | 
hension whatever of the, slave ae (and 
this assurance was fully justified by the event,) | 
nothing could be more favorable for the consum- | 
mation of the diabolical designs of the conspira- 
tors. Having cut the telegraphic wires, they en- | 
wred, under the cover of night, unmolested and 
unobserved, into the village, seized upon the sol- | 
itary watchman placed at the arsenalas protection | 
against fire only, and possessed themselv: s,speed- | 
Jy, of all the buildings containing arms or suitable 
for defense. The next movement was to seize | 
the principal men of the place, with whom their | 
long residence near there had made them ac- | 
quainted, and confine them securely under their 
own control. These arrests were made singly, | 
aud in every instance by several perfectly armed 
men, who conveyed their prisoners to his place 
of confinement. ‘This process was carried on 
throughout the night, and extended, not only to 
the village, but to the country around. 
When the morning came, and the state of things | 
was partially discovered, the people of the village 
gathered to the scene of confusion about the ar- | 
senal. The conspirators now commenced a fire 
upon the citizens. Then, for the first time did the 
atrocious designs of these men fully appear; and, 
strange as it may seem, it was only then discov- | 
ered that the e1tizens of the place were almost 
wholly without arms and ammunition of any sort. 
Presently, however, some arms and ammunition, | 
f notin possession of the plunderers, were found, | 
when the men of the village, and those who had | 
assembled from the neighborhood, arming them- 
selves, immediately returned the fire of the assail- 
— «nts, with such effect that in the course of a few 
» hours they were driven from their positions, and | 
all either killed or wounded, with the exception 
© of the leader and half a dozen others of his party, | 
who were driven into an cngine-house, whither 
m they fled for security. They carried along with 
= them ten or twelve of the prisoners they had 
taken the night before, who were to be used as 
hostages, as the robbers alleged, to prevent the 
lire of the citizens outside from being directed to- 
wards themselves in the house where they had 
taken shelter. 


Throughout the whole day on Monday, from 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy Department, December 2, 1859. 





dition to Paraguay was brought to a successful 
issue. By your direction 1 had taken the neces- 
sary steps to concentrate a strong naval force of 
19 vessels, carrying 200 guns and 2,500 men, well 





ever Was necessary to its success, in the waters 
of the La Plata. It consisted of the frigate Sa- 
bine, Flag-officer W. B. Shubrick, Captain H. 


EF’. Forrest, Captain J. B. Hull; the sloops-of-war 
Falmouth, Commander E. Farrand, and Preble, 
Commander T. A. Jenkins; the brigs Dolphin, 
Commander Charles Steedman, Bainbridge, Lieu- 
| ore f. fs di o Er B Panehs r ‘ ] Perry 
tenant Commanding F. B. Renshaw, and Perry, 
Lieutenant Commanding R. L. Tilghman; the 


Atalanta, Commander D. L. Ridgely; Caledonia, 
Commander A. L. Case; Southern Star, Com- 
mander A. M. Pennock; Westernport, Com- 
mander T. T. Hunter; Fulton, Lieutenant Com- 
manding J. J. Almy; Water Witch, Lieutenant 
Commanding R. B. Pegram,; the M. W. Chapin, 
Lieutenant Commanding W. Ronckendorff; Met- 
acomet, Lieutenant Commanding W. H. Ma- 
comb; the revenue steamer Harriet Lane, Captain 
John Faunse; and the armed storeships Supply, 
Lieutenant Commanding I’. Stanly, and Release, 
Lieutenant Commanding W. A. Parker. 

The frigate Sabine, with Flag-officer Shubrick, 
to whom the expedition.was intrusted, and Mr. 
Bowlin, the special Commissioner to Paraguay, 


La Plata December 18, and found most of the ves- 
sels comprising the expedition already there. On 
the 30th of the same month, Mr. Bowlin and I'lag- 
officer Shubrick left Montevideo, with the steamers 
Fulton and Water Witch, to ascend the river, and 
on the 25th of January arrived with them at As- 
suncien, the capital of Paraguay. On the 10th of 
February the Commissioner took formal leave of 
the President of Paraguay, having fully accom- 
plished the objects of his mission. The relations 
of the two countries having been restored and 


mercial treaty and a special convention having 
been executed, and satisfactory apologies and in- 
|| demnitics made, the Fulton and Water Witch, 
with the Commissioner and Flag-officer, on the 
morning of the 13th of February proceeded down 
the river. 
dition and capable of ascending the river, except- 
ing two of the least importance, were above Ro- 
sario in time to have acted in case of necessity. 
The Fulton, Water Witch, Harrict Lane, Ata- 
lanta, Westernport, Memphis, Caledonia, South- 
ern Star, Preble, Dolphin, Perry, Bainbridge, Re- 
lease, Supply, and the Argentina, carrying 1,740 
| men, exclusive of commanding officers, and 78 
guns, including 23 9-inch shell guns, and one 
ll-inch shell gun, had overcome the currents, 
twelve o’clock, at which time intelligence of the |; shoals, sand-bars, and other difficulties and ob- 
outbreak reached this city, the most exaggerated || structions of a long and tedious river navigation, 
accounts were received of the state of things at || were reported ready for service, and were in a 
Harper’s Ferry, and the number of persons en- || position to operate against Paraguay. To the zeal, 
gaged In it. Prompt measures, however, were || energy, discretion, and courteous and gallant bear- 
‘ken, and Brevet Colonel Robert E. Lee, of the || ing of Flag-officer Shubrick and the officers under 
frst cavalry, was at once summoned to take com- || his command, in conducting an expedition far 
mand of a detachment of marines and two com- || into the interior of a remote country, encounter 
panies of volunteers from Frederick, Maryland, |, ing not only great physical difficulties, but the 
who had promptly offered their services. The || fears and apprehensions and prejudices of numer- 
troops left this city by the afternoon train, and, || ous States, and to the good conduct of the brave 
taking up the volunteers on the way, reached the | men under their command, is the country largely 
scene of | indebted not only for the success of the enterprise 

| but for the friendly feeling towerds the United 


ene of action during the night. 
fhe next morning, at an early hour, Colonel 

| States which now prevails in all that part of South 

America. 


ae gave orders to the marines to attack and carry 
the house where the conspirators were strongly 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Sim: In the month of February last the expe- | 


supplied with ammunition, small arms, and what- | 


A. Adams; the frigate St. Lawrence, Flag-officer | 


|i steamers Memphis, Commander J. B. Marchand; | 


left New York October 17, 1858, arrived at the 


placed upon the most cordial footing, a new com- | 


All the vessels intended for the expe- | 
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The expense of the expedition was defrayed 
out of the ordinary appropriations for the naval 
service, except the sum of $289,000 appropriated 
by Congress on the 3d of March last, to pay for 
the charter or purchase of the six screw-steamers 
and one side-wheel steamer, which, from the de- 
ficiency of light-draught vessels in the Navy eapa- 
ble of navigating the Parana and the Paraguay, it 
had become necessary to charter for the oceasion. 
They were chartered accordingly for six months 

| or longer, with the privilege of an election on the 
part of the United States to convert the charter 
into a purchase at stipulated prices, and to apply 
all payments for the use of the vessels in part pay - 
mentof the purchase money. The sums due for 
the use of them amounted to $137,693, and the 
balance, $151,307, would effect a purchase of these 
seven vessels. The election was made, and by 
the payment of that sum the Department was re- 
leased from its contract to restore them to their 
former condition, and they became the property 
of the Government. They have since been fitted 
for the service in which they are now engaged. 
Five of them are employed on the coasts of Africa 
and Cuba; ona between the Washington and Gos- 
port navy-yards, in lieu of the Water Witch, 
which has also been sent to the coast of Cuba; 
and the other, the side-wheel steamer, in the La 
Plata and its tributaries, as part of the Brazil 
squadron. The cost of maintaining these seven 
vessels in commission is not much greater than 
that of maintaining a single steam frigate. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


mm 
ie 


purchase of these steamers enabled the 
Department to adopt more efficient measures for 
the suppression of the African slave trade. Being 
of light draught, those on the African slave coast 
will enter harbors and rivers where the slave 
traffic originates, while those on the coast of Cuba 
will frequent its harbors, cruise in the track of 
the slave traders on both sides of the island, and 
will be very sure to intercept such as may escape 
the vigilance of the former. Eight steamers have 
been detailed to suppress this trade, four to cruise 
on the coast of Guinea, and an equal number on 
the coast of Cuba, two on each side of the island. 
It is intended to employ another steamer to cruise. 
between New Orleans, Mebile, Pensacola, and 
| Key West, for that and other purposes, as soon 
as she can be spared from other objects. To en- 
able the African squadron, now consisting of three 
|| sloops-of-war and four steamers, to be constantly 
in the neighborhood of the places where the traffic 
| is carried on, the depot of naval supplies has been 
removed from Porto Praya, in latitude north 159, 
near Cape de Verde, to St. Paul de Loando, in lat- 
itude south 8°. Under the former arrangement, 
the vessels of the squadron, then sailing vessels 
| only, in seas where ealms prevail, were most of 
the time employed in making the voyage from 
the proper cruising ground to Porto Praya for 
| supplies, and back again to the cruising ground, 
'| and the voyage was scarcely performed before it 
|| beeame necessary to repeat it; while, under the 
|| present arrangement it will seldom lw necessary 


|| for them to be absent, and then for a short time 
‘only. This constant presence of a squadron of 
| steam vessels on the coast of Africa, and a sim- 
ilar provision on the coast of Cuba, will render 
|| the slave traffic so dangerous for American ves- 
sels that few will be willing to embark in it. What 
| the effect of breaking up the trade will be upon 
the United States or Cuba it is not necessary to 
| inquire; certainly under the laws of Congress and 
| our treaty obligations, it is the duty of the exec- 
| utive Government to see that our citizens shall not 
| be engaged in it, and that our flag shall not be 
| used for its purposes. 
INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 
| Since the commencement of the present Admin- 
|| istration, twenty steam vessels have been added 
|| to the Navy—thirteen by construction, and the 
|| aforementioned seven by purchase. Those au- 
|| thorized to be built by the act of March 3, 1857, 
|| are the Lancaster, Pensacola, Brooklyn, Hartford, 
| and Richmond. The Lancaster and Hartford are, 
| respectively, the flag-ships of the Pacific and East 
India squadrons. The Brooklyn is attached to 
|the Home squadron. The Pensacola and the 
Richmond are ready for their machinery, and as 
soon as it ix ereetad on them will be ready for 
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sea. These ships have steam power as auxiliary 
to sails; are armed with heavy nine, ten, and 


eleven-inch Dahlgren shell guns, and will have | 


the speed of twelve statute miles an hour at sea 
under steam alone. 


The seven steam screw sloops-of-war, Mohican, | 


Narragansett, Iroquois, W yomings Pawnee, Da- 
cotah, and Seminole, and the side-wheel steamer 
Saginaw, which were authorized by the act of 
June 12, 1858, have been launched, and are all in 
commission exceptthe Pawnee, the Dacotah, and 
the Seminole, which are waiting for their ma- 
chinery. In these ships, steam 1s the principal 
motive power, and sails auxiliary. The contract- 
ors for the machinery have guarantied the speed 
for the Pawnee, sixteen statute miles an hour; for 
the Dacotah, fifteen miles, both under heavy pen- 
alties; for the other five eighty revolutions of the 
yropelier in a minute, a velocity which, in the 
V yoming, the only one yet tried, has given four- 
teen miles an hour, without the use of sails. The 
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teport of the Secretary of the Navy. 





of the world, imperatively requires a more efficient 
and powerful naval force than we now have at 
command. Instead el ag waren, | old vessels 
which never can be made effective in naval war- 
fare, or expending millions in constructing a few 
large ships which are likely to perish or be super- 
seded before they will be wanted, it is earnestly 
recommended to prosecute with vigor the line of 
policy which has been adopted by Congress, and 
toadd to the Navya much larger number of steam- 


| ships, which can be maintained at comparatively 


draught of four of them is thirteen feet; of the | 


other three, ten feet; and the armament consists 
principally of heavy shell guns. Theside-whceel 
steamer Saginaw hasa draught of seven feet only, 
and will carry a light armament of 32 and 24- 
pounders. 

The Pensacola and the Seminole have been built 


at the navy-yard in Florida, and are the first ships- |! 


of-war constructed there. They are fully equal 


in construction to those which have been built at | 


the other navy-yards, and are highly creditable 


to that establishment. Ithas given full rerd that | 


it is able to build a ship-of-war in the 


yest Man- | 


ner, and that, in point of economy, as well as skill, | 


it is not inferior to any other. Situated, as it is, 


on the Gulf of Mexico, in the vicinity of the | 


waters where our ships must be much employed 
for the protection of some of the greatest interests 
of the country, it eminently deserves, certainly 
as much as others, the fostering care of Congress. 
The machinery for these vessels has necessarily 
been constructed at other establishments. 

The Saginaw has been built on the Pacific side, 
at the Mare Island navy-yard, in California. It 
has been well and economically built, both the 
vessel and the machinery. 


the Navy, both for construction and repair, in the 
Pacific ocean, without doubling Cape Horn. We 
ean undoubtedly construct, repair, and maintain 
a Pacific squadron, from the timber and other re- 
sources of California and Oregon, with but little 
aid from the Atlantic side, and that aid can be 
furnished, without much inconvenience, by the 
comparatively short way of the Isthmus. The 
voyage around Cape Horn is long, tedious, and 
expensive, and though it may be often necessary 


to be repeated for many reasons, and, among | 


others, for the advantages to be derived from the 
presence of a ship-of-war at various points on the 
route, yet itisobvious that the efficiency of a naval 
force in the Pacifie will be much enhanced by the 
policy of maintaining an efficient navy-yard on 
that coast. 

Although our naval force has been thus in- 
creased by the addition of twenty steam vessels, 
yet I beg leave most reapeutfally to renew the 
recommendation which I had the honor to make 
a year ago of a still further increase of the Navy. 
The cost of these twenty steam vessels has been 
less than five million dpliars, while the sum re- 
tained in the Treasury by the policy adopted at the 
last session of Congress, of suspending improve- 
ments in the navy-yards and restricting the appro- 
eee for equipment and repair, has amounted, 
during the present fiscal year, to more than three 
million dollars; and if Congress shall continue 
the policy of suspending these improvements dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, according to the estimates 
now submitted, there will be retained in the Treas- 
ury 4 million and a half or two million more. 
Thus it may be said that the Treasury will be 
nearly or quite indemnified for the cost of this in- 
erease of twenty steam vessels in the Navy, bya 
corresponding retrenchmentof naval expenditure. 
But, independently of any consideration of this 
kind, the protection of our coast and coasting 
trade on the Atlantic and Pacific sides of the con- 
tinent, of five millions of commercial tonnage, six 
hundred millions of foreign exports and imports, 
and of American citizens and interests in all parts 


y. It proves the compe- | 
tency of the Government to meet the demands of 





SS 


small cost, are a constant and pressing necessity 


/at home and abroad, can go wherever they may 


OE 


be needed, and can insure protection and security 
to our widely extended coast, our rapidly increas- 
ing commerce, and to American citizens and inter- 
ests wherever they may be found. It is a source 
of extreme regret and mortification that we are 
now at times obliged to sit by passively and see, 
in some foreign countries, citizens of he United 
States imprisoned, plundered, and murdered, be- 
cause the Executive has not the means to protect 
or redress them. I beg leave to refer to the views 
expressed in my last annual report, and, without 
repeating them now, to urge them again with re- 
newed earnestness. 
MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


The increase of the Navy which has for some 
years past been gradually taking place, and its 
increased activity, have rendered necessary a cor- 
responding increase in its marine, medical, and 
pursers’ departments. The marine corps is an 
indispensable branch of the naval service. It fur- 
nishes the guard of every naval station, of every 
receiving ship, and of every ship-of-war of the 
United States that goes to sea. At home, we have 
had occasion to appreciate its prompt and discip- 
lined energy in maintaining law, order, and gov- 
ernment against outbreaks of illegal violence. It 
is a gallant liftle band, upon which rest the most 


| widely extended duties at home and in every sea 


and clime, without sufficient numbers to eae 
them. Very much the same may be said of the 


_medical corps of the Navy. They are designed 
| to be guardians of the life and health of the offi- 


cers, seamen, marines, and others in this branch 
of the public service, not only at shore stations, 
but at sea when far removed from other medical 


aid, —— themselves also to the hazards of 


sea and climate. And yet the Government has 
not authorized a sufficient number of them to per- 
form the necessary duty, and officers and men are 


/ sometimes obliged, while in remote service, to 


forego the additional chances of life and health, 


| which competent medical assistance usudlly af- 


| fords. 


In the pursers’ department we find the 
same deficiency. Not only are duties imposed 
on the naval officer which are not appropriate or 
congenial to his profession, or to his position in 
command, but, contrary to our most cherished 
public policy, the public moneys are taken from 
the public Treasury and placed in individual hands 
without bond or surety. I beg leave to refer to 
facts and suggestions on these subjects presented 
in the last annual report from this Department, 
and to renew the recommendations which I then 
made. 

NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The Naval Academy continues under the super- 
intendence of Captain George S. Blake, and [have 
the most gratifying evidence of the proficiency of 
the pupils in all the branches of their profession. 


Twenty acting midshipmen graduated in June; 


one hundred and thirty-three have since been per- 
mitted to be examined for admission; and of these, 
eighty-six were found qualified and admitted. 
For the purpose of increasing the efficiency of 
the Navy, without materially increasing the an- 
nual charge upon the Treasury, I have transferred 
the new members of the fourth class of acting 
midshipmen to the sloop-of-war *‘ Plymouth,’’ 
attached to the academy, thereby enlarging the 
accommodations provided there without the ex- 
nse of new belilingns and arrangements have 
eons already made to accommodate eighty-five 
pupils and their instructors on board of that vessel. 
his measure isa decided improvement. [thas 
been accomplished with great facility, and atincon- 
siderable expense. It subjects the pupils to stricter 
discipline and closer supervision. At the outset 
of their studies it introduces and attaches them to 
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naval life, and makes every part of a ship-of-war 
, and their duties connected with it, as familiar ». 
| household words. It enables the Department con 
| fully to carry into effect the act of Congress e 
| August 3, 1848, which authorizes the number of 

464 midshipmen, being, at the time of the passas, 

of that act, two toeach congressional and territs 
rial district. At the close of the last academ). 
year there were but one hundred and ninety-seye, 
midshipmen in the Navy. The deficiency of o 
many young, active, nal citiaens naval officers in 
this important grade has been felt in the discipline 
of the service. It has been partially supplied 
rating enlisted seamen and landsmen as masters: 
mates to the number of about one hundred a), 


; and 
| Sixty, at an annual expense of more than ¢60,009 
’ 


! 
| 

to perform the proper duties of midshipmen, |; 

must be obvious that here is a wide door open for 
| improvement, as the expense to the Government 
| of masters’ mates is aboutas great as that of mid. 
shipmen, while in the place of these enlisted men 
will be substituted well-taught and well-disciplineg 
graduates of the Naval Academy. 

The board of officers appointed to witness the 
annual examinations have made a highly fayor- 
| able report of the general eannaree, discipline, 


and police of the academy. They recommend 
that no candidate be admitted under the age of fi. 
| teen, instead of fourteen, as the requirement now 
| is; that the time of reporting for admission be the 
| Istof June, instead of the 20th of September; tha 
the French and Spanish languages enter into the 
final examination of midshipmen, and have dye 
weightin determining their relative standing; that, 
besides the practice-ship, a small screw steamer 
be attached to the academy; that the pupils be 
instructed in the duties of engineering, in the map- 
ufacture of fireworks, and all ordnance matter iy 
which gunpowder and its constituents enter; that 
| a short course of naval architecture be introduced; 
and they make other suggestions, which, in their 
| opinion, would increase the theoretical and prac- 
| tical knowledge of the pupils of the academy. 
The sloop-of-war Plymouth, Commander .T. 
Craven, has made the annual cruise with 107 of 
| the acting midshipmen. She visited the ports of 
| Plymouth, in England; Brest, in France; Cadiz, in 
Spain; and Funchal,in Madeira. The great Gov- 
ernment establishments of Plymouth and Brest 
| were visited by the acting midshipmen on the in- 
| vitation of the authorities in command at those 
laces. Commander Craven’s report, which is 
erewith submitted, affords evidence of a hugh 
degree of proficiency on the part of the pupils in 
their practical duties. Those of the first class 
were intrusted with the navigation of the ship, 
and acquitted themselves in a very creditable 
manner. 





SQUADRONS. 


| The Home squadron, under the command of 
| Flag-officer W. McClaney, consists of the steam 
| frigate Roanoke, Capiain W. H. Gardner; the 
| frigate Sabine, Captain H. A. Adams; the steaut 
sloop-of-war Brooklyn, Captain D. G. Farragut: 
the sloop-of-war Savannah, Captain Jos. Jarvis: 
Saratoga, Commander Thomas Turner; James- 
town, Commander C. H. A. H. Kennedy; ©. 
Louis, Commander C. H. Poor; Preble, Com- 
mander T. A. Jenkins; the steamers Crusader, 
Lieutenant Commanding J. N. Maffit; Mohawk, 
_ Lieutenant Commanding T. A. Craven; Wya0 
dott, Lieutenant Commanding F. Stanly; Water 
Witch, Lieutenant Commanding L. C. Sartor: 
and store-ship Relief, Commander B. M. Dove: 
Flag-officer J. M. McIntosh, who commanded 
the squadron until January, was then at his ow? 
request, on account of ill-health, detached from t 
/command. The Fulton was ordered to the coas' 
of Cuba to cruise for slavers, but having bee! 
disabled, the Water Witch has taken her place. 
On the 25th of November, 1858, Flag-oflice! 
Melntosh arrived at San Juan de Nicaragua 
the steam frigate Roanoke. Learning that (we 
officers from the British steam frigate Valorous, 
then lying in that port, had a few days befor 
visited the steamer Washington on her arriv® 
there with passengers bound to California, and 
while on board closely questioned her command: 
er, he opened a correspondence with the senior 
British officer present, requesting an explanation. 
It was given in a frank and candid manner. The 


visit was avowed to be one of friendly inquiry. 
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usually made by ships-of-war when vessels enter 
ort Where they are lying, and not an attempt 


4 . . . 
the practice of search, against which 


to revive 


‘his Government, a few months previous, had | 
ible 


‘ken decisive measures. The explanation was 
catisfactory to Flag-officer Melatosh, whose 
course on this occasion was regarded as prompt 
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| in August. 


and judicious, and received the warm approval || 


of the Department, rita 

The St. Louis joined the squadron in February, 
the Brooklyn in J farch, the Preble in June, and 
‘ye Sabine in August. The Jamestown, St. Louis, 
od Preble have been cruising most of the time on 
she coast of Nicaragua; the Brooklyn, Savannah, 
nd Saratoga, on that of Mexico. The flag-ship 
Roanoke has been much in the neighborhood of 
\spinwall, occasionally alternating with one of 

‘yessels on the coast of Nicaragua. In May 
she afforded Mr. Jones, United States Minister at 
ia, a passage from Aspinwall to Carthagena. 

The Brooklyn having lett New York in Feb- 
ruary, visited Beaufort, South Carolina; thence 
proceeded to Port au Prince and Aux Cayes, to 
protect our interests from suffering by the revo- 
lution then prevailing in Hayti; and thence pro- 
ceeded to Aspinwall, where she arrived March 12. 
On the 232 she set sail for Vera Cruz, to aid Mr. 





. 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


The Pacific squadron has been commanded 
by Flag-officers rome and Montgomery. The 
former was detached and the latter succeeded him 
The steam frigate Merrimac, Com- 
mander R. B. Hitchcock; the steamer Saranac, 
Captain R. Ritchie; the sloops-of-war St. Mary’s, 
Commander W. D. Porter; Levant, Commander 
W. E. Hunt; Vandalia, Commander A Sinclair; 


| Decatur, Commander H. K. Thatcher; Cyane, 


Commander S. Lockwood; the steamship Lan- 
raster, Captain J. Rudd, and the storeship War- 
ren, Lieutenant J. J. Boyle, have been attached 
to the squadron. The steam sloop Wyoming, 
Commander J. K. Mitchell, has received her 
orders and is on her way to joinit. The steam 
sloop Narragansett, Commander T. A. Hunt, is 
in commission and will soon follow them. The 


Merrimac and Vandalia have been detached and | 


are on their way to the Atlantic States. The Deca- 


| tur has been put out of commission at the navy- 


yard in California. Commander C. H_ Davis 


| commanded the St. Mary’s until the 2Ist of Feb- 


McLane, United States Minister to Mexico, in | 


she afforded him a passage to Mobile, and re- | 


cently, on his return to Mexico, she has afforded 
him a passage to Vera Cruz. 


In July the Sabine visited St. Domingo City, to | 


afford protection to the American citizens residing 
there. 

On the 13th of August the St. Louis was dis- 
patched from Aspinwall to Carthagena, as the 
presence of a man-of-war ip that port was deemed 
necessary to protect our citizens during the rev- 
olution in Bolivia. 


| touching at San Juan del Sur, San Blas, and Ma- | 


The Savannah was ordered to Boston to re- |! 


cruit, as her officers and crew had suffered from 
the climate of Mexico and Central America. She 


again to the coast of Mexico. 

The steamers Crusader, Mohawk, Wyandott, 
and Water Witch are cruising on the coast of 
Cuba, the first two on the north, the others on the 
south side of the island, for the suppression‘of the 
African slave trade supposed to be carried on there 
in American vessels, 

On the 18th of November Lieutenant Craven, 
commanding the Mohawk, discovered a brig at 
cher about twelve miles from Sagua la Grande. 
On sending a boat to examine her, at its approach 
wr erew were seen to leave in their boat. Ona 


hoarding her she was supposed to be the Cygnet, | 


of Baltimore, and had evidently recently landed a 
cargo of slaves. No papers were found on board, 


session was taken of her, and she was towed by 
the Mohawk to Key West and turned over to the 
United States marshal. 

The United States steamer Fulton, G. G. Wil- 
liamson, commander, sailed from Norfolk on the 
23th of August for the south side of Cuba, to be 
there employed on special service. Shortly after 
leaving Key West, where she called for a supply 
of coal and water, many of her officers and crew 
were attacked by fever, among whom were the 


{| wreck. 


commander, purser, and master of the vessel. | 


When off Cape Antonio, the sick-list increas- 
ing, an epidemic fever being apprehended, it was 


deemed a measure of prudence and safety to re- | 


sort to a healthy location for a few days, and her 


course wasdirected tothe Tortugas. The weather | 


threatening and a high sea running, it was dan- 
gerous to approach the reefs, and it was then de- 
termined to run for Pensacola, wind and sea favor- 
ing it. The wind soon became a gale, and a little 
after one o’elock on the morning of the 16th of 
September the Fulton went ashore at St. Rosa 
Island, about twenty-five miles east of Fort Pick- 
ens, in Florida. 
public property on board was saved, and by the 
untiring industry and energy of those connected 
with the navy-yard at Pensacola, assisted by her 


officers and crew, she was again put afloat and || 


taken to Pensacola, where she still remains. The 
Department ordered a court of inquiry; and, upon 
the facts reported by it, deemed no further pro- 
ceedings to be necessary. 


No lives were lost; most of the | 


omeneioneen oaenutadl 


ruary last, when he was succeeded by Commander 
R. D. Thorburn. 
The Merrimac arrived at Realejo, in Nicaragua, 


Db 


November 7, 1858, from acruise to the Sandwich 
Islands, touching at Acapulco. She remained on 


| the coast until late in March, to coéperate with 
the accomplishment of his mission. In September | 


General Lamar, United States Minister to Nica- 
ragua, and then visited Panama, Paita, Callao, 
and returning, visited Guayaquil, Paita, and Tum- 
bez, and arrived at Panama August 15, where 
F'lag-officer Long was relieved by his successor. 

In January, the Saranac proceeded from Panama 
to Guaymas to protect American citizens there, 


zatlan, and returning, stopped at San Blas, Aca- 
puleo, Ventosa, Realejo, and San Juan del Sur, 
arriving again at Panama April 6, 1859. 


In May | 


she proceeded to Callao for repairs; and, touch- | 


ing at Puna and Guayaquil, returned to Panama. 


The Decatur, having been for some time at | 
| Realejo to coéperate with our Minister, was dis- 
arrived there in July, and in August returned || 


patched in January to the Gulf of Fonseca, to 
arrest an illegal expedition against Nicaragua, 
which it was cpcites d would make its ap- 
pearance at that point. 
returned to Realejo; was sent to San Juan del 


Sur, returned to Realejo, and then proceeded to | 


San Francisco, and in May was put out of com- 
mission. 

The Vandalia, Commander Arthur Sinclair, 
having been, in June, 1858, dispatched from Pan- 


| ama on a six months’ cruise among the islands | 
| of the South Pacific, rendered important service 


to citizens of the United States trading with those 
distant islands, or thrown upon them by ship- 


than forty in number) of the American clipper 


| ship Wild Wave, wrecked on her passage from 


At 


San Francisco to Valparaiso. 


At Oeno and Pitcairn’s Islands she res- | 
|cued the officers, crew, and passengers (more 
xcepting some loose memoranda and bills. Pos- || 


| the Feejee Islands, two American citizens, en- | 
gaged in trading with that island, had been mur- | 


dered by the natives. Commander Sinclair made 


| a demand for the perpetrators of the outrage, and | 
was answered with defiance. An expedition was 


immediately dispatched, under Lieutenant Cald- 
well, to assault and destroy the principal village 
on the island. Lieutenant Caldwell had with him 
Assistant Surgeon Trist, Lieutenant Ramsay, of 
the marines, Master’s Mate Bartlett, and forty 
seamen and ten marines. The savages felt secure 
in their position, which could be approached only 
through deep ravines filled with rocks, chasms, 
and precipices. With indomitable perseverance 
the expedition, after nearly five hours’ march, 
reached the village. <A fierce conflict ensued be- 
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towards Panama, touching at intermediate ports, 
At Guaymas she remained three weeks, the coun- 
try being in a revolutionary state. Returning to 
Panama, she remained there unul September, and 
then set sail for New York. 

The St. Mary’s, in October, 1858, was ordered 
to Guaymas to effect the liberation of Jesu Ainsi, 
represented to be a citizen of the United States, 
in confinement there; but he was liberated before 
her arrival. Being informed that another citizen 
of the United States, Frederick Goerlitz, was 
imprisoned there, Commaider Davis at once de- 
manded the grounds of it. His interference re- 
resulted in the immediate release of the prisoner. 

While the St. Mary’s was on the coast of Mex- 
ico, that country was in a turbulent and revolu- 
tionary state. The presence of the St. Mary’s, 
and the energetic measures of Commander Davis 
went far to relieve the fears and preserve the prop- 
erty ofourcountrymen. While her presence was 
necessary at Guaymas, a detachment of her ofli- 
cers and men was dispatched to Mazatlan in a 
brigantine placed by the American Surveying 
Commission at the disposal of Commander Davis. 
The particular object of the expedition was to 
obtain information of the condition of affairs about 
Mazatlan, to learn if any citizen of the United 
States had been imprisoned there or oppressed, 
and to afford them all possible relief. The ser- 


| vice was performed most poet by Lieu- 


tenant J.S. Maury and those associated with him. 
From Guaymas the St. Mary’s proceeded to Ma- 
zatlan, thence to Acapulco, where she arrived 
January 12, 1859, and her’officers and crew were 
seed on the 2Ist February by a relief crew 
sent out across the Isthmus of Panama, under the 
command of Commander R. D. Thorburn. The 
latter having been sent home, Commander W, 
D. Porter succeeded him in the command, and 
joined her at Panama on the 2d July. Soon after 
the St. Mary’s proceeded to Guaymas with in- 
structions from the Department to protest against 


| the oppressive and illegal treatment of Captain 


She visited La Union, || 


Stone and his companions, citizens of the United 
States, from the authorities of Sonora, The St. 
Mary’s arrived there on the 15th October, when 
the protest was presented, and where she remained 


/ when last heard from. 


| some of the States of South America. oe 


aya, one of || 


During the past year the Home and Pacific 


| squadrons have been unusually large, and their 


service unusually severe, on account of the un- 
settled state of Mexico, Central America, and 
have 
been required not only to protect trade and com- 
merce, and to resist the unlawful search or seizure 


|| of American vessels under the protection of our 


flag, but they have been required to be on the 
alert to arrest and prevent all unlawful expedi- 
tions from the United States against those unset- 
tled States, and to protect the public mails and 
the persons and property of American citizens in 
their transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States, and the persons and property of American 


| citizens on the land or on the water wherever they 


| Sands. 


might be accessible. These arduous duties have 
been faithfully performed 

The Brazil squadron has been successively com- 
manded by Flag-officers Forrest, Shubrick, and 
In the course of the year, as already 
mentioned, the Sabine, St. Lawrence, Falmouth, 


| Preble, Memphis, Atalanta, Caledonia, Dolphin, 


tween them and about three hundred native war- || 


riors, which resulted in the defeat of the latter. 
The gallantry, coolness, and bravery displayed 
by officers and men was in the highest degree 
commendable. Fourteen of their warriors killed, 
including two of their chiefs, several wounded, 


and more than a hundred of their huts destroyed, | 


taught the savages a lesson which will be remem- | 


bered in those barbarous islands. The expedition 
was conducted most successfully throughout, and 
without loss of life on the part of the Americans, 
although several were wounded. 

The Vandalia arrived at San Francisco early 
in December, and after some repairs, proceeded 


Southern Star, Westernport, Fulton, Bainbridge, 
Water Witch, Perry, Chapin, Metacomet, the 
Harriet Lane, and the storeships Supply and Re- 
lease have been attached to it. It now consists 
of the frigate Congress, Captain L. M. Golds- 
borough; the Dolphin, Commander Charles Steed- 
man; the Perry, Lieutenant Commanding R. L.. 
Tilghman; the Bainbridge, Lieutenant Command- 
ing M. Woodhull; the steamer Pulaski, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding W.H. Macomb; and the store- 


ship Release, Lieutenant Commanding Georg: 
| W. Harrison. 


Commander Steedman was the senior officer on 
the station, from the return of the Paraguay ex- 
pedition until the arrival of Flag-officer Sands, 
and was employed principally in the vicinity of 
the La Plata. The difficulties Loniaat the Argen- 
tine Confederation and the Province of Buenos 
Ayres made it necessary to have a naval force at 
hand to guard the interests of American citizens, 
supposed to be endangered by them. 
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The Mediterranean squadron, under the com- 


mand of Flag-officer E. A. F. Lavallette, hascon- | 
sisted of the steam frigate Wabash, Captain 8. || 


Barron, and the sloop-of-war Macedonian, Cap- 
tain U. P. Levy. The Wabash has been ordered 
home, and the new steam sloop Iroquois, Com- 
mander J. 8S. Palmer, will soon be on her way to 
replace her. 

he Wabash visited Beirout, in Syria, Novem- 
ber 2, 1854, for the purpose of investigating the 
outrages committed at the house of Mr. Dickson, 


near Jafla, and the murder of Mr. Steinbeck. All | 
the persons implicated, except one, were arrested, | 
the finding in their cases made up and transmitied | 
to the supreme authority at Constantinople, where | 


the prisoners have since been sentenced to impris- 
onment and hard labor for life. The visit of the 
Wabash had a salutary effect wpon the lawless 
tribes who inhabit the mountains of the interior. 
‘The Wabash cruised along the coast of Syria, 
touched at various ports, and received assurances 
from the pachas of their great desire to protect 


Japan in February, having made all suitable ar- || Ardennes, of New York, as engaged in 
rangements for the accommodation ofthe commis- || trade 
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sioners, but they had determined to postpone their 
departure until February, 1860. As the Missis- 
sippi could not be detamed, she was ordered to 
the United States, and discretionary instructions 
given to Flag-officer Tatnall, on being relieved b 
his successor, to return home with the Powhatan 
by way of Japan, and if the commissioners were 
ready to embark, to give them a passage to Pan- 
ama. 

In the early part of August, while the Missis- 
sippi was at Shanghai, a disturbance occurred 
among the Chinese population at that place, grow- 


ing out of the alleged aoe of coolies for a | 
| French merchant vessel. 


1c American consul 


/and merchants called on Captain Nicholson for 


the rights and interests of American citizens in |) 


Syria, 
that rood results were produced. She also visited 
Alexandria and Constantinople. Whitin the war 
broke out in Italy, it became necessary for the 
Wabash and the Macedonian to remain on that 
coast for the protection of American interests. 
Although the squadron was smal), the service 
was most effectually performed. 
terminated, the Macedonian was sent to Smyrna 
and the coast of Syria. The Wabash arrived at 
Tunis October 8, having conveyed the American 
consul, Mr. Nicholson, from Marscilles to that 
port, where Flag-officer Lavallette and the consul 
were received by the Bey of Tunis with distin- 
guished honors. The Wabash proceeded to Mes- 


sina and Palermo, to Naples, where she received || 


her orders to return to the United States. 

The East India squadron has consisted of the 
steam frigates Powhatan, Captain G. F. Pearson; 
Minnesota, Captain 8S. F. Dupont; Mississippi, 
Captain W. C. Nicholson; and the sloop-of-war 
Germantown, Commander R. L. Page, under 
Flag-officer J. Tattnall. 
Hartford, Captain C. Lowndes, has been ordered 


to it, and having reached Mauritius as early as || 
September 20, has probably arrived at the station | 


with Flag-officer C. K. Stribling, who succeeds to 


the command. The sloop-of-war John Adams, | 


Commander Murray Mason, and the new steamer 
Saginaw, Commander J. F. Schenck, have been 
ordered to join it. The former is detained at Rio. 
The Minnesota has returned to the United States, 
and orders have been issued for the return of the 
Mississippi, the Germantown, and the Powhatan. 


The vessels of this squadron have, during the | 
past year, repeatedly visited the principal on 
ith the | 


of China and Japan. Their intercourse w 
authorities and inhabitants has been uniformly of 
the most friendly character. There has been no 


instance of molestation to American citizens or || 


their property in China, and but a single one in 
Japan. 
In March, the Powhatan proceeded to Singapore 


to meet Mr. Ward, the newly-appointed Minister | 
She awaited his arrival there, and on | 
the 3d of May proceeded with him to Hong Kong, || 


to China. 


and thence to Shanghai, where she arrived May 
28, and on the 17th of June was off the Yang-tse, 
on her way to the Peiho. It became necessary 


to charter a small light-draught steamer for the | 


purposes of the mission. It could be obtained at 
not less than $9,000 per month, and for a term not 
less than five months. It was accordingly char- 
tered, and an estimate has been submitted for this 
expenditure. The Powhatan arrived with Mr. 
Ward off Peiho July 11. 


the 17th of August returned to the Powhatan. 


Mr. Harris, consul-general of the United States | 
to Japan, having received an official application | 
vese Government for a conveyance | 
of their embassadors to the United States, the | 


from the Ja 


steam frigate Mississippi was sent to Simoda, and 
a passage in her to Panama was tendered for the 


embassy; and official orders were given to Flag- | 


officer McCluney, of the Home squadron, to re- 
ceive them as they crossed the Isthmus, at Pan- 
ama, and convey them ina public vessel to the 
port of New York. The Misninipes reached 


+ He proceeded to Pekin, | 
exchanged the ratifications of the treaty, and on | 


She also visited Jaffa, and it was evident | 


assistance, Which was promptly and judiciously 
afforded by him. He placed the Mississippi be- 
fore the town, and landed a portion of her crew; 
but quiet was soon restored, and no collision oc- 
curred. 

The Minnesota, returning to the United States, 
left Hong Kong with Mr. Reed, late Minister to 
China, en board, and conveyed him to Bombay, 
where she arrived January 16. On her way she 
had visited Singapore and Penang, in the Straits 
of Malacca, and Point de Galle and Colombo, in 
the Island of Ceylon, and received the marked 


| attention of the authorities at those places. At 


When the war | 


| offers of assistance. 


Bombay she was visited by the Governor and by 
the commander-in-chicf of the army and navy of 
Western India. February 20, she arrived at the 
Cove of Muscat, and was immediately visited by 
the Sultan’s chief secretary and interpreter, with 
Captain Dupont, with a 


| large suite of officers, waited on his highness, 
i made suitable reference to the death of the late 


Imaum, his highness’s father, and expressed the 
hope and belief that the same friendly sentiments 


| and uniform protection of American commerce 


would continue under his son and successor; and 
as an evidence of the courteous and kind feelings 
entertained for the present Imaum or Sultan, he 


| said the President of the United States had sent 
The new steam sloop || 


the largest vessel-of-war that had yet been to the 
eastern world to visit his dominions. The Sultan 
was much gratified, and expressed his warm friend- 
ship for the United States of America, and his 
earnest desire not alone to protect our present 
trade, but to do all in his power to foster and in- 
erease it. He asked Captain Dupont to accept a 
present of an Arabian steed and a jeweled sword, 
which was declined. 
a Sharp’s rifle and a Colt’s revolver and their ac- 
couterments. From Muscat the Minnesota pro- 
ceeded to Cape Town, thence to Boston; where 
she arrived May 29, 1859. 

Flag-officer W. Inman has succeeded Flag- 
officer Conover in command of the African squad- 
ron. In the course of the year it has included 
the sloops-of-war Cumberland, Commander J.S. 
Missroon; Vincennes, Commander B. J. Totton; 


| Portsmouth, Commander J. Colhoun; Dale, Com- 
|| mander W. McBlair; Marion, Commander T. 
| W. Brent; Constellation, Captain J.S. Nicholas; 


} 


it 
1] 


and the steamers San Jacinto, Captain W. M. 
Armstrong; Sumter, Lieutenant Commanding J. 
F. Armstrong; and Mystic, Lieutenant Com- 
manding W. E. LeRoy; and the storeship Sup- 
ply, Commander Henry Walke. The new steam 
sloop-of-war Mohican, Commander 8. W. Gor- 
don, is under orders to join the squadron. The 
Cumberland and the Dale have returned to the 
United States, and orders have been issued for the 
return of the Vincennes. 

The measures which have been adopted to ren- 
der the naval force on the coast of Africa efficient 
for the suppression of the African slave trade have 
been already alluded to in this report, and need 
not here be repeated. 
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: the stay 

_ Lieutenant Weaver was put in charge of 

her, with a prize crew, and took her to New York: 

| where, on the 25th of June, he delivered bene dane 
i 


| the custody of the United States marshal. 


On the 21st of September last Commander Col 
houn, of the Portsmouth, seized off Loango th : 
sloop Emily, of New York, for being engamed * 
| the slave trade. On being hailed she hoisted the 
| flag of the United States. Commander Colhoy, 

satisfied from the nature of her cargo, the char. 
_acter of her papers, and the conduct of her ean, 
| tain and crew, that she was engaged in the slave 
'| trade, placed her in charge of Lieutenant H. k 
| Stevens and a prize crew, and sent her to Now 
| York, where she arrived on the 11th of Novem- 
{| 
\} 


ber. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The survey and explorations of the Parana and 
the tributaries of the Paraguay river, authorized 
by Congress, were almost suspended on aceoy)): 
of the difficulties between the United States and 
theGovernment of Paraguay. Butthese difficulties 
having been removed,and Commander T. J, Page 
relieved of his duties as flect captain in the Pars. 
guay expedition, he has resumed the immediate 
charge of the survey. 

On the 28th July, 1859, he had arrived at Cyj- 
aba, the capital of Matto Grosse, the norihwes; 

rovince of the empire of Brazil, in latitude 150 
Bs) south, and by the course of the rivers abou 
|| two thousand four hundred miles from the ocean, 
, As the Argentina could not ascend the river Cuiahs 


| in consequence of the low water, she was dis- 
|| patched to continue the exploration of the San 
paveiaed. while Commander Page, with the small 
| steamer Alpha, explored the Culaba. This river 
empties into the San Lorenzo, which isa tributary 
of the Paraguay. He intended immediately to 
leave the Cuiaba, and to continue the exploration 
of the Paraguay throughout its navigable extent, 
He speaks with pleasure of the marked attention 
received from the Government authorities since 
entering the inhabited parts of the Brazilian ter- 
ritory. Every facility to advance the exploration 
| had been kindly and courteously offered him, and 
| particularly by the President of the province, and 
| other high officers of the Brazilian Government. 
|| ‘The Fenimore Cooper, which wassent out more 
| than a year ago under the command of Lieutenant 
| J. M. Brooke, ‘*to survey and lay down with ac- 
| curacy the obstructions to navigation in the usual 
| routes between San Francisco and China,”’ reached 
| Honolulu November 15, 1858, after a cruise of 





| 
| 
' 
| 





| forty-three days. She visited the locality of nu- 
| merous reported dangers in the track to China, 
and found no indications of land, rocks, or shoals. 
She sounded, and brought up specimens from 
} depths of two and three miles. On the 29th of 
| December she sailed from Honolulu on a cruise 
to the northwest of the Sandwich Islands, visited 
Bird and Necker, and determined their posi- 
tions. She then visited French Frigates shoals, 
and discovering on these unoceupied and unclaimed 
shoals a deposit of guano of good quality, Lieu- 
tenant Brooke, on June 14, 1859, took possession 
of them in the name of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress of August 18, 1856. The quantity of guano 
is estimated at not less than 25,000 tons, speci 
| mens of which were forwarded to the Department. 
The Fenimore Cooper then passed over the 
positions assigned other islands, the Two Broth- 
|| ers’ reef and another island, nameless on the cliart, 
and found no indication of their existence. Licu- 
! 
| 


tenant Brooke visited Gardner's Island, surveyed 
Maro reef, went over the positions given to Neva 
Island, but saw no sign of it; visited Laysan 
Island, and then returned to Honolulu, where he 
| arrived February 7, 1859. On the 9th of March 
he left Honolulu for Johnston or Cornwallis 


On the 21st of April last, Commander Brent, of |! Island, and made such surveys as would enable 


the sloop-of-war Marion, in the neighborhood 
of the Congo river, seized the American bark 
Orion as a vessel en d in the slave trade. A 
prize crew was put on board of her, and she was 
placed under the charge of Lieutenant Dallas, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant W. P. A. Campbell, and 
sent to New York, where she arrived June 15, 
and was delivered to the United States marshal. 
Commander Brent, on the 27th of April, in the 
neighborhood of the Congo, also seized the bark 


vessels to approach it safely to ship guano, known 
to exist there in large quantities. He then pro- 
ceeded to the southward as far as'the parallel of 
15° 40’, on which are placed several reported dan- 
rs, and examined closely that portion of the se, 

put could discover none. He then visited Gaspar 
Rico or Smyth’s Islands, and found them to be # 
coral reef, elevated on the weather or eastern side, 
in banks, apparently composed of coral sand, 

' covered with Sow thes and bushes, presenting &% 
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"distance the appearance of islands. 
. jeoeded to the Island of Graham, the most im- 
prot . . . °° 

it of the Marianas, a principal recruiting 
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portal 
‘ation of Whalers; 


here he arrived May 19, having, on the way, 


He then | 


and thence to Hong Kong, | 


taken repeated soundings and made many import- | 


ant observations. 


rom Hong Kong he intended to proceed to the | 


islands south of Japan, and thence to the coast of 
Japan. 

The Department, on st day 

ade a conditional contract with the Chiriqui Im- 
made é , 7 
srovemment Company and Ambrose W. Thomp- 
son, subject to the ratuhcation of Congress, for the 
purpose of securing to the United States some very 
valuable privileges In the Province of Chiriqui. 

The rights proposed to be secured are: 

1. A right of way or transit over the read- 
way granted to the said Ambrose W. Thompson 


4 


ribbean sea to the Pacific ocean, free from all tolls 


the Ist day of May last, | 


chrough the Province of Chiriqui, from the Ca- | 


or taxes upon Officers, agents, seamen, landsmen, | 
mals, munitions, stores, troops, or any direct | 


property of the United States which the Govern- | 
ment thereof may transport, or cause to be trans- | 


ported, over said road during the continuance of 
the grant made to Mr. ‘Thompson, for the period 
of sixty years, by the Province of Chiriqui. 

9, Agrant of five thousand acres of land, oneach 
side of the Isthmus, for depots and stations for naval 
purposes, to be selected at the lagoon of Chiriqui 
on one side and the harbor of Golfito on the other. 

3. The right to use as harbors the waters of the 
lagoons, bays, or gulfs, sheltered or partially sur- 
rounded by the lands of the said Chiriqut Im- 
provement Company, and of the said Ambrose 

V.Thompson onthe Atlantic and Pacific sides ef 
the Isthmus, and wherever their lands may extend. 

4. The right to all the coal for naval purposes 
at or near the points selected for depots and sta- 
tions for nel purposes; and if coal of superior 


quality for steam purposes shall be found at other | 


places, the right to use the same, subject only to 


the tax of one dime per ton and the cost of mining | 


and delivering the same. 

For all these rights and privileges it is stipulated 
thatthe United States will pay to the said Am- 
brose W. Thompson, for himself and the Chiri- 


qui Improvement Company, the sum of $300,000, | 


provided Congress, at its next session, shall ap- 
prove the contract and make the necessary appro- 
priation therefor; otherwise the contract to be void. 


The importance of securing these privileges for | 


ihe use of the United States cannot be too highly 
appreciated . 
the Isthmus, another on the Pacific side, opposite 
the one to the other, both of them among the finest 


and most capacious in the world, capable of re- | 


A harbor on the Atlantic side of | 


ceiving and sheltering at all times ships of the | 


largest class, and an unlimited number of them; 
adepot and station, for naval purposes, at each 
of these harbors; a right of transit across the Isth- 
mus, from one to the other, and a supply of coal, 
should it be necessary for both the a and 


Pacific squadrons, are objects of great impor- 


tance tothe United States, and, ifattainable, ought 
not to be overlooked. The title of Mr. Thomp- 
son and the Chiriqui Improvement Company has 
been submitted to the Attorney General of the 
United States, and he has expressed the opinion 
that itis a good and valid title. 

The bureaus, in their respective reports, to 
which I beg leave to refer, have presented a very 


Sausfactory account of their transactions during | 
‘he past year, in relation to the various subjects | 


committed to their particular charge. 
There having been no appropriation for im- 
provement in the navy-yards for the present fiscal 


year, the public works of that description have | 


cen Suspended, and, in pursuance of the policy 


adopted »y Congress at its last session, no esti- 
mates are ) 


the next fiscal year. I have caused a special ex- 


amination to be made of the condition of the Na- 
val Asylum at Philadel hia, under the superin- 
tendence of Captain W. W. McKean, and am 
highly gratified to be able to say that it is in ad- 
mirable condition, under lenient but firm govern- 


ment, and well adapted to secure the objects of | 


the tustitution, The agencies for the preservation 
of live-oak timber belonging to the United States 


ave been successfully conducted, and the system | 
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presented for their continuance during | 
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tually secure that important object. I have caused | 
a thorough examination to be made of the several 
Atlantic navy*yards, and have issued instructions 
toall the navy-yards, establishing a uniform sys- 
tem of organization and management, adapted to 
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now established and in operation through the || gency with courage and with a lofty public spirit. 
present corps of agents, will, it is believed, effee- || With very rare exceptions, every duty pertaining 


| 


insure economy, efficiency, and responsibility. | 


There being a great deficiency in our supply of 


saltpeter, it has become necessary that an appro- | 


priation be made sufficient to secure an ample 
supply under any nee, 
The superintendent of the Naval Observatory 
recommends that a larger force be employed in 
that institution. As the appropriation for the 
Nautical Almanac failed to receive the sanction 
of Congress at the last session, it becomes neces- 


that might arise, | 


sary that a small appropriation for that object be | 
made early at the approaching session, or the | 


work will be arrested for want of funds to carry || 
The supply of provisions and clothing for | 


iton. 
the Navy received from the contractors during the 
past year has been satisfactory to the officers and 
men. ‘The tables presented by the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery afford a very satisfactory 
illustration of the physical efficiency of the crews 
of our public vessels, of the favorable sanitary 


condition of the Navy, and of the skill and effi- | 


ciency of the medical corps. The Naval Labora- 
tory is found to arswer satisfactorily the purpose 
for which it was established. The insane of the 
Navy are now well taken care of in that noble 
institution which the humanity of Congress has 
provided in the District of Columbia. 

For the supportof the Navy and marine corps, 
and all other objects under the control of the Navy 


Department, for the fiscal year ending the 30th of |! 


2 Ti; 


expenditures, 


June, 1858, the estimates were $13,803,2 
appropriation, $14,240,247 27; 
$13,870,634 76. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, the 


estimates were $14,616,298 23; appropriations, | 


$14,508,354 23; expenditures, $14,659,267 76. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, the | 
estimates were $13,500,370 80; appropriations, | 


$10,464,769 55. 

The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1861, are $11,244,845 63: that is to say, for 
the Navy proper, $9,977,115 58; for the marine 
corps, $699,736 05; and for all other objects, 
$567,994. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, ISAAC TOUCEY, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
Tue Prgswent or tHe Unirep States. 





Report of the Postmaster General. 





Post Orrice DePparRTMENT, 
December 3, 1859. 


Sir: In the month of March last, the sudden | 


decease of my enlightened and deeply-lamented 
predecessor, immediately preceded as it was by 
the death of the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral—so long and so honorably connected with 
the administration of the postal revenues—filled 
this Department with discouragement and gloom. 


Associated with this double calamity, came an- | 


other which awakened painful anxieties, not only 
from its intrinsic magnitude, but from the fact 
that the history of the Government, from its 
foundation, furnished no parallel for such a dis- 
aster. My allusion is, of course » failure 











Vepariment, 
? Sresponsibilities resting upon 
it, and the fulfillment of all its duties demanded by 
the country, it was still deprived of the use of its 
own revenues, and thus necessarily of all means 
of complying with its engagements to the faithful 
officers toiling in its service. The ordeal so un- 
expectedly prepared for it was, in all its aspects, 





u > 


as novel as it was perplexing, and disquieting | 


apprehensions were naturally felt for its result. 
When, however, from high political considera- 
tions, the President announced his purpose not 


to convene Congress in special sess‘on, and the | 
full measure of the crisis was thus revealed, the | 


contractors and others charged with the main- 


tenance of the postal administration, manifested | 


everywhere a determination to meet the emer- 
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to the transmission and delivery of the mails has 
been performed as cordially and as faithfully, 
during the last nine months, as at any former 
period. While, however, this is referred to with 
gratification, and cannot be too warmly commend- 
ed, it must not be forgotten that this fidelity, in 
the midst of abandonment and privation, has cost 
a numerous and deserving class of public ser- 
vants severe pecuniary sacrifices. Feeling anx- 
ious that they should be relieved as far as possible 
from the embarrassments in which they were so 
suddenly involved, statements evidencing the in- 
debtedness of the Department to its contractors 
and agents have been issued to each, in the hope 
that, in the easy condition of the money market, 
their holders might obtain advances upon them 
without serious loss. Itis to be feared, however, 
that those whose circumstances obliged them to 
dispose of these securities have, in many cases, 
been compelled to submit to a heavy discount. I 
, would mostearnestly urge upon Congress the ne- 
cessity of making an early appropriation to meet 
all the existing liabilities of the Department. As 
| the faith of the Government has been broken, not 
only should the principal of these debts be prompt- 
ly paid, but interest on them should also be al- 
lowed. In many instances this may prove but 
an imperfect indemnity for the damage which the 
creditors of the Department have actually sus- 
tained; but this much, at least, is due from the 
gravest considerations of public justice and policy, 
and cannot, in my Tedient, be withheld with- 
out national dishonor. 

The actual (paid) expenditures of the Depart- 
ment in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, 
amounted to $11,458,083 63. 

For the transportatign of the inland mails, including pay- 
ments to route agents, local agents, and mail messen- 


GUID. n.dnnscccacscecvccacscctesucncscects $6,112,996 63 
For transportation of foreign mails, to wit: 

New York to Liverpool ....... $83,177 30 

New York tu Havre ...... see. 136,122 11 

New York to Bremen.......... 84,151 38 


New York, by Havana, to New 


Orleans ....00sseccee waniest - 17,213 48 
New York to Havana..... . 3,089 34 
Charleston to Havana....... --» 60,000 00 
New Orleans to Vera Cruz..... 2,810 73 
Aspinwall to Panama.......... 100,000 00 


Agencies at Panama and Aspin- 
wall cece ecceccsccces 
Transportation agents ........6+ 


as 


84 


2,936 
4,927 
—_— 494,428 95 

| For California mails under special appro- 

priations, to wit: 
Panama to Astoria, from October 1, 1858, to 

June 30, 1859....... 6.000 eee F261,037 50 
San Francisco to Olympia..... 122,500 00 
New Orleans to Ventoza, irom 

November 1, 1858, to June 30, 

i Pere 


166,666 67 





550,204 17 
For compensation to postimasters.......... 


2,453,900 97 


For clerks in post offices......0.cccecceeee 929,900 23 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters ...... 14,496 8&6 
For office furniture tor post offices ......... 2,187 35 
For advertising..........+. swevdviodesuewes 46,268 26 
DOW CN Oe ono n.c cs ce teccaciccoregeadt on 57,352 92 
POT MARES 664.0 c2000 Sata meee beer essaeans 44,917 59 
For mail locks, keys, and office stamps.... 6,709 65 
For mail depredations and special agents... 52,081 55 
FON POGINNG SUNTENG oo00 cccensecccesnecse ° 40,655 61 
For stamped envelopes. ....ccccces-cccceve 49,138 43 
Pe EE RE coe cacccccervnsacareet 31,338 35 
For payments to letter-carriers .........+ eee 187,037 83 
For misectlanecous payments .........62066 181,618 21 
For payments for balances due on British 
WI CUS + +085 eteaeetnesendeeuchusacwen 4 146,966 81 
Por payments for balances due on Bremen 
We dencaccocvdvcsteceuseancn eccaecut 5,734 21 
For payments for balances due on Hamburg 
mails..... ckgd Ula bGas beaueteomahe yee ale 9,237 15 
For payments for balances due on French 
ee eo seoee Pitatisoese 40,911 85 





Total of actual (paid) expenses........ 
But to this must be added the ascertained 
liabilities of the Department, which could 
not be paid, owing to the failure of Con- 
gress to make the usual appropriations, 
and which now constitute deficiency to 


11,458,083 63 





be provided for to June 30, 1859.......... 4,296,009 26 
| ‘Total of actual (paid) expenditures and lia- 
SOIR ii is tide wbrtinntdstsdcantané «+ oeee915,754,092 89 


This sum includes $789,599 56 appropriated by 

| special acts of Congress out of the general Treas- 
ury, which, being deducted, leaves the actual 
(paid) expenditures $10,668,484 07, instead of 
$11,458,083 63, and the total of expenditures and 

| liabilities $14,964,493 33 instead of $15,754,092 89, 
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If there be added to $11,458,083 63 the sum of | 


$55 96, closed by suspense, and the sum of $627 26 
gained on the Vad debt account be subtracted, 
then the actual expenditures, as adjusted in the 
Auditor’s office, will be $11,457,512 33. 


The gross revenue of the year 1859, including | 


receipts from letter carriers and from foreign — 
ages, amounted to $7 ,968,484 07, as stated below: 


Letter postage....-+eeres sbeatibeteie wit é $906,531 78 | 
Registered letters. ..60-ceeeerreeeees oduenes . 25,052 95 
Stamps sOld.......0+eee00- SaiSubenasis teihdedite ere 6,158,145 90 
Newspapers and pamphiets.........+++++ ++» 989,352 39 
PROR ss st0cbesves Fever beesse vd beéwves iueces 50 00 | 


79,010 07 
187,037 83 


Receipts on account of emoluments........+ 
Receipts on account of letter carriers........ 


Keceipts on account of dead letters.......... 3,134 79 

Extra compensation overcharged............ 1,203 84 

Miscellaneous receipts........ eovees ébabbbu ° 19,064 52 
TORE COTO co ocnnncnns onvendine obee0we « »$7,968,484 07 | 





Jeing an increase of six per cent. over the rev- 
enue of the year ending June 30, 1858, but still 
2,700,000 short of the actual (paid) expenditures, 
($10,668,484 07,) as aijuned on the Auditor’s 


books, exclusive of the permanent annual appro- | 


iriations, amounting to $700,000, granted to the 

enertnene by the acts of March 3, 1847, and 
March 3, 1851, for the transportation and deliv- 
ery of free mail matter for Congress and the Exec- 
utive Departments, and of the special appropria- 
tions for mail transportation. 


To this amount ($2,700,000) must be added the | 


unpaid liabilities of deficiency, as estimated on 
June 30, 1859, $4,296,009 26, making the total 
excess of expenditures for the year $6,996,009 26. 

I respectfully invite attention to the highly sat- 
isfactory report of the Auditor, hereto appended. 
From this interesting document I derive the fol- 
lowing synopsis of the financial operations of the 
Department in the past fiseal year: 


The balance standing to the crediteof the Department 
on the books of the Auditor on the 30th of June, 1853, 
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Brought forward...........++++++++++$14,056,510 00 
| For the transportation ef the mail between 
New Orleans and Vera Cruz............. 3,000 00 
For transatlantic mail steamship service.... 325,000 00 | 
For payments ot balances due to foreign | 
COMMETIAS. 00 ds0sc00cce ortehoneseéoceoete 300,000 00 | 
For payments of letter carriers............. 187,037 00 
Estimated expenditures for 1860......... 14,871,547 00 
The following payments have been 
made under special act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1859, (Statutes at 
Large, vol. xi, p. 409:) 
For transportation of the mail from Panama 
to Calitornia and Oregon and back, from 
July 1to September 30, 1859............. 7 062 50 | 
For transportation of the mail across the 
Isthmus of Panama, from July 1 to Sep- 
ge Pee 25,000 00 





WEB, covcccenccapectencnevaesecenecsves $608,313 06 
The receipts of the Department from all 

sources during the year 1859........ esses 7,968,484 07 
Amount of bad debts collected............. 627 26 
The amount of various appropriations drawn 

from the Treasury during the year 1859 

SOs 5006 vensabaes> hood . 83,915,946 49 
From which should be de 

ducted....... eaesecceteses 325,000 00 
Being a part of the appropriation of $700,000 

(under acts 3d March, 1847, and 3d March, 

1851,) for the year 1860, applied to the ser- 

vice of 1859, leaving............ escesese 23,590,946 49 

Total receipts....... eoeeve sedensees 12,168,370 88 

The whole amount of actual (paid) expenses 

in the year, including $55 96 for accounts 

closed by suspens@........s.eesseeeeees » 11,458,139 59 





Leaving to the credit of the Department 


Tully 3, 1G5B. .cccescsccccsecesercensescee 7109391 20 


This amount of $710,231 29 to the credit of the | 


revenue of the Department July 1, 1859, is made | 


up of balances due from postmasters and late 
yostmasters which have been accumulating from 
valy 1, 1845, and can only be made available as 
they are collected. 

For the year ending June 30, 1858, the expenditures 


were ..... abe ene basnd Kniss beans vee eee oG12,722,470 61 
And the revenue.........0.0eceee cccnnncs,, SeEeegeee ae 


Iixcess of expenditures for 1858.......... $5,235,677 15 
For the year ending June 30, 1859, the expenditures and 
liabilities were....... eresvene 
And tho revenue... ..cccscccescees osececs 


7,968,484 07 


«++ $6,996,009 26 





Excess of expenditures for 1859....... 


ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
1860. 
Expenditures. 

The estimated cost of mail service for the year ending June 
30, 1860, to be appropriated out of the revenues of the 
Department, exclusive of the transportation of the mail 
from New York and New Orleans, by the Isthmus, to 
San Francisco, 9 months, to June 30, 1860, and of for- 
eign mails, of payments for foreign postages, and to let- 
ter carriers, is.......... gu Bvedeccs +e eeee 13,641,510 00 

For the transportation of the mail between ’ 

New York and New Orleans, by the Isth- 
mus, to San Francisco, 9 months, to June 


SU Ui Bcuseanwenann eas soncencnnees . SRRSEDOD 
For the transportation of the mail over the 

Isthmus of Panama, 9months............ 75,000 00 
For the transportation of the mail between 

San Francisco and Olympia............. 122,500 00 
For the transportation of the mail between 

New York and Havana and New Orleans 

te TRAP. wae 9:00 509 donee > 0000 epee esas 30,000 00 





Carried forward......... 


eteeee 


«++ 014,964,493 33 | 


eee + 14,056,510 00 | 


For transportation of the mail from New Or- 
leans, via Tehuantepec, to Ventoza, and 
back, from July 1 to September 30, 1859.. 55,018 12 





Total..... o eseclesee besaris Ssseecnese 15,038,627 62 | 
Means for 1860. | 

The balance standing to the etedit of the De- 
partment on the books of the Auditor on 
July 1, 1859, was.......... $710,231 29 j 
The gross revenue for the year 
1860, including foreign post- 
ages, fees paid in by letter 
carriers, and miscellaneous 
receipts, estimated at an 
increase of four per cent. 
on the revenues of 1859, 





| 

INE ods wtv tas ebb ae 8.287223 00 

Of the appropriations made | 
by the acts of March 3, 1847, | 
and March 3, 1851........ 709,000 00 | 

| Of the appropriations under | 
| the fifth section of the act | 
ot June 14, 1858, deemed 
perpetual by the Attorney | 
ER Ss<ob sbebe s 60040 358,000 00 | 

| Of appropriations, March 3, 
SOTP i vesahsesees econ seen 167,080 62 





10,229,534 91 | 





Deficiency of ineans for the service of 1860.. 4,816,092 71 | 
To this deficiency should be added the | 
amount reported by the Auditor as stand- 
ing to the credit of the Department on June 
30, 1859, the entire sum being an accumu- 
lation since 1545in the hands of postinas- 
ters and late postmasters, and can only be 
made available as collected..... ......-. 





Ustimated deficiency for the year ending 


| 
June 30, 1860... .ccreceevccccccccccccccs BQdweogde4 00 | 





The above estimates are increased, by the cost || 
of mail routes between New York and San Fran- | 


cisco, and San Francisco and Olympia, $310,000, 
which have heretofore been Ce for by spe- 
cial appropriations and paid by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and have never appeared in the ordinary 


estimates of expenditures prepared by this De- | 


partment . 


ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
1861. 
Expenditures. 
The estimated cost of mail service forthe year ending June 
30, 1861, to be appropriated out of the revenues of the 


Department, exclusive of the transportation of the mails | 


from New York and New Orleans, by the Isthmus, to San 
Francisco, and of foreign mails, of payments for foreign 


postages and letter carriers, is.......... $14,347,598 04 | 


For the transportation of the mail between 
New York and New Orleans, by the Isth- 
mus, to San Francisco.... eee 

For the transportation of the mail between 


eee ee eee 


350,000 00 


San Francisco and Olympia............. 122,500 00 
For the transportation of the mail between 

New York and Havana, and New Orleans 

Od TEAVARB nx. ce sscsccoscnceeesecceuces 30,000 00 
For transportation of the mail between New - 

Orleans und Vern Cruz........ccccccecs 3,000 00 
For the transatlantic mail steamship service 25,000 00 
For payments of balances due to foreign 

countries, estimated........0i.sesee wee” 300,000 00 
For payments of letter carriers.........+++ 188,037 00 





Estimated expenditures for 1861...... $15,665,135 04 
Means for 1961. 
The gross revenue for the year 1861, includ- 
ing foreign postages, fees paid in by letter 
earsiers, and miscellaneous reeeipts, is 
estimated at an increase of four per cent. 
on the estimated revenue for 1860, mak- 
IODA cbc tce Min dw en binescscQepeeepas OD 
Of the appropriations made by 
the acts of March 3, 1847, 


and March 3, 1851......... 700,000 00 
Of the appropriations under the 

fifth section of the act of June 

14, 1858, deemed perpetual 

by the Attorney General,.,. 358,000 00 





9,676,711 00 


Estimated deficiency for the year ending 
June 30, 1861,..... ++ee+. $5,988,494 04 


ee tee ee ee eee 
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The above estimates are increased, by ines 
of mail routes between New York and San sing 
cisco and Olympia, $372,500, which have ei 
| fore been provided for by special appropri “4 

and paid by the Navy Department. 

The deficiency for 1861 is estimated at the 
of $5,988,424 04, upon the assumption th 
measures of reform recommended in this renor 
will not be adopted by Congress. Should ag 
however, all receive the sanction of that - 
during its approaching session, it is believed ) 
hereafter shown, that the deficiency for that ¢ . 
would not exceed $1,342,473 90. © 


aulons, 


Stim 
at the 


year 
POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMPED ENYELOoprs 

The number wponeee stamps supplied to pos: 
masters during the year ending A 30, 1859 
was as follows: een 


One Three Five Ten Tw 
cent. cent. cent, cent. ae 
44,432,300 142,087,800 486,569 3.765.560 1.429.700 


Whole number, 


192,201,920: value..... $597 
Stamped envelopes, 30,280,300 ; vaiue 


279,405 04 
982,128 34 
Le 

NS a cin nhnaneqnwa i » 6.261.539 2 
Total value of postage stamps and stamped = 
envelopes issued during the year ending 
June DW, 1858.....2 006 7 


ee ee 2 


ee 


5,969,787 22 


Increase during 1850.........cscececcseces S2Gk 746 











TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS, 


On the 30th of June last there were in opera. 
tion 8,723 mail routes. The number of contrac:. 
ors was 7,353. 

The length of these routes is estimated a 
260,052 miles, divided as follows: 


DOE. is whaswdbawhales obecccedoscccee 26,010 miles. 
_ CARRERE. 6 5 6.05.00.6:6.0056580000.050¢00000. RIOD miles 
| Is ins cee hie oie eeeeeeseces eoses 63,041 miles. 
| “Emferior modes. ... 20s cccccascese ie save 151,792 miles, 


The total annual transportation of mails was 
| 82,308,402 miles, costing $9,468,757, and divided 
as follows: 

| Railroad—27,268,384 miles, at $3,243,974, about 11.9 cents 
| a mile. 

Steamboat—4,569,962 miles, at $1,157,843, about 25} cents 
a mile. 

Cente Ea ee miles, at $3,134,094, about 13.36 cents 
a mite, 

{nferior modes—27,021,658 miles, at 81,932,846, about 
7.15 cents a mile. 

Compared with the service reported June 30, 
1858, there is a decrease of 551 miles in the leneth 
| of the mail routes; an addition of 3,542,911] miles 
to the annual transportation, being about 4.4 per 
| cent., and of $1,673,339 to the cost, or about 21.46 
per cent. 

The aggregate length of railroad routes has 
been increased 1,579 miles, and the annual trans- 
| portation thereon 1,504,932 miles; 5.84 per cent., 
at a cost of $415,673, or 14.69 per cent. 

The length of steamboat routes is greater by 
2,166 miles, and the annual transportation by 352 
|| miles; the cost is $76,073 less, being a reduction 
| of 6.16 per cent. 

The addition to coach routes is 9,341 miles in 
length, 3,892,664 miles in annual transportation, 
or 19.9 per cent., and $1,224,250 in cost, or 64.1 
per cent. ; 

The length of inferior routes is diminished 
13,637 miles, and the annual transportation 
1,855,037 miles; the additional cost is $109,549: 
being 6.42 per cent. less in transportation, and 
per cent. additional in cost. 

Appended to this report is a table (marked — 
showing in detail the mail service of every grat’ 
as existing in each separate State and Territory 
on the 30th of June last. 

The lettings of new contracts for the term con 
mencing Ist July last, embraced five States—Vir 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georg! 
and Florida. : 

The following table shows the new service % 
in operation on the 30th of September: 














Miles in Miles of annual Cost. 

Conveyance. length. transportation. 5 apt 
Railroad.............. 4,230 3,830,607 $615." 
Steamboat ........... 3,257 705,918 gt 
COBH ,......00000s0er. SIO 1,224,536 a1 
Inferior modes....... .29,120 5,232,934 38 me 
Total..........2.-- 39,617 10,993,995 1,201,532! 
oo ———— 








Compared with the service on the 30th of J = 
last, in the same States, the length of the — 
by railroad and inferior modes, is increased ~' 
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ijes, and by steamboat and coach is diminished 
942 miles; the annual transportation is dimin- 
od 943,574 miles, and the cost $2,942, divided 


as follows: 


Miles in Annual . 

length. transportation. Cost. 
Pailroad..++e* ess 191 ine. 238,796 dec. $19,206 inc. 
— smboat aneeee 2.906 dec. 388,642 dec. 17,348 dec. 
Tec aansiew’ 3.336 dec. 1,104,373dec. 88,516 dec. 
rimriornades.... 783ine. 788,937 ine. 83,716 ine. 


On the 30th of June last there were in the ser- 


yice— ° . oro ese 
"5 route agents, at a compensation of........ $368,657 
"S| express agents, at & compensation of...... 30,700 
‘e Jocal agents, at a compensation of........ 29,808 
1549 mail messengers, at acompensationof.... 196,999 
; 626,174 

This amount added to the cost of service as in 
peration SR cick ct cebehueeas acne 66 9,468,757 
Makes the total on the 30th June last.......... - 10,094,531 

The reductions in the cost of the service trom the 
30th of June to the 39th September, were.... 657.521 
Making the total amount on 30th September... $9,437,410 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES. 


Whole number of post offices in the United States on the” | 





BOth June, 1858. ..cccccscver.eccceccccces ec aesece 27,977 
Number that were established during the year 

ending June 39, Dena 5600006055 090008 5000 1,455 
Number that were discontinued ............. 893 
Net inerease of offices during the year............. 562 





Whole number of post offices on the 30th June, 1859, 28,539 


Number of offices of which the names and sites 
were changed, 432; number of which the appoint- 
ments were made by the President, 417; number 
of postmasters appointed during the year ending 
June 30, 1859, 7,548. Of these, 4,639 were to fill 


vacancies occasioned by resignation, 867 by re- | 


movals, 295 by deaths, 292 by change of names 
and sites, and 1,455 by the establishment of new 
offices. 

DISTRIBUTION OFFICES. 


The subject of the ‘ distribution’’ of letters 


having engaged the attention of the Department, | 
an order was made on the 30th of April last, dis- | 
continuing thirteen of the fifty distributing offices | 
then exisung, and substituting therefor the prac- | 


tice of direct mailing. 
allowed for the process of distribution have proved 


not only a heavy burden upon the revenues of | 


The high commissions | 


the Department, but also a strong incentive to | 


abuse. 
portant as a measure of economy, and as a means 
of preventing frauds, it was yet more desirable 
for the acceleration of the mails. Offices of this 
description were formeriy a very valuable, and, 
in fact, indispensable element in the postal system 
of the country, owing to its vast extent, and the 
rapidity with which population spread into new 
districts, causing cities, towns, and villages to 
struggle for existence with the forest and prairie, 


But while the order mentioned was im- | 


APPENDIX TO THE 


and rendering it impossible to keep pace with the | 


names and locations of the numberless new offices 
demanded by the habits of a people accustomed 
to the constant interchange of thought and intel- 
ligence. Some offices, therefore, had to be des- 
ignated as the receptacles of correspondence from 


a section of contiguous country, and for remailing ' 


and sending it in packages to others of similar 


functions, more or less distant, thence to be dis- || 


tributed to its destination. In this manner these 


offices, situated in the east and west, the north | 


and south, mutually acted upon each other, and 
periormed useful service. ‘This was when the 
mails were carried in stages and other vehicles, 


aid when pauses were necessarily made for the | 
refreshment of passengers and the change of an- | 


imals, allowing, gt the same time, of ‘ distribu- 
“on” at the post office. But as the country has 
be come populated, the necessity for these guides 
to distant points has ppeasacenty ceased; and, in 
Proportion as railways have become carriers of 
mails, and have yielded to the public demand for 
ceaseless motion, has it become impossible for the 
process of distribution to be maintained, without 
subjecting the correspondence of the country, 
charged with its commercial and political intelli 
gence, and its social sfmpathies, to frequent and 
wnwarrantable delays. 

he expense attending the distribution of letiers, 
even when honestly performed, and the legitimate 


Lteport of the Postmaster 


General. 


and proper,commission only charged, abstracts 
; No inconsiderable sum from the postal revenues, 
| and this is much swollen by the second and third 

process of the kind to which they are exposed, 

often by necessity, sometimes by accident and 
| ignorance, and more frequently, it is feared, by 
| design. But, as already intimated, this is not 
the only, or by any means the most serious evil 
which is sought to be remedied. The primary 
object of the whole mail system is to insure speed 
(with certainty and safety) in the transit of cor- 
respondence; and to effect this great end no un- 
necessary obstacle should be permitted to exist. 
Whether it is possible to dispense with the dis- 


| territory and immense number of offices. 
| evident that the list of offices of distribution should 
be reduced as much as possible from year to year, 
and that they should be established or continued 
only in populous cities and towns, where travel 
concentrates. and where mails and passengers 
, have a temporary rest. 


DEAD LETTERS. 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
United States Senate, March 9, 1859: 

* Resolved, That the Postmaster General is hereby re 
quested to state, as near as possible, in the next annual 
reportorfthe service of the Post Office Department, the num- 
| ber of letters consigned to the dead letter office during the 
fiseal year, and what further legislation is necessary to 
diminish the number of such letters, or to provide for their 
return to the writers thereof.”’ 

Accordingly, I have to report that the whole 
' number of dead letters during the last fiseal year 
| is estimated at 2,500,000, including about 500,000 

‘drop letters’ and 50,000 ** held for postage.”’ 

Deducting these two classes, the number of letters 

actually conveyed in the mails, and failing to reach 
| the persons addressed, may be estimated at less 
than two millions (2,000,000) a year. 

More than fifty per cent. of the entire accumu- 
lation of dead letters occurs at about 40 out of the 
| 28,539 post offices, including, of course, the large 
cities and towns. 

As to ** what further legislation is necessary to 
diminish the number of such letters, or to provide 
for their return to the writers thereof,’’ | am not 
as yet fully prepared to report; but investigations 
have been set on foot nal diligently prosecuted 
during the past several months, which, itis hoped, 
may enable me hereafter to offer some practical 
suggestions. 

Particular efforts have been made to ascertain 


|| the true reasons why letters, especially those with 


valuable inclosures, failed to reach their desti- 
nation, and it is satisfactorily established, in the 
large majority of cases, that the fault is with the 
writers themselves, either in misdirecting or illegi- 
bly directing their communications. The migra- 
tory habits of the people must also be considered 
| among the prominent causes of the accumulation 
of dead letters, more particularly in the western 
or newer portions of the country. 

By way of illustration, it is stated as the result 
of inquiries which have been made to a limited 
extent, that more than sixty (60) per cent. of the 
letters containing money recently restored to the 
owners, failed to reach their destination entirely 
from being either misdirected, held for postage, 
or addressed to transient persons. 

And in reference to dead letters with valuable 
inclosures other than money, the results have been 
found still more glaring; over eighty (80) percent. 


having been either misdirected, held for postage, 
or addressed to transient persons. These are the 
proportions of cases explained. Further investi- 
gations on this point are in progress, the result of 
which will hereafter be fully shown. 

The attempt has also been made to sound pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject of restoring to the 
| writers dead letters, which do not contain inclo- 


received, it would seem that, in about one third of 
the cases, the writers are willing to pay for recov- 
ering their letters. At the same time, the fact is 
| shown that, of this class of letters, forty (40) per 
cent. miscarry through fault of the writers. 
The foregoing estimate of the whole number of 
letters consigned to the dead letter office, is based 
| upon an actual enumeration for one quarter, ended 
30th June last. A further enumeration is now in 





tributing system altogether, isa problem yet to | 
be solved; it exists in no other country, and would | 
be unnecessary i this, but for our great extent of || 
It is | 


sures of value, and, from information thus far | 
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»rogress, and additional information is accumu- 
ae in answer to inquiries connected with the 
resolution of the Senate, so that I may promise a 
more detailed report after the expiration of the 
current quarter, 

From what is already known, it is assumed 
that one million letters become “ dead,’ from 
causes entirely beyond the control of this Depart- 
ment, or any legislation. As to the remainder, 


| something may probably be done, both by new 


laws and regulations, to diminish the number, and 


'| certainly something to provide for returning them 
| sooner, and in larger numbers than at present, to 


the writers. 

So far as legislation is concerned, I beg leave to 
withhold my suggestions for the present. New 
instructions, to some extent, have already been 
issued to postmasters, which are believed to have 
a good effect. 

Under former regulations, many letters, espe- 
cially in cities, became ‘‘ dead,”’ in consequence 
of being too soon withdrawn from the general de- 
livery and so disposed of as not to be obtainable, 


| except when specially called for as ‘ advertised 
| letters;”’ 
| in the post offices until the expiration of the quar- 
| ter succeeding that in which they were advertised. 


and all unclaimed letters were retained 


According to recent instructions, (limited as yet 
to the larger offices,) letters are to remain 6n hand 
one week before being advertised; and those un- 
claimed at the end of three months, after adver- 
tising, to be returned to the dead letter office. 
Thus, offices advertising weekly, can never retain 
letters more than three months and one week at 
the furthest; and those advertising twice amonth, 
three and a half months; while under the former 
rule many letters became five and six months old 
before being returned, and then it might possibly 
sometimes be nearly nine months before a valua- 
ble letter, in the usual course of business, weuld 
be restored to the owner through the dead letter 
office. The retention of letters im post offices, even 
for a period of three months, is unnecessary and 
objectionable, in view of the importance of a speedy 
return of such as are valuable, and of the danger, 
greater or less, to which they may be exposed; 
and I shall therefore propose to Congress a mod- 
ification of the law in this respect, so as to author- 
ize the return of letters, under certain conditions, 
at still shorter periods. 

Suggestions will also be effered to provide for 
returning to the writers letters not containing val- 
uable inclosures. 

Among other things which will require amend- 


| ment by regulation is the nomenclature of post 


offices. The existence of large numbers of offices 
of the same name, and the close similarity of 
names, even in the same State, lead to many mis- 
takes. 

Effort will be made to guard against such diffi- 
culties, and also against appropriating to new post 
offices compound, or long and difficult, names, 

The whole number of dead letters containing 
money, registered and sent out during the year 
ending June 30, 1859, was 9,726, of which 8,574 
were delivered, leaving 1,152 unclaimed, The 
whole amount of money received was $45,718 14; 
amount restored to owners, $41,143 74. 

The number of letters registered and sent out, 
containing valuable inclosures ether than money, 
such as bills of exchange, drafts, bonds, Treasury 
warrants, &c., was 8,647; of which 7,738 have 
been restored to the owners, leaving unclaimed 
909. 

The amount of the inclosures was $2,502,298 11; 
the amount of the inclosures in sterling was 
£6,983 15s. 5d.; the amount of the inclosures in 
francs was 104,421, 

The number of dead letters returned (un- 
opened) to foreign countries during the last fiscal 

ear was 133,981, divided as follows, viz: Eng- 
lead 60,310; France, 15,757; Prussia, 18,409; Bre- 
men, 6,919; Hamburg, 1,401; Canada, 27,557; 
New Brunswick, 1,780; Nova Scotia, 1,868. 

The course of business in the dead letter office 
seems to have remained without material, if any, 
change since the organization of the department 
in 1836, being limited to the examination of let- 
ters only so far as necessary in order to restore 
to the owners those containing money or other 
valuable inclosures; and from the amount of labor, 


| and the small number of clerks, it has been im- 
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. 
sossible to make needed improvements. Indeed, 
it has been found, of late years, that even the or- 
dinary duties could not be peformed; and it is, 
therefore, now a matter of urgent importance to 
provide the means of improving this interesting 
yrancly: of the public service. 
PENNY POST. 

The system of delivering letters by carriers at 
the domicil of the citizen was first recognized by 
the act of 3d March, 1825, and has, within a few 
years, been successfully introduced into several 
of ourprincipal cities. Though constantendeavors 
have been made to improve it, it is still imperfect 
in its details, and unsatisfactory, alike to the pub- 
lic and to the Department, in its operations. The 


system cannot be regarded as having ageomplished | 


the object of its establishment, so long as it does 


notcommand and deliver the local correspondence | 


of the different cities in which it exists, which 
thus far, it has wholly failed to do. This corre- 
spondence is now almost entirely in the hands of 
private expresses, whose rates are so low as to 
make a successful competition with them, on the 
partof the Government, impossible. Theircharge 
for the delivery of a letter is generally but one 
cent, while this amount is necessarily exacted by 
the Department for the carriers, and one cent in 
addition is collected on the local correspondence, 
as the postage fixed by the act of 1825, on ‘* drop 
letters.’’ Hence the aggregate postage on the city 
correspondence, under existing laws, which re- 


quire that the system shall be self-sustaining, is | 


at least two cents, which precludes the possibility 
of any suecessful competition with the private 
expresses. 
this provision of the act of 1825, so far as it can 


I therefore recommend the repeal of | 


be construed as applying to * drop letters’? deliv- | 


ered by carriers. This would not result in any 
perceptible diminution of the postal revenues, in- 


asmuch as the correspondence which would be | 


thus secured by the 


pass through its offices. It is true that the Post- 


Jepartment, does not now | 


master General might, in his discretion, arrest the | 


operation of these private expresses by declaring 
the streets and avenues of the cities to which they 
belong to be post roads; but until the Department 
is prepared to deliver city letters as ret ad and 
promptly as such companies can possibly do, I 
should regard the exercise of this power as un- 
wise, if not harsh and oppressive. 

Another motive for persistent effort on the part 
of this Department to render the delivery by car- 
riers as perfect as possible, is found in the fact 
that the cod system is being rapidly outgrown by 


fina 
capitals. There are at present but about four 
thousand boxes in the post office of New York, 
and yeteven this number leads to much confusion 


and inaccuracy in the distribution and delivery of || 


mail matter, Was the number augmented to ten 
thousand—which would not more than mect the 
preseht ever-increasing demand—it is manifest 
that no memory would be equal to the task of as- 


the oy teen of our principal cities, and must | 
ly be abandoned—as it has been in European 


|, of the Post Office Department, which, under all 


sociating the names with the appropriate boxes, | 
and that the practical working of the system | 


would become impossible. A frequent, rapid, and 
punctual delivery, on reasonable terms, of all cor- 
respondence received at the post offices of our 
great cities, is what the public have a right to claim 
of the Department, and what it will be its un- 
ceasing endeavor to secure to them. 

NEWSPAPER EXCHANGES. 

The act of 1825 authorized “every printer of 
newspapers to send one paper to each and every 
ether printer of newspapers within the United 
Staics free of postage,’’ and such is the existing 
‘aw, However slight the support which this 
statute may seem to give to publishers, it imposes, 


| delivered to him at the public expense, why may 


| ance of itsown pecuniary interests, itshould claim 
| permission to violate habitually a great principle 


| which the statute of 1852 requires shall be deliv- 


| cepted from the operation of this wholesome dem- 
ocratic doctrine, and is to be subsidized to the | 
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by the journalistare, in the parlance ofcommerce, | 
his stockintrade. Fromtheircolumns he gathers | 


materials for his own, and thus makes the same |! 


business use of them that the merchant does of 
his goods, or the mechanic of the raw material 
which he proposes to manufacture into fabrics. 
But as the Government transports nothing free of 
charge to the farmer, the merchant, or the me- 
chanic, to enable them to prosecute successfully 
and economically their respective pursuits, why 
shall it do so for the journalist? If the latter can 
rightfully claim that his newspapers shall be thus 


he not also claim that his stationery and histype, 
and indeed everything which enters into the prep- 
aration of the sheets he issues as his means of liv- 
ing, be delivered to him on the same terms? It 
has been urged, lam aware, that postage on news- 
paper exchanges would be a tax on the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, but so is the postage which 
the farmer, merchant and mechanic pay on the 
newspapers for which they subscribe, a tax on 
the dissemination of knowledge, and yet itis paid 
by them uncomplainingly. If it be insisted that 
the publishers of newspapers, as a class, are in 
such a condition as to entitle them to demand the 
aid of the public funds, it may be safely answered 


that such an assumption is wholly unwarranted. || 


Journalism in the United States rests upon the 
broadest and deepest foundations, and is running 
a career far more brilliant and prosperous than In 
any other nation of the world. Theexceedingly 
reduced rates at which its issues pass through the 
mails, secure to it advantages enjoyed under no 
other Government. Under the fostering care of 
the free spirit of the age, it has now become an 
institution in itself in this country, and controls 
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but to be carefully administeredjso as to 
the largest possible mail facilities to the 
and commercial intercourse of the country 
STAR BIDS, P 


The act of March 3, 1845, declares « that it sha) 
be the duty of the Postmaster General, jy og 
ture lettings of contracts for the transportatior if 
the mail, to let the same, in every case. to - 
lowest bidder tendering sufficient Fuaranters 
faithful performance, without other reference to the 
mode of such transportation than may be nece P 
provide for the due celerity, certainty, 
of such transportation.” 
| ‘This laws still in full force, and be 
| it announces the only principle on whieh this 
| Department can be successfully adininistered 
| an effort has been made to conform to the policy 
| which it indicates. Accordingly, in abetians, 
for the new lettings, ‘Star Bids,” as they one, 
| termed in the parlance of the service, will ‘alone 





afford 
SOcia] 


SSary to 
and Security 





lieving that 


’ 


be invited—that is, proposals for conyeyine the 

mails with ‘due celerity, certainty, and security.” 
| without any designation of the mode of conyey- 
, ance. The transportation and delivery of the mails 
| with the utmost dispatch and security are the true 
| and only mission of this Department; in accom. 
| plishing this, it discharges its whole duty to the 
| country. The prevalence of an opinion whic) 
enlarges its obligations and the sphere of its ao- 
| tion beyond this limit, has tended much to inyolye 
| it in the embarrassments with which it is pow 
| struggling. There are those who maintain tha 
the adjustment of the mail service should he mad 
subservient, if not subordinate, to the interests of 
commerce and travel,and that the rapid and cheap 
conveyance of passengers, and the support of 
railroad, steamboat, and stage companies, should 





the tides of the restless ocean of public opinion 
with almost resistless sway. It is the avant cour- 
ier of the genius of our institutions, and is every- 
where the advocate of progress, and of the ak 
est and noblest forms of human freedom. Is it 
not, therefore, to the last degree unseemly, if not 
worse, that in its own enterprises, and in further- 


of which it is the constant advocate, and which 
underlies our whole political system—the prin- 
ciple of equal rights to all and special ieinae 
to none? If, however, from the grandeur and 
beneficenee of its mission, the press is to be ex- 


be as carefully looked to and as anxiously pro- 
vided for by the Department as the transportation 
of the mails. This is a fatal fallacy, whose bitter 
fruits may now be seen in the enormous suns 
paid to these companies for mails, some of which 
are so light as scarcely to yield a revenue sufi- 
cient to defray the expense of carrying them on 
horseback. Four-horse coaches are thus run upon 
border and unfrequented routes, and steamboat 
lines are subsidized at an outlay which would 
afford postal accommodations to entire States, 
| merely that the owners of these lines may be en- 
riched, and that the public may have easy, cer- 
tain, and economical modes of conveyance for 
themselves, their baggage, and their goods. Ev- 
ery dollar appropriated for such purposes is a 





extent of its postages by the Government, then, 
undeniably, such Sei should be contributed 
from the common Treasury, instead of being im- 
posed, as at present, upon the oppressed revenues 
circumstances, should be maintained inviolate. 
Into the same category, but for more cogent 
reasons, niust fall that class of weekly newspapers 


ered free of postage to all subscribers residing 


within the limits of the county in which they are | 
published. ‘This requisition is less sound on the | 
| score of principle than even the discrimination in | 


perversion and abuse of the postal fund, and every 
‘| one of these extravagant and semi-commerciel 
|| contracts deprives whole communities in otler 
sections of the country of the mail facilities to 
which they are entitled. The Department, from 
this misinterpretation of its functions, is mad: 
virtually the carrier of passengers and merchab- 
dise, and what is yet more to be deplored, isa 
carrier without compensation. 


EXPRESS MAIL AGENTS. 


The employment of these officers by my pre- 
decessor, on the great routes from New York, 





favor of the press. 
the characteristics of the latter—ennobled as it is 
as the organ of the intellect and heart of millions 
of freemen—which might induce many to grant 
to it special and distinguishing immunities; but 
why a citizen who chances to reside on one side 
of a county line shall be exempted from a postage 
on his newspaper, which his neighbor on the other 
side of that line is obliged to pay on the same pa- 
er, Surpasses my comprehension. There would 
j more reason for exempting letters from charge, 


| while circulating through the mails within the 
| county in which they are written, becaase, being 


in the aggregate, a heavy and unjust burden on || 


the Department. The advantage thus conferred 
inures to the benefit alike of the publisher who 
sends, and ef him who receives the paper in ex- 
change. I haye in vain sought for any satis- 
factory explanation of the policy indicated by this 
provision. It seems far more exceptionable than 
the franking privilege, sigce the latter professes 
to be exereised on behalf of the public, whereas 
the exemption secured by the former is enjoyed 
wholly in advancement of a private and personal 
interest, 


The newspapers received in exchange | 


much lighter than newspapers, their transporta- 
tion, of course, burdens the Department less. 
Could contractors be found sufficiently public 
spirited to transport this class of newspapers 


| without compensation, then their gratuitous de- 
_ livery might be claimed of the Department as a 


reasonable duty. But precisely the same rate of 
compensation is demanded and paid for this as 
for every other postal service, and hence this priv- 
ilege is in effect a donation of so much of the postal 
revenues as the service costs, This violates a fun- 
damental law of the system, by perverting a fund 
confided to the Government, not to be given away, 


There may be something in | 


Philadelphia, and Baltimore, westward, was au 
| experiment, the practical working of which has 
|’ not justified its continuance. It has accordingly 
|| been terminated by the substitution of the bag- 
| gage masters on these routes for the agents here- 
| tofore having charge of the through mails, and, 
thus far, the results of the change have been sat- 


isfactory. The rate of compensation has been 
much reduced, so as to exhibit an annual saving 
|| of $19,100, as compared with the former ex vend 
|| iture, while the services have been secured o! & 
class of men believed to be fully competent and 
faithful in the discharge of the duties which they 
have assumed upon themselves. 








RAILROAD SERVICE. 


While it is admitted that the establishment © 
railroads in the United States has added vastly 
the celerity of the mails, and to the facility with 
which those of great weight and bulk are ane, 

orted, it is equally true that in their train © 
ie have come evils, which have conunue’ 
to grow with the expansien of the system, Un 
they have at length reached a magnitude wee 
demands that an earnest endeavor should be mat 
for their correction. The mails were convey’ 
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during the last 2 os oo : 
at a cost varying from $50 to $375 per mile, for 
transportation alone—the aggregate ex enditure 
for this class of service being $3,243,974. To 
this 1s superadded the salaries of express, route 
agents, and messengers, amounting to $626,174 
per annum. Accompanied and delivered as the 
mails are, by the agents of the Department, the 
service performed by the road is little beyond that 
which it performs for the shipper of a barrel of 
four or a sack of grain. Why, then, is a com- 
x nsation exacted for this service, which is so ex- 
prbitant, as compared with what would be de- 
manded of a private citizen for the conveyance of 
y similar amount of freight? In Canada, the com- 
pensation paid to the railroads, for the conveyance 
sf the mail, is $30 per mile for day, and $40 per 
mile for night service, and $70 when the two ser- 
vices are combined. For this a separate car is 
furnished, which is fitted up as a traveling post 
ofice, and serves for sorting and distributing the 
mails by the way. 


last year, on 26,010 miles of railroad, 


If the mails are sent as ordi- | 


nary freight, under the guard of either an agent | 


of the company or of the post office, the charge 
is but two cents per mile, when the weight does 
not exceed two hundred pounds, and for any ad- 


ditional weight, payment is made in the same pro- | 


rtion. No reason is perceived why, except 
upon our great trunk routes, a higher rate of com- 
pensation should be submitted to by our Govern- 
ment than is paid by that of Canada. Even on 
this latter class of roads, the present rates are 


much too high, but on the remainder, where the | 


mails are light, they are oppressively extravagant. 
The rapid multiplication of railroads—on all of 
which the law provides that the mails shall be 
carried—is constantly inereasing the evil com- 
plained of. These roads are in every direction, 
penetrating comparatively sparsely-populated por- 
tions of the country, and connecting with small 
towns, Where the correspondence is necessarily 


limited; and, if they are all to cogtinue to enjoy 


this enormous subsidy at the hands of the 


partment, however unimportant the mails carried, | 
no very strong hope of disenthrallment from its | 


present embarrassments can be indulged. The 
remedy is to be found in an amendment of the act 
of March 3, 1845, which 1 would respectfully 
urge upon the consideration of Congress. A re- 
duction of thirty-three and a third per cent. upon 
the maximum rates fixed by that act, would still 
leave a very liberal compensation to this class of 
contractors. Should Congress express their con- 
currence in this view, it cannot be believed that 
the intelligent and public-spirited citizens, who 
have the control of these roads, will continue to 
insist on terms which it must be manifest to them, 
as itis to all, the resources of the Department do 
not enable it to meet. 

Another grievance resulting from the railroad 
system, consists in the disinclination of many of 
these companies to assume upon themselves the 
obligations imposed on all other contractors in the 
service of the Department. 
and eighteen railroad routes in the United States, 
there are one hundred and thirty-seven on which 
the mails are transported without contract. These 
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vacillating counsels and conflicting interests of 
the numerous railroad companies, the service must 
lose its dignity and power, and wide-spread de- 
rangement and iaulibicanee shusanenly ensue. 
The law regulating the transfer of the mails to 
these roads contemplates that the Department 
shall make a contract evidencing the terms on 
which the service is accepted; and the act of 
1836 declares that ‘*no person, whose bid for 
the transportation of the mail may be accepted, 
shall receive any pay until he shall have exe- 
cuted his contract according to law and the reg- 
ulations of the Department.’’? The course here- 
tofore pursued, of recognizing and paying the 
claims of these roads, in the absence of any con- 
tract, has been in disregard of the statute cited, 
and it has been equally at variance with sound 
policy. 
quires that railroad companies, as carriers of the 
mails, shall be subjected to the same wholesome 
discipline to which all other contractors are sub- 
jected. As fully explained in the accompanying 
report of the Auditor, to which reference is had. 
their failure to enter into these contracts creates 


serious and perplexing embarrassments in the col- | 
lection of the revenues of the Department TaN 


should not be submitted to. With every dispo 
sition to deal with them most liberally, and with 
a full recognition of their value as postal agents, 


| and of their incalculable power in developing the 


resources of our country and promoting the en- 


The — weal, as well as the law, re- | 


21 
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to select and designate that for which they pro- 
posed. Offers were accordingly made for the char- 
acter of service required on four different routes, 
namely: 

1. Via Boston and Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Albany and Buffalo, New York, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, and Cincinnati, Ohio, Cairo, Lhinois, 
Jackson, Tennessee, and Canton, Mississippi; 
or Via route as above, and via Pittsburg, Penn- 


| sylvania, with a branch to and from New York 


city, connecting at Albany or at Philadelphia, as 
the Postmaster General may prefer; or via route 
as above, with branches from Crestline, Ohio, by 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Baltimore, Maryland, and also a branch to and 
from New York city, connecting at Albany or 
Philadelphia, as the Postmaster General may 
prefer. 

2. Via Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Boston, 


| Worcester, and osu Massachusetts, Hart- 


ford and New Haven, Connecticut, New York, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Baltimore 
and Cumberland, Maryland, Benwood, Virginia, 
Bell Air and Columbus, Ohio, Cairo, Illinois, Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky, Jackson, and Grand June- 
tion, Tennessee, and Jackson, Mississippi, with a 
branch from the Washington Junction to Wash- 


| ington, District of Columbia. 


° os ‘ o one : peeve - ee 
terprises of its material civilization, still it is man- | 


ifest that their present attitude—scemingly defiant 
in its tone, as It is disorganizing in its tendencies 
—cannot be endured without humiliation to the 
Government, and without serious peril to those 
great interests which it is the mission of this De- 
partment to uphold and advance. If they can suc- 


cessfully maintain the position they now occupy, | 


then they control at will the movements of the 


mails, and virtually the Department is adminis- | 


tered by them, instead of by its appointed head. 
Entertaining these views, proposals will be invited 


from the different railroads, and the companies | 
, 


will be notified that after the 31st day of March, 
1860, the mails will be delivered to them only on 


| condition of their entering into formal agreements, 
|| containing on their part the usual stipulations for 
| the faithful performance of the service. The re- 


Of the three hundred | 


routes are the most important, from their length | 
and the weight of the mails transmitted upon them, | 


and yet the incorporated companies controlling 
‘tem peremptorily refuse to enter into those en- 
gagements with the Department which the law 
and the highest interests of the postal service de- 
mand. ‘This ground was early taken by railroad 
companies, and, rather than inaugurate a series 
of controversies which might be protracted, and 
interrupt the regular conveyance and delivery of 
the mails, the Department has yielded, though 
constantly protesting against this lawless course. 
The consequence has been that they have carried 
the mails when and as they pleased, departing 
and arriving at such hours, and moving at such 
Speed, as was agreeable to them. It is true, that 
a few of the e@mpanies have manifested a liberal 
Spirit in coéperating with the Department in the 
‘rangement of the schedules, but they have done 
this rather as a courtesy than as an acknowledg- 
ment of any obligation on their parttodo so. The 
adjustment of the schedules is of the very essence 
of the postal organization, and upon its exercise 
the harmony and success of the whole system 


depend. If this right is to be given over to the 


mote day mentioned has been named, in order 


| 


| that the Department, in the execution of the new | 


contracts i tape might avail itself of any mod- | 


ification of the act of 1845 which may, in the 
meantime, have occurred. 


PORTLAND AND NEW ORLEANS MAIL. 


Congress, by an act approved June 14, 1858, | 


authorized the Postmaster General ** to make such 
arrangements for the transmission of the great 
through mails between Portlandand New Orleans, 


_as will insure the most speedy and certain con- 


nection, including in the route for one of the daily 
mails as many of the sea-board commercial cities 
as may be consistent with the gréatest dispatch.”’ 

The irregularities and delays which had so long 


no doubt led to the enactment of this law. The 


subjoined table will exhibit the average period oc- | 


cupied in its conveyance between New York and 
New Orleans, during the past year, as well as the 
number of failures to arrive within schedule time 
on the two routes designated. 


Southwestern via Knoxville. 


Schedule time, 5 days. 
Actual time, 5 days 22} hours. 
Arrivals in schedule time, 241. 

“ out of 6 389. 

Atlantic via Wilmington. 

Schedule time, 5} days. 
Actual average, 6 days 1} hours. 
Arrivals in schedule time, 403. 

= out of - 286. 


Sharing fully the conviction which seems to 
have been entertained by Congress as to the ne- 


| cessity of putting this service on a better footing 


than it has heretofore attained, proposals were 
solicited for carrying this mail on the basis of a 


complete guarantee—no payment to be made for | 


any trip on which there should be a failure to 
arrive within schedule time. As Congress named 
only the terminal points of the route, the same 
course was pursued in the invitation for propo- 


sals, and the parties bidding were thus left free | 


3. Via Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Boston 


and pega Massachusetts, Hartford and 
New Haven, Connecticut, New York, New York, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Washington, District of Columbia, Alex- 
andriaand Lynchburg, Virginia, Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga, and Grand Junction, Tennessee, and 
Canton, Mississippi. 

4. Via Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Boston, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts, Hartford and 
New Haven, Connecticut, New York, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Washington, District of Columbra, Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, and Norfolk, Virginia, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, Charleston, South Car- 
olina, Savannah, Georgia, and Fernandina and 
Cedar Keys, Florida. Norfolk to be supplied by 
steamboat from Baltimore, Maryland, and by 
railroad from Weldon, North Carolina, making 
two lines between Baltimore and Weldon—one 
via Norfolk, and one via Washington city, Rich- 
mond, and Petersburg; Savannah to be connected 
with the main line by steamers from Fernandina 


| through the inland passage, and a branch mail to 
| be conveyed once a week by steamer from Cedar 


Keys to Key West, Florida, and to be extended 
to Havana, for the postages, if desired by the 
Department. 

Congress evidently contemplated the ultimate 
establishment of several routes between the ter- 
mini mentioned, but as the service is an experi- 
ment and one attended with very heavy expense, 
it is deemed advisable to establish but one for the 
present. Which that should be, must oe on 


| a variety of considerations, the force of which can 


| distinguished the transportation of this trunk mail, | 


| tion with the intermediate 


only be ascertained by a careful comparison of 
the time and compensation proposed, in connec- 

a and corre- 
spondence to be served by the routes. While the 
legal authority for executing this contract may 
be regarded as fully conferred by the statute re- 
ferred to, yet the amount of compensation de- 
manded was so much greater than had been anti- 
cipated, that I did not feel justified, in view of the 
embarrassments of the Department, to incur so 
heavy a liability without submitting the matter 
to the consideration of Congress. As a postal 
enterprise, this yields to none in its magnitude 


_ and importance, and the Department shares the 


general solicitude for its success. I trust that 


| Congress will either give its express sanetion to 


the specific contract suggested, by voting the ne- 
cessary appropriation, or will indicate for the De- 
partment such a course of administration as shall 


|, Warrant it in closing with some one of the propo- 


sals which have been received and are now held 
under advisement. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER MAILS. 


The service between St. Paul and New Orleans. 
was performed during the past year at an aggre- 
gate cost of $328,278. Its earnings were too In 
considerable to be the subject of sertous comment 
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The establishment of this river route on its pres- 


|| cluding all ages and conditions. 


ent basis was resisted by the Department as long || 


as was P 
it woulc 
revenues. 


involve a most deplorable waste of its 


This conviction, however, was un- | 


heeded, and on the 5th of August, 1854, Congress, | 
by a mandatory act, obliged the Postmaster Gen- | 


eral to put it into operation, irrespective of its 


product, and eo) ie of the absence of those | 


postal wants which the act professed to supply. 
The result has fully realized the anticipations and 
predictions of the Department. Since the passage 
of the act referred to, more than thirteen hundred 
thousand dollars have been expended in the trans- 
portation of these river mails, with a return so 
slight as scarcely to justify tue designation of the 
expenditure as postal in its character. For a 
time, it is true that the route possessed some im- 
portance, because of the through mails which 
passed over it; but, from the completion of va- 
rious railroads, these through mails are now con- 
veyed by land, and in me RON the river route 
has become essentially local, and supplies only 
the small offices along the banks cf the Missis- 
sippi. All the large towns are or will be supplied 
in advance by lateral mails carried on the rail- 
roads. Itis believed that the service could be 
performed for one fourth of the sum which it now 
costs, were the Department permitted to contract 
for it by the trip. A reduction amounting to 
47,213 has been made above the mouth of the 


ossible, from a thorough conviction that || 
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$12,271,099 20 of the gross annual disbursements 
of the Department furnish postal facilities for 


| thirty millions of people, being in the proportion 


of less than forty-one cents for each person. Were 
the inhabitants of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains served by the Department atthe same 
rate of expenditure with those on the west, it 
would require annually $126,893,394 for its sup- 


| port, instead of the $14,964,493 33 now actuall 


Jhio, and were a corresponding reduction made || 


between Cairo and New Orleans, the expenditure | ageregate cost will be $262,500, or, with the sal- 


would be still greater than the revenue from the 
route would justify. ‘The terms of the act, how- 
ever, do not seem to contemplate such a curtail- 
ment as the altered capabilities of the service now 


imperatively demand. The matter is referred to || 
as an illustration of the disastrous consequences | 


which must follow from a course of legislation 
that takes from this Department all discretion, 
and constrains it to enter into engagements which 
place the mail service beyond the reach of that 
wholesome revisory power which sound policy 
requires shall be constantly exercised in adjusting 
its operations to the ever-recurring vicissitudes to 
which itis exposed. Believing that this route, 
while continued on its present footing as to com- 
pensation, falls cleariy within the category of non- 
postal, I respectfully suggest the propriety of 
placing it, less its earnings, on the public Treas- 
ury. ‘The enormous amount annually drawn by 
it from the postal revenues is, in effect, and was 
probably intended to be, but a subsidy in aid of 
southwestern commerce, which, if needed, and 
the nation is willing to bestow it, should unques- 
tionably be contributed from the national funds. 
PACIFIC MAILS. 

On taking charge of this Department, I found 
established, and in full operation, six different 
routes for conveying the mails to and from Cali- 
fornia, and our other Pacific possessions, viz: 


Annual 
cost. 


Annual 
receipts. 
1. From New York and New 

Orleans, via Panama, to San 

Francisco, semi-monthily. . .$738,250 00 
2. From New Orleans to San 

Francisco via Tehuantepec, 


$299,972 69 


semi-monthly...... Sesenccce 259,000 00 5,276 68 
3. From San Antonio,via El Paso, 
to San Diego, semi-monthly, 
weekly from San Antonio to 

el Paso and Fort Yuma).... 196,448 00 601 00 


4. From St. Louis and Memphis, 

via El Paso, to San Francisco, 600,000 00 
&. From Kansas, Missouri, to 

Stockton, California, month- 


7,229 94 


TPs secigeee aepenes Sah ae> bake 79,999 00 1,255 00 
6. From St. Joseph's, Missouri, 

via Utah City, to Placerville, 

weekly service...........6.5 20,000 00 5,412 03 


The gross annual disbursements for these six 
routes were thus $2,184,697, and the receipts from 
them but $339,747 66, showing a loss to the De- 
partment of $1,844,949 66 per annum. 

The expenditures for local mail service in the 
States of California and Oregon, and in Utah and 
Washington Territories, during the past year, 
amounted to ,697 13, which, being added to 
the cost of the routes named, gives a total of 
$2,693,394 13. The population supplicd by this 
enormous outlay does not exeeed six hundred 
and fifty thousand souls; thus exhibiting a postal 
expenditure of about $4 14 for each person, in- 


expended by it. It was apparent that the whole 
field of postal operations offered no point more 
urgently calling for curtailment than these Pacific 
routes, and hence the action in reference to them, 


_ deemed appropriate, was taken without delay, a 


detailed account of which is subjoined. 
NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, AND CALIFORNIA MAILS. 
The contracts for these mails, via the Isthmus 
of Panama, expiring on the 30th September, 1859, 
and not being willing to extend them, because of 
the exorbitant compensation exacted, I invited 
proposals for their transportation for nine months 
only, in order that Congress, which has so con- 
stantly supervised this service, might have an 
orn of placing it on such basis as should 
be agreeable to it. 
clusion of an engagement with Cornelius Vander- 


bilt, who has stipulated for the conveyance of the | 


mails, for the period named, at $37,500, for those 
to and from New York, and $150,000 for those 
to and from New Orleans—to which being added 
the railroad charges, amounting to $75,000, the 


ary of the mail messengers added, at the rate of 
$351,000 per annum, and showing an annual gain, 
as compared with the preéxisting contracts, of 
$387,250. 

The amount paid for the New Orleans service 


is very liberal, but it has been submitted to cheer- 
fully by the Department, because of the earnest 


desire felt to place that commercial emporium of 
the South in as direct communication as possible 
with the Pacific. The contractor has also obliged 
himself to transfer these mails to the Nicaraguan 
route at the earliest moment practicable, and from 
his high character and indomitable energy, con- 
nected with the vast capital which he wields, no 
doubt is entertained but that the pledge thus given 
will be promptly and faithfully redeemed. This, 
by avoiding the onerous Panama railroad tariff, 
will still further reduce the expenses of transpor- 
tation $50,000, and will establish on an enduring 
footing a great national thoroughfare, the open- 
ing of which has been and is an object of uni- 
versal solicitude. The journey to our Pacific 
States and Territories will thus be shortened by 
some 700 miles, and permanence given to a route 
which must be the successful rival of that via 
Panama, and which, at present, is alone capable 
of affording adequate protection against those ex- 
actions of the Panama Railroad and Pacific Steam- 
ship Companies, which the judgment of the public 
has long since pronounced unreasonable and op- 


| pressive. This route, being treated as not strictly 


postal, has been heretofore charged on the Treas- 
ury, except the $100,000 paid by the Department 
to the Panama railroad for the transit routes across 
the Isthmus; the compensationstipulated for under 
the present contract is, however, payable out of 
the revenues of the Department. Provision should 
be made for the support of this service from the 
Treasury, less the actual earnings of the route. 


TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE. 
The value of this route is very clearly expressed 


in its receipts of $5,276 68, and its annual expend- | 


iture of $250,000. In its present condition it is 
comparatively useless, alike for purposes of travel 
and postal communication. The land portion of 
the transit across the Isthmus—being upwards of 
a hundred miles in length—consists of an unpaved 
and imperfectly graded road, passing over a pre- 
cipitous mountain, and barely practicable for 
wheeled vehicles, and in consequence a mail made 


| up of a few light sacks is all that the contractors 
have carried, and all, it is presumed, that they 


have been able to carry since the commencement 
of the service. The Department was asked to 
continue the conveyance of the mails via Tehuan- 
— to Ventosa only, at an annual compensation 
of $280,000, which was the rate proposed by the 
late contractors: but for the extension of the ser- 


The remaining 


The result has been the con- | 
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| vice to San Francisco, at the rate of s 
| demanded. This, added to the 9150.00 ra 
| the New Orleans mails by way of idee ct 
| Nicaragua, would make a total of $710 ped 
| pended for the Pacific mails alone from that siteh 
| city, and witha revenue therefrom not exceed; . 
5 2 ~ 

| $9;435 98. This proposal was not accepted he 
| cause of the extravagance of the compensati, . 
claimed, in view of the amount of postal seeein. 
which, in the actual state of the road, it is ) 
ble to perform, and because with the regular and 
rapid communication which New Orleans oe 
enjoys with the Pacific through the contract wid 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, this service is unnecessa 4 
| That the mail from San Francisco, Batting oc), 
| this road, would be a few days in advance of ¢] = 
by Panama and Havana, in its arrival at New Or 
leans, is admitted, but this difference wil} jo oo 
duced one half by the direct service betwoey New 
Orleans and the (ahsen, provided for in the Van. 
derbilt contract. So slight an advantage as this 
in point of time, gained by so small a mail, would 
be too dearly purchased at the price named. Wer, 
the Gulf and the Pacific connected at this point hy 
a railroad—which is projected—no doubt thi 
route would become a favorite thoroughfare both 
for travel and the mails, and, in the judgment of 
many, there are political and commercial consid. 
erations which would justify the Government of 
the United States in assisting the company own. 
ing the right of way to construct such a road, 
Should this be the view of Congress, then such 
appropriation should be frankly made from the 
public Treasury, and not taken from the postal 
| revenues under the guise of payment for a ser- 
| vice not needed, and which is unproductive and 

unavailable to the Department. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| SAN ANTONIO AND SAN DIEGO MAILS. 
| 


This semi-monthly was, on the 29th day of 
October, 1858, improved to a weekly service be- 
tween San Antonio and El Paso, and E] Paso ard 
| Fort Yuma, and the compensation was fixed at 
| $196,000. The prodact of the route during thy 
past year, as already shown, was but $60]—loss 
to the Department at the rate of $195,399 per an- 
num. ith this conclusive indication of its wait 
of importance and value for postal purposes, | di- 
rected that the service should, on the Ist of July 
| last, be put on its original footing of a semi- 
monthly mail, and reduced the allowance to tly 
contractors to $120,000. Whatever objects, polit- 
ical or otherwise, may have been contemplated by 
| the Government in establishing this route through 
an almost unbroken wilderness and desert, \\ is 
clear that its continuance at the present rate of 
compensation is an injustice to the Depariment. 
It may be convenient for the very few passengers 
| that pass between Texas and San Diego; but as 
a mail accommodation it is not required in tly 
direction of the Pacific, since the people of Texas 
have already secured to them a regular postal com- 
munication with that coast through New Orleans, 
| and also by the great overland mail. But it would 
be better that this mail—one of the lightest known 
to the Department—should be sent even by the 
way of New York, to California, than that the 
correspondence of the,whole country should be 
oppressed by this enormous cxaction for the ben- 
efit of a few contractors. 

GREAT OVERLAND MAIL. 

The service upon this extended route has been 
performed with great regularity, and generally 
within schedule time; but the contract a 
|| one of the heaviest burdens to which the Depart: 
menthasever been subjected. With anexpenditur’ 
at the rate of $600,000 per annum, the postages 
received in return have not amounted to mor 
than $27,229 94, so that after making allowance 
for such increase as may be anticipated, the De- 
partment, at the expiration of the six years!" 
which the contract was entered into, will have lost 
from this route alone more than three million do! 
lars. Feeling anxious to relieve, iif some degre’; 
the postal revenues from this exhausting drain, | 
| proposed a reduction of the semi-weekly ‘0 * 
weekly service, which would have resulted 1 3" 
annual saving, as compared with the present out 
lay, of $150,000. On referring the question, how: 
ever, to the Attorney General, he determined 1 

in consequence of the customary clause, giving! 
Postmaster General revisory power over all me! 
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ntracts, having been omitted in this, the de- 
contracts é 


«red curtailment could not be legally made. The || 


whole matter being thus placed beyond the con- 
trol of the Department, 


alone is capable of furnishing the remedy desired; 


the action of Congress | 


nd | cannot too earnestly recommen its early | 


and decided interposition. 


If no compromise can | 
he effected with the parties upon terms deemed | 


reasonable, then I would urge, as an act of simple | 


that this gigantic service, which was estab- 


ymstuce, 


jished at the instance of Congress and in further- | 
nce of great national objects, shall be at once | 


charged upon the publie Treasury. Until a rail- 
road shall have been constructed across the con- 
inent, the conveyance of the Pacific mails over- 
iand must be regarded as wholly impracticable. 
These mails, as dispatched semi-monthly, average 
ten tons in weight, which, if divided into: semi- 
weekly departures, would give two and a half 
tons for each, thus requiring, in view of the con- 
dition of the road, ten coaches inStead of the single 
one now employed, and costing, at the present rate 
of compensation, $6,000,000 per annum for trans- 
portation alone, with a product of $327,202 63. 
The route has now been opened, and its avail- 


ability for a light mail demonstrated, so that, | 


should war occur with any maritime Power, threat- 
ening embarrassment to our ocean mails for the 
Pacific, the service could, without delay, be reés- 
tablished on its present basis. Were it otherwise, 
that contingency is deemed too remote to justify 
the continuance of so enormous a tax upon the 
correspondence of the country. Such ana cau- 
tion and apprehension could not but be recognized 
as illustrating in miniature the folly of that policy 
which would keep our Army and Navy perpet- 
ually on a war footing, merely because once or 
twice in a century the amicable relations of the 
Republic with other nations are liable to be dis- 
turbed. 
THE KANSAS AND STOCKTON MAIL. 


This route, put in operation at an annual ex- 
pense of $79,999, having, in consequence of the 
alleged hostility of the Indians and other causes, 
proved a failpre, and being unnecessary for postal 
purposes, it was, on the 30th of June last, discon- 
tinued. The proceeds of $1,255, credited to it, 
were realized for the local service between Kan- 
sas City and Neosho and Albuquerque. During 
the period of nine months that it was in operation, 
there were but four arrivals of through mails at 
Kansas, and but two at Stockton. The whole 
mail matter received at Kansas from Stockton con- 
sisted of two letters,and twenty-six newspapers, 
while it appears, from the returns, that but a single 
letter i Stockton from Kansas. Another 
peculiarity of this service was, that it extended 
for 825 miles, between Westport and Santa Fé, 
directly along the line of another route, the con- 
tractor for which carried, as is supposed, for some 
trifling compensation, this eahondeeaie light and 
unimportant mail, for the transportation of which, 
as shown, the Department was then paying at the 
rate of some $80,000 per annum. 


INDEPENDENCE, SALT LAKE CITY, AND PLACER- 
VILLE MAILS. 


This connection with the Pacific was formerly 
a monthly service, but in consequeace of the 
threatened rebellion of the Mormon population, 
itwas improved to a weekly mail, at an annual 
compensation of $320,000—the product being but 
$9,412 03. The object of this improvement was 
toenable the Government to communicate reg- 
ularly and rapidly with the troops engaged in 
active military operationsin Utah. ‘Tranquillity 
having been ‘restored to that Territory, and the 
De artment having been assured by the Secretary 
of War that a weekly mail was no longer needed 
for the purposes of the Government, a reduction 
toasemi-monthly service was ordered to take 
place on the 30h June last, which, after making 
the most liberal allowance to the contractors, will 
save to the Department $115,000 per annum. 
It will be thus seen that in consequence of the 
action which has taken place in reference to these 
acific routes, the annual expenditure upon them 
has been diminished $908,697. The $1,276,000 
still required for their support, on this improved 
aSis, 18 very far beyond what an enlightened and 
just administration of the finances of the Depart- 
ment would warrant. 








Report of the Postmaster General. 


ISABEL SERVICE. 


vana and Charleston and Savannah have been 
conveyed in a steamship—the Isabel—performing 


| semi-monthly trips at an annual compensation of 


$60,000, authorized by Congress, but payable out 
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of the revenues of the Department. The post- | 


ages received from these mails, during the past 
year, amounted to but $10,057 66. ‘The contract, 
involving thus a loss of nearly fifty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, was, in its operation, of a most 
oppressive character, and upon its expiration, on 
the 30th of June, its renewal was declined. For- 
tunately for the public interests, the approaching 


completion of the Florida railroad enabled the De- | 


|| partment to send these mails across the peninsula 
| te . ~ ~ } 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, where they con- | 


nect with the Gulf mail steamers from New Or- | 


leans, and pro¢eed directly on, via Key West, to 


| Havana. The service out and returning is now 
| regularly performed, and costs the Department 


only the inland and sea postages. This results 
from the fact that the route from Charleston and 
Savannah via Fernandina and Cedar Keys to Key 
West, being already in operation for the local 


/ mails, the outlay for the service is In nothing in- 
creased by the addition of those for and from Ha- | 


| Key West. 


| erations, but did not feel justified in giving to such | 


vana. 
for that of the Isabel, is a saving to the Depart- 
ment of $49,942 34 per annum. This route is 
not only preferable to the other on the score of 
economy, but also because it supplies many post 


7 ee a . > yh: 
The substitution, therefore, of this route | 


offices; whereas the one for which it is substituted | 


supplied but a single intermediate office—that of 


izens of Charleston to extend the contract with 


The Department was urged by cit- 


the owner of the Isabel, from commercial consid- || 


| considerations the weight claimed for them. This 
| large subsidy would certainly enable the owner 


of the Isabel to carry freight and passengers at 


| reduced rates; but if there be any constitutional 
| warrant for the Government’s bestowing this ad- 


vantage on the inhabitants of a single city, while 
it is denied to those of other cities, such advan- 


| tage should be sought from the public Treasury, 
| and most assuredly not at the hands of this De- 
| partment. 


With the embarrassments pressing 


| upon it, and with the knowledge that there are 








many communities now having weekly, which 
desire and deserve semi and tri-weekly mails, and 
many others with tri-weekly which are entitled 
to daily service, it was not possible to devote 
some $90,000 per annum of its revenues to facil- 
itate and cheapen the transportation of passen- 
gers and merchandise between Charleston and 
Havana, without a flagrant and culpable derelic- 
tion of duty. No reason is perceived why the 
policy indicated by the act of 1858, which fixes 
the compensation for foreign mail service per- 
formed by American vessels, at the inland and 
sea postages, should not be applicable to this as 
to other foreign mails. If it be insisted that the 
steamer’s touching at Key West determines as 
domestic the portion of the route between that 
point and Charleston, then we have $10,057 66, 
or the inland and sea postages, for the transpor- 
tation of the mails between Havana and Key 
West, and $49,942 34 for their conveyance be- 
tween the Key and Charleston and Savannah, 
though the latter part of the route yields to the 


| Department a revenue of but a few hundred dol- 


lars. Such an administration of the postal fund 
would be to the last degree improvident and 
wasteful, as it would be unjust to the public to 
which that fund belongs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I regret to be compelled to announce that no 
progress has been made towards the construction 
of either the New York or Philadelphia post of- 
fices. The site for the former has not been pur- 
chased or selected, and the unsuccessful efforts 
of my predeeessor to that end have not been re- 
newed by me, because of the depressed condition 
of the Treasury. The want of a suitable buifl- 
ing for the post office in our great commercial em- 
aa is severely felt, alike by the public and 
»y those concerned in the postal administration, 
and the hope is indulged that the existing em- 
barrassments to the prosecution of the work will 
have an early termination 
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| The sale of certain property in Philadelphia, 
For the last five years, the mails between Ha- | 


upon the terms designated by the act of March 3, 
1859, is a condition precedent to any action for 
the erection of a post office in that city. Tho 
provisions of that statute are peculiar, and it has 
not, after repeated endeavors, been found prac- 
ticable to comply with them. Further legislation 
is required to carry into effect the purpose of the 
act referred to, and I trust that the acknowledged 
importance of the subject to the whole people of 
Philadelphia will secure to it prompt attention on 
the part of Congress. 

The act of June 14, 1858, established 695 new 
post routes, but made no provision for their sup- 
port. Ithas been estimated that, to put these and 
the St. Paul and Puget Sound route into opera- 
tion would require, annually, upwards of $600,000, 
besides the postal receipts therefrom. In the 
absence of the necessary means, and with a con- 
viction that to the undue expansion of the service 
on unproductive routes like these, is mainly due 
the heavy pecuniary burdens that now press upon 
and disable it, 1 have not hesitated to postpone to 
a more propitious day the action on the part of 
the Department which this act contemplates. It 
is not believed that any serious inconvenience will 
be experienced by the country in consequence of 
this Later. 

During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1859, there were purchased under contract, and 
put into service— 


Of mail bags and pouches, (for letters).........-. -- 8,696 
Of mail sacks, (for newspapers and other printec 
matter) .... 


pantie s niiwis'vnad'd veadl aonu doles Usaealee 


Making total number of all kinds........-..+00++++ 36,837 
The total number of all mail bags, of all kinds , pro- 
cured during preceding year..... 


ee eee eee ewenee ay 


Increased number during the last fiscal year...... 9,937 


or, nearly fifty per cent. more than the number 
purchased during the year ended June 30, 1858. 
This increase is to be accounted for chiefly by 
the unusual demands for supplies created by the 
reduced number of mail bags furnished during the 
preceding year, which was much below the aver- 
age of former years, and less than one half the 
number procured during the year ended June 30, 


| 1857, for which the total number amounted to 


54,075. 

The excess of expenditure for mail bags during 
the last fiscal year, over that of the year next pre- 
ceding, was occasioned not only by the exigencies 

y of that year, 
as before stated, but also by the substitution of a 
large proportion of more costly bags for such as 
had been procured at less price, but discontinued 
as no longer desirable for the mail service. 

During the last fiscal year, proposals were in- 


| vited, by public advertisement, according to law, 
| for furnishing mail bags for four 
after the Ist July, 1859; and the lowest and best 


—s from and 


bids were oo upon which two contracts 
were made. These contracts, which are now in 


| course of satisfactory fulfillment, were made at 


prices somewhat higher than ‘those of the con- 


| tracts last expired; but it is confidently expected 


they will prove to be highly advantageous to the 
interests of the Department, as the bags con- 


| tracted for are greatly superior in every respect 


to any heretofore used in the service. 
The supplies of mail locks, purchased for the 


| service during the last fiscal year, amounted to 


fifty per cent. less in number, and sixty-seven per 
cent. less in cost, than those of the next preceding 
year. 

Without entering into the details of the delin- 
quencies and depredations alleged to have occurred 
in connection with the postal service during the 
past year,.it may suffice to state that its moral 
aspects are stil] unsatisfactory. Every possible 
effort has been made for improvement in that di- 
rection, and these efforts will be continued without 
relaxation for the future. The public have given 
their complete confidence to this Department, and 
have intrusted, not merely their treasures, but 
their most secret and sacred revelations, to the 
keeping of its honor. They have aright to de- 
mand that it shall prove itself worthy of this con- 
fidence, and that this high trust shall neither be 
accepted nor administered by unclean hands. But 
of all the branches of the Government there is 


' none where the temptations to and opportunities 
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fur the commission of crime are of such frequent 
recurrence as in this, while the known difficulty 


of punishing this class of offenses affords an ever | 
active incentive to the depredator. A well-directed | 


vigilance has already accomplished much, and 
may accomplish much more hereafter, for the sup- 
pression of these abuses; but I am thoroughly 
persuaded that the chief reliance for the safety of 
the mails, must be found in the irreproachable 


} 


personal probity of those charged with their trans- | 
pertation and delivery. Hence it is believed that | 
there can be no faithful or honorable administra- | 
tion of this Department, but by promptly discard- | 
ing from its employment all whose course of life || 


brings in question either their private or their 
official integrity. 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 


The tables prepared by the Auditor of this | 


Department, and annexed to this report, exhibit 
the result of the foreign mail service for the past 
fiscal year, and may be briefly stated, as follows: 

The aggregate aMount of postage (sca, inland, 
and eee on mails conveyed to and from 
Europe by the several lines of mail steamers em- 
ployed by this Department, was $484,668 54; and 


by the Britsh packets of the Cunard line, per- | 


forming an equal number of trips, $805,629 64. 
The Nerth German Lloyd and Hamburg lines 
of mail packets also conveyed mails to and from 


Bremen and Hamburg, respectively, the postages | 
on which amounted to $48,151 71, making the | 


total postages on United States and European 
mails, conveyed by all lines during the year, 


$1,338,449 89. 


The cost of the transatlantic service performed | 
by steamships employed by this Department, | 
under the provisions of the act of 14th June, 1858, | 
(which limits the compensation to the United | 


States postage, sea and inland, when the convey- 
ance 18 by American steamers, and to the sea post- 
age when by foreign steamers,) was $324,610 62; 


twenty-six round trips being performed by Amer- | 


ican steamships for the sum of $199,261 09, aver- 
aging $7,663 88 per round trip;and twenty-six and 
a half trips by foreign steamships at $125,349 53, 
averaging $4,730 17 per round trip. Of the latter 


trips, four and a half were run by the Canadian | 


line of steamers between Portland and Liverpool. 


| to France, $106,050 01; to Bremen, $18,229 


_ain, Prussia, France, Bremen, and Hamburg, 


This line is hereafter to run weekly—Portland | 


being the terminus on this side during the winter, 
and Quebec during the summer season; and in 
connection with the Grand Trunk railway, over 
the Victoria bridge at Montreal, now completed, 
it will afford the means of the most direct, and 


vrobably the most expeditious, communication | 

L Arrangements | 
have been made with the Canadian post office de- | 
partment to transport, for the sea postage, any | 


vetween Chicago and Liverpool. 


mails it may be desirable to send by this line; and 
in order to give them as much expedition as pos- 
sible, itis intended to have Chicago and Detroit, 
as well as Portland, constituted offices of exchange 
for United States and British mails. Bags will 
then be made up at cach of these offices, and will 
not be opened until they reach Liverpool. The 
running time from Chicago to Portland, via De- 
troit, Toronto, &c., is not to exceed forty-eight 
hours; and either from Portland or from the con- 
templated terminus of the railway, near the mouth 


of the river St. Lawrence, where the mails are to | 


be transferred to and from the steamships, the 
distance to Liverpool is several hundred miles less 
than from New York. 

Temporary arrangements have also becn madc, 
on the terms of the act of 1858, for the continu- 
ance of weekly service by American or foreign 
steamships, between New York and Liverpool, or 
Southampton, embracing semi-monthly trips to 
Havre, and trips once a month to Bremen and 
back. This, in connection with the Cunard line, 
secures semi-weekly service between this country 
and Great Britain, and with the Bremen and Ham- 
burg steamers, a direct mail, at least as frequently 
ast times a month, to and from Germany. 

In this connection, I feel it my duty to recommend 
the repeal of that clause of the act approved June 
14, 1858, which declares that, in forwarding mails 


to foreign countries, ‘* the preference shall always | 
be given to an American, over a foreign steam- | 


ship, when departing from the same port for the 
same destination, within three days of each other.” 


Oooo — —————————— eee 


| United States, $281,271 57. 


_in order to place them in charge of an American 
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Could we maintain even daily postal communica- 
tion with transatlantic nations, it would be a sub- 
ject of congratulation on the part of the whole 
country, and would be as grateful to our social 
relations as it would be promotive of our best com- 
mercial interests. Dispatch is the highest element 
in the mission of this Department, and hence that 
legislation which provides for retarding instead of 
accelerating the mails may be safely pronounced 
at least extraordinary in its character. The law 
under consideration requires that though the mails 
be ready for transmission, and a foreign vessel is 
offering to transport them, yet they shall be re- 
tained for three 7 rs, if ca delay be necessary 


steamship. ‘The support which the interests of 
the American ship-builder and ship-owncr derive 
from the conveyance of the mails is but an in- 
cident to the service, and to it the efficiency and 
reputation of that service, which is the principal, 
should never be sacrificed. It is desirable that 
this Department shall have the power to send for- 
ward the foreign mails as often as a safe, reliable 
vessel can be found to convey them; and that the | 
obligation to prefer the American to the foreign | 
steamship shall only exist when they sail on the | 
same day. 

The amount of letter postages upon mails ¢x- 
changed during the year with Great Britain was 


$770,086; with Prussiv, $288,642 68; France, || 


$218,770 05; Bremen, $38,368 37; and Hamburg, 
$22,581 95; being a decrease on British mails of 
$32,684 80; on Prussian mails of $37,120 92; and 
an increase on French mails of $12,943 63; on 
3remen mails of $10,462 45; and on Hamburg 
mails of $6,704 21, as compared with the preced- 
ing year. Netletter postages on European mails, 
$39,695 43. 
The amount of postages on mails sent to Great 
sritain was $365,622 13; to Prussia, $167,884 33; 
80; 
and to Hamburg, $15,584 58—total amount sent, 
$673,370 85. On mails received, from Great Britain 
404,464 71; from Prussia, $120,758 35; from 
‘rance, $112,720 04; from Bremen, $2,138 57; | 
and from Hamburg, $6,997 37—total amount 
received, $665,079 04. Total postages collected 
in the United States, $809,860 73; in Great Brit- 


$528,589 16—excess of postages collected in the | 


Balance due Great Britain on adjustment of account for the | 
year ended June 30, 1659... .escesccccces $200,598 31 | 
Balance Gwe 60 PUMMCE «ooo as cccccs ceccccccces 37,232 24 | 
Balance due to Bremen...........esecceesenes 15,546 43 | 
Balance due to Hamburg... Covececccoseces 8,909 31 | 
alee TT aaa eaaen ae ee 


Total postages for the year on mails transported | 
on the New York, New Orleans, Aspinwall, and 
California lines, (including mails for Panama, and 
Acapulco, Mexico,) $299,972 69; on the New 
Orleans and San Francisco route, via Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, $5,276 68; on the Charleston and 
Havana route, $10,057 66; on the New Orleans 
and Vera Cruz route, $2,578 26; and on the va- 
rious lines to the West Indies, &c., $52,301 47. 
Aggregate total postages on mails conveyed b 
above-named home lines of steamers, $371,429 12. 

The weights of closed letter mails received and | 
sent during the year, were as follows: 

Prussian closed mails received, 130,525} ounces, 
and sent, 175,496 ounces—total, 306,021} ounces. 
Closed mails from Great Britain for Canada, 
113,060 ounces, and from Canada for Great Brit- 
ain, 104,471 ounces—total, 217,531 ounces. Brit- 
ish and California, Havana and Mexican closed | 
mails, received and sent, 30,4613 ounces. 

The amount paid Great Britain for sea and ter- 
ritorial transit on closed mails conveyed through 
the United Kingdom, was $125,979 783, and the 
amount received from Great Britain on British 
closed mails in transit through the United States, 
was $57,474 91. 

The negotiations, which were temporarily sus- 
pended, having in view the reduction of the rates 
of postage upon letters and upon printed matter, 
between this country and Great Britain, have been 
renewed; but, I regret to say, withoutany encour- 
aging result. A most liberal proposition was 
submitted by this Department to the Postmaster 





Report of the Postmaster General. 
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correspondence on the subject, the expectatic 

was aneenenety indulged that he would prom — 
accede to it. It has, however, been declined 
for reasons so unsatisfactory, that, for the present 
no disposition is felt to pursue the matter further. 


RETRENCHMENT. 


The Post Office Department, according to th, 
theory of its organization, should be self-sustain, 
ing, and because of the peculiar character of ine 
functions, should not be a charge on the 7 
Treasury. In this respect, the aspects and mis. 
sion of the Department are wholly unlike thos 
of the other branches of the Government, and de. 
mand a corresponding principle of administration, 
The dispensation of public justice; the enforee. 
ment of laws enacted by national authority fo; th. 
generel protection, and the vindication of tho 
rights of the Republic upon land and oy ; 
are duties whose performance is of the yery ¢.’ 
sence of our pohitical system, and affecting, as 
they do deeply, every member of the body poli. 
tic, they justly claim their support from thie fund 
which is the contribution and property of all 
But, the transportation of a letter or heWspaper 
or pamphlet for the citizen, is no more public bys. 
iness than would be the transportation of his per- 
son or merchandise. It is an operation prompted 
by and performed in subserviency to a private 
personal interest, and that interest and that alone, 
burden iInseparab); 
from it. The Government has charged itself with 
the establishment and superintendence of tho 
postal system, because the peculiarities of this 
complex and wide-spread service, rendered such 
intervention indispensable. The service, to ); 
effectual, had to be clothed with an energy and 
power, and to enjoy immunities and the guardian- 
ship of a prompt and rigid accountability on the 
part of multiplied thousands of agents, which no 
private enterprise could possess, and hence th 
interposition of the Government became a neces- 
sity—a necessity, however, which, while it ocea- 
sioned the intervention, also furnished its |im- 
itation. While it was thus essential that tly 
system should be organized And supervised by thy 
Government, it was at the same time entirely 
practicable to sustain it, from the means of thos: 
for whose benefit it was established, and, there- 
fore, it was not necessary that its maintenaner 
should be imposed as a burden on the national 
Treasury. On the contrary, it was eminently 
just and proper, that they and they only, who 
used the mails should pay for them, and that such 
payment should be exactly proportioned to such 
use. Whre the support of the system charged 
on the Treasury, those who do not participate in 
its advantages would be equally taxed with those 
who do, and the farmer who dispatches a sing! 
letter a month, would have to contribute as much 
as the merchant who dispatches and receives fifly 
per day. The gross injustice of this result is too 
flagrant to require exposure orcomment. Itwasin 
obedience to this sentiment, that a self-sustaming 
character was impressed upon the Department in 
its creation, and was long and most sedulously 
and scrupulously adhered to in its adminisiratinn. 
The act of February 20, 1792, ‘* to establish the 
Post Office and post roads in the United States, 
declares that *‘ the Postmaster General shall pro- 
vide for carrying the mail of the United States, 
and “ shall defray the expense thereof, togeth' 
with all other expenses arising on the collection 
and management of the revenue of the Post Of- 
fice;”’ and to enable him to comply with this re- 

uisition, no other fund is placed at his disposa! 
than that derived from the current receipts of the 
service. The same act empowers the Postmaster 
General to enter into contracts for ‘* extending 
the line of posts’’ beyond those established by 
law, but expressly provides that ** such contracts 
shall not be made to the diminution of the revenue 
of the General Post Office,”’ and that ‘* contract- 
ors shall receive the postage which shall arise 0” 
letters, newspapers, and packets, conveyed by 
such posts,’ which postage the act of May ¢, 
1794, enacts shall be paid to such contractors &s 
‘a compensation for their expenses.’? The las! 
mentioned act also authorized the Postmaste! 
General to contract for “the carriage of a mail 0! 
any road on which a stage, wagon, or other stgv- 


common 


he Sea, 


General of England, and in view of the previous || carriage shall be established, on condition that the 
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thereef shall not exceed the revenue thence 


- 
pense z . | 
er} * This action on the part of Congress, 


arisimg. : . : | 
. yemporary as it was with the organizauon of |) 
ct 


the Department, furnishes clear and conclusive 
indication alike of the theory on which it rested, 
and of the determination that its practical admin- 
istration should conform thereto. In 1836 Con- 
ores provided that ‘the aggregate sum required 
for the service of the Post Office Department in 
each year shall be appropriated by law out of the 
revenues of the Department. This is sull the ex- 
isting law, and a more emphatic declaration that 
the self-supporting principle on which the De- 
artment had been previously conducted should 
»» continued, could not have been made. Iny 
1790—the first year of the new Government in 

which the financial status of the Department is 
brought to our notice—its revenues exceeded its 
disbursemeuts by $5,255. From that time up to 
ja38—with occasional and slight exceptions, Oc- || 
curring at remote intervals—an excess of receipts f 
was constantly exhibited. At the period last 

named, in consequence of a too rapid expansion || 
of the service and the substitution of costly rail- || 
road transportation upon many of the old and |) 
hitherto comparatively cheap routes, there was 
manifested the first tendency to a permanent ex- 
cessofexpenditure. Thistendency, however, was || 
not decided, nor did it lead to any alarming results, | 
The deficit was small, and during several of the || 
years intervening between 1838 and 1846, was fully || 


recovered from. Afterwards came the acts of 1845 || 
and 1851, whereby the rates of postage were rey | 
duced and the receipts of the Department, in con 
sequence, suddenly diminished upwards of two 
million dollars per annum. The introduction, | 
too, of the telegraph as a medium of social and | 
commercial intercourse, began at this time ina | 
marked manner to divert from the mails the public || 
and private correspondence of the country. This | 
diversion has continued to enlarge until it may be 
safely estimated that the annual loss to the De- | 
partment, from this source alone,capnot now be 
less than one million dollars. Under the influ- 
ence of this abrupt and rapid decline in its rev- 
enues, and of the pressure of a course of leg- 
islation which continued from year to year to | 
establish vast numbers of extended, costly, and 
unproductive routes, added to the importunate 
and igessant demand on the part of the country 
for the improvementas well as extension of posta 
facilities, the Department was gradually led away 
from the principle to which it had previously in- 
flexibly adhered, so that in 1858 its expenditures 
exceeded its receipts by $5,235,677 15. For the 
year@nding June 30, 1859, this excess amounted | 
to $6,996,009 26. This unfortunate condition of 
things has involved the Department in imputa- 
uons of extravagance and mismanagement, as | 
disparaging as they have been undeserved. Its 
present embarrassments, which have so crippled 
ts eficiency and clouded its reputation, are not 
the fruit of tts own voluntary action, but of a cur- 
rent of events over which it has been unable to | 
exert the slightest control. All have deplored the 
overburdened and sinking position in which it has 
heen placed for the last few years, and the hope | 
and expectation have been universally cherished || 
that an early and carnest endeavor would be made || 
(orestore it to that basis of independence and honor | 
on which it was placed by the founders of the | 
Government, The failure of the Post Office ap- | 
propriation bill at the last session of Congress, 
which thus left the Department charged with all || 
the labors and responsibilities of the postal ser- || 
vice, and yotdenied 4 the use of its own earnings, | 
having given a still more decided impetus to its 
| 










downward fortunes, the occasion was deemed pro- 
piuous for the inauguration, at least, of that work 
of reform which the deliberate judgment of the 
country demanded. The task was most arduous, |! 
involving, as it did, a reconnoissance of 8,723 post | 
routes, and a careful scrutiny of every branch of | 
*xpenditure connected with the postal service. | 
‘was most perplexing, too, because of the nice 

discrimination to be exercised and of the obsti- 

Hate and clamorous opposition encountered at 

‘very step from local and personal interests. || 
Under the guidance, however, of fixed principles, || 
it has, in the face of all criticism, been steadily || 
pursued to its completion. The act of 1825 makes I 


| 
| 


| unerring rule of action. 


| ficees which they directly supply. 


} consequence, on 


Report of the Postmaster General. 





| it the duty of the Postmaster General to provide 
| for carrying the mails on the post routes estab- 


lished by law, ‘‘as often as he, having regard to 


The consideration thus 
— announced by Congress for the government 
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| the productiveness thereof, and other circumstances, | 
| shall think proper.’ 


| of the Department has, in the reform attempted | 
| during the last few months, been constantly con- 


sulted and acquiesced in as furnishing the only | 


Unproeductive routes, 
where the terms of the contracts would permit, 
have been curtailed, and those which were useless 
have been unhesitatingly lopped off; all agencies 
which could be dispensed with without detriment 


to the service have been discontinued; and all | 


allowances for extra services, not imperatively 
exacted from considerations of public justice, have 


been suspended. In the discharge of this unpleas- | 


ant duty, it has been assumed that in all conflicts 
between the public interests and those of individ- 


uals and localities, the former should prevail; that | 


| the expenditures upon a route should bear a just 


proportion to its postal value, and that in determ- | 
ining that value the amount of correspondence | 


conveyed upon the route, as indicated by its pro- | 


ducts, is the only unfailing criterion. To this | 


have been allowed, as obvious exceptions, the 
trunk routes on which are transported heavy 


through mails, and which, of course, have a value | 


beyond that evidenced by the receipts of the of- 

1 In curtailing 
the extended and unproductive routes connecting 
with the Pacific, aa which were establishedeby 


| Congress for the,agcgomplishment of objects nat | 


pgstal, it was not possible to make more than a | 
remote approximation to the principle which con- | 


trolled the reductions in other cases. The result 


has been a retrenchment in the annual expendi- | 


ture for postal service of $1,826,471. 
mate embraces the saving to the Government of 
$637,250 from the new contract for the California 
and ocean mails, in substitution of the preexisting 


This esti- | 


contracts fur the service by the way of Panama | 


and ‘Tehuantepec. The retrenchment thus ef- 
fected may be classed under the following general 
heads: 


Curtailment in transportation, discontinuing 
making new contract for ocean service 
ME cicaakapiee ssh us. ean sanenbacacd betepenees 

Discontinuance of special and route agents, 
MPOUTOUCTR, TE inc se sic se cceesivdecsees 

Withdrawai of extra allowance to postinasters, 


routes, and 
to Califor- 
$1,725,869 





Reference is had to a tabular statement accom- 
panying this report, in which the amount of the 
retrenchments made in each State and Territory 
is distinetly presented, It will be observed that 
in but two of the States—South Carolina and 
Florida——-has the cost of the service been increased. 
it was at the lowest point in these States, and in 
the occasion of the lettings in 
April last, this improvement, amounting to $5,633, 
was allowed. The heaviest reduction, $126,600, 


¥ 


| was made in Missouri, in which State the postal 
|| expenditures for the past year were $727,090 97, | 


and the receipts but $227,867 63—showinga loss 
of $499,214 34. The next largest curtailment, 
$94,621, was in Texas, in which, with a postal 
revenue of but $100,597 35, the outlay for the 
service for the year ending the 30th of June, was 
$723,380—exhibiting an excess of expenditure of 
$622,783 09. In Louisiana the reduction was 
$75,379—the excess of expenditure over receipts 
having reached in that State, the past year, 
$581,315 87. 

The conclusion thus arrived at is the more grat- 
ifying, because the curtailments have been spar- 
ingly and most carefully made, and have, it is 


with a most scrupulous regard to the rights of the 


portne under their contracts with the Department. || 


No ground at all doubtful has been occupied, and 
no step taken which was not fully warranted by 
law and by the express written engagements of 
the parties concerned. Whatever actual loss, 
therefore, may, in a few isolated cases, have been 
suffered, no legal claim for indemnification exists, 
and should any such be presented and allowed by 
Congress, they should c paid from the public 


$1,826,471 | 


|| believed, in no instance seriously impaired the effi- || 
ciency of the service. They have been made, too, | 


|| amounted to $2,577,407 71; but for the 
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Treasury. The contracts with the Department 
provide, in express terms, for the curtailment of 
the service whenever, in the judgment of the 
Postmaster General, the public interests shall de- 
mand it; and, as this is a contingency contem- 
plated by all such engagements, and to which 
they are all exposed, when it arises, it furnishes 
no just ground of complaint. If a contract shall, 
for this cause, prove less remunerative than was 
anticipated, it affords no reason why the Depart- 
ment, which has kept its faith and exercised only 
is acknowledged rights, should be held respons- 
ible. If, therefore, Congress, in its discretion, 
shali think proper to grant a further compensation: 
to such contractors, this Department may justiy 
insist that its own revenues shall not be burdened 
by such congressional generosity. 

Great as the relief which this retrenchment has 
afforded to the finances of the Department, other 
measures of justice to it must be adopted efore it 
can recover that character of independence which 
it is entitled to assume and maintain. Prominent 
among these measures is 


ABOLITION OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


It is, of course, not intended to assert that the 
correspondence of the Government should be 
transmitted at the personal charge of its function- 
aries, but only that the cost of conveying such 
correspondence, When passing through the mails, 
should be defrayed from the national Treasury. 
There is no more reason why the Post Office De- 
partnent, through its contractors, should perform 
this service gratuitously for the Government, 
than there is that the steamboats and railroad 
companies of the country should transport its 
troops, munitions of war, and stores, without 
compensation, What shall be the character and 
amountof written or printed documents forwarded 
on behalf of the Government, and under what 
safeguards against abuse, are questions whose so- 
lution belongs exclusively to Congress, and which 
it is not my purpose at present to discuss. I de- 
sire to maintain only the general proposition that 
whether the written and printed matter be great 

| or small, if it be dispatched in the name and in 
the interest of the Government, and by its agents 
accredited for the purpose, it should be charged 
with precisely the same rates of postage to which 
it would have been subjected had it been for- 
warded by private citizens. The franking privi- 
lege, as accorded to various officers of the Gov- 
ernment, was from the beginning, and still is, an 
anomaly in the postal system, and in direct con- 
flict with the true theory of its creation. Had 
this Department, like the others, been placed asa 
charge upon the ‘Treasury, and were it essentially 
a political instrumentality, and the property of 
the nation, it would be as incongruous for it to 
demand remuneration for its services to the Gov- 
ernment as it would be for the Army and Navy 
to do so; but this is not, and never been, its 
actual or theoretical status. Beyond its politi- 
cal authority in establishing the Department, and 
its revisory power over its administration, the 
relations of the Government to it are precisely 
those of the private citizen. This has been dis- 
unctly recognized in the several acts permanently 
appropriating $700,000 per annum for the trans- 
portation of ‘*free matter.’’ This is not, in the 
language or spirit of the act of 1836, a provision 
made for the support of the Department from its 
own revenues, but is an appropriation from the 
public Treasury, and is, in its terms, a specific 
compensation for the transmission of the corre- 
spondence and documents connected with the ad- 
| ministration of the Government. It is important 
| to be noted in this connection, because it must 
| rest on an admission of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple insisted on, though in its amount it falls far 
| short of the logical result to which that principle 
| would lead. It is well known that the expenses 
| of the Department for transportation have rapidly 
In 1849 they 
ear i 
ing the 30th of June, 1859, they reached the sum 
| of $9,478,457. This has been produced by the 


| increased within the last ten years. 


|| enormous bulk and weight of the mails, which 


| are prinespelly due to the vast quantity of heavy 


| books and printed documents sent under the Gov- 


i| ernment frank. Mails which but recently weighed 
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a few hundred pounds are now, from this cause, 


Report of the Postmaster General. 
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transported under the Government frank, which || 
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ar a0 i special trust fund, of which the Treasury js th yew 
found weighing tons. The rates of postage on | neither the letter nor spirit of the statute creating || custodian, and the Government of the Unj = 
printed documents, &c., being but nominal, the | the franking privilege would justify; that a large || States the responsible trustee. This fund b a and ! 
cost of their conveyance is, in fact, a tax on the || number of letters, documents, and packages, are || to those by whom it has been contributed ae whiel 
letter correspondence of the country. Hence,as | thus conveyed, covered by the frank of officials, || stands pledged to meet the wants of the rp, wa: pain 
the great mass of the matter franked by the Gov- | written in violation of law, not by themselves, || service. ‘The Government, as such has <n activi 
ernment officials is printed, were it even paid for || but by some real or pretended agent, while whole || est in it, but has simply charged itself who shoul 
at the prevailing rates, still, in precise proportion || sacks of sirhilar matter, which have never been || duty of faithfully administering it. hero c a in the 
as the Government is the patron of the mails, || handled nor seen by Government functionaries, || be no more distinct and emphatie declarati ae to the 
would the service be unremunerative to the De- | are transported under franks which have been || the position asserted, than is found in the not zs ment 
partment. Were the ‘free matter’? nowconveyed | forged. ‘The extreme difficulty of detecting such || 1836. The Government there fully ieetstdien the 
i charged with the existing rates of postage, it is || forgerics has greatly multiplied this class of of- || and announces its relation to the postal fund oe done 
i confidently believed that it would yield an annual | fenses, whilst their prevalence has so deadened || in view of this recognition, any appro tiation 1 r form 
; revenue of at least one million eight hundred thou- |, the publie sentiment in reference to them that a || whole or in part, of the revenues of the De om then, 
oh sand dollars; yet for this service the Department || conviction, however ample the proof, is scarcely || mentto purposes not strictly postal, is as oe reat 
ia | receives but $700,000, and actually expends in || possible to be obtained. The statute of 1825, de- || a breach of trust as would be the application of 8 
: its performance but little, if anything, short of || nouncing the counterfeiting of an official frank || the Smithsonian fund to the improvement of a mae 
$3,000,000. || under a heavy penalty, is practically inoperative. || river orharbor. It is well known, however, that tosh 
/ ‘The obligation of the Government to pay for | I refer you to the case reported at length by the || for a series of years, the Government has been look 
- the use of the mails, at the rates imposed on the | United States attorney for this District, as strik- || occupied in advancing certain great national ob. a. 
5 : private citizen, is now so manifest, thatthe propo- | ingly illustrating this vitiated public opinion, }j jects, in the direction of our Pacific possessions Inde 
= ie | sition has been deliberately made,and urged with || reflected from the jury box. Phe proof was || the entire burden of which has been imposed unon avor 
a much force, that this act of justice shall, if pos- | complete, and the case unredeemed by a single || this Department, though its connection with these os 
a sible, be made retrospective. Could the amount || palliation, and yet the offender was discharged || objects is exccedingly slight and only incidental. oe 
.) which the Department has expended for the trans- || unrebuked, to resume, if it should please him, his || The subjoined table—a portion of which has - e 
: a portation of free matter from the foundation ofthe || guilty task. This verdict of acquittal is under- || already been presented in another connectioy— 
ie... Government be ascertained—which is obviously | stood to have been rendered on two grounds, |} will exhibit the cost and products of a few of the pec 
impracticable—it is difficult to perceive on what | First, that the accused said he did not commit || post routes in that region, which have been estab. ref 
ground a claim to its reimbursement, less the ag- || the offense “ to avoid the payment of postages,”’ | lished and put into operation by authority of law, a 
| gregate of the appropriations made from the Treas- || and second, that the offense has become so prev- || and will make manifest the deplorable extent ip - 
5S ury for the support of the Department, could be | alent that it is no longer proper to punish it. |} Which the postal fund has been diverted from its of : 
ze resisted. If the principle contended for is right || These are startling propositions, whether regard- || legitimate purposes. To avoid fractions, the an- ie 
now, it has been so from the beginning. | edan their legal, moral, or logical aspects. They || nual rate is given for the year, closing June 30, But 
But, it may be asked, does not the Government || announce that to render the violation of a statute || 1859: in ' 
virtually comply with this requisition to pay its || legal, itis only necessary to render it general, and Cost. Receipts. Loss to the pen 
own postages, by the annual appropriation which || that the counterfeiter of a frank of a member of || gemi-weekly mall from Department. wal 
it salian to meet the deficit in the postal revenues; || Congress, in order to shield himself from punish- St. Louis and Mem- he 3 
and is there any substantial difference between || ‘ment, has only, when arrested, to declare that he phis, via Fl Paso, to 2 pe 
such a provision and the prepayment of its post- || committed the infamous crime from no hope of ie ees a $600,000 $27,229 94 $572,770 06 and 
ages in detail? The answer is, that there is adif- || pecuniary gain, thus reversing that axiomatic a cnet ec Bak orks 
ference, and this difference vitally concerns the || principle of philosophy and of law, which teaches Lake City..... eke 190,000 4,210 00 185,790 0 are 
honer and reputation of the Department. The | that a rational agent shall be held to contemplate || Monthly mail from Neo- and 
appropriation referred to is offered not in satisfac- || and design those results which necessarily follow eee eee 17,000 32000 16690 fest 
tion of what is confessed to be due, but is rather || from his conduct. Ifsuch language as this, coming || yfonthly mail from Kan- , . re wl 
bestowed as an alms. It is not paid as to a cred- || up from the criminal courts of the country, does sas, Missouri, to Stock- Itv 
itor for services fully rendered, but is extendedas || not arouse Congress to the gecessity of promptly ton, California........ 79,999 1,255 00 78,744 wi 
a relief to a defaulting branch of the Government, || reforming this already great and rapidly growing pay a bln ay — este 
and to save it from bankruptcy and dishonor. || evil, then itis to be feared that nothing can do so. || Diego, California... 196,448 601 00 195,347 00 pan 
This places the Department continually ina false | Thefanking privilege has thus become an active || Weekly mail from Salt oft 
position, and presents it to the world as a delin- instrument of public demoralization. When a Lake City to Placer- 30.000 — oo the 
quent, when, in truth, itis not so. Solong as it || crime is committed under the influence of strong VINE... sesveeeseeeenre 190; 1,202 03 128,797 9 sho 
is thus treated, however skillfully or honestly it || temptation, a large measure of integrity may re- This table presents results which are truly start- jus 
may be administered, it must stand at the bar of || main with the offender; but where an offense like || ling. The $600,000 paid annually for carrying a Go 
public opinion as condemned and as faithless to | this, essentially mercenary in its spirit and creep- || few sacks of letters from the valley of the Mis- the 
its mission. This is a moral wrong, and a great | ingly clandestine in its perpetration, is committed || sissippi to San Francisco, via E] Paso, througha tru: 
political error. When the Department has loy- || for the gain of a few cents, and when such of- || waste and uninhabited country, would defray the D 
ally discharged every duty incumbent upon it, | fense becomes wide-spread in its prevalence, it evi- || aggregate cost of mail transportation, including whi 
and has performed services, the compensation for || dencesa condition of the public morals which can- || route agents, local agents, and messengers in the stat 
which, if fairly made, would render it independ- |; not be contemplated without profound sorrow and | States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Car- Def 
ent, it has a right, in the name of common jus- || the liveliestapprehensions. Did no other reason || olina. The post office at Salt Lake City yields 
tice, to claim that it shall be allowed to assume | exist than these abuses and the disastrous conse- || a revenue of but $700, and yet to connect that 
that attitude, instead of the mortifying one ithas || quences to which they lead, Congress would be || office with the valley of the Mississippi and the Aw 
been driven to oceupy for years—that of an im- |, fully justified in abolishing the franking privilege. || Pacific, this Department expended during the past P § 
provident and discredited insolvent, ever begging Of the substitutes which have been proposed, year $320,000. It will be observed that the an- Bs : 
at the door of the public Treasury. ‘ | that of prepayment by stamps, as recommended || nual loss from the six routes mentioned above, t 
It may be added, if it is proper that the Gov- || by my sreabcatiien, is probably to be preferred. || is $1,178,629 05. The ocean mail service to Cal! pike 
ernment shall be charged with the expense of || It would harmonize with the existing system, || fornia, heretofore on the Treasury, except th 3 a 
conveying the matter now poets free through || and being eminently just, simple, and practicable, || cost of transit on the Panama railroad, is now « Pa 
the mails, justice alike to the public and to the '| it could be put into immediate a without || charge on the Department, and under the presen Ys 2 
Department requires thatthe amountthusdue shall || the slightest embarrassment. That a part of the || advantageous contract, will result in a loss dur- ¥ 
be precisely ascertained, which can best be done || abuses enumerated might still prevail, is not de- || ing the current ycar, of at least $51,027 31. This, , 
by prepayment at the mailing offices. There can | nied, but their consequences would fall, as they || added to the $1,178,629 05, will exhibit a total loss " | 
be no enlightened administration of the postal | should, on the Government by whose officials || for these seven routes, of $1,229,756 36—a sum 
system without a complete knowledge of its finan- || they were perpetrated, instead of on this Depart- || sufficient to pay the entire expense of transport- thy 
cial resources and liabilities, which can never be || ment, as they do at present. ing the mails and the salaries of route and local $l 
attained while the incubus of the franking priv- || | While the franking privilege was enjoyed by || agents and messengers in the States of Maryland, ce 
ilegeis hanging overit. Underthe stifling pressure, || the British Parliament, it was limited in its exer- Pennsylvania, and New York. It would improve ov 
too, of this incubus, the Department is forced to || cise by the assignment of a given number of || the postal facilities in all our cities, towns, and th 
continual efforts to ameliorate its condition, which || franks to each member per day, and the adjust- || populated districts, giving daily mails to those 
must often result in curtailments to be deplored, | ment of this question by Congress would present || who are entitled to them, but who now have but fo 
because they deprive the publ.c of mail accommo- || a favorable moment for considering whether the || a tri-weekly service, and tri-weekly to those who th 
dations for which they have fully paid, and which || public interests do not require that some similar | have but weekly accommodations. The power J Pe 
they are, therefore, entitled to enjoy. | restriction should be imposed upon the unlimited || of steam and the electric oe haveawakened FBP pe 
Another potent reason for the abolition of the |} license that now prevails. in the most remote districts and in the most tran- Bo 
franking privilege as now exercised, is found in |} But the restoration of the Department to its || quil villages an energy and restlessness of social 5 ju 
the abuses which seem to be inseparable from its || original independence cannot be accomplished || and commercial life, known in other years only 7 = 
existence. These abuses, though constantly ex- || without the adoption of another measure of jus- || amid the great commercial cmporiums of the Hy 0 
osedand animadverted upon foraseries of years, || tice—that of charging on the public Treasury all || world. Asaconsequence, daily mails arc rapidly = ex 
nave as constantly increased. It has been often | ; becoming a universal necessity, and are now 10> - 
stated by my predecessors, and isa matter of pub- || eine puis werner sisted on as a right by the smallest communitis : 
lic notoriety, that immense masses of packages are || The revenues of the Department constitute a || Hence, it has been impossible to make the slight: i . 
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ast curtailments, without provoking remonstagnce 
.d rebuke. 
~— ae been presented, when the public com- | 
Jain that the se service is not equal to the 
ctivity of their business and social relations, they 
<hould make such complaints heard, not here, but 
in the Halls of Congress. They should appeal 
to their Representatives to restore to this Depart- 
ment its revenues which are now squandered in 
the wilderness, and when this shall have been 
done, and the other measures of justice and re- 
form herein recommended shall have been adopted, 
then, by the practice of a severe economy, every 
reasonable demand upon the service can be met. 
A comparison of the expenses and products of 
the routes named, leaves no room for doubt that 
the postal communication which they afford is not 
looked to by the Government as an end, but asan 
instrument for the advancementof ulterior objgcts. 
Indeed, it has not been concealed, but openly 
avowed, by the friends of the policy which main- 
tained these routes, that they were intended as the 
pioneers of civilization; as the means of rapid and 
regular communication between remote military 


posts and the Government, and most especially as || entitled to receive under their contracts, and be- | 


an instrumentality for promoting the settlement of 
our frontiers, and thus appreciating the value of 
the national domain. That these and kindred ob- 
jects, which may have been contem lated by the 
authors of this policy, are fully within the range 
of action which a great and enlightened Govern- 
ment may prescribe for itself, will not be denied. 
But such objects are national, and not at all postal, 
in their character; and, being intended, as they 
are, to advance the interests of the entire body- 
olitie,the expenditures which they involve should 
ve met from the common Treasury. The postal 
service does not lead, but follows population, 
and the devotion, directly or indirectly, in aid of | 
schemes of colonization, of those revenues which 
are consecrated and set apart for the maintenance 
and expansion of mail accommodations, is a mani- 
fest breach of one of the most solemn obligations | 
with which the Government has charged itself. 
It would be easy to distinguish the routes falling | 
within this category of non-postal; and were their 
establishment and regulation by Congress accom- | 
panied by a provision that, after the application | 
of the revenue arising from them to their support, | 
the balance due the contractors and other agencies 
should be defrayed from the Treasury, complete 
justice would be done to the ae the 
Government would have fully discharged one of 
the highest responsibilities which rests upon it as 
trustee of the postal fund. 
Not to pursue the subject further, in view of 
what has oes done and proposed, the financial | 
status of the Department would be, as follows: 


Deficit for the year ending June 30, 1859... .$6,996,009 26 | 


Contra. 


Annual retrenchment from curtailments already made—lcss 
$287,250, of the $637,250 saved on renewal of contract 
for ocean service to California—which $287,250 having 
been payable out of the Treasury, the gain inures to it 
instead of to the postal revenues......... $1,509,221 00 

Kievenue trom Government postages, on abo- 
lition of franking privilege, estimated at... 1,800,000 00 

Reduction of cost of railroad transportation... 1,084,558 00 

Payment by Government on routes non-post- 
Mesctnscichcctescdhecdeteastvtenssesvsccs, LMI TES SO 





$5,653,535 35 





This aggregate of $5,653,535 36, deducted from 
the deficiency on 30th June, leaves a deficit of 
$1,342,473 90, which the gradual increase of re- 
ceipts and the curtailments still practicable would 
overcome in a few years, and the Department be 
thus restored to complete independence. 

There are those who propose, as a substitute 
for these just and salutary reforms, an increase of 
the existing rates of postage. To this, 1 am well 
persuaded, the popular judgment is decidedly op- 
posed; and this opposition rests mainly upon the 
conviction that if the Post Office Department were 
justly dealt by, it could and would sustain itself 
without — change in the prevailing rates. This 
conviction I fully share, and believe that until the 
€xperiment of rendering it self-supporting, by the 
measures which have been discussed, shall have 
been made, it would be unwise-and unjust to im- 
pose any additional burdens on the correspond- 
ence of the country. If that experiment, upon 


But in presence of the statistics || 





} 





| ment to the Halls of Congress. 
| be taken, the Department being thus completely 


| 


? 
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| being tried, shall fail to restore the ldepartment to | 

independence —which cannot be anticipated — || 
then an enlightened and liberal people will not | 
hesitate to authoriz#any augmentation of the | 


rates which may be required, but not until then. 


This Department cannot much longer occupy | 
If not allowed to 

return to the principles on which it was conducted 
in its earlier and better days—the days alike of | 
its independence, its efficiency, and its renown; | 


its present equivocal position. 


borne down by the pressure of the existing course 
of legislation, it must ultimately become an estab- 
lished burden to the national revenues. 
step which would probably follow thereafter would 
be for Congress, in creating and adjusting the 
principal post routes, to declare what should be 
the compensation of the contractors. ‘This would 


open an almost illimitable field for mercenary in- || 


triguc and spoliation. Anapproach to the inaue- 
uration of this system has already been made, 
end the results are before the country. Since 


1853, Congress has interposed and made extra al- | 


lowances to contractors, amounting to $649,161 22 
beyond what the Department regarded them as 


yond what it was believed the postal service de- 
manded or justified. It has also fixed the com- 
pensation for the semi-weekly overland mail at 
$600,000 per annum, though the receipts from the 
route are but $27,229 94, and for the transporta- 
tion of the California mails via the Isthmus, it 
paid annually $738,250, though the same service— 
io than from San Francisco to Astoria and San 
Diego—under a recent contract with the Depart- 
ment, is now performed at the rate of $351,000 
per annum, with an arrangement for its further 
reduction. ‘These are fairillustrations of the fruits 


which naturally, if not inevitably, follow from | 


transferring the contract bureau of this Depart- 
Should this step 


dependent and sustained by an exhaustless treas- 
ury, and having no longer the powerful motive 
to economy which has ever been the conservative 
clement of its being, would be tempted to plunge 
deeper and deeper into schemes of extravagance 
and waste, until, it may be well apprehended, all 
the safeguards ofits purity would finally disappear. 
Withits army of postmasters and contractors, now 
numbering thrrty-six thousand, and constantly 
increasing; with its vast train of other dependent 
instrumentalities; with its twenty million disburse- 
ments—for they will soon reach and surpass that 
suum; and with its ramifications extending to every 
city and village and neighborhood in the Union, 


| it could not fail to be seized upon by ambitious 





| 
| 
| 
| 


hands and wielded for political power, until the 
very air of its being smite become an atmosphere 
of political corruption. ’ 
internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment, which a few years since was overthrown 
by the voice of the American people, in the om- 
nipresence of its complete development, could 
scarcely have proved a more potent instrument 
for exhausting the Treasury and depraving the 
public morals. 

The Post Office Department, in its ceaseless 
labors, pervades every channel of commerce and 
every theater of human enterprise; and while vis- 
iting, as it does kindly, every fireside, mingles 
with the throbbings of almost every heart in the 
land. In the amplitude of its beneficence, it min- 
isters to all climes and creeds and pursuits, with 
the same eager readiness and with equal fullness 
of fidelity. It is the delicate ear trump, through 
which alike nations and families and isolated in- 
dividuals whisper their joys and their sorrows, 
their convictions and theirsympathies, to all who 
listen for their coming. Naturally enough, such 
an institution has ever been, and still is, a cherished 
favorite with the American people. The countr 
has constantly manifested the most intense solici- 
tude for the preservation of its purity and the pros- 
perity of its administration; and it cannot now be 
disguised that the guilty abuse of its ministrations, 
and the reckless waste of its hard-earned revenues, 
connected with the humiliations to which it has, 
in consequence, been exposed, have deeply and 
sadly impressed the public mind. 

I have the honor tc be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, J. HOLT. 

To tne Presipent. 


GLOBE. 
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The gigantic system of | 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
December 1, 1859. 
Str: I have the honor to lay before you, here- 
with, the annual reports of the several officers 
who have the immediate control of those branches 
of the public service which by law have been 
placed under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Interior, except that of the Commissioner of 
| Patents, who reports directly to Congress on the 
first day of January in each year, in pursuance 
of the requirements of a law enacted prior to the 
transfer of that bureau from the Department of 
State. 
| The papers now submitted embrace the reports 
| of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Com- 
|| missioner of Pensions, the Commissioner of Pub- 
| he Buildings, the Board of Inspectors and Warden 
of the Penitentiary, the Superintendent and Board 
of Visitors of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, the engineer in charge of the Potomac 
| water-works, and the President of the Columbian 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind. There will also be found a 
|| statement of the distribution of the Journals,books, 
|, and documents printed or purchased by order of 
Congress. These reports will furnish informa- 
| ion of the details of the service during the past 
| year, and — the manner in which the appro- 


i} 
' 
; 
' 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| priations made by Congress for the support of the 
respective branches have been expended. 

It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the 
general good conduct and fidelity of the officers 
connected with this Department. The calls upon 
each office are met with promptness: each bureau 
is generally up with current business, and I in- 
dulge the hope and belief that the duties of each 
|, have been performed in a manner satisfactory to 
| the country. The General Land Office, owing to 
|| the location and sale in previous years of unusu- 
| ally large quantities of land, was unable, for a 
| time, with its regular clerical force, to issue the 
rg on those entries as rapidly as was desira- 
| ble. During the past year, however, the attention 
| of that office has been especially directed to this 
| subject, and I have now the gratification of stating 
| that during the year ending the 30th of September, 
| 1859, 160,000 patents were transmitted or prepared 
| 


| for transmission and delivery, and lists of swamp 
| and railroad lands were prepared and certified to 
| the States, which, if divided by a fair average, 
| would be equal to the preparation of an additional 
| number of 134,000 cash patents. 

| ‘The general policy of the laws which are ad- 
ministered through the agency of the different 
bureaus of this Department is approved and needs 
no change. In the regulation of the details but 
few amendments are required. 

The legislation of Congress in relation to the 
public lands attracts a large share of the public 
attention, and interests directly a large number of 
our citizens. All the people of fourteen States 
and five Territories derive the title to their lands 
| from the Federal Government; and the records 

and files, evidencing the inception of their rights, 
| are preserved in the General ned Office. Inthe 
| administration of the land laws: of general and 
| special application, questions often arise which 
| involve conflicting private interests of great mag- 
nitude, and are most complicated and difficult of 
| solution. These have to be examined with care 
| and patience; counsel imvery many cases claim 
the privilege of being heard; and yet decisions 

must be made without unreasonable delay, al- 
| though they often involve the fortunes of whole 
| families. 
As Congress has for a series of years sanc- 
| tioned, by its legislation, the extension of new 
surveys over the public lands, at a rate propor- 
tionate to the progressive disposition thereof, this 
_ basis has been assumed im preparing and submit- 
| ting the estimates for the surveys to be made 
| during the next fiscal year. 

During the five quarters ending September 30, 
1859, 16,618,183 acres of the public lands were 
oe of; 4,970,500 acres were sold for cash, 
| 
| 





| yielding $2,107,476; 3,617,440 acres were located 
with bounty land warrants; 1,712,040 acres were 
approved to the several States entitled to them, 
under the swamp grants of March 2, 1849, and 
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September 28, 1450; and 6,318,203 acres certified 
to States, as falling to them under the grants for 
railroad purposes. 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


During the same period of time 13,817,221 acres 


were surveyed and pre pared for market, and 
16,783,553 acres proclaimed and offered at public 
sale. 


The aggregate quantity of public land that has 
been surveyed, but not yet proclaimed or offered 
at public sale, was, on the 30th of September, 


1859, 56,970,941 acres, and the estimated quantity 
which had been offered at public sale, and re- 
mained subject to private entry at the various 
land offices, was 80,000,000 acres. 

It will be seen that the cash receipts from sales 
of public lands have been less than was antici- 
mted inmy last annual report, although the num- 
esa of acres sold docs not fall far short of the cal- 
culation then made. The lands which, by a long 
continuance in market, have graduated to low 
ices by virtue of the act of August 4, 1854, have 
ae sold for cash. ‘Those held at the minimum 
of $1 25 per acre have been entered almost exclu- 


sively with military bounty land warrants; and, | 


although large quantities of fresh lands have been 
brought into market by proclamation, less money 
in proportion to the amount ef land offered has 
been received from sales than at any previous pe- 
riod. The expectation in the public mind, that 
Congress would pass a law making a gratuitous 
distribution of the public domain, and the convic- 
tion that the passage of such a law would greatly 
depreciate the value of land in the new States, 
affords the only satisfactory explanation of this 
gereatdiminution in the revenue derived from sales. 


Until the public mind ts relieved from this expect- | 


ation, no reliable estimate can be made of the 
amountof income which will be received from this 
source; but should this apprehension be removed, 
the receipts will, without doubt, exceed the 


amount of $2,000,000 for the last three quarters of 


the present fiscal year, and $4,000,000 for the year 
following. 

In the early periods of the history of the coun- 
try, Congress, in some cases, fixed by law the 
times at which public sales in particular land dis- 
tricts should be held, and, in others, directed the 
sales to commence at such times as the President 
should fix by proclamation. In carrying into 
effect the act of April 24, 1820, regulating land 
sales generally, it became the duty of the Presi- 
dent to proclaim and offer for sale all the public 
lands as they might be surveyed and prepared for 
market. ‘ 

Prior to the year 1841] the legislation of Con- 
gress had not encouraged settlements upon the 
public lands before they had been exposed to 
public sale. The enactments granting preémp- 
tion rights had been m the nature of relief laws, 
by which trespasses were waived, and a prefer- 
ence was given to those who were occupying 
public lands at the dates of the several laws. 

By the act of September, 4, 1841, settlements 
upon unoffered surveyed lands were authorized; 
and by several statutes of recent date, settlements 
in particular States and ‘Territories upon unsur- 
veyed lands have been legalized and invited. All 
qualified preémptors who occupy unoffered lands 
are now allowed the privilege of entering the tracts 
to which they are entitled at any time before they 
are offered at public sale. 
to avail themselves of this privilege before the day 
fixed by the President's proclamation for the pub- 
he offering of the body of lands in the vicinity; 


But they are required | 


and, if they fail to do so, they forfeit their rights | 


of preémption, and the lands they have occupied 
are liable to be sold to the highest bidder. Hence 
the day of a public offering of lands becomes an 
epoch of great importanee to those who are set- 


tlers thereon, and as the date of sale and the des- | 


ignation of the particular tracts to be advertised 
are determined by the President in his discretion, 
the exercise of that discretion becomes a matter 
of difficulty and.embarrassment. 

When the exigencies of the public Treasury 
demand the free offering and soe of lands, it is 
most likely to happen that settlers are least pre- 
pared to make payment for their preémptions; and 
a conflict arises between the private interests of a 
worthy class of citizens and the regular execu- 
tion of the land laws. The consequence is, that 
the most strenuous efforts are made, by petition 


and personalaappeals to the Chief Magistrate, to 
induce a postponement of sales. This state of 
things should never arise, and can be easily 
avoided. ‘The remedy is Ainple, and will prove 
just and advantageous to the country at large, as 
well as to the communities most deeply interested 
in the matter. 

I would recommend that a law be passed, in a 
spirit of liberality to settlers on unottered lands, 
allowing to each two years, from the date of filing 
his declaratory statement, within which to make 
his proof and pay for his land; and, at the same 
time, making it incumbent upon the President to 


offer at public sale, by proclamation, all lands | 


that may have been surveyed by authority of 
Congress, at any time within two years after the 
plats of survey have been approved. As a pro- 
tection against fraudulent preémptions, no one 
skould be permitted to effect an entry until after 


the expiration of three months from the date of | 


filing his declaratory statements, and until he has 
produced satisfactory proof of three months’ con- 
tinued residence upon the land claimed. 

3y the adoption of such amendments the Pres- 
ident would have before him a plain path of duty 
in bringing lands into market. No one could be 
taken by surprise; no expectations could be en- 
tertained, or calculations made, which would de- 
pend for solution on the exercise of Executive 
discretion. Bona fide preémptors would be bm 
tected in the possession of the tracts upon which 
they had settled, and indulged with ample time 


within which to pay for them; and our entire land | 


system would work with such simplicity, justice, 
and general benefit to the Government and the 
citizen, as has never been attained in any other 
country possessed of large bodies of unoccupied 
land. . 

The advantages and profits arising from the 
first settlement of a new country ought to be en- 
joyed by the early settlers. They have peculiar 
Scala ys and privations to undergo, especial dan- 


vers and labors to encounter. The law does not 


contemplate that they shall have any competition, || 


except from other actual settlers, in selecting the 
most fertile landsand the choicest locations. But 








as all other citizens are debarred the privilege of 


purchasing a single tract until the lands are reg- 
ularly in market, there 1s reason to believe that 
the withholding of lands from a public offering, 
and consequently from private entry, has often 


proved a temptation to fraud, and an inducement | 


to perjury; and unscrupulous speculators profit 
by it more than any other class. 

How great this temptation to fraud is, may be 
inferred from the fact that, in many instances, 


lands which have been entered at $1 25 per acre | 


have been sold in twelve months after entry at 
from ten to one hundred doilars per acre. 
Opposition tothe public sale of the surveyed 
lands arises In certain communities, also, from 
the expectation that Congress will change the 
established policy of selling homesteads to settlers 
at a price, and adopt a new one of giving to them 
one i 
condition of residence thereon fora term of years; 


and of reserving the unoffered public domain from | 


all other disposition, in order to afford a continu- 
ous supply for future donations. 

The enactment of alaw embracing such objects 
would work a change hostile to all preceding legis- 


lation in reference to the public lands; a change, | 


in my judgment, unsound in principle and fraught 
with ruinous consequences in its practical appli- 
cation. 

Grants of a general character have heretofore 
been made to States for objects of public benefit— 
for schools, for internal improvements, for the 
reclamation of swamps, and the constraction of 
railroads and public bhildings; and the principle 
on which this policy has been inaugurated and 
sanctioned is, that the United States, as a propri- 


etor, receives, from the application of the grants | 


to the prescribed uses, a compensation in the en- 
haneed value and salableness of the remaining 
lands. Congress has also, from time to time, 
authorized the issuance of bounty land warrants 
for military services rendered. Adherence to this 
rolicy has strengthened the military power of the 
hepebiie, and encouraged a prompt response to 
all calls for volunteers, in time of war. 


Special 


‘| donations of land have heretofore been made in 
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Flomda, in Oregon, and Washington, and in N, w 
Mexico, with a view to the early establishment 


the n 


the frontier and serve asa military defense of the 


country. 
The entire system of grants and donations ; 
thus shown to have been framed with reference. = 
resulting ends highly important to the Federal 
ay that those 
ends have been, to a good degree, attained and 
that the United States is now realizing the es 
fits of former grants. Should, however, the ec 
olicy of a gratuitous distribution of the public 
eer. be adopted, it is evident that, while an y 
due stimulus will be given to emigration land 
bounty can no longer be held out as an induce- 
ment to future military service, the ten million 
acres of bounty land warrants already issued and 
nowy outstanding will be greatly depreciated, tho 
donations pledged to the new States will become 
worthless, and those heretofore made wil] be 
seriously impaired in value. ; 
The laws by which the survey and sale of tho 
public lands are now regulated have been the 
growth of more than half a century. The gen. 
eral preémption law has been in force more thay 
eighteen years, and was framed after an eXperi- 
ence of forty years under special and limited ep. 
actments on the same subject. All the enactments 
regulating sales and preémptions have been carp- 
fully adjusted with referenee to each other, and 


| their practical bearings have become settled ané 
| generally known to the people of the whole coun. 


try. The radical change of this policy, so woj 
matured, so harmoniously arranged in its details, 
so long subsisting and well understood, so gener- 
ally approved by the people of the country, and so 
triumphantly vindicated in the prosperous growth 
of the new States under its operation, ought to be 
considered with great care and deliberation, and 
adopted with great caution, more particularly 
when the policy proposed as a substitute has been 
repeatedly tried on a small scale, and has as often 
failed. 

In my annual report of last year, allusion was 
made to the signal failure of the donation system 
in Florida. That devised and enacted for Oregon 
in 1850, which required a residence of four con- 
secutive years to perfect a title, appears to have 


| been adjusted with more care and wisdom, but it 


vundred and sixty acres of land, or more, on | 








could not stand the test of practical application. 
Before two years had elapsed the settlers petitioned 
for the privilege of paying for their claims and ob- 
taining titles, and Congress yielded to their r- 
quest. By the act of February 14, 1853, such 
provision of law was made as had been asked; 
and beyond that, Congress, by the same act, fixed 
a time within which claims under the act of Iso) 
should be presented, or thereafter be forever barred. 
Thus the system in Oregon was abandoned befor 
the causes which led to its adoption had ceased 
to exist. 

In new settlements land and improvements are 
the chief articles of commerce. The true pioneer 
spends his life in the woods. When the frenuer 
moves, he moves with it. The improvements he 
has made he sells to some new comer who is not 
inured to the hardships of a first beginning, and 
after a few years he, too, sells to one who desires 
to establish himself at once in a comfortable hous’ 
and improvements. On each transfer, the settler 
begins his term of residence anew. 

Such is the true sketch of the process of esta- 
lishing and extending communities in the wilder- 
ness, 

The system of donations, therefore, while op- 
erating with flagrant injustice to the citizens 0! 
the older States, would not give satisfaction \ 
those now occupying public lands with a view 0! 
—e with existing laws, nor would it pro- 
mote the prosperity of those States and Territo- 
ries in which the unsold lands are situated. As 
the titles to lands occupied by claimants would 
remain in the United States until after the cond'- 
tions of the donation law were fulfilled, the lands 
could not be taxed, nor could they be used in any 
emergency as a basis of credit by those who held 
them in possession. } s 

The prevalence of such a system in any nev 


community would exclude the introduction of 


capital from abroad, would retard improvements 
of every kind, would repress local enterprise *" 


— 
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energy, aud, in the numerous attempts 
.» evade the restrictions of the law, would give 
«eo to lawsuits, and confuse tutles, _ 

- Justice and equality, not bounty and favoritism, 
» at the foundation of our mstitutions. If lands 
a be given to settlers in consideration ot resi- 
d yee only, on What pretext will Congress refuse 
+» those settlers who have heretofore completed 


individual 


to . . ° e 
che preseribed period of residence a return of the 
money Which they have already paid for their 


hou steads? A J _ ° 1} 
The public lands of the United States constitute 
a legacy of inestimable value, which, if wisely ad- 
ministered, will be the basis of a public credit far 
more substantial than is possessed by any other 
nation in the world. ‘The price at which they 
are now sold is litle, ifany, above prime cost, if 
we take into account the expense of removing the 
Indians and protecting the frontier; and it is but 
just and fair that those who appropriate to them- 
‘selves the richest tracts and the choicest locations, 
and who especially have the benefits of the pro- 
tection of the Government while doing so, should 
make some reasonable return in money. And 
this they have been always willing, though not 
always prepared, to do. Whoever charges pre- 
empuon settlers with complaining of this reason- | 
able requirement of paying a dojlar and a quarter || 
an acre for their land does great injustice to this || 
entire class of citizens. 
The recommendatign of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, suggesting that an act be passed || 
limiting the time in which the States shall prefer 
claims for swamp lands, is approved. Such a 
law would work no injustice to the States enti- 
tied,and would have a good effect in quieting land 
titles in those States, and relieving the Depart- 
ment from a vast amount of most complicated 
labor. Already the States have received on this || 
score the munificent grant of more than 42,000,000 || 
acres, and some 14,000,000 more have been se- 
lec ted. 1] 
The law which secured the right of preémption 
to mail contractors is found to be most difficult of 
administration. In my last annual report you | 
were advised that a construction was placed upon 
thatlaw which confined its benefits to contractors 
onthe great routes through the Territories. It | 
has been contended, on the other hand, thatevery 
coutractor on every route in the Territories west | 
of the Mississippi river is entitled to its benefits, 
and that each successive contractor on the same 
route, it matters not how often the contracts may 
have changed, hands, or what may have been al- | 
lowed to prior contractors, is entitled to enter 
lands under the provisions of that enactment. | 
In order to conclude present controversies and 
to avoid others in future, the entries which have 
been allowed at the local land offices under a dif- | 
ferent construction of the law should be confirmed, 
if the lands are now held free from any valid 
adverse claim, and the act should be repealed, or 
modified, as suggested in my last annual report. 
The suggestion of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that provision be made by || 
law for the satisfaction of those Virginia military 
land warrants which have issued since the Ist of 
March, 1852, on allowances made by the author- 
iues of Virginia prior to that date, and on which 
no previous warrants had ever issued and been 
accepted by claimants, is approved, and anamend-~ 
ment of the law of August 31, 1852, to that effect 
is recommended, Such a provision would be an 
act of simple justice to those whose rights were 
admitted, but who, from a failure to take out their 
Warrants prior to the day limited by the act of 
Vongress, are unable to avail themselves of its 
venefits, 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Our relations with the various tribes of Indians 
within our limits have continued during the past 
year in a satisfactory condition, and peace has 
been generally maintained with this dependent 
people. Occasional outbreaks have occurred, it 
's true, and crimes and outrages have been com- 
mitted; but these have been perpetrated by bands 
of desperate outlaws, and in no case has a whole 
Lation avowed the purpose of making open and 
deliberate war upon our settlements. 
_ The attacks upon ioalates mail and trading sta- | 


tons and emigrant trains have never, even when | 





'| Indians. 





premeditation, or appeared to be the working out 


of a general and preconcerted plan. And when 


all the circumstances are taken into consideration, | 
the immense number of our people who are con- | 


| Stantly traversing the prairies of the interior; their 

| careless, unguarded, and often provoking bearing; 
_ ae 

| the natural irritation of the Indians, who attrib- 


ute to their presence the rapid diminution of game, 


| and the consequent hunger and want to which they 
| are subjected ; the impossibility of restraining them | 


from violence under these circumstances, except 
by the presence of an armed force, and the numer- 
ical weaknessand scattered condition of our Army, 


| the wonder is, not that so many, but so few, cases 


of violence have occurred. I regret to be obliged 
to add to this, that reports and other official docu- 
ments submitted to the Department, furnish suffi- 
cient evidence to justify the belief that the most 
atrocious cases of murder and rapine charged #0 


the account of the Indians, have, in reality, been | 


committed by white men wearing the disguise of 
It cannot be doubted that the horrible 
massacres which have occurred during the past 
year, on the routes leading through Utah ‘Terri- 
tory, have been planned and directed, if not actu- 


| ally executed, by ourown citizens. Still, though 


the officers of the Army have at all times shown 
the most commendable vigilance and promptness, 
the facilities for escape are so great, that condign 
punishment seldom overtakes the guilty perpe- 


| trators. 


The average annual expenditure on Indian ac- 
count, including the interest on stocks held in 


| trust for the several tribes, and on sums which 


by treaty provisions it was stipulated should be 
invested, but which have remained in the Treas- 


| ury of the United States, is $3,055,270 O8. 
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The amount of stock held in trust for Indian | 


tribes by the Department of the Interior is $3,449,- 
241 82, and the net annual interest thereon 1s 
$202,002 89. 


| The present liabilities of the United States to | 
| Indian tribes, funding at fwe per cent. the perpet- | 


ual annuities secured to some of them by treaty, | 


and also the annuities payable during the pleas- 


ure of Congress, amount to $21,472,423 88. This | 


amount is made up of the following items: 
Principal, at five per cent., of permanent annuities guaran- 


tied by treaty, including amounts which it is stipulated | 
by treaty shall be invested, but which are retained in | 


the Treasury, and on which the United States pay in 
WG isn s sesscrevvbata reve esee Cdevense $7,013,087 80 
Temporary annuities guarantied by treaty, 


all of which will cease in alimited period, 13,295,936 08 | 


Principal, at five per cent., of temporary 
annuities, payable during tae pleasure of 
the President, or of Congress......... 





1,163,400 00 | 


$21,472,423 88 | 








Efforts have been made during the past year to 
ascertain, with some approach to accuracy, the 
number of our Indian population. So far as the 
annuity Indians are concerned, the required in- 


formation is easily obtained, but it is almost im- 


possible to ascertain with any certainty the num- 


bers of the migratory and roving tribes of the far | 


West. 
regarded as merely approximate. The total num- 
ber of Indians within our borders may be set 
down in round numbers at 350,000. 


In respect to these, the estimates must be | 


The statistical information in the possession of | 
the Indian office is too meager and vague to en- | 


able us to determine with precision the ratio of in- 
crease or decrease among the aboriginal popula- 
tion. While it is known that some of the tribes 
are on the increase in point of numbers at the same 
time that they are improving in other respects, 


thus holding out a gratifying promise for the fu- | 


| ture, it 1s equally well known that many of the 


tribes, the great majority in fact, despite the lib- 
erality and fatherly protection of the Government, 


the energy and fidelity of their agents, and the | 


disinterested efforts and personal sacrifices of de- 
voted missionaries, are rapidly on the decline. In 


| these the contact with civilization excites no new 


life, awakens no new energy, and seems but to | 


pave the way for debauchery, demoralization, and 


in their habits, there is but little ground for the 
hope of averting their utter extinction. 


| ruin. Unless the change of policy recently adopted | 
| by the Government effects a corresponding change 


and he policygheretofore adopted of removing the | 
resulting in murder and pillage, shown signs of || Indians from time to timc, as the necessities of || removal of the Indians. When it ecame appar- 
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our frontier pegeunas demanded a cession of 
their territory, the usual consideration for which 
was a large money annuity to be divided among 
them per capita, had a deleterious effect upon their 
morals, and confirmed them in their roving, idle 
habits. This policy we are now es by 
the necessity of the case, to change. t present 
the policy of the Government is to gather the In- 
dians upon small tribal reservations, within the 
well-defined exterior boundaries of which small 
tracts of Jand are assigned in severalty to the indi- 
vidual members of the tribe, with all the rights 
incident to an estate in fee-simple, except the 
power of alienation. This system, wherever it 
has been tried, has worked well, and the reports 
of the superintendents and agents give a most 
gratifying account of the great improvement which 
it has effected in the character and habits of those 
tribes which have been brought under its opera- 
tion. The internal struggle which the red man 
necessarily undergoes in adopting the reselution 
to throw away the blanket, the sealping-knife, 
and the implements of the chase, and, in lieu 
thereof, to wear adress and devote himself to pur- 
suits which he has been taught to consider degrad- 
ing, is terrible; and if he emerges from it victo- 
rious, he becomes a new man. Wherever separate 
farms have been assigned, within the limits of a 
tribal reservation, to individual Indians, and the 
owners have entered into possession, a new life is 
apparent; comparative plenty is found on every 
hand; contentment reigns at every fireside; and 
peace and order have succeeded to turbulence aad 
strife. The greatest progress in this respect, dur- 
ing the past year, has been made in the a@uncies 
of the northern superintendency. 

This is now adopted as the fixed policy of the 
Government; and, sanctioned by Congress, has 
been the leading idea in all the treaties recently 
negotiated with the Indians. Lt is, however, only 
by slow degrees that so radical a change can be ef- 
fected; awhole nation will not move at once. But 
the superior advantages and comforts enjoyed by 
those who labor over those who hunt, operating 
as a constant stimulus to the former to persevere, 
and to the latter to follow their coma will, it 
is hoped, eventually induce the great mass of the 
Indians to coéperate cheerfully in the general in- 
troduction of this system. As an additional means 
to this end, the superintendents and agents have 
been instructed to use every exertion to persuade 
the Indians to consent that the large money annu- 
ities they now receive, and which have heretofore 
proved the fruitful source of drunkenness, insub- 
ordination, and vice, shall be applied to the pur- 
chase of stock and agricultural implements, the 
opening of farms, building houses, and other use- 
ful purposes. 

It gives me great pain to refer to the treatment 
which the Texas Reserve Indians and their super- 
intendent and agents have received. Several years 
since Texas tendered to the Government certain 
tracts of land for the occupancy of the Indians; the 
Government accepted the lands, and proceeded 
to gather upon them as many Indians as could be 
induced to abandon their roving life and settle 
down to agricultural pursuits. The reports of 
their progress were most favorable, and the pro- 
ductions of the reservations promised at an early 
day to be more than sufficient for their comfort- 
able subsistence. In the midst of this prosperity, 
so gratifying to the Department, and at the very 
hour when it was believed that the reservation 
system would prove eminently successful,a most 
determined and unreasonable hostility to these 
Indians and their agents exhibited itself among 
a portion of the settlers who had come in an 
located in that section of the State. The removal 
of the Indians was demanded under a threat of 
extermination. They were foiled for a time by 
the tact and good management of the late super- 
intendent, aided by the presence of a detachment 
of United States troops. With a desire to prevent 
bloodshed, and at the pressing instance of the 
authorities of the State of Texas, the Department 
consented to issue an order for the breaking up 
of the reservations, to be carried into effect as 


| soon as the then growing crop could be harv sted. 


This concession, instead of satisfying these Tex- 
ans, only stimulated them to furtner outrages, 
and they peremptorily demanded the immediate 
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ent that the Reserve Indians lived in daily fear 
of being murdered, and that under such circum- 
stances no crop could be raised, permission was 
given, at the urgent request of the superintendent, 
for the immediate removal of the Indians. Threats 
were then made that the Indians should not be 
permitted to remove, and it became necessary to 
invoke the aid of the Army to protect them in 
their exodus. Their removal was finally effected, 
and they are now, to the number one thousand 


four hundred and fifteen, colonized in the coun- 


try leased for the purpose from the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. On the return of the superintendent 
to the State of Texas, he was wantonly attacked 
and murdered. 

These Indians are now in a comparatively des- 


titute condition, and to maintain them during the | 


current year will require an enlarged appropria- 
tion. 


‘The transfer of the Texas Reserve Indians to the | 


southern superintendency renders a longer contin- 


' 


! 
uance of the Texas superintendency and agencies 


unnecessary. I therefore recommend that these 
offices be abolished. 

Immediately after the expiration of the last 
Congress, several Indian treaties previously ne- 
gotiated were ratified by the Senate at a called 
executive session. It was, of course, impossible 
to provide, in the appropriation bilis for the cur- 
rent fiseal year, for the payment of the amounts 
stipulated by the several treaties to be paid to the 
Indians; yet, as the expenditure properly belongs 
to this year, it could not appropriately be sub- 
mitted with the estimates for the next fiscal year. 
A sda! estimate will be prepared and submitted 
to Congress for an appropriation of $539,350 to 
fulfill the stipulations of these treaties; and, as the 
treaties have been ratified, the obligation incurred, 
and the faith of the Government pledged, it 1s 
hoped that early action upon it will be taken by 
Congress. 

The management of our Indian affairs in Cali- 
fornia has been embarrassed with a great variety 
of difficulties. Neither the Government of the 
United States nor the State of California recog- 
nizes in the Indians any right of exclusive oceu- 
a7 to any specific lands. Reservations have 
een provided by law; a large number of Indians 
have from time to time been collected upon them, 
and large sums of money have been expended to 
establish them, with the hope that they would 
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division of the State into two distinct Indian dis- 
' 


tricts. For each division a single agent should be 
provided, with power to ee “ed such assistants 
es may be authorized by the Department. Where 


ever it is possible to procure employment for the | 


Indians amon our own people, the agents should 
be required to aid them in obtaining places. It 
should be the duty of the agents to protect the 
bands that are settled down in the quiet posses- 
sion of their homes, and to instruct them in the 
arts of husbandry. It should also be the duty of 
the agents to collect all vagrants upon the reser- 
vations, and to induce them to labor. This plan is 
recommended by its economy, and by the pres- 
pect it holds out for the security of the Indians, 
PENSIONS. 

It will be seen, by the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, that the whole number of pen- 
sioners of all classes now on the rolls 1s 11,585, 
and that the aggregate amount per apnum re- 
quired for their payment is $1,034,914 15. The 
amount paid on account of pensions, during the 
year ending June 30, 1859, was $1,183,140 29. 


Of the aggregate number of pensioners on the || 
rolls, 10,667 are from the Army, and 918 from the || 


Navy. Of these, 4,861 of the former and 375 of 
the latter ave on the invalid rolls, and their pen- 
sions amount to $469,457 53 per annum. 

The number of revolutionary pensioners has 

' dwindled down to 165, 89 having died during the 
present year, 

The number of widows of revolutionary offi- 
cers and soldiers, under all the acts of Congress 
granting pensions, was, at the close of the year, 
3,714; and the whele number of pensioners on 


the rolls, under all the acts allowing half pay to | 


widows and orphans of deceased officers and sol- 
diers, was 2,452. 
During the year ending 30th of September last, 


| 6,801 bounty land warrants were issued, calling 


soon learn to support themselves by their own | 


labor, and gradually become civilized. But these 
expectations have not been realized. Through 
the mismanagement and neglect of our employés, 
the interference of our citizens, and the apparent 
impossibility of inducing these Indians to labor 
thereon, the reservation system of California has 
proved a failure. Yet the Government cannot 
relieve itself from all obligation to make some pro- 
vision for this destitute population. 


The Indians of Calitornia divide themselves | 


into two general classes by their respective local- 
ities. ‘Those living in southern California, hav- 
ing already made some progress in civilization 
under the Mexican mission system, are scattered 
in small bands, cultivate the soil, and subsist in 
part upon the products of their own labor. 
the security and happiness of these, nothing more 


For | 


need be done by Government than to insure them | 


the quiet, undisturbed possession of their present 
homes, keeping up possibly a single general res- 
ervation. And to effect this, no additional legis- 
lation is required. 

The Indians in northern California, with some 
exceptions, are roving, thrifiless, idle, and de- 
Sadel: often provoking the vengeance of the set- 
lers, who are thus excited to acts of violence. 

In this division of the State some reservations, 
some retreats, must be prepared for the reception 
of those who cannot obtain employment from our 
citizens, and thus become vagrants and nuisances 
to the community. Such Indians might be re- 
moved by foree, if necessary, to the reservations, 
and there compelled to labor. With an anxious 
desire to devise some plan of operations which 
promises to secure the welfare of the Indians on 
the one hand, and relieve the Treasury from the 
support of a helpless and dependent population 
on the other, I would recommend, as the most 
practicable policy, the abolition of the superin- 
tendency, agencies, and sub-agencies, and the 


‘| Prior to the year 1812, the 


for the aggregate quantity of 1,030,860 acres. 
This amount, added t that heretofore reported, 
makes the enure quantity of public land granted 
for military services 63,720,222 acres. 

It is to be regretted that the penal statute against 
presenting fraudulent claims on the Government 
continues to be violated. No less than one thou- 
sand false and forged bounty land claims have 
been discovered on the files of the Pension Office 
during the past year, and the utmost vigilance has 
been exercised in ferreting out, arresting, and 
»rosecuting those by whom they were presented. 
Richt of the offenders have been convicted and 
sentenced to the penitentiary, and twenty others 
have been indicted, of whom four have absconded, 
one has died, and fifteen await trial. 

The suggestions in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, regarding an amendment to 
the law of the last session of Congress requiring 
biennial examinations of invalid pensioners, and 
an extension of time for the location of land war- 
rants issued, or to be issued, in certain cases, 
meet my approval, and their adoption is recom- 
mended, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


That provision of the Constitution which has 
wisely placed the District of Columbia under the 
exclusive legislation of Congress, creates the re- 
lation of constituent and representative between 
the people of this District and cach member of 
Congress. Everything, therefore, affecting its 
welfare must be regarded with peculiar interest 
by the whole country. This is more especially 
true of that portion of it embraced within the 
limits of the city of Washington, in which the 
National Legislature annually assembles. 
layor of Washing- 
ton was appointed yearly by the President, and 
all the other officers of the corporation were ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Since then, however, 


| authority has been conferred upon the people of 


|| the city to elect their own officers, an 


|| last: ten 


the city 
' councils have been clothed with additional legisla- 

tive powers over municipal subjects. During the 
ears, | am informed by the Commis- 


|| sioner of Public Buildings that $2,376,042 86 have 
'| been raised by taxation of private property, and 
|, expended for the general good; and since the city 


was laid out, many millions drawn from the Treas- 


| ury of the United States have beerf®expended in 


\| erecting public buildings and making other im- |! Commissioner of Public 
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provements. But much yet remains to be done 
for which large appropriations will be required. 
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| directness to discharge them. 
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A portion of these should doubtless be 
Congress; but what portion, that body alone mya, 
determine. It would be well for the Governmen;, 
and not less advantageous to the city, if s us 

‘ ’ SOme 
well-defined rule could be laid down clearly show 
ing what classes of improvements are to be made 
by the one or the other. For many years 
perermnene have been asked and made 
objects of purely local, if not of private 
to the neglect i se of others of a pub- 
lic charatter. hus, certain avenues and streets 
have been improved and lighted at the cost of the 
General Government, while others of e ual in. 
portance have been improved and lighted at the 
expense of the individuals owning property upon 
them. ‘These appropriations, made upon no jyst 
principle, have encouraged applications to be a 
for almost every conceivable purpose, until Coy. 
gress very naturally has been led to view with 
distrust, 1f not with positive disfavor, even thos 
objects which have been commended to its fayor. 
able regard as falling within the range of its ey. 
clusive patronage. This state of things, ali» 
embarrassing to Congress and injurious to th, 
true interests of the city, should not be allowed 
to continue. By the mode suggested, it cay be 
effectually remedied, so that both the city and the 
General Government will each be able to under. 
stand the precise nature ang extent of their obj). 
gations, and move forward with certainty apd 
In addition to jy. 
provements of immediate interest to the city of 
Washington, others have been suggested, which, 
in their nature, conduce equally to the convenience 
and advantage of the citizens of Georgetown and 
of the county of Washington outside of either city 
—such as furnishing increased accommodations 
for the courts, and the erection of a new jail and 
penitentiary. For several years the judges of the 
courts within the District, and the members of 
the bar, have urged the necessity of an addition 
to the City Hall for the convenience of the courts; 
and the judges have expressed the opinion that, 
inasmuch as they are officers of the United States, 
and a very large portion of their business is of 
such a character as to involve directly the inter- 
ests of the General Government, this improve- 
ment should be paid for from the public Treasury. 
The grand jury and many influential citizens have 
likewise called attention to the same subject, as 
well as to the insufficiency and insecurity of the 
jail. / 

These representations have been regularly com- 
municated to Congress by this Department, but 
no favorable action, as yet, has been taken with 
reference thereto. No reason can be assigned for 
this failure to act, but the supposed one, that Con- 
gress must have regarded the cost of these im- 
provements as properly devolving upon the people 
of the District. 

With a view to the advancement of the true 1n- 
terests of the city and District, and at the same 
time to remove all ground of complaint against 
Congress in reference to its non-action upon these 
subjects, I would recommend a radical change !! 
the system of making appropriations, and the 
adoption of such an arrangement as will in future 
secure exact fairness and justice to every interest. 
The most feasible plan I could suggest would be 
this: Let the usual appropriations for the im- 
provement and lighting of streets and avenues, 
and the support of a general police force, be dis- 
continued, as also all special appropriations 10 
objects properly falling under the immediate con 
trol of the city authorities, or of the people of the 


made by 


past, 
for many 
Interest, 


| District; and, in lieu thereof, let an annual appre 
| priauion be made, proportionate in amount to tir 


value of the property owned by and held for the 
exclusive use of the United States within the Dis- 
trict, to be applied in such manner and for such 

objects as Congress shall approve. : 
There are numerous reservations belonging © 
the Government in different parts of the city, ove" 
which the corporate authorities have no control. 
Several of these have been tastefully inclosed and 
improved, and Congress has annually made @)- 
propriations to keep them in order. For the a 
ent year, however, themeans allowed fall great y 
below the amounts usually appropriated, and t 
Buildings reports them 
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entirely inadequate an paoeanee the improvements || 
which have been made, as good taste, or even 

seceSsity s demands. But as the responsibility of 
: king appropriations rests with Congress alone, 
ee believing it to be my duty to adopt its policy 
onal limit the expenditure in all cases to such 
«ums as may be placed at my command, I have 
directed him in no instance to exceed them, how- 
ever strongly the necessity of any particular case 
should tempt him to do so, informing him at the 
same time, that he will have discharged the full 
measure of his duty when he shall have faithfully 
applied the sums allowed, as contemplated by 
jaw, and that, if they fail to accomplish all that 
could be desired, he cannot be justly censured for | 
such failure. I have, however, submitted esti- | 
mates for the next fiscal year, on the basis of the || 
appropriations made for this, being determined, 

as far as | may have the power, to aid in carry- 

ing out such measures of economy as Congress | 
may initiate. , : : 

During the approaching spring the equestrian 
statue of Washington, ordered by the Thirty- | 
Second Congress, will be completed, and placed, 
as directed by you, in the center of the Circle, in 
and near the western extremity of Pennsylvania 
Fenuc. This will be a noble work of art, and 
reflect the highest credit upon Mr. Mills, the artist, 
who indeed regards it as his greatest and proudest 
achievement. When the statue shall have been 
erected it will be due to propriety and good taste || 
toinclose it with a good iron fence, and otherwise 
improve the reservation assigned to it. For these 
objects an appropriation will be required, and 
should be made at the approaching session. 

The north front of the Patent Office building is 
nearly completed, and the appropriations already 
made for it will suffice for that purpose, and also 
for the improvement of the grounds around it, 
When finished, the entire building will, as is be- 
lieved, be the finest specimen of architecture of 
its order in this or any other country, and for the 
present it will afford convenient accommodations 
for the entire Department as now organized 

A law of the last Congress placed the completed 
portions of the Potomac water works under the 
supervision of this Depariment, and by your 
order, Lieutenant Morton, of the corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, was assigned the immediate 
charge of them. His report herewith affords in- 
formation of the extent of the work transferred, 
and the supply of water furnished to the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown. 

No appropriation has been made to defray the 
expense of carrying the law into effect, and I have 
therefore submitted an estimate of the amount that 
will be required for that purpose. 

The management of the penitentiary for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the past year, and its 
present condition and wants, are clearly set forth 
in the reports of the inspectors and warden. For 
years the labor of the convicts has not yielded an 
income sufficient for their maintenance; and the | 
attention of the inspectors was some time since 
pemrenay directed by me to this defect, with the 
hope that some plan could be devised to remedy 
it. During the past year the prevalence of an | 
epidemic in the prison occasioned much loss of 
ume and some unusual expenditures, notwith- 
standing which [ have the gratification of stating 
that a decisive advance was made towards the at- 
tanment of an end so desirable. The institution || 
ought to be self-sustaining, and no effort will be | 
spared to make itso. The number of convicts 
in the prison was larger during the past year than 
inthe year previous, and is constantly increasing; 
yet the estimate submitted for its support and 
maintenance for the next fiscal year is less, by the 
sum of $1,843 75, than the appropriation which 
was made at the last session of Congress. 

The enlightened and humane policy which led 
to the establishment of the asylum for the recep- 
tion and medical treatment of the insane of the 
Army and Navy, and of the District of Columbia, 
exhibits results alike beneficial to those for whom 
ao provided and gratifying to the philanthr®- 

ist, 

_ On the 1st day of July, 1858, the number of the 
‘amates of the hospital was 117. On the Ist day | 
of July, 1859, the number was 138. During the | 
year 65 were admitted, 34 were discharged, and | 
10 died. Of those discharged, 20 had entirely re- |! 








|, proved February 16, 1857. 
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covered, 6 had greatly improved, and 8 gave little 
or no evidenceof improvement. The number of 


| Inmates at the date of this communication is 161. 


_ Satisfactory progress has been made in the eree- 
tion ofthe buildings. The plan originally adopted, 
which was on a magnificent scale, has been ad- 


| hered to, and steadily pursued, until we now find 
| ourselves in full view of its completion. 


Final 
estimates of sperepenueee are now submitted for 
the erection of the buildings, and also to finish the 


| well-devised arrangements for heating and venti- 


lating the entire edifice and furnishing the apart- 
ments. 
erected, the grounds inclosed, and the appoint- 
ments completed, the institution will be a model 
of its kind, and with a continuance of the suc- 
cessful management it has heretofore received, 


When all the buildings shall have been | 


will be an honor to the Government, and an in- | 


estimable blessing to that unfortunate class for 
whose benefit it was designed. 1 therefore com- 
mend it to your favorable consideration. 

From the accompanying report of the presi- 
dent of the Institution for the mstruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, it will be seen that 


during the last year 14 deaf mutes and 7 blind | 


pupils participated in the benefits of that institu- 


tion, all of whom, with a single exception, were 
| Supported at the expense of the United States, 


under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
The amount drawn 
trom the Treasury on this account, and for sala- 


ries and incidental expenses paid by the Govern- 


ment as authorized by the act of May 29, 1858, 
was $9,451 96,in addition to which the institution 
received from other sources $1,158 32. It will 
also be perceived that a new and more commodi- 
ous building has been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of this unfortunate class of the community at 


| the expense of the president of the institution, and 


which he generously proposes to present to it, 


‘upon the sole condition that provision shall be |} 
| made and continued for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb and the blind of the District of Colum- | 


bia, by public appropriations, or by private char- 
ity.”’ 

It remains for Congress to determine what ac- 
tion, if any, shall be taken regarding this prop- 
osition, and such other suggestions as are aa 


by that officer. 


c 


WAGON ROADS, 


Since the date of my special report to Congress, 
at its last session, in respect to the wagon roads 
the construction of which has been placed under 
the supervision of this Department, the work has 
been continued on the road from Fort Kearney, 
via South Pass, to Honey lake, and the same may 
now be regarded as completed. Its location and 
construction have given very general satisfaction 
to the numerous emigrants to the Pacific slope 
who have traveled over it during the past season. 
As soon as the final report of the superintendent 
is received, it will be communicated to Congress. 


TEXAS BOUNDARY. 


The joint commission authorized by the act of 
June 5, 1858, for surveying the boundary lines 
between the State of Texas and the Territories 
of the United States, entered upon the field of duty 
early in January last, and have completed the sur- 


| vey and demarkation of the thirty-second parallel 


of north latitude, from the Rio Grande to the one 
hundred and third meridian of west longitude, and 
also of the one hundred and third meridian, from 
thence to its intersection with the parallel of 36° 30° 
north latitude, with the exception ofa short por- 
tion on the Llano Estacado, which, from phys- 
ical causes, could not be surveyed. It is confi- 
dently expected that the whole work will be com- 
aida 
DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 


during the next season. 
In compliance with the requirements of the act 


of February last, the putin ocuments and other || 


books printed or pure 
were 
many of them have been distributed, as will more 
fully appear on reference to the abstracts accom- 

nying this report. There remains on hand, 
fetes pv, number of valuable works 
which cannot be disposed of under existing laws, 
and also a large accumulation of broken sets and 
odd volumes of various publications, for the dis- 


i1ased by order of Congress 


uly transferred to this Department, and | 
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tribution of which early provision should be made, 
as at present they are wholly unavailable for any 
good purpose, and the room they occupy is greatly 
needed for other objects. 

Several of the laws for the distribution of doc- 
uments should be ameaded. That for the publi- 
cation of the Biennial Register, or Blue Book, 
passed in 1816, provides only for a supply of 500 
copies—a number entirely insufficient to meet the 
wants of the present day. That of April 20, 1818, 
authorizing < purchase of the laws published 
in pamphlet form at the close of each session of 
Congress, directs the procurement of 11,000copies. 
If so large a number was then required, a much 
larger supply should now be procured. I am of 
the opinion, however, that the number is still 
quite sufficient, but that the rule of distribution 
should be changed to adapt it to the state of things 
now existing; and the acts of August 29, 1842, 
and August &, 1846, providing, respectively, for 
the distribution of the reports of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and of the laws and treaties, 


| as published by Little & Brow 1, Should also be 


modjfied in like manner; several important offices 
having been created since their passage, which 
should be supplied therewith. 

The execution of so much of the act of 5th 
February last as directed all books, and so forth, 
previously deposited with the State Department, 
under the laws regulating copy-rights, to be trans- 
ferred to this Department, has been assigned to 
the Commissioner of Patents as pertaining more 
particularly to his branch of the service, and the 
required transfer has been made. The clerks of 
the courts have also been instructed to forward 
all future works of this character to that officer, 
by whom they will be received, and properly 
kept in rooms set apart for their accommodation. 

CENSUS. 

At the last session of Congress, an appropria- 
tion was made to enable the Department to make 
the necessary arrangements for taking the eighth 
census. This important work cannot be deferred. 
It must be accomplished during the next year. 
The carefully prepared law of 1850 will go into ef- 
fect on the Ist day of January next. Steps have 
already been taken to have the proper instructions 


| prepared and the blanks printed, so as to be in 


| 
| 
| 





| tive slaves. 


the hands of the marshals in time to enable them, 
with a complete understanding of the schedules, 
to enter vigorously upon the execution ef their 
duty on the Ist day of June next. 

Subsequent reflection has but confirmed me in 
the opinion expressed in my last annual report, 
that the eighth census, taken in all respects in con- 
formity with the provisions of the law for taking 
the seventh, will prove most advantageous and sat- 
isfactory to the country. The necessary expense 
which will be incurred will require an appropria- 
tion of at least $1,000,000 at the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The sum of $3,500 having been heretofore ap- 
propriated for a digest of the statistics of manu- 
factures according to the seventh census, that com- 
pilation was completed within the limits of the 
appropriation, and printed and distributed shortly 
after the adjournment of the last Congress, 

JUDICIARY. 

The judicial expenses during the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th of June last, exceeded, by a 
small amount, the appropriation of $1,000,000 
made therefor;and from present appearances those 
of the present year will be quite as great. This 
increase over the expenditures of any former year 
in the history of the Government is to be attrib- 
uted to the zeal, energy, and success of our officers 
in detecting violations of the penal statutes, and 
the consequent increase in the number of prose- 
cutions for crime, and to the additional amount 
of business in the Federal courts generally. 

Frauds upon the pension office, counterfeiting 


| the coin of the United States, and depredations 


upor. the mails, are the crimes of most frequent 
occurrence. To these, however, must be added 


| murders os the high seas, violations of the 


neutrality laws, those prohibiting the African 
slave trade, and those for the reclamation of fugi- 
Of these offenses, violations of the 
African slave trade laws, until iately, appear to 
have been almost unknown. But, although of 
recent occurrence, they are nevertheless crimes 
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of the gravest character, and the district attorneys 
and marshals have been prompt and energetic 


in their efforts to bring those who have com- | 


mitted them to justice. The services they have 


thus rendered have been hazardous and expens- | 


ive, and the existing laws provide no ree soe 
compensation for the sacrifices which they have 
been compelled to make. If these laws are to 
be enforced, our officers must be induced to use 
the utmost vigilance, and perform their duty with 
cheerfulness and readiness. Both as an act of 
justice to them,and asameans of securing prompt- 
ness and efficiency on their part, | would recom- 
mend that authority be vested in the President to 


make them a reasonable and proper allowance | 
for such extraordinary services as they may ren- | 


der in detecting and bringing to trial the violators 
of these laws. 

Under a usage which has prevailed, the judici- 
ary fund is now charged with the expenses in- 
eurred in bringing home such prisoners and wit- 
nesses, from foreign countries, as our consuls find 
it necessary to sgnd, although this Department 


has within itself no means of determining therea- | 


sonableness of those expenses, all the dispatches 
relating to them being addressed to the Secretary 
of State. As these dispatches belong appropri- 
ately to the files of the State Department, it has 
been found most convenient, if not, indeed, ne- 
cessary, to allow the accounts of these expenses 


to be audited under its direction, and to make pay- | 


ment of them upon such adjustment. This prac- | 
tice, however, is anomalous, and it should be dis- | 


continued. The consuls are under the direct 


supervision of the Secretary of State, and it is | 


quite proper that this class of expenditures should 
likewise be subjected to his supervision, and I 
recommend that a special appropriation be made 
for their payment, 

In May, 1858, Burton’s theater, in the city of 
New York, was rented for the use of the courts, 
at the rate of $16,000 per annum, and the Govern- 


ment has expended about $30,000 in altering and | 


fitting up the building. In the lease a clause was 
inserted securing the right to purchase this prop- 
erty within three years, at a price not exceeding 
$215,000. The officers of the courts, the members 
of the bar, and the people of New York generally, 
are well pleased with the location of the building 
and the accommodations it affords. I believe the 
property to be well worth the money which is 
sroposed to be paid for it, and provision should 
xe made for its purchase without delay, as other- 
wise the lessor will be released from his proposi- 
tion before the end of the next fiscal year. Be- 
heving it to be the true interest of the Government, 
as well as a measure of sound economy, to em- 
brace this opportunity of providing permanent 
and convenient accommodations for the courts of 
the United States in the city of New York, I earn- 
estly recommend that the necessary appropriation 
for this object be made at the approaching session 
of Congress. 

To insure promptness and fidelity in the collec- 
tion of all sums falling due to the United States, 
on judgments, forfeited recognizances, and fines, 
an amendment of the present statutes would be 
judecious., The districtattorneys are now required 
and expected to give their attention to this busi- 





ness; but for this service this Department has no | 


authority to allow them compensation. It would 
be but just to them, and at the same time it would 


subserve the public interests, to allow them a lib- | 


eral commission on all sums collected on these 
accounts, and I recommend the enactment of a 
luw authorizing it, 

An experience, derived from the administra- 
tion of the laWs regulating the expenditures of 
the Federal courts and their officers for more than 
two years, has materially increased my confidence 
in the propriety of the amendments to those laws 
suggested in yd former reports. I am also of 
opinion that a change should be made in the act 
of 1789, regulating the bonds of marshals, so as 
to authorize an increase of the penalty, or the re- 
quirement of a new bond, whenever, from any 
cause, it may be found necessary. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


The record of the operations of the Patent Of- 
fice during the past year, furnishes, as usual, a 
most satisfactory exhibit of the steady progress 


Lteport of the Secretary of the Interior. 











of our country in the application of science to the 
useful arts. 7 


1859, 5,167 applications for new patents were re- 
ceived; 813 caveats filed, and 3,334 patents issued 


'| and reissued. 


By a reference to my report of last I it will 
be seen there has been an increase in the business 
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| for having their business done, and it is 


of the office for the past nine months, over the | 


corresponding months of 1858, of 1,076 applica- | 


tions for patents, 107 caveats, and 518 patents | 


ranted. 


The receipts for the three quarters were the sum || 


of $188,538 77, being an increase of $37,554 86 
over the corresponding period of Jast year. The 


expenditures were $157,101 15, leaving a surplus 


on hand of $31,437 62. 


Congress, at its last session, in making provis- 


ion for the publication of the mechanical portion 


of the Patent Office report, directed the Secretary | 
of the Interior to cause the report ** to be prepared | 
and submitted in such manner as that the plates | 


and drawings necessary to illustrate cach subfect 
shall be inserted so as to comprise the entire report 
inone volume, not to exceed cight hundred pages”’ 
With an anxious desire to comply in all respects 
with the expressed will of Congress, I have given 
to this subject unusual attention. 
without descriptions and claims, would be unin- 


telligible; the descriptions and claims without the | 


plates, would be of no value. The plates reduced 
to the smallest practicable dimensions, and the 


gle re 
for all congressional documents, will necessaril 
occupy more space than eight hundred pages. A 
literal compliance with the law is, therefore, a 
physical impossibility. Yielding to the necessi- 
ties of the ease, T have directed the plates to be 
prepared with the greatest possible economy of 
space, and the descriptions and claims with the 
utmost brevity consistent with perspicuity, and 
submit the matter to the consideration of Congress 


with a frank admission that the law has not been | 


obeyed because it required an oe 
he principle upon which the Patent Office was 
organized, and has been conducted up to this 


time, is, that its business should produce so much | 


in the way of fees as would prove sufficient to 
defray its necessary expenses. It has devolved 


| no burden upon the Treasury of the United States. 


It sustains itself; and for this reason its friends 


have felt the greater confidence in aperineg to | 


Congress for such legislation as may be required 
to perfect its organization. For several success- 
ive years the attention of Congress has been earn- 
estly invoked to the necessity of certain amend- 


| ments in the existing laws, which experience has 
_ proved to be highly important, if not absolutely 


necessary. 

The committees of Congress to whom the sub- 
ject has been referred have uniformly approved 
these amendments; and reported in favor of their 
adoption; but in every case Congress has failed 


| to consider and act upon the reports. 


An increase of the business of the bureau, with- 
out a corresponding increase of force to manage 
it, results necessarily in one of two serious evils; 
either, on the one hand, vexatious delay, or, on 
the other, hasty and imperfect examinations of 
applications for patents. A few facts will suffice 
to illustrate this: in 1855, when the é¢xamining 
force of the bureau was increased to its present 


| number, there were 4,435 applications for patents. 


| 


i 


The number of applications for the year 1859, 
taking the average number of applications per 
month for the past ten months as the basis of the 
estimate, will be 6,900, showing an increase of 
business for 1859 over 1855 of 3,465 cases. In 
1855, each examining room disposed of 369 appli- 
cations; in 1859, each examining room will dispose 
of 575 cases, being an increase in the amount of 
labor performed of 55 per cent. To this it may be 
added that the labor of makinga thorough examin- 
ation ofany application for a patent increases from 

ear to year somewhat in proportion to the num- 
ber of similar applications previously received. 


| Under these circumstances it 1s impossible for the 


office to do full justice in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, either to itself or to the public. This is not 
right. The income of the office is amply sufficient 
to meet all the expense which may be incurred in 


The plates \| 


|| greatest efficiency, and enable it to me 
During the three quarters ending September 30, || 


' duced. 
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reorganizing it upon such a basis as wi 


ll five it the 
et promptly 
Ventors ny 
therefore 
done with a 


all the demands of the country. The in 


but simple justice that it should be 
proper and careful examination, and without u 
necessary delay. It would be judicious, then 
Congress to authorize the a pointment, from ti = 
to time, of such additional examiners, and a 
assistantexaminers,as may be required to trans 7 
the business of the office with dispatch, 
the annual expenses of the office 
exceed the annual receipts. 

I take occasion here to renew the recommend 
ation, contained in my report of 1857, that the 
fees required from British subjects should be re- 

Her Britannic Majesty’s reprege 
at Washington has recently called the 
of this Government to this subject. In the einen. 
dom of Great Britain no discrimination js yow 
made between American citizens and British sy}. 
jects. I think this courtesy should be recipro. 


act 


provided 


Shall in no case 


Ntative 
attention 


| cated, and that, in respect to office fees, British 


subjects should be placed on the same footing as 


| citizens of the United States. 


Long experience and greater familiarity wi; 
the working of this important bureau, induce me 
to renew not only the preceding, but all the rec. 
ommendations contained in my previous reports 
with still greater confidence in their propriety and 


| correctness; and I must add that the inventors of 








ee A A 


he || our country, now grown to be a large, worthy, 
See and claims drawn up without a sin- || 
undant word, printed in the type required | 


and most useful class, have a right to claim a share 
of the time and attention of the law-making branch 


| of the Government, and to complain when their 


interests and business are wholly neglected or 


overlooked. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The intrinsic importance of agriculture, and the 


| number of our people engaged in this pursuit, jus- 


tify the expenditures annually made for its im- 
provement. Experience has demonstrated the in- 
calculable benefits which the farmer has derived 
from the discoveries of science, and the general 
diffusion of intelligence has generally removed his 
aversion to change in the models of cultivation. 

The agricultural reports which have been annu- 
ally issued from this Department, have been fa- 
vorably received by Congress, and large editions 
of each successive report have been printed and 
widely circulated. The influence exerted by them, 
can never be ascertained; but their circulation has 
been followed by a spirit of inquiry in the public 
mind, and a readiness to adopt new methods of 
culture and improved implements of husbandry, 
and a demand for concentrated manures from re- 
mote islands, and for the introduction of useful 
plants and animals from abroad. 

It is impracticable to open and conduct an ex- 
perimental farm under the direction or supervision 
of this Department, upon which the value of new 
plants and new theories of cultivation may be 
tested and determined. This task must be left 
to practical men who have a direct pecuniary in- 
terest. Of such men are the various agricultural 
associations composed. Each society, in its local- 
ity, can cause each new theory or plant or seed 
to be tested, and it can determine, with ease and 
certainty, the usefulness and _profitableness of 
each. These peculiar facilities of the agricultural 
societies of the country, have placed this branch 
of the public service in the position of a compiler 
of the facts established, and the information ob- 
tained through these agencies and the experience 
of private individuals. 

For years, seeds and cuttings of foreign and 
domestic growth have been distributed throughout 
the country. This has created such an active and 
extensive demand for them that it was impossible 
for the office to meet it; and consequently indi- 
vidual enterprise has enlisted in this service, and 
improved varieties have become articles of com- 
merce in every part of the country. Those who 
engage in this trade justly complain of the injury 

ne to their interests by a gratuitous distribuuon 
by Government of large quantities of the very & 
ticles offered by them in market. The last Con- 

ss having greatly reduced the appropriation 
low former estimates, the policy of distributing 
seeds of domestic growth was abandoned, and - 
ortion of the appropriation has been expende 
or their purchase. It is believed to be both wise 
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q just to confine operations to the purchase and 
: :ribution of such varieties of plants, seeds, cut- 
cogs, &C. gas have not already been introduced 
sto the country. F ‘ 
‘The tea seed has been introduced from China, 
.j germinated in houses prepared for that pur- 
‘ose yy Washington. The step next to be taken 
‘io convey the plants to suitable localities, and 
-eause them to be tested under the supervision 
intelligent ad responsible Rereaes, his will 
a, le period, and with 


.» done at the earliest practica 
no apprehension as to their successful growth in 
.j| cases in Which proper attention shall be given. 
~ The successful cultivation of the vine in this 
ountry no longer remains an experiment, The 
preadth of land planted in vineyards is every day 
-xtending and the yield is large and remunerative. 
The estimate is that we now have more than 
joven thousand acres devoted to this culture; and 
while the product of some vineyards, in the most 
f{yorable season, has been eight hundred gallons | 
to the acre, the average PAOR Pes acre of the whole 
country will compare favorably with that of the 
most successful wine-producing countries of Eu- 
rope, and its value is five or SIX hundred per cent. 
creater at the several places of production. The 
different species of native grapes have been sought 
for, and as far as practicable the value of each for 
the manufacture of wine has been tested by chem- 
ical analysis. ‘The modes of cultivation and the 
process of making and preserving wine have been 
examined, and much interesting and valuable in- 
formation obtained. A large number of cuttings 
of the best and most approved varieties have been 
prepared for distribution, _ ’ 
” Ste ps have been taken to introduce from foreign 
countries a variety of seeds, plants, and trees 
which may be usefully cultivated and grown in 
this country. 
A number of scientific gentlemen in various 
parts of the United States have been engaged for 
several years past, without compensation, in 
making meteorologicalobservations, which have 
been regularly communicated to the Patent Office; 
the necessary instruments being provided at the 
joint expense of the Patent Office and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. ‘To reduce these observations 
toa condensed tabular form, has involved an ex- 
enditure which has also been jointly sustained. 
hese observations, thus condensed, are now 
ready for the press, and will accompany the an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Patents. They 
exhibit the mean temperature of the seasons in 
different parts of the country, and thus furnish 
data esteemed of high importance in scientific 
agriculture, and as of great value in supplying the 
facts on Which are based important theories of 
the winds and storms that sweep over the conti- 
nent, 
In justice to the gentlemen who have devoted | 
their time and labor in this behalf, these tables | 
should be printed; but whether the expense should | 


be defrayed by the Smithsonian Institution or by 
the Government is a question submitted for the 
determination of Congress. 
lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
The Presipent or THE Unirep Srarss. 





THE DUTY OF PARTIES. 


| 
SPEECH OF HON. REUBEN DAVIS, | 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


ly ruz House or RepreseNntATIvEs, 
December 8, 1859, 


[REVISED BY HIMSELF,*] 
On the reconciliation of parties and the organization of | 
the House. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, said; | 
Mr. CLerg: It was said by the gentleman from 
llinois, a moment since, that he understood I was 
énxious to address the House to-day. I am not | 
anxious. Ihave been here for several days with- | 
out consuming a moment of your time. I was 
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other members, I would yield the floor, as | am 


as anxious as any one to have an organization, | 
and quite as unwilling, unnecessarily, to consume | 


In my remarks 
to-day, invective is no part of my purpose. I 
have nothing severe to utter against any member 
here. I speak only for the purpose of express- 
ing to the House my views in reference to the 
present condition of this vast country, and to point 
the attention of members here to the dangers 
which pend over us. I arise only to array, if 
possible, the Representatives of the nation here, 
in support of measures of harmony, and to induce 
others to come back to the support of the Govern- 


| ment in its spiritand intent, as established by our 
| revolutionary forefathers. 


I think the Govern- 


ment is worth saving. I am no disunionist, per 


| se. Itis the last desire of my heart that thisunion 


of States shall ever be rent asunder. I was, by 


| a revolutionary sire, taught to love it from my 
| cradle, and I now admire it for its present great- 
ness, for its vast achievements, and for its past 


| glories; and I am willing to-day to make as many 


and as large sacrifices for it as any man in this 
House or within the limits of our vast and great 
country. But,in my judgment, there are evils 
which may spring from it greater than any ad- 
vantages which the Union now affords, and when 
those evils shall come, if they ever do, with all my 
admiration for it I will aid in rending it asunder. 

Yesterday, the’ members of the Democratic 
party from the South were denounced by the dis- 


| tinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Net- 


s0N] as being fire-caters and disunionists. This 
is the language used to us in 1851, and then, as 
now, unjustly. The contestin that year, between 


| the two partes South, grew out of measures set- 





| peril o 


tled by the compromise of 1850 in such manner 
as to inflict upon the southern States great injus- 
tice. That, taken in connection with a long line 


| of former grievances, induced us to determine, by 


State action, to demand of the free States guaran- 


| tees for future equality and justice. We believed 


the features of the compromise foreshadowed the 
coming storm, which is now breaking with such 
terrible fury upon the southern States of this 
Union. We did not propose to go out of the 
Union; that was not the position of the South 
then. The party of the gentleman from Tennessee 
did then make the charge of disunion against us; 
but it was a party movement for party success and 
triumph. Many of our opponents then, now re- 
gret their opposition. Sir, our object was not 
disunion; we only proposed that the southern 
States should meet in convention and counsel to- 
gether; and if, in their judgment, the northern 
States were aggressing upon us, we would demand 
further consututional guarantees that our equality 
and rights, under the compact of our fathers, 
should no further be violated. To this extent 
only did our party go in 1851. We all denied 
the charge of disunion then made against us, 
The State-rights party did then say that, when 
this demand was mad by the southern States, if 
it was not heeded by the northern States, they 
would regard the refusal as etidence of their de- 
termination to overthrow our institutions and de- 
prive us of our equality in the Union; and in that 
event, rather than remain in thé Union as infe- 
riors, trampled upon by the despotic will of 
haughty usurpers, we would secede even at the 
coors var. And I say here to the gen- 
tleman, if the whole South had been ite in 
that demand, we would have secured concessions 
which would have given concord to our people 
and harmony to our country; and to-day, asper- 
ities of sectional feeling ae sectional animosity 
would not be now disturbing our deliberations. 
The honorable gentleman from Tennessee also 
holds the Democratic party responsible for the 
disturbed condition of the country. I suppose his 
object in this was to prejudice us in the estimation 
of the nation. Asa member of that party, I make 
no denial to the charge. I am willing to take the 
responsibility thereof; but has it occurred to him 
why this is so? We have been the granite shore 
again#t which the angry waves of abolitionism 


ready to vote the first hour I entered this Hall, || have beat in vain, which has put limits to its ad- 
and am now ready and willing; and if I could be || vance, and stayed its aggressions; we have stood 
assured no more speeches would be made by || Upon the Constitution of our country, and resisted 
en TS SERA 
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aggressior:, For this the thunders of their denun- 
ciation, from rostrum and pulpit, have been hurled 
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against us; to that extent the Democratic party 
may be responsible; to that extent we may be ob- 
noxious to the charge of the gentleman; and lam 
astonished it has not occurred to him that patri- 
ousm demands that he should have sinned with 
us, if ithe sinning. He knows the Abolitionists of 
the free States desire to overrun us; and have in- 
terfered with our domestic institutions within the 
limits of the States. I vindicate, then, the Demo- 
cratic party against the charge, but proudly as- 
sume the lofty responsibility. That party is the 
barrier over which the Abolitionists must break 
before they can invade directly our domestic insti- 


| tutions, or deprive us of our just equality under 
| the Constitution of our common country. 


| continued forever; and that ever 


| charge him or his party with having an 


| and murder, against the South. 


The position of our party is, that the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution shall be the rule of the 
action of the Government; that the integrity of 
the Government be maintained, and the Union be 
State in the 
Union be permitted to enjoy its full equality in 
rights and in privileges, under the compact of our 
fathers; and if this is not allowed, then the Union 
is a failure, and should be dissolved. We blush 
not to acknowledge this as our lofty position, and 
we sneer. at the criticism of opponents. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I wish to make to the hon- 
orable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Nexson] 
the most distinct disavowal of any intention to 
sympa- 
thy with Wittiam H. Sewarpand the Black Re- 
publican perty I cannot believe that any man 
has yet been born upon the soil of Tennessee, or 
breathes the air wafted over that gallant State, 


| who could for a moment coéperate with Wittiam 


H. Sewarp in his measures of treason, rapine, 
jut I do wish 
to remind him and his party that WituiaMm H, 
Sewarp has said the Democratic party must be 
put down, because it is now the only support of 
slavery. Do you not know he has said the only 
thing which now gives protection and security to 


| the mstitution of slavery, and averts from the 


| fanatics, is the national Democratic party? 


southern States an invading horde of murderous 


Do 
you not know he has said, every party which has 


| vindicated the rights of the South to her institu- 


tion has been annihilated by the Abolitionists? 


_ Do you not know he has said, the only thing re- 


maining to be done, to enable him to propagate 
effectually and successfully his doctrines of eman- 


_cipation, is the destruction of the Democratic 





| 


| 





| aiding that 


party? He admits it is national, and the only 
national party in the country,and therefore stands 
in his way to triumph. tell you, then, if the 
Black Republicans shall be victors in the battle 
they are now fighting with the northern wing of 
our party, nothing national will remain, and the 
Constitution of our country must be destroyed in 
the sectional conflict for existence. This being the 
case, looking to the great object the Republican 


| party has in view, are you not indirectly—ah, 


directly, I may say, although not intentionally— 
_party to effect its object, by your 
present position: es 

Mr. NELSON. With the permission of my 
friend from Mississippi, I beg leave to say, once 
for all, that, so far as yh personally caneerned, 
I detest the doctrines avowed by Witiiam Ei, 
SEwarRp. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I knaw that; and 
therefore desire fairly to bring to your attention 
how your passion now may aid him in breaking 
down the Democratic party, which he so anx- 
iously desires to destray for the sinof staying the 
ruin he would bring upon us. I believe the gen- 
tleman and his party are as patrioticasI am. 1 
believe that he and they would make as man 
sacrifices for the interests and rights of the South 
as I would; and therefore it is I appeal to them 
ta come to-day, throwing over the memory of our 
past party conflicts the mantle of oblivion, hush- 
ing their prejudices for us in slumbers, and arra 
themselves under the constitutional banner of the 
national Democracy, and fight with us as allies, 
until we shall have vanquished forever from this 
Eden of liberty, this land of the free, and this 
home of the brave, this foul and fendish spirit 
of abolitionism, which, if allowed to live, mus§ 
bring ruin upon us all alike. 

Holding the Democratic party to be the only 
national! party of the country, embodying the only 
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element of power capable of resisting successfully 
the further advance of abolitionism, in my judg- 
ment, it is the duty of conservative men every- 
where—come from whatever quarter of the Union 
they may, called by whatever name—to come 
forward, sustain us and aid us inthe vindication of 
the country against the wild and wicked schemes 
of treason and revolution of the Republicans. J 
do notaddress myself to the Americans only, but 
to conservative men of all names. The prosper- 
ity and safety of the Union demand that the wild 
storm of fierce and angry passion now reveling 
through the southern States, awakened into being 
by the Harper’s Ferry affair, and now to be aug- 
mented into a Hurricane by the intelligence that 
sixty-three members upon this floor have signed 
the insurrectionary recommendations contained 
in the Helper book should be allayed, that some 
evidence should be given whiich will enable the 
South to sleepin quiet until the next presidential 
election, which we have determined to regard as 
decisive of the future. It is the duty of all, this 
day, todeclare unceasing and relentless waragainst 
the designs of the Black Republicans, and thus 
quiet existing agitation. Come, let us pledge our- 
selves to maintain the Constitution’s equality and 
justice, which has held us together thus far. In 
this there is nothing unmanly, nothing undigni- 
fied, or anything worthy of censure. On the con- 
trary, it is yd of laudation. 

I remember, when the allied*armies of Europe 
had driven Napoleon back to Paris from his bloody 
fields of conquest in Germany, and caused him to 
abdicate, and had banished him to Elba, and had 
assembled in Vienna to reconstruct the nations 
upon the continent, and had, in the performance 
of this delicate duty, quarreled among themselves, 
and were arraying their armies against each other 
to make the decision with the sword, intelligence 
reached them that Napoleon had escaped from his 
banishment and was again France—discord was 
hushed, and instantly all elements were united 
against their common enemy. Cannot conserva- 
tive men, although they may differ upon other 
subjects, act with the wisdom and magnanimity 
of the great nations of Europe? Can they not act 
together until they shall put down the common 
enemy of our great and glorious country—the en- 





emy to equal rights and free institutions, and of 


the Constitution of the Union? Come, gentlemen, 
let us unite our shields over the heart of the Con- 
stitution, and inscribe on our banner State rights 
and strict construction of the Constitution, and 
maintain it or perish together. 

Sut gentlemen say they see no cause of alarm. 
1 would there were no cause. I think [ shall show 
hereafler great cause for apprehension; and that 
prudence demands action—instant, decisive, and 
effective. 

Before T proceed further with my remarks, I 
must ask one question of this House and the 
country. It is this: What is the cause of the 
want of harmony between the northern and south- 
ern States? Which section is responsible for this 
discord? A more loyal people, I assert, to-day, 
than the people of the South have always been, 
never lived in any country. We have paid our 
part of your taxes without complaint, without 
murmuring. We have fought your battles in every 
war, and with as much heroism and gallantry as 
the people of the North. We have shown our- 
selves always as ready to vindicate the rights of 
the northern people when aggressed upon either 
land or sea, as they have done themselves, and on 
many occasions we have stimulated them to duty. 
There is not a single duty which a people owe to 
their Government which we have not discharged 
willingly, which we have not performed with 
alacrity and fidelity. We have never demanded 
of the Governmenta single right to which we were 
not clearly entitled under the constitutional com- 
pact with our fathers; and I challenge gentlemen 
on the other side of this House to put their finger 
upon a single demand we have ever made to which 
we were not entitled, not only by the spirit but 
the very letter of the Constitution. On the other 
hand, I declare, that the Representatives of the 
South have never by their votes withheld from 
the North a single act of justice. Then, as we 
have been loyal to the Government, as we have 
discha every duty we owe the Government, 
as we have denied nothing to the free States which 














was theirs of right, as we have done you full jus- 
tice in everything, as we have by our agricultural 
industry contributed to lay the foundation of your 
great national and commercial wealth, as we have 
done all this, why is it that we this day have no 
peace and are now compelled to look for safety 
against your aggressions out of the Union? But 
you tell us we have no cause of complaint. I will 
show otherwise: In March, 1858, Witi1am H. 
Sewarputtered, upon the floorof the United States 
Senate, this language: 

“The question of slavery in the Federal Territories, 
which are the nurseries of future States, independent of its 
moral and liumane elements, involves a dynastical struggle 
of two antagonistical systems, the labor of slaves and the 
labor of freemen, for mastery in the Federal Union.”’ 

Now, mark the proposition: It is that there 
exist in the States hich make our Federal Union 
two distinct systems of labor in positive antag- 
onism, resulting in an ‘‘irrepressible conflict”’ 
which admits of no reconciliation or compromise 
The one system is that of the southern States— 
the other that of the free States. This is an im- 
portant announcement, and, if true, must result 
in the overthrow of one or the other, and that 
after long-protracted and bloody war. In con- 
nection with this assertion, the same gentleman, 
at Rochester, in the course of the next summer, 
declared that this antagonism could only end by 
the emancipation of slavery in the southern States 
or the introduction of slavery into the free States. 
I shall not stop, Mr. Clerk, to discuss the correct- 
ness of this position. [tis enough for my purpose 
that it is so regarded by the Black Republican 
party in the non-slaveholding States, and that 
they are now acting upon it, and thereby forcing 
us to assume the attitude of defense, and are em- 
bittering the fountain of peace and concord, and 
forever alienating the affections of the people of 
the two sections of the Union. It is tellin less 
than a solemn declaration of war, and we must 
prepare for it. Suppose, Mr. Clerk, we were to 
receive in this House, to-day, a proclamation from 
Great Britain, in which it was stated that an an- 
tagonism existed in the form and principles ot 
their Government and ours, and that both must 
become despotic or both free, and that the antag- 
onism could not be arrested or compromised until 
the one or the other was overthrown and subju- 
gated. What, sir, do you think, would be our in- 
dignation, and how would we act in such an 
emergency? Millions would be appropriated for 
defense, and the nation would resound with the 
ery, To arms! Do you think, sir, that we of the 
South are less sensitive to this threat made against 
us, or less willing to defend the land of our nativ- 
ity—our sunny valleys, in which sleep the remains 
if ise fathers—than the whole nation would be 
in the case I have supposed? If you do, I assure 
you, sir, you are mistaken in the character of our 
people, in their lofty patriotism, in their man! 
courage, in their recklessness of death, in their 
hatred of tyranny. We will resist. We are the 
descendants of a revolutionary ancestry, who spilt 
their blood like water, and spent their money 
without regret, to strike off the shackles of Brit- 
ish injustice and legislative tyranny; and we will 
sacrifice our liyes, burn our houses, and convert 
our sunny South—now beautiful as a garden of 
flowers, rich in soil, and yielding to agricultural 
industry the abundance which has given to the 
North and the world its present commercial and 
national prosperity—into a wilderness waste. We 
will do it, sir, at the hazard of bringing upon the 
world bankruptcy and ruin, famineand pestilence, 
lamentation and mourning. 

Mr. Clerk, it is declared that the labor systems 
of the two sections of the Union are incompatible, 
and that one or the other must go down. War 
is declared against us. Sir, may I not ask national 
and conservative men, whether Americans or anti- 
Lecomptonists, whether Whigs or philosophers, 
to unite with us in the organization of this House 
as one means of arresting this war of interest, 
until the sober second thought of the people can 
have time to recover and blot it out for eyr. It 
is time we were harmonizing. It is time we were 
codperating. It is time the constitutional and 
national men of the nation were rallying under 
our banner, given as it is to the whole couan- 
try and dedicated to nationality Americans, I 
appeal to you by the love you have for your fair 
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is a fight involving the destiny of the world and the 
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South. You have no 


' + party organizat; : 
is national. 2 ation 


You can codéperate w; 
; . perate with pn, 
party in the North outside of the idieehan 4 


ganization. You see us struggle for exis 
an existence necessary to avert the de 
hangs overus. We ask you, to-da 


whic 


AiStence— 
eae Which 
7 4 ‘ : >to rally wj 
us and aid us in putting this rebellecus orgenine 
s 4a- 


tion, whose advance columns have already poll 

ted our soil with their tread of treason and “d 
southern blood upon southern soil; we “ar 
ask you to aid us in our efforts to avert fron 
the country the calamity of a Black Republi = 
Speaker of this House; retain your party — 
if you will—your distinctive organization, This 


future of mankind. When we have settled 
contest we can again divide and carry on our co 
test as to what Is best to be done to promote a 
general welfare and individual happiness rs 
people. This will be the highest evidence 
triotism and devotion to your country’s 
which you can give, and for it your constituents a; 
home will thank you, and the Democracy throyeh. 
out the Union will thank you, and your wiye: 
and children will thank you, and God will bless 
you, and from millions of voices you will heart} 
songs of rejoicing and praise. 

Mr. Clerk, this interference with our rights js 
in direct violation of the compact of our fathers 
and is positively in defiance of the very letter of 
the Constitution. Our fathers, at the close of the 
war of independence, found thirteen States her». 
each was a perfect sovereignty, and possessed 
unlimited powers of legislation, and were fully 
adequate to the duty of passing all laws necessary 
for her people—to make treaties, declare war,and 
do everything appertaining to government. They 
| saw, however, the complication which would 
| arise from commercial intercourse with each other 
| and with foreign nations, and they, therefore, 
thought it better to create a General Government, 
with jurisdiction over the subject of war, foreign 
| commerce, and inter-State intercourse. Its juris- 
diction, therefore, embraces subjects strictly na- 
tional, while all that appertains to individuality 
falls within the jurisdiction of the State govern- 
| ments. But I have not time toelaborate this branch 
| of my subject, and I will pass on. 
| Mr. Clerk, many of the gentlemen who recom- 
| mended the Helper book excuse themselves now 
| bythe plea ofignorance. I wish to know whether 
they will repudiate the hideous doctrines contained 
in this speech of Sewarp’s. Thatlittle, smallest 
| one of the Wasasurn family, from Maine, | 
believe, uttered about the same language, last win- 
ter, upon this floor. Mr. Sewarp says: 

** Each one of the existing States has already staked not 
only its internal welfare but its influence in the councils of 
the nation on the decision of this contest. Each one has 


| already staked its internal harmony on the decision of the 
question.” 


Here he announces that the internal harmony 
of each of the States of the Union is staked on 
the issue. What is the issue; nothing short of 
the destruction of slavery within the limits ofthe 
States. This is war waged against us in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and you of the Republican 
party knowit. Do you disavow this. It ismore 
offensive than the Helper book—you do not repu- 
diate it, butindorse it. You have already carned 
that war into our borders by invasion. You have 
sent armed men into the State of Virginia, murder- 
ing our people, advising our slaves to take arms 
from you for the most despicable of all purposes, 
the butchery of helpless women and innocent chil- 
dren. For it I invoke the vengeance of Heave? 
upon you. While the invasion was prepariis 
Sewarp made this announcement, and foreto! 
this invasion, and but nine months since siXty- 
three of you indorsed and recommended the Help:t 
book as a means of encouraging John Brown! 
his fiendish and murderous plots, You even 2° 
so far as to say you will neither have ee 
social, or religious intercourse with us. / re these 
things not calculated to inflame the minds of * 

t and high-souled people? Is there no caus’ 
in all this for disunion, and the dissevering th 
ties that bind these States ther? If we were 
to hold this chalice to your lips would you n°! 
be excited? { question whether your cold nn 
ophy would not kindle to a flume, which wou! 
consume yourselves if not us. 
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But the struggle between these two systems ‘is 


not to be arrested or reconciled by compromises || 


orotherwise.”” What, then, is to be its end? Com- 
promises cannot terminate, nor can it** otherwise 

be ended save by the extermination of the one sys- 
tem or the other. I confess, sir, this though itis as 
bold as it is impudent, as insulting as it is treason- 
able, may be as true as the position is founded in 
false philosophy. Well, sir, itis an announcement 


we cannot misunderstand, and w ill not disregard. 
We are arming to meet it. In this are we acting 


improperly or unwisely? Would the people of 


the free States not do the same thing under sirh- 
ilar circumstances? We see and feel that unless 
we now arrest this conflict, and extinguish the 
fres of this relentless war declared against us, even 
in blood if necessary, ere long we will be com- 


elled to stand by, powerless to avenge, and look || 


upon the flame as it arises from our burning 
homes, and witness the gleaming blade as it strikes 
to the hearts, our wives and our children and 
ourselves. Weare excited upon this subject, and 
iystiy so, and we are arming for the worst. 

But we are to have no more compromises; you 


left us which can be surrendered even to compro- 
mise. We have already yielded you everything 
which compromise can reach, and that you know. 
We have yielded that for which your early strug- 


gles were—the balance of power; and therefore it | 


is you now use the language of defiance toward 
us, and tell us you intend ouroverthrow. There 
are two things which have never been yielded— 
our homes and our honor; and these things we 
will never yield, You may, by the brute force 
of numbers, rob us of our homes, but our honor 
will be vindicated by the title we give you written 
inour blood. Sir, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Stevens,] on the day before yester- 
day, had the insolence to insinuate that the South 
had surrendered her honor in the compromises 
already made. For the sake of peace we have 
surrendered many of our political rights; but we 
will surrender no more. We will not be driven 
one inch beyond where we now stand; we will be 
butchered first, and only invite those who have 
raised the storm to lead its maddened columns, 


that we may encounter them in the death-grasp, | 


and catch the first wail of their damned spirits as 
they enter the regious of wo. But, Mr. Clerk, 
I will proceed with the examination of this speech 
of Wituiam H. Sewarp, because it is the plat- 
form of the Republican party. It was so an- 
nounced last winter upon this floor, by Mr. Gid- 


dings, in his valediciory, with the concurrence of | 
the whole Republican party. He advised his || 


frends to present Sewarp and his platform in 
1860. He admitted they might be defeated in 
that contest, but gave it as his — that it 
would be their last defeat. He told them to pre- 
sent the naked question of emancipation of our 
slaves, and I heard no dissenting veice. The 
advice did receive an approving sanction. 

“Does this fact mean nothing? All parties in this coun- 
try that have tolerated the extension of slavery, except one, 
have perished for that error already. ‘That last one—the 
Democratic party—is hurrying on, irretrievably, toward the 


same fate.” 

Does this language mean nothing? Do gentle- 
men on the other side of the House indorse it? 
They certainly have not repudiated it. You have 
already arrested the extension of slavery. Srw- 
ARD Says: 


“All parties in this country that have tolerated the ex- 
tension of slavery, except one, have perished for that error 


already.” 
_ Does not this language declare there is but one 
issue before the American people, and upon that 
issue the election for President, in 1860, is to be 
put? And does that issue not embrace both the 
extension and existence of slavery? He says so; 
and no man of the y has taken issue with him 
Upon it. Whoare the parties to it? Sewarpsays 
itis the Democratic party on the one side, and the 
Black Republican on the other; and that the Dem- 
Ocratic party must be hurried on toits ruin. Ad- 
inistration after Administration, weare triumph- 
antly told, has fallen beneath the fieree war of the 
Abolitionists; and they tell us the only party now 
national is the Democratic party, and it is that 
which arrests them in their march to conquest and 
“ictory and that it must.and shall be destroyed. 
These announcements have, and are,extinguish- 


The Duty of Part 


ies—Mr. Davis. 
|| ing-in the southern heart all sympathy with the |! 
| great mass of the northern population, and are sub- 
stituting seeds which must produce fruits of bitter | 
revenge. I, to-day, have more affection for an | 
Englishman than t have for a Black Republican. 
The latter I regard as wishing to oppress me and 
| curse me with injustice and wrong, while the 
| former engages with me in honest and just eom- 
mercial intercourse. Do you believe, gentlemen, 
thata people between whom there exists a feeling 
amounting almost to hatred can long live at peace? 
*““All Administrations which have avowed this policy 


have gone down dishonored for that cause, except the pres- 
| ent one.”’ 


The honorable member from Tennessee [Mr. | 
| Nexson] eulogized Mr. Fillmore for having done | 
| much forsouthern rights and southern institutions, | 
Admit it; but has he, too, not fallen for that very | 
cause? Fallen because he dare do his duty to | 
his oath and the Constitution of his country? Now, 

| 
| 


sir, the member from Tennessee and his party 
have an opportunity to avenge the fall of their 
hero, and do good service to their country by>| 


| striking—and in our ranks, and with us—the mon- || 
wil] grant us none, Thank God, there ts nothing |! 


| ster fiend abolitionism. Will they do it? or will 
| they stand indifferent spectators in the battle with | 
| the Democracy, and see us fall, and then render 
| quietly the dominion of the country to the usur- 
| per? Ay, sir, the same arch traitor tells us that— 


| _**A pit deeper and darker still is opening to receive this 
|, Administration, because it sins more deeply than its pre- 
| decessors.”? 

The sin of President Buchanan, for which he is 
to be immolated to the black god of abolitionism 
is, he has too faithfully discharged his duty to the 
1. Are we, then, tostand by and see our con- 
|| stitutional friends ofthe North, lending usa helping 
|| hand in the hour of danger, trampled in the dust? 
| 


We oughtnot. Are wetoallow them to be defeated 
|| by Sewarp and his revotutionary followers? We 
|| should not. I have said revolutionary followers. 
|| I have said it not idly. I have the proofs for the 
|| charge—proofs which will show Sewarp must | 


|| have known of John Brown’s intention to invade 





the gallows, and for which knowledge Sewarp 

deserves it. {[Applause.] | 
‘There is a meaning in all these facts, which it becomes 

|! us to study well. The nation has advanced another stage ; 

i| it has reached the point where intervention by the Gov 

ernment for slavery and slave States will no longer be 
tolerated.”” 

What is that stage to which the Union has ad- 
|| vanced? It is this: at the time of the formation of 
|| the Government there were twelve slave States 
} 


| 





| 


and but one free State, and we retained the major- 
ity until within a few years past; now there are 
seventeen free States, and only fifteen slave, so 
the balance of power has passed from the slave 
to the free States. In this condition of things, we 
are informed that the free States are organizing to 
seize the Government as the representative of | 
their system of labor, and itis to be used by them | 
as the instrument for the destruction of our sys- 
tem, and while in their pessession, will no longer 
be allowed to intervene for the protection of sla- 
very or the slave States. Our property is to be 
left exposed to the invasion of the robber and the 
lawless; and even if the slave shall rebel against 
his master, we are not to expect any support 
from the Government. [have always understood 
that the object and purpose of government was 
protection of pengetns and when the protection 
of property ceased, the citizen was released from 


recognition of the dutics of government, we of 
| the slave States would now be satisfied; but we 
are told that we shall not have protection, and 
|| that we shall still observe allegiance. This will | 
|| convert the Government into a despotism of the | 
| most detestable character, and will cause us to 
resist. 

But again, we are informed that the State itself | 
shall not be protected in its sovereignty. Now, | 
Mr. Clerk, this Government is the Government 
of the slave States as much so as that of the free. | 
It was made by a compact between the slave and | 
free States, and I must ask gentlemen of the oppo- | 
sition what right they have to seize it to our exclu- | 
| sion, and whether the act will not be a revolution | 

and constitute those engaged in it rebels. This | 
announcement is a declaration to the nations of | 
the whole earth that they may invade us in our 


| 








|| his allegiance to that government, and with this || 
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|| John Brown, and a thousand other John 





| civil or political rights. 
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with im Aunity . 
rowns, 


sovereignty and our property 


|| may invade us and the Government will remain 


neutral—there will be no Army, no Navy, sent to 
resist any invasion; bat we are to be left to the 
tender mercies of ourenemies Yet we are told 


| we have no right to complain; that we have no 


right to suppose we will not be protected in our 
property,and should submit peaceably to the Gov- 
ernment passing into the hands of the Black Re- 


publicans. We may do it, but I do not believe 
we will. Ought we not, then, in frankness to tell 


our northern compatriots that if we are not to be 
protected in the Union, we will protect ourselves 
out of it, even at the hazard of deluging this vast 
country in a sea of blood? Sewarp says: 

** Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its interest, 
its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to assume 
the Government of the Republic.” 

So we are informed there is a conflict between 
the system of labor in the free and slave States, 
and free labor is organizing to take possession of 
the Government, and when this event happens, 
you inform us we shall neither be protected in our 
Q You even go so far in 
your meanness as to tell us you intend, by the 


|| power of the Government, to force us to submit 
| to your tyranny, despotism, oppression, robber- 


ies, and wrongs. Thatis the announcement you 
make tous. [f you want this Government, and 
wish to get rid of us, say so, and I will take you 


| by the hand on that ea in the galleries) 


and bid you a joyful adieu, and will promise to 
let you alone, but you must letusalone. We have 
always let you alone in the Union, and you must 
let us alone; in other words, while we are together 
let us stand by.the contract of our forefathers— 
men a great deal better, perhaps, than those occu- 
pying seats on either side of this House. 

Again, Sewarp says: 

« We will henceforth meet you boldly and resolutely here 


| onthe floor of the Senate, in the Territories or out of them, 
| wherever you may go to extend slavery. It has driven you 
| back in California and in Kansas; it will invade you soon 


|| States, as announced b 
| the speech from which 





in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and ‘Texas.”’ 

Ah! ‘it will invade you soon in Maryland 
and Virginia.’’ And, as foretold, Virginia has 
been invaded; invaded with pikes, with lances, 
with rifles; yes, with Sharpe’s rifles. Your mur- 
derers have already come within the limits of our 
the traitor Sewarp, in 
have taken this extract. 
Did he know of Brown’s intention to make this 
invasion at the time the speech was made, and 
was it Brown’s invasion to which he had refer- 
ence? Forbes says so; certain it is, the invasion 
wasthen concocted. We have been invaded,and 
the facts of it show Sewarp to be a traitor and 
deserving the gallows. [Applause in the retns | 
Brown had organized his invasion atthe tame, an 
the constitution had been formed when the speech 
was made. Forbes was in the city of Washing- 
ton then, and says he had a conversation with 
SEWARD in regard to tae invasion. This testi- 
mony is sustained by that of Cook. Sewarp him- 
self admits a conversation with Forbes about that 
time, and that he wanted money for an object 
which he refuses to disclose. It is due to justice 
thatI should state that Sewarp denies that Forbes 
communicated to him the fact of the intended in- 
vasion; but, in my judgment, the weight of evi- 
dence is against him and in-favor of Forbes. | 
believe Forbes. The word invasion has its own 
meaning. Brown had organized an invasion of 
Virginia, and Sewarp saul Virginia would soon 
be mvaded. He cannot escape complicity in the 
affair 

Are these facts not startling, and should they 
not awaken apprehension in the mind of south- 
ern people? Is it not time we were arming for our 
defense ? We are arming, and who will condemn 
us? 

Sewarp said ‘* the invasion will be not merely 
harmless but beneficent, if we yield reasonably to 
its moderate and just demands.’’ What invasion 
does ‘he refer to, unless it is Brown’s invasion? 
This language is exactly the same used by John 
Brown, who said, if Virginia had allowed him 
to take her negroes off peaceably, and without 
making any mabens abe weal not have killed 
anybody. aughter.} Brown said he did not 
mean to kill anybody. Sewarp said the invasion 
would be harmless and beneficent to us, if we 
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yielded to their just and moderate demands. But 
if we did not yield, what then?) Why, Brown | 
said he would kill our people, and butcher our 
women and children. Sewanrp said: 

‘‘ Whether that consummation shall be allowed to take 
effect with needful and wise precautions against sudden | 
change and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, is all | 
that remains for you [the people of the South] to decide.” 


This is the very language of John Brown. 
Whether we will allow it to be done quietly or | 
not, is the only question we are allowed to decide. 
We are allowed to decide, but however we de- | 
cide makes no difference; the thing is to be done, | 
at all hazards. Virginia has decided, and has | 
hune the traitor Brown, and will hang the traitor 
Sewarp, if he is found in her borders. [Laugh- | 
ter.} Virginia has refused to yield, and you have 
attempted toforce her. She met violence with vio- 
leace—has hung your leader, Brown—has stood 
upon yous borders with her armed men and defied 
you, but your clansmen appeared not to rescue 
the traitor. 

Mr. KILGORE. There was no disposition | 
upon the part of anybody at the North to do it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I judge men by 
their acts and not by their declarations, as I judge 
you by this Helper book. 

Mr KILGORE. I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the first author of this doc- 
trine of an “irrepressible conflict.’’ 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I cannot yield | 
for that purpose now. 

Mr. KILGORE. I merely want to read a 
short extract—an editorial from a leading south- 
erm yaper, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The gentleman 
will allow me to say that I am after Sewarp, and 
if that gentleman has any other irrepressible-con- 
fliet man whom he wishes castigated, he can bring 
him forward hereafter. Sewarp is as much as | 
can manage at a time. 

lf there were no undiscovered person in this 
affair, why did Brown so impressively urge his 
known confederates not to betray their friends— 
and who are those friends not to be betrayed? 
The testimony, to my mind, shows Sewarp to | 
be one. 

Mr. Clerk, we are arming, but not against the | 
Government; we are arming to put down rebel- 
lion against the Government; we are for the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The Black Republicans showed their 
organized rebellion when they presented Frémont 
as a sectional candidate for the Presidency, as a 
representative of their system of free labor in oppo- 
sition to our system of slave labor; between which, 
they say, exists an irrepressible conflict. In that | 
act you undertook to seize the Government for 
yourselves, in violation of the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution. Against that rebellion we in- | 
tend to act; we mean to put it down even if we | 
have to do it with the bayonet. And I call upon | 
the American party to come forward and aid 
in putting down this rebellion. I call “on the | 
anti-Lecomptonites to come forward and aid us | 
in putting down this rebellion. I call wpon men 
of all parties, of all names, from whatever section 
of the country they come, to rally under the stand- 
ard of the Constitution, under the old flag of our 
fathers—tnder the stars and stripes of our coun- 
try—to aid in striking down rebellion that has 
grown up in our midst; some of the fruits of which 
we have already tasted. Understand, we do not 
mean to go out of the Union to whip you; we 
mean to whip you im the Union; we mean to crush 
out vour rebellion in our midst, by the aid of pa- 
triotic men North, South, East,and West. That 
is what we intend. Do not call us disunionists, 
at all; that is not our policy. We know what 
you are after; you are money-loving people. 
{Laughter.} You think we will withdraw, and 
leave you in possession of this fine house. [Loud 
laughter. ] We do not mean to do it. You think 
we will leave you the money now in the Treasury; 
you think you will get the Navy without cost, 
and the Army with arms in their hands. You 
are mistaken. We will use the Navy to put down 
your rebellion against the Government; we will 
use the Army to put it down; and we will hang 
the last one of you, unless you return to your 
duty. That is what we mean todo. [Roars of 
laughter.} The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Ne son] asks whether we intend to oppose the | 
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off of us. But we hope to defeat such a dire ca- 
lamity by the election of a national man, by the 
aid of the votes of his party; and we expect, by 
the same aid, to avert the still greater calamity, 
in 1860—the election of Wittiam H. Sewarp. 
Mr. Clerk, for our denunciation of the Helper 
book, and those who recommend its treasonable 
doctrines, we are said to be unnecessarily sensi- 
tive. What! is it expected we will remain silent, 
while we sce a treasonable organization for our 
destruction. It advises insurrection. It advises 
the non-slaveholding white men of the South to 
unite with the negro to commit murder; to kill 
their neighbors; slaughter women and children; 
declares that the white man South is unworthy 


|| of political, religious, or social association; and 


yet gentlemen think we should be silent, and these 
very men say we have no cause for excitement. 
Gentlemen on the other side of this House would 
have us regard them as men of straw until they 
have silently and surely trammeled us beyond 
escape. Sir, we shall listen no longer to their 


syren song of peace; we will judge them by their | 


actions; and we are putting ourselves in readiness 
for the worst. The Black Republican party have 
from eight to ten million people in its ranks— 


| fighting people—whose ancestors fought well in 


the war of the Revolution and in the war with 

Mexico. We will not regard them with contempt; 

but prepare to settle the great issues involved in 
_ our controversy with them by the arbitrament of 
the sword. 

Sir, three or four of the gentlemen who certi- 
fied the book say they had not read it, and did 
not understand its contents; the other sixty re- 
main sullen and silent. None have disavowed its 
recommendation. So far as anything has -been 
said in exculpation, it is a mere aenlal of knowl- 
edge of the contents. Gentlemen must remember 
that by the rules of the criminal law the culprit 
is not allowed to testify in his own behalf. If it 
were not so, the greatest criminal would escape 
punishment. By your silence you indorse the 
murderous and revolutionary doctrines uttered by 
Helper, and the still more treasonable doctrines 
contained in the speech of Wirtiam H. Sewarp 
from which I have been extracting. And I charge 
to-day, in the face of the nation, that the book 
and speech were put forward at the very time 
they were to prepare the mind of the non-slave- 
holding white man South for the then organized 
invasion of Virginia by John Brown. 

A Memnper suggested something about takin 
the testimony of members, under oath, in mea 
to the Helper book. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Oh, I have so 
often had occasion to putmen on their oaths, and 
have heard them testify falsely so often that I do 
not like to run the risk of inducing men to com- 
mit perjury. I have, therefore, no disposition to 
put them upon their oaths. 

Mr. Clerk, this book, this speech, admonish 
the South of her doom. I will not detain the 
| House by referring to the ten thousand accumu- 

lative evidences of the intention of the Black Re- 
publican party. Sewarp is a representative man, 
and is the personation of the purposes of the party. 
The object is the emancipation of the slaves. Sir, 
I shall not detain you with a presentation of the 
devastation which must follow it—the midnight 
burning, the cruel tortures, atrocities not to be 
named by civilized lips, or heard by civilized ears. 
, I will not call up, before the imagination of mem- 
bers, the South in her dissolution, lying, like a 
mighty Leviathan, bleeding at every pore. I will 
only briefly consider its effects upon the general 
prosperity of the people of this country and the 
world. emancighse our slaves, and you extin- 
guish property now valued at about four billion 
dollars, the great productive wealth of the world. 
The labor being destroyed, our land in the South 
now worth at least $5,000,000,000, is rendered 
unproductive and idle during this generation, and 
for generations to come. It is this capital which 
lies at the foundation of our present national and 
| individual owes By it, from four to five 
hundred million dollars annually added to the 
aggregate wealth of the nation. From it ema- 
| nates our national prosperity, and it is that which 
| gives individual prosperity. Destroy it,and you 
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inauguration of a Black Republican Speaker of || produce national bankruptcy, and, of con 
this House? We will not, if they keep their hands | quence, individual bankrupte 


y. Destroy it, and 
you bring famine upon the and—laboring men 
of procuring support for themselves and fay)j. 
lies. : 

Now, sir, in view of these calamities, y 
and individual, shall this Black Republican y: 
upon all the interest of mankind be allowed to : 
on, or will the nation come to the aid of the = 
tional Democracy in putting down that y, 
The storm cloud of anarchy and blood 
nage and desolation has gathered darkly 


ational 


party > 
and ear- 
over our 


, er come to- 
gether, telling us of its close proximity, Ris 


Americans, come conservatives, come patriots. let 
us stand together and bare our bosoms to jts veel. 
geance, and live with, or die for, our country _ 
freedom, and its laws. 

Gentlemen ofthe Republican party, I warn yoy 


try, its 


| Present your sectional candidate for 1860: elo: 
| him as the representative of your system of labor: 








take possession of the Government as the instry. 
ment of your power In this conflict of & jprs. 


| pressible conflict,”’ and we of the South will tea; 


this Constitution in pieces, and look to our guys 
for justice and right against aggression and wrong, 
Decide, then, the destinies of this great country. 
We are prepared for the decision * 


UNION, PATRIOTISM, AND PEACE. 





SPEECH OF HON. E. JOY MORRIS. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
December 8, 1859, 
[REVISED BY NIMSELF.*] 
On the election of Speaker, and in defense of the North. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Cierk: Occupying, as I do, a perfectly 
independent political position, I am at liberty, fre 
from any particular party bias, to vote in the rlee- 
tior. of Speaker, and on all questions which shall 
come before the House, when it shall have been 
duly organized, according to my sense of duty tw 
the country and my constituents. In sucha posi- 
tion, | do not sympathize with extreme men and 
measures, on either hand, and shall, as far as pos- 
sible, avoid any countenance of, or participation 
in, the discussion of topics of an exclusively s 
tional character, introduced merely to stimu!s 
party passions, and inflame:local prejudices. 

As a Representative, Mr. Clerk, of an emi- 
nently conservative constituency, I am surprised 
to see the deeply exciting question of slavery, th 
agitation of which has been so constantly depre- 
cated as inflaming the public mind and disturbing 
the peace of the country, pepenseesy introduced 
here by gentlemen representing slaveholding con- 
stituencies. Sir, | am opposed to all unnecessary 
agitation on the subject. I am willing to meet 
only when it comes before us in the ordinary 
action of a legislative body. But I protest agains! 
its being thrust upon us now, before the House 
is organized, and to the obstruction of publt 
business, and in order to confuse the election 0 
Speaker. i. 

There are many tests, Mr. Clerk, of the fidelity 
of men to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to the union and harmony of the country. 
Crises in our political history from time to ume 
occur which put men’s principles to a stern proo', 
when loyalty tothe party and devotion to the cou! 
try come in conflict; when the voice of patriotism 
or faction must be heeded; when the popular w!! 
or that of the Executive must be observed. 1 
such a crisis stood my honorable friend from Ohio 
(Mr. Snermay] in the last Congress, during te 
memorable struggle on the admission of Kansss 
under the Lecompton constitution. Upon ov 
action at that time depended not only the tranquil: 
lity of the particular district of country abou 
which we were legislating, but the peace of the 
whole nation. Se 

Under previous legislation the people of Kans 
were allowed to determine for themselves wheth«' 
they would come into the Union as a free or slave 
Aint toate ob cat Utes cece NL badd lasdemassiano 


* For the original report, see page 69 Cong. Globe- 
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Sate. While engaged in the solution of that im- minister the rules of the House with equal ‘and | 

vortant question, every act of fraud, violence, and 1 exact justice to all parties. 
rufianism perpetrated against them, to prevent || But, Mr. Clerk, we are told that Mr. Suerman 
the free expression of opinion, was countenanced is one of those who signed the recommendation 
by this wicked Administration, and a tonstitution | in favor of Helper’s book. Very well, sir; I did 
was brought into this House which was not the || not sign it, and I claim no particular credit for not 
act of the people of Kansas. It was fraudulent |, doing so. [have read but little of the book. So 
from beginning to end; one which would not bear |) far as I do know anything about it, I understand 
i that itis a work written by a native of a southern 
State; a book peculiarly and almost exclusively 
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the test of investigation. When the House raised 
a committee for the purpose of investigating the } 
frauds with which it was tainted, the Speaker— addressed to southern men, reciting the experi- | 
+ whom I entertain personally the most profound || ences of a southern man, and drawing a compar- | 
spect—violated the first principles of parliament- |! ison between the productiveness and the utility of 
ary law, and appointed a magority on the com- || free and slave labor. The book, sir, must fall or |! 
mittee opposed to the very object for which the || stand upon its own merits. And what is done 
House had ereated it, and thus defeated the ex- || here? Why, gentleman magnify this book into 
posure of the iniquitous proceedings by which the || a tremendous engine of mischief. They proclaim 
legal voice of the people of Kansas had been coun- |) that this book and all who indorse it are capable 
terfeited. of producing infinite mischief to the peace of this 
Here we sat, sir, for months, debating whether | country. They proclaim that all who indorse it 
the mandate of an arbitrary Executive should yg || indorse treason. Has not my honorable friend | 
obeyed, and that fraudulent constitution be forced || said that, in so far as that book expresses anything | 
on Kansasby the FederalGovernment. Weknew contrary to the Constitution of the United States, || 
that if it were, it would lead to a bloody civil war— || so far he condemns it. Could any declaration be | 
a war that might overspread the limits of Kansas, || more unreserved, more candid, and, | may add, 
and embrace the whole nation in its flames. Where || more acceptable, if gentlemen are willing to be- | 
stood my honorable friend from Ohio, [Mr. Suer- || lieve in the veracity of their peers upon this floor? 
uan?] With his back firmly set against this des- |} What have we to do with Mr. Helper’s book more || 
potic Administration, nobly maintaining the cause || than with any other book? Are we to sit here,as 
of law and order, and the rights of the people, || a college of Jesuit censors, to expurgate the liter- 
yielding notan inch during all that glorious strug- || ature of the country? Are we to convert ourselves 
ve of popular privilege against Executive usurp- || from a congressional and legislative bedy into a | 
ation; from first to last, true as steel to truth and |} literary tribunal, and pass in review the merits of 
justice, foremost among the most able champions || every incendiary publication which may be thrown 
ofthe people. For his gallant conduct during all || out in the country, and hold gentlemen responsi- 
that contest, he shall have my vote, as long as || ble for the sentiments of that publication in so far 
there is a possibility of electing him Speaker of || as they have read and indorsed it, directly or in- | 
this House. directly? Why, sir, this is a most extraordinary 
I know, sir, that there is not in this House a || proceeding. It lifts Mr. Helper into a conse- 
member more obnoxious, politically, to the Ad- |; quence he never dreamgd of attaining. It makes | 
ministration, than the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. || himan enemy of the South more formidable than 
SuerMan,] and whose election as Speaker is more || he ever aimed to be, if, indeed, he aims to be an 
justly dreaded by it. To him the country is in- || enemy of the South at all. It makes him an in- 
debted for the investigation in the last Congress || strument of mischief far beyond his capacity, and 
which brought to light the abuses and corruptions |; far beyond the imagination of his most partial | 
of the naval department, and which led to re- |} admirers. This book, so full of mischief, which | 
formatory legislation, by which the Treasury will || has been occupying the attention of Congress now 
be in future guarded against similar practices. If |! nearly for an entire week, you have ‘asked the 
further investigation is necessary into the conduct || whole people of the United States to read and 
of the Administration—and if rumor and general || ponder upon. You have been dwelling and dwell- 
suspicion are to be relied on it is absolutely neces- |} ing upon its inflammatory text, so that if it ever 
sary—the Administration has just reason to fear || had any mischief in it, you have increased the 
from the well known firmness and integrity of || power of that mischief tqan incalculable extent. | 
character of my friend [Mr. SHerman] that he |} And, sir, what has been done upon this floor is | 
will so appoint the requisite committees, as to pro- || in perfect consonance with the action of the Dem- | 


e ° ‘ | ° > ° e 
curea thorough and unsparing scrutiny into all || ocratic party. Who repealed the Missouri com- | 
the malpractices of the Government. The fact || paseee: Who broke the bonds of peace which | 


thathis resoluteness of purpose and fearless energy 
in the exposure of corruption, has provoked the 
fierce and malignant hate of the cand dynasty 
and its servile minions, should commend him to 


1ad been signed thirty years before by the wise 
men of the North and of the South? The Dem- | 
ocratic party. Who framed the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill? The Democratic party. Who refused to 
the support of all who wish to see the purity of the || carry out the provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Government vindicated, and venality and political || bill? Who deluded the people of Kansas into the 
profligacy chastised with the scorpion lash of || idea that they were to have a free expression of 
public indignation. their will on their organic form of government, 
My constituents, Mr. Clerk, have too great in- || and then denied it them? The Democratic party. 
terests atstake in the organization of this Houseto |; Who brings the question of slavery first into this 
permit me to hesitate as to my choice of Speaker. || Hall? The Democratic party. Who delays the | 
[ will vote for no candidate for that office who is || organization of this House by factiousexpedients, 
nota true and proved friend of the cause of pro- || and keeps the country in a state of dangerous ex- 
tection. I know Mr. Suerman to be such, and I || citement by the violent discussion of the slavery 
know that he will so organize the Committee of || question, when it is totally uncalled for? The | 
Ways and Means as to give that question a fair || Represcntatives of the Democratic party. For 
hearing, when a proposition for a revision of the || all the sectional bitterness now prevailing, and 
tariff shall come before it. We havea right to ex- |} which grows out of the slavery agitation, the 
pecs that the business wants of the country shall || Democratic party is responsible. By that it lives, 

»¢ taken into consideration; that remedial meas- || and by that it will perish. 
ures shall be applied to existing evils, and that the Notwithstanding these facts, we are daily told 
Voice of the great productive masses shall atleast || that the North is the disturber of the peace of the 
be heard and respected in the committee specially || country; that it is implicated in acts of conspir- 
charged with the protection of their interests, The || acy and outrage against the people of the southern 
election of my friend from Ohio will be the surest || States; and that it is responsible for the acts of 
guarantee of the realization of such a hope. John Brown, and the sentiments of a few radical || 
But, sir, apart from all this, I know the gentle- || and fanatical orators. I am no apologist for the 
man from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] to be a man of || North. The North needs no apology, and has || 
just and equable temper, of a fair and honorable || none to give. It is loyal to the Constitution; it || 
nature, and incapable of perverting parliamentary || is loyal to the Union; and they who seek to mis- | 
| 
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aW into an instrument of isan despotism. If || guide and impress the people of the South with 
I knew him to be otherwise, or if I had the slight- || the idea that the people of the North, as a body, 
est doubt on the subject, I would not give him my || are hostile to them, do it for the purpose of fac- 
Vote at any time; as I will never aid in placing in | tious mischief—a mischief that will have a wider | 
that chair, Mr, Clerk, any man who will not ad- |! 





range, and be attended by far more pernicious 
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Union, Patriotism, and Peace—Mr. Morris. 


| with John Brown, or for those who ineitec¢ 
| directly or indirectly, to his mad crusade in Vir- 
| ginia. The people of the city of Philadelphia, 
| where the Hall of Independence still remains, 
| cherish deeply the feelings and motives that led 
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consequences, than they, in their short-sighted 
folly, imagine. , 
Mr. Clerk, God forbid that I, as the Represent- 
ative of a conservative constituency, should have 
any part in embroiling different sections of the 


| country, or in misrepresenting one section of the 


country to the other, for mere political purposes 
and partisan aims. It is impossible for the peo- 
ple of the North and of the South to live together 
in amity and concord so long as the actions of 
individuals, or the actions of small bodies, are 
taken as indices of dominant sentiment in those 


| sections. Sir, the constituency I in part represent 


isgan eminently loyal one. It has no toe 


him, 


our ancestors to the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Union which sprang from it. They are 
animated by the sacred associations of that Hall, 
and they know that that Union can exist only so 
long as North and South and all sections respect 
their respective reserved rights. We of the North 
insist that we are not to be made a particeps crim- 
inis in these transactions. We insist that it is a 
false and unwarranted charge. Yes, sir; itis a 
libel, it is unjust, and it is a calumny, to hold the 
whole body of the northern people responsible for 
the acts of the leader of a band of aalaanes. Was 
the whole South, Mr. Clerk, held responsible 
when the Legislature of South Carolina passed 
an ordinance deliberately nullifying the laws of 
the United States? Did we identify the whole 
South with the people of South Carolina, or with 
the nullifying party in South Carolina, which 
was in favor of armed resistance to the laws of the 
United States? No, sir; we heard from the loyal 
States of North Carolina, Tennessee, and others, 
indignant protestations against the South being 
incriminated in the action of South Carolina. 
When the President of the United States, a 
native of Tennessee, issued his celebrated proc- 
lamation against the nullifying resolutions of 
South Carolina, he met with a response, not from 
the North alone, but from the East and West, 
andall the loyal men ofthe South. And the seces- 
sion recommendations of the “Nashville conven- 
tion of 1850 fell powerless upon the hearts of the 
loyal people of the South. We. never believed 
that the whole people of the South were ripe for 
these sectional schemes of aggrandizement and 
separation of the Union. Nor do I believe that 
any considerable portion of them now, through 
the agency of secret societies, can be welded to- 
gether to form a deliberate plan for the establish- 
ment of a southern slaveholding confederacy, and 
a dissolution of the Union for that purpose. You 
might as well expect the people of the North to 
identify the whole people of the South with the 
reopening of the slave trade. You might as well 
expect us to believe that everybody there is in 
favor of the revival of that accursed traffic, be- 
cause certain leading public men and presses ad- 
vocate it. On the contrary, we know that one, 
at least, of the members of the present Cabinet, 
and that some of the chief statesmen of the South 
are arrayed against it, and we know that all trulyg 
humane an@ Christian men there abhor this in- 
famous scheme. We have no fears upon that 
subject. , 
Then why, gentlemen of the South, why, when 
we refuse to involve you in these general charges 
and odious suspicions as an entire people,do you 
persist in this war of crimination and misrepre- 
sentation against the North, when you cannot 
really believe in your hearts that the whole peo- 
ple of that part of the country entertain uncon- 
stitutional designs against the South? No, sir; 
for one L am for the Union; I am for peace; I am 
for law; and never until the last mement shal! I 
despair of making this glorious Union, and the 
Constitution dependent upon it, perpetual. I 
hope we may be able to live together like a band 
of brothers; but, sir, we never can, so long as 
gentlemen come into this Hall and insist upen a 
course of misrepresentation, and upon involving 
innocent people in:the acts of a criminal few. _ 
In the name of my constituents of Philadelphia, 
at least, and of the patriot State of lcci ok 
I protest against the assaults upon our character 
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as a law-observing and constitutionally loyal peo- 
plé. There is not a city or State that 1s mdre 
ready to resist aggression in every shape and 
form in which it may be made against the people 
of any portion of the Union. We will defend the 
constitutional rights of others, with the same zeal 
that we assert and maintain our own. 

We ane ror tHe Union anp Constitution In 
THEIR FULL SUPREMACY, AND AGAINST ALL WHO 
WOULD IMPAIR THE EXISTENCE OF THE ONE OR 
OBSTRUCT THE OPERATION OF THE OTHER. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 


SPEECH OF HON. 
OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
December 8, 1859. 


[REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 


The House having under consideration the resolution 
introduced by Mr. CLark, of Missouri— 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, said: 
Mr. Crerk«: I should not have felt called upon 
to prolong this discussion, had not certain remarks 


o 


S. MOORE, 


Organ ization. of the House—Mr. Me 








honorable gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Ke1- 


| LOGG,] one of the three signers who disavowed 


the sentiments contained in the Helper book—one 
of the least Black or the least Brown of his party. 
Yet, what more did he tellus? Why, that, should 
the Republican party get the control of this Gov- 
ernment, their intention was to abolish slavery in 
all the Territories of the Union, and that he enter- 
tained the opinion that it would be constitutional 
for Congress to pass such a law, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Supreme Court to the contrary. 
Does that indicate a spirit of conservatism and 
a disposition to let alone the institutions of the 
South? . 


I know that the Republican party is composed | 


of men of various shades of opinion; that it em- 


| braces, with Abolitionists of the deepest dye, oth- 
ers less openly and violently hostile to our rights. 


Yet 1 know that hatred for slavery and slavehold- 
ers animates the whole party. ‘ 
This it is 


| which has caused its members,no matter to what 


made by the honorable gentleman who last ad- || 


dressed the House, and also by the honorable | 


. r ? 
member from Tennessee, [Mr. Nexson,] on yes- 
terday, demanded some reply. 


political party they formerly belonged, to lay aside, 
for a time, their differences of opinion respecting 
all other questions, and unite under a common 
flag. Even the few men at the North who are 
now conservative and true to the Constitution, 


| will soon, 1 fear, be compelled to bend before the 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- || 
R18} says it is unfair to charge against the whole | 


North complicity with, or even sympathy for, 
John Brown and his cause. 
charge made, and I should be sorry to hear it 
made. I believe there are men at the North as 
true to the Constitution as any in the South. I 
know there are Representatives of northern con- 
stituencies on this floor, who are as far from en- 
couraging any attack upon the rights of the South 
as the men of old who stood shoulder to shoulder 
with our fathers upon many a battle-field. 
make no such indiscriminate charge upon the peo- 
ple of the North; but when gentlemen endeavor to 


I have heard no such | 


storm of fanaticism which has there been raised, 
or be driven into retirement, as Daniel Webster 
was when the doors of Faneuil Hall were closed 
against him because he sanctioned the fugitive 
slave law; and as Mr. Fillmore has been, who, 


| for his approval of that law and his national ad- 


ministration of the Government, has been _politi- 
cally ostracised at the North—not having received 


| a single electoral vote, at the last presidential elec- 


tion, in any of the free States. The whole course 


| of that party, from the beginning, of its leaders 


We || 


and its presses, shows t®at no reliance can be 
placed upen its justice, its magnanimity, or its 
professions of moderation, My firm conviction 


‘as, that they intend never to cease their encroach- 


persuade us that there are no sympathizers with | 


that old felon, or only a few, in that quarter, they 
do but attempt to practice most shamefully upon 
our tanned credulity. We are advised that in 
most of the towns dnd cities of the North, demon- 


ments upon our rights, so long as they indulge 


| the faintest hope that slavery can be abolished. 


strations of sympathy were exhibited; and news- || 


papers come to us draped in mourning for his 
death. The editor of the leading organ of the Re- 
publican party (Mr. Greeley) eulogized him, and 
said that his name would be handed down to after 
times as that of a glorious martyr. 

When gentlemen tell us of the conservative 
spirit of the northern people, and of their loyalty 


To accomplish this fell purpose, they have con- 
jured up tbe spirits of aibeord and hate through- 
out the North, and endeavored to make them sub- 
servient to their will. Slavery will still continue, 
however, despite their malignant assaults; but 
whether the Union can survive, remains to be 
seen. 


But, Mr. Clerk, the principal object that I had 


in rising, was to allude to what was said on yes- 
| terday, by the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 


to the Constitution, with a view to quiet our ap- || 
poemenments we point them to the startling fact, | 


vere disclosed, that sixty-eight members of the || 


American Congress, including one of the candi- 
dates for the Speakership, have signed and rec- 
ommended for circulation this vile, incendiary 
publication of Helper, intended to excite our slaves 
to insurrection, and the non-slaveholders to wage 
war against the slaveholders of the South; and to 
the significant circumstance, that three only, of all 
that number, have as yet, though called upon, 
disavowed and repudiated the sentiments and rec- 
ommendations of that book. We point them, 
too, to the additional fact, that from all the New 
England States there is not a single Representa- 
tuve who is not a member of the Republican party ; 
and, besides, that over one hundred and thirteen 
members of the present Congress belong to that 
political association, organized, as it is, upon 


grounds sectional in their character, unconstitu- || 
tuonal, and offensive to us beyond all endurance. | 


What are the aims and objects of that organi- | 


zation? They are,in my conception, first to seize 
the reins of Government, and then, by indirect, 


if not direct means, to destroy the institution of | 


African slavery—a destruction which would in- 
volve the South ina loss of property exceeding in 
value two thousand million dollars; to be followed, 
perhaps, by all the horrors of another St. Domingo 
or Southampton insurrection. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr, Suzrman] and others of 
his party have told us they were not in favor of 
any direct interference by free-State men with the 
institution of slavery in the States. So said the 





* For the original report, see page 71 Cang. Globe. 
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see, (Mr. Nexson,] with regard to those whom 
he classed as fire-eaters or disunionists. I do 
not profess to belong to any such class, nor do [ 
know of but few, in the South, who desire dis- 
union for itself. I come from a State, sir, which 
is, and has at all times been, loyal to the Union, 
but which will be as prompt to take ground for 
its disruption, in case the rights guarantied to her 
citizens, under the Constitution, are deliberatel 
and flagrantly infringed, as any member of this 
Confederacy. If concurring and fully sympa- 
thizing with her in this sentiment, makes one a 
disunionist, then Lam one. I deny, sir, emphat- 
ically, for myself, and feel authorized to do so for 
the great mass of the people of Alabama, that we 
desire to see this Union dissolved, provided our 
rights under the Constitution are respected. 

‘But, sir, we have grown tired of this strife— 
this endless controversy. If the northern people 
value the Union and desire its preservation, let 
them manifest it by discountenancing those who 
would disturb our tranquillity, take and withhold 
from us our slave property, and who openly deny 
to us that equality of rights and privileges, to 
which we are so clearly entitled under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The gentleman from Tennessee undertakes to 
rebuke the spirit of ultraism, which he says is 
manifesting itself here, as well with the Repre- 
sentatives of the South as of the North. He says 
there are extremists in both sections, and claims 
himself to belong to neither class. Should it not 
have occurred to that gentleman that he did great 
injustice to southern men who may, either here or 
elsewhere, have exhibited what he regarded an 
excess of zeal for their own assaulted rights, when 
he characterized them as belonging to the same 


This is the com- | 
-mon bond which holds it together. 
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with those at the North, who have waged q 
. ~ “= Ua 
long-continued and relentless crusade agair 


class 


: : * ist ou 
institutions, and proclaimed the most treasonable 
sentiments against this Government? Amon 


those whom he named was the eloquent, the gal 
lant Mr. Yancey, of my own State, and that most 
devoted champion of the South, who now sleeps 
in his grave, the lamented Calhoun. These aaa 
all others, who have expressed a willingness un- 
der any circumstances, to dissolve the Union in 
seems to think deserved to be classed with Gid- 
dings and Greeley, Seward and Burlingame 
What southern man, let me ask, ever gave utter. 
ance to sentiments approaching in indecency, yio- 
lence,and eens: those which that gentleman 
quoted from Mr. Anson Buruincame? 

“The times demand, and we must have, an anti-slaye 
Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, and anti-slavery God, 

Or those not less abominable of Wituiay H 
Sewarp: P 


@Phere is a higher law than the Constitution which 
regulates our authority over the domain. Slavery must be 
abolished, and we must do it.”’ 5 


Not to mention tho$e, still more treasonable and 
abhorrent, which the gentleman quoted, but which 
I will not now repeat, from Giddings and Greeley, 

I cannot but think, Mr. Clerk, that it comos 
unkindly from any Representative of the South 
to class with such Abolitionists a man like Mr. 
Calhoun, who abandoned all hope of promotion 
to the highest office of the Republic, and devoted 
himself, with unparalleled zeal and heroism, to 
the detense of the constitutional rights of his own 
section—though in so decided a minority—and to 
endeavor to arrest that tide of fanaticism which 
he said and believed, and which all of us are now 
convinced, must inevitably result, if not checked, 
in disunion. It seems to me, with all respect to 
that honorable gentleman, that his censures of 
Mr. Calhoun and of other southern men were as 
ill-timed as was his laudation of this glorious 
Union. 

There was a time in our history—alas! that it 
is no longer so—when we also from the South, 
might have repeated its praises with joy and pride, 
and could have listened with ehrifline hearts to 
the eloquent remarks of the honorable gentleman, 
when he spoke of the grandeur and glories of the 
Union. But now, at this momentous and critical 


| conjuncture, when our institutions are so fiercely 


threatened; when a powerful party is organized 
for their overthrow; it is, in my poor judgment, 
out of place for southern men to glorify, or make 
unconditional pledges to maintain, the Union of 
these States. If the gentleman had been content 


| to hurl his censures at those only who were dis- 
| regarding the obligations imposed upon them by 
_ the Constitution, and who wereengaged in schemes 


a ans deadpan 


that must lead to disunion by the continued vio- 
lations of its provisions, he would have done well; 
then I would gladly have applauded his efforts to 
avert so great a calamity. To perpetuate the 
Union, under the Constitution, there are no per- 
sonal sacrifices I would not freely make; butif 
any sacrifices or compromises of the constitutional 
rights of my section are to be made for its pres- 
ervation, then I, for one, will never make them, 
let the consequences be disunion or what they 
may. 

Frwien astonished to hear that gentleman's dec- 
laration that the election to the Presidency of Wu- 
uiam H. Sewarp, or Chase, or any other Black 
Republican candidate, entertaining like opinions 
with them, would not be q.sufficient cause fora 
dissolution ef the Union. He said he would wait 
for some overt act. I should consider the election 
of such a candidate, by a northern sectional ma- 
jority, as a declaration of war against our rights; 
and I rejoice in the belief that those whom I rep- 
resent, and the gallant State to which I owe my 
first and highest allegiance, will not hesitate 10 
such contingency, let the consequences be what 
they may, to fall back on their reserved rights, 
and declare to the world, *‘ As for this Union, we 
have no longer any lot or part in it.”’ 

Why, sir, if there was no fanaticism, no hostile 
feeling for us and our institutions at the North; 
if the same fraternal feeling for us prevailed 
there as in the better days of the Republic, the 
southern people would néver consent to be rul : 
and governed by those in whose election they ha 
no voice. They could never submit to have (axes 
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tial you of the 
impe se . 4 7 di ve h kno 
North, at your mere iscretion. ey Ww, 
that Wherever power 1s lodged, whether in a sin- 
slp ruler, or in adominant, irresponsible, sectional 
Hiaiority, with no other restraint than the mere 
Aieretion of its possessor, (for to those who pro- || 
aa a higher law the Constitution is no check,) | 
here Will be an absolute despotism. To surren- | 
jor this right of taxation, even to States 1 a {| 
‘he most friendly, would be to resign the dearest || 
right of freemen. ‘Ihe experience of the past has 
shown us how we would be taxed and impover- 
ished for the benefitofthe North, Evenifslavery | 
was not interfered with, other interests of vital | 
importance to the slaveholder, as well as the non- | 
slaveholder, could be invaded, and other rights be 
violated, and this, too, according to the forms of | 
jaw and the Constitution, 0 
Not contented with equal privileges, equal ben- 
efits, and equal burdens ofa common Government, 
the northern people, or at least a large majority 
of them, would deprive us, as they have sought || 
to do again and again, of all share in the common 
territories; would build up their manufactures by 
imposing upon US ONerous protective tariff laws; 
would squander the public money for local inter- 
nal improvements, and, in a thousand other ways, 
enrich themselves by impoverishing us. What 
a bright prospect would be presented to the south- 
ern people, to see their liberties, their property, 
and their all, at the disposal and mercy of a mere 
numercial majority in this Union, and that ma- 
jority composed of their bitter enemies! Think 
you, sir, that when this sectional, fanatical party | 
vets the control, if it ever shall, of this Govern- || 
ment, that the Union, which the wisdom of our | 
fathers framed, would survive? The form might | 
remain, the name might still be preserved, but the || 
spirit of the Constitation would have departed 
forever. No troops of armed men; no secession 
of sovereign and independent States; no bloody 
revolution, though these might follow, will have | 
caused the knell of the Union to be sounded. 
Base, reckless men, by their unhallowed party 
associations, will have accomplished at the polls | 
its finaloverthrow. ‘The verdict of impartial his- | 
tory would be, that a sectional party, envenomed 
by hate, and impelled by lust of power and do- 
minion, had, through the forms of the Constitu- || 
tion, usurped the power and control of the Gov- 
ernment. Misguided and infuriate philanthropy 
would triumph over patriotism; unscrupulous am- || 
bition over the Constitution of our fathers. Even | 
now they seem flushed with hope and confidence, 
and reach forth their fratricidal hands to seize the | 
wmpting prize. It seems to be almost within 
their grasp; but I trust * like the Dead sea fruit, 
iimay turn toashes on their lips.”? [faney I hear 
them ask: Will the South submit to our rule, our 
domination? Oh, that 1 was authorized to speak 
for every southern State their indignant answer— 
No! Never! God forbid that the thought, even | 
for a single moment, of bowing the neck to such 
an ignominious yoke, sheuld enter the mind of a | 
southern freeman. 
For aconquered race the world might have some | 
respect, provided they had sternly and heroically | 
resisted their hard fate; but a people who would 
\amely surrender their equality and their liberty, || 
who were so lost to all manty sentiments, would || 
deserve, as they would receive, the scorn and con- | 
tempt of their own and of all future generations. || 
A brave and illustrious ancestry, if such they had, || 
would only make, by contrast with this example, || 
the shame and humiliation of their posterity the || 
greater, | 
There may yet be true and loyal men to the | 
Constitution at the North, who, if they will unite 
with us in its defense, the aims and purposes of | 
the Republican party might be defeated and this 
Union be preserved; but unless they are more | 
vumerous than is indicated by their representation | 
upon this floor, there is imminent danger that its | 
days are numbered. 
| 
| 
| 
' 








hen this Union was formed, it was regarded 
as a doubtful experiment. Patrick Henry, with 
his matchless eloquence, and many others of the 
purest and best patriots of the land, men who had 
devoted themselves to the cause of the Revolution, 
Opposed the ratification of the Constitution. They | 
lieved then and some of them predicted—among_ | 
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and appropriations made > 


| amity between the two sections. 


. . > ; ey : | 
the Union was formed, the southern States would 
sink down into mere appendages of the North. 

What were the objects which the framers of 


| the Constitution had In view? They are set forth 


in the preamble to that instrument: 


To form a more perfect Union, establish justice, pro- 
vide for the common defense, insure domestic tranquillity, 
and secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 


been attained? Have we formed a more perfect 
Union? On the contrary, are not the North and 
the South in almost hostile array against each 
other? and as to insuring domestic tranquillity, 
1 need not allude to the late events at Harper’s 
Ferry: 1 will but refer to the long crusade which 
has been preached and organized at the North 
against the sights of our people. 


had ever dreamed of this persistent, relentless war 
upon the institution of slavery, they would never 
have agreed to the formation of this Union at all. 
‘he question now is, whether, being formed, this 
cause is sufficient to destroy it? 

Mr. Clerk, the southern people have heretofore 


} ee < le alr orbearing unde 1e many in- 
been patient and fort ing under tk al 


juries which they have received. They have lent 


| too willing ears to the syren songs of those who 


cried ‘* Peace, peace.’? Many of them have now 
despaired of ever witnessing the restoration of 
The embittered 
and hostile feeling which now prevails in both re- 
gions they believe, however much they may regret 
it, must lead toa dissolution of the Union. If that 
is to be the inevitable result, is it not better that 
this separation should be made by mutual agree- 


ment, as was done by Abraham and Lot, when | 


‘*they separated themselves the one from the 
other?’? Yet gentlemen tell us that there must 
be an appeal to arms; and, in some quarters, the 


in case they resist. Thus warned, | trust they will 
allarm at once for the conflict. Such threats can 
have no other influence upon a brave and spirited 
people. ‘They have all the men and materials re- 
quired for their defense ; and, | dare predict, calmly 
prepared to meet the issue whenever a wanton in- 


| fraction of their rights, or an unmistakable evi- 


dence of hostile intentions, such as that to which 


| I have alluded, shall render necessary an appeal 
| to the God of justice ana the arbitrament of the 


sword. 

If war should follow, as I do not believe that it 
would, then, unless | am deceived m the spirit of 
the South, they would make the struggle memo- 


rable in after times, by being able to point to | 
| many glorious battle-fields, like those of Mara- 


thon and Morat, Yorktown and New Orleans. 
| have no apprehension respecting the final result 


of such conflict; but I prefer that no conflict should | 


take place. I prefer that the spirit of fanaticism 
should be quelled; that this crusade against the 


| South should cease; and that we should be afforded 


what the Constitution intended to assure us—se- 


|| curity and protection in the enjoyment of our 


rights of _— and property. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, 1 ask whether, under this 


| Government, every other interest is not better 


protected than the slave interest? Every other 
citizen finds himself secure in the enjoyment of 
his property. The merchant, the ship-owner, the 
manufacturer, know that wherever the American 
flag floats, no rude hand dare molest them in the 
enjoyment of their property. But we alone are 


denied protection; we alone are proscribed; we | 
| alone are to witness our slave property taken from 


us, and the arm of the nation is never extended 
for our redress. Sovereign States of the North 


have solemnly nullified the fugitive slave law, and | 


imposed heavy penalties upon their citizens who 
should ‘assist in its execution. They have per- 
mitted our citizens to be fined, imprisoned, and 
sometimes murdered, for going to the North to 
recapture their property. 

Mewdiete of Congress, now on this floor, have 
boasted of their willingness to aid in the rescue 
from their owners of fugitive slaves. The slave- 
holder is told that he cannot take his property 
into the common Territories of the Union, and 
there find protection; that his slaves may there be 
forcibly seized, stolen, or confiscated; and unless 


j 
I ask here, this day, whether these objects have | 


ES repeat that if the framers of the Constitution 
| 
| 
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who may first have taken possession of such Ter- 
ritories, shall pass laws for its protection, that he 
Was there everany 
other civilized Government, in ancient or modern 
times, whether a democracy, constitutional mon- 


| archy, or a despotism, which did not recognize 








others Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia—that if || the squatters—whether foreigners or natrves— | 


| its obligation to protect all its citizens in the en- 


joyment pf their right of property? In the feudal 
ages no allegiance was claimed from those to 
whom protection was denied. The Roman em- 
pire, extending its power to the remotest limits of 
the then known world, never refused its protec- 


| tion to its citizens, however remote from the im- 


perial city. Yet the right of slaveholders to pro- 
tection in the common Territories is denied by 


| all, save a few, at the North. When fanaticism 


begins so to rule the day, and our constitutional 
rights are invaded now, and still more seriously 


threatened in the future, does it not become every 

| southern State to prepare for the emergency? 

| Notwithstanding the opinions which I have ex- 

en I can truly say, sir, that none will more 
1 


eartily rejoice than myself to see the clouds 


| which now seem to lower over us forever dis- 


persed, and peace and concord once more restored 
to our now distracted land. 


PROGRESS OF ANTI-SLAVERYISM. 


| 
| 


‘SPEECH OF J. L. M. CURRY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 10, 1859. 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 
Mr. CURRY said: 


There are occasions, Mr. Clerk, when a whole 
people, like an individual, hold their breath in 


| suspense, anxiously awaiting the issue of events. 


- i r || There are critical periods, which, like night, in- 
southern States are threatened with subjugation, || 


tervene between successive days, and mark the 
destiny and the history of a people. The excite- 
| ment prevailing in the siubtid mind throughout 
| this country, the manifestation of interest both 
; here and elsewhere, admonish us. that this, per- 
| haps, is such an oceasion. Nor does this excite- 
ment and this profound agitation of the public 
| mind arise from the simple question of the organ- 


|| ization of this House; nor from the publication 


and circulation of an incendiary pamphlet; nor, 
| sir, except in a modified degree, from the murder- 
ous incursion which was recently made into the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. These are but scenes 
in the act of a general drama, incidents of a prin- 
ciple, the revelations, more or less shadowy, of 
a purpose. The real cause of the agitation in the 
public mind, the radix of the excitement, is the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the North—the convic- 
tion that property in man is a sin and a crime; 
that the African 1s the equal of the white man; 
that he is a citizen of the United States, and that 
he is entitled to the privileges and immunities of 
other citizens. Throw over it whatever disguises 
we may, and whatever may be the immediate 
action superinducing this question, here is the 
secret of the agitation, and here is the cause of 
our differences. This is the general classifica- 
tion, in which there are modifications of opinion 
and gradations of sentiment; perhaps, on the one 
extreme, in the maximum, is William Lioyd Gar- 
| rison; and on the other, in the minimum, is the 
distinguished Representative from Ohio, [Mr. 
Corwin. ] 

In the exercise of that charity which rejoiceth 
in the tenth, I do not propose to hold the Repub- 
lican party responsible for the excesses which 
have been committed by all men holding anti-sla- 
very opinions. I do not propose to charge any 
personal complicity with John Brown, because, 
from the bottom of my heart, I do acquit them 
from all connection with that raid which was made 
into Virginia. I go further, and say that I will 
accept the plea which has been interposed by your 
attorney of record and your spokesman, and will 
allow the mantle of ignorance to cover your ree- 
ommendation of an incendiary pamphlet. I pro- 
pose, if I can, to follow the example set me by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwtn,] and so 
far as I am able, with my limited capacity, to rise 
to the height of this great argument, and treat it 








* For the original report, see page 94 Cong. Globe. 
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as a philosopher, a statesman, and a citizen of a | 
common country. , 

The averment I make, Mr. Clerk, is that the 
ideas, the principles, the politics of the Republi- 
can party are necessarily and inherently and es- 
sentially hostile to the Constitution and to the 
rights and interests of the South. The arguments 
used assume an antagonism between the sections, 
an irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- 
during forces; and if slavery be what you allege it | 
to bein your school-rooms, your pulpits, through 
your public lectures, your political addresses, your 
legislative resolves, your congressional speeches, 
he is the most criminal who stops short in his 
career and hesitates at the exercise of the neces- 
sary means foritsextinguishment. Ifslavery be 
a crime against God and against humanity, if it | 
be a eurse to society, if it contain the fruitful seeds 
of immedicable woes, it is as idle to talk of mod- | 
eration and the Constitution and non-interference | 
with the rights of the South, as it would be to at- | 
tempt to propel a skiff up the surging cataract of | 
Niagara. Inflaming the public mind, cultivating 
secuonal hostility, impregnating the public con- 
science with the germ of your doctrines, you array | 
arencies and put in motion elements that must 
have ticir logical development and result. The 
Lord George Gordon riots, of 1780, when London 
was in the possession of an infuriated mob, headed 
by a madman, and when the proceedings of Par- 
liament were almost suspended, when ‘ civil au- 
thority was prostrated’’ under the influence of the | 
savage ery of **no popery,”’ are but a fair illus- | 
tration of the effect of fanaticism and folly. The 
recent incursion that has been made into the State 
of Virginia, although disavowed and repudiated— 
as I have no doubt it honestly and conscien- 
tiously is by most, if not all, of the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House—is, in my judgment, 
the necessary, logical, and inevitable sequence of 
your principles and your doctrines. 

1 propose now to address myself calmly and | 
inoffensively to this House and to the country, | 
and to show the effect and the necessary conse- | 
quence of this anti-slavery agitation and feeling. | 

J am conscious of the fact that there are in the 
northern States two distinct anti-slavery organi- 
zations—one represented by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Phillips, May, and others; the other rep- | 
resented by the Republican party of the North. | 
And I repeat again, that 1 donot hold the Repub- 
lican party personally responsible either for the 
doctrines avowed or for the measures advocated 
by the Garrison party. I have a different pur- | 
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| vention of the same year; and 








same Whig party, resolving that the fugitive slave 
law ought to be repealed, as being destructive of 
the rights of the States and subversive of the 
moral sense of mankind. Whatmore, Mr. Clerk? 
Those Democrats who have fallen off from our 
organization into the Republican party were com- 
mitted to the same extent by the Democratic con- 
et they have been 
driven to the enunciation and advocacy of extreme 
doctrines from*which, three or four years ago, they 
would have shrunk back with alarm and indigna- 
tion. 

Why, sir, what do we find? In the State of 
Massachusetts they have nullified the fugitive 
slave law. I have the bill before me in which 
they have, in the most particular and specific man- 
ner, met the points presented in the fugitive slave 
bill, and have practically and effectually nullified 
that bill which was to carry out the plain and 
unadorned letter of the Constitution. This bill 
of the Legislature even goes so far that it appoints 
commissioners, to be feed, paid, compensated by 


| the State of Massachusetts, who are to defend 


the slaves in the courts of Massachusetts, and any 
lawyer who represents the case of the claimant 
is to be stricken from the roll of attorneys and 


| ineapacitated from holding any office in the State. 


And this has not been done alone in Massachu- 
setts. In Wisconsin there is a similar statute 
repealing or nullifying the fugitive slave law, and’ 


|| preventing its execution, at least so far as the 


whole power of the State can. be brought to the 
accomplishment of that purpose. ‘There are pro- 


| visions of a similar tenor in other States of the 


pose in the remarks that I shall submit to-day; and | 


that is, to demonstrate, if | am able, that those of | 
you who now shrink back from the doctrines | 
avowed by that party will, either yourselves or 
through your successors, be driven to the assump- 
tion of these opinions. In 1835, in an address 
issued by the anti-slavery socicty of Massachu- 
setts, participated in by William Lloyd Garrison | 
and saieen of that type of anti-slavery men, I find 
recorded these sentiments: 


“ We have never advocated the right of physical resist- 
ance on the part of the oppressed. We assure our assail- | 
ants that we would not sacrifice the life of a single slave- 
holder to emancipate every slave in the United States.” 

That is the opinion which was promulgated | 
officially by William Lloyd Garrison, and those 
whom my friend from New York (Mr. C.arx] 
affirms are the Abolitionists proper. In 1859, | 
Wendell Phillips, a man who deserves the high 
eulogium, intellectually, that was paid to him by 
the distinguished member from Ohio, [Mr. Cor- 
win,} inaspeech made in Brooklyn, uses this lan- 
guage, speaking of John Brown and his incur- 
sion into Virginia: 

*“Itis the natural result of anti-slavery teaching. For 
one, ] accept it; 1 expected it.” 

That is the position into which the Garrisonians 
have been driven by this volume of anti-slavery 
sentimentatthe North. In 1852, the Whig party 
of the Union, in their presidential convention— 
and I believe two thirds of the Republican party 
belonged to that organization—resolved that the 
compromise measures of 1850, including the fu- 
gitive slave law, were a finality, and were, in 
principle and in substance, the settlement of the 
slayery question. In six years from that time, 
you find the great State of ae ub- 
lican convention, composed of two thirds of that 


‘ 





ecrenc 


North. There was one in Ohio, which the Dem- 


| ocratic party struck from the statute-book; and 
| Vermont has now a similar law. 


I state these 
things not just now for the purpose of condemn- 
ing them, but to show that the Republican party 
has been borne on, by the progress of events and 
by the fanaticism of public opinion, to the admis- 
sion of doctrines from which, but a short while 
since, they would have recoiled with horror 
But that is not all. 

A Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] 
boasted, in a speech which he made a year ago, 


| that upon that floor, and in this House, there 


were twenty Republican Senators and a hundred 
Republican members, while twenty years ago 
there were hardly so many men in the whole 
northern States to avoW their opinions. If I 
may be allowed to make a personal allusion, in 
1844, | myself stood in Faneuil Hall, and heard 
a speech of James G. Birney, the Liberty party 
candidate for the Presidency, when there were 
but twenty or thirty present to share with him 
his liberty-loving sentiments; and some of those 


| who were there, were, like myself, attracted by 


curiosity to heara speech upon such a subject from 
a candidat for sucha position. It is thus that 
anti-slaveryism hasswelled, enlarged, and grown, 
until at the last presidential election a mere polit- 


| ical adventurer, unknown to the multitude, with- 
, outpolitical antecedents, received one million four 


hundred thousand votes in the northern States. 
And yet we are told—the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy] told us—that we need not 
have any apprehension or feel any special alarm. 

Mr. Clerk, when the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Nevson,] the other day, in a speech in 
which, at one bound, he sprang into the front rank 
of debaters of this House, eulogized the Know 
Nothing party, it was received with tumultuous 
applause by the Republicans; thus pay tes- 
titying their ancient connection with the order. 
The occasion was not omitted in which to mani- 
fest the depth and intensity of their contempt and 
scorn for foreigners and for Roman Catholics, 
while they have no special repulsion for the black 
race. Under the constitution and laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, there is no ineligibility to disqualify a 
negro from being Governor of the State. The 
period within which foreigners can vote has been 
extended two years, while the negro is allowed 
to vote, without any restriction, r he has ar- 
rived of age. I am also informed that the word 
‘¢ white’’ has been stricken out of the militia bill, 
and blacks are to stand side by side with the whites 
of that State in their military parades. 

This fanaticism is becoming uncontrollable. The 
indications are to be found in the underground 
railroads, and in the efforts to reseue negroes in 
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the northern States. You find them in the 
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con- 
ulate 
» and 


tributions of large amounts of money to circ 
incendiary pamphlets throughout the South 
in wide-spread sympathy for a murderer 9 d 
traitor. You find them in the personal libe res 
bills, habeas corpus bills, and mandamus bil|s : y 
in the impeachment of judicial officers for eres 
ing the fugitive slave law. You may think 
anti-slavery sentiment a peaceful river, Sate 
quietly within its embankments, upon which yo, 
may ride safely into place and power, but it va 
rise as a flood and engulf the vessels on h 
bosom, and sweep away whatever Opposes “s 
resistless fury. nian 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy] in his 
very adroit speech, intended to mollify the hoo. 
tility of the South towards Republicanism a 
tempted to allay our fears and quiet our apy “a 
hensions from the fact that there was no sa 
territory to be acted upon at this session of Con- 


| gress. Did it not occur to the very distinguished 


gentleman to inquire, then, wherefore the ne 
sity of the Republican organization, which camp 
into existence, distinctly, avowedly, and solely 
for the purpose of the prevention of slavery in the 


ces- 


| Territories? If you do not intend to inflict wrono 


upon the South, or interfere with slavery, and \ 
there be no question upon which your doctrines 
can be practically applied, dissolve your orgapj. 
zation and put it out of your power to do us ip. 
— The gentleman, as well as my fricnd from 


vew York, (Mr. Crark,] in his remarks to-day, 


was singularly infelicitous in his definition of 


abolitionism, and his explanation of the princi- 
ples of the Republican party, preferring, I suppose, 
that we should rather repose in the vagueness of 
a fallacy than to be tormented with the precision 
of a logical definition. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I propose to try, by the test 
of fact and of logic, whether there be any cause 
for + 5 eae Fe on the part of the South, and 
whether there be any occasion for anxiety in ref- 
erence to the questions which are before the peo- 
ple. Atthe South, with the institution of slavery 
in our midst, we are not accustomed to distinguish 
very accurately and precisely between the ditfer- 
ent degrees of opposition to us and to our insti- 
tutions; but I submit to the House and the coun- 
try, so far as they may honor what I say with 


| audience and perusal, that the measures which 
| are presented by the Republican party are of im- 


minent danger to the Constitution and the South 
and the country at large. What are those meas- 
ures? If a convention were again assembled for 
the purpose of forming a Constitution of the Uni- 
ted Biatee, would New England, or would New 
York, agree to the present provision for the de- 
livery of fugitives from labor? Would New York, 
New England, Michigan, and other northern 
States agree to the provision in the Constitution 
to suppress insurrection? Would Massachusetts 
agree to the provision allowing slave representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States? 
Without speculating upon what might be done 
in a convention to frame a Constitution for the 
United States, I ask you, gentlemen, and I putit 
to your hearts and your consciences, whether, 
you had the power, you would not modify or 
repeal the fugitive slave law? Would you? If! 
take the deelaration of the State of Ohio, in its Re- 
publican convention, I am authorized to say thet 
you would. If take the declarations of your 
prominent men, who hold high official positions 
as Senators, Representatives, and Governors, | 
am authorized to say that you would—that thet 
clause of the Constitution would be practically 
made void and of no effect, by your legislation, 
if youhad the control of thiscouniry. I go further 
sull. I ask you, and if necessary I will pausetor 
a reply, had you the power, would you not abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia? Your 
great Senator from New York {Mr. Sewarp] said 
that he would; and he, in time past, introduced a 
bill to secure that object. I you, and I press 
the question home upon you, whether, if you wel 
in power, you would not use the legislation of this 
country, and all the functions of this Government, 
to ish slavery and render slave property 1 
secure in the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
laces subject to the jurisdiction of the wae 
: ? No negative respense comes up that 
ear. 
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Mr. KILGORE. We would not interfere at 
\) with the present relations of slavery in the slave 


siales. 


Mr. CURRY. In the free States no legislation 


would be necessary, but would you not in those | 


Sates which have been acquired since the forma- 


jon of the Government? I believe a distinction | 
; made between the old thirteen States and those | 


- 


formed out of : : 
I ask gentlemen, and I know their senti- 


tion. 


territory acquired since the Revolu- | 


~sonts on the subject, for their political platform | 
vows them, whether they would not, by act of | 


Congress, abolish slavery in the Territories of 
this country? Ifa State were formed out of ter- 


«tory north or south of the Missouri line of 360 | 
ay, and a slave constitution presented, would | 
wontiemen vote for its admission? I know that a | 


colleague of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Kitcore,] and five or six others, during the last 
Congress, stated that they would not; and Ohio, 
Vermont, and other States have instructed their 
Senators not to vote for the admission of slave- 
holding States into the Union. I put it to you, 
and press it upon the attention of the country, 
whether, if by the agencies of this Government 


you were to cripple and confine us within grad- | 


ually narrowing limits, we would not then be re- 
duced to subjection to the negro, or forced to fly 
from the country of our residence? These are 


your avowed opinions in the newspapers, in your | 


official organ, and uttered by Representatives in || cise of cuecess 2 


Congress, and yet I am gravely told that we are 
to dismiss our apprehensions and entertain no 
fear as to the consequences. 


The vitalizing, animating principle of the Re- | 
publican party 1s hostility to slavery. Extension | 


of slavery into the Territories, a gentleman says. 
| accept the suggestion; but will demonstrate, be- 
fore | get through, that it hasa nearer application 
to us than that. 
vital, animating principle of the Republican party 
is aggressive hostility to the extension of slaver 

into the Territories. That is the ligament sae 


Por the present, | say that the | 


binds the heterogeneous compound together. | 
Without it, it would fall to pieces of its own | 


weight, or be disintegrated from want of coher- 
enceand harmony. Whatdoes Mr. Sewarp say? 
[use his name, for he is a representative man, 
and because his opinions have not been disa- 
vowed. He says that, while we leave slavery to 
the States where it exists—just the sentiment 
expressed by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Suerman,] the other day—we should inflexibly 
direct the policy of this Federal Government so 
as tocircumscribe its limits. For what? Tosecure 
its ultimate extinetion. That is the object; by 
confining us within this narrowing circle to secure 
the abolition of slavery. You will not deny that 
that is the purpose and effect of this agitation. 
Governor Chase, who wasa Senator once from 
Ohio, and wha is now, I think, the Governor of 
that State—that Governor Chase, between whom 


'| suffrages to rule over us at the North. 


and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] there | 


seems to have been a sort of fraternal and _polit- 
ical concord and alliance—in an address which he 
delivered in Boston, says to hisanti-slavery friends 
that ‘*we must see to it that the principles of free- 
dom are made to animate every function of our 
national Government, and every officer connected 
withitsadministration.’’ Everythingis to be made 


subservient and auxiliary to this principle of ne- | 


gro freedom. The famous English test act, by 
which a man was excluded from civil office unless 
he partook of the sacrament after the manner of 


the Church of England, is to be reénacted, and | 


applied to the southern States. 

ronounce the shibboleth of Republicanism are to 
»¢ proscribed and banished from all influence in 
our Government and Union. 
and Republicans are to hold all the offices. Post- 
masters, marshals, district attorneys, mail agents, 
Federal judges, and all other officers, are to be 
controlled, according to Governor Chase, by this 
principle of freedom. Such an expedient would 
incapacitate southern men. The conscientious 
and Constitution-loving would be excluded; the 
wnprincipled and the traitor would be appointed. 
It would be as effectual as the penal code against 
the Papists of kee and every Federal office 
would be effectually barred against a slaveholder. 


he object is to divide the South into two distinct | 


8, without interest, sympathy, or connec- 


All who cannot | 


Non-slaveowners | 
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tion, and another Ireland is to be made on this side 
of the ocean, with new parties of Orangemen and 
Brunswickmen. 

The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Kerroce] 
stated that the object is to exert all the powers of 
this Government to prevent the extension of sla- 
very; and this Constitution, which was intended 
to be our protection and our defense, is to be made 
the instrument of our oppression and the badge 
of tyranny. 

have very summarily and briefly referred to 
the opinions of the Republican party, the animat- 
ing principle of that party, the sentiments which 
they avow, and the consequences which must 
inevitably follow from their assumption of the 
reins of Government, if they be true to their prin- 
ciples and their avowals. [I regretted very much 
to hear the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Net- 
son] say, that the election of a man holding such 
principles to the Presidency was not to be resisted 
by the South. During the canvass of 1856, Mr. 
Fillmore, in a speech which he made at Albany, 
after his return from Europe, used the following 
language: 

** But, sir, what do we see? We see a political party 
presenting candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presi 
dency, selected for the first time from the free States alone, 
with the avowed purpose of electing these candidates by 
suffrages of one part of the Union only, to rule over the 
whole United States. Can it be possible that those who 
are engaged in such a measure can have seriously reflected 
upon the consequences which must inevitably follow, in 
Can they have the madness or the folly 


| to believe that our southern brethren would submit to be 


| governed by such a Chief Magistrate ? 


| States? 


Would he be re- 
quired to follow the same rule prescribed by those who 
eiected him, in making his appointments? If a man living 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line be not worthy to be Pres- 
ident or Vice President, would it be proper to select one 


from the saine quarter as one of his Cabinet council, or to | 


represent the nation ina foreign country? Or, indeed, to 
collect the revenue, or administer the laws of the United 
If not, what new rule is the President to adopt in 
selecting men for office, that the people themselves discard 
in selecting him? These are serious, but practical ques- 
tions, and in order to appreciate them fully, it is only ne- 
cessary to turn the tables upon ourselves. Suppose that the 
South, having a majority of the electoral votes, should de- 


clare that they would only have slaveholders for President | 


and Vice President, and should elect such by their exclusive 
Do you think we 


would submit to it?) No; notforta moment. And doyou 


| believe that your southern brethren are less sensitive on 


this subject than you are, or less jealous of theirrights? If 


you do, let me tell you that you are mistaken. And, there- 
fore, you must see that if this sectional party succeeds, it 
leads inevitably to the destruction of this beautiful fabric, 
reared by our forefathers, cemented by their blood, and 


| bequeathed to us as a priceless inheritanee.”’ 


or Salmon P. Chase, or any such representative |! 
| of the Republican party, upon a sectional plat- | 


' tion, and the evidence of an irreconcilable antag- 


Such is the language of Mr. Fillmore, who had 
been President of the United States, and who was 
at that time a candidate for reélection. Now, sir, 
however distasteful it may be to my friend from 
New York, [Mr. Crark,| however much it may 


revolt the public sentiment or conscience of this | 


country, lam not ashamed or afraid publicly to 
avow, that the election of Wittiam H. Sewarp 


form, ought to be resisted to the disruption of 
every tie that binds this Confederacy together.* 


The ‘* extreme medicine of the Constitution is | 


not to be made our daily food,’’ and threats of 


dissolution have become impotent on account of | 


their frequency. But the election of such aman, 
tility to us as to be the assurance of our subjec- 


onism, It would be a great calamity, and to 


submit to it would be a calamity embittered by || 


| disgrace. 


‘¢Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should be ; 
Come, sink us rather in the sea ; 
Come rather pestilence and mow us down; 
Come God’s sword, rather than our own ; 
Let rather Roman come again ; 
The Saxon, Norman, or the Dane ; 
In all the ills we’ve ever bere, 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept, we never blushed be- 
ore.’ 





* In a very recent northern book, written with some abil- 
ity, and exhibiting no partiality for the South, which has 
just fallen into my hands, occurs this sentence: 

“Itis a fact to be confronted and dealt with, that there 
is a body of men in the northern States, formidable for its 
numbers, wealth, social influence, pelitical power, talents 
and zeal, willing to diffuse among the negroes ideas an 


| aspirations inconsistent with their position as slaves ; will- 


ing to afford them encouragement and sympathy, and the 
expectation of support, if not actual physical aid, in re- 
sistance and revolt. ‘These men are able, if they cannot be 
checked, to destroy the South—to destroy the nation.”’ 


| the men who come here to insult and sti 





| this agitation. 
while they wish that the Government may con- 
| tinue as prosperous and happy as it has hitherto 
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But we are told there are demonstrations at 


present going on in the North in opposition to 
this Republican party, and I find in these meetings 
additional arguments to prove the positions which 


I have been submitting. Edward Everett, the 


author and the statesman, in his recent speech at 
the Union meeting in Boston, assigns as a reason 
for his abstinence from political acion— 


* That, between the extremes of opinion that have long 


distsacted and now threaten to convulse the country, 


tind no middle ground of practical usefulness on which @ 
friend of moderate counsels can stand.” 

Whatever may be his means of judging the 
South, heis surely a competent and impartial Judge 
of northern sentiment. In the same meeting, Caleb 
Cushing, late Attorney General, speaking of a re- 
cent effort of his, says: 

**] endeavored to show how a handful of talented but 
misguided men in Massachusetts, animated by a mono 
mania of fanaticat devotion to one sifigie idea, had poisoned 
the consciences and corrupted the judgment of too many 
of our fellow-citizens in the Commonwealth. I showed 
the nature and influence of their most malign teachings ; 
how all party action in the North and South was running 
in the channel of a desperate and deplorable sectionalism, 
and, more than all, in Massachusetts; that all politieal in- 
fluence in this State was founded in hate, treacherous, fu- 
rious, fiendish hate, of our fellow-citizens in the southern 
States.” 

This was spoken by a Massachusetts man, in 
Faneuil Hall, and indorsed by a Massachusetts 
audience. 

These Union meetings that have been held in 
the North are referred to as evidence of a return- 
ing sense of public justice. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
while they may be demonstrations of a more or 
less gratifying character, yet these public declara- 
tions commit to nothing. They are not the true 
index of public opinion. The test of public open: 
ion is the ballot-box. There is where I look to 
ascertain the political sentiment of the North, and 
I find, deciding by that test, that New England 
stands here to-day in one solid phalanx arrayed 
agaist what I conceive to be the constitutional 
rights of the South—that New York stands here 
with but five or six Representatives who are dis- 
posed to befriend us and our rights, The same is 


| true, toa greater or less extent, in regard to Penn- 


sylvania and Ohio and other States of the Union. 

he same is true in regard to their State organi- 
zations, The elections are the evidence of popular 
hostility, and I choose to look to them rather than 
to exceptional results and individual erent 
We also hear patriotic declamation and eloquent 
vmdication of the Union on this floor. Sir, they 
are the singing of Ciree—*‘ thevoice of thecharmer, 
charming never so wisely,’’ lulling the South’s 
suspicion asleep and deceiving the North in re- 
gard to the stupendousness of the crisis that is on 
us. If you are in earnest in these declarations, if 


|| these public meetings mean anything, show us the 


fruit of your work; give us something practical, 
substantial, and tangible. Will you go hanes and 
repeal your personal liberty balla your habeas cor- 
pus acts, your mandamus acts? Will you exccute 
the fugitive slave law? Will you open your State 
prisons for the safe keeping of those who are ar- 


| rested in compliance with the Constitution? Will 


you refuse contributions of money to circulate 


|| incendiary pamphletsat the South? Will you turn 
with such sentiments, would indicate such hos- | 


out of this Hall and the other end of the Capitol 
atize 
us, and who omit no possible occasion of keeping 
up sectional hostility and infringing on our rights 
and on the guarantees of the Constitution? Will 


| you go home and say, as Charles James Fox, on 


a memorable occasion, ‘1 stand up for the Con- 
stitution, not for the people; if the people att c? 


| to invade the Constitution they are enemies to the 
| nation?’’ These will be some indications of pub- 


lic opinion and some tests of a returning sense of 


|| public justice. 


Mr. Clerk, should be doing injustice to myself, 


| and to the constituents whom I represent, were I 
| to deny that there exists a seriqus apprehension 


in their minds in regard to the consequences of 
There are men in the South who, 


been, still recognize and acknowledge the fact that 
clouds and darkness are gathering over the future 
which only the eye of the seer may be able to pen- 
etrate. It is natural for them in that condition 


|! to be casting about to ascertain where are their 
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friends, and from whom they will get support and 
succor in the hour of trial and difficulty. 

My constituents, almost without distinction of 
party, look solely and exclusively to the Democ- 
racy of the North as the natural allies of the Con- 
stitution and the South. That party has done 
much to illustrate the principles of this Govern- 
ment, and to vindiente man’s capacity for self- 
government. Relying on the integrity and intel- 
ligence of the people, defeat has not caused its 
disbandment, the desertion of its principles, or 
the change of its name. That there have been 
occasional excesses and arregularities and depart- 
ures, | will admit. That bad men have some- 
times used its prestige for ill and abused its con- 
fidence, I do not deny. That in the pride of 
victory and the consciousness of power tes been 
sometimes intolerant of rebuke and opposition, 
its more candid supporters must concede. 
still it has been fruitful of great names and great 
deeds. In war it has been the country’s friend. 
In peace it has contributed largely to its prosper- 
ity. Ite disbandment, particularly at this junc- 
ture, would be, in my judgment, a serious calam- 
ity. While other organizations have arisen and 


| 
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But | 


departed, it stil) lives in the hearts of the people. | 


Illustrated by great names, in critical periods of 
our country’s history it has been the savior of 
the Constitution and the defender of our coun- 
try’s honor. Its principles have become og of 
our mental habitudes, and I trust it may be ade- 
quate to the stupendous conflict which is just 
ahead of us, I take pleasure in recognizing the 
true and loyal men on this side of the floor and 
in the North, who are willing with us to lock 
shields in defense of the Constitution and the 
Union which is its creature; and I hope that, in 
the irrepressible conflict which may be here or 
elsewhere, they may be able to reseue the Con- 
stitution of our country from the polluting touch 
of those who would destroy it. 

But, Mr. Clerk, it is not proper that I should 
disguise the fact, that there are serious apprehen- 
sions that that party may not, in consequence of 
the intensity and fierceness of the anti-slavery 


sentiment of the Nerth, be able to preserve the |] 


Constitution of the country. In that event, where 
is our hope of redress? Where is our security? 
The very existence of two governments here, 
the Federal and State, imphies a division of polit- 
ical power. And these two governments have 
their origin and sanction in the same source. The 
Federal no less than the State government is the 
work of the people of the States. [t is a mere 
agent intrusted with limited powers for the cxe- 
cution of certain specific objects. Its powers are 
derivative entirely, and liable to be resumed by 
the States which delegated them. 


The Federal | 


Constitution is the measure of its authority, and | 
contains all the delegation of powers from the | 


people of the different States. It is a pernicious 
error, to be repudiated on all occasions, that this 
Government can lawfully do whatever is not pro- 
hibited in the Constitution. Whatever is not del- 
egated to the Government, or prohibited to the 


States, is reserved to the States respectively and | 
separately, and to the people thereof; and, as one | 


of our profoundest political thinkers has said: 


** The boundary between the reserved and delegated pow- 
ers marks the limit of this Union; the States are united to 
the extent of the delegated, they are separated beyond that 
limit.”” 


~The history of this country confirms universal 


experience in reference to the disposition of men |) power contained in the Constitution, and reserva- 


The apprehen- |) 


having power to arrogate more. 
sions of some of the founders of the Republic in 


reference to the dangers which threatened its per- | 


petuity, were ill-founded; the centripetal tenden- 
cies have been found to be greater than the cen- 
trifugal, Abraham Baldwin, of Georgia, during 
the last century, remarked that “ it was the nature 
of delegated power to increase. It has been aptl 

said to be like the screw in mechanics: it holds all 
it gains, and at every turn gains a little more.” 
This tendency has been fally and repeatedly man- 
ifested in our history; and sometimes the States 


have failed to resist and defeat measures leading 


.o centralism and the absorption of unconstitu- | 


tional powers by the different departments of the 
Federal agency. 

I said that the existence of two Governments 
implied a division of power; the division of power 
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restrictions presupposes the power to control and 
toenforce. Right here arises the great question— 
the greatest which can possibly be snbuajtted to 
the people ofthis Confederacy—whether the States 
have the right to judge of the extent of their re- 
served powers, and to defend them against the 
encroachments of the FederalGovernment. Mr. 
Webster and the Federal school of politicians 
hold that, in all cases not capable of assuming the 
character of a suit in kaw or equity, in which event 
the Supreme Court is the final interpreter, Con- 
gress is the final and exclusive judge of the extent 
of its own powers. 
houn, and the State-rights school, on the contrary, 
hold that the Constitution is a compact between 


sovereign States; that the States are not united | 
| upon a principle of unlimited submission to this | 


Government; that this Government, the creature 


of the States, is not the final and exclusive judge || 
of the powers delegated to itself, but that each | 
State has an equal right to judge for itself, as well | 


of the infraction of the Constitution as of the mode 
and measure of redress. The Federal doctrine of 


Mr. Webster centralizes power, consolidates the | 


Government, reduces the States to mere depend- 
ent corporations, and destroys limitations and 
restrictions. A written constitution afferds no 
barrier against the encroachments of the Govern- 


ment, and no — for the rights and liberties | 


of the people, if the Government can construe the 
final extent of its own powers, and enforce that 
construction at the point of the bayonet. ‘* Writ- 
ten constitutions,’’ said an old author, “ are like 
spiders’ webs, that hold only the poor and weak, 
while the rich and powerful easily break through 
them.’’ Under this theory, there is no practical, 
substantive division of power. IftheGovernment, 
through any or all its departments, can, by con- 
struction or usurpation, enlarge its delegation, 
there are no limitations upon its powers, there 


| being no difference, said Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ between 


a government having all power, and a government 
having the right to take what power it pleases.’’ 

Mr. Clerk, free governments, so far as their 
protecting power is concerned, are made for mi- 


| norities, and the Jeffersonian, State-rights theory 


| interests are created by legislation. 


protects minorities. 
at this time; and she should cling to State rights 
as the shect-anchor of her safety in her hour of 
veril. As power is liable to abuse, checks should 
a imposed. In all possible modes of govern- 
ment there will be a conflict between sections and 
interests and classes. It is inevitable under the 
present constitution of human nature. All history 
furnishes no experience to the contrary. Hostile 
Different in- 
terests in a community are disposed to encroach 
on each other; and unless-there is some power to 
check and restrain, the weaker must yield to, and 
go down before the stronger. If majorities can 
interpret the Constitution, and enforce that inter- 
pretation without check; if the legislative discre- 
tion of the other side of the House is the measure 


| of the rights of the South, then the minority will 


soon become a prey to the ambition and cupidity 
of the majority. 

Gouverneur Morris, in writing to Mr. Picker- 
ing, (and he is authority, | presume, on the other 
side of the House,) said that “ the legislative lion 
is not to be entangled in the meshes of a logical 
net—that the Legislature will always make the 
power it wishes to exercise.”’ Limitations of 


tions of undelegated power, are of no avail unless 
they, for whose benefit they are imposed and re- 
served, have the power to enforce the limitations 
and protect the reservations inst encroach- 
ment. It is idle to expect the delegated powers 
to protect the reserved; it is nonsense to give a 
right without a remedy, or a remedy without the 
means of applying it. It is folly to talk of the 
minority relying for the protection of their rights 
upon the privilege of protest, complaint, and re- 
monstrance. 

No; every separate community must be able to 
protect itachf, ‘ower must be met by power If 
the majority can control this Government, inter- 
preting the Constitution at its will, then this Goy- 
ernment is adespotism. Whether wise or unwise, 
whether merciful or cruel, it is a despotism still. 

Mr. Clerk, this power of self-protection. ac- 


7allandigham. eee 


implies a superior; the existence of limitations and, | 


Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Cal- | 


The South is in a minority || 


Ho. or Reps. 





cording to my judgment and my theory of poli. 
|| ties, resides in each State. Each has the fuke of 
secession, the right of ae for the arr, at 
|| of evils within its limits. The means of rosie. 
ance to oppression are ample ; and it is a sad mic. 
fortune, sir, that these effective remedies haye not 
been oftener applied. A more frequent applica. 
tion of the remedy would make the will commen. 
| surate with the means, inspire moral greatness 
embolden courage, make resistance a duty, and 
| equality a necessity. Ber 
Mr. Clerk, if our Democratic friends, with tho 
aid of American friends, or of Republicans, wh, 
may come to the rescue, as I trust many of them 
will, be not able to interpose for the security of 
the South, and for the preservation of the Cop. 
stitution, I, for one, shall counsel immediate and 
effective resistance, and shall urge the people of 
|| Alabama, to which State I owe my first and un. 
divided allegiance, to fling themselves upon their 
ultimate defense—their reserved rights and jp. 
alienable sovereignty. 
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|| THERE IS A WEST: FOR THE UNION FOREVER; 
OUTSIDE OF THE UNION, FOR HERSELF. 


| SPEECH OF HON.C.L. VALLANDIGHAM, 
OF OHIO, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 


December 15, 1859. 


The general question before the House being the election 
of a Speaker, Mr. VALLANDIGHAM obtained 
the floor, but yielded it for the purpose of a ballot. 
No choice having been made, he resumed the floor, 
but proposed again to yield for another ballol. 
Objection being made, he proceeded to address the 
House, as follows: 


Mr. Cierx: Desiring to speak at some length, 
and with some regard to method, upon the more 
important subjects which have been introduced 
into this debate, I cannot consent to yield the floor 
| a upon a point of order, or for a strictly per- 
sonal explanation. I claim no right myself to 


interrupt others, for the purpose of interrogatory 
or catechising, and in return acknowledge no right 
in them to subject me to cross-examination as a 
witness upon this floor. I trust, along with other 
reforms, to see the ancient decorum and propricty 
of legitimate debate restored within these walls. 
| In nothing, therefore, which I propose to say, do 
| I mean to offend by personal reflection upon any 
‘| member of this House. 
| And now, in the first place, Mr. Clerk, allow 
] me to say that [ do not regret this discussion. | 
|| lament, indeed, that it has not, at all times, been 
conducted in a better temper. Had it been pos- 
sible to avoid it altogether, certainly it would have 
been preferable that it had never been commenced, 
but no one familiar with the temper of the whole 
|| country, reflected back in the Representatives of 
|| the country, and concentrated here mto one intense 
focus, could have expected a week to pass after 
organization without an explosion more formids- 
ble, perhaps, and in a more questionable shape. 
This, in my judgment, is a better time and mode 
in which to meet it than any other. But, gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives, let us con- 
duct it at all times with the temper and courtesy 
which become a legislative assembly. And yet 
the admonition is almost needless here. Although 
within these walls are assembled the two hundred 
and forty-two Representatives and Delegates from 
the thirty-eight Statesand Territories of the Union, 
bringing with them every variety of personal and 
sectional temper and peculiarity; assembled, too, 
in the midst of a popular feeling more pervading 
and more deeply stirred up than at any former 
period, in one half atleast of these States, and upon 
the eve of startling, and it may be, disastrous 
events, yet without organization, without rules, 
without a Speaker to command or a Sergeant-at- 
Arms to execute, without gavel or mace, the 1n- 
stinct of self-government peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and the habit of self-command and 
of obedience to but the shadow even of law and 
authority, have, for now these ten days past, 8° 
cured us, not only from collision and violence, but, 
for the most part, from breach even of the strictest 
decorum observed by our predecessors in this Hall 
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yeriod of our history. How sublime the 


at any * . er 
o .! how grand this illustration of the spirit 


spectack 


free government! There is but one other coun- i 
‘v upon the globe where a similar spectacle could 


try upe™. 
be exhibited. . - . 
"| do not, then, regret this debafe; it is fit and 


vroper in itself; it is strictly parliamentary. You || 
\4ye aright by English precedent; you have a 


right by American precedent; by the usages of 
ius Hguse, to discuss the qualifications of your 
candidates for Speaker. If any member of this 
House has indorsed and recommended a book full 
ofsentiments insurrectionary and hostile to the do- 
mesticpeaceand tranquillity ofthis country ;a book 
intended or tending to stir up discord or strife be- 
tween the different sections o this Union, or servile 
or other insurrection in any one or more States 
of this Union, and refuses still to disavow sym- 
thy with the sentiments and purposes of such 
ook, he is not fit to be Speaker or member of this 
House. Whether any one who has recommended 
cach a book for wholesale circulation, not know- 


ing, or caring to inquire into its character and con- | 


tents; who has indorsed insurrection and violence 
in blank, and given a cordial letter of credit to 
whatsoever the abolition authors of the ‘* Helper 
book’? might choose to say and to circulate 


throughout the South, is es for Speaker, | 


or fit to be trusted in the Speakership, this House 
must determine; and the country, gentlemen, must 
sit in judgment upon the decision? 

But, Mr Clerk, this whole subject and contro- 
versy have assumed a character and magnitude 
which impel me to break the silence which I thus 


far have observed. Sentiments have been avowed | 


and statements made upon this floor, which de- 
mand notice and reply. 


[At this point Mr. VALLANDIGHAM gave way to a motion | 


to adjourn, which was negatived. He then said that he 
should decline to pursue any further that night the line of 
remark which he had proposed to himself; and the House 
having again refused to adjourn, he proceeded to read and 
referto matters, Which, formingno part of what be designed 
to say in the first place, are omitted here. (See Congres- 
sional Globe, page 159.) ‘The House, after several other 
motions, having finally adjourned, the next morning he 
resumed as follows :] 


Though a young man still, [ have seen some 
legislative service. One of the earliest lessons 
which I taught myself as a legislater, and which I 
have sought to exemplify in every department of 
life, was so to be a politician as not to forget that 
I was a gentleman. 
House now present, with whom, some years ago, 
| served in the Legislature of my State, and to 
him I might with perfect confidence appeal to ver- 
ifythe assertion that no man ever was more exact 
inthe observanct of every rule of courtesy and 
decorum, not only in debate, but in private inter- 
course with his fellows. I might appeal, also, to 
the members here present of the last Congress, 
and toevery member of this House of Representa- 
tives,and demand of them whether I have offended 
: anything, in public or private, in word or by 
deed, 

Now, Mr. Clerk, that courtesy which I thus 
readily extend to others, I am resolved to exact for 
myself at all times and at every hazard. I hada 
right yesterday, especially after yielding for a bal- 
lot, at a time when the Republican party, with 
confidence, anticipated the election of their can- 
didate for Speaker, to expect the usual courtesy, 
scaree ever refused, of an adjournment. If any 
gentleman this morning, after a night’s calm re- 
flection, sees, in anything that I have ever said or 
done here or elsewhere, any justification for the 
extraordinary yet very disereditable scenes of yes- 
terday, enacted by grown up men and Represent- 
atives, [ do not envy him the mental or moral ob- 
liquity of his vision. 

r. Clerk, I heard it said many years ago, 
and my reading and observation of the proceed- 
ings of this House and of the Senate have taught 
me the trath of the declaration, that there was a 
marked difference between the deportment of the 
anti-slavery men in Congress towards slavehold- 
ers and their own Democratic colleagues from the 
free States. Sir, I want no better evidence of that 
fact than the occurrences of yesterday. 

! said then, that if any member of this House 
had indorsed a book full of sentiments which were 
surrectionary and hostile to the domestic peace 
and tranquillity of this country; a book intended 








There isa mémber of this | 





| or tending to incite servile insurrection im one or | 


|| niore of the States of this Union, and refused still, 
| either by himself or through another, to disavow 
|| all sympathy with such sentiments, he was not 
\| fit to be Speaker or member of this House. That 
|| judgment I, this morning, deliberately reaffirm in 
all its length and breadth and significance. The 
| other day the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
'| Mittson,] a slaveholder, distinctly declared upon 
|| this floor, with all the emphasis he could com- 
'| mand, that any one who would incite a servile 
| insurrection, or knowingly distribute books or 
1] = with that design, was not only not fit to be 


|| that side of this Chamber no sign, not even a 
+} : 
| 


tlemen; you sat in your seats, under that just but 
| 
nbs ' ' 
|| started to his feet, and with manifest trepidation 


disavowed every purpose and sentiment of the 
kind. Now, gentlemen of the Republican party, 


| 

| 

| of menace, but as sober truth, receive this mes- 
| sage from me, grecting: I am your peer; I rep- 
| resent a constituency as brave, as intelligent, as 
1 noble, and as free as the best among you upon 
} 


this floor; and in their name and in my own 
name, I tell you that just whatsoever rights, priv- 


whether from apprehension of personal danger 
|| or from any other cause—you brave men at home 
vaunting arrantly there your rebukes here of seuth- 
ern insolence and bravado; you, who return to your 


with you the scalps of half a score of fire-eaters 


| 
| 
southern men upon this floor, I, as your peer, 
demand and will have at your hands. If you 
think otherwise, you have much yet to learn of 
the character of hie man with whom you have to 


| 
‘| deal. 
hottest salamander in this House. [Laughter and 
ap aod 

have been served with a notice this morning 
that the Republican party here do not intend to 
listen to any further discussion. Very respect- 


me tell them that the country holds its breath in 
suspense at the lightest word uttered in this Hall. 
The people of the United States are listening at 
this moment to cateh every syllable which falls 
from the lips of the humblest member here. 


I propyse now, sir, to address myself to those 





subjects only which I designed, from the begin- 
ning, to discuss. 

I have said, and repeat, that the sentiments 
which have been avowed, and the statements made 
upon this floor, demanding notice and reply, im- 
pel me to break the silence which I have thus far 
observed. The North and the South stand here 
arrayed against each other. Upon the one side, 
I behold numerical power; upon the other, the 
violent, even fierce, spirit of resistance. Disunion 


has been threatened. Sir, in all this controversy, 


| 


ARMED NEUTRALITY, I am not a northern man. I 


have little sympathy with the North; no very 


? 
1 whisper, of indignation or resentment. No, gen- | 
| 


ileges, courtesies, liberties, or anything else you— | 


so far as it is sectional, | occupy the position of 


peaker, but not fit to live. There was then upon | 


| 


. . ' 
scathing denunciation, as mute as fishes and as | 
- u 4 
| gentleaslambs. Even your candidate for Speaker | 


once for all and most respectfully, not in language | 


constituents at the end of every session bearing | 


j 


I am as good a western fire-eater as the | 


| 


fully, | care not whether they listen or not. Let | 


good feeling for, and am bound to her by no tie | 


whatsoever, other than what once were and ought 
always to be among the strongest of all ties—a 
common language and common country. Least 


political spectacles—* a northern man with south- 
ern principles;’’ but, God be thanked, still a Uni- 
ted States man with United States prineiples. 
When f emigrate to the South, take up my abode 
there, identify myself with her interests, holding 
slaves or holding none; then, and not till then, 
will T have a right, and will it be my duty, and 
no doubt my pleasure, to maintain and support 
southern principles and southern institutions. 
Then, sir, I am not a southern man either, al- 
though, in this unholy and most unconstitutional 
crusade against the South, in the midst of the in- 


vasion, arson, insurrection, and murder, to which | 


she has been subject, and with which she is still 
threatened; with the torch of the incendiary and 
the dagger of the assassin suspended over her, my 
most cordial sympathies are wholly with her. 
Mr. Clerk, f have heard a good deal said, here 


of all, am I that most unseemly and abject of all | 


| 
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and elsewhere, about *‘ southern rights.”” Sir, I 
have no respect—none—none—for southern rights 
merely because they are southern rights. They 
are yours, gentlemen, not mine. Maintain them 
here, within the Union, firmly, fearlessly, boldly, 
quietly: do it like men. Defend them here and 
everywhere, and with all the means in your power, 
as | Know you will and asl know you can. York- 
town and New Orleans, the end of the Revolution 
and the end of the war of 1812, are both yours; 
and there is no power on earth that can subdue 
or conquer you. 

But, while I have no respect for souihern rights 
simply because they are southern rights, havea 
very tender and most profound and penetrating 
regard for my own obligations. Your rights im- 
pose upon me corresponding obligations, which 
shall be fulfilled in their spirit and to the very 
letter: three-fifths rule, fugitive slave law, equal” 
rights in the Territories, and whatsoever else the 


| Constitution gives you. [Applause.] Our fathers 


made that compact, and I will yield a cordial, 
ready, and not grudging, obedience to every part 
of it. 

I have heard it sometimes said—it was said 
here two years agi not on this floor, a 
but elsewhere—that there is no man from the 


| free States, North or West, who is ‘* true to the 


from Alabama, Mississippi, or the Carolinas—you || 
are accustomed to extend to slaveholders and | 


South.’’ Well, — that depends upon 
what you mean by being true to the South. If 
you mean that we, the Representatives of the free 
States of this Union, North and West, shall sit 
here within this Chamber, uttering southern sen- 
timents, consulting southern interests, sustaining 
southern institutions, and giving southern votes, 
reckless of our own identity and our own self-re- 
spect, then [ never was, am not now, and never 
will, while the Representative of a free State, be 
**true to the South;’’ and I thank God for it. If 
that be what is meant by ‘‘rottenness,’’ in the 
other end of the Capitol, commend me to rotten- 
ness al] the days of my life. 
But, if you mean—and I know that a large ma- 
jority of you do mean—truc to the Constitution, 
| without which there cannot be, and ought not to 
be, any Union; true to our own obligations; 
ready and sedulous to fulfill every article of the 
compact which our fathers made, to the extremest 
inch of possibility, and yielding, gracefully and 
willingly, as in the earlier and better days of the 
Republic, everything which comity and good fel- 
lowship, not only as between foreign States, but 
| among brethren, demands at our hands, then, I 
tell you, and I tell the gentleman from Tennessee, 
|Mr. Nexsow,] that the great mass of the Demo- 
cratic party in the free States, and especially in 
the West, and thousands and tens of thousands 
of others, not members of that party, are now, 
and, I trust, ever will be, true to the awh. 
Allow me to illustrate my proposition. There 
are in this Hall, as elsewhere, three classes of 
men. The Republican or anti-slavery man—and 
| you, gentlemen, have or have had nota few of 
that numberin the South—asks, whenever a meas- 
| ure is proposed here, will it tend to injure and 
hem in the institution of slavery, or rather will 
it weaken or offend the South, because it is the 
South? and he subordinates every other consid- 
| eration to the great object of suppressing slavery, 
and of warring on the South. Upon the other 


|| hand, the merely southern man, and especially 


the southern extremist, asks, how will this meas- 

' ure advance the interests of slavery, or rather, 
how will it aggrandize the South as South? and 

| his vote is determined or insensibly influenced 
by this consideration. There is yet another, a 
| third class, who ask none of these questions and 
| are moved by none of these considerations: polit- 
| ical Gallios, perhaps, the gentleman from Ohio 
| (Mr. Corwin} would call them, who care for 
| none of these things. To that class, Mr. Clerk, 
| Lam glad to belong. Outside of my own State 
| and of her constitution, I am neither pro-slavery 
| nor anti-slavery; but maintain, as was said upon 
| a memorable occasion, ‘a serene indifference”’ 
| on this subject between these two sections. And 
here I stand upon the ancient, safe, constitutional, 
peaceable ground of our fathers: For many 
ears after the foundations of this Republic were 
aid by wiser arid betters men—pardon me, gentle- 
men—than I see around me, no man ever thought 
of testing any measure here by its effects upon 
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the institution of slavery. Never ull the fell 
‘* Missouri question”’ reared its horrid front, be- 
gotten in New England and brought forth in New 
York, was slavery made the subject of partisan 
and sectional controversy within this Capitol. 
And we had peace in the land in those days, and 
patriotism and humanity and religion and benev- 
olence; faith and good works. We neither had 
nor demanded then an anti-slavery Constitution, 
an anti-slavery Bible, nor an anti-slavery God; 
but the Constitution of the land, the Bible of our 


fathers, and that great and tremendous Being | 


who, from eternity, has ruled in the armies of 
heaven and among the children of men. 

Then, sir, | am not a northern man; nor yet 
a southern man; but I am a WEsTERN MAN, by 
birth, in habit, by education; and although still 


a United States man with United States princi- | 


ples, yet within and subordinate to the Constitu- 
tio, am wholly devoted to western interests. Sir, 
this is no new enuneiation of mine here. I pro- 
claimed it upon this floor one year ago; and now 
congratulate myself and the West in having found 
so able and eloquenta coadjutor in the person of the 
distinguished gentleman from the seventh district 
of Ohio. {Mr. Corwiy.} Sir, lam of and from the 
West; the great valley of the Mississippi; of the 
free States of that valley seated in queenly majesty 
at the head of the basin of that mighty river; yet 
one in interest, and one by the bonds of nature, 
stronger than hooks of steel, with every other State 
in that valley, full as it is, of population and 
riches, and exultant now in the beige of her ap- 
proaching dominion. Seat yourself, denizen of 
the sterile and narrow but beautiful hills and val- 
leys of New England, and you, too, of the great 
cities of the North, whose geography and travel 
are circumseribed by the limits of a street rail- 
road; seat yourselves upon the summit of the 
Alleghanies, and behold spread out before youa 
country stretching from the Alleghany to the 
Rocky Mountains—from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canada frontier—with limitless plains, bound- 
less forests, fifteen States, a hundred rivers, ten 


thousand cities, towns, and villages, and twelve | 


millions of people. Such a vision noman ever saw; 
no, not even Adam, when, in the newness and 
grandeur of God-made manhood, he stood upon 
the topmost hill of Paradise and looked down upon 
a whole hemisphere of the yet unpeopled world. 
That, sir, is my country; if | may speak it with- 
out profanity, God’s own country; yet, in this 
war of sections, I am of the free States of that 
valley. 

Mr. Clerk, when | came to this city two years 
ago, | brought with me an intense nationality ; but 
i had been here only a litde while till I learned that 
a man without a section to cling to was reckoned 
but asa mere cipher m the account; and from 
that hour, subordinate always to the Constitution, 
I became and am a WESTERN SECTIONALIST, and 
so shall continue to the day of my death. 1, too, 
propose, with the Leather Stocking of the ‘* Prai- 
rie,’’ to fight fire with fire. I learned here, Mr. 
Clerk, that while there was a North and a South, 
there was no West. I found her individuality 
sunk in the North, I saw that youof New York 
and New England entertained a profound respect 
for the citizen of South Carolina or Georgia, 
slaveholder though he might be, because he was 
east of the Alleghanies; and that you of Georgia 
and South Carolina reciprocated the good opinion, 
abolition aside, because the New Yorker and the 
Yankee lived very near to the rising of the sun; 
while the western man was held to be a sort of 
outside barbarian, very useful to count in a trial 
of numerical strength, but of no value for any 
other purpose. We of the great valley of the 
Mississippi are perpetually ignored. Sir, if all 
this were done of studied purpose it would at 
least be tolerable; but not so: there is no design 
in it. 
but most offensive disparagement. 
you do not know us. It was but a few months 
ago that a great paper in the city of New York 
spoke of Judge Douglas as attempting—and it 
was in the very capital of the State—to impose 


Gentlemen, 


his absurd théories upon the honest foresters of | 


Ohio.”*” And about the same time another great 
paper in the North referred to Governor Chase 
as a public man of merely ‘provincial reputa- 
tion.’ 


¢ 


It is a cool, silent, persistent, unobtrusive, | 





Let not the gentleman from the Mansfield dis- | 


trict [Mr. Suerman] flatter himself that he is to 
be an exception. 
of the setting sun too late in the day. A distin- 
guished predecessor of his attained once the same 
point of greatness, but only to be let down gently 
in favor of Cape Cod. Do nat deceive yourself. 
You were only put forward to be killed off; you 
were merely detailed as a forlorn hope to be shot 
down in front of that Malakoff which you never 
will capture. Oh no; though two thousand miles 
east of the Rocky Mountains, you are quite too far 
West. Your distinguished colleague from the sev- 
enth district [Mr. Corwin] is gazing now wistful- 
ly through a spy-glass, in the direction whither 
your eyes are turned; but he, alas, any more than 
you, will never wake up from that dekcious reverie 
in which he now sits Sear to realize that 

T’is distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the Speaker’s tribune in its radiant hue. 

We did, indeed, gentlemen, once elect a western 

President; but him you killed in a month; anda 
southwestern President, too, and he survived you 
but fifteen months. 

sut, gentlemen of the West, the day-spring of 
our deliverance begins to dawn. Let us rejoice. 
The long period of our minority is about to ter- 
minate, Within the Union, after the next census, 
we of the Mississippi valley will hold in our own 


hands the political power and the destinies of this | 


country, and we will administer them for the 
benefit of the whole country. The day of our 
volitical independence is right now, while I speak. 
if you of the North and Southeast will conspire, 
as for the last seventy years, to control the power 
and patronage of this Government for your own 
benefit, we of the Mississippi valley will combine 
to rescue them from your hands. If you of the 
whole North will continue your sectional warfare 
upon the whole South, know ye that we of the 
Northwest hold the political Seeate of power 
between you, and that we will use it to crush out 
and annihilate forever the fanaticism and treason 
which are threatening now tooverspread the whole 
North, and very speedily to destroy this Republic. 
We will be ignored no longer. And here let me 
warn the Republican Representatives from the 
West, that they have loaned themselves too long 
already to this proud and domineering North. 
You permit yourselves to be identified with the 
North, and to make common cause with her 
against slavery. {ui bono? Not yours; ah no! 
You help to win the fight; you make good 
soldiers—excellent food for powder—but your 
northern officers and nerthern masters will divide 
the spoils. When Wicxi1am H. Sewarp threatens 


the South with the power and domination of the | 


North, he means you; but when he would dis- 
tribute office and patronage, he will know no West. 
Some of you dream that your Governor Chase will 
be the candidate of the Re ublican party for the 
next Presidency. Miserable infatuation! Cease, 
then, I beseech you, this unmanly vassalage to 
the North. If you will not hearken to the voice 


| of patriotism, listen at least to the demands of in- 


_ dependence and self-respect. 


If you will be sec- 


| tionalists, lay aside this pestilent fanaticism on the 
| subject of slavery which you borrow servilely 
| from the clergy, lecturers, and other demagogues 


| but I will not 


of the North, and which they use for the purpose 
of their own aggrandizement—lay it aside and be 
western sectionalists. Talk not to me about hu- 
manity and benevolence. [have as profound and 
delicate an appreciation of them as you can have, 

Ve insulted with the miserable pre- 
tense. Are there no objects of charity in your 
own midst: no poor, no sick, no lame, no halt, no 


_ blind, no widows and orphans, to whose necessi- 


ties you may administer, and thus find vent for 
that abounding river of humanity which wells up 
and flows out from the fountain of your hearts? 
Pardon me, but I despise and contemn your vas- 
salage to the North, as much as you can contemn 
and despise any man’s servility to the South. 
And now, one word to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Hickman,] who took refuge the 
other day in the ‘‘ engine room”’ of the left side 
of this Chamber; whence, palry new and rudely 
constructed port-holes, to send his missiles whist- 
ling into the camp which he so lately deserted. 
I admire his discretion—the better part of valor. 
Sir, he spoke about precipitating eighteen millions 


No, sir; he sees the parting rays | 
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| it; but I tell the seen further, that if the 
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of people upon eight 1aillions. Whence 
propose to get his eighteen millions? Did he poo, 
to include us of the Northwest? Does he imac; 
that we are militiamen to be drafted, or pe og 
to be enrolled, and march forth at the sound of 

or to the notes of his bugle? | te} him 


does h 


| his er4- 
that, if he means to raise the black standard ,¢ 
| internecine war upon the South, he must fing his 


recruits nearer home. 
Mr. FLORENCE, (in his seat.) He wil] yo, 
find them there. [Applause in the galleri@ } _ 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rejoice to hea, 
Ter- 


ritories of this Union are to become the subject of 


| controversy after dissolution, we of the Missis. 


sippi valley propose to keep them ourselyes 
then to make fair and honest partition with » 
other. 

I approach now, Mr. Clerk, a painful and og: 
difficult subject—periculose plenum opus alew.—A 
word which, for very many years after the oreay; 


gani- 


zation of this Government, no man ever dared jp 


and 
ach 


| breathe within this SeaEMe has now become as fa. 
| miliar as the most or 


inary words of salutation, 
Nota day nor an hour passes, butthe hoarse croak- 
ing of this raven is heard piercing the fearful hollow 


| of our ears with, moaning and irge-like wail, th; 


EE 





** NEVER MORE”’ of the Union of these States, Sjy 


} in this war of sections, standing here between the 





| pose. ; 
' gentleman from the free States upon this floor, 


living and the dead, we, the Democratic Rep. 
sentatives of the West, and I as one of that num- 
ber, have a duty to perform which, in all humb]e- 
ness but in all faithfulness, shall be fulfilled. Bur, 
too many of you of the North are striving with 
might and main to force the South out of this 
Union; and too many of you of the South are 
most anxious to be forced out. Do not deny it, 
either of you. I know it. Sir, if any member 
should rise here and tell me that there are jo 
disunionists in the South, could I believe jt: 
And when the gentleman from New York, {Mr. 
eee or any one else, would persuade th 
South that there are no Abolitionists, or disunion- 
ists in the North or the West, he only insults the 
intelligence of the men upon whom he would in- 
Sir, if any colleague of mine, or any other 


will so far forget the solemn responsibilities of 


'| his office in the midst of the great and most alarm- 
| ing dangers wherewith we are at this moment en- 
| compassed, and unintentionally, of course, iis- 
| represent the @ruc state of public sentiment and 


public action in the North and the northern por- 
tions of the West, I, at least, will not consent to 
be a party to the deception. I tell gentlemen of th 
South that the doctrines of Hale, Banks, Seward, 
Giddings, Chase, Lincoln, and, above all, of th 

New York Tribune, are the doctrines ofa large ma- 
jority of the people of the North, and ofa powerful 
and, for all efficient purposes of political action, 
a controlling minority just now in the West. On: 

column of editorial in the recognized organs of the 
Republican party of Ohio, circulating every day 
among the masses of the people, penctrating into 
the homes and hearts of every family, acting and 
reacted upon by the public opinion which they 
help to create, and by which the public men of 
this country are set up or pulled down at the ballot- 
box, is better evidence of the true Republican 
sentiment of Ohio than a thousand speeches fron 
the distinguished member from the seventh dis- 
trict of that State, (Mr. Corwiw.] Sir, I listened 
the other day, as I always listen, with very great 
pleasure, to the genial and gushing eloquence trom 
the lips of that gentleman, touched as they are as 
with a live coal from the altar of oratory. In the 
sentiments which he uttered here, there is muc® 
—very much—which meets my hearty concur: 
rence; but I regret that truth and candor compe! 
me to say that he does not represent the opinions 
and sentiments of the party to which he belongs. 
He claims, indeed, the leadership of that par'y. 
Pardon me—he is not only not a leader, but not 
even a respectful follower of the Republican par'y 
in that State. [Applause in the galleries.) . Ken- 
tuckian as he is by birth, nobleman by natur’, 
patriot as he is, and Whig as he once was, I know 
that he never will consent to ‘* guard the baggage 

of that vandal host. Yet am I sorry to say that 
to him, more than to any other man in the State, 
the Republican party today are indebted for the! 
political supremacy in Ohio. He it was, whe 
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without power in his own party, yet controlled 
atthe late election the fifty thousand conservative 
yoters of that State, who are not of the Demo- 
atic party, and misled them into the wne of 
on organization and of principles with which he 
has no real sympathy at all. He went into the 
Republican party to control it for good, but he 
was only as a straw before the whirlwind. He 
ands now a barren scepter in his gripe; and let 
me, with great respect, remind him that it is not 
conservative speeches which are needed here to 
cave us, but conservative votes at home. Cer- 
tainly, the vast mejoy of the people of Ohio, of 
all parties, are at heart opposed to insurrection 
and disunion; but I tell the gentleman that, if he 
would conquer abolition and sectionalism, he must 
geht them at the ballot-box. 

“Mr. Clerk, 1 do not propose to follow the gentle- 
man into a discussion of the local politics of Ohio. 
| resolved a good many years ago to make no 
speech within a legislative assembly fit only to be 
spoken upon the ** eps and to that resolution 
| propose steadily to adhere. But, inasmuch as 
the mere parusan politics of my State have already 
been drawn into debate here, a passing remark 
may not be inappropriate from me as a Repre- 
sentative,in part, from that State; though, in truth, 
I can add little to what has been fitly, strongly, 
eloquently spoken by the gentleman from the 
twelfth district, [Mr. Cox.] 

Something has been said—more, I understand, 
is to follow—in regard to the soundness of the 
Democratic party in Ohio, and in other States of 
the Union. Sir, 1 will spare gentlemen all trouble 
upon that point. The Democratic party in Ohio, 
some years ago, was not sound, as men count 
soundness now. You need not go back to the 
records and reproduce them here, Open confes- 
sion is good for the soul, and I make it. [speak 
the more freely because, I think—and there are 
hostile witnesses here present to attest it—that my 
own record, from the very beginning of this whole 
controversy concerning slavery as a political ques- 
tion, is as unimpeachable as the record of an 
man in the North or the West, and I may add, 
the South, too; for, let me admonish gentlemen 
from that section that many of the people of the 
free States were for a good while misled by the 
precepts, if not the practice, of some of the earlier 
and the later fathers, too, of the southern political 
church. A little charity, I pray you, upon this 
subject. The Democratic party of Ohio, very 
much after the fashion described by the genueman 
from the seventh district, [Mr. Corwi,] adopted, 
in 1848, a certain resolution, in which they de- 
nounced slavery in the abstract, and, with valor- 
ous earnestness, declared that the people of Ohio 
would use all power clearly given in the consti- 
tutional compact to ‘‘ eradicate’’—tear up sla- 
very by the roots; but—there is much virtue in 
‘but,’ as well as *if’’—they further resolved, 
with refreshing consistency, protesting the high- 

est regard for the Union, the Constitution, and 
the rights of af] the States, that the Democracy 
of Ohio were of opinion that no power was 
conferred by the constitutional compact to insti- 
tute any process of eradication at all. Sir, I) 
am not here to commend the superior honesty of | 
sucha platform. The gentleman, [Mr. Corwin, ] | 
who is well posted and of mature years, has ex- || 
plained luminously how these things are done, I 
even in Republican conventions; but [ will not | 
disingenuously pretend—of course J have no 





etc CC 





allusion to my colleague—that these resolutions 
did not at that time express the sentiments of the 
Democracy of my State. 1 think, that, so far as 
they were supposed to be anti-slavery in their 
character, they did express both the opinions and 
the feelings of a very large majority of the people 
of the State. Sir, | was a member of that con- | 
vention, and of the committee on resolutions, and 
voted many times in committee, during a pro- 
tracted session of two days, against any and every 
*xpression of opinion upon the question of slavery 
in any form. Like my colleague | was overpow- 
ered; like him, I endeavored to make the best of | 
it, seeking consolation in the second and sound | 
pert of the resolution, and whiling away my idle | 
ours in the delicate task of reconciling the two 
branches with each other, My success in this | 
Somewhat difficult work was just about equal to 
he success of the gentleman (Mr. Corwin] who |! 
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undertook a similar contract here the other day. 


But, Mr. Clerk, at every subsequent convention | 





I exerted myself to the utmost to procure a recis- | 
ion of these resolutions; and finally, in January, | 
1856, they were rescinded and a sound platform | 
adopted in their stead. From that hour the Dem- | 


ocratic party has steadily gained strength. I pass 


by the election of Mr. Chase to the Senate in | 


1848, the refusal by a State convention to indorse 


the Baltimore platform in 1853, and other unsound | 
things, in faith or in practice, whereof the Democ- | 


racy of my State were guilty in times past. ‘Let 
the dead past bury its dead.’ Ernst ist das leben. 
Our business is to grapple manfully with the living 


realities of the present moment. Sir, in my judg- | 


ment the wisest man that ever lived was the au- 
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thor of the statute of limitation; all things adjust || 


themselves equitably in periods of just about six 
years. Politicians, indeed, in later times require, 
and perhaps are entitled to, a shorter limitation. 


No man’s record ought to be revived or called in || 


question after the lapse of six months. 


Allusion has been made to the present state of || 


parties and of public sentiment in the North and 
Vest. Sir, I do not propose to speak at any 
length upon this subject. The events are recent, 


| and no public man anywhere can have failed to 


observe them. It is folly to deny that all through 


the North, and in many portions of the West, || 


distinct and very earnest sympathy has been ex- 


ary and murderous invasion of Virginia; and that, 
too, not by the vulgar and low, but by men very 


| high in political, social, and religious positions. | 


or Reps. 


Ho. 








the people of the free States to the real public sen- 
timent at the South, does more thus to keep alive 
the flames of civil discord between the South and 
the North and West, than a hundred speeches, 
vehement and impassioned though they may be, 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Keirr.} Sir, when a member of this House, of 
fine personal appearance, of sonorous voice, of 
classic education, and approved rhetorical excel- 
lence. tells us, with a magnificence of rhythm 
which regurgitates through these aisles, peals 
along these galleries, pierces the ceiling, and loses 
itself amid the columns and scaffolding of the un- 
finished dome of the Capitol, that he will shatter 
this Republic ‘from turret to foundation-stone,”’ 
we are apt to understand that he is executing a 
grand rhetoric fugue, and that he is not half so 
much in earnest as he would have us imagine. 
But when a gentleman, mature in years, with a 
cold logic, a calm demeanor, but a sincere heart 
and earnest purpose, tells us, in the midst of in- 
vasion and murder—the legitimate and inevitable 
fruits of the “irrepressible conflict,’’ which has 
been proclaimed against his own section—that he 
is not alarmed, and believes that no mischief is 
intended, we only understand that he invites 
aggression. 

Sir, | am this moment reminded by the appear- 
ance of the gentleman before me, [Mr. Brigas,} 





j || that I need no better illustration of the melancholy 
hibited for John Brown in his recent insurrection- | 


change in public sentiment at the North within the 
past few years. Here he sits upon the only na- 


| tional side of this Chamber, sole exemplar of the 


Funeral processions; halls draped in mourning; | 
tolling of bells, sermons, eulogies, orations, pub- | 


lic meetings, adjournment of courts of justice, at- 
tempted adjournment of Senates and Houses of 


Representatives,.and all the other usual insignia | 


of public sorrow, bestowed only hitherto upon the 
great and the good, the patriots, the heroes, and 
martyrs of the world; all these tributes, and more, 
have been paid to the memory of a murderer and 
felon. Even in my own native State, and in a 
part of my own district, I lament to say that 
these sad evidences of a corrupted public senti- 
ment have been exhibited. In Cleveland, fertile 
in revolutionary conventions; in Akron, in Cin- 
cinnati, and elsewhere, in public assemblages and 
by other means equally public and significant, the 
sympathy of thousands has been expressed. Sir, 
it is vain to attempt to conceal what all this 
means. There is a public sentiment behind it all, 
or it never would be tolerated. Thirty years ago 
John Brown, hung like a felon, would have been 
buried like a dog. 

Allusion has been made also to the Union meet- 
ings held, or to be held, in the great cities of the 
North. Sir, I would not abate one jot or titde from 
the true value, least of all, from the patriotism of 
these assemblages. When public meetings run 
along with public sentiment, they are powerful to 
mold and to give itefliciency; but when they do not 
beat responsive to the popular heart, they are of no 
value. No; one single page of election returns is 
worth more, as an index of real public sentiment, 
than all the Union resolves which shall be passed 
between this and the 4th of March, 1861. et no 
man be deceived. If the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Nerson] be sincere—and I 
know that he is—in believing that the great mass 
of the people of the free States are opposed to the 
agitation of the slavery question in any form, and 
are ready to strike hands with any party which 
will put it down forever; if he really thinks that 


but a very small part of the people of the North | 


sympathize with John Brown, or yield assent— 
a cordial and working assent—to the doctrines of 
Wii H. Sewarp, the ‘irrepressible conflict”’ 
included, full as it is of insurrection, treason and 
murder; if he believes that, without the strong 
arm of the Federal Government powerfully and in 
pons faith stretched forth, fugitive slaves could 

recaptured in one half the free States of this 
Union, under any law of Congress, I can only say 
that he has the mild virtue of an honest heart— 
most marvelous credulity. Sir, I entertain for 
that gentleman the very highest respect, but he 
must allow me to say that, aside from that portion 
of his remarks the other day, which breathed so 


much of earnest, sincere, and eloquent eulogy upon 
the Union—one such speech, blinding the eyes of |! 





acces 


‘* lost politics”’ of the Whig party, faithful among 
the faithless only he; sole representative of the 
flag of our country, solitary and alone, e pluribus 
unum. [Laughter.} Sir, ee not all this mean 


| something ? 


3ut I will pursue this subject no further. I find 
no pleasure init. I have said, and I think the 
dullest among us cannot fail to discern it now, 
that there is danger, great and most imminent 
danger of a speedy disruption of the Union of 
these States. ‘Too many of you of the South 


| desire it; and but too many of you of the North 


| party. 


are either striving for, or reckless whether it comes 
or not. 

Sir, I will not consent that an honest and con- 
scientious Opposition to slavery forms ane part 
of the motives of the leaders of the Republican 
In the earlier stages of the abolition agi- 
tation, it may have been otherwise; but not so 
now. This whole controversy has now become 


| but one of mere sectionalism, a war for political 
| domination, in which nee performs but the 


part of the letter x in an algebraic equation, and 
is used now in the political algebra of the da 
only to work out the problem of disunion. It 


| was admitted in 1820, in the beginning, by Rufus 
| King, who hurled the first thunderbolt in the Mis- 


| where and in every age. 





sourl controversy, to be but a question of sec- 
tional power and control. To-day, it exists and is 
fostered and maintained, because the North has, 
or believes that she has, the power and numbers 
and strength and wealth, and every other element 
which constitutes a State, superior to you of the 
South. Power has always been arrogant, domi- 
neering, wrathful, inexorable, fierce, denying that 
constitutions and laws were made for it. Power 
now and here is just what power has been every- 

But, gentlemen of the 
North, you who ignorantly or wittingly are hur- 
rying this Republic to its destructién; you who 
tell the South to go out of the Union if she dare, 
and you will bring her back by force or leave her 
to languish and to perish under your overshadow- 
ing greatness; did it never occur to you that when 
this most momentous but most disastrous of all 


| the events which history shall ever to the end of 


time record, shall have been brought about, the 


| West, the great West, which you now coolly 


reckon yours as a province, yours as a fief of 
your vast empire, may choose, of her own sov- 
ereign good will and pleasure, in the exercise of 
a popular sovereignty which will demand and 
will have non-inter vention, to set up for herself? 
Did you never dream of a Western Conreper- 
acy? Did that horrid phantom never flit across 
you in visions of the night, when deep sleep falls 


| upon men? Sir, we have fed you; we have clothed 


you; we have paid tribute to, and enriched ou, 
for now these sixty years. We itis who have 
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built up your marts of commerce; we it is who | 
have caused your manufacturing establishments | 
to flourish. Who made Boston? What built up | 


New York, till now, like Tyre of old, she sits 
queen of the seas, and her merchant princes and 
traffickers are among the honorable of the earth ? 


Tue corron or THE SovTH AND THE PRODUCE OF | 


Tue West. Maintain this Union, and you will 
have them still. Dissolve this Union, if you 
dare; send California and Oregon to the Pacific; 
compel the South into a southern confederacy ; 
force us of the West into a western confederacy ; 
and then tell me what position would you assume 
among the Powers of the earth ? 
would be your pride and arrogance, your trade 
and business, your commeree and your dominion? 
Look at the map spread out before you. Behold 
yourselves, as Mr. Webster said of Austria, “a 
mere patch upon the earth’s surface.” 
gentlemen of New England, let me ask you, 
what if New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York 
should refuse to go with you? They may refuse. 
You are a peculiar people. [Laughter.} I cannot 
say God's peculiar people; for you have dethroned 
Jehovah, and set up a new and anti-slavery god 
of your own: and. before one year, you will in- 
augurate the statue of John Brown in the place 
where the bronzed image of Webster now stands. 
[Applause and hisses. 


States refuse your fellowship. Then would be 


fulfilled the prophecy uttered many years ago, of || 


the reannexation of New England to the British 
Crown. 

I know well, Mr. Clerk, that within the Union, 
we.of the West are now, and so far as business 
and trade are concerned, must ever remain, tribu- 
taries tothe North. You have made us so by that 
magnificent net-work of railroads which stretches 
now from the Atlantic to and beyond the Missis- 
sippi. But be not deceived. That ‘ vast inland 
sen’? is mare nostrum; it is our Atlantic ocean. 
Once eut off from the powerful and controlling 
ties of a united Government; aliens and foreign- 
ers to each other; with police and espionare, and 
ermed force at every depot upon the frontiers, 
nature, stronger than man, would reassume her 
rights and her supremacy. You made the rail- 


And, | 


Where then | 





road and the telegraph; but God Almighty made | 


the Mississippi and her hundred tributaries. 


Is it not, | appeal to you, better then for yeu of | 


the North, better for you of the South, better for | 


us of the West, better for all of us, that this Union 
shall endure forever? Sir, lam forthe Union as it 
is, and the Constitution as itis. Iam against dis- 
union now and forever; against disunion whether 
for its own sake or for the sake of anything else, 
equal, independent, constitutional liberty alone 
excepted. Do you ask me when the hour for 
disunion will come? 
while itis possible to avert it; never, while we 
ean have, within the Union, the just constitu- 
tional rights which the Union was first made to 


secure; never, certainly, till the hour shall come | 
wherein to vindicate the glorious right of revo- 
lution.—I speak not of the abstract right of se- || and rte sanyo last few months. I know 


cession.—Do you ask me when that hour will | 


come? I cannot tell you. Of that every State 
and every people must judge for themselves, be- 
fore God and the great tribunal of history. Our 
fathers, in their day and generation, judged of it 
for themselves in our great Revolution. There, 
gentlemen, x one precedent at least hallowed by 
success, and canonized in the world’s history, 
American citizens dare not call it in question. 1 
commend it to you. Study it; ponder over it; 
profit by it. I know, indeed, that it has been 
sometimes said that our fathers went to war about 
a preamble, and fought seven long years to vin- 
dicate a principle. But, gentlemen, T am not sure 
that there is not, in all this, somewhat of the 
flourish ef rhetoric, and the flash of history; a 
little «f the “ glittering generalities *’ of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 1 fear it may not be 
safe for you to follow that precedent too closely. 

De you ask me whether the election of an anti- 
slavery, sectional, Republican President, upon a 
sec ional platform, pledged to administer the Gov- 
ernment for sectional purposes, would, per se, be a 
a cause of disunion? I cannot tell you. 


I tell you never, never, | 





t I do tell you, as a western man, and I tell the 


gen leman from Tennessee, [Mr. Nexson,] that, 
when you of the South shall have attained the 


jut, suppose these three || 


though not so alarming, crisis in public affairs, | 
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numerical power and strength in this Union, and 
shall then organize a southern party, on a south- 
ern basis, and, under the forms of the Constitu- 


tion, shall elect a southern President, for the pur- || final result as some other men; 


_inmy boyhood thatnoblestofall Roman maxims— 


pose of controlling all the vast power and patron- 
age and influence of the Government, by action 
or non-action, for the advancement of southern 
interests, and, above all, for the purpose of ex- 
tending slavery into States now free, with the 


[December 15, 





| 


design of making themall slave States, I will meet | 


you as the Irish patriot would have met the in- 
vaders of Ireland—with the sword in one hand 
and a toreh in the other; dispute every inch of 
ground ,-burn every blade of grass, till the last in- 
trenchment of independence shall be my grave. 
{Applause.] I will not wait for any overt act. 
What! Do I-not know that fire will burn, that 
frost will congeal, that steel and poison will do 
their work of destruction to the human system, 
that I shall await the slow process of experiment 
to ascertain their natural and inevitable effects? 
Never—never! Experimentum in rili corpore. 
These, Mr. Clerk, are no new doctrines in the 
country whence Lcome. Stronger sentiments, if 


possible, were uttered here upon this floor ten | 


years ago, by a distinguished predecessor of mine, 
the Hon. Robert C. Schenck, of Dayton, my fel- 
low-citizen still, and the familiar friend of the elo- 
quent gentleman before me, [Mr. con anil an 
old-line Whig now, with a slight—very slight— 
varnish of Republicanism. 

Allow me, sir, to read what he said in a similar, 


on the 27th of December, 1849: 
“Tf we of the northern States’’*— 


We had no West then, sir; her existence and 


geography have been ascertained and settled | 


since— 


“If we of the northern States would not vote for a 
southermm man, merely because he is a southern man, and 


men of the South will not vote for a northern man, merely | 


because he is a northern man; and if that principle is to be 
carried outfrom here into all our national polities and elec- 
tiens, what must be the result? Disunion. ‘THAT ITSELF 
Is DISUNION. You may disguise and cover up as you please, 
but that it will be. It may, perhaps, be regarded as but the 
first step in disunion ; but its consequence follows as inev- 
itable as fate. One section—the Northorthe South—must 
always have the majority. Disfrauchise all upon the other 


| side, and the Union could not hold together a day ; it ought 


not to hold together upon such conditions a day. On this 
floor we now have froin the free States one hundred and 


forty Representatives, and ninety from the slave States. | 


Suppose the relative numbers were reversed: would we 
submit to be denied all participation in privileges here? 
Not FOR AN TOUR. 
sion from others? 


Never! ‘The Whig party say—never. 


| The true people of the North say—never.”’ 


That, sir, was good Whig doctrine ten years 
ago. It was good American doctrine in 1856; and 
I aver here, upon my responsibility as a Repre- 
sentative, that it is good sound Democratic doc- 


|| trine everywhere, and all the time. 


Then, sir, 1am against disunion. I find no more 


, pleasure in a southern disunionist than in a north- 


ern or western disunionist. Do not tell me that 
you of the South have an apology in the events 


you have. War—irrepressible war, has been pro- 
claimed against your mstitution of slavery; it has 
been carried into your own States; arson and mur- 


der have been committed upon your own soil; 


peaceful citizens have been ruthlessly shot down 
at the thresholds of their own doors. You avenged 
the wrong; you executed the murderer and the 


|| felon; but he has risen from the dead a hero and 


a martyr; und now the apostles of this new Mes- 


siah of abolition, with serip and purse, armed 


with the sword, insolent from augmenting num- |! hair. 





And should we ask for such submis- || 





| — again that weapon, surer set end betiey then ¢ 





South. “Admit it. 


he 


so hopeful of the 
but I was taught 


onet. 
r. Clerk, Iam not, perhaps, 


ght too, 


never to espair of the ae I was tay 
doctrine 


by pious ps, a yet higher and holier 
sull—a firm belief in a superintending Providence 
which governs in the affairs of met. Ido beliey,. 
that God, in his infinite goodness, has foreor 
dained for this land a higher, mightier, nobler des. 
tiny than for any other country since the world 
began; Time’s noblest empire is the last. From th, 
Arctic ocean to the Isthmus of Darien; fron 4), 
Atlantic to the Alleghanies; stretching far and wid, 
over the vast basin of the Mississippi, scaline t},, 
Rocky Mountains, and lost at last in the hyo 
waters of the Pacific, | behold, in holy and patri- 


_ otic vision, onE Union, one Constiturioy, oxy 


Destiny. [Applause.] Butthisgrand and magnif. 
cent destiny cannot be fulfilled by us, except as 
united people. Clouds and darkness, indeed, pos; 
now overus; weare in the midst of perils; rocksan@ 
quicksands are before us; strife and discord are q)} 
around us. How then, sir—mighty and momey. 
tous question, pregnant with the fate of an em- 
pire—shall we bring peace to this divided and dis. 
tracted country? Sir, in my deliberate and mos 
solemn-judgment, there is but one way of escape: 
and that the immediate, absolute, unconditiona} 
disbandment of this sectional, anti-slavery, Re. 
wey yarty of yours. [Applause in the gol. 
eries.}_ If not, then upon your heads, and upon 
the heads of your children, be the blood of this 
Republic. You have organized a political party, 
based upon geographical discriminations, and for 
the peter of administering this Government for 
the benefit of a part. You have neither strength, 
nor organization, nor existence even, in one half, 
nearly, of the States of this Union. Look around 
you. Behold upon this side of the House every 
section represented. Here are the United States. 
What do we see upon the left side of this Cham- 
ber? Not one solitary Representative of your 
faith or party from fifteen States of this Union. 
What does all this mean? It never was so befor 
in the history of this Republic. What does it all 
tend to? Sir, there died not many years ago, in 
New England, a man whom you all once idolized 
as approaching a little nearer in intellect to our 
notions of divinity than most men in any age. 
Died, did 1 say? No, he ‘still lives;’’ lives in 
history, lives in the public records, lives in his 
published works, lives in his public services, lives 
upon canvas and in marble and in bronze. Seven 
years ago, he wrote toa citizen of his native State: 

“There arein New Hampshire many persons who call them- 
selves Whigs, who are no Whigs at all ; and no better than dis- 
unionists. Anyman who HESITATES in granting and securing 


to every part of the country its just and constitutional rights 
is AN ENEMY TO THE WHOLE COUNTRY.”’ 


I know, gentlemen of the Republican party, that 
you profess, many of you, that.you would not 
deny any constitutional right to the States of the 
But let me ask you by what 
rule of interpretation do you propose to ascertain 
these rights? I appeal to your platforms, to your 
speeches, to your acts. Like the learned doctor 
of Padua you confess the bond; the Venetian law 
cannot impugn it; but you would give the exac! 
pound of flesh, shedding no blood, cutting nor more 
nor less, under penalty of death and confiscation, 


‘than the just pound, not to be made light or heavy 


in the ba 


arce or the division of the twentieth part 
of one 


r scruple, nor in the estimation of 
ou well know that rights thus yielded are 


bers, apostles rather of Mahomet, disciples of || rights withheld, and withheld, too, with every 
| Peter the Hermit, are but gathering strength and 
| awaiting the hour for a new invasion. Certainly, 


| son a 


|, treasure? 


certainly, in all this you have ample justification 
for whatsoever of excitement and alarm and indig- 
nation pervade now the whole South, from Ma- 
Dixon’s line down to the Gulf of Mexico. 
But will you secede now? Will you break up the 
union of these States? Will you bring down for- 
ever, in one promiscuous ruin, the columns and 
pillars of this magnificent temple of liberty, which 
our fathers reared at so great cost of blood and of 
Wait a little! Waita little! Let us 
try again the peaceful, the ordinary, the constitu- 
tional means forthe redress of grievances. Letus 
resort once more to the ballot-box. Let us try 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ageravation of insult and wrong. Is that the 
spirit of the constitutional compact? Is that the 
spirit which animated the great man and patrio! 
whose ashes repose upon the banks of the Poto- 
mac, or of that other hero and patriot who finds 
a resting place in his long sleep amid the shades 
of the Hermitage ? How long, think you, can 
such a Union last? and what, above all, 1s " 
worth while it does last? 

{ have now finished what I desired to say upo" 
the momentous subjects which have been intro- 
duced into this diseussion. 1 have spoken freely 
of pisunton. The time, most unhappily, has gone 
by when that melancholy theme can any longet 
be ignored or evaded. It must be met—me 
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promptly, and met not with affected contempt, nor || would be to acquiesce in those 


with real indifference. I have not spoken of it 
with any unmanly terror, but only with that sad 
and solemn alarm and apprehension which every 
natriotoughtto feelin contemplating the overthrow 
if a Union so grand, a Constitution so admirable, 
a Government so vast, and imstitutions so noble, 


as these under and in the midst of which we are | 


still permitted to live. ; ; 
Sir, a southern paper, not many miles from this 
Capitol, has been pleased to say that there is no 
southern State contemplating secession, in any 
ssible contingency. No; they are only ‘coolly 
calculating the effect of disunion threats upon the 


nerves of the northern and western States.”’ I | 
Whoever utters it libels the | 


do not believe it. 


South and the North and the West. Idle threats 


and menaces will no longer frighten any one. Mu- | 


tual interests and mutual fears do indeed bind us 
together still; but fraternal affection and good will 
are the only bands which can keep usa united peo- 
ple. They are the silver cord and the golden bowl 
which are now so well nigh broken at the fount- 
ain. If they be indeed snapped asunder, then nor 
threats, nor fears, nor interests, nor anything else 
can keep us together. My nerves, at least, are of 
the wor ie and the toughest. Iam no more tobe 
moved from my propriety by clamor and menace 
from the South, than by denunciation and fanat- 
icism from the North or the West. Standing 
here, I repeat it, an armed neutral in the midst of 
this conflict of sections, | propose, in all humility, 
but in all justice, to hold even and impartial i“ 
seales between them. I have spoken freely and 
plainly, but have spoken justly andtruly. Ihave 
not sought to conceal the evil which afflicts us; 
still less to exaggerate it, but only to exhibit it just 
as it is; for be assured, be assured there is no 
medicine nor surgery which can heal it, without 
the utmost disclosure and knowledge of the true 
cause and character and extent of the disease. | 
have spoken briefly of the present evil state of 
public sentiment in the North and the West; in 
Ohio, my own native State. Yet, motheras she is, 
I have sought rather to imitate, not the rude and 
obscene behavior of Ham, but the filial piety and 
modesty of the elder sons of the patriarch when 
mellowed with wine, and quietly, with averted 
eye to cover her nakedness with the mantle of 
silence. Yet, as a Representative here in this 
Chamber, I have a duty to perform for the whole 
country, for the sake of the Constitution, for the 
perpetuity of the Union, and as its last hope. 

| know well, indeed, that fnuch that I have said 
to-day, will here, as elsewhere, be denounced as 
pro-slavery. Beitso. I have heard that too often, 
already, to feel the slightestapprehension oralarm ; 
but L tell you, gentlemen, as a thousand times I 


have told those who sent me here, that:—If to love 


my country, to revere the Constitution, to cherish 
the Union; if to abhor the madness and hate the 
treason which would lift up a sacrilegious hand 


against either; if to read that in the past, to behold 


it in the present, to foresee it in the future of this 
land, which is of more value to us and to the world 
for ages to come than all the multiplied millions 
who have inhabited Africa from the creation! to this 
day—if this it is to be pro-slavery, then in every 
nerve, fiber, vein, bone, tendon, joint, and liga- 
ment, from the topmost hair of the head to the 
last extremity of the foot, I am all over and alto- 
— & PRO-SLAVERY MAN. [Applause from the 
emocratic benches and the galleries. } 


RESISTANCE TO BLACK REPUBLICAN DOMIN- 
ATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. R. SINGLETON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


Iy tue House or Representatives, 
. December 19, 1859. 
Mr. SINGLETON said: 

_Mr. Crerx: a to this point, in the exciting 
discussion which has been going on since we first 
came together, I have maintained an unbroken 
silence, and I regret the necessity, which I feel 
rests upon me to-day, to depart from my original 
determination, to take no part in it. But, sir, there 
are times and occasions, when words are spoken 
and charges are preferred, when, to remain silent 
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be considered as a tacit acknowledgment of their 
truth. 
Republican party, together with the newspaper 
press which sustains it in its crusade against 
the South, to throw the blame of the non-organ- 
ization of this House upon my section. And not 
satisfied, sir, with this charge, not satisfied with 
attempting to cast odium) upon us as a section, 
it has even been thrown out by Representatives 
upon this floor, and especially by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman,] who spoke 
a few days since, that there has not been a single 
compromise entered into, nor a single compact 
agreed upon by the North and South, touching the 

uestion of slavery, that has not been violated by 
the latter. Now, sir, if the gentleman had been 
half as anxious to enlighten his own judgment 
upon this subject, and to impart correct informa- 
tion to his constituents, as he seems to be to cast 


reproach — the South, he would never have | 
Here, in behalf of those | 
I represent, and I may say in behalf of the whole | 


made this declaration. 
South, I interpose a flat denial to that statement, 
and I charge, upon the other hand, that precisely 
the reverse of that proposition is true. It is a 
well-known fact that the South, for the last thirty 
years, ever since the slavery agitation commenced 
in Congress, has been in a minority; and if her 
Representatives had been ever so much inclined 
to force upon the North any unjust legislation, or 


to violate the Constitution in its letter or spirit, | 


they have not had the power to do it. On the 
contrary, sir, it has been a constant struggle on 
her part for existence. 
the wall time and again. Year after year have 
you kept up this agitation and excitement, and 
while she bee retreated from one position to 
another, almost to her disgrace, you now make 
the charges upon us that we have kept upagitation, 
and that we have been guilty of violating pledges 
given or compromises entered into. For one, I 
am not willing that a party, who has created a 
storm in this country that now threatens, like 
the wing of the tempest, to desolate the land from 
one end to the other, and to overthrow all our insti- 
tutions, shall shift the responsibility from their 
shoulders and place it upon those ot are inno- 
eent. It is very much Vike the incendiary who 
applies the torch to your dwelling, and when you 
discover that itis wrapped in flames, and reproach 
him with the deed, diatyon you with disturbing 
unnecessarily the peace and tranquillity of your 
neighbors. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in the course 
of his remarks, alluded to the provisions in the 
Constitution touching the question of slavery, and 
seemed to complain that some advantages accrued 


She has been driven to | 
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charges, and would |, tution carried out? If not, you cast reproach upon 


1} your ancestors; for, let me tell you, that when 
It seems to have been the purpose of the | 


this clause came to be acted upon, it too met with 
the unanimous support of the convention. We 
did ask at the hands of Congress, and did receive, 
in 1790, a law which authorized us to reclaim our 
fugitive slaves when they escaped into your bor- 
ders. That laW remained upon the statute-book 
from that day until 1850, when it was thought 


| right and proper to amend it in some respects. 


The law of 1850 was substituted for the one of 
1790. lL ask you if there is anything in that law 
which goes beyond the provisions of the Consti- 
tution? If we are entitled to a law at all, it must 
be an efficient fugitive slave law, as was said by 
_ the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwuy,] the other 
day; and | give him credit for the manly ground 
he took upon that question. I ask, inall candor, 
| is not this reasonable? Have we demanded any- 
thing which we are not entitled to? Has there 
been any aggression by the South upon the North, 
in asking not only that you pass this law, but 
that you shall stand by it, whenever necessary, 


|| in its enforcement? 


| But the gentleman referred also to that clause 
| of the Constitution which looked to the prospect- 
| ive abolition of the slave trade, and seemed -to 
| meet that question precisely as though it was the 
| duty of Congress to pass a law to prevent the in- 
_ gress of Africans after 1808 into this country. If 

he will examine the Constitution, he will find that 

provision does not make it imperative upon Con- 


|| gress to legislate at all upon the subject. IfCon- 


gress has any right to legislate upon the subject, 

it has that right only by implication, and it may 

exercise it if deemed proper and expedient; but 

certainly is under no compulsion so todo. Let 
mie turn to that clause of the Constitution: 


(| The migration or importation of such persons as any of 


| the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 


{, not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808 ; 


but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
| exceeding ten dollars for each person.’’ 


| Now, is it to be es after reading that 
clause, that it was the absolute duty of Congress 
| to pass any such law? But such was the argu- 
iment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
| Hickman] the otherday. The power of Congress 
| upon that subject, is at most but discretionary. In 
its discretion, it did pass the laws now in force; 
and in the exercise of that same discretion, it may 
repeal them, and allow slaves to be imported pre- 
cisely as they were before any law was placed 
| upon the statute-book. 
| The gentleman says there is a movement at the 
South for the purpose of repealing all laws upon 
this subject. agree that there is a growing sen- 
timent in that direction, and it all results from the 


to the South from them. There are but three of || fact that in the North you are concentrating and 


them and they are simple in their character. The 
first is, that which entitles us to three-fifth repre- 
sentation of our slave population upon this floor. 
I ask you, do you expect us to take less than 
this? Is it not a clause contained in the Consti- 
tution, made by your fathers and by ours? And 
is it to be expected that we shall consent to re- 
linquish this ee That constitutional 
provision may be offensive to you; you may not 
approve of it; but itis there, and we will never 
consent that it shall be taken out. We have asked 
nothing more than the letter of the bond. We 
are willing to take nothing less. And whenever 
you undertake to violate that provision of the 
Constitution, and prevent us from having that rep- 
resentation, you have at once put an end to the 
compact that binds us together. 

ztis known to all of us that the slavery ques- 
tion was one of the most difficult of settlement in 
the convention which framed the Constitution; 
but, after a long and anxious debate, when a vote 
was taken there was not found a single dissent- 
ing voice upon the adoption of this clause. Again, 
I say, we have never asked more than we were 
entitled to under that provision, and surely as men 
who know the value of their rights, you will never 
expett us to submit to anything less. There is, 
therefore, no cause of complaint in this quarter. 

There is another provision to which the gentle- 
man referred, and that is the clause which gives 
us the right to reclaim our fugitive slaves, when 
they escape into free States. Are you willing 
that we shall have that provision of our Consti- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





focalizing all your efforts for the purpose of put- 
ting down the institution of slavery. Struggling, 
| as the South is, for existence, and determined not 
| to go down if she can avoid it, you will find men 
| there who believe that the opening of the slave 
| trade will redound to the mterest of the South, 
| and perhaps is necessary to save that institution 
| from destruction and overthrow. There has as 
a been no movement upon the part of the South, 
ooking to a repeal of those laws, so far as either 
branch of Congress is concerned. I will not ven- 
ture an opinion whether any such movement will 
be made or not. 
| So far, therefore, as the provisions of the Con- 
| stitution are concerned, let me ask you to divest 
| yourselves of your prejudices, and tell me when 
| the South has ever Semended anything to which 


| 
' 
| 
! 


|| she was not entitled? What provision of the 


| Constitution has she undertaken to violate? Has 
| she ever asked that she should have more than 
| three-fifth representation for her slaves upon this 
| floor? Has she ever asked anything more than 
| an efficient law for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves? Has she asked you to pass any offensive 
law in regard to the slave trade? If all this be 
| true, then I ask why do gentlemen charge that 
| the South has not kept faith in the observance of 
| the compacts of the Constitution? I eall upon 
gentlemen to take back that charge. They cannot 
sustain themselves upon it before the countzy. 
But the gentleman referred to the Missouri com- 
promise act, and undertakes to make it appear 
| that the South has been guilty of a breach of good 
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faith and a want of proper observance of its re- 
quirements. Let me ask that gentleman, in all 
sincerity, if, as long as that act was upon the 
statute-book, an effort was ever made at the South 
directly or indirectly, to violate it? If so, I ask 
him to tell me when and where. Did not the 
North get all the benefits which grew out of it? 
Did it not? . 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s question by asking him another. 

Mr. SINGLETON. 


That is a Yankee way of 


APPENDIX 
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|| Ido not perceive why we, 


doing business which I do not approve of. Ift) 


usk a question which admits of a plain answer, I 
expect to have it. 

Mr, HICKMAN. Then I will answer you; 
and I suppose you will have no objection to an- 
swer a question of mine in return. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Ceriainly not. 7 

Mr. HICKMAN, If lL understand the history 


of the legislation of 1850-54, there was a demand | 


made by the Representatives of the South that 
what was called the exclusive legislation of 1820 
should be repealed; that the Missouri compromise 
law, inasmuch as it prevented slavery from enter- 
ing into territory north of the line 36° 30’, was 
unjust toward the South, and they demanded its 
repeal. They went, almost in a body, for its re- 
peal. By the aid of a few northern Se eemie. 
tives, they accomplished that repeal; and im return 
for it they gave to the North what I say was a 
distinct pledge that the question of slavery, from 
that day forward, should cease to be agitated in 
Congress, and that the setthement of the whole 
question should be left to the people of the Terri- 
tories for their determination. An effort was 
made—perseveringly made—to force slavery into 
the territory from which it had been excluded by 
the act of 1820; and, failing in that effort, they 
now denounce the legislation of 1854, and insist 
that the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
shall be repudiated. As I said the other day, 
they will have nothing more to do with it. This, 
I say, is destroying the common understanding 
that was had between the Representatives of the 
South and of the North, in 1820. 

Now, | wish to ask the gentleman this question: 
whether the South did not, in 1854, consider it 
beneficial to them to have the Missouri compro- 
mise line repealed ? j 
any importance, why did they struggle so long 
and so anxiously for its repeal ? 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr, Clerk, the gentleman 
has not answered the question that I propounded 
to him. I made the statement on this floor, which 
i now repeat, that as long as this Missouri com- 
promise 


South to evade its foree, either directly or indi- 
rectly. Every Territory that has been organized 
north of that line came in with a clause in its con- 
stitution prohibiung slavery. 
everything you had a right to expect from the 
passage of that act; and you have lost nothing by 
its repeal. In the year 1848, upon the organiza- 
tion of a territorial government for Oregon, when 
& proposition was made by your great leader, 
whose fortunes youare now following—Mr. Dove- 
Las, of Llinois—to extend the Missouri compro- 
muse line from the Rio Grande to the Pacific 
ocean, almost every northern man in the Senate 
voted against it. 

Mr. LEAKE. The bill for the organization of 
the Territory of Oregon, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Territories in the Senate, in the second 
session of the T'wenty-Ninth Congress, contained 


If they did not consider it of 


the usual clause for the prohibition of slavery. | 


Mr. Armistead Burt, of South Carolina, moved 


the adoption of a clause desiguing to reenact the | 


That amendment was 


Missouri comerceyor. 
1e bill passed in defiance of that 


rejected, and t 
objecuon. 

ir. SINGLETON. If gentlemen will examine 
the records of the proceedings of Congress their 
minds will be satisfied that the South did not 
make war on the line of 36° 30’, but on the con- 
trary was willing at all times, by extending it to 
the Pacific; to make it a line between the North 
and South, and thus forever settle this vexed 
question, I will undertake to show by the vote 
and speech of Senator Hare, of New Hampshire, 
on the question of organizing a territorial gov- 


ine was on the statute-book unrepealed, || 
there was never an attempt on the part of the | 


You have received | 





eupied by him, and that, while so 
were anxious to have a fair adjustment of the 


| ently opposed it. 


Mississippi, [Mr. Davis:] 


| change the pafalle! 37° to the parallel 36° 30’. I know that my 

friends say the higher up the better; but | do not think so. 
without some reason growing 
out of the settlement of the country, should evade a line 
acquiesced iu as a political line, and the value of which is 
something to me. 
look beyond the territory to be organized in the country 


yond it. 
me from doing so. 
in the territory south of it? Simply to raise the question 
against us, and on this half degree all the way through. 


Let me refer to the remarks of a Senator from | 


** Before taking the vote [ wish to offer an amendment to | 


south of this line, and other gentlemen, I think, look be- | 
But whether they do or not, it will not prevent | 
Why is this balf degree to be included | 


NAL GLOBE. 
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uthern men || yet Mr. Polk gave his sanction to that 


question, northern men constantly and persist- |) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[look beyond the present question ; [ || 


| The Senator from Illinois is willing, and it is but just I | 
| should say so, to take the line of 36° 30, and my own triends | 


commit a great error, | say itin kindness, the truits of which 


they will find when they come to organize the territories | 


south of it.”? 

Well, sir, what did Senator Hae say in re- 
sponse to this proposition made by a Senator from 
a southern State, (Mr. Davis, of Mississippi,] to 


| extend its southern boundary half a degree tur- | 


| ther south? For what purpose? In order that it 
| might give significance to this line of 369 30’, and 
that it might be deemed binding on the North and 
, on the South, not only then, but in the organiza- 


| tion of Territories at a future day. Mr. Hate | 


spoke as follows: 

* [| wish to say a word as a reason why I shall vote 
against the amendment. I shall vote against 36° 30’, be- 
cause I think there is an implication in it. [Laughter.] I 


it is idle to shut our eyes to the fact that here is an attempt 
in this bill—I will not say it is the intention of the mover— 
| to pledge this Senate and Congress to the imaginary line of 


36° 30',.because there are some historical recollections con- | 


| nected with it in regard to this controversy about slavery. 
I will content myself with saying that I never will, by vote 
or speech, admit or submit to anything that may bind the 
| action of our legislation here to make the paralle! of 36° 30’ 
| the boundary line between slave and free territory. And 
when I say that, I explain the reason why I go against the 
amendment.” 

A vote was taken upon the amendment offered 
by Senator Davis. have it befare me, and I 
find that almost every northern man—every one 
certainly that now elpuane to the Republican 
party—voted against it, and only three or four 
Senators of the Democratic party North, were 
found to vote in favor of the proposition. Now, 
gentlemen, when you take it upon yourselves to 
palm off upon the country that we have been war- 
| ring upon the Missouri compromise line; that we 
have not acquiesced in it in good faith; that we 
have demanded its repeal; and that it has been 
through us that it has been repealed, I say you 
must go back and examine the records of the two 
Houses of Congress before you make that charge. 
| We know that the Missouri compromise was re- 
pealed. Whomoved its repeal? Was itasouth- 
ern man? It came from Mr. Dove as himself. 


did; and when a proposition came from the North 
declaring it so—as the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States has since declared it to be—it was not 
wonderful at all that we so voted. We would 
have been recreant to ourselves and to the inter- 
/ ests of our people, if we had voted otherwise. 
| Well, sir, the Supreme Court has since adjudi- 
| cated the question, and has said that compromise 
| act ought never to have been upon the statute- 
| beok; and if it ought never to have been there, 
| surely it was no act of bad faith on the part of 


| Representatives of the South to vote for its repeal. 


So long as the question of repeal did not come 
up, so long as the act placed there by their pre- 
decessors remained, they could afford to acqui- 
esce in it; but when they were called upon to cast 
their votes either to continue or to repeal it, I ask 
if any gentleman here does not perceive that it 
was ew duty to yote for itsrepeal? But I again 
assert that so long as it remained unrepealed, we 
did observe it in good faith; and no effort was 
made to force slavery into me Territory north of 
that line. In 1848, before the agitation of this 
| question, and whilst Mr. Polk was President, this 
| matter came up in the bill organizing a territorial 
government for the Territory of Oregon. A clause 
| was inserted forever prohibiting slavery from that 
| Territory, and, although the line did not extend 
| beyond 


ernment for Utah, that that was the position oc- || fore could not be considered north of that line, 


Se 


will vote for 37° or 36° either, just as it is convenient; but | 





He considered the law unconstitutional, as we | 





e Rio Grande, and although Oregon there- || from holding office if they but aida 
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the prohibitory clause in it; and gave as a reas 
0! 


for so doing that it would lie north of that line js 
extended tothe Pacific. You of the North haye lost 
nothing by its repeal; and, therefore, when oe 
offer this as an excuse for excitement and 2a 
tion, it will not avail you in the estimation of 
| men of sound sense anywhere. , 

But, sir, the gentleman from Pennsyly 

| ferred also to the compromise measures of ]5) 
and seemed vo think thag we had been waytj,. 
in good faith in not observing properly the com. 
promises of thatday. What dia we of the Sony) 
receive under these compromise measures? Y),, 
organized California as a State, one half of which 
lay south of the line of 36° 30', and she =, 
brought in without the forms of law, and w; 
out a constitution being properly formed by | 
people. You gave territorial governments to Utah, 
and New Mexico, the whole of Utah, with 4, 
exception of half a degree, being south of ¢) 
Missouri line. Those territorial governmey; 
were organized to suit your own views. Yp, 
abolished the slave trade, and slavery itself, »,, 
tanto, in the District of Columbia.” The only 
semblance of good that we got in those compro- 
mise measures of 1850, was the fugitive slave lay, 
in an amended form, And let me ask you, gey- 
tlemen of the North, have you kept faith with ys 
in the enforcement of that law? Can a southery 
man to-day, if his slave escape, even into a hoy- 
| der State, go there with any sort of security, and 
recover thatslave? No, sir; no man in his senses 
would enter upon such a Quixotic expedition, 
with hope of success. I might refer to the gep- 
| ttleman’s own State—to the Christiana riots, which 
occurred there, when a southern man was mur- 
dered on the soil of Pennsylvania, simply because 
he undertook to recover a fositive slave under that 
law. 

I might refer to the difficulties which sprung up 
in Boston, in the Burns case when it became ne- 
cessary to call out fourteen or fifteen military con- 
| panies to suppress the mob, and this Government 

had to foot a bill of $13,000 for expenses incurred 
| in enforcing the law. I might refer to these and 
| many other cases to show that so far from acting 
in good faith, you have thrown all the obstacles 
ze could in the way of the enforcement of that 
aw. 

So upon examination it will be found, I appre- 
| hend, that in every single case, so far from the 
South having proved recreant to her trust, or 
having failed to comply with all constitutional 
obligations, and the requirements of law, she has 
been ready at all times to enforce the laws and 
| uphold the Constitution. I ask, when have we 
| failed to meet promptly all our duties and respons- 
ibilities as citizens of thisGovernment? As was 
, remarked by my colleague, the other day, we have 

always al our taxes cheerfully. We have al- 

ways furnished our full quota of men to carry 
| on War against a common enemy; and there has 
never been a time when the South was nota de- 
fender of the Constitution, and of laws made in 

ursuance thereof. You see no violence in the 
Souths you see no bodies of men organizing then- 
selves into parties to resist the laws, Whenever 
you wish to regale yourself with a sight of th 
discription you have only to travel North, and 
there you will find, among those who charge us 
with a violation of good faith, organized bands 0! 
| men ready to override all law and order. 

I will not detain the House by running over the 
long list of wrongs which the North has inflicted 
upon us. I might refer to the Qist rule, which 
was adopted as a compromise between the two 
sections of the Union, by which abolition pe 
tions were to be received and laid upon the table, 
but not read or considered. But you made un- 
ceasing war upon it until the rule was repealed, 
and the door thrown open for the reception ©! 
abolition petitions and incendiary documents from 
every quarter. I might refer to the refusal by 

our predecessors to admit the slave States— 

exas, Florida, and Louisiana—into this Union, 

although they were far south of the line of 30 

30’, simply because they had slave constitutions. 

I might speak of your te islative enactments by 

| which you undertake to disqualify = giuuzens 
nited 5 
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reclamation of fugitive slaves. I might refer to 
the acts of your State Legislatures granting writs 
sf mandamus and habeas corpus, by which slaves 

taken from the possession of their masters 


were , : 
a view to their escape. 


I might refer to | 
incursion of Brown into the State of Vir- 
and show that the act was the legitimate 


with 
the 


iI 
rinlay wt ; 1] 
fruit of the agitation which you have fomented || 
and are upholding at the North. You might as | 
well expect to see good seed, cast into rich soil, || 
watered by the genial showers of heaven, and i| 
warmed by the rays of the sun, refuse to germ- || 
inate and spring into life, as to keep up this tirade | 
at the North and notexpect desperate and deluded | 
men to take advantage of it to carry forward their 


mt 
villainous plots. é | 

| might talk about the infamous Helper book, | 
which has been circulated through the South for | 
the most nefarious purposes. In reference to it, || 
| will only say that any man who indorsed and | 
recommended it to the public is not fit to be the | 
yresiding officer of this House. If he did itknow- || 
ing its contents, he is guilty of treason, and de- 
serves a traitor’s doom; if he did it not knowing 
its contents, he has displayed a degree of reckless- 
ness that, in my judgment, totally disqualifies him 
for so responsible a position. While upon this 
point, let me say, you seem determined to place 
as presiding officer over this body a man who 
signed that circular of recommendation, If you 
do so, you do it at your peril. You sever an- 
other cord that binds the North and South to- 
gether. That book has been read and understood 
by the South, and the whole country is in a blaze 

upon the subject. The moment you select a 
Speaker who has given countenance to this infa- 
mous publication, it will be considered by the 
South as an act of present insult added to past in- 
juries. Why insist upon putting Mr. SHerman 
inthe chair? I have no objection to that gentle- 
man upon personal grounds, for his‘conduct upon 
this floor, so far as | have been acquainted with 
it, has been dignified and gentlemanly. You have 
other men, whose signatures are not to that book, 
who would be less obnoxious to the South. But 
you must judge for yourselves, and take the con- 
sequences, for you will be held responsible for it 
by the South at no distant day. 

I propose to pass over what is termed the Abo- 
lition party of the country. Gentlemen say there 
are but few of them; thatthey are fanatics in their 
purposes and views. ‘This | do not believe to be 
the ease. If I understand their purposes, they 
are determined to interfere with slavery where- 
ever found,*whether by constitutional means or 
otherwise. ‘They are determined to destroy the 
institution in the States, although it may involve 
the destruction of the Constitution and the Union. 
But | pass that party by for the present. 

Those of you who call yourselves Republicans 
express your determination not to interfere directly 
withslavery in the States, but toexclude it from all 
Territories now belonging to the United States, 
and from all territory which we may hereafter 
acquire. Am I right in ascribing to you that po- | 
sition? Ifnot, 1 want some gentleman upon this 
floor, who represents your sentiments, to correct 
me. I do not desire to go before the country upon 
afalse issue, The times are perilous, and we have | 
arrived at a point when it is necessary that we 
should understand each other. I repeat the ques- 
tion, and pause for a reply: is it not your pur- | 
pose to exclude slavery from all territory now 
clonging tothe United States, or which may here- 
after be acquired? And is this not to be done by 
direct congressional legislation ? 

Mr. CURTIS, We are opposed to the exten- | 
sion of slavery, and by every constitutional means 
which we can honorably interpose, we will, as 
Republicans, oppose the extension; but we do | 
hot propose to stifle the South by circumventing | 
it by any system of policy. You have ample | 

? 











scope at present; with about half the population, | 
the census of 1850 shows that you have two hun- | 

red and sixty-four thousand more square miles | 
of land than ‘we have east of the Rocky Mount- 1 


ains. : Whenever any stifling influence occurs, || 
‘hen itis right and proper for the people of the | 
country to take up that question, for it is not my || 
Pr pose sdirectly, or indirectly , to injure the peeets 


ve South. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil || 
thereof”? | 


New Sertes—No. 4. 


|| first made, and the ordinance of 1787 was accepted 
| by the First Congress, excluding slavery from a!l 


| States. 


| premises. 


Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir; that is the sort 


| of answer I invariably get from gentlemen—" Suf- 


ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ You in- 
tend thus to lull the suspicions of the South; || 
make further aggressions upon us, until we are 
bound hand and foot, and then we are to be dealt 
with according to your views of propriety. Will 
the gentleman answer this question? Does he | 
not believe that Congress has the power, by di- | 
rect legislation, to exclude slavery from every | 
foot of territory now belonging to the Govern- | 
ment; and will he not, when the question comes | 
up, vote for such a law? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman has changed || 
his question. | 

Mr. SINGLETON, No, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. The question, as you put it 
first, was this: Do 1 not believe that the people 
have a right to exclude the people of the South 
from the territory? I say, 1 do not. I say we | 
are ready to give you the same rights that we ask | 
for ourselves, 

Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. Do you suppose that we of the 
North could not take slaves into the Territories? 
Have we not the same physical power and the | 
same ability as you have, to buy and carry slaves | 
into the Territories? When we exclude you we | 
exclude ourselves from the right of carrying slaves | 
there. But we do not desire anybody to extend | 
slavery; and we say that we can vote to exclude | 
slavery from the Territories, and | believe we 
have he constitutional right todoso. Itis slaves 
that we exclude, and not freemen. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Exactly.” That is what | 
I desired to know. Is that the opinion of your 
party? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is, sir, so far as I know; I 
speak only for myself. 

Mr. SINGLETON. And I believe you are 
considered one of the most moderate men of that 
party. I so regard you. Now, I understand, 
and the country understands, the issue as made 


property, to come into the Union. In other words, | 


we are never to have, inside of thisGovernment, || 


another foot of slave territory while we remain 
in confederation with you. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the idea, sir; if we can 
prevent it. 

Mr.SINGLETON. Now, sir,do you imagine | 
for one moment that the South is so far lost to 
every sense of honor as to remain in a confedera- 
tion with you on such terms? Do you imagine 
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Mr. CURTIS. Well, if it was right then to 
exclude slavery from the Territories, | ask, in all 


| candor, whether it is not mght now? 


Mr. SINGLETON. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that there was no Constitution 
in existence at the time of the passage of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, and the sovereign States had a right 
to make any compact they pleased. 

Mr. CURTIS. The honorable gentleman does 
not comprehend me. I allude to the law passed 
by Congress after the Constitution itself was 
adopted. 

Mr. SINGLETON. The gentleman is well 
aware of the fact that the ordinance of 1787 was 
a compact between sovereign States, without any 
Consutution to govern and control their action; 


, and they had a right to enter into whatever agree- 


ment they thought proper; and the act of Con- 
gress of 7th August, 1789, was only confirming 
that agreement. But the case now is altogether 
different. We live under a Constitution adopted 
by our fathers, and are compelled to conform our 
legislation to that Constitution. And I submit 
there is nothing in it giving to Congress the right 
either to prohibit or establish slavery in any of 
the Territories; but, in the language of the Su- 
preme Court in the Dred Scott decision: 

* The territory being a part of the United States, the Gov- 
ernment and the citizen both enter it under the authority 
of the Constitution, with their respective rights detined und 
marked out; and the Federal Government can exercise no 
power over his person or property beyond what that instru 


ment eonfers, nor lawfully deny any right which it has re 
served.”? * * 7 * * * 7 a - 


** And no word can be found in the Constitution which 
gives Congress a greater power over slave property, or whieh 


|| entitles property of that kind to less protection than prop 


erty of any other description. The only power conferred, ts 


| the power coupled with the duty of guarding and protecting 


the owner in his rights.’ 


Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Iowa, in 
all his speeches, has taken the ground that the 


| ordinance of 1787 excluded slavery from all of the 


Territories. Does the gentleman from Missis- 


| sippi, by his silence, mean to be considered as 
. ° ~) ° i} 
up, that never again is a slave State, with slave || 


acquiescing in that construction ? 

Mr. SINGLETON. Idonot. Ifyou willex- 
amine the ordinance of 1787, you will find that 
it, in terms, excluded slavery from the Northwest- 


| ern Territory, described as the territory ceded by 
| Virginia to the General Government. It goes no 


that slavery is to be shut up and inclosed within || 


its present area, however necessary it may be to 


| expand? 


fr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman allow me | 
to ask him one question? | 
Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CURTIS. When the Constitution was | 


the territory we then had; did you not then live 
with us in precisely that condition? 

Mr. SINGLETON. Of course we lived up to 
the compacts and compromises of the Constitu- 
tion: but that Constitution was not adopted when 
the ordinance of 1787 was made between the | 


Mr. CURTIS. 
tion. 
now? 

Mr. SINGLETON. 


_I want to conclude my ques- 
If it was right then, why is it not right 


You are wrong in your | 
In the first place, the Constitution was 
not then formed, and when Congress did pass a 
law in favor of carrying out the ordinance of 1787, 
it was tc carry out an agreement of sovereign | 
States, entered into before the Constitution was | 
formed. 


further. 

Mr.CLEMENS. Mr. Clerk, if my friend from 
Mississippi will yield to me for a moment, I be- 
lieve | can make a suggestion that will be a full 
and conclusive answer to the gentleman from 
lowa. That question is not made for the first 
time. The gentleman put it fully, frankly, and 
fairly; and I submit to you oheiba the answer 
is not of that character. 

The gentleman from Iowa suggests that, under 
the ordinance of 1787, slavery was excluded from 
all the Territories that then belonged to the Union. 
Admit the fact; granted. There is a specific clause 
in the Constitution of the United States which pro- 
vides that all compacts made and entered into 
under the old articles of confederation shall be 
valid and existing under the Constitution of the 
United States, and there is the express power 
given by the Constitution to carry out that com- 
pact made by the several States which formed the 
Confederation before the Constitution. The gen- 
tleman from lowa now stands before the House 
and country and declares, with a sober face, 
without a grin on his countenance, that a special 
and sovereign power given in the Constitution of 


| the United States, which binds us now, and that 


Mr.CURTIS. The law of Congress was passed || 


on the 7th of August, 1789, under the Constitu- || 
tion of the United States, after the Constitution || 
| had been a 


Mr. CURTIS. Why, accepting and establish- 
ing that ordinance of 1787; and thereby excluding 
slavery from the Northwestern Territory, the only 


Mr. SINGLETON. For what purpose? 
| 


|| legislation, passed in conformity to that specific 


clause, ought to be construed in favor of the prin- 
ciples for which he is here contending. Now, I 
submit to the gentleman from lowa, even on his 
own premises, whether the conclusion which he 
has drawn t3 not utterly unallowable. 

Mr. CURTIS. The preamble to the act pro- 
viding for the government of the territory north- 


| west of the Ohio, approved August 7, 1789, recites 


Territory then belonging to the United States. Is || 


not that so? 
Mr. SiNGLETON. 


That is true, sir; as | | 
have before explained. 


| 
' 


| 


} 


that— 


‘*Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United States 
in Congress assembled for the government of the territery 
northwest of the river Ohio may continue to have full effect, 
it is requisite that certain provisions should be made so as 
to adapt the same to the present Constitution of the United 
States.” 


That act passed and was signed by Washing- 
ton, and it really passed without a vote. Allcon- 
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curred in the idea that the ordinance of 1787 should || other question which I intend to ask them, and it 
be so extended over the Territories then existing || is this: is it not _— purpose, when you get the | 
to the northwest of the Ohio river. || soda into your hands, torepeal the fugitive slave |, 
Mr.CLEMENS. Now,Isubmittothe gentle- || law, and leave us without a law for the reclama- | 
man from Lowa, who is a pretty fairman, whether || tion of our fugitive slaves? Is not that your pur- 
he means to contend, with a grave face, that that | pose, gentlemen? Can I have no response from 
law was passed under the power of Congress to || that side of the House? Is there no one who dare 
govern the Territories, or whether that power was || meet the question in the face of the country? I || 
not exercised under a specific grant in the Consti- || take it for granted, as you refuse to answer, that || 
tution, to carry out the compacts under the old | that is your purpose, and I charge it upon you. | 
Confederation; which, in the language of the Con- Mr. CURTIS. Some of my friends say, an- | 
stitution, were valid, and existing under the Con- || swer the interrogatory, and some say, do not do 
stitution as under the old articles of confederation? || it. Every man must exercise his own judgment | 
Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the law was || in regard to his right to speak or not to speak on | 
passed for the purpose of making effective the ordi- || this floor. I shall exercise mine. r 
nance of 1787. Mr. GROW. Then speak only for yourself. 
Mr. SINGLETON. It is true, as the gentle- Mr. CURTIS. I shall certainly do that. Ido || 
man states, that the law was passed for that pur- | not desire to commit any other gentleman. I say || 
pose; but f again ask him if this ordinance of || this, that I believe there is a universal sentiment || 
| 
j 


1787 was not a compact made by sovereign States | in the North, and I believe it is the general senti- | 
ment of the Republican party, that that provision || 
of the Constitution which requires the rendition | 
of fugitive slaves should be fairly, honestly, and 
honorably carried out. There is a great differ- || 
ence of opinion in regard to the law which now || 
exists. Some believe that it is unconstitutional; | 
others believe that itis inhuman; and a great many 
believe that the States themselves should exercise 
this power under the Constitution, and not the || 
General Government. This difference of opinion 
has always created a great difference of action, 
not only now, but in the early days of our Re- 
public. In 1796, General Washington wrote toa 
friend in Massachusetts, Mr. Whipple, saying 
that one of his wife’s servants was in the State of 
Massachusetts, and he desired her rendition under 
the act of 1793; but he added, that there was al- || 
ways some feeling in regard to such matters, and | 
that, in the event of any excitement or difficulty 
in this case, he desired that the servant should not 
be brought back; and she was not brought back 
because of the difficulty. This shows that diffi- | 
culties existed then, in 1796. That feeling exists 
to-day; the law is unpopular and unsatisfactory; | 
but in spite of that feeling our people are gener- 
ally disposed to carry out the constitutional pro- 
vision. 


before the adoption of the Federal Constitution ? 
and if, when that law was passed under the Con- 
stitution, it was not simply for the purpose of 
carrying out that compact—nothing more and 
nothing less? So far from the States having agreed 
that Congress had power to exclude slavery from 
all the Territories, North Carolina expressly re- 
fused to cede her territory unless the right to 
abolish or exclude slavery from that territory 
should be given up by Congress. 

Mr. STANTON. I simply wish tosay, now 
and for the future, that I do not desire to beeom- 
mitted by anything that is said or refused to be 
said upon this side of the House prior to its or- 
ganization. I protest against the right of any 
gentleman to interrogate me here, or to ** bind”? 
me by any response or failure to respond on this | 
side of the House. Whenever the House is or- 
ganized this question will be before the House 
and the country for discussion. Weare prepared 
to meet it at a proper time and in a proper man- 
ner. We will not meet it now, and we enter our 
protest against being concluded by anything that 
may be said or refused to be said upon this side 
of the House. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir; but you will not 
meet it in future like men. 

Mr. STANTON. We will. Mr. SINGLETON. Then I understand you 

Mr. SINGLETON. You will not do it. I | to say that the people in your State are in favor || 
proclaim it to the country, that whenever you || of enforcing the fugitive deve law? 
do answer the interrogatories propounded, your | Mr. CURTIS. I said that many men in my 
answers will be evasive in their character, and | State think the present law is constitutional in | 
that you will undertake to delude the people of || form, but inhuman in its practice; but I say fur- | 
your own section as to the position you oceupy. | ther, that in every instance which has come to || 
But I shall hold the gentleman from Towa [Mr. | my knowledge, when it has been attempted, the 

' 


+ 





Curtis} to the statement made to-day, and go to || law has been executed in my State. 
the country upon the issue. You have avowed || Mr. SINGLETON. Do you speak for the 
on this floor your readiness to exclude slavery by || party to which you belong? 
direct legislation from all the territory belonging Mr. CURTIS. There is nothing said in the 
to the United States, or hereafter to be acquired. |! national platform of the Republican party, or in 
If there be a single man among you who does not || that of my own State, in regard to that law. 
oceupy this ground, let him get up here, inthe || Mr. SINGLETON. Suppose a bill should be 
face of this body and his constituents, and pro- introduced into this House to repeal the fugitive || 
claim it. If it is not your doctrine, | want you | slave law, will you vote for it? 
to disavow it. (| Mr. CURTIS. I will vote to amend the law, 
Mr.CLEMENS. Some of the gentlemen on the | for it does not please me. 
other side of the House seemed absolutely to doubt | Mr. SINGLETON. Do TI understand you to 
whether the power which I quoted from the Con- |, speak for the party to which you belong? 
stitution from memory was there or not. Ide- |) Mr. CURTIS. I speak for myself, and I speak 
sire, therefore, with the permission of my friend || now as I have spoken to the people of my district 
from Mississippi, to referspecifically to that clause | at Council Bluffs, in one of the last speeches I ad- || 
of the Constitution. In the sixth article of section || dressed to them. I stated that while the law stood 
four of the Constitution, it is provided, that— upon our statute books as it was, we had to sub- || 
mit to it, and that we would endeavor to carry it || 
out, although it was obnoxious to us in many of |, 
its features. 
Mr. LAMAR. Will the gentleman allow me 
|, to ask him a question ? 
| Mr. CURTIS. I do not wish to be respons- | 
ible for prolonging this debate. I hold the floor |) 
_ by the courtesy of the gentleman from Missis- | 
sippi, (Mr. Sincreron. } 
Mr. LAMAR. [am ready to incur my share | 
| 


* All debts contracted and engagements entered into be- 
fore the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid | 
against the United States under this Constitution as under | 
the Confederation.” 


| 

And if gentlemen desire to quibble upon the | 
word “* engagements,”’ I undertake to prove from | 
the debates and history of the times that those | 
engagements were compacts of which the ordi- | 
nance of 1787 was one; and inasmuch as the gen- | 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Stanton] has a | 


his willingness hereafter to develop in full the 

whole policy of the Republican party, I throw 

down the glove to him solsaiaeh I know very 

well hisability as a lawyer—and I will undertake, 

humble as I may be, to meet him on that ques- Mr. CURTIS. I voted for Genera] Scott, and || 

tion, at least, if 1 am notable to meet him on any |) that is about all I had to do with it. 

other. ' Mr. LAMAR. You went for the platform 
Mr. SINGLETON. [ask the attention of gen- | too? 

tlemen upon the other side of the House to an-!| Mr. CURTIS. 


of the responsibility. I merely wish to ask the 
| gentleman if he was not a supporter of the Whig || 
platform of 1852, which made the measures of 

| 1850 a finality? 


I went for the platform. 


epublican ‘Domination-—Mr. Singleton. 


, nounces himself in favor of what he 


| parent that the gentleman has placed himse 








Mr. LAMAR. The gentleman voted for Ger 
eral Scott upon a platform pronouncins those 


measures a finality; and now the gentleman is 


calls 
amendment of one of those laws. = 


Mr. CURTIS. Yes, sir; because the Demo. 


cratic party has since constantly and persistently 


|| introduced this question, and forced it upon the 


people. 


r. SINGLETON. It must be perfectly 


¥ ap- 
If out- 


side of the Republican party, by declaring that 


he is in favor of enforcing the fugitive slave jay 
Does any other Republican on this floor take his 
position ? F 

Mr. STANTON. I intend, whenever the 
House is organized, and the proper time comes 
to go into a discussion of the powers of Concress 
under the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution: 


|| the execution of it; the form of the law; and all 


about it; and gentlemen shall have no misunder. 


| standing or eae as to my Views upon 


those subjects. but I decline to enéer into the 
discussion of a constitutional question of gra: 
difficulty, in the shape of a dialogue, while ap. 
other gentleman has the floor to make a speech, 

Mr. SINGLETON. I would like to hear th, 


|| gentleman now. 


Mr. STANTON. I decline to make my argy. 
ment now. ; 


Mr. SINGLETON. The position taken by the 


|, Republican party on this floor, of excluding sla- 
|| very from all the Territories which ngav belong ty 
| us, or which may hereafter be acquired, and their 
| determination to repeal the fugitive slave law, will, 
| if persevered in, sooner or later prove the destruc- 


tion of every tie which binds us together. If you 
imagine that the people of the South will submit to 


|| be confined to their presentarea, to be shut out from 
|, the common territories acquired by the common 


blood and treasure of the nation, that slavery wil] 
linger out a poor and miserable existence within 


| its present borders, and that our slaves ar to 


escape without a law to recover them, I tell you 


| to-day that you may begin to prepare for a dis- 
| solution of this Umon. Every man upon this 
| floor from the South will counsel their constit- 


uents—though they need not be counseled—to 
that effect. Their determination is fixed and wn- 


| alterable, that they will have an expansion of 
| slave territory in this Union if you will allowit, 


or outside of the Union, if they must. [Applause 
in the galleries.] With me the excitement upon 
this subject has passed away in a great measure. 
The paroxysm is over, and the delirifim of fever 


| following the first agitation of this subject has 


subsided. Upon the supposition that the gentle- 
man from Iowa speaks the sentiments of the Black 
Republican party, and that their — is fixed 
to exclude us forever from the Territories, and 
confine us to our present limits, and that the fugitive 


| Slave law is to be repealed or so altered as to ren- 


der it inefficient; if you desire to know my coun- 
sel to the people of Mississippi, it is, that they 
take measures immediately, m conjunction with 
other southern States, to separate from you. | 
believe that the sooner we get out of this confed- 
eration of States the better it will be for us, as 
every day we remain with you, under such cir 


| cumstances, but weakens and impairs our strength, 


and renders us less able to cope with oe 

The question arises, will the Republican party 
be able, should the South remain in the Union, 
to carry out their purposes? Butone answer cat 
be given to this question: they will. It is a la- 
mentable fact for the country that they have the 
numerical strength to do it; and we may as well 
make up our minds at once that slavery will be 


| abolished if things move on in their present di- 


rection. The whole North is against us, except 
a few noble Democrats who adhere to the Demo- 
eratic standard. The Whig party, which was 2 
power seven years ago, with a good prospect of 
so continuing, is now absorbed by the Republi- 
can party. Our Democratic phalanx of northern 
men is now whittled down to a small number. 
The Democrats have the majority in*hardly ® 
single northern State, and though we find a few 
noble specimens of humanity who are willing © 
stand by our rights, yet they are powerless so far 
as rendering any assistance to the South is con- 
cerned. I gloryin their determination to oppose 
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ig vitiated public sentiment at the i 
+ may be their political overthrow. But without 
_ereatchange they will be overthrown; and sooner 
or later the whole power of the Government must 
jogs into the hands of the Republicans. 


North, though | 


What evidence have I of it? Gentlemen say 
that Lam mistaken, and that I do not understand | 


. sentiment at the North. How happens it 
hundred and seven members 


whl 
mubdilt 
shat there are one 


upon this floor, Representatives of the Black Re- || 


ablican party? How happens it that almost every 
De moerat from the North, who has stood up for 


o- constitutional rights in the past, has been de- | 


fated and driven into retirement? If we can judge 
the complexion of politics at the North by the 


character of its Representatives, we must conclude | 


il 


jcanism there. ‘Two years ago we had fifty-three 
northern Democrats upon this floor. Now we 
have, 1 believe, twenty-six. Why were those 
men turned out? For no other reason than to 


, once that there is little else than Black ar 


make place for Black Republicans, who will break | 


down the institution of ene if not by inter- | 
t 


fering with it directly in the States, at least ny 
hedging it in and cutting off all expansion, which 
will as certainly accomplish the object in time. 


Public sentiment 1s against us. The depart- | 
ments of the Government, though not against us | 


at this moment, will soon be so. You have now 
almost the control of this branch of Congress, 


without the aid of any faction from any quarter. | 


You are now within eight or ten votes of organ- 
izing the House by the election of a Black Re- 


publican Speaker, by force of your own numbers. || rican importations—we will in fifty years from 


Very soon, I doubt not, you will turn out the 
sound men now in this body. I hope for better 


things; bat 1 doubt not that all your efforts will | 


he directed to overthrowing every man who has 
dared to speak in behalf of the righ 

on this floor, and that you will succeed. 
you will have full control of this branch of Con- 
gress. 

How is it in the Senate? That body is fast be- 
coming Black Republican. There is not a single 
Senator there from the North who dares to speak 
in behalf of the constitutional rights of the South 
who is not marked at the moment, and systematic 
efforts made to put him out of place. How does 
ithappen that such men as Choate and Everett 
and Winthrop, in the old Whig party, and Cass, 
Dodge, Dickinson, and Cushing, in the Demo- 
crate party, are out of Congress at this time? Is 
itnot because they dared to defend the rights of 
the South on the subject of slavery? Have they 
not been compelled to retire, and make room for 
lack Republicans? The very same masses at 


the North who fill this House with Black Repub- | 


its of the South | 
Then || 


licans can do the same with the Senate, and it only | 


requires a few years to effect the change. Every 


six years a Senator goes out of place, anda new | 


one is elected; and according to the progress that 
party has been making for the last few years, it 
will not take long to give the Black Republicans 
control in that end of the Capitol. 

What else? The very same men who elect 
members of Congress, and who are opposed to 
us, can elect their President over our heads. Were 
we not told, the other day, by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hickman,] that there were 
eighteen millionsof free white people at the North, 
while there were only eight millions at the South? 
We do not expect, therefore, to cope with you at 
the ballot-box, We may possibly succeed, at the 
next presidential election, by reason of the dissen- 
‘ions in your ranks. Possibly the Democratic 
party may keep the Government together for the 
next four years. But, at the end of that time, 
what chance, I ask southern men, have we of 
cing able to electa President or keep the control 
of the Executive branch of the Government? 

Well, sir, there is one other branch of the Gov- 
‘rnment—the judiciary. Not long since, Sew- 
ARD, the great apostle of the Black Republican 
party, if lam not mistaken, rose in his place in 
the Senate, and said, in substance, while we were 
rjolcing over the decision in the Dred Scott case, 
‘Gentlemen, go on rejoicing; you will have a 
oe life of it. The time is not far distant when 
‘iatcourt will be entirely changed.’? And we know 

r ‘o be true. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
re, for the most part, aged, and their places must 
Soon be¢ome vacant. These places must be filled 
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by Exccutive appointment, and those appoint- 
ments confirmed by the Senate. The President 
being a Black Republican, will select Black Re- 
»ublican nominees, and the Senate will obey his 
vehests. Thus, there is nothing to prevent their 
changing the character of the Supreme Court in 
the course of the next few years. 

All this we foresee. If you suppose we are 
blind to your purposes, that we are not looking to 
the Seats wil calculating the chances of keeping 
the Union together under the Constitution, and 
defending our own peculiar institutions, you are 
most egregiously mistaken. The people of the 


South are fully awake to all these facts, and are | 
preparing to meet them. With the masses of the | 


people against us at the North, and with the whole 
Government against us in all its forms, what fu- 
ture is there for slavery in this Union? What 
have we to look forward toas slave owners? We 
are to have no expansion—no legislation for the 
protection of slavery in the Territories. The fu- 
gitive slave law is to be repealed or set at naught. 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, in the dock- 
yards, the arsenals, and all public places, is to be 
abolished. 

I ask, again, what will be the future of the 
If slavery be confined to 


| its present limits, the institution will necessarily 


| be overthrown. 





| done? 


It is only a question of time. 
We have now four million slaves in the fifteen 
southern States. That population, doubling itself, 
according to the census returns, every twenty-five 
years, by natural increase—to say nothing of Af- 


now have sixteen millions. What else is true? 
It is a fact known to all, that in the border coun- 
ties of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, slavery is almost a nominal thing. Men 
cannot afford to own slaves when, by crossing an 
imaginary line, they fall into the hands of our 
enemies and their friends who aid them in their 
flight. Hence you find slave owners in those 


| counties selling off their slaves and crowding them 


down into the States on the Atlantic coast and 


| Gulf of Mexico. This operation is goingon daily, 


as every man knows. Confine us within our 
present limits, and it will not be long before the 
Institution will sink of its own weight. We ought 
not to wait for that time. Do you think, gentle- 
men, that we will remain quiet while this is being 
Do you think that we will ever consent 
to have our four million negroes placed on a foot- 
ing of equality with ourselves, our wives and 
children? If you do, I tell you that you reckon 
without your host. The South will never sub- 
mit to that state of things. It matters not what 
evils come upon us; it matters not how deep we 
may have to wade through blood; we are bound 
to keep’our slaves in their present position, And 
let me ask you, what good would you bring to the 
slaves by this process of abolition? You may 
possibly have the object in view of benefiting the 
slave, or benefiting the white race, or both; but 
suppose you could carry out your plans and con- 
fine us to our present area; and suppose that 
the institution of slavery should abolish itself, 
what would you have done? You know it is im- 
possible for us to live on terms of equality with 
them. Itis not to be supposed for a moment that 
we candoso. The result would bea war between 
the races, which would perhaps involve the utter 
annihilation of one or the other; and thus you 
see that, instead of benefiting either, you would 
have brought disaster upon both. 

Butl tell you here, to-day, that the institution of 
slavery must be sustained. ‘The South has made 
up its mind to keep the black race in bondage. 
If we are not permitted to do this inside of the 
Union, I tell you that it will be done outside of 
it. Yes,sir,and we will expand this institution; 
we do not intend to be confined within our pres- 
ent limits; and there are not men enough in all 
your borders to coerce three million armed men 
in the South, and prevent their going into the 
surrounding territories. Well, sir, you ask me 
if we can preserve this institution out of the 
Union? That question is very frequently asked. 
I do not know what the result will be. I believe 
we can. I believe that, although fanaticism is 
rampant at the North, there is still good sense 
enough among the people to hold abolitionism in 
check, and prevent it from making personal war 


| 
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upon us whenever we make “P our minds to 
secede peaceably from this Confederacy. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hicx- 
MAN] said the other day that they would coerce 
us. I would like to know if he will head the 
force that comes down for that purpose? He will 
remember that Mississippi acquired some char- 
acter in the war with Mexico. He will recollect 
that we had a regiment of riflemen there, headed 
by Jerrerson Davis, whostill lives to lead, itma 
be, a southern army in defense of her rights. 


|| would remind him, also, that there was a Palmetto 


regiment from South Carolina that did some good 
service in the Mexican war. Other southern 
States were represented there, and gained an im- 
} If he will but cast his eye 
back to these things, and then recollect that every- 
thing we have, and everything that we hold sacred 
and dear on earth, will be staked upon the issue, 
he must see at once that any attempt upon the 
on of the North to coerce us must result in 
toodshed—I might say knee-deep—upon our bor- 
ders. No, the North will never attempt to coerce 
us. Whenever the South makes up her mind to 
remain no longer in this confederation of States, 
we will say to you, ‘*We want no bloodshed; we 
have nothing against you, if you will let us alone; 
we will shake hands with you, and walk out of 
this Confederacy bidding you God’s blessing, and 
wishing that you may prosper; we will leave you 


| in peace, and intend to make no war upon you.”’ 


But if you undertake to make war upon us, first 
look well to the consequences, I believe there is 
still sufficient conservative feeling left in the North 
to prevent this state of things. Not only that, 
but I believe there are men upon this floor, from 
the North, over whose dead bodies you will be 
compelled to walk before you ever reach the 
South. But you will not attack us. You will 
not send down an army, and spend millions of 
dollars, for the purpose of reducing us to a con- 
dition worse than that of our slaves. You will 
never undertake to force us back into the Union, 
and compel us to live in it, when you have forced 
us Out of it by your intolerable conduct towards 
us. My word for it, no such thing will be done. 
And not only that, but we shall be able to take 
care of our slaves. You do not want them. Al- 
though your people would force them from us, 
when we tiavel among you; although they seduce 
them from us at home, and give aid and comfort 
to them when they escape, you do not want them 
in your States; they are not a fit element for so- 
ciety. It may be asked, what evidence have I 
of that fact? There is scarcely a northwestern 
State that has nota law upon its statute-book 
preventing the ingress of free negroes into its bor- 
ders. Why, sir, I am told that in the very town 
where the Republican candidate for the Speaker- 
ship resides, te town council, a short time since, 


| passed an ordinance excluding negroes from the 


place, and they were absolutely stoned out of the 
town. There is a gentleman now in the galler 
of the House who informed me of the fact, “ad 
who was present when this occurred, or soon 
after. 
. fens 

Do you want a free colored oe in your 
midst? You would not feed and clothe them as 
we do. Ihave traveled through your section of 
the country, and, so far as my recollection goes, 
[ have never seen a negro engaged in agricultural 
)ursuits within the borders of a free State. You 
heive nothing to do with them. If you want to 


| employ laborers, you ee white men. They 
| are crowded together in th 


e large cities, live there 
as they can on the offal of the streets or on what 
they can steal or what little they can get for their 
menial services. You know yourselves you have 
no use for such a population as this. Why even 
in Canada, I understand that it is seriously con- 
templated to force the negroes into settlements of 
their own, to colonize them, so troublesome have 
they become, Why interfere with our slaves? 
Have we not built up your northern cities by our 
commerce? Are they not dependent upon us to- 
day for our support in the way of trade? The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Crank] declared the 
other day that they could not do without us. 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. I desire to say 
to the gentleman from Mississippi that my re- 
mark was not that the city of New York could 
not stand against a dissolution of the Union. My 
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remark was—at least, that is what I designed to 
say—that she had not sent, and, in my judgment, 
would not consent to send, or could not afford to 
send, a sectional man to Congress. 

Mr. SINGLETON. 
man to say thatthe North could not dispense with 
the South. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
that. 

Mr. SINGLETON. He said something to that 
effect. Ishould like to get hold of the gentleman’s 
speech, and see precisely what language he did 
employ. I remember it made the impression dis- 
tinctly on my mind that we were tributary to the 
North, and that New York could not afford to give 
up this advantage. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I did not mean 
to be so understood. 1 merely meant to say—for 
[ was then responding to the charge that I was an 
Abolitionist—that the city of New York had not 
sent and would not send a sectional man to Con- 
gress. That wasall. I may have said that she 
could not afford to send a sectional man to Con- 
gress, 

Mr. SINGLETON. The impression made 
upon my mind—and it was the impression made 
upon the minds of other gentlemen with whom I 
have conversed—was as | have stated. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I did not say that. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Well, that was the im- 
pression made upon me atthe ume. ‘The gentle- 
man’s speech has gone to the country, and its 
language will be properly judged. 

Mr. Clerk, there is one other question to which 
I wish to direct the attention of the House fora 
moment, and that is the question of squatter sov- 
ereignty as advocated by certain gentlemen on 
this floor,and by their great leader, Mr. Dovetas. 
Sovereignty, as | understand it, and as it is de- 
fined by lexicographers, is the highest power— 


I have not said 


|| Presidency beyond a doubt. 


/a time w 


I understood the gentle- || 


} There was 
en | looked upon Judge Doveras as 
the great man of the party. And I may safely 
say that if he had not gone off upon this Lecomp- 
ton guestion, at the approaching Charleston con- 


lend pres: to any such heresies. 


| vention the whole South would have gone for 


him; and had he not become sectionalized by his 
course upon that question, he would not only 
have come out of that convention with the South 
united for him, but he would have gone into the 
But I now assert, 


| in the most emphatic language, that if he shall be 


the supreme power in a State; and, if this defi- | 


nition be correct, (and I apprehend nobody will 
controvert it,) when Mr. Dove.as and his follow- 
ers undertake to put the Territorial Legislature 
upon the same footing with a State Legislature, 
in my judgment they are guilty of a most egre- 
gious blunder. Now, letme ask what sovereignty 
is there—call it squatter sovereignty, popular sov- 


ereignty, or whatever else you please—belonging | 


to the people of a Territory? Can they organize 
a territorial government for themselves? Can they 
declare the boundaries of their State? Can they 
elect their own officers without the special per- 
mission of the Congress of the United States? 
Every act that is passed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature is subject to the revision of Congress, and 
liable to be annulled by that body, and there is 


not a single act a'Territorial Legislature can per- 


form showing it to be sovereign. 

But the gentlemen claim that the Legislature of 
a Territory has the same power as the Legislature 
of a State. 
neous proposition asserted, A State Legislature 
may perform a thousand acts of sovereignty, its 
power being controlled by no superior. It may 
ass acts defining and establishing its limits, en- 
enh or diminishing its foundaries. ‘The peo- 
ple of a State select their own officers, establish 


Why, sir, never was a more erro- | 


the nominee of that convention, I care not upon 
what platform he may stand, | will not cast my 
vote for him. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish right here to contrast 
my Democracy with that of the gentleman. As 
this matter has been brought up, I wish to say, 


Resistance to Black Republican Domination—Mr. Singleton. 


and I believe | express the views of my Demo- | 


cratic colleagues from Illinois, that we will vote 
for the 
whoever he may be, whether from the North, 


| South, East, or West, for the purpose of putting 


down the Republican party. 
galleries. 

Mr. SINGLETON. [thank the gentleman for 
informing me of the difference of opinion between 
him and myself. 
peepeers to put down the Black Republican party 
»y voting for a man who denies protection to 
slave property in the Territories, I must decline 


[Applause in the 


the honor of taking part with him in such election. | 


I do not wish to be misunderstood upon this ques- 
tion. I shall here and elsewhere endeavor to define 
my position in language that shall convey my 
1aeas, 

Mr. ADRAIN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi if he supported the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I did. , 

Mr. ADRAIN. ‘Then I ask the gentleman if 


that bill does not leave the people of the Territo- | 


ries perfeetly free to regulate the question of sla- 


| very for themselves, and whether the position 


taken by Judge Dove.as is not the position upon 


which the gentleman su yported that bill? 


Mr. SINGLETON. 


tion, prior to coming into the Union as a State. 
They have not the right to regulate the question 
of slavery anterior to that time. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
another question. I wish to ask him if the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill declares that the people of a 
Territory have not the right to settle the question 
of slavery until they form a constitution prepara- 
tory to coming into the Union? 

Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir; that is the lan- 
guage of the Kansas and Nebraska act. 


Mr. ADRAIN. Well, sir; I deny that inter- 


pretation oftheact. Onthecontrary,itexpressly | 


says that it is its true intent and meaning not to 
legislate slavery into any Territory, or to exclude 
it therefrom; but to leave the people perfectly free 


| to control it themselves. 


their own judicial tribunals, alter or abolish their |! 


State government at will. 


And when gentlemen | 


undertake to put a State and Territory upon the | 


same footing m respect to sovercignty, they in- 
volve themselves in difficulties which they cannot 


meet successfully, and fall short of acorrect view | 


of the matter. 

Having alluded to this subject, it may be that 
some gentlemen would like to know what my 
opuuions are in regard to the approaching election 
of President, or whether I would vote for a man 


who advocates the doctrine of squatter sover- || 


eignty. Well, sir, I state to you now,as I have 


stated to the people of my district, thatI care not | 
who the man may be entertaining these views, | 
and claiming thata Territorial Legislature, either | 
by unfriendly legislation or by refusing to legis- | 


late at all, can exclude slavery from such Terri- 
tories, and that Congress, in such case, cannot or 


ought not to pass laws protecting slave property, | 
can never receive my vote for President of the | 
United States—Democrat as | have always been, | 


I will not consent; under any circumstances, so 
far to stultify myself and injure the South as to 


| tion, 


Mr.SINGLETON. Yes, sir;I understand the 
difference of interpretation of this act between you 
and myself. It is a very wide one. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iam sorry that there should 
be a difference between us. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I am not sorry. Men 
have a right to hold their opinions here, and there 
is no necessity for shedding tears about the matter. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I am not defining my posi- 
My object was to understand the gentle- 
man’s position. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I would like to 
ask the gentleman whether he understands the act 


creating the territorial organizations for Utah and || 


New Mexico,as not permitting the people of those 
Territories to exclude slavery while they remain 
in a territorial condition? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I have not examined the 
provisions of that act very recently, and will not 
undertake, at this moment, to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman in positive terms; but my 
impression 1s, it bears no such interpretation. 

lr. CLARK, of New York. Well, sir; I 
will simply say to my friend from Mexico [great 


‘| laughter}—— 


If thatis the way the gentleman | 


nominee of the Charleston convention |! 





. OF Reps, 


Mr.SINGLETON. Very well, the vent 
need not be surprised before 'a great while to 6. 
me coming from Mexico, for it will not be _ 
before we shall extend our borders jn that d a, 
tion. [Laughter.] mee 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I wil] simply say 
to my friend from eee that the language ¢r 
the act creating the territorial organization for Bish 
and New Mexico, permits them to come int, the 
Union with or withoutslavery, as they may soo - 
Now, if I understood the argument of thé honor 
able gentleman, he insists that Congress }; 
right to pass a law excluding slavery fro) 
Territories. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I do. 

Mr.CLARK, of New York. Now, if the peop), 
of the Territories, through their Levislatite #4 
semblies, cannot exclude slavery, how is it " 
sible, if slavery may go untrammeled into tho 
Territories, that Utah and New Mexico can comp 
into the Union without slavery, if they see ft: 

Mr. SINGLETON. Precisely as every othoy 
free State has come in. When they come to form 
their State organization, they may exclude slg. 


emMan 


10r- 
as ho 
N the 


S- 


OS- 


very if they think proper. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Perhaps the gen. 
tleman from Mississippi does not understand the 
point of my question. The law creating the toy. 
ritorial organizations of Utah and New Mexieo 
expressly declares that those two Territories may 
come into the Union with or without slavery, xs 
they may see fit. Now, the argument of the gop. 
tleman is that Congress cannot, by law, exciud 
slavery from the Territories. His argument also 
is that the people of a Territory cannot exelyd 
it. If these positions be sound, how is it possible 
that that part of the compromise of 1850 can take 
effect? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I think the response | 
have already given answers the question of the 
gentleman: that the delegates in the convention 
which meets to form a constitution and State goy- 


|| ernment prior to coming into the Union may then 


| perform the firstact of sovereignty of the Territory, 


es, sir; the Kansas and || 
Nebraska bill leaves this question to be settled by | 
the people themselves, but it must be at the proper | 
time; and that is when they make their constitu- || 
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the gentleman stand upon the compromises of 


| and exclude slavery if they shall see fit. They 


would not then be controlled by any act of Cor- 
gress, according to former precedents; and the 
people of some of the Territories have even held 
such conventions without the authority of an act 
of Congress. The gentleman must know that 
Territorial Legislatures do not make constitutions, 
but delegates elected by the people for that purpose. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. There isa par- 
ticular moment when the transition takes place 
froin a Territory to a State; and if slavery is ther 
the new State must come in with slavery. I ask 
the gentleman whether it is possible, upon his own 
theory, that Utah and New Mexico can come in 
without slavery, even if the people shall see fi 
to do so, as is provided in the organic act? Does 
1850? 

Mr. SINGLETON. Well, sir, I did not. | 
made war upon them in my own State at the time 
of their ador.‘on, and I have never been satisfied 
with them from that day to the present. Th 
people of my State, however, declared that they 


| would abide by them, and I agreed to acquirse 


in that decision simply because I could not do 
otherwise. , 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. [ask if the terms 


of the compromises of 1850 were not that Utah 


_and New Mexico may come into the Union with 


or without slavery as the mhay see fit? 
Mr. SINGLETON. Certainly. | 
Mr. LAMAR. I understand that it is denied by 


Esatiemen upon the other side that the Kansas 


ill specifies the mode and time when slavery 
shall be excluded or admitted. I understood the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Aprain] matt 
that denial: 

Mr. ADRAIN. Certainly. ‘- 

Mr. LAMAR. And the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Crank] made that denial. I now 
sert that the Kansas-Nebraska bill expressly p"* 
scribes the time when, and the mode in which, 
that question may be determined; and a prescrip 
tion of that time and mode precludes any other 
time and any other mode. Ktter organizing the 
Territory and defining its limits, the bill says: 

“ And when admitted as a State or States, the said Ter 
ritories, or any portion of the same, shal be received in 
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ye Union with or without slavery as their constitutions may 
— cribe at the time of such admission.” 
pres 


Mr. McCLERNAND. But that does not pre- 


cont the pa from exercising that power before | 


that time. It carries no implication to that effect. 
“Mr. LAMAR. 


giterius. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. That maxim does not 


Expressio unius est exclusio 


anply. e 
te GROW. When doctors disagree, who || 


shall decide ? ~ , 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I referred to the 
pills organizing the Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico, and not to that organizing Kansas. 
“Mr. SINGLETON. The poweris leftan open 
one. They may come in with slavery or without 
slavery, as they may determine; and the question 
now is, When may they determine upon the char- 
acter of their domestic institutions? I say, when 
they frame their organic law, and not before. 
They have no rea as I have shown, in 
their territorial state, and they can exercise no 
right whatever, independent of the authority of 
the Congress of the United States. The very first 
act of sovereignty they can do is in framing their 
fundamental law. In that they have the nght to 
declare whether they will tolerate slavery or not. 

A few words more and I shall conclude. I have 
already detained the House longer than I intended. 
The question now is, if we sever the connection 
which binds us and the North together, how are 
we to preserve the institution of slavery? There 
is but one mode by which, in my humble judg- 
ment, it can be perpetuated for any considerable 
number of years. We may fail in that, but cer- 
tainly itis the surest chance offered us to pre- 
serve it. That mode is by expansion, and that 
expansion must be in the direction of Mexico. 
At present there is no settled government there. 
It is, to all intents and purposes, defunct; and we 
have the right, to the Gaceuies of all others, to 
administer upon the estate; and when we have 
wound it up, there being no better heirs than our- 
selves, we will be compelled to hold that terri- 
tory. That will afford us an outlet for slavery. 
There is in Mexico a large extent of territory that 
is suited to the cultivation of cotton, sugar, and 
rice. In my opinion we must, and we are com- 
pelled to, expand in that direction, and thus per- 

petuate it—a hundred or a thousand years it a 
ve. That is the only conceivable mode by which 
that institution can be preserved, unless the people 
of the North shall put down this Republican party, 
open the Territories to us, protect slavery when 
carried there, enforce the fugitive slave law, and 
give us the full measure of our rights under the 
Constitution. I have but little hopes that they 
will do this. It has been long a winning game 
for politicians. ‘This slavery agitation is tees 
the hobby upon which they have rode into office, 
and they are not willing to abandon it now. 

{t may be asked, when will the time come when 
we shall separate from the North? I say can- 
didly, if the views expressed by the ‘chia 
from lowa,are,as he says,common to the Repub- 
lican party, and if they are determined to enforce 
those views, I declare myself ready to-day. I 
would not ask to delay the timea single hour. I 
am willing to unite with the people of the South 
for this purpose, at any time. Vaeek the words of 
truth and soberness when I say that I believe a 
majority of my constituents are prepared to take 
that step. In the last canvass I occupied the same 
ground I occupy to-day. An independent Dem- 
ocrat ran against me, and attenipted to put me 
down upon my ultra southern views; and yet, in 
a district of fourteen thousand votes, I was elected 
by five thousand five hundred and sixty-four ma- 
jority. But not only is my district, but I believe 
every districtin my State is prepared io take ground 
in favor ofa dissolution of the Union, when you 
tell them that such are your sentiments and pur- 
poses. But it is not probable that we will do it 
to-day or to-morrow. You ask me when will 
the time come; when will the South be united? 
It will be when you elect a Black Republican— 

ALE, Sewarp, or Chase—President of the Uni- 
ted States. Whenever you undertake to place 
such a man to preside over the destinies of the 
South, ou may expect to see us undivided and 
indivisible friends, and to see all parties of the 

uth arrayed to resist his inauguration. Can 
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if 


we stand by and permit such a man as either of 
| those named, entertaining such sentiments, to 
| take the presidential chair? What should we 
have to hope for? A man who will walk into the 
United States Senate and put his hand upon the 
| Bible and take an oath to support the Constitu- 

tion of the United States so long as he remains a 
| member of that body, and then, before he is fairly 
| seated in his place, rise up and declare that there 


his action upon the subject of slavery, is not fit 
to be ruler of the nation. We will nevercommit 
our institutions to the keeping of a man who will 
not respect the Constitution, though sworn to do 


hands of a Black Republican President, elected by 
| a purely sectional vote, upon an anti-slavery plat- 
| form. It is known to you,as it is to me, that the 
President has the right, to a great extent, to re- 

move the officers of the Army and Navy without 
giving a reason for his action. Whenever those 


obey his behests, in his crusade against slavery 


And thus, with the military and nava 





| threats of coercion indulged in upon this floor by 

pis satellites. 

| * Again, I believe the presidential appointments 

| number some one hundred and twenty thousand. 

| Of these, some fifty thousand are in the South. If 


| President, I take it for granted that no honorable 
e¢entleman in the South will hold office under him. 


same high grounds. If there be found in the 
South those who would be willing to take office 


pelled from the community, would be looked upon 
with great suspicion. Can you eae that the 
people of the South will permit fifty thousand 
office-holders, or any number of them, to be sent 
there as abolition emissaries, for the purpose of 
stealing our slaves and encouraging insurrection 
among them? 
submit to such a state of things? No, sir; the 
South will never submit to it, if I understand her 
temper and disposition in regard to the matter. 
| So that, when the day shall arrive that a Black 
Republican is elected President of the United 
States—a man who declares that there is an irre- 
pressible conflict going on between slave labor and 





free labor, and that the former must give place to || 
the latter—and whenever such a man undertakes 


would not do it myself; and I believe my con- | 
stituents and the people generally would take the 


is a higher law than the Constitution to control | 


it. We can never quietly stand by and permit | 
the contro! of the Army and Navy to go into the | 


| officers, therefore, render themselves obnoxious | 
to a Black Republican President, by refusing to | 


and slave owners, their places will be vacated to | 

make place for his minions and cr tools. | 
forces at his 

command, he would be prepared to execute the | 


Sewarp or any other man of like views be elected | 


under him, they would be marked, and if not ex- | 
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Mr. SEINGLETCN. Why, sir, by severing 
our connection with you. You may make him 
President of the northern States, but you cannot 
make him President of this Republic. I do claim 
the right of peaceable secession. I say that the 
States have the right to judge of the time and 
manner of secession; and I should like to know 
of the gentleman whether he would undertake to 
prevent our going out, or to bring us back again 
forcibly, if we do go out? Will you answer that 
question ? 

Mr. KILGORE, 
body but myself. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Then I want you to an- 
swer for yourself. 

Mr. KILGORE. So far as I am concerned, I 
should regret exceedingly to see disunion. I rep- 
resent a portion of the great West. We area 
conservative people. We are disposed to hold 


I am not to answer for any- 


| this Union together, peaceably if we can; and we 


are in favor of administering a little chastisement 


/ on those who would attempt to resort to force to 


overthrow the Government. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Then you would attempt 
to force us back? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; byalllegaland legitimate 
means. If men commit treason, and levy war 
against the Government, they must suffer for it. 

Mr. SINGLETON. We do not intend to carry 


on waragainst the Government while we live under 


it; but we doclaim a right to sever all connection 
with you. We were originally thirteen sovereign 
States, recognized as such by Great Britain, and 
these sovercignties made ‘the Constitution which 
binds ustogether. Whenweleave you, weexpect 
to occupy precisely the same position that we did 


| before we came into the confederation of States. 


I thank the gentleman for the word ‘* chastise- 
ment.’’ That is a thing which we do not submit 
to in the South. 

Mr. KILGORE. I did not use the word in an 
offensive sense. I merely speak of the legal chas- 


|| tisement of those who violate the laws or commit 


treason. I meant no other chastisement. 
Mr. SINGLETON. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman explain it in that way; because there 


| are very few white people in the South who would 


Isitto be presumed that we could || 


submit to anything of that sort, or even a threat 
of the kind; and I accept the gentleman’s expla- 
nation. Whenever gentlemen undertake to play 
that game with us, they will find us ready for 


| them. There is not a boy of ten years old in the 
| State of Mississippi who does not know how to 


handle the shot-gun and rifle. Whenever you 


| undertake to speak of chastisement, just let us 


|, know what you mean, and we will engage to 


| take care of ourselves. 


to force himself upon us, then you will find that {| 


and that the days of the Republic are numbered. 
If you mean to preserve the Union, there is but 
one plan by whieh you can succeed in doing it. 

| Recede at once from the position you have taken; 
throw open the Territories to us; acknowledge our 
right to settle them; declare to the world that if a 

| Territory apply for admission asa slave State, you 
| will at once, and without any reservation, admit 
her; execute the fugitive slave law; however un- 
pleasant it may be to you, give assurance to the 
people of the South that when their slaves run 
| away, you will, at least, interpose no obstacles to 
their recovery; cease your eternal war upon this 
institution, and then we may expect the storm to 


vessel of state to right herself, and dance gayly 
away before a prosperous breeze. Lamno prophet, 
nor the son of prophet; but I tell you that un- 
less you do this, unless you desist from the course 
which you are pursuing, the historian now lives 
who will write the sad epitaph of {lium fuit upon 
the monument of the nation. 

Mr. Clerk, [eries of ‘* Sit 
| down,’’ from the Republican benches,] I under- 
stand the gentleman to assume that the South has 
aright to secede from the Union peaceably, and 
that he is in favor of peaceable secession. 


| 
| 
| 
| Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir. 
} 


Mr. KILGORE. He followsupthatdeclaration, 
however, by saying that the South will not permit 
the inauguration of a Black Republican President. 
I ask him how it can prevent that, peaceably? 





' 

| 

| 

| 

| every arm in the South will be nerved for resistance, | 
' 

! 

! 


subside, the political waters to recede, and the | 





Mr. KILGORE. I repeat that [I did not use 
the word in an offensive sense; but permit me to 
say to the gentleman, that an acquaintance with 
the use of the shot-gun and rifle is not restricted 
to the South. They were the toys of my child- 
hood, and tools of my trade, with which I, in part, 
earned my living in after days. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Well; I hope that, when 
the time comes round, and you undertake to chas- 
tise us, you will comg down with your shot-gun. 


| I would advise you, however, not to encumber 


yourself too much; because, in your flight, you 
might want to get rid of all unnecessary articles. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would say to the gentle- 
man, I am not one of the artillery that flies from 
danger. 

Mr. SINGLETON. 
you come down South. 
test you. 

Mr. KILGORE. But I am not going South. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. SINGLETON. Does the gentleman pre- 


Well; we will see when 
We will then be able to 


| tend to say that there is no time, in the history of 


the Government, when a State may become the 
judge of the mode and manner of redress against 
the grievances of the General Government? 

Mr. KILGORE. I say to the gentleman, em- 
phatically, that any State of the Sentelevesy, if 
improperly infringed upon by the powers of the 
General Government, would have a right to se- 
cede, after exhausting all legal and constitutional 
means for redress, though it might amount to rev~- 
olution. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Then, if a State has the 
right to secede, how can the gentleman claim the 
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right for the remaining States to coerce us? Ifa 
Siate has the right of secession from the Union, 
it is surely most illogical and unphilosophical to 
claim that there is an antagonistic right existing In 
the General Government, or in the other States, to 
coerce her to stay in, or attempt to bring her back 
against her will. ” We claim this right, and when- 
ever the time comes, we mean to exercise It, 

With my apologies to the House for this very 
rambling speech. I have done. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES HARLAN, 
OF IOWA, 
In rue Senate, January 4,. 1860. 
The Senate having under consideration the motion of 


Mr. Brieurt to print the Annual Message of the President 
of the United States and the accompanying documents— 


Mr. HARLAN said: 


Mr. Presipenr: | was about to remark, when 
I gave way for these personal explanations, that 


the members of the two great political parties of 


the country may now begin to understand each 
other. When the President says, in the message 
now under consideration, that— 

* The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
Territories belonging equally to all the States of the Con- 
vederacy, and to have it protected there under the Federal 
Constitution ;”’ that “neither Congress nor a Territorial 
Legislature nor any human power has any authority to an- 
nul or impair this vested right ’’— 
he speaks the opinion of every Democratic mem- 
ber of the Senate, with the exception of one or 
two, and I think the avowed opinion of nearly 
every Democratic member of the other branch of 
Congress, including a majority of the Democratic 
members from the State of Ihnois. Now, sir, if 
we admit this proposition to be true, the corollary 
must necessarily follow, that if this property in- 
troduced into the ‘Territories under the provisions 
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inexplaining anyambiguous provision. Itwould | 


not be reasonable to suppose that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to confer on Congress 
power to enact laws that would inflict injustice on 
the people of any of the States. But they were 
framing a paramount law for the States as well as 
the national domain outside of the States. Hence, 
if this paramount law recognizes the right of the 
slaveholder to slaves as property, and guaranties 
the protection of such property outside of the States 
calbnaiabes its existence, by implication merely, 
founded on the reason stated, it must protect it 
wherever the facts exist on which the reason is 
founded. : 

But, sir, the proposition toexclude slavery from 
the Territories is complained of as a badge of 
odium,; it is said to reflect disparagingly on the 
people of the slave States. It has been denomina- 
tedon the floor of the Senate ** astigma’’on them 
and their institutions. Well, sir, this stigma— 
this moral disparagement, is no more marked as 
an act of Congress excluding slaves from the pub- 
lic domain, than as an act of each of a majority 
of the States of the Union, excluding slaves from 
every place subject to their jurisdicuon. A ma- 
ority of the States have thus repudiated slavery 
by their constitutions and their laws. Honorable 
Senators, a few days since, denounced that pro- 


| vision of the Republican platform that denomi- 


nates slavery and polygamy the twin relics of a 


' barbarous age, and intimated their inability to as- 


of the Constitution of the United States, is found | 


to be insecure, it will become the duty of Con- 
gress to provide the means for its legal protection. 
The conclusion, admitting the premises, is irre- 
sistible. When amember of the Senate of the 
United States walks up to that tribunal, and with 
his hand uplifted swears in the presence of God 
and his countrymen te support the Constitution 
of the United States, he cannot be construed to 
mean a mere acquiescence in its provisions. He 
swears to support the Constitution in his official 
capacity as a Senator, as a legislator from whose 
brain must emanate the laws necessary for the 
protection of the rights guarantied by it. Hence, 
if the alleged right to hold slaves in the Territo- 


ries be conceded to be a constitutional right, he | 


who swears, in his official capacity as a legislator, 


to support the Constitution must enact the laws | 


necessary for its protection. The Republicans 


deny the premises, and are not therefore bound | 


by the conclusion. The reason assigned on the 


other side of this Chamber for this exposition of | 


the constitutional rights of slaveholders is much 


broader in its application than has yet been stated. | 


It is said that the citizeffs of each State have 
a common right to go into and enjoy the com- 
mon territory belonging to the Republic, because 
it was purchased by the common blood and com- 
mon treasure of the nation; that it would be fla- 
grant injustice to the slaveholder to tax his purse 
and his blood in procuring it, and then to exclude 
him frem its occupancy by denying him the right 
to enter it with his slaves. But this reasoning 
is as applicable to the States as to the Territories, 
In the State I have the honor, in part, to represent 
on this floor, in California, Oregon, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, from which slavery has 
been excluded, not only by act of Congress, but 
by the provisions of the State constitutions, there 
is a large quantity of public land. If, then, the 
introduction of slaves into the Territories can be 
demanded by the slaveholder because of its pur- 
chase from the common treasure, he may, for the 
same reason, demand its admission into all the 
States containing public domain. This argument 
addresses itself rather to the convention which 


framed the Constitution than to the Congress en- | 


gaged in administering it; only so faras it may be 
used to throw light on the intenuon of its authors, 


| platform, that slavery is a relic of a barbarous | 


sociate with its defenders on terms of a common 


brotherhood, in consequence of the implied reflec- | 


tion on the moral character of those who own 
slaves. 


kindly intercourse, was the abandonment of our 
platform and the dissoluuon of the Republican 
party. But,sir, there is a much more distinet re- 


and laws of eighteen of the sovereign States of the 
Confederation,in some of whom any act by which 
a human being could be held as aslave is declared 
to be a felony, and is punishable by imprison- 
mentinthe penitentiary. Canharmony and broth- 
erly feeling, in this Chamber, and throughout the 
country, return while these odious constitutions 
and laws exist? If the declaration in a political 


age, occasions the modest demand from the other 


side of the Chamber that the party shall be dis- | 
solved, under the pains and penalties of the loss | 


of the kindly feeling and friendship of slavehold- 
ers and those who represent slave States, what 
shall be said of the States who would punish 


jurisdiction ? 


| pected until these States abrogate their constitu- 


| 


tions and repeal these odious laws—that is, cease 
to be free States and become slave States ? 

But, sir, this demand that slaveholding shall 
be approved by the people of the free States as 
morally right, and slave paepeney. placed on a plat- 
form of perfect equality with every other species 
of property, is still broader in its application. 
The people of the free States may cross the At- 
lantic to any people on earth with whom we are 
on terms of peace and amity, and purchase prop- 
erty of every kind that may be legally sold, ac- 
cording to their laws, and that may be legally 
held in these States, and return with it with per- 
fect impunity. 
Europe for horses and cattle and sheep and swine 
and domestic fowls, for the purpose of improving 
the character of the stock at home; and when thus 


abroad they claim the protection of the stars and | 


the stripes of this Republic, and if molested or 
insulted would justly leant that the entire mil- 
itary and saat power of the nation should be 
called in requisition to avenge the insult or to re- 
dress the wrong. But how is it when a citizen of 
a slave State goes across the same Atlantic to a 
country where commerce in slaves is perfectly 
legitimate, and attempts to importa cargo of this 
kind of stock to States of this Confederation in 
which slaves are heldas property? Ifarrested and 
delivered to the authorities of the United States, 
instead of securing the protection of his own Gov- 
ernment, he is declared to be a pirate, an enemy 
of the race, and will be hung by the neck until he 
is dead. You claim that your slave property 
shall be placed on a platform of perfect equality 


We were distinctly informed that the | 
only certain mode of securing a return of this | 


° es 2 | 
Citizens of Lowa have sent to 


| 











_ legitimately drifting. 


| we are required in the free States to conte 


tion of two. 
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SENATE, | 


under the laws of the United States with sais 
other species of property—that there shall oa 
discrimination against It, no odious distinctions 
against your institutions. Will you not a 
be compelled to repeal the laws that make “ 
racy’’ to trade in slavesabroad? To this cone a 
sion, as it seems to me, the Democratic party - 
as 


¥ Th Vv 
Xist out- 
They deny that 
mplat; 
white, 
ants as 
Tess are 


ho 


then, 


The Republicans deny the premises, 
deny that slave property does or can e 
side of the States tolerating it. 


the people residing in any State, black or 
as property. We treat all your inhabit 
people. I deny that members of Cong 
required, as legislators, to treat those whom you 
denominate slaves as pens I deny that the 
Constitution treats of them as property, “|| erants 
you a representation for them, as *Dersons:?? it 
requires their return when they escape to other 
States, as ** persons owing service under the laws 
of aState;’’ it authorizes Congress to inhibit their 
immigration, after the year 1808, as ** persons,” 
and not as property. Hence,asa Senator, | will 
legislate for them, and about them, in the lic}; 
only in which the Constitution describes they 
In the enactment of a law creating a governm: nt 
for a new Territory, I will regard all of its people, 
resident and prospective, as ** persons,” and pro. 
vide for the protection of all their rights of person, 
This leads me to the consideration of the power 
of Congress to legislate for the Territories, 
The possession of this power is now admitted 
by the President, in the message under consider. 
ation, and by every Democratic Senator on this 
floor, as far as I am able to learn, with the eXxeep- 
In the other branch of Congress 
there appears to be equal unanimity. The hon- 


1 | orable Senator from Ohio [Mr. Puau]—one of the 
flection on slavery contained in the constitutions | 


two exceptions—if I understood him correctly oy 
yesterday, denies the existence of this right on 
constitutional grounds, as well as that of expe- 


diency. Before joining issue on the question of 
| expediency, it might be well to ascertain how far 


we differ from each other, that we may not spend 
our strength in fighting a shadow. 

How far,then, do the Republicans propose to 
legislate for the people of a Territory: Only so 
far forth as may be necessary for the protection 
of their natural rights from invasion from abroad 
or subversion from within. The distinction be- 
tween a despotism and a constitutional Govern- 
ment is only this: in the former, the will of th 
governing power is supreme, and may arbitrarily 


| dispose of the lives, eames Berratar pOOmssicatt, 
slaveholding as afelony, if attempted within their | 
Can this brotherly feeling be ex- || 


and character of the people; in the latter, the Goy- 
ernment is restrained from the invasion of th 
natural rights of man, by what is usually styled 
a constitution. This is equally true of a repub- 
lic or of a monarchy. It has never been claimed 
in this country that a legislative body does pos- 
sess, or ought to possess, unlimited legis!ativ 
power over the lives, and liberty, and property, 
and consciences and character of the people. lu 
this country the people reserve these private rights; 
they never surrender them to civil society. They 
have maintained from the beginning, that every 
just government among men, exists solely for their 
protection. Hence, they have uniformly adopted 
in each State a constitution—a fundamental law; 
a law that is higher than the statute laws; a law 
that is intended to control the action of the legis- 
lature, the judiciary, and the executive; a law 
that all these combined cannot set aside; a law tis! 
defines the scope of legitimate legislative power: 
that permits the legislature to enact all laws which, 
in their judgment, are necessary for the protection 
of the natural rights of men, and no more. 
The Republicans propose the same in relation 
to the Territories; that in the Territories ther? 
shall be a fundamental law,a declaration of righ's, 
such as was enacted by the Congress of the Un 
ted States in the year 1787, in providing for the 
government of the Territory of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio river. To this act of the 
old Congress it might be well for members of the 
Senate to refer. An examination will demon- 
strate that it is in fact “a constitution’’ for the 
people of that Territory. It contains every ess*!” 
tial provision now contained in the constitution 0! 
the State of Ohio. It contains every fundamen?! 
characteristic of the constitutions of each and al 
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t 
the laws 
apply them; and by whom those laws shall be | 
enforced. It contains, also, a bill of rights for the 
restriction of legislative power, which may not 
be violated by courts, governors, or legislatures. 
The Republicans propose te establish this kind 
of government for the new Territories; to estab- 
jish for each a constitutional republic, recognizing 
the doctrine of the fathers, that the people of the 
Territories, as well as of the States, possess cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that they need not surren- 
der to the local government, that the local gov- 
ernment cannot rightfully take from them; that 
among these may be reckoned the right to life, 
the right to liberty, the right to freedom of con- 
science, the right to protection of character and 
the protection of property. 

The constitutional right of Congress to pass an 
organic act for the establishment of a territorial | 
eovernment no one will deny; no one will pre- 
tend that this organic act does not become the | 
fundamental law of the Territory, its constitu- 


tion, which cannot be trampled under foot by its || 


legislature, courts, Or executive. 

But if Congress has the unquestioned power to | 
establish a constitutional government for a Terri- 
tory, to create a temporary constitution, defining | 
the powers of its respective departments, how 
much power should be conferred on its local Le- 
gislature? The Republicans respond, * grant the 
Territorial Legislature all the power necessary to 
provide for the protection of the natural rights of 
men, and no power to legally violate them.’’ 
Provide, in the enactment of the fundamental law, | 
that any territorial law violating the well-settled | 
and elearly-defined natural rights of men, shall be 


void. This is no new doctrine; it is but a con- |) 


tinuation of the territorial policy adopted at the be- 
ginning ofthe Government, and continued through- | 
out its whole history until within a few years, as 
was amply demonstrated in a masterly manner, 
on yesterday, by the honorable Senator from Wis- 
consin, [Mr. Doouittie.] The wisdom of the 
policy has also been demonstrated by the peace 
and quiet, and the ee. of life and property, 
that has been uniformly observed in all of these 
Territories, by the rapid increase of population, 
the development of their natural resources, and 
speedy admission into the Union. So conclusive 
to my mind is the argument drawn from the his- 
tory of the action of the national Government on 
this subject, embracing all its departments, ex- 
tending over a period of nearly seventy years, 
and the history of the Territories themselves on 
the question of the constitutionality and also of 
the eminent propriety of this policy, that I was 
surprised to hear a gentleman of the legal acumen 
of the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Pucn,] 
attempt to refute it by the flimsy allegation that 
the ordinance of 1787 was a contract entered into 
by the old States previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution, which, under its provisions, the new 
Government was bound to execute. And conse- 
quently, that the exclusion of slavery from Ter- 
riteries northwest of the Ohio river, by subsequent 
acts of Congress, cannot be regarded as a legisla- 
tive interpretation of the constitutional power of 





Congress to apply the same restriction to other 
Territories. 

Was this ordinance, in fact, a contract between 
the old States of the Confederation? The ordi- 
nanee commences with this language: 
ane it ordained by the United States in Congress assem- 
ved,*? 

Not by the State of Virginia and the State of 
North Carolina and the State of New York, &c., 
each of whom would have been competent at that 
time to enter into a compact with the other, but 
by the Congress: 


“It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority 
aforesaid” — 


That is, by the authority of Congress— 

“That the following articles shall be considered as arti- 
cles ogeompact”— 

Between whom? 


“Between the original States and the people and the 
States in the said Territory, and forever remain unalterable 
unless by common consent.”’ 


_ It was not a compact entered into between the 
individual States of the Confederation, but a mere 
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, - = 0 
he individual States. It indicates who shall make act of the old Congress. Congress attempted, in 
\ It indicates who shall adjudicate and |, its legislative capacity, to enter into a compact 


one side and on the other a people yet unborn— | 
the people of five States thence afterwards to be 
organized. It was a compact made by a party ex- | 
isting with a party that did not exist. And this | 
legislative declaration is supposed to be irrepeal- 
able and binding on the individual States, that 
never, in their individual capacity, became a party | 
to it! [admit that it was in the nature of a com- | 
| 


| 
between the people of the whole country on the 
: | 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 


pact—it was in the nature of an agreement. It 

ought to have been binding in honor on all the 

parties that acquiesced in it, just as the Missouri | 
compromise was in the nature of a contract. It 
was an agreement made by the Congress of the 
United States, and acquiesced in, for a long term 
of years, by the people of each and all the States, 
mat it ought, as an honorable understanding, to 
have been maintained. 
binding or irrepealable. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HARLAN. I will yield merely for a 
statement, but not for any extended remarks. 

Mr. PUGH. I will merely say it is evident 
the Senator does not understand my proposition. 
I do not wish to make any statement now, if he 
objects to it. 

Mr. HARLAN. I do not object to the Sen- 
ator’s making any short statement, but to any 
extended remarks or argument. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not wish to make any ex- 
| tended statement. 1 was not referring to that 
portion of the ordinance, although I see no diffi- 
culty in a contract of that character What 1 
meant to say was this: Under the old Confedera- 
tion the States were equally represented, and voted 
by States. The Articles of Confederation did not 
authorize the ordinance of 1787; but, as Mr. Mad- 


|! ison declared in the Federalist, the States ceded 


the land to the Congress as their trustee, and in 
that old Congress they were all equally repre- 
sented as a congress of embassadors, and they 
| made this as their agreement. I do not care what 
| particular language it commences with. It was 
| the act of a body of embassadors representing the 
States, voting equally, not like this Congress. 
Mr. HARLAN Well, Mr. President, this 
| makes the case stronger for me. If the repre- 
| sentatives of the States in that Congress had no 
| power under the Confederation to enter into an 
agreement of this kind, it would be void from the 


beginning. 
; Mr. PUGH. It was void as an act of legisla- 
tion. 

| Mr.HARLAN. Then if void from the begin- 


ning as an act of legislation, how could it have been | 


regarded as binding on a subsequent Government? 

Mr. PUGH. It was binding as a compact. 

Mr. HARLAN. Merely as an honorable ar- 
rangement, not as a legal agreement, and this 
vitiates the whole speech or at least the argument 
of the honorable Senator from Ohio in my esti- 
mation, as delivered yesterday. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator answer me 
what other obligation a treaty has than an honor- 
able obligation? You cannot enforce it by any 
action. 

Mr. HARLAN. A treaty is usually entered 
into between two parties, each of whom 1s capable 
of making a contract, and each of whom 1s au- 
| thorized to make aconitract. In this case, accord- 


ing to the admission of the honorable Senator, the | 


| parties assuming to make the contract had no au- 
| thority. 
| the States that had exhausted all their power be- 
| fore they reached thisact. In the case of a treaty, 
as | ckeieteand it, each nation is competent to 
| make a bargain for itself, and may enforce it. In 
this case, then, it is insisted on the part of honor- 
able Senators that a compact perfectly void, ab 
initio, must afterwards be regarded as binding on 
asubsequent Government; and that, consequently, 
the legislation of Congress excluding slavery from 
pow Territories of the Northwest was perfectly 
legitimate and constitutional, although the acts of 
| the same Congress and of the same Government 
| excluding slavery from the Territories west of 
| the Mississippi would be unconstitutional. 
| Mr. PUGH. The Senator, if he will permit 
me, evidently misunderstands me again. I pre- 


jut it was not legally | 


They were the agents of the people of | 
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sume that is not his object. I say it was invalid 
as an actof legislation. To give no other reason, 
the Articles of Confederation required the vote of 
nine States; the ordinance never received the vote 
of nine States. It was not an act of legislation; 
| and, although invalid as an act of legislation, yet, 
the public lands being ceded to the States, a ma- 
jority of the States, acting for all, made this divis- 
on of the trust property. It might be void as a 
law, but valid as in the nature of a contract—just 
as valid as a treaty. 
| Mr. HARLAN. I am informed by my friend, 
' the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trum- 
BULL,| that the Articles of Confederation did not 


li « : ° 
| for all purposes require the act of nime States. 


This is perfectly immaterial, however, so far as 

my argument is concerned. 
Mr. ‘TRUMBULL. Under the Articles of 
| Confederation, a majority was sufficient to pass 
the ordinance of 1757; they did not require nine 
|| States. 
|| Mr.PUGH. Itdid require nine for the ordi- 
nance; not for every act, but for such an act as 
that. 

| Mr. TRUMBULL. It did not for the ordi- 
nance; the Senator can show no authority for that 
statement. 

Mr. HARLAN. As I regard this disagree- 
| ment as to fact as immaterial to my argument, I 
| shall not delay now to investigate it; but I will 
merely restate that this does not purport to be a 
contract entered into by individual States of this 
Confederacy with each other, but a compact en- 
tered into by the Congress of the United States 
with the future States of the Northwest and the 
people thereof; communities that did not legally 
exist at the time; that merely had a prospective 
being, and consequently had no power morally or 
in law to make a contract. Then, if the Senator 
is right, when he says that this act was perfectly 
void as a law, and as it does not purport to be an 
| agreement between the old States with each other, 
it strengthens the position I have taken. 

The power of Congress to provide for the peo- 
ple of the Territories constitutional governments, 
protecting them in the enjoyment of all their nat- 
ural rights, having been sustained by the uniform 
action of the Presidents, Congress, and the judi- 
| clary, with but one opposing opinion rendered by 
| a divided court, under the influence of great po 
| litical excitement then prevailing at the Copied, it 

may now be regarded as conclusively settled. We 
| are thus free to contemplate without prejudice the 
|| legitimate effects that would flow from the adop- 
| tion of the policy of the Republican or of the 
| 





Democratic party, and to decide into whose hands 
we shall intrust the reins of government. The 
|, decision of this question will determine by what 
race of men the unoccupied territories shall be 
peopled. 
The policy of the Republican party invites the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the Gaul, and others of 
| Caucasian blood, by its proposed preémption 
/and homestead laws, to enter and occupy them; 
and by the exclusion of slavery it will practically 
| exclude the negro and biatiediainees 

In 1850 there were three million six hundred 
| and thirty-eight th®usand eight hundred and eigh! 
colored people in the United States; the number is 
| now probably about four million eight hundred 
| thousand of the first number, three million two 
| hundred and four thousand three hundred and 
thirteen were slaves, amounting now probabl 
to four million two hundred and fifty thousand. 
These have no power to emigrate, and would be 
practically excluded by the enactment, as a part 
of the organic law of each Territory, that ‘neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist 
therein, except as a punishment of crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted accord- 
ing to law.’”’ Of the free calaan persons, very 
few have the inclination or pecuniary ability to 
emigrate. 

That this simple provision, so eminently just, 
and in strict cndeelenes with the spirit of the 
Constitution and our free institutions, as under- 
stood by the fathers of the Republic and their de- 
scendants for nearly three quarters of a century, 
would prove a practical barrier to the emigra- 
tion of negroes to the new Territories, has been 
demonstrated by experience. To the nine new 
States in the Southwest, from which slavery was 
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not excluded by Congress, in enacting their or- 
ganic laws, and which have been admitted into 
the Union since the adoption of the Constitution, 


the emigration of negroes has been very large. I | 


find, by an examination of the census report for 
1850, that in the State of Alabama, at that time, 
forty-five per cent. of the whole population was 
of the African race; in Arkansas, twenty-three 
per cent.; in Florida, forty-six per cent.; in Ken- 
tucky, twenty-three per cent.; in Louisiana, fifty- 
one per cent.; in Mississippi, fifty-one per cent.; 
in Missouri, thirteen per cent.; in Tennessee, 


twenty-five per cent.; in Texas, twenty-eight per 


cent. 

The emigration of negroes to the new States 
of the Northwest, from which slavery had been 
excluded, was very small. In 1850, the negro 
population, compared with the whole population, 
amounted, in California, to one per cent.; in Ili- 
nois, six tenths of one per cent.; in Indiana, one 
and one tenth per cent.; in lowa, one tenth of one 
percent.; in Michigan, six tenths of one per cent.; 
in Ohio, one and two tenths per cent.; in Wiscon- 
sin, two tenths of one per cent.; in Minnesota, 
six tenths of one per cent.; and in Oregon, one 
and a half per cent. 

Nor has the exclusion of slavery from these 


Territories stimulated an excessive emigration of 


free negroes. In 1850, there were, in the nine 
new slave States previously named, forty-one 
thousand six hundred and forty-five free colored 
persons, and in the nine new free States named, 
containing double the white population of the 
former, but forty-six thousand in hundred and 
thirty-six; in all the slave States, containing a 
white population of about six millions, there were 
two hundred and thirty-eight thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-six free negroes; and in all of the 
free States, with more than thirteen million white 
people, there were but one hundred and ninety-six 
thousand two hundredand sixty-two free negroes. 
itis manifest, therefore, that the adoption of the 
policy of the Republican party would people our 
vast public domain with the white race, without 
inflicting an act of injustice, or casting the least 
opprobrium on the castes of mankind, usually de- 
nominated by the Democracy, the inferior races. 

On the other hand, the direct and immediate 
effect of continuing the policy of the Democratic 
party, as defined by the President in his message, 
and sustained by every Democratic member of the 
Senate and House, and the Democratic members 
of the Supreme Court, would be to fill the virgin 
‘Territories with negroes, wherever negro labor can 
be made profitable. And, although it is manifest 
that negroes cannot, or will not, emigrate from their 
old homes to new countries in large numbers, the 
Democratic party, by its policy, proposes to secure 
their rapid occupancy of all that part of the con- 
tinent where the climate is supposed to be con- 
renial to the negro temperament, and where negro 
ber can be made profitable, by an appeal to the 
cupidity of slaveholders, who, itis ex pected, will 
be prompted by interest to compel their slaves to 
migrate from worn-out lands toa fruitfuland- virgin 
soil. Hence, their repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise, which excluded slavery from the Ter- 
ritories north of 36° 30’ north9atitude; hence their 
refusal to pass Grow’s preémption bill, and the 
homestead bill; and hence the enunciation of this 
new Democratic dogma, ‘‘ that Congress has no 
»0wer to pass laws excluding slavery from the 
Territories.”’ 


It is insisted, however, that this whole question 


must be decided by climate. That, ina southern 
climate, the white man cannot endure labor; that 
negro labor must be employed, or the country 
must be abandoned, and the civilized world lose 
its great staples, rice, tobacco, indigo, sugar, and 
cotton. If true, this is a grave consideration; if 
free negroes will not work in a warm climate, and 
white men cannot work in a warm climate, and 
these staples cannot be dispensed with by civilized 
society, this is an end of the controversy. 

On this point, I invite attention to the instruc- 
tion of history. How did the historian find men 
originally located in regard to color? 
from a few authorities deemed standard works. 
M. De Verey says: 

** Do we not in fact behold the tawny Hungarian dwell- 


ing for ages under the same parallel and in the same coun- 
try with the whitest nations of Europe ; and the red Peru- 


I will read | 
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vian, the brown Malay, the nearly white Abyssinian, in the | 


very zones which the blackest people in the universe in- 
habit? The natives of Van Diemen’s Land are. black, 
while Europeans of the corresponding northern latitude are 
white, and the Malabars, in the most burning climate, are 


no browner than the Siberians.’’—Page 1115, Elliotsons’s | 


Human Physiology. 

Dr. Morton says: 

* The tribes which wander along the burning plains of the 
equinoctial region of America have no darker skins than 
the mountaineers of the temperate zone. While the Guy- 
acas, under the line, are characterized by a fair complexion, 
the Charruas, who are almost black, inhabit the fiftieth de- 
gree of south latitude ; and the yet blacker Californians are 
25° north of the equator.’’—Page 1116, ibid. 


In Dr. Pritchard’s Researches, volume ji, it is 
said: 
** With respect to the Polynesian tribes, the fairest na- 


tions are, in most instances, those situated nearest the equa- | 
* 7 


— = . ** We shall find,” with respect 
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to the Australian tribes, * that the complexion does not be- | 


come regularly lighter as we recede from the inter-tropical 
clime ; for the people of Van Diemen’s Land, who are the 
most distant from the equator, are black.”’-—Page 489. See 
Bostock’s Physiology, page 799. 

Humboldt says: 

**We found the people of the Rio Negro swarthier than 


those of the lower Orinoco; and yet the banks of the first | 
of these rivers enjoy a much cooler climate than the more 


northern regions. In the forests of Guiana are several tribes 
of a whitish complexion ; yet these tribes have never min- 
gled with Europeans, and are surrounded with other tribes 
of a dark brown hue. The Indians of the torid zone, who 
inhabit the most elevated plains of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, and those who are under the forty-fifth degree of 
south latitude, have as coppery acomplexion as those who, 
under a burning climate, cultivate bananas in the narrow- 
estand deep valleys of the equinoctial regions.’’— Political 
Essayon New Spain. See page 1115, Elliotson’s Human 
Physiology. 

Nott and Gliddon say: 

“ [tis true that most of the black races are found in Af- 
rien; but, on the other hand, many equally black are met 
with in the temperate climates of India, Australia, and 
Oceanica, though differing in every attribute except color.”’ 
— Types of Mankind, Nott and Gliddon, page 63. 

From these few citations, it becomes manifest 
that color is not controlled by climate; and that 


men of every hue may be found in every latitude. | 


On this point, authorities are not discordant. But, 
sir, while this is admitted to be true in relation 
to the mere color, it is claimed that climate de- 
termines the location of race, and that each race, 
probably, had a distinct origin, and was adapted 
to the peculiarities of the climate in which it was 
originally found; and, of course, that the history 
of the origin of the human family contained in 
the Bible, is all a fiction. I have no doubt that 
the views on this subject, which are now enter- 


tained by so many in the South, can be traced back | 


| key race, is found in America. If this areyme 
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race has occupied the whole country until hhimen 
out by Europeans. ven 
Here is Professor Agassiz’s classification of t} 
fauna of Europe, America, and Africa: ” 
European Realm.—Cuvier’s portrait ofa E 
Stag, Antelope, Goat, Sheep, Kterochs, (Bos (en eee 
American Realm.—Ipdian Chief, Bear, Stag, Antelo 
Goat, Sheep,"Bison, (B6s Americanus.) Pe, 
African Realm.—Mozambique Negro, Chimpanzee Ele. 
phant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, War-Hog, Giraffe. : 
The argument drawn from this classification js 
that white people will flourish in any climate inhal, 
ited by bears, stags, antelopes, goats, sheep &e : 
that the Indian tribes will flourish where the same 
general fauna is produced, and that the nen 
will be healthy and vigorous in any country that 
eens the chimpanzee, elephant, rhinoceros 
Lippopotamus, war-hog, and giraffe. Not one of 
the last named, if we except species of the mon- 
founded on the fauna of a country, proves wg 
thing, it is that the European is naturally capable 
of inhabiting any part of the continent, as the gen. 
eral fauna of Europe and America are substay- 
tially the same throughout, and that the negro jg 
not fitted for the American realm, north or south, 
as the fauna of Africa and America are totally 
distinct. : 
But if the white race, as laborers, are not ex. 


' cluded by an unrevealed law of God, written jy 


the productions of nature, it is maintained by 
Democratic statesmen, especially in the North, 
that they are excluded by southern malaria and 


| fevers. An examination of a large number of au- 
| thoritieson this eae not harmonious, 
| convinces me that negroes are 


1 ess liable to febril; 
affections, and especially to attacks of yellow 
fever, than white people. The best summing up 


| of authorities sustaining this opinion which I have 
been able to find I will request the Secretary to 


read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

“The negroes of our southern States are but little subject 
to malarial fevers; and while on the rice plantations of 
Georgia and South Carolina the white man cannot reside 
for fear of the country fever, the negro works with impunity, 
exposed to the rays of the broiling sun and to the humidity 
@ the flooded fields. Dr. Ketchum, in a report on the 
topography, sanitary condition, and vital statistics of Mo- 
bile, says of the slaves owned by the creole population 
‘They seem to be entirely exempt from the attacks of yel- 
low and bilious fevers.’ Another writer, Dr. Pendicton, of 
Georgia, remarks: ‘ That the African is less susceptible to 
malarious influences than the white, I have believed from 
general observation heretofore. Although more exposed to 


|, the cold dews and hot sun of autumn, as well as having 
| more filth about their habitations, they seem to be less jia 


to a learned paper written ata recent period by | 


Professor Agassiz, and incorporated in the work 
last cited, which seems to have been written and 


in public opinion announced by the honorable 
Senators from Virginia, the other day, as having 
transpired, within a few years past, in Virginia 
and the South. This learned naturalist insists 
that the various races and nations of men were 
originally found, by the historian, located in strict 
conformity to the ‘flora and fauna”’ of every 
country;or that each race and nation was, in fact, 
a part of the fauna of the country where it ex- 
isted. A general fauna, he says, exists, extend- 
ing over all Europe, embracing the whole people, 
and a local fauna peculiar to each nation. aie in 
North and South America, he says, we find a gen- 
eral fauna embracing the whole country south of 
the northern terminus of forests bordering on the 


| plains of ice and snow inhabited by the Esqui- 
| maux, and that this whole region was found, by 


the early navigators, in possession of but one type 
of the human family. Nott and Gliddon adopt this 
theory for the purpose of overturning the opinion 
so long entertained by the Christian world, that 
Eve was ‘‘the mother of all living.’’ They say: 

“The whole continent of America, with its mountain 
ranges and table lands, its valleys and low plains, its woods 
and prairies, exhibiting every variety of climate which could 
influence the nature of man, is inhabited by one great fam- 
ily, that presents a prevailing type.’’—Nott and Gliddon, 
page 69. 

But this theory, so readily adopted by southern 
political casuists, for another purpose, overturns 
the dogma that the negro alone can labor and 


| flourish in the southern States, and within the 


| American tropics. The Indians have lived for un- 


known centuries within the tropics, and through- 
out the temperate zones of both continents. ne 


ple 


ble to periodic fevers, and more readily recover than the 
white.’ In illustration of this, Dr. Pendleton shows that, 
in the county he resides in, the number of idiopathic fevers 


| among the whites greatly predominates over that among 


; : || the blacks—being in the proportion of 14.5 to 10.4. Alter 
published very opportunely to sustain that change | remarking that congestive fever prevailed epidemically in 


his neighborhood, Dr. Lewis, of Mobiie, says : ‘ There were, 
in my professional circle, two blacks to one white; yet | 
did not see a single case of congestive fever in a negro; 
nor did I hear that any died of the disease in that section 
of country. Ihave made inquiries of several medical gen- 
tlemen who have long been practicing in the country; 
their experience does not materially differ from mine. ‘The 
fact is, the remarkable exemption from yellow fever which 
this race enjoys, extends, in a great measure, to all the 
malarious fevers.of hot climates; they may all have iuter 
mittent and light bilious fevers, as well as the milder grade 
of yellow fever; but it is only under extraordinary cireum- 
stances that these diseases affect them so seriously as (0 
cause death.”"-—La Roche on the Yellow Fever, voluine |., 


| page 68. 


Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, the authori- 
ties are not unanimous on this subject. There 
are many learned writers who take a directly op- 
posite view, and account for the apparent immu- 
nity of negroes on the principle of acclimatization; 


but the authorities certainly predominate on that 


Side of the question, and as far as my argumen! 
_is coneerned I shall regard it as settled, that the 


negro is less liable to the yellow and other fevers 
than the white race. But whilst that is true, 
authorities are equally harmonious in asserting 
that the negro is more liable to other diseases, 
among which I mention the ‘elephant leg’’ and 
the ‘*yaws;’’ and by an examination of the census 
report of 1850 it will be seen that, on an average, 
the negroes of the slave States do not liveéonger 
than the white population; hence, if they are less 
liable to certain causes of death, they must be 
more liable to others. And it is also true, that 
learned authorities are almost unanimous 1 as- 
sertiny that females are less liabie io those same 
diseases than males. I read from a work to which 
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a 
| before referred, La Roche on Yellow Fever. At 

re 54, he says: 

« [tisa fact well known to medical observers, that among 

dividuals of the female sex, the sanguine temperament 
= { robust and plethoric constitution—which, as we have 
ae are the most prone to yellow fever—are Jess frequently 
encountered than among males,”’ SEE) YS a ai 
«Certain it is, that we find enough to convince us that fe- 
males are less obnoxious to the impression of the poison 
than individuals of the other sex} and that when attacked 
they have the disease ina milderform. The epidemics of 
this city, from that of 1793 downwards, have all exhibited 
this comparative immunity of the female sex. Deveze long 
ago stated, in reference to the former of these visitations, 
that the disease prevailed more among men than women ; 
and that, among the latter, it assumed a milder and more 


tractable character. (Page 54, second edition, and page 105, | 
thirdedition.) Dr. Rush, in like manner, noticed the greater | 
prevalence and severity of the disease among males during | 


the epidemic in question. Similar was the result in 1797, 
and we have the authority of Dr. Caldwell for the fact that 
the same observation was made during the epidemic of 
1805."°—Page 78. use : 
«Jn other parts of the United States, the comparative 
immunity of females to which [ have here called attention, 
has been found as common as it was here ; for, if we ex- 
cept Doctors Thomas and Harrison, of New Orleans, the 
first of whom (pp. 21,22) thinks the less liability of females 
has been greatly exaggerated ; while the latter remarks that 


he cannot say he * has observed any difference as regards the | 


sexes, either as tothe number or malignity of the cases,’ (p. 
130,) [ cannot recall tne name of any competent authority 
who upholds the opinion of the equal liability of the two 





| 
| 
| 





<exes. Valentin (p. 90) and Archer (v.61) who saw the dis- | 


ease in Norfolk ; Drysdale (i, 38)-who describes it as it oc- 
curred in Baltimore,in 1794; Cartwright, (ix,16,) Merrill, (ix, 
246.) Perlee, (i, 10,) Hogg, (i, 413,) who encountered it at 
Natchez ; Townsend, (p. 252,) Alexander Hosack, (p. 9,) 
Waring, (p. 60,) 8. Brown, (p. 83,) Simons, (pp. 7, 14,) and 
others, who have communicated the results of their obser- 
vations made in New York, Savannah, Boston, New Or- 
leans and Charleston; all these, lL say, confirm what has 
been said in relation to Philadelphia. 

“In Europe, the fever has, in general, manifested the 
same predilection for the male sex as regards the extent of 
its prevalence, and more frequently in respect tothe severity 
and fatality of the attack. On this subject, the writings of 
Berthe, (p. 354,) Arejula, (pp. 182, 438,) Sir J. Fellowes, 
(pp. 120, 121,) Caisergues, (p. 190,) Short, (quoted by Fel- 
lowes, p. 303,) Gonzales, (p. 316,) Pariset, (p. 12,) Louis, 
(p. 261,) Gillkrest, (ii, 279,) Palloni, (p. 9,) Pariset, (report, 
p. 44,) Bally, (p. 301,) Rochoux, (p. 121,) and the Report 


of the Academy of Barcelona, (pp. 23, 49,) are sufficiently | 


explicit to justify the above conclusion. That exceptions 
have occasionally presented themselves, it would be im- 
possible to deny ; nevertheless, they are of rare occurrence, 
and do not invalidate the rule.” 


From this array of authorities, it will be seen | 
how impossible it is to draw safe conclusions in | 


relation to the capacity of different races of men | 


to endure a climate, or to encounter diseases of an 
epidemic character, with impunity. 


It is claimed, however, that the color of the | 


negro peculiarly adapts him to support a warm | 


climate. 
daily observation, and the instincts of the Afri- 
can, Who does not seek the open sunshine ina 
warm country. In Pritchard’s Natural Histor 
of Man, page 552, in describing some of the black 
races of Africa, the author says: 


“The name of Shangalla belongs to the indigenous hordes 
who inhabit the Kwolla, or the deep woody valleys which 


This statement contradicts science, our | 


surround on almost every side the highlands of Abyssinia. | 


They are negroes of a jet black color and strongly charac- 
terized features.’ * * . - ** During the 
fair half of the year,’’ says Mr. Bruce, “ when the Shang- 
alla live under the shade of trees, they bend the branches 
downwards and cover them with the skins of beasts. Every 
tree is then a house under which dwell a multitude of 
black inhabitants till the tropical rains begin. It is then 
they hunt the elephant, which they kill by various devices, 
as Well as the rhinoceros and other large creatures.’? 


In our own country, when left free to follow 


his own instincts, the negro forsakes the sunshine | 


in the open field, and seeks indoor employment. 
_Itis not true that the color of the negro pecu- 
liarly adapts him to endure the heat of a tropical 
sun; the capacity of enduring great extremes of 
heat and cold-is a common attribute of humanity; 
if any one race possess this power in a higher de- 
gree than another, it is the Caucasian, usually 
called the white race. This supposed superiority 
1s accounted for on the ground of its multiteelaus 
origin. It is said by Nott and Gliddon to be not of 
one origin, but ‘* an amalgamation of an infinite 
number of primitive stock, of different instincts, 
temperaments, and mental and physical charac- 
ter. Egyptians, Jews, Arabs, Teutons, Celts, 
Sclavonians, Pelasgians, Romans, Iberians, &c., 
&c., are all mingled in blood.”? The negro is not 
‘8 Superior in capacity to endure; science, in- 
Stinct, history, and experience, all combine in 
refutation of this Democratic dogma. 
e have also the overwhelming evidence of 
the existence of five or six million white people, 
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now residing in the slave States, who own no 
slaves; who are supported by their own labor. 
Hundreds of thousands of white men in the ex- 
treme South, often denominated ‘* poor whites,”’ 
are compelled by necessity to work or starve. 
We have the direct testimony of the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cuesnvur,] 
who on yesterday held himself up to the view of 
the Senate, and demanded that we should now 
** behold a laborer from the South,’’ declaring that 
the ** laborers’’ of the white race in South Caro- 
lina were the honored and the highly esteemed; 
and that those who labored not were discarded by 
society. This testimony is direct; it is from a 
high source, and ought to be conclusive on the 
uestion of the ability of white men to labor in 
the southern States. But every one who has ever 
been in a southern State has had, in addition, the 
evidence of his own senses. ™ 


If white men are capable of laboring and living | 


and multiplying and replenishing the earth in a& 
southern climate, why should those who are not 


willing to work in the field and shop, on terms of | 


equality with negro slaves, be compelled to seek 
homes in the extreme North, where the winters, 
extending over six or seven months of the twelve, 
must exhaust the entire proceeds of the husband- 
man’s summer’s toil from year to year in shield- 
ing himself and family from their inclemency ? 
Why should that more genial country, styled 
«the sunny South,’’ the country of the melon and 


the orange, where perpetual verdure reigns, and | 


the earth is lavish of her productions, be given as 
a home for slaves? You tell us that negroes are 


an inferior race; that they are far below the white | 


race in capacity; that they can never become fit 


for citizens of the States or Union; that they can- | 


| not be intrusted with a participation in public af- 


fairs, or to engage in the public defense; that they 
can never become members of society; that the 
highest position of which they are capable is that 
of menials. 


Then why stimulate their multipli- | 


cation and coerced emigration to the most de- | 
sirable part of the continent, to the exclusion of | 


millions of our own blood? 
clude the superior by the inferior race ? 
adopt the Republican policy, persistently urged 


Why practically ex- | 
Why not 


on the attention of Congress, of withholding the | 


public lands from all except actual settlers, and | 


of giving a home to the head of every family for | 
settlement and occupancy, and thus place the | 


masses of the people above want?) Why not peo- 
ple the continent with the most vigorous, the most 


energetic, the most enterprising, the most intel- | 


lectual and powerful people to be found on the 
earth, since this result can be secured without 


inflicting the slightest injustice or injury on any | 
human creature that breathes, by administering | 


exact and equal justice toall mankind? For there 


is no truth in the allegation, that to restrict sla- | 


very to the States of the Union now tolerating it, | 


would retard their development and result in the 
destruction or injury of either the black or white 
race in preventing multiplication and expansion. 
The area of the slave States was estimated in 1850 
at over eight hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles, and contained a population of but about 
eleven persons on an average for each square mile 
of surface; south of 36° 30’ the average popula- 
tion was less than ten. At the same period, the 

opulation of England was estimated at three 
handed and twenty; of Great Britain and Ireland 
two hundred and twenty-five; of Switzerland one 
hundred and sixty; of Belgium three hundred 
andeighty-eight to the square mile. In China, ac- 
cording to the best information I have been able 
to procure, it is evident that the present popula- 
tion of many of its provinces amounts to at least 
twelve millions for each fifty thousand square 
miles. Their country is old, and has been worn 
for centuries; it is not believed to be equal in fer- 
tility to the average of the southern States. It is 
evident, therefore, that the slave States, as now 
bounded, are capable of supporting two hundred 
million people. Hence it is not reasonable to con- 
clude that either the white man or the negro will, 
in any reasonable period, be oppressed in the slave 
States for want of room. But lest this might oc- 
cur, and to relieve the slave States from the terri- 
ble necessity, as is alleged, of executing the bar- 
barous and cruel laws which some of them have 
enacted for the reénslavement of negroes now free 











the Republicans will urge the adoption of the 
proposition introduced by my friend, the honor- 
able Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Doouritrie,} 
to procure for the a a home and an abiding 
place, outside of the United States within the trop- 
ics, where it is claimed that he may flourish and 
pore Let him there, as in the colony of Li- 
yerla, demonstrate to the world his capacity for 
self-government. Let him there build up for him- 
self a country and embellish a home, free from 
the prejudice and injustice of a race that has dom- 
inated over him for centuries, and extend over 
him the temporary protection of the stars and 
stripes of the Union. , 

The fancied temporary interests of the few, who 
might desire to import slaves into the Territories, 
should not be suffered to divert the national Leg- 
islature from that line of policy demanded by jus- 
tice, and the permanent interests of the nation, of 
the white race, and of the whole human family. 

But if the nation should return to the territorial 
policy abandoned in 1850 and 1854, and apply it to 
all the ‘Territories of the Republic, which in its re- 
sults would throw them open to the free enjoy- 
ment of every citizen of the United States, residing 
Kast, West, North,and South, and exclude none 
except those whom you say are not citizens, and 
cannot become citizens—an enslaved nation of 
aliens—more than four million strong, whom you 
of the South retain, in chains, in your midst, you 
declare your purpose to ‘dissolve the Union.”’ 
You declare that the Union cannot be maintained 


| unless men are permitted to coerce the emigration 


of negro slaves to the Territories! Well, sir, this 
threat produces no terror: as far as my knowledge 
extends, nobody inthe Northwest is frightened b 
it, although it originates in a high quarter. We 
understand that it is your interest to stay in the 
Union, and that you have not the power to dissolve 
it; that a dissolution of the Union would bring on 
you, in tenfold strength, every evil of which you 
complain. 

With this impotent threat ‘‘to dissolve the 
Union,”’ if a Republican should be elected Pres- 
ident of the United States, you not only demand 
the disbanding of the Repalltiten party, and, by 
a logical sequence, the repeal of all laws in the 
free States disparaging the institution and pro- 
hibiting its existence within their jurisdiction; but 
you attempt to coerce our consciences and judg- 
ment, and require us to approve slavery as morall y 
right—a humane and Christian institution. In this 
you will never succeed. The people of the free 
States will never approve devil ing, when not 
required by imperious circumstances, as either 
just, humane, or Christian. The Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason,}] in his expression of re- 
gret that the people of the free States, which he 
was pleased to denominate *‘ servile States,’’ could 
not have slaves, will find very few sympathizers. 
In this I speak the opinions of all parties in lowa, 
and I think I may say in.the whole North. 


'» On this point, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 


| Cray] demanded to know if the people of the free 
| States, entertaining these views, did not necessa- 
| rily **hate slaveholders?’’ For one, I answer 
| frankly: That depends on our conception of the 
| motives that prompt a man to hold slaves. If one 

man holds another, however inferior, in bondage 

for selfish and sordid purposes of gain, 1 loathe 
| his character in my inmost heart. If, on the other 
| hand, he is held for the purpose, entertained in 
| good faith, of bettering his condition and elevat- 
| ing his character, the owner will not be hated by 
| anybody, in any place. But, in our estimate of 
| these motives, you must not suppose us either 
| idiotic or ignorant of your laws and usages, and 
| the actual condition of slave society. Neither 
vehement threats of a dissolution of the Union, 
nor any other mode of coercion, will be likely to 
change ouropinions of either the morality or expe- 
diency of slaveholding. The laws of the human 
| mind cannot be changed; perception, memory, 

conscience, and judgment will continue. Con- 
science may be stupefied for a time, but it will 
again rally and assert its right to control the con- 
duct of men. The people of the whole North, 
almost without a solitary exception, believe that 
slavery is in itself wrong, and may be maintained 
temporarily only, in consequence of the necessi- 
ties that may surround the parties which sustain 
this relation to an inferior race. Whenever these 
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necessities cease, they maintain that it will be the |; 


duty of each to dissolve the relation. Nobody in 
the North, however, maintains that this can ever | 
be effected, only by the action of the people of the 
States where the relation exists. The Republi- | 
cans maintain that Congress has no power what- | 
over over this subject within their limits. 
You admonish us, however, that if a gentleman | 
who entertains the doctrines originally maintained 
by Washington, Jefferson, and the other illustri- | 
ous men who lived during the earlier period of | 


} 
| 


| 


the Republic, from which, as was admitted on | 


yesterday by the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, {Mr. Mason,] the Democracy has swerved, 


should be elected President of the United States, || 


in accordance with the Constitution and the laws, 
you will destroy the Government. When ana- | 
lyzed, could a proposition be more insulting to 
freemen? 
faculuies, and our consciences and judgment, and | 
follow your behests! We must change, because | 
you have changed ! 
rou have discarded, the opinions of the fathers! 
When we approach the polls, we must represent | 
your opinions and not our own, by our votes! 
Phat is, we must cease to be freemen, and become 
your political slaves! If your pohtical opponents 
will ewte their platform and dissolve their or- 
ganization; if the free States will destroy their 
constitutions and repeal their laws on the subject | 
of slavery; if a majority of the freemen of the 
country will stultify their own judgments, and 
trample under foot their consciences; give up free- { 
dom of speech and of the press, and cease to 
exercise the rights of freemen at the polls, you | 
wil] graciously permit the Union to be continued! | 
Well, sir, this mode of preserving the Union would | 
costustoo much. We have the hearts and heads | 
and hands and will to preserve it in a cheaper | 
manner, let the crisis come when it may. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 
SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC N. MORRIS, | 


OF ILLINOIS, 


December 28 and 29, 1859, 


i 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
In response to the President's Annual Message. | 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, said: 


Mr. Crerk: Ifa single word should ee me || 


on this occasion of an offensive character, I shall | 
regret it, and upon the fact being pointed out | 
will cheerfully withdraw it. Never in the whole | 
course of my life, either in this Hall or elsewhere, | 


have I interrupted a speaker, not even so muchas || 


to ask him a question; but have treated all with | 
courtesy and respect, and | have had no cause to 
complain that f have not been treated in the 
same way. What I shall say to-day, I will say | 
for myself and on my own responsibility; and | 

will say it here, for | will not talk out of doors, 
what I shrink from talking in the House. I} 
claim to be the exponent of no one’s views but 

my own, and should think myself dishonored if 

I was. I have never aspired to the distinction of | 
being the reflector of another; nor do Lever expect | 
to, no matter how high may be my respect for 

him. I entertain my own notions of public duty, | 
and am only accountable to my constituents for | 
the manner in which I discharge them. When | 
they want a Representative who will submit to | 
the Abolitionists on the one hand, or the dis- | 
union fire-eaters on the other, or who is willing 
to crawl begging to the foot of power, they must 
find some other man besides myself. 1 know no | 
other line of policy than that which duty points 
out, and I shall pursue it. My own opinion is, 
that the President’s and ultra southern men’s sla- | 
very propagandizing policy, vailed under a con- | 
stitutional pretext, and their efforts to rob the 

vxeople of the Territories of their rights, should | 
» met at once, and wherever and whenever it is 


| 
| 





foothold from which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to dislodge it. 

Sull, Mr. Clerk, nothing could possibly induce | 
me to occupy the attention of the House at the | 
present time, if I was not fully conscious that no | 
orgenization can be effected unul there is a change | 


| 
urged, and driven back, otherwise it may gain a | 


| topies, more especially as the Democrats, since 


We must surrender our own reasoning || 


We must repudiate, because |! 


‘ 
t 


} 
} 


} 


| extent, from my anti-Lecompton friends, with 
| whom I was proud to be numbered in their gal- 


| 


| 


| 


} 








Organization of the House 


| House is somewhat peculiar and solitary. 


—Mr. 








Speaker are regarded by all as merely formal, and 
are gone through with more to occupy our hours 
here, than from an expectation that any final or 


satisfactory result will be reached. There is so || sage, delivered to the Senate on 
- ' 
} 


much antagonism among us, that I shall not hope 
for the consummation of that desirable event to us 
and the whole country, until the feeling shall be- 
come more deeply intensified, and we shall have 
voted all day and all night. It is then just as well 
until that period arrives, to talk some, as to have 
a continuous ballot. As those who have preceded 
me in the debate, have spoken to everything but 


| the question before the House, the election of a 


Speaker, so I shall assume what latitude 1 think 
proper upon the President’s message and other 


the declination of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Bocock,] have no regular candidate for 
Speaker. We are not exactly like ‘Japhet in 
search of a father,’’ but we are in search of a man 
that can beelected. If we have sucha one among 
us I hope he will make himself known; and now, 
gentlemen, don’t all speak at once! 

Mr. Clerk, my position as a member of this 
Iam 
the only Democrat here who in the last Congress 
opposed to the end the territorial policy of the 
Administration that is acting with the organization 
of the party in their endeavors to elect a Speaker. 
Thus situated, lam necessarily estranged, to some 


lant fight, and towards whom I shall ever enter- 
tain the kindest feelings of regard, while I do not 
indorse all that has been said by some gentlemen 
with whom Lam now acting. Yet I intend tocarry 
on the controversy with them inside and not out- 
side of the party lines. Some—one gentleman, I 
remember daauiy, extolled the Administration 





while he denounced popular eed. I be- 
lieve now, as J have heretofore believed and ex- 


pressed, that the only true policy for the Democ- 
racy was to cut loose from Mr. Buchanan; and 
if we do not do it, we shall bitterly rue the error 
when it is too late—when we are overwhelmed 
with defeat. If the gentleman to whom I refer 
thinks to carry him and his doctrines through the 
next presidential race upon his back, let me tell 
him he will break down before he gets half way 
to the end of it; he will find he is carrying too 
much dead weight. I donot beheve, if you should 
announce a candidate for Speaker of this House 
as an Administration man, he can get twenty-five 
votes. The people everywhere loathe and con- 
temn it. I came here, sir, to enter upon my sec- 
ond term of service in despite of the Administra- 
tion, who did everything it could to defeat me; and 
yet Leame by a largely-increased majority. Lam 
therefore under no obligations to it; nor do I have 
any great esteem for it, for it is like a whited sep- 
ulcher, ** full of rottenness and dead men’s bones,”’ 
and has no more sympathy for, nor affiliation with, | 
Democracy than darkness has with light or vice 
with virtue. Hence, if gentlémen around me feel 
like defending it, letthem do it. I shall not; for it 
is not, in my judgment, worth or worthy of being | 
defended. 

Besides this, I differ very widely with some of 
the members on this side of the Hall in the views 
they have expressed in regard to a dissolution of 
the Union, and regret they have talked so much | 
about it. I differ also as widely from them on the 
question of popular sovereignty. Upon that rock 
I long since planted my feet, and there I stand 
and there | intend to stand. No threats, no in- 
timidation, no persuasion, shall move me a hair’s 
breadth from its support; and inasmuch as I have 


|| heard it assailed here time and again this session, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
it is but due to myself and to those I represent 
that I should defend it. I mean to doso from any 
and every assault. I stand, sir, on the defensive, 
and not as an aggressor. Youcan no more strike 
that great doctrine from the Democratic creed, and 
have its vitality left, than you can erase from the 
Christian creed a belief in the Saviour, and have 
its essence remaining. You may hamper it with 
assumptions; you may cloud it with sophistry; 
, 78 may attempt to wall it in by forced constitu- 
tional constructions; but all will prove unavailing. 
It will bound forward like a creature of life, and 
circulate among the people as the free air of heaven, 


in the temper of members. Our ballotings for || for it is the great artery through which flows 
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the life-blood of the Republic, and it ¢ 


| life has been spent in treacher 
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vive without it. Yet it is not assailed alone — 
1 


this floor; but the President, in his annual mes 
yesterday. ; 
which he has ¢ sidently dropped yn the 
members of this Houge to be picked up, if not ~ 
an Official State paper, at least as a news aper = 
ticle, again thrusts in our faces, and in he face a 
the nation, his territorial policy, advancing seuaen 
steps forward, however, from his former position 
which in all conscience was bad enough, 7 


; an 
among other things advocates a slave code for ihe 
Territories when it shall become necessary for thy 


protection of slavery in them. Just at present, } 
thinks his judges sufficient to protect it, ' 
Mr. Clerk, ft am amazed, I am overwhelmed 
that an American, Executive, claiming to “eg 
veneration and respect for the laws and Constj- 
tution of his country which he has sworn to sup. 
port, should so far lose sight of his duty and ob|j. 
gations to both, as to make so high a bid for the 
nomination of the Charleston convention! I know 
he is capable of almost any act which would 
tend to promote his own interest or the gratifica- 
tion of his private malice. I know his who), 
e hi to friends and 
principle, but I had not expected he would go as 
far as he has. There was no necessity for jt 9; 
the present time. The question of slavery, as 
connected with the Territories, was not before ys, 
except as introduced in random debate, in any 
form; nor is it likely to be at this session, Yo, 
he voluntarily comes forward and repeats his 
thrice-told tale of the Constitution carrying sla. 
very into the Territories in our cars, ata moment 
when the House is in an unorganized condition, 
and when he knew the expression of such alary- 
ing and abominable sentiments as he has giyep 
utterance to, would add to the already too great 
excitement, and feed the fires of sectional discord. 
So impatient did he become, for fear all the dele. 


| gates to the Charleston convention would be ap- 


pointed before he could add the weight of his high 
position against popular liberty, that his message 
must be sent into Congress before we have even 
elected a Speaker, or have, in reality, any legal 
form. Well, sir, lam glad of it. Tam glad he 
has thus exposed himself to the serutinizing gaz 
and the just criticism and condemnation of the 
Democracy. They are bound to mect him now; 
they are bound to take issue with him. There 
is no escape from it. He has made it of his own 
free, voluntary accord; and let it come. [I repeat 
it, let it come. If the abominable doctrines and 
heresies of James Buchanan are to be ingrafted on 
the Democratic creed, for one, I want to know it. 
But they never can; they never will be. Itis not 
possible that the free and enlightened Democracy 
of this great Republic will ever adopt the vagaries 
of an old man who looks forward to the perpe'- 
uation of his power with anxious saliaeahé, wel 
is willing to bow at any sectional altar to effect 
his ends. 

In what he has said in his message there is no 
argument, no reason, nothing but his dictum; and 
he asks us to receive that as the law of our couns¢! 
and the guide of our feet. Here it is, and let the 
Clerk read it. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


**T cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement 
by the Supreme Court of the United States of the question 
of slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect 
80 truly formidable at the commencement of my adminis 
tration. The right has been established of every citizen (° 
take his property of any kind, including slaves, into te 
common territories belonging equally to all the States of the 
Confederacy, and to have it protected there under the Fed 
eral Constitution. Neither Congress nora Territorial Legis 
lature, nor any human power, has any authority to annul 
or impair this vested right. The supreme judicial tribunal 
of the country, which is a co%rdinate branch of the Gov 
ernment, has sanctioned and affirmed these principles 0! 
constitutional law, so manifestly just in themselves, and 
s0 well calculated to promote peace and harmony among 
the States. It is a striking proof of the sense of justice 
which is inherent in our people, that the property in slaves 
has never been disturbed, to my knowledge, in any Of the 
Territories. Even throughout the late troubles in Kansas 
there has not been any attempt, as I am credibly informed, 
to interfere, in a single instance, with the right of the mas- 
ter. Had any such attempt been made, the judiciary would 
doubtless have afforded an adequate remedy. Should they 
fail to do this hereafter, it will then be time enough to 
strengthen their hands by further legislation. Had it been 
decided that either Congress or the Territorial Legislature 
possess the power to annul or impair the right to proper) 
in slaves, the evil would be intolerable. In the latter even, 
there would be a struggle for a majority of the members © 
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ot sur. the Legisocare aseach smcoesnive election, tit eeeiantinn: | passed upon him, and he will be remembered only | the Storm-King. So with our Government. You 
one on rights ot BeOP Gon the tine being, on the result. The agita. || as the violator of his pledges to the public and the |, may shake it by convulsions; you may send the 
al mes. unwed thus be rendered incessant whilst the territorial | Democratic party. |; mad ravines of fanaticism raging through its 
LY, and condition remained, and its baneful influence would keep |, If he has dealt in general vagaries and whole- || length and breadth; you may sweep it with the 
ath of alive a dangerous excitement among the people of the sev- | sale declarations, 1 will not follow his example, || storms of public excitement; you may swing wide 
NOt as ote che status of a Teiritory, during the interme- but will present facts, figures, and arguments in | open the gates of infuriated passion, and pour its 
per ar. diate period from its first settlement until it shall become a | refutation of his assertions and positions. I will || flood-tide out upon the land; you may hear the 
face of state, been irrevocably fixed by the final decision of the || undertake to prove the first groundless, and the | low murmurings of discontentment as they send 
Several Supreme Court. Fortinet aie trapaullllty Srey | last untenable, and for this purpose will go into | their death-chilling sounds out upon the winds; 
sition, of the enigrante from the North and the South, the East and | the subjects. we Ws men of gigantic intellect may encircle the pillars 
h, and the West, will meet in the Territories on a common plat- } Mr. Clerk, the duty of the Government towards, || of liberty’s temple, and haul and tug at them; 
for the form, having brought with them that species of property || and its power over the people inhabiting its Ter- | you may even imagine at times you feel the foun- 
for th. best adapted, in — eee eae to promote renga te || ritories, are questions of grave and general inter- | dation upon which your Government stands giv- 
ent, he fare. F oe get ar penta “ apt | —— we 1 !| est. Everywhere, over our wide-extended land, | ing way, the floors of this Hall sinking under 
’ each case soon virtually settle itself; and before the Terri : ; : ; : meres = . ‘ 
tory is prepared for admission as a State into the Union, they engage public attention. The millonaire in | your feet, and its colossal columns and massive 4 
elmed, this decision, one Way or the other, will have been a fore- his palace, the pioneer in his distant cabin, the |, walls trembling beneath some terrific threat; but an 
» have gone Sn cae CUM secloee tea tds | farmer, the mechanic, lawyer, and divine, the aged || be not alarmed at all this, they are only the pelt- & 
/onsti- progress and prosperity will not be endangered or retarded || Philosopher, and juvenile in the rural school-house || ings of the storm upon the mountain’s breast— : 
lo sup- py violent political struggles. ; (that nursery of genius and greatness) turn, as if | the storm, not the mountain, is consumed; they 
d obli- “« When, in the progress of events, the inhabitants of any || by intuition, to the considerations involved in the || are only the rocking of the waves within the Gov- i 
for the Territory shall have reached the number required to form | subjects, and range themselves upon the one or | ernment banks over which they cannot leap, and i 
l know a Seate, they Wil Sem proceed, In 8 regular maammer, and | the other side of them. I regard this fact as an | will subside in due time inte repose within them. : 
in the exercise of the rights of popular sovereignty, to form ne, P : , 5 : : . Woe ; ‘ ‘ I ae i 
would a constitution, preparatory to admission into the Union. | Indication favorable to the perpetuity of our insti- || The public mind is awakened to greater vigilance, 
atifica- After this as been done, to employ the language of the || tutions. It leads the vecople to the contemplation || and the great heart of the nation beats more stead- * 
whol Kansas and Nebraska act, they ¢ shall be received into the || of the richts of the citizen, and the relative and |! ily and firmly from the agitation, and is more ii 
ds and Union with os Wwamous Aves y, eacte Cegetneen may res vective »owers of the Federal and State gov- |) healthful and vigorous when it passes awa it it 
and ; prescribe at the time of their admission.’ This sound prin- spe pe ‘ as MENS € j| fee { s py es 
£0 as ciple has happily been recognized, in some form or other, || ernments. No study connected with their national || is not to be wondered at that in a country like 
or it at by an almost unanimous vote of both Houses of the last || existence or internal welfare is so well calculated || ours, so vast and diversified in.climate, produc- 
ery, as Congress. to cement the foundation of the Union, or event- || tions, institutions, and interest, embracing nearly 
Ore us, Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Yes, Mr. Clerk, | ually spread more profusely the blessings of peace || twenty-five degrees of latitude and more than fifty- 
IN any there is the whole of it; and it does seem to me and joy over it. : | seven of longitude, that irritations should spring 
Yet, that the dose is too nauseating for any moderate {| It is true, sir, when you connect with the ques- || a: and individuals be guilty of gross outrages of = 
ats his southern man to swallow. The decision of the | tions the exciting subject of slavery—which I | private and public right. i 
ng sla- Supreme Court is again, and I am bound to be- |! shall discuss in its political, and not moral,aspect, || The Abolitionists of the North, instigated by a | 
loment lieve this time, knowingly misinterpreted, as-I || for it is only as a political institution I have to | blind fanaticism, have warred upon slavery in the 5 
dition, hope to show before resuming my seat; slavery | deal with it, as a Representative in Congress— |, South, and obstructed the execution of the fugi- Ret 
alarm- spread, by the effect of his doctrine, all over the || apparent clouds overspread the horizon, and some | tive slave law, without regard to the manner the oe 
§ given country, and given a constitutional guarantee; all |) imagine, or pretend to imagine, the Government || institution of slavery was introduced into the {; Ay 
D great rights denied to the people of the Territories to | is rocking and shaking to its center. ‘Time after || country, the impossibility of getting rid of it, or oa 
iscord, establish their internal police regulations, and de- | time have predictions been made that this proud || the rights of others. This we do not pretend to ie Me 
e dele. termine the character of their own institutions; | fabric of freedom, reared by ®urgathers and ded- | deny, but own the truth, while we condemn the nee 
be ap- and the sentiment unblusbingly avowed that Kan- | icated as an asylum for the oppressed of all na- | wrong, and labor to correct it as far as we can. Ue | 
is high sas must be kept out of the Union until her pop- | tions, would be swept away; and some few have || On the other hand, the South is not faultless, or, ii 1 
lessae ulation shall have reached the number required to |; even been rash enough to reach forth their hand || I should rather say, has citizens who dist€gard vy 
7e even form a State; which means, kept out at this ses- || to strike it down. But the patriotic, conservative | law. It has been but a few months since a grand oe ‘j 
y legal sion of Congress! Yes, there it is, and what will || men on all sides, constituting ninety-nine hun- | jury in Charleston, South Carolina, pronounced aid, Se 
‘lad he youmake of it? Youmay,apparently,exultover || dredths of the population, have looked out from |) the law for the suppression of the slave trade un- Oe aA ad 
1g gaz it; but you know that Mr. Buchanan has no power | their quict homes upon these Union destroyers, | soumnibadiinalizioal refused to indict those who had if 
of the to make his word good, and he knows it, too;and || who stand with uplifted cimeters, crying they are || violated it; while a number of persons in another 
n now; itis not possible you can be deceived by him. I ready and will strike, and smiled at their folly. | slave State viewed the act in the same light, and 
There want to be respectful, but a single paragraph in |) Again and again, during the present session, as |, offered, in a circular they issued on the subject, a 
is own the extract I have given from his message, 1s not |! has always been the case since I was old enough || premium for a number of native Africans. Wil- 
repeat worthy of one who panders to the most vitiated || to remember, during almost every session of Con- || liam Walker fitted out his piratical expeditions 
es and taste. He says, speaking of a Territory being || gress, the Union has been dissolved! Some ardent || under the very doors of southern court-houses, 
fted on required to have a population sufficient for a State, || extremist rises from his seat and slashes away || against a Power with whom we were at peace, and 
now it. (ofcourse, he does not undertake tosay how many || among its sinews and ligaments; but lo! when he | in defiance of the President’s proclamations, which 
tis not are necessary for that purpose,) ‘‘after this has | has finished, he finds his tongue dull and blunt, || were laughed at, and when arrested, was at once 
ocracy been done,’’ (thatis, the factascertained that there || and is surprised, as he sinks back into his seat, || discharged. Yet who, in the North or West, ever 
Agaries is the required population for a State,) ‘to em- |) that he has not moved the Capitol or even jarred || thought of holding the South, as a section, re- 
erpet- ploy the language of the Kansas-Nebraska act, || its topmost pinnacle. Some of this class of pol- || sponsible for all this, and going out of the Union 
mae ‘they shall be received into the Union with or with- |) iticians, laboring under a strange hallucination, || in consequence of it? States are only responsible 
> effect 
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imagine they see grim specters hanging afar off | 


for what they do or justify, as States, to sister 


_ _ the time of their admission. 
e is no 5 From the disingenuous manner in which this | 


in the political sky, and borrow a great deal of ¥ States; and it is madness for any of them to talk 
unnecessary trouble about it, not heeding that 


m; and 


about going out of the Union because of an injury 


| 

language is quoted, the President evidently seeks || ‘* sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ One | inflicted by individuals. Wrongs have existed in 

ounse! to leave the impression on the mind that it is all || gentleman, in the exuberance of his feelings, told || society, States, and Governments, and will always 
let the that is said in that act about the power of the || us that he was done threatening a dissolution; that 1 exist until man is made perfect; and if we had a 
a pore over the institution of slavery. Why did | the next time the act would as eortainly fofow || little more charity one for the other, we would not 

4 1¢ not tell us, sir, as an honest man, that that || thedeclaration as the thunder the lightning’s flash. || see the mote in our neighbor’s eye without pluck- 

tlement 3 language was to be found in the first section of || I was glad to hear this, and hopeother gentlemen | ing the beam from our own. 

ee 4 the bill, and that it was declared in the fifteenth | will imitate his example, for I like franknessand || There is among the masses everywhere from 
dmninis " section that ‘* it was the true intent and meaning || am heartily tired of threats. What they are going || the Atlantic to the Pacifie—from the utmost point 
tizen t0 of the act not to legislate slavery into any Terri- || to do, letthem do, and not talk eternally aboutit. | of our southern to the utmost point of our north- 
into the t tory or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the || If the fearful day to try the strength of this Gov- || ern domain—a love for our country and its free 
ein ) people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate || ernment must come, let it come without so much | institutions, too deeply and immovably embedded 
1 Legis their domestic institutions in their own way, sub- || talk! talk! talk! I shall not apprehend much '| in public affection to be torn up by politicians, and 
9 annul ~ only to the Constitution of the United States ?’’ danger, however, to the Republic, so long as our || scatteredin broken and dishonored fragments. We 
tribunal say, Mr. Clerk, why did not the President tell us || present valiant Chief Magistrate, who, from the || talk here, sir,as though this Union belonged to us. 
intes of this? Why did he not tell us, as he did in his || steps of the White House, can denounce men as || It belongs to the masses and they will take care of 
es, and letter of acceptance, that such legislation ‘* was || cowards, keeps the portrait of ‘* old Hickory’’in || it. How my heart was rejoiced, sir, at the begin- 
among as ancient as free governmentitself?’’ Ah! it did || his reception room to give him courage! How | ning of our session, to hear the clear, eloquent, 
— hotsuit him todo it! It did not suit him to bring up || he would look at the head of an army, as com- || clarion voice of the distinguished gentleman from 
a he his own record and be judged by it. He knewit || mander-in-chief, dressed out with a cocked hat || Tennessee, {Mr.Ne.son|—with whom Lagree po 
‘Kansas would convict him. If he quoted at all from the || and epaulets on his shoulders, saving the Union! | liti@ally only in his views of the Union, and im 
formed, Kansas-Nebraska bill, he ought to have done so |} But, Mr. Clerk, to be more serious, I am glad || Lam told, though a somewhataged man,is holding 
per fairly and honestly. But then his action in this |! of this “sound and fury signifying nothing.” || his first office, and has come here to pay his devo- 
ta they respect is in keeping with all the balance of his 1 The sunshime follows the storm. Even if the || tion at the shrine of our national dependence 
pugh to conduct; and I put it to every fair-minded man, || hurricane in its course partially lifts a few sturdy || ringout over an excited House the glorious senti- 
it been toevery lover of his country, if one who will thus | oaks from their moorings, and bends and cracks || ment,he was forthe Constitution AND THE Union, 
— act when in a high position, the most exalted on | afew of the younger trees, when it passes by, || to which ne might have added the glowing and in- 
revent, earth, is worthy of continued confidence. The || the swaying of the forest ceases, and it looks ail || spiring words of Daniel Webster, dear to every 
abers ol judgment of the American public has already | the more grand from having defied the march of | true American, ‘‘ ONE AND INSEPARABLE, NOW AND 
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ronrver.’’ How I was rejoiced to hear him de- | 
clare that his State did not contain within its limits 
one solitary disunion man—conservative, glori- | 
ous Tennessee. Such a declaration from so high a | 
southern source and from one who has never been 
corrupted by power or bad associations at this | 
Capitol, where there is so much to lower one’s 
manhood and produce degrading servility, pour- 
ing its life-giving patriotism over the land, will 
meet with a heartfelt response from every quar- 
ter, and God bless its utterance. 

I will, Mr. Clerk, say for myself, I have no 
firebrands to throw into our national camp; no 
desire to fan those thrown in by others; and that | 
I would rather stand here as the defender of our 
national unity, than wear the stars and garters of 
nobility. When this fitful dream of life shall be 
over, and I shall be sleeping among the countless 
myriads of the dead, I ask my children to place 
no prouder epitaph upon the humble stone that | 
may stand above my head than this: **He was 
the friend of the Constitution and the Union.”’ 

Long ago, it was said we were in the midst of 
a revolution on the bank question; long ago, em- 
battled hosts stood in hostile array in South Caro- 
lina on the tariff question; long ago, the admission 
of Missouri into the Union as a slave State caused 
the whole land to swell with popular commotion; 
but these excitements passed by. The storm of 
1850 was succeeded by peace and sunshine. The 
agitation of 1854, resulting from the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise line, left no deep traces 
discontentment in the public feeling, and it now 
only remains to preserve the settlement made of 
the question of slavery, as connected with our 
common Territories, to perpetuate peace among | 
the States. The excitement growing out of its 
discussion, I think, is not to be regretted. Indeed, 
| am giad of it, for it affords another test of the 
virtue, intelligence, and patriotism of the people; | 
and experience has shown they are equal to any 
emergency. [am glad thatthe period hasarrived | 
to mark so momentous an seth in our history, 
invoWing, as it does, the question of Government 
power over individual liberty. That the struggle | 
will be an easy one, I have no expectation; that 
it will be in any wise dangerous, | have no appre- 
hension. The rights of the citizen are embraced 
in it, and the record of man, as written in all ages 
of the world, bears painful and melancholy evi- | 
dence of the fact, that it is only by persevering | 
and ceaseless toil that anything is gained to per- 
sonal rights in organized Governments. ‘The con- 
stant tendency of power is from the many to the 
few, as | fear we will yet realize in this Govern- | 
ment, to our unutterable sorrow. Those inauthor- 
ity, like corporations, never surrender a vested | 
right, and are continually grasping for those not 
vested, 

Mr. Jefferson, aware of this, and wishing to | 
leave his blessing upon the workmanship of his 
hands, warned his countrymen that eternal vigi- 
lance was the price of liberty. 
and so it will ever prove; and none of our fellow- 
citizens have had or will have more occasion to | 
realize the truth of this, than those of them who 
remove to our distant Territories. They are re- 
garded as in an embryo condition, the common 
football of the North and South, to be kicked back- | 
wards and forward as the whims, caprices, or in- | 
terest of the one or the other may prompt. One 
goes for forcing the institution of slavery upon 
them, the other for excluding them from having 
it if they want it, each claiming the right to reg- | 
ulate their local and domestic affairs for them. | 
True, no one has asked either to intermeddle. 
Nobody, whether free-soil, abolition, or pro-sla- | 
very, has ever sent a petition to Congress, from a 
‘Territory, requesting that we should meddle with 
his private matters; yet we kindly volunteer to do 
it, and endeavor to substitute our will and notfons 
for those of the people. How far we have aright 
to do so, and ought to do it, 1 propose to inquire, | 
to the extent my limited time will allow. When | 
I am heard through, I am sure no gentleman will 
be unkind enough to question the sincerity of my 
convictions, if he dissents from my premises or 
deductions, or I fail to convince him of the justice 
of my cause. I will try and state each side of the 
question fairly and fully, and — out what I re- | 
gard as the true Democratic doctrine. 





| 


|| cratic party as wrong and mischievous, and put 


| | 


| several propositions and see what there is in them. || 


So it has proved, & 


/ ment, 
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of the present Administration, except incidentally 
Having long since ceased to respect it as the true 
and proper exponent of Democratic doctrines, and 
regarding the present Chief Magistrate as having 
injured himself, by his blind exhibitions of pas- 
sion and personal hatred, more than anybody else, 
I turn him over to his Attorney General, who has 
been engaged in the delightful employment of writ- 
ing his book of incongruities. 
let him go. Let him, his office worshipers and 
flatterers go. They can never be restored to pub- 


lic respect or confidence—and let them go. We | 


could notsave them if we would, and they would 
not be worth saving if we could. The Democratic 
party has something else to do just now besides 
splintering up their broken bones, and setting their 
spavined joints. Yes, sir; it has something else 
to do than wasting its attention on an Adminis- 
tration that is too low for its enemies to abuse, or 
its friends to praise, unless itis here and therearare 
exception. It has to look after the great material 
interests of the country, and restore it to peace 
and quiet; it has again to settle the vexed ques- 
tion of slavery. 


The President, and the South, insist, or rather | 


the more ultra men of the South insist—for it is 
only their views I shall combat, and must be so 
understood throuchout when I refer to the South 
as connected with or upholding the ultra doctrines 
I shall try and refute— 

1. That the Territories are the common 
erty of the nation, and they have a common inter- 
est in them. 

2. That the Constitution of the United States 
guaranties to them slavery; and that, enjoying a 


common right of property in or to the Territories, || 
| they have a right to carry their slaves into and || 


hold them as property therein, until the people 
thereof shall organize a State government. 


3. That the decision of the Supreme Court of | 


the United Stagesgin the Dred Scott case, has 
recognized and confirmed that right. 


4. That it is the duty of the Territorial Legis- | 
latures to pass all needful laws for the protection | 
of slavery in the Territories, and in their absence || 
or refusal to do so that Congress should pass such || 


laws. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, I propose to examine these 


I admit that the Territories are the common prop- 
erty of the nation. I do not admit, however, that 
any one State has a separate, distinct interest in 
them. Their domain is nationaL. Acquired by 
the common blood and common treasure of the 


nation, one section has as much right asthe other | 


in them—but what right has either? No State 


is authorized to enter upon a certain portion and | 


appropriate it to itself, or sell or dispose of it. 
They were acquired by the nation in its confed- 
erated capacity, and the Constitution has given 
to Congress power to make ‘all needful rules 
and regulations’’ in regard thereto. The man 
from the South has no right to go into a Terri- 
tory and say, as an individual without regard to 
conventional rules, this spot is mine, and here I 
will plant slavery; and the man from the North 


say, this is mine, and here there shall be no sla- | 


very. 


The soil belongs to the General Govern- 
If you should undertake to parcel it out 
among the States would you do so on a numeri- 


| cal basis, or on the ground that each State, with- 
| out regard to its population, was entitled to an 


it in unity, and not separately. 


| equal portion? 
ficulties, and the bare statement of each shows 


In either case there would be dif- 


the utter folly of a common interest in connection 
with any peculiar institution of the South or 
North. We haveacommon interest,as common 
members of a common Confederacy; but we hold 
The power or 


| jurisdiction must be exercised as an integral, and 


| 


| not in parts. 


| 


The theory was once held by some eminent 
statesman that the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands should 

tates. This doctrine was regarded by the Demo- 


down. General Jackson and his — friends 
insisted, and I think properly, that the public lands 
of the United States are not revenue subject to 
distribution, and that they were not ceded to the 


In doing || General Government as a trustee for the States 


this, I shail not pause to look into the past course || severally, but for the use and benefit of the United 





Let him go, sir; | 


prop- | 


e divided among the several | 
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States ,asGovernment property—she holdin 
as an independent sovereignty in her ow 
not in trust for the States, and, conseq 
answerable to the States for the manner in which 
she disposes of them. If this is not true, there; 
a diversity; if true, as it most unquestionably s 
_there is a community of interest; and when we 
|| hear one talking about any particular section hay. 
ing a common interest in territorial soil, the Jan. 
guage simply means that, as citizens of a common 
country, we have a common right to the proceeds 
| arising from the sales thereof as we have 


ing them 
nrightand 
uently, not 


aah : to any 
|| other money paid into the national Treasury fin 
|| governmental purposes; nothing more. [t js idle 





_ for gentlemen to insist otherwise. They may talk 

about rustling banners, blood-stained fields 
the achievements of southern or northern yalor 
but all that is poetry. The reality is, that when 
the States talk about their right to the soil of the 
Territories, they are very much in the condition 
of a notable individual mentioned in Holy Writ 
who promised, on certain conditions, to give all 
the possessions of the earth to the Saviour, when 
the truth was he did not own a single foot of land 
So much, sir, for our common right to the soil of 
| our common territory. I will not elaborate the 
point; it is not necessary. 

On the second proposition, that in consequenc, 
of the common right of property and interest jy 
| the Territories, emigrants from slave States have g 

right tocarry their slaves into them, and hold them 

thereas property, under the Constitution, until 
| the people thereof shall form a State government, 
| IL have more to say. Until the present Adminis. 
| tration came into power, and Mr. Buchanan made 
a bid to the South for their votes at Charleston for 
renomination, such alarming and dangerous po- 
| litical heresy was not seriously thought of. He 
| is the real author of it. Even in 1850, the South 
only insisted that slave property should not be 
_excluded from the Territories by congressional 
|| enactment, and asked for nothing more—for noth- 
ing more in the national Democratic convention 
of 1856. The doctrine therefore enunciated and 
so perseveringly pressed by the President, had its 
growth in rank treason to the Democratic party, 
and every pledge it had given to the public touch- 
ing the rights of the people in the Territories. 
Tendered by him to southern statesmen, the more 
ultra of them could not hesitate to accept it, and 
it is no matter of surprise that, under the cireum- 
stances, they should insist on it. It was the boon 
| of a poor old man, who, in the hour of his de- 
caying faculties, constituted himself the interpreter 
of Democratic principles, and foolishly imagined 
he held them as political merchandise, to be dis- 
posed of to the best advantage to himself. 

The great doctrine ofnon-intervention,which had 
been ingrafted upon the policy of the Republic from 
its earlier and better days, by a series of uninter- 
rupted recognitions by Congress, from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution down to 1820, and after- 
wards until 1858, except in the case of Oregon, when 
| it was temporarily overthrown, was assailed, and 
| it was notto be wondered at that the public took 
alarm. Under this doctrine Vermont came into 
the Union in 1791, Kentucky in 1792, Tennessee 
in 1796, Ohio in 1802, Louisiana in 1811, Indiana 
in 1816, Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, Ala- 
bama in 1819, Maine in 182], Arkansas in 1836, 
Michigan in 1837, Florida and Texas in 1845, Wis- 
| consin in 1848, California in 1850, and Minnesota 
| and Oregon in 1859. Once only during this long 

period, up to the time that Mr. Wilmot, of Penn- 
sylvania, offered his celebrated proviso which took 
his name, and that was in 1820, upon the appli- 
cation of Missouri to come into the Union, was 
any different doctrine taught. The people, 
|| their territorial and State condition, were allowed 
| to have slavery or not as they chose. Even 
Missouri, while it was in a territorial conditio®, 

slavery had existed uninterruptedly, and it was 
] only when the people thereof applied for admis: 
'| sion into the Union as a State, that their right to 
| come in with slavery was questioned, and then 
| settled favorably to that right, as it ought to have 
i 
' 


» and 








| 





} 








| 
| been. i 

|| After the conclusion of peace with Mexico, and 
'| we found ourselves the owners of the Territories 
| of California, New Mexico and Utah, and had an 
| extended line of sea-coast on the Pacific and vast 
' regions in Oregon, it became a serious and grave 
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6TH ConG....1st Sess. rganization of the House—Mr. Morris. 


yestion whether this almost boundless domain | There is a wide, a vast difference between the 1 
should be devoted to free or slave labor. The || Constitutionestablishing the institution of slavery, || 
North said, free labor; the South said, ‘‘ Let it || and providing for the rendition of a fugitive from 
alone, and keep the operation of the Wilmot ro- || labor. The one would be an act of sovereignty— 
yiso off of it, and we will be satisfied.”” ‘It is | the other isonlyaremedy. The language of the 
common property, and do not legislate us out of {| Constitution is: 
it. Non-action 1s all we ask.”” This, said Mr. || _ No person bound to service or labor in one State, under 
Clay, in his great speech of 1850, is best for all H the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 

aries. So said General Cass, Judge Doveras, | quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
and all the great men who supported the compro- | seh service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of | 

. . party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

mise measures of that year, and all parties acqui- | 

esced. In 1854, by the passage of the Kansas- | 
Nebraska bill, practical effect was given to the | 
same great doctrine, and the people of Kansas and | 
Nebraska, as well as those of Utah and New Mex- | 

ico by previous laws, were allowed to settle the | 

question of slavery for themselves. In 1856, the | 

Democratic party, in national convention assem- | 
bled, at Cincinnat, reafirmed and indorsed the | A 
same sound principle, and everywhere the people |} saw proper to have it, and another not, to save 
approved it. Mr. Buchanan, in his letter of ac- i conflict, it was provided that if a slave escaped 

' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hence the fugitive slave law, which provides | 
for the rendition of escaped slaves, nothing more. 
|| It was never intended or designed that ours should 


was agreed by the great and good men who framed | 
it, that each State, each separate local government, 
should determine for itself whether slavery should 


ceptance, said the ‘‘legislation was as ancient as | from a State where the institution existed to an- | 
free government itself, and that the people of a || other where it did not, he should be delivered up 
Territory, like those of a State, should have the || on claim of the person to whom he owed service 
right to determine whether they would or would || or labor. This is all right, and just as it should 
not have slavery;”’ and neither he nor any of his || be. For the great doctrine that a community of 
friends have ever alluded to or attempted to ex- || States, like a community of individuals or fam- 
lain this language that I have noticed since he || ilies, should each regulate their domestic affairs | 
bd proved treacherous to it, and calmly fiddles || in their own way, and in accordance with their 
while Rome is burning! The Democracy of every || own notions, however different those notions may 
free State, with the exception of California, which || be from each other, without the intermeddling of | 
[ regard as ultra-Administration in sentiment on | their neighbors, is sound and just, and, if re- 
the Lecompton question, were shocked and horri- || spected and observed, would lead to no “‘ irrepress- 
fied to see the bleeding and mangled form of their || ible conflict’’ between these States, but pass them 
platform thrown out before them to worsen and || down the countless ages of the future bound to- | 
the effect it produced I will state before I con- | gether in unity and love. 
clude. | If the Constitution of the United States estab- | 
I wish just here, Mr. Clerk, to present,in con- || lishes slavery, then does it exist in all the States 
nection with the brief history of the question I } in despite of the people, and is national; and the 
have given, its constitutional bearings. It is || rendition of an escaped a would be 7 the | 
claimed by the President, and ultra southern gen- |} Government to itself. ThatWould simply be an | 
tlemen, that the Constitution gives them the right || absurdity. 
to hold slaves in the Territories while they remain 
in aterritorial condition. Where do they find that | 





| 
The service or labor, then, must be | 
|| owed in one State, in accordance with the laws | 
| thereof—not in the General Government—before | 
right? If ite®ists in the Federal charter, the right || even a demand can be made by a citizen of another | 
of the people to exclude it is completely barred, || for the rendition of a slave, and hence it is idle to 
for they have no power to annul or abrogate a talk about the Constitution of the United States 

| 

| 

| 





constitutional provision—it being a part of the || guarantying slavery to the States. Itmerely pro- | 
supreme organic law. To establish sucha right || vides a remedy for the rendition of slaves if they | 
would be to make the Constitution fix the tenure || escape from a State where slavery exists to one | 
where there is no slavery, and does not create or | 
make them property; so that if that one is evily | 
disposed towards or desires to injure a sister State, 
purpose? Is thisalmost absolute power claimed || she cannot take advantage of her institutions, but | 
for it? Did its framers intend that its powers | will be compelled to respect them. The constitu- | 
~should reach out into the domestic affairs of the | tional guarantee is that one State shall not take | 
people, and define their boundaries, regulate their || advantagé of the institutions of another. 
workings, and determine theircharacter? If so; If then, Mr. Clerk, the Constitution does not 
} 


of property in the local governments, and make 
ar a national and not a local institution. 
Was the General Government formed for any such 








then, indeed, it would have been well for the Uni- \ 
ted States Government to have been made at once || negroes are held to service therein onl 
supreme. To talk about the Constitution fixing \| laws thereof, how is it possible for 


idle andchimerical. The word ‘ slave’’ is notto || stitution of the United States guaranties to them 
be found in that instrument. It was purposely || the right to go with and hold slaves in the Terri- 
left out by its framers because they thought it was |} tories until the people organize a State govern- 
of too harsh a character to be used. But three 
times are slaves incidentally alluded to; once in presumption (I know of no milder term that is 
reference to their rendition as fugitives from la- | Werte. ever heard of. 

bor, once in connection with the power of direct | ray tell me, Mr. Ultraist, where you find the 


taxation, if it should be resorted to, and once as '| authority for carrying slaves into the Territories, | 


a basis of representation in Congress. In neither || and holding them there as property, in despite of | 


| be a slavery propagandizing Government; but it || 


it 
or should not exist within its limits, and if one || 
' 
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the accomplished jurist and Christian judge, well 
asked: 


* What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride ; 
No; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State.”’ 


Do you derive the right to carry slaves into the 
Territories from that clause of the Constitution 
_ which gives to Congress the power * to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
| respecting the territory or other property of the 
| United States??? The right to make such rules 
| and regulations simply refers to the ownership and 
| disposal of the sail, Surveys may be directed, 
| prices fixed, land offices opened by Congress, 

the lands protected from injury by trespassers, 
disposed of, &e.; but that is, in substance, the 
| extent of our authority under the clause referred 
'to. No right of government over the people is 
derived from it; but such right is repugnant both 
ip the context and the subject-matter. There is 
wide and irreconcilable difference between the 
Government owning the soil, and having the right 

| to make ‘‘all needful rules ’’ in regard thereto, 


|; and owning the men who live on it, and having 


| the right of molding their institutions for them. 
| After all, the question of slavery is not the ma- 
| terial one involved: it is, whether the white man, 
| the American citizen, shall have his rights? wheth- 
| er you own him, or he owns himself? Is it our 


1 policy to take his rights from him, or restrain him 


| in their exercise, when he goes into the Territo- 
ries? Remember that 
** All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science ; blinds 
The eye-sight of discovery ; and begets 
In those that suffer it, a sordid mind, 
Bestial, a meager intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form.” 


[tis, however, insisted that the power to acquire 
necessarily carries with it the power to govern. 
That may be true of monarchies, but our Gov- 
ernment was not cast in that mold. Its whole 
superstructure was reared upon the will of the peo- 


'| ple. They made it, and can unmake it at pleas- 


ure. For certain general purposes, they surren- 
dered a portion of their rights; but so watchful 


establish or guaranty slavery to the States, and || were they of those not surrendered, that, although 
by the || it was not really necessary, they caused a clause 


mh t i } j I w is | entlemen to || to be inserted in the amendments to the Consti- 
or establishing slavery in State or Territory is | claim, with any justice or fairness, that the Con- || 


tution, that all rights not surrendered to the Gen- 
eral Government were *‘ reserved to the States and 
people respectively.”? The American citizen, no 
matter where he may be on American soil, never 


ment? It does seem to me the greatest piece of || gave up the right to Congress to think and act for 


|| him in matters of internal police or local concern. 
| When settled upon our distant territorial posses- 
| sions, he does not regard himself, nor do the ge- 
| nius and spirit of our institutions regard him, as 
a conquered subject; but as one clothed in liberty ’s 


case has the Constitution the remotest reference || local law. Do not tell me it results from the nature | shining garb, and invested with all the dignity 


to the establishment of slavery, but only refers to || of our institutions. Thatis a general declaration, | 
itas an existing institution in the States. If itdid || which anybody can make, and which no one will 
establish it, the States could not abolish it, for the | heed. It is a cheap commodity, frequently sub- 


reason that the Constitution of the United States || stituted for reason, and never answering a very | 


issupreme inall matters wherein itembracesthem. | 
No State constitution, and no act of the people | 
coming in conflict with it, would be valid. Admit | 


good purpose. The authority is what we want. 
fou do not find it, as I have shown, in your com- 
mon right to the soil. Do you find it in a right 


and attributes of independence. As he walks out 
under the broad canopy of Heaven, and his soul 
swells with the high inspirations of liberty, he 
turns his eye in the direction of this Capitol, from 
his far-off western home, and smiles at our folly 
when we attempt to manacle his will or his limbs. 
|} He understands, Mr. Clerk, as well as you do, 


the truth of the proposition that the Constitution || to the men who live upon that soil? Unless you || the lesson taught by the achievement of the Rev- 


recognizes or guaranties slavery wherever the || hold them in subjection to your will, it does not || olution. 


owner may feel disposed to carry his slave, and || exist there. 
the institution exists all over the Union. 


This odious and abominable doctrine was held 


Who gave you the right, who gave 





act for them? Each of you, in your zeal to lay 
by the President’s official organ, in this city, in a |/ claim to what you assert is your common right of 
bold and defiant tone, and is now also virtuall soil, seem to forget the extent of that right, and 
avowed by him. To establish it, arrogance will || overlook the fact that the man who lives on it does 

substituted for reason, bold assumption for || not belong to you; that the right of soil is not, if 
facts, and threats for arguments, in the vain hope || you possessed it, necessarily the right of State or 
to intimidate and alarm. But I do not anticipate || government, for that is a right bestowed by Om- 
that many will be driven from their duty. | nipotence upon the people. Sir William Jones, 


the northern Abolitionists the right, to think and | 


From his cradle, sir, his mother in- 
structed him, and he feels it in every beating pulse, 
that there is no just government but that which 
is founded upon the consent of the governed. He 
knows that, in the abstract, he is its only true and 
legitimate foundation, and he feels the blood of 
freedum leaping through every vein. 

|| _ The old theory so long maintained by Great 
Britain, and which she attempted to force upo 
| 
| 








her American colonies, but which they success- 
fully resisted, was overthrown when Cornwallis 
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36TH ConG....I1st Sess. 


surrendered to the American and French forces 
at Yorktown. i : 
our independence. Tell me not, sir, that this relic 
of tyranny still Jurks in an American Congress. 
Tell me not, sir, that a citizen of a State does not 
carry with him into a Territory the same capacity 
for self-government, and all the attributes of sov- 
ereignty he enjoyed before he went there. There 
are certain rights he derived from the God of na- 
ture of which he cannot be rightfully divested ; 
and among these are * liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.’? You tell him he may pursue his 
happiness and enjoy his liberty in a State, but in 
a Torsieory he must be restricted. Yes,sir;ina 
‘Territory you are going to think for him, lay the 
foundation of his society, mold his institutions 
according to your notions and not his, and regu- 
late his private matters. You are going to keep 
him in a kind of political apprenticeship or vas- 
salage. Suppose-you had the abstract constitu- 
tional right to do it—which | deny—how would 
you go to work to enforce thatright? You have 
no power to make him accept of an organic act 
you may pass for his government. As a matter 
of policy or grace or convenience or choice, he 
may do it; but if he refuses, what are you to do? 
what can you do? Nothing. If you send outan 


army, that will be powerless to effect anything; | 
for it is beyond human agency to make a man | 


accept that which he does not wish to. Youcan- 
not force a State into the Union unless the peop! 

thereof desire to come in; and hence, all such = 
tors between the General Government and them, 
or those of a Territory, are in the nature of acecom- 
modation or arrangement. There is nothing com- 
pulsory on us to take a State into the Union; and 
suppose we choose not to do it at all, are the 


people never to enjoy the right of having a local 


rovernment, or of regulating theirdomestic affairs? 
The language is: Congress ‘‘ may admit new 
States’? into the Union; showing it is optional 
with us whether we admit them or not. Being 
one of the parties to the bargain, we may pre- 
scribe terms as the condition of ourassent. ‘These 
terms may be accepted by the people of the pro- 
posed State or not, as they see fit. If rejected, 
the State stays out of the Union; and we will have 
no power to force it in on our own terms, 

So with the people of a Territory, for they are 
**like those of a State.’”? Our affairs with them 
must be arranged by agreement or compact, either 
expressed orimplied, and in defiance of our wishes 
they will or will not have slavery as they determ- 
ine. It is much safer and better for all parties, 
as a matter eres to say nothing of the prin- 
ciple, to let them decide the question for them- 
aulven, than to have it continenlly agitating Con- 
gress and the country. That it is their right to 
decide it, has passed intoa politicalaxiom. Neither 
the man of the North or the South carries with 
him into a Territory the institutions of the State 
he left; but I readily admit they meet there as in- 
dependent and equal sovereigns, to form a new 

olitical organization, and it 1s not for Congress, 
but themselves, to determine its character. Both 
of them have an equal right to go there, and to 
carry with them whatever property they please, 
running the risk of holding it in the new commu- 
nity or organization. The Constitution of the 
United States, neither establishing or prohibiting 
the establishment of slavery, but being silent on 
the subject, and leaving the question to be determ- 
ined by the States and the people for themselves 
respectively, if the emigrant carries a slave into a 
Territory, before the institution of any local gov- 
ernment recogmzing his right to hold him, it is 
purely a question of affection or physical power 
whether he keeps him or not. fh other words, 
slavery can only exist by virtue of local law. 
Congress has never attempted to pass, and no 
member has ever been mad enough to introduce, 
a law for its establishment or protection in the 
Territories. The doctrine has ae been settled 
by the decisions of the courts, both in the slave 
and free States, that slavery is a local, not a na- 
tional, institution fixed and determined by the 
Constitution of the United States. Any other 
dpcrine would destroy the equilibrium of our al- 
ready complex system of Government, and make 
it an absurdity. 

I agree fully with the sentiment on this point 


Tell me not, sir, that it survived | 
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| briefly notice here. 





enunciated by Mr. Clay, of 
compromise speech of 1850. 
speech: 

** Now, really, I must say that the idea that, eo instanti, 
upon the consummation of the treaty with Mexico, the Con- 
stitution of the United States spread itself over the acquired 
country and carried along with it the institution of slavery, 
is so irreconcilable with any comprehension or reason, 
which I possess, that [hardly know how tomeetit. Why, 
sir, these United States consist of thirty States. In fifteen 
of them there was slavery ; in fifteen slavery did not exist. 
How can it be argued that the fifteen slave States, by the 
operation of the Constitution of the United States, carried 
into the ceded territory the institution of slavery, any more 
than it can be argued, upon the other side, that, by the opera- 
tion of the Constitution, the fifteen free States carried into 
the ceded territory the principle of freedom, which they, 
trom policy, have chosen to adopt within their limits ?’’ 


But, Mr. Clerk, there is another feature of the 
case I desire to mention, and must take time to 
Even the most ultra Aboli- 


Kentucky, in his 
He said, in that 


| tionist on the one hand, and southern fire-eater 


on theother,agree,and Mr. Buchanan, asstrongly 
pro-slavery as he is, assents to it, that the people 
of a Territory, when they come to form a State 
government, may have or reject the institution of 
slavery as they think best. 


} « . . 
that right at that particular moment? Does it 
| spring up to them spontaneously or on the in- 


| get it? 


stant? Congress certainly does not confer it, for 
we have no such power, and no one pretends we 
have. Where, then, let me again ask, do they 
I will tell you, Mr. Clerk, where—from 
the God of nature. Without it had a preéxist- 
ence as one of their rights, it could not leap into 
life at the moment and attach itself to a constitu- 
tional convention as a new-born power. 

If, then, it had a preéxistence, the people hada 
preéxisting right to assert it; and if ean failed to 
exercise that right in behalf of slavery, that in- 


| stitution, depending for its existence altogether on 
, local law, as it does, would be excluded. Sover- 
eignty is not born @a constitutional convention, 


| but of the people. 


The doctrine of our Govern- 
ment is, that all power is inherent in them. This 
great truth underlies all our free institutions, per- 
vades all our just conceptions of government, and 
is the political altar at which we offer our devo- 
tions—the Mecca to which we goin our troubles. 

Am I asked, if the people of a Territory have 
the right to determine whether they will or will 
not have slavery, when they can rightfully exer- 
cise it? I answer, at any time they please. 

The moment they form a political organization, 
that moment sovereignty attaches, or perhaps I 
had better say, to be more explicit, that at that 
moment it assumes a practical organized form, and 
results from a common necessity and community 
of interest. If, for the purpose of organizing a 
Territory, Congress has the power to pass an or- 
ganic act and impose it on the inhabitants, (I have 
shown what folly it would be for us to attempt 
that,) still ithas no right to go further and operate 
the machinery of government thus created; that 
right belongs to the people exclusively, as I shall 
show before resuming my seat. How few or how 
many persons it takes to exercise governmental 
authority in a Territory is of no practical or real 
importance; for if they do not act in a manner to 
please those who come in after them, it will be an 
easy matter to annul or overthrow, in a legal man- 
ner, theirdoings. Aside from this, itis chimerical 
to talk about five or six men setting upa local gov- 
ernment in a Territory to exclude or establish any 
particular institution, or for any purpose. Expe- 
rience has shown that before acting they have 
waited until they had a reasonable number; but 
suppose they do not—suppose never so few of 
them establish rules for their government—who 
is injured by it, and what harm could come of it? 
Can any gentleman tell? 

Until an organized government in some form, 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States—that is not treasonable or 
rebellious—is formed, the people of the Territo- 
ries are amenable to the laws of Congress, and 
may be punished for the commission of crimes by 
those laws. 

Our form of government contemplates that none 
of its citizens shall at any time be without the 
means of enforcing their rights and redressing their 
injuries; and, therefore, while they remain in an 
unorganized condition and until they provide the 
proper tribunals for themselves to effect the object, 


Where do they get | 
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those established by Congress have jurisdiction 
over them. In other words, until the people of 
Territory see proper, ‘like those of a State,” 1, 
exercise the sovereignty vested in them, Congress 
may exercise it, or rather congressional enact. 
ments govern them, until they are a “law unto 
cmererees” or, in other words, pass their own 
aws. 

I now come, in the course of my remarks, to 
consider the third proposition, to wit: how far the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided in 
the Dred Scott case that a citizen of a slave State 
has the right to carry his slave property into a 
Territory of the United States, and hold jt there 
by the Constitution of the United States, witho 
regard to and in defiance of the public wish or 
local law. I must remark, however, in the 
place, that while I have great respect for the 
ciary as a coérdinate branch of the Government 
and will, at all times, bow in respectful deference 
to its decisions, I deny its right to lay down party 
platforms, and define a party creed, or determine 
judicially party questions. In this, I cheerfully 
and heartily concur with Mr. Calhoun, who, in his 
celebrated letter of the 26th of July, 1831, published 
in the Pendleton Messenger, giving his views of 
the respective powers of the General and State 
government, said, in speaking of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

“Its powers are judicial, and not political, and are ex- 
pressly confined by the Constitution to all cases in law and 
equity arising under the Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and the treaties made, or which shall be made, un- 
der its authority ; and which 1 have high authority in as. 
serting, [Chief Justice Marshall is here referred to by Mr. 
Cathoun,] excludes political questions, and comprehends 
those only where there are parties amenable to the process 
of the courts. Nor is its incompetency less clear than its 
want of constitutional authority. There may be many and 
most dangerous infractions on the part of Congress, of 
which, it is conceded by all, the court, as a judicial tribunal, 
cannot from its nature take cognizance.’ 

I do not think, however, that in the Dred Scott 
case the court has interfered or intended to in- 
terfere with the settlement of political questions. 
Perhaps no decision was ever so grossly misrep- 
resented. The extremists of the South seized 
upon it to bolster up and extend their peculiar 
institution, and declared it gave them the right 
to go into the Territories under a constitutional 
guarantee with their slave property, placing that 
right as higher and above any other right of prop- 
erty; while the northern Abolitionist readily as- 
sented to that construction of it and charged the 
court with being governed by dishonest motives 
and a desire to spread slavery all over the coun- 
try. The first was moved by interest—the second 
by a desire for political acquisition. The Presi-* 
dent zealously chimed in on the pro-slavery side 
and declared, in an official message, that “sla- 
very existed by virtue of the decision in Kansas 
and Nebraska as much as in South Carolina or 
Georgia.’? Hence, viewing or pretending to view 
the question from that stand-point, he told us we 
must bring Kansas into the Union under a con- 
stitution recognizing slavery, though it came to 
us **reeking with blood and fraud,’’ and defy- 
ing the public will. Now, Mr. Clerk, let me ex- 
amine, briefly, that opinion, and see what was 
decided. I venture to state T can show it has 
been grossly misrepresented. The facts, as shown 
by the record, are these: In 1834, Dr. Emerson, a 
surgeon in the United States Army, took Dred 
Scott from Missouri, where he held him as aslave, 
to Rock Island, Illinois, where he remained with 
him until 1836; then removed with him to Fort 
Snelling, in the then Territory of Minnesota, 
which isa part of the Louisiana purchase made 
by Mr. Jefferson in 1803, and lies north of the 

issouri compromise line. While there, Scott 
married a slave woman, and they had two chil 
dren born to them. In 1838, Scott and his family 
were carried back to Missouri and held as slaves 
at the time he instituted his suit for freedom. 
Ct ustice Taney says, in the opinion he de- 
livered: ‘ 

« There are two leading questions presented by the record, 
{and these are the only two he mentions :] Tot. Had the 
circuit court of the United States jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the case between the parties? and 2d. If it had 
jurisdiction, is the judgment it has given erroneous or not’ 


Scott set out in his declaration, among other 
things, that he was a citizen of the United States, 
to which the defeadant filed a plea in abatement 
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that he was not a citizen of the United States in | 
To this plea a | 


the meaning of the Constitution. 
demurrer Was putin, joinder had, and the court 
overruled the plea, when defendant answered over 


by filing other pleas, in which issue was joined | 


‘nd the ease decided against the plaintiff, Scott, | 


and he brought the cause. to the Supreme Court of | 


:he United States. That court thought it properly 
might take cognizance of the plea in abatement 
under the rules of its practice, though the defend- 


ant had abided by the demurrer and pleaded over. | 


This decision brought up the question of Scott’s 
citizenship, and the point was decided against him. 
[his necessarily determined that the circuit court 
of Missouri had no jurisdiction of the case, for 
‘he reason that, by the Constitution of the United 
Sates, the courts thereof only have jurisdiction in 
ases between citizens of the different States, &c. 

The second point involved in the case was 
whether the judgment of the circuit court was er- 
roneous or not. That court had deeided that the 
voluntary return of Dred Scott to Missouri, where 
he was thereafter held as a slave, placed him 
where the question of his right to freedom must 
be determined by the laws of that State, without 
rezard to the courtesy claimed to be due to inter- 
national law, and in that decision the Supreme 


| Scott case in behalf of the South, and ought to 


Organization of the House—Mr. Morris. 


| was decided. 
| short time ago, on the subject of popular sover- 
/elgnty, over .ae signature of ‘* A Southern Citi- 
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ion of the act of Congress is valid within the Territory for 
which it was enacted, it can have no operation or effect 
beyond its limits, or within the jurisdiction of a State. It 
can neither displace its laws, or change the status or con- 
dition of its inhabitants.” 

jut, Mr. Clerk, I do not propose to detain the 
House longer on this point, for I do not deem it 
necessary to carry out In detail the argument, and 
I will dismiss the subject by simply giving the 
views of the Hon. Reverdy Johnson upon it, in 
addition to those of Judge Nelson. Mr. Johnson 
is universally admitted to be the ablest constitu- 
tional lawyer in the United States, and was one 
of the counsel engaged in and argued the Dred 
and does know better than Mr. Buchanan what 
In a publication which he made a 


zen,” he says: 


“If Congress cannot either prohibit or establish it, can 
they legislate te protect such property in such a Territory ? 


| This question certainly can only be answered affirmatively 


if slavery exists in such a ‘Territory ‘ by virtue of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’ If it does so exist, it is 


| certainly within the power of Congress to legislate for its 


Courtof the United States concurred. These were |) 


the only two questions presented, and | agree in | 
the opinion that both of them were properly and | 


righttully determined. For I do not believe that a 
negro of African descent, as was Dred Scott, is or 
ought to be a citizen of the United States under 
the Constitution thereof; and the law of the locality 


or State had to determine whether the wna || 
wasa slave or a freeman; and the law of Missouri |) tem, tha Kists in 
| Constitution of the United States,’ they would have been 
| saved all further argument, as, if so existing, it would 
| clearly be beyond the reach of congressional power. 


determining he was a slave, the court could not 
do otherwise than adjudge him one. 

The residence of Dred Scott at Fort Snelling, 
in a part of the Louisiana territory, and north of 


the Missouri compromise line, incidentally raised | 


the question of the constitutionality of that line, 
and the court determined it unconstitutional, and 
in that Lalso think they were right. Most of the 
judges delivered separate opinions, and each one 
gave his peculiar reasons for his views. It is 
claimed that among the reasons assigned by Judge 
Taney is found a dictum, (no one has ever pre- 
tended that such a thing is found in the opinion 
of any other judge,) that the Constitution of the 
United States guaranties to the owner of slaves 
the right to take them into and hold them as prop- 
erty in the Territories of the United States. If 
such was the case, it would be extra-judicial, or 
what lawyers call obiter dictum, and would not be 
binding, even on the court itself, much less could 
it be quoted as authority. But I cannot believe, 
nor do I think, anything can be found in the 
opinion of Judge Taney justifying the belief that 
even he intended to decide that the Constitution 
of the United States spreads slavery over the Ter- 
ritories ae thereto. The very fact that he 
decided the Missouri compromise line unconsti- 
tutional—thus determining that Congress had no 
jurisdiction over the question of slavery to limit 
its boundaries—forbids the idea. For no propo- 
sition is clearer than this: that unless Congress 
has the power, under the Constitution, to limit, it 
has no power to establish that institution. If the 
power exists at all, it must necessarily eXist as 
an entirety, and not in parts. 

In this view I am sustained by Mr. Clay, in his 
speech on the compromise measures of 1850, and 
by Judge Nelson, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other statesmen and jurists. 
In the opinion which Judge Nelson delivered in 
the Dred Scott case, he says: 

“If Congress possesses the power, under the Constitu- 
Uon, to abolish slavery in a Territory, it must necessarily 
possess the like power to establish it. It cannot be aone- 
sided power, as may suit the convenience or particular 
Views of the advocates. It is a power, if it exists at all, 
over the whole subject; and then, upon the process of rea- 
Soning which seeks to extend its influence beyond the Ter- 
ritory and within the limits of a State, if Congress should 
establish, instead of abolishing, slavery, we do not see but 
that, if a slave should be removed from the Territory into 
‘tree State, his status would accompany him, and con- 
Unue, notwithstanding its laws against slavery. The laws 
of the free States, according to the argument, would be dis- 
placed, and the act of Congress, in its effeet, be substituted 
eee place. We do not see how this conclusion could 

* avoided, if the construction against which we are con- 
tending should prevail. We are satisfied, however, it is 
unsound, and that the true answer to it is, that even con- 
Ceding, for the purposes of the argument, that this provis- 


| in words or by any fair inference. 


| Territories or anywhere else,’ and ‘ nobody in this country 
| ever thought or said so;’ and yet he complains that the | 


protection. But does it soexist? Ina special message by 
President Buchanan to Congress, he states that ‘it has 
been solemnly adjudged by the highest judicial tribunal 
known to our laws, that slavery exists in Kansas by virtue 
of the Constitution of the United States.’ But the Presi 
ferred. There is no such doctriue to be found in it, either 
All that the court de- | 
cided—and as to this point it was the only question before 

them—was that the Constitution did not probibit the insti- | 
tution, and that it gave no power to Congress to prohibit it. 

The proposition before them was as to the congressional | 
power. If they had supposed, as the President imputes to | 
them, that slavery exists in a Territory * by virtue of the | 


m1 
The 
President’s inistake is in converting the absence of an au- 


| thority to prohibit it, which was all that the court held, 


into theexistence of a right, ‘ by virtue of the Constitution,’ 
to hold unquestioned by territorial power slave property in 
a Territory. The error, when pointed out, is so obvious 
that it must be at once corrected, to the conviction of the 
merest dullard. The Attorney General is so dissatisfied 
with the doctrine that he at first defended, with some feel- 
ing, the President from the charge of entertaining it. His 


| defense, to be sure, is notsuch as gives the President credit 
| for legal acuteness. 


Itmakes him merely to adopt and not 
originate it. It is to be regretted that an equal sensibility 
to the reputation of the court had not impelled ‘the Ob- 
server’ to vindicate the court also by showing that they 
had faffen into no such blunder. ‘This would certainly have 
proved that although in form it was one of adoption, the 
President was in truth its real author. But yet, justice to | 
the highest tribunal of our country should be done, who- 
ever may suffer by it. ‘The Constitution (says the,Attor- 
ney General) certainly does not establish slavery in the 


DoveG.as article does injustice to Mr. Buchanan in stating | 
that in his message to Congress he averred ‘that slavery | 
exists in Kansas by virtue of the Constitution of the United 
States,’ when, what he did say ‘ was only that the principle 


ourlaws.’ ‘The Constitution ‘ certainly does no such thing, 
and nobody ever thought or said so,’ says Mr. Attorney ; and 


when what he did say was, that the Supreme Court had 
not only so thought, but so said, in a solemn judicial opin- 
ion. 


President’s intelligence.’’ 
_ as I hope I have shown, to lay the foundation of 


| their own society and establish institutions in ac- 
cordance with their own notions, is it not equall 


cers as provided for in a bill I introduced at the 
last session of Congress, and which I shall again 
introduce and press, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, at this session? The President has no more 


he has to one in the States; and there must be an 


usurpations, or the executive department will 
swallow up all other departments and the rights 
of the people. Many troubles have originated from 


settlers—just as was the case when Great Britain 
sent out governors to rule over the American col- 


that of the subject. In this respect ours has im- 
itated the pernicious and anti-republican example 
of the English Government. I readily concede 
| that the Democratic party, slow and stinting in its 


| ment, and if we can trust that to meget why 
| 
| 


| 
| 
had been adjudged by the highest judicial tribunal known to | 
| 
| 
yet his complaint is that the President was made so to say, | 


To vindicate the President by displaying his ignor- | 
ance, may be the only vindication the case admits of, but | 
it does more credit to the candor of his friends than to the | 


Mr. Clerk, if it isconstitutional and proper that | 
the people of the Territories should enjoy the right, | 


proper and right that they should elect their offi- | 


claim to a Federal policy in the Territories than | 


end put to his inordinate demands and shameless | 


his sending out his officers there to reflect his own | 
private opinions and whims, and not those of the | 


onies, who reflected the will of the Crown, and not | 
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olicy towards our territorial settlements as it has 

os and as badly as we have acted, have been 
far in advance of our enemies. They come along 
after us, stop at our camp fires, and growl over 
the political offal we leave behind. 

One great advance was made by a provision in 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, dispensing with the 
submission to Congress, for its approval, of the 
territorial laws, leaving the Territorial Legisla- 
tures to pass such enactments as they see proper 
without intervention or hindrance on our part 
Let us take another step in the right direction 
Let us abolish from our territorial policy that 
lingering relic of British oppression which binds 
the people of the Territories to the Executive head 
of the Government, as the American colonies were 
bound to the Crown. Strike it down, sir; strike 
itdown. It isa disgrace to our institutions, and 
unjust to our pioneers, who are the forerunners 
to open up the way for the advancing step of em- 
pire and civil and religious liberty. They area 
glorious band of hardy adventurers, who are the 
last men on God’s wide earth you can enslave. 
| There is not as much reason for the President’s 
appointing the officers to execute the territorial 
laws as there is that Congress should pass them. 
| In this body the different parties are a guard upon 
each other, to prevent selfish or improper legis- 


| dent evidently misapprehended the opinion to which he re- || lation; while the Executive can act without re- 


straint. His appointees, made generally from the 
ranks of broken-down politicians, as a reward for 
| some past service rendered, or in expectation of 
| future servility, are not men calculated to unfold 
| the wsources and give an impetus to the energies 
| of anewcommunity. ‘They are not practical, and 
are too often impressed with the idea of their own 
greatness. Holding their places at the will of the 
appointing power, they draw the robes of official 
dignity about them, and, with pompous strut, trifle 
with the people’s rights; but when paying their 
devotion to the President are very much like an 
under character in Shakspeare’s plays, who is 
always bowing to his superior, and addressing 
him, ** What will your lordship have?’’ If the 
veople could select their own officials, they would 
Soar better ones, or, at least, would have those of 
their own choice; and if not suited, they could 
blame no one but themselves, and would have the 
power to change them. 

The highest attributes of sovereignty in a Re- 
public like ours are vested in its legislative depart- 





hesitate to trust them to elect their officers? As 
a matter of principle, justice, and right, they 
should do it. Asa matter of policy, no one can 
doubt it, unless he is willing to lave his privileges 
as an American citizen swallowed up by power. 
Only tyrants and traitors are afraid to trust the 
people. Fewcasesin the Territories, arising under 
the laws of the United States, occur. Where they 
do, of course there must be United States courts 
to try them in; and the bill I introduced contem- 
plates their establishment for that purpose, as they 
exist in the States. Most of the causes of litiga- 
tion arise under the territorial laws which, like 
|| ** those of a State,’’ define the rights of persons 
and property, provide oree ones of crimes 
|| and misdemeanors, and afford remedies for wrongs 
‘(| and so forth. Is there, then, any more reason 
|| why the President should appoint judges to in- 
|| terpret those laws, and a Governor to see they aré 
|| faithfully executed, than there is for his appoint- 
|| ing such officers for the States? I can see none; 
|| and, believing the whole thing to be radically 
|| wrong in principle, and mischievous in practice, 
'| I shall not cease to war uporPit while I have the 
honor of a seat here, unless the abuse is sooner 
corrected. I might—but I do not think it neces- 
sary that I should—go into an analytical exam- 
ination of the question, and hold it up before the 
mind of the House and the country in all the de- 
|| tails of its deformity. Every intelligent man will 
|| at once see that, upon the bare statement of it, a 
|| great principle has been violated, which underlies 
|| all our free institutions and pervades all our no- 

|| tions of right; and he will come up to the rescue 
| with a brave heart and determined will, actuated 

by that noble sentiment which is as sound in pol- | 
ities ar in Christianity, ‘‘do unto others as you 
' 





would iave others do unto you.”’ , 
{Here Mr. Morais, of Illinois, after speaking 
two hours, gave way atthe request of Mr. Hu, 
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of Georgia, to a motion for adjournment; and, 
after a ballot, the House adjourned.) 





December 29, 1859. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
I gave way yesterday fora motion to adjourn I 
was endeavoring to demonstrate the justice and 
propriety of the ae of a ‘Territory electing 
their own oflicers. hope, sir, we shall make 
haste, by the passage of the bill I have introduced, 
to repair the injury we have inflicted upon them 
by denying to them that right. Justice should 
not come up with a slow and tardy step. When 
Congress can settle upon the policy of giving at- 
tention exclusively to pelea affairs, as it ought 
to do, and can let those of the people alone, it will 


have introduced a new era, and taken an impor- || 


tant step for the preservation of the Union, and 
the perpetuation of its blessings to the remotest 
time, and to countless millions. 


Mr. Clerk, when | 


APPEN 


| 
1] 


} 


But, Mr. Clerk, 


the great doctrine of popular liberty—I regret to | 


say it—is imperiled. [ts natural guardian, the 
Democratic party, is divided upon it, to some 
extent. One portion residing in the slaveholding 
gtates have abandoned it. 

It is not disputed that the Cincinnati platform, 


which is the only authoritative exposition of the | 


Democratic creed, broadly and fully recognizes it; 
but that seems to make no difference. 


ident and these ultra Democrats, or men claiming | 


to be Democrats, have seized upon its planks and || 


torn them up, and interpolated new ones upon 
their own responsibility, and are drivinggthe 
political car fearfully on to the precipice. This 
suicidal policy was fully hese’ when the 
Lecompton constitution was sent in at the first 
session of the last Congress. A few Democratic 
members from the free States (twenty-two in all) 
planted themselves against it, but they were be- 
sieged as never men were besieged iebe. Pro- 
scribed socially, personally, politically, they were 
hunted down, especially those from Iilinois, with- 
out shame and without remorse, by a corrupt 
Administration. As one of those members, I shall 
ever cherish with the proudest recollection my 
resistance to the Lecompton swindle. Standing, 
as the little band did, as a breastwork to stay the 
march of injustice and wrong, supported and 
pressed on by a President who added to personal 
malignity a bid for the southern vote in the Charles- 
ton convention, and who brought the whole of 
his official power and patronage to bear upon it, 
there is no wonder that its lines were from time 
to time thinned. Richard III], in an emergency, 


cried ** a kingdom for a horse,’’ and the President” 


did not scruple to let it be known he had king- 
doms for votes. One by one our ranks dwindled 
away, until only twelve were left who refused to 
bew the knee to Baal. Yes, sir, I thank God 
a little Spartan band of twelve defenders of the 
faith were left, and it is no arrogance to say that 
the great doctrines we then contended for, of the 
right of the people to pass upon their organic act 
at a fair election, and to establish and regulate 
their own institutions in their own way, are im- 
movably intrenched in the public heart, and have 
a deathiess existence there, 

But, Mr. Clerk, what was the result of that 
struggle? Look over this House and tell me where 
the Lecompton men from the free Statesare? Most 
of them buried, sir, so deep beneath the weight of 


public condemnation that the trump of the angel | 


Gabriel could never wake them to life again. I 


will not go further, and attempt to liftthe vail that | 
charity has thrown ver a portion of them. There | 
isa ** stillsmall voice’’ that whisperscontinually in | 


their ear, and I leave them to that and to theirGod. 


They fell, sir, before the breath of the people like | 


leaves before an autumnal wind. There were in 
the last Congress from the free States forty Le- 
compton Democrats—from Connecticut two, New 
York ten, New Jersey two, Pennsylvania twelve, 
Ohio eight, Indiana five and Californiaone. There 
were also in that Congress thirteenanti-Lecompton 
Democrats, including Mr, Montcomery, of Penn- 
sylvania, who left before the final struggle came on, 
on a pair with Mr. Warren, of Arkansas—from 
New York two, New Jersey one, Pennsylvania 
three, Indiana one, Lllinois five, and California 
one. How is it in this Congress? We have from 


|| the two Democrats we had in the last Congress. 
_ Oregon, we are informed by her Senator, General 





| 
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| New Jersey two, Pennsylvania three, Illinois five, 
|| Ohio one, Indiana two, Michigan one, and Wis- 


| 


|| consin one; showing that while the Lecompton 


} 


| Democrats fell off twenty-seven—that is 


| lost six in New York, two in New Jersey, ten in 


| McKibbin, who fell gallantly fighting for the prin- 


| State where the most ultra southern views on the 


| contrivance. 


|| and it has turned out as we predicted. They 
The Pres- | 


_ tended in the Lecompton struggle, and which the 
| President still maintains, the cry might as well go 


New York, of Lecompton Democrats, four, all |! 


only one to be found in the whole Confederacy 


from the city; net one from a rural district; Penn- ] 
sylvania two, Ohio five, Indiana two, California | 
two—in all fifteen; while there are eighteen anti- | 
Lecompton Democrats—from New York three, | 


rom 
forty to fifteen—the anti-Lecompton Democrats 
have increased from thirteen to eighteen, or rather 
from twelve to eighteen. The Lecompton men 


Pennsylvania, three in Ohio, three in Indiana, || 
and two in Connecticut; and gained one in Cali- 
fornia, in lieu of the brave and noble Joseph C. 


ciple of non-intervention. No anti-Lecompton 
Democrat who was a candidate for reélection was 
defeated except Mr. McKibbin, who lives in a 


| 
| 
subject of slavery as connected with the Territo- | 
ries seem to prevail, and where the patronage of | 
the President is very great—a free State, and the | 
| 

1 


whose Legislature passed resolutions of instruc- | 
tions to her Senators to support the Lecompton 
We told our friends from the slave 
States what would be the result of their course, | 


seemed to be acting exclusively for themselves 
and their own local interest, without caring what 
became of the Democracy in the free States, and 
the sequel shows that if all the Democrats in the 
House were combined, we would be in a hopeless 
minority. Had Democrats from the South been 
a little more tolerant and just, all would have been 
well, and they would have been saved the trouble 
of making those passionate appeals to the south- 





| ing the principles and doctrines for which w 


| unscrupulous cohorts of Republicanism, 


| and will remain as dark spots upon it 





ern Opposition to come over and help us elect a 
Speaker. And let me say to them right here, if 
they attempt to sustain or carry out in the presi- 
dential contest the doctrines for which they con- 


abroad now—‘* To your tents, O Israel!” 

I have not included in my calculation the States 
of Minnesotaand Oregon. Neither were admitted 
into the Union until after the final vote was taken 
on the Lecompton question. Minnesota’s Sena- 
tor, however, Mr. Rice, tied his State to the Pres- 
ident’s territorial policy and she swept off into 
the Republican ranks. We now have two Re- 
publican Representatives from there, in place of 





Lane, still stands in the Administration lines, and 
supports its territorial policy of carrying slavery 
into the Territories by virtue of the Constitution. 
He announces to the world, from his place in the 
Senate, that her Representative on this floor was 
elected pledged to that doctrine; but he forgot to 
state that his election (I say it with no disrespect) 
was barely carried by great exertion—his major- 
ity being only seventeen. Yes, sir, Oregon, Demo- 
cratic Oregon, was nearly lost to us; and although 
General Lane iseverywhere regarded as the leader | 
of the Democracy there, even his great popularity 
will not be able to keep it in the ascendant long 
on the basis upon whieh he has plantedit. Mark 
the prediction ! 

But, Mr. Clerk, it is proper for me to say, in 
this connection, that most of the Lecompton men 
who succeeded in a reélection had to repudiate | 
their own measure before their constituents, while 
those who were defeated sought refuge in the | 
White House, and Mr. Buchanan has put them 
into this and that place, as best he could; but, 
pons man, he has had so man 





them all. Furthermore, not a Democratic con- 
vention in a free State, barring those of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the President has given nearly all 
his friends office, and California, which is ultra 
anti-popular sovereignty in sentiment, and where 
some of her most gifted sons—Broderick of the 
United States Senate, and Ferguson, of the State 
Senate—were hunted down by the President for 
opposing his policy, as McKibbin and others have 
been and are being hunted down, politically, by 
him, Scarcely a county or township Democratic 
meeting has convened since the Lecompton ques- 
tion came up, but has passed resolutions sustain- 


enlace i 


wounded on his || 
yands that he has not been able to take care of || 





| 
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tended. Many of them were foolish enoy 
the same time, to give a quasi indorsement 
Administration, and the result was a defe 


at of the 
| party at the polls. Judge Doveras, and |et a 
beg gentlemen to remember this fact, for it is 


deeply significant, is the only Democrat in any 
free State, barring those of alifornia, since th. 
crusade has been made against popular pele. 
eignty, that has succeeded at a general election: 
and he had a hand to hand fight of it with the 
the lead of Lincoln, and the lean and ahleeeoee 
of the President, cheered on and commanded b 
his Attorney General. These are God’s wethe 
and have passed into the history of the country, 
> 


Ste 8 pages. 
Tell me not, sir, it is improper to proclaim them 
in this place and at this time. Truth should 
always be spoken. 

I mention these facts, Mr. Clerk, not to raise 
anew the Lecompton issue, for I have given gy. 
ficient evidence of my willingness to forget it by 


| voting for Mr. Bococx, General Mittson, and My. 


Houston, for Speaker; all southern gentlemen 


'| who differed with and voted against me upon it: 


and I mention them not to cast blame upon the 
Democracy anywhere—far from it; but simply to 
show our Democratic friends South what disas. 
ters overtook us in the free States in consequence 
of the President’s suicidal territorial policy—al| 
except Illinois and California going against ys: 
and to say that if that policy is persisted in, more 
terrible disasters will overtake us in the future, 
If you attempt to sustain the doctrines Mr. Bueh- 
anan has put forth in his late message, and are 
successful in it, which we do not mean you shall 
be, you will drive the last nail in the lid of the 
coffin of the great northwestern Democracy. Le: 
me appeal to you to pause before it is too late! 
We want to be with you; we want to stand with 
you for the Constitution and the Union; as the 
only hope of the perpetuity of both rests upon the 
Democratic party; but we never can and we never 
will yield to any other doctrines upon the subject 
of slavery than those enunciated in the Cincinnati 
Convention. There we stand and intend to stand, 
on the broad platform of non-intervention. 

My incidental allusions to the Administration, 
although they may appear harsh, are justified by 
its course of conduct towards the Illinois Democ- 
racy. Up to this hour it has pursued them with 
unrelenting malignity, and has retained a gang of 
outlaws in office to insult and harass them. Inmy 
own district—in my own county—as good and true 
Kentucky and Tennessee Democrats as ever lived 
have been removed from office by it within the last 
summer, and Abolitionists appointed in their 
places,when no one of its Danite votaries could be 
found in the vicinity to take the positions. And 
must we kiss the hand that smites us? Never! 
never! Ineverwill! But I will notdwell upon that 
matter now, as I intend hereafter to bring it to the 
attention of the House. I must sa Te cla: 
that the Administration wreckers in llinois, num- 
bering a few Government officials, are preparing 
to send a delegation to Charleston. ies Isaac 
Cook, postmaster at Chicago, who has no intel- 
lectual — to produce such a thing—for he can 
searcely read, and cannot spell or write a sing! 
sentence in the English language correctly, and 
has only capacity to be a mere ward politician 
and a mixer of mint-juleps—has issued an a‘- 
dress, which of course was written in Washing- 
ton for him, commanding the faithful to be on 


| hand at Springfield, the capital of Illinois, on the 


10th day of January next, to appoint their dele- 
gates. The doctrines of that cea which are, 
of course, the doctrines of the Administration, and 
only derive their importance from that fact, are 
so startling and so full of absolutism, that I ask 
the Clerk to read the passages which I have 
marked, to show their character 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


“ The organization of the party commences with the town 
ship conventions, which are the primary meetings of the 
Democracy. At these, the Democrats of the township 45 
semble en masse, consult together, nominate candidates for 
township offices, appoint committees to transact the neces- 


| sary party business of the township, appoint delegates (0 


county Ay pment and provide ways and means for cr 
rying on y campaigns. 

“The couuiy conenaiie is next in order. It is - 
posed of delegates from the several townships, and, in a¢- 
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: tion to nominating county officers, creating committees, | 
Fo itappoints delegates to all the superior conventions | 
mal within and for the State. The legisiative, senato- 
~ congressional, and State conventions, are each com- 
aa of delegates chosen by the county conventions. They 
ab perform the same duties within their respective spheres 
= the county conventions do within theirown, except that 
he legislative and congressional conventions do not send 
delegates to any other convention. The State convention 
<ends delegates to the national convention, which is the 
highest tribunal known to the organization of the party. 
The national convention exercises a controlling power 
over the Democracy of the whole Union, nominates can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, and settles 
authoritatively all questions touching the organization or 
we policy of the party. ois : ; 
«Connected with the State organization is the legisla- 
tive caucus. itis composed ot the Democratic members 
of the Legislature, and its province is to decide, during the 
sessions of the Legislature, What measures shall be sup- 


ported by the party. If the Governor be a Democrat, he is 
er officio the head of the party in the State, and has a ree- 
* 


ognized right to suggest measures for the consideration of 
= Connected with the national convention is the congres- 
sional caucus. Itis composed of the Democratic Senators 
and Representatives, and during the sessions of Congress 
it decides authoritatively all party questions administers the 
party law, determines what shall be made party measures, 
and exercises a general supervision and contro! over the 
interests of the party Pee the Union. If the Presi- 
dent and his advisers are Democrats, they bear the same 
general relation to the congressional caucus that they do to 
Congress itself.’? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. There itis! The 
President claimed to be the supreme dictator of 
the party ! Comment, Mr. Cler , is unnecessary 
upon such monstrous doctrine; and yet it is but 
a twin-brother to the power claimed by the Pres- 
ident, that the Constitution spreads slavery over 
the Territories. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I am going to talk for alittle 
while longer to southern Democrats, upon my 
own responsibility, and in my own way. I rep- 
resent, In part, the western Democracy here— 
that Democracy which is conservative, and has no 
interest in quarreling either with the North or the 
South, for she is connected with both by the ties 
of commerce ys perenne Their vast pos- 
sessions have been overspread by men from both 
sections, and they feel entirely competent to and 
will bind both over to keep the peace one towards 
the other, if it becomes necessary. I know your 
high mettle, your impetuous nature, your warm 
blood, your dashing chivalry, and your sensitive 
pride, and I do not wonder that you are restless 
and discontented at the treaso.. of northern Abo- 
litionists against your institutions; but you must 
not hold the Democracy responsible. e of that 
section have stood together with you in many a 
hard-fought contest, and want to stand with you 
sull, if we can do so on the broad foundation of 
principle. All your constitutional rights we have 
defended, when we have been proscribed for it at 
home. We mean to defend them still; but we 
do not recognize as one of those rights, nor did 
you in 1856, when the Cincinnati platform was 
adopted, that you can carry your slaves into a 
Territory of the United States and hold them there 
as property,in defiance of the decree or will of the 
people inhabiting it; and we.want you distinctly to 
understand that. You heretofore agreed to it, and 
we want you to be faithful to that agreement, not 
violate it. In the language of Mississippi’s dis- 
tinguished Senator, we want ‘‘ neither to cheat 
nor to be cheated.” We shall stand by it our- 
selves, inside the lines of party organization, and 
on the 23d day of April next, shall go up to the 
Charleston convention from the free States, repre- 
senting one million two hundred and twenty-four 
thousand seven hundred and fifty men who cast 
their votes in those States for Buchanan and 
Breckinridge in 1856, against six hundred and 
nine thousand five hundred and eighty-seven cast | 
for them, at the same election, m the slave States; 
being but twelve thousand one hundred and ninety- 
eight more than were given in the single State of 
New York for the presidential candidates at that 
time. We shall meet you there with no unkind 
feeling, but as brethren. We shall have no acri- 
mony, no epithets, no abuse to bestow upon you; | 
and we have no doubt but our good wishes will | 
be reciprocated. While } tell you this, I want to | 
tell you at the same time, so you will not be dis- | 
‘ppointed, that we do not intend to declare in the || 
platform of principles that the Constitution car- || 
ries slavery into the Territories, and establishes it | 














there in defiance of the publicwish. We do not 
intend to declare that it is the duty of the Ter- 
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| inside of it and not out. 


| most dependent retainers, will dare to enunciate 


| million two hundred and twenty-four thousand 


| law and toa fair an 
| shall denounce all intervention in your State affairs, 














ritorial Legislatures either to pass laws for or 


| 
| 
. a } 
against slavery. We do not intend to declare | 


| that, inany possible event, Congress has the right || 


to pass, or that it is our duty to pass, laws for | 
its protection in the Territories. We do not in- | 
tend to declare in favor of repealing existing 
laws for the suppression of the slave trade. We 
do not intend to declare that the neutrality laws 
ought to be repealed, and hostile expeditions 
allowed to be fitted out within the jorksiction of | 


{ 
| 
| 


the United States against friendly or neutral Pow- || 


ers. But we do intend to declare in favor of the 
Cincinnati platform, and neither raise nor submit 
to any new tests, unless it is we will not recog- 
nize any man as a Democrat who is not for the 
Union as it is, and is willing to fieht his battles 
Not a delegate in that | 
convention from a free State, except, perhaps, it 
may be those from California, not even those from | 
Pennsylvania, although they be Mr. Buchanan’s 


the sentiments that some of you have avowed 


touching your assumed right to introduce slavery || 


into the Territories in opposition to the popular 
will. We shali differ from you. Yet we differ 
as friends, and, although we differ widely, we 
shall call on you to return to your first love, the 
Cincinnati platform, and shall expect you to do 
it as an act of justice to us and fairness to your- 





selves. Our delegation will be much the largest, 
and we shall represent double as many people as 
you, and let me ask if a minority should require | 


a majority to yield and adopt their plans and || 


views? Let me ask southern Democrats—I put 
itto their patriotism, their conscience and their 
honor, whether they will have a right, moral or 
political, to ask a delegation representing one 
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the world’s surface settled down into its present 
form! 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, of 
which Mr. Morais has handed us his report, the 
following interruptions took place: 


|| Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentlemanallow mea 


moment? 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. No, sir; not now. 
Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is commenting 
upon the political history of my State, and if he 
will allow me five minutes, I will set him right. 
| It seems to me wrong for a gentleman to arraign 
the political condition of a State represented upon 


|, this floor, and not allow her representatives to cor- 
|| rect his statements. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. I think it probable 

that I should not agree with the gentleman from 

| California in reference to the struggle in that 

State, and I do not think it necessary to discuss 
| the matter here. 


|| Mr. SCOTT. I will give the gentleman figures, 


| and meet him upon the tssue at any time he wishes 
to make it. 

| Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I have stated what 

| the facts are in reference to the instructions of the 

Legislature in regard to the Lecompton constitu- 

tion. 

Mr. SCOTT. I give notice now, and I wish 
| the House to hear it, that the gentleman refuses 
| to allow me to make a correction of his remarks. 
, After he gets through, I wilf reply to that portion 
of his remarks having reference to California pol- 
itics. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I have no objection 
to the gentleman giving his version of the Ristory 
of political matters in California; but I ean say to 
him that perhaps they are understood vastly dif- 
| ferent by the people of the Atlantic States from 





seven hundred and fifty voters to go over to those 


| representing six hundred and nine thousand five 


hundred and eighty-seven? We would like, gen- 


| tlemen, to oblige you, but we cannot do it in that 


respect. We shall go to the Charleston conven- 
tion and vindicate tes right to the fugitive slave 
impartial execution of it. We 


we shall fix the seal of our reprobation on the in- 
surrectionary movement of John Brown and his 
guilty confederates in Virginia, and declare it a 
necessary result of the ‘ irrepressible-conflict”’ 
doctrine; but at the same time with the sentiment 
blazoned all over our banner, in words of living 
light, ‘* the people of a Territory like those of a 
State shall decide for themselves whether they 
will or will not have slavery within their limits.” 
We shall do more—we shall with you nominate 
the right man and place him upon the right plat- 
form of principles; a man that can be elected, and 


| has a soul sufficiently capacious to embrace the 


whole Union, (and we have many such;) and we 


| shall then go up to battle, as we were wont to do 


of old, as a united and harmonious army, and 
victory will perch upon our banner again, and we 
will mingle our voices in one accord at the glori- 
ous result. . 

Mr. Clerk, I will only add, in conclusion, that 
I cannot bring myself to believe that the American 
Union has yet fulfilled its high destiny. If so, its 


| career has indeed been short, but brilliant. If so, 


it has only proven an ignis fatuus to the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and lived only long 
enough for them to taste its sweet waters, and 
then have them turn to bitterness. When the da 

shall come that rends it asunder, it will bring with 
it a long night of darkness and despair. Civipdis- 
cord will rage, and the hissing and cracking flames 
of consuming cities, towns, and dwellings will 
light up the pathway to death. The whole land 
will be stained with fraternal blood and dressed 
in the weeds of mourning. No one need hug to 
his bosom the delusive phantom that there will be 
a peaceable dissolution. Woe unto us when that 
day cometh! The uproar and horror consequent 
upon it cannot be compared, in the imagination, 
as a political event, to anything less terrific than 
the primeval day when earth’s convulsions ele- 
vated the mountains, leveled the plains, plowed 


| out the ways of the rivers, poured the waters from 


their hidden caverns out at countless openings, 
and they went leaping and dashing along their 
unfettered course, with a wildand maddened: shout, 
to the great ocean that swallowed them up, and 


| the manner in which he ufderstands it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes, sir; because the Black Re- 
publicans have put a different color upon it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. If, at any time, I 
_make a mistake, or do not state facts correetly, I 
will take pleasure in making the correction. I 
concluded this morning that 1 would not give way 
to any gentleman, but finish my remarks. 

Mr. MILLSON. With the gentleman’s per- 
| mission, I will interrupt him for amoment. The 
| gentleman’s appeals are made to southern Demo- 
crats; and the gentleman has declared that it is the 
| intention of northern Democrats, at Charleston, to 
| tell the southern Democrats, among other things, 
| that it is not the intention of northern Democrats 
| to reéstablish the African slave trade, or to repeal 
| the laws prohibiting the African slave trade, or 
| to repeal the neutrality laws; all which would seem 
| toimply that the gentleman from Illinois supposes 
that the southern Democracy intend to ask those 
| changes in the established policy of the Govern- 
ment. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Illinois, if that is his meaning, that heis not war- 
| ranted in supposing that it is the purpose of the 
| southern Demoeracy, or any of them, to ask any 
| of these changes. And I think it the mere incum- 
bent upon myself, at this time, to offer this sug- 
gestion to the gentleman from Illinois, because I 
have seen, with some regret, that, from erroneous 
| reports in many northern papers, my own posi- 
| tion upon these questions has been misrepresented 
and perhaps misunderstood, from their attributing 
to me the remarks made by another gentleman 
upon this floor, and ascribing to me the deelara- 
tion that I was not prepared to say.whether I 
might not, at some future time, be willing to re- 
vive the African slave trade. 

[ have risen, however, more particularly to 
rescue the southern Democracy from the unjust 
imputatton—though I am sure the gentleman did 
not design it—that they were in favor of reviving 
the African slave trade, or repealing the laws pro- 
hibiting that trade, or of repealing our neutrality 
laws. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The gentleman from 
Virginia has forgotten, I presume, what I said yes- 
terday. I then stated distinctly that I was speak- 
ing, and would speak, in what I had to say, of 
what I regard as ultra doctrines, exclusively to 
| ultra southern men, and that I must be so under- 

stood throughout my remarks. I wish to be so 
understood now. know, sir, and I am proud 
of the fact, that in this House, as well as else- 
| where, nearly the entire body of southern Demo- 
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crats are opposed to the measures to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. MILLSON. I accept very cheerfully the 
explanation of the gentleman. I did not remem- 
ber the qualifying remark he made yesterday; but 
the gentleman will perceive that his remarks to-day 
have a much aad application. ‘They apply to 
the southern Democracy generally; for he spoke 
of the position northern Democrats intended to 
take in respect to the southern Democrats. I 
thought it due to them to correctany such impres- 
sion, a8 it was due to myself to correct the mis- 
statements as to my own personal position. In- 
deed, | have seen so many of these errors of 
statement in the newspapers lately, that | am al- 
most disposed to express the hope that my friends 
abroad will believe nothing of me they see in the 
newspapers, unless they have some other reason 
for their belief upon the subject. 

Mr. MORRIS, of [linois. I only wish to re- 
peat what I said yesterday, that [ wish to be 
understood as referring only to ultra southern 
men. I cast no such imputation upon the Dem- 
ocrats of the southern States, as the gentleman 
supposes. I had no design to do so; but | combat, 
and have throughout my remarks, the ultrasouth- 
ern view upon one side, and the abolition views 
upon the other, and I do not design my remarks 
to be misunderstood as having any wider range. 

Now that I have given way to the gentleman 
from Virginia a morfent, upon his appeal to me, 
itis only courtesy that | should give way to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will not accept that courtesy 
at the hands of the gentleman from Lllinois at this 
time. There are some portions of his speech rel- 
ative to my State which I did not hear. I shall, 
therefore, defer my remarks until I can read his 
speech and ascertain what he has said in regard 
to the Democracy of California. But I will say 
now, that theattack which the gentleman has made 
on the sixty-one thousand Democrats in the State 
of California comes with an ill grace from him, 
as the friend of Srepnen A. Doveias, who may 
be the nominee of the Charleston convention. 
That speech of his will be quoted and rung by the 
Opposition from every hill-top and valley of the 
State, while I may be battling under the banner 
of, and striving to gain these sixty-one thousand 
votes for, Sreruen A. Dovetas. 

But so far as that is concerned, the remarks 
which the gentleman has made, reflecting on the 
Democratic party in California, *‘ pass by me as 
the idle wind, which J regard not.”’ That party 
is based on conservatism and on a Union-loving 
spirit. It was not merely on the Lecompton or 
anti-Lecompton policy that that vote was based, 
but it was given against the sectional and geo- 
graphical parties of the Confederacy, An issue 
was made and forced upon us by the anti-Le- 
compton party. We accepted the issue, and re- 
ferred it to the ballot box; and we defeated the 
anti-Lecompionites by thirty thousand votes, 
Now, will that gentleman pretend to assert that 
Federal influence or Federal power corrupted thirty 
thousand freemen on the Pacific coast? Will he 
assert that we had any occasion to hunt down the 
deceased Senator from California? When men 
form conspiracies, when they league together to 
strike a blow, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
are prompted by some motive in striking. Mr. 
Broderick was never strong enough in the State 
of Californja to create any fear, or to hold out any 
inducement to have him hunted down. 1 know 
full well that the cry has rung from one end of the 
Union to the other, that the Democratic party had 
formed a conspiracy to strike down that distin- 
guished gentieman. | brand that charge here now, 
in the face of the country, as an infamous false- 
hoodanda base calumny. What motive was there 
for wishing to get rid of Senator Broderick? So 
far as he was concerned, he was routed, his fol- 
lowers defeated, his friends scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. What was his single life worth 
in consideration of such a great triumph staring 
us in the face? 

But these are matters which I will touch upon 
more fully and elaborately after a careful perusal 
and examination of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois. If these remarks had come from 
the Republican side of the House, I would have 


expected and borne them; but to come from a gen- 


| facts, | was willing to be corrected. 
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tleman who still, by his acts and votes, keeps 
within the organization of the Demoeratic party— 


to come from the recognized friend of Srernen || nominated Mr. McKibbin as one, and an 

| A. Doveras, | have listened to them with a feel- || gentleman whose name I do not reme ' 
| ing rather of sadness than of anger; and when in 
| a calmer, cooler, and more dispassionate mood, I 
| shall place before the country and the House the 


whole political circumstances connected with the 
last election as they really transpired in the State 


which I have the honor, in part, to represent. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Although the gen- 
tleman from California said he did not choose to 
accept a courtesy at my hands, he has done so to 
a limited extent; and has undertaken to give what 
he says is a correct version of the position of par- 
ties in the State of California. I remark that on 
this occasion I speak only for myself. I do not 


| deem it necessary, inasmuch as the matter is to be 
brought to the attention of the House hereafter, 


when, perhaps, | may have something more to 
say, for me to reply to the gentleman at this time 
atlength. lam not to be ame from my posi- 

this interruption. I stated distinctly, 


tion b 
| when lee interrupted by the gentleman in the 


first instance, that, if I had misapprehended the 


I wish not to do any injustice. I made no attack 
on the Democracy of the gentleman’s State, or 
the Democracy of any other State, nor is it my 


purpose to do so; but, probably, as I remarked a || 
few moments ago, we may look at the contest | 


from a different stand-point. 

Mr. Broderick, the deceased Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, has been alluded to here by a member 
from that State, ina manner which it is not neces- 
sary for metorespond to. He has friends in this 
vicinity who cherish his memory, and to whom 
his fame is dear; and these friends will, doubtless, 
protect both. But, as 1 have said, I will not be 
driven from the course of my remarks by anythin 
which may be said. I have my purpose; aha 
that I shall steadily pursue. I know that the 


slightest allusion to the state of things in Cali- | 
fornia wakes up a sensitiveness which is, perhaps, | 


unjustifiable. As I have already stated, I desired 


not to cast any unjust imputation on the character | 
of the Democracy of California, nor have I done | 
so; but I did say that the Government patronage | 


was great there, and so itis. In these remarks 
I did not undertake to say that every man who 
opposed the policy of Mr. Broderick and Mr. 
McKibbin was corrupt. I cast no imputation 
whatever on them or the party. I cast none now. 
I merely stated facts in reference to their support 
of the Lecompton policy. If the people of Cal- 
ifornia desired to support that policy, they had 
a right to do so; and I have no right to question 
the propriety of that act on their part—I never 
have questioned it. I say now that I have made 
no new test, and seek to make none; but I have 


been stating what has been the effect of this Le- | 


compton question on the free States, with the view 
of showing the danger to the Democratic party of 
the nation if it is persisted in—this is my only 
object. 

In connection with that, I did state that the 
Legislature of California was the only Legislature 
of a free State which passed resolutions of instruc- 
tion in favor of the Lecompton contrivance. That 


| is true. The Lecompton Democracy there did 


beat the anti-Lecompton Democracy, and no one 


doubts, | suppose, that the presidential patronage | 


and power were exerted in California, as well as 
in New York, Illinois, and other States, in favor 


of the Lecompton policy. Not the least tolera- | 


tion has been allowed to any Democrat who dif- 
fered from the President upon it. 
been hunted down everywhere, like the hare upon 
the mountain. That is what we complain of. We 
make no new test ourselves, and desire none 
made on us, and are seeking to avoid disasters in 
the future—not to arraign any person or party. 
Mr. BURCH. I would ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if he is not aware that in the recent con- 
test in California, the Republicans and the anti- 
Lecomptonites united, each nominating a candi- 
date for Congress, and that a coalition was made? 
Mr. MORRIS, of Llinois. 1 will answer the 
gentleman from California very cheerfully. Ido 
not know that fact; on the contrary, I saw the 
proceedings of an anti-Lecompton convention or 
meeting held in that State at which they refused 


I] the Republicans, and we succeede 
|, united vote by a majority of over six 


‘| tleman has alluded to the members on ¢} 
|| elected as being in favor of the Admi 
|, that lam one of the persons he alludes 


I say so now. | 


They have | 
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| to cooperate with the Republicans in the tien 
| inations which they were about to make and 
’ 

' ther 
j . mber th >) 
| candidates for Congress. eae 
Mr. BURCH. I will state that, prior to the 
| election, one of the Republican candidates leaving, 
. , 
; : Colone 
E. D. Baker, now a Republican, and Mr. MeKit, 
| bin, were alone in the field. The Democracy 
| therefore, of that State did, in that contest, fight 
| the united forces of the enti Lecomslonites and 

Over their 
J , teen thou- 
| sand. Let me say, further, inasmuch ag the gen- 
this floor 
istration, 


: : to. Lintro- 
|| duced into the Senate of California asubstitute for 


|| the famous resolutions introduced by Mr, Ferou- 


| agentleman, formerly a citizen of Illinois 


] 


|| son—who is alluded to as having been hunted 


|| down—known as the Ferguson resolutions. Th» 
|| substitute, indorsing the Administration, was 
|| adopted. I afterwards received the nominatioy 
|| for a seat in this House at the hands of my party: 
| and, sir, I was not fortunate enough to have aiy 
| friend of mine in any Federal office in that Stat: 
|| and, so far from being nominated by Federal ingly. 
|| ence, the Federal officers in that State opposed my 

nomination almost unanimously. f 

Mr. HASKIN. Will the gentleman give way 
a moment? I would ‘be pleased if the member 
|| from California would state to this House whether 
| the Administration Democracy of California, jy 
|| their campaign last fail, did not place themselves 

upon the Eineinnati platform upon the interpreta- 
| tion of the Kansas and Nebraska bill as given by 
|| Senator Dovetas, and as also given by the Pres- 
|| ident in his letter of acceptance of the nomination 
| at Cincinnati: that the people of a Territory, like 
|| those of a State, control their own domestic insti- 
|| tutions? 

Mr. BURCH. They did no® 

Mr. HASKIN. They did not? 

Mr. BURCH. They did not take the position 
that the people of a Territory can, like those ofa 
State, determine their domestic institutions until 
they come to form a State constitution. We did 
not indorse the interpretation of the Cincinnati 
|| platform as given by any one but ourselves. 

Mr. HASKIN. It has been my understanding 
that the Democracy of California fought their bat- 
tle upon the Cincinnati platform as explained by 
the author of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, Sena- 

| ator Dovetas. 

Mr. BURCH. No, sir. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will state that upon ane 
stump—and I made over sixty speeches—I took 
ground in opposition to the reopening of the Afn- 
can slave trade, and I distinctly stated that the 
Territorial Legislature had no right whatever to 

|| exclude slavery from the Territories, until they 
|| formed a State constitution—to use a phrase that 
| Lused upon the stump, that the southern man had 
|| as much right to go into the Territories with his 
|| negroes, as the northern man with his wooden nut- 
‘|| megs and wooden clocks. 
| Mr. HASKIN. Will the gentleman from Ca! 
| ifornia allow me to ask whether he will vote lor 
| Srernen A. Douctas if nominated by the Charles- 
ton convention ? » 

| Mr. SCOTT. Most assuredly. I will go tor 

| him, if nominated, cheerfully, in opposition to 4 
| Black Republican. 

| All I have claimed 

| 

| 

| 


| 





| 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. an 
has been admitted by the gentlemen from Califor 
nia; that they differ from us upon this Lecompto! 
question; that so differing, they nominated ther 
men and elected them, and that resolutions wer 

ssed through the Legislature instructing We 

nators from that State to support the President * 
Lecompton policy, and, further, that Californie 
is the only free State, as I charged, where the 
Lecompton policy did prevail. Let me say, how- 
ever, right here, in reply to the gentleman irom 
|| California that I was not aware that the meeting 
_ or agreement to which he refers between the antl- 
'| Lecompton Democrats and Republicans 100k 
|| place; and I will say further that if the anti-Le- 
|| compton Democrats in California had pursued - 
|| course which they pursued in Illinois, and fought 
|| their battle alone without a union with either the 
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\dministration or the Republicans, it would have || —not yet sufficiently compact to have, so far as || nominee, as themselves Republicans. That is the 
soon better. Ifthey united with the Republicans, || the country at large is informed, any very definite || necessary, common-sense, practical view of the 
hey did differently from what I would have done; || and settled policy. Well, sir, we all meet here, matter. Aman anywhere who votes the Repub- 
but it is not my province to sit in judgment upon || and our first duty is toelecta Speaker. The Re- | lican ticket, is a Republican. It is useless to de- 
their acts. They were their own proper judges |) publican party put forward a nominee who not | fine or discriminate about it. When we talk of the 
to determine such matters for themselves, under || only is objectionable to us as the exponent of | strength of a party in any part of the country, we 
the circumstances surrounding them. their principles in general, but is particularly ob- | estimate it by the votes deposited in the ballot- 
noxious to the greater portion of this side of the box. That is the only test. And so, when we 
House who represent southern constituencies, in | come to divide and define parties in this House, 
consequence of his connection with this Helper | we do it by the record of votes. The yeas and 
| book, of which we have heard so much. I do | nays stand forever as the proof of the party af- 
not intend to go into a discussion of that subject, | finitties and party connections of members. 
but I would put it to honest and conscientious But, | pass from those gentlemen who have 
men everywhere, whether it be strange, in the || gone over to the enemy to the other anti-Lecomp- 
| present excited condition of the public mind in | ton Democrats who, so far, have not voted for 
the southern States, that southern gentlemen come || the candidate either of the Republicans or of the 
_ here and find that their political enemies have put | Democrats. I say that now, at this moment, the 
in nomination for the high office of presiding over || responsibility, in my opinion, of the non-organi- 
_ the deliberations of this body,a man who recom- | zation of the House rests especially upon their 
mended, whether ignorantly or inadvertently or | shoulders, and I will prove it. As to those who 
1 L not, the circulation of a book containing doctrines || have already gone over to the enemy, the respons- 
the discussion of the great questions w ich are | so vile and atrocious that no honest man can find ibility which they have assumed is past and gone. 
now distracting the public mind of the country. | language strong enough in which to denounce After an interruption by Mr. Hasgim, Mr. 
[ trust I may have an opportunity upon some fu- | them—lI ask whether it be strange that we should || Mixes continued: 
ture occasion to do so; but I now desire to call the || consider such a nominee utterly unfit to preside || Now, sir, the point at which 1 was, was this: 
attention of the House to a few practical remarks || over us? And when we find the Republican party, || that the responsibility for not organizing the 
and suggestions, which I propose to throw outin |) in pursuance of a policy which they think most || House rests upon those anti-Lecompton Demo- 
the hope that they may tend, in the first place, to || conducive to their party success, remaining ob- || crats who so far have refused to vote either for the 
expedite our organization, by producing some || stinately and pertinaciously silent upon the sub- || Republican candidate or the Democratic candi- 
concert of action among those elements upon this || ject of this infamous book and its indorsement, || date. It is well known, certainly universally be- 
foor who are, professedly, equally opposed to || and refusing to purge themselves of the criminal |, lieved, that, if these gentlemen would cast their 
the Republican party. and treasonable taint, as some one or two indi- || votes with us, we could immediately elect a 
I was about to say yesterday, at the time that || viduals of them have done, (and I honor those |) Speaker. How would we accomplish it? Thus: 
| yielded to what proved to be a very happy col- |! eentlemen for their manly independence in refus- || we have been assured by the southern Opposition 
loquial debate—happy, I think, in its results—I || ing to submit to the party gag, and to be kept in || that, whenever we can nea them that their votes 
was about to say, that I did not conceive that the |) the yarty traces by the party lash;) when, I say, || will elect, they will come over and vote with us. 
Demoeratic party proper of this House is in any || we find the whole party, with those few individ- || Whenever the anti-Lecompton men precede, in 
degree responsible for our non-organization up to || ual exceptions, refusing to repudiate at once all | other words, they will follow. The combination, 
thismoment. I can speak, I think, with impar- || sympathy with Helper’s atrocious doctrines, it | of course, elects. 
tiality, because it is generally known that I am || must concentrate aaa intensify, upon our side of Now, sir, it is simply a question of time with 
not “a party man;’’ that I do not recognize party || the House, the opposition to the candidate they || these two parties as to which shall hold out the 
ties and party obligations in the sense and to the {| have thought proper to nominate. longest, the anti-Lecompton Democrats or the 
exteut which many, perhaps most, of my polit- Now, who are responsible upon this side of the || southern Opposition. Itis simply a question with 
ical friends and associates do. I am, sir, consid- |! House for its non-organization? The Demoeratic |, them as to which shall go over first. Now, I ask 
ered rather outside of the political fold of ‘‘ the party selected a gentleman as their nominee emi- || you, gentlemen of both of these parties, whether 
great national Democracy.”’ I have, however, in || nently fitted, it is conceded on all hands, for the || that is really high or patriotic ground to occupy ? 
the main, been able to act conscientiously and | high office to which they desired to elect him. I || When the country is distracted, one of the most 
heartily with the Democratic party, and I trust || suppose there is scarcely a gentleman upon this | important departments of the Government suffer- 
that 1 may continue to fee] myself at liberty to do || floor who, if put on oath as a witness, would not || ing through our inaction, actually threatened with 
so. But I still hold myself free, untrammeled, || testify to the Pet that he believes Mr. Bocock, of | atrophy, and honest contractors on the verge of 


and independent, always and upon all subjects || Virginia, most thoroughly competent and most |) ruin, I ask you whether thisis tenable ground for 
to take such a position in this House as I believe 


| admirably qualified to fill the Speaker’s chair. | you to occupy? “ 
most conducive to the interests and honor of my || Now, sir, having voted for him for a sufficient | But, sir, I (ll said that I thought the respons- 
immediate State. Iam a State-rightsman. Ido || length of time to show that we could not elect |, ibility rested specially upon the anti-Lecompton 
not lay the same stress upon party organization || him, unless the other two elements of opposition || men, for the reason that they profess to be Dem- 
that most politicians in this country do, We as- || to the Republican party would unite with us, the || ocrats; they still retain the name. They call 
semble here as the representatives of the people of || country may well ask upon whom rests the re- |, themselves simply anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
the various sovereign States which compose this || sponsibility of a failure to bring together those || implying that they only differ from the Demo- 
Confederacy, and it is our first duty to labor for |} different Opposition elements. Sir, I say thatthe || cratic party upon a single feature, upon a single 
the best interests of our own immediate people, || responsibility, in my judgment, rests with that || issue, and that issue one past and gone. I say, 
without doing injustice to the people of any sec- || party termed the anti-Lecompton Democrats. |) Mr. Clerk, can these gentlemen—a mere handfull 
tion of the country. It is obvious that political hose gentlemen profess—and their very naine || in point of numbers—can they continue to main- 
affinities, political associations, political organiza- || indicates their profession—profess still to be Dem- || tain that position before the country, the intelli- 
tions, must arise; and no man can act as an iso- | ocrats. They say they have not abandoned the || gent people of the country holding them respons- 
lated unit, and expect to effect any great political | principles which, as Democrats, they have always || ible forthe non-organization of the House? They 
object. lam, therefore, not one of those utterly || held. They say they are not to be * read out of | are holding off, keeping aloof from us week after 
impracticable men who will never take counsel || the Democratic party ;’’ and, in fact, that they are || week, yet still professing that they are Demo- 
with those whose political opinions do not abso- |, holding “ the true faith,’’ while the great body of || crats, still professing that they are opposed to the 
lutely and entirely coincide with his own, and will || the Democratic party has departed from it. They | Republican party; that they stand by the Cincin- 
never have his action in any degree shaped by the |) reiterate again and again, in the most earnest man- || nati platform; that they have not changed any of 
judgments of his political associates. | ner, that they are as much Democrats as ever. || their principles; and yet they will not vote with 
omuch for my independent position; and there- || Well, sir, have not ‘‘ Democrats’’ for years past | us! One single issue, they say, has torn them 
fore,as I humbly conceive, my right from my || been first and foremost utterly opposed to ‘* Re- || apart from their old party associations, and that 
stand-point to discuss this matter of the organi- || publicans?”? Has it not been a cardinal point of || is an issue which has passed practically from be- 
zation calmly, gravely, and impartially; tothrow | the Democratic faith to oppose the purposes, aims, || fore the country. Why, sir, ‘* Lecompton’’ has 
i i and ends of the Republican party? || no more todo with the organization of this House 


Out suggestions which, coming from no party | 
oF > § Pp y 7 | oa.5 
If, then, these ‘* anti-Lecompton’’ gentlemen |, than the Chinese war has. Mr. Clerk, what a 








ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. P. MILES, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Ix tHE House or Representatives, 
January 6, 1860. 


Mr. MILES said: 

Mr. Cierk: It was not my purpose enieie My 
as I stated when my friend from New York [Mr. 
Joun Cocurane] kindly yielded me the floor, to 
make an claborate speech, ortoenteratlength upon 


Source, influenced by no party predilections, or, || 
* least, by no party prejudices, may commend || are still ‘‘ Democrats,’’ they ought still to be as |, spectacle do these gentlemen present to the coun- 
‘iemselves to fair-minded men of all shades of | earnestly opposed to ‘* Republicans’’as they ever || try! May it not be said, ‘* Why here are men 
pinion who are opposed to the clection of the |; were. Then, what would seem to be their first || a are soembittered by party passion, who have 
Republican nominee for the Speakership. I said | duty on assembling here? To prove, in the most || been so soured, rendered so morose,’’ I might 
‘hat there were three elements in this House, all | unmistakable manner, that they are still ‘* Dem- || almost say ‘‘ so malignant in their feeling of op- 
professing to be equally opposed to, the princi- || ocrats,’’ by showing that they are still opposed || position to the Democratic party, with which they 
ples and purposes of the Republican party: first, | to the ‘‘ Republicans.’’ What practical mode is Ba so long acted, that they are unwilling to 
the Democratic party proper, which constitutes , there for them to show it? It can only be done || make any concession, unwilling to take any step 
‘ar the larger portion of this side of the House; , by a vote, and what is the very first vote which || with that party towards a common object and a 
secondly, the anti-Lecompton Democrats, who |, they have, so far, been called upon to give? A | common end,” 

- very few in number—a mere handfull; and i vote for Speaker. Now, how can a man be con- Can these gentlemen, then, avoid the respons- 
tuirdly, the southern Opposition, who, although || sidered a ees when he casts his first vote || ibility before the country of being, as I termed 
respectable in point of numbers, are still, it may |, against a ‘* Democrat” and for a ‘* Republican?” || them yesterday, ‘‘ the dis»rganizers’’ who stand 
_ said, no thoroughly-organized party—still, as | I consider those anti-Lecompton Democrats who || in the way of the electien of a conservative gen- 
‘Were, in the gristle, not yet in the bone and sinew |! have thought proper to vote for the Republican || tleman to preside over the deliberations of thig 
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House? They are the wedge that prevents the | brethren in England? Letus ‘‘ appeal to the coun- 
| try. 
}} 


coming together and coalescing of the elements 
that would be sufficient to effect an organization; 
that litle wedge removed, and the attainment of 
our common purpose can be effected. Now, s it 
not the part of magnanimity and patriotism in 
those gentlemen to come forward and throw aside 
the consideration of their personal grievances and 
their personal wrongs—if they have suffered wrong 
—and do that which will commend them to the 
approbation of all good men? Is there any class 
of their fellow-citizens who would blame them 
for that act? Is there any party throughout the 
length and breadth of the country that could justly 
say that they had been false to any of their pro- | 
fessions or recreant to any of their pledges? Some | 
of them have been elected to seats in this House, 
as | understand, upon the simple question of * op- | 
position to the Administration;’’ and there is a 
feeling amounting almost to bitter personabhos- 
tility between them and the Administration. But 
I ask them whether, in effecting the organization 
of this House—in providing for the payment of 
debts for which the honor and good faith of the 


country are pledged—they will allow such mo- || 


tives as these to influence them? 

1 am a little puzzled, I confess, at the attitude 
of some of these gentlemen. Either they are ina 
very vacillating and uncertain frame of mind— | 
constantly in doubt as to which way they should 


go—or else having arrived ata determination they || 


conceal it from motives of reticence that seem to | 
me as unwise as they are unmanly. I say it is 
unmanly for any gentleman of the House, at such | 
a time as this, to refuse to announce his principles | 
or to communicate what are his intentions or 
wishes with reference to its organization. Why 
should not these gentlemen at once inform this | 
House what course they will pursue? 
desire to show distinetly, ovenly, and fearlessly, 
that they have not deserted their principles, are 
not disposed to follow the evil example of those | 
of their original associates who have already gone 
over to the Black Republican party, let them come 
forward now, | again repeat, and show their faith 
by their works. Let them cast their votes in the 
— practicable manner in which they can be 


made effective against the Republican party, by 
voting for some one who can be sdasoedl over the 
Republican nominee. 
Now, sir, with reference to the gentlemen of 
the southern Opposition I have only this to say, 
that, while I think the anti-Lecompton gentlemen 
are those who should take the first step In a move 
toward us, still 1 think that they, the southern 
Opposition, should show their magnanimity, man- 
liness, and patriotic spirit, by acting for themselves | 
independently of the action of any other party or 
set, and in such a way as to defeat our common 


enemy. If they are willing at some time to vote 
for us, why not do itnow? What is gained by 
delay? lt appears to me nothing under heaven | 


but the mere saving of party pride; and I ask 


them whether they are not willing to sacrifice that || 


feeling of party pride to attain so great a good as 
the exclusion of a Black Republican indorser of 
Helper from a seat in that chair? 
Now, Mr. Clerk, | have made the remarks 
which | proposed doing yesterday. I did not in- 
tend, as | said, to make a long speech. I do not | 
know what effect these suggestions may have. I | 
have little reason to hope that they will have any | 
more influence than others which have been urged | 
much more forcibly and ably. But believing it to | 
be our first and imperative duty to try every hon- | 
orable mode of defeating the election of the Black | 
Republican nominee for the Speakership, by en- | 
deavoring to combine all the elements which pro- | 
fess undying opposition to him and to his party, | 
I have thrown out hastily these remarks, and let | 
them go for what they are worth, 
But, sir, 1 have another thing to say, Suppose | 
this anti-Lecompton quintette still persist in oceu- | 
ying theirisolated position, Suppose the southern 
Opposition still keep aloof from us, and that no | 
effective coalition can be formed; then I have this | 
»roposition to make, and I ask the attention of the | 
ene while I make it; because I do so in perfect 
good faith, and with perfect earnestness and sin- 
cerity. If, after being here for weary weeks, we | 
find # utterly impossible to organize this House, 
why should we not follow the example of our 





If they | 
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*? We profess to represent the sentiments of 


our constituents; we profess to come here em- 


| bodying their views and their convictions on all | 


| the great questions that divide the country. Now, 


\| sir, either we do or we do not. There is no better | 


| time than this to test that question. There is no 
| more effectual mode of doing it than by ‘‘a gen- 
| eral election.’’ Letus have ‘‘ a dissolution of Par- 


ilament;’’ let us ** take the sense of the country.’’ | 


The people of the entire country are more aroused 
at this particular time to the importance of the 


previous period in our history. 

And, sir, let me say just here to gentlemen of 
the other side that they greatly underrate, alto- 
gether underrate, the profound state of excitement 
now existing at the South. 
convulsion. 


_ much or with little reason. I am speaking of facts. 
lam speaking what | know, solemnly know, to be 
irue. Itis useless, then, gentlemen, to attempt to 


| iwnore the fact that the great mass of the southern | 
people are now in a state of terrible indignation | 
|| and tremendous excitement. 


If that fact cannot 
| be demonstrated it is impossible to prove anything 
by human testimony. 

Vur position is simply this: that the southern 
States, being the sole judges of what is best for 
their own interests, and for their own peace and 


destinies into their own hands. We do not in 
tend, therefore, to indulge in any ‘* bluster or bra- 


vado’’ as to what we can do in the event of a dis- | 


ruption of the Union. ‘That is a matter that 
declamation, menace, rhetorical flourishes, even 
sober argument, will throw very little light upon; 
it will have to be submitted to the stern arbitra- 
mentofarms. I say that, because! believe that 
will be inevitable; not because the South would, 
in case she thought proper (in accordance with 


her constitutional right) to retire from this Con- || 


federacy, desire to make war upon the North; but 
because we are constantly warned that, in such 
| an event, the North would make war upon us. 


Yes, sir, we are told that if we attempt to exer- | 


cise our undoubted right to withdraw from this 
Government,in which, as sovereign States, we are 
peers and equals, we will be treated as revolted 
provinces, and subjugated by force ofarms! Well, 
sir, the South is arming; and if she be not allowed 
to secede in peace, she will do it at the cost of 
war. She is the sole judge of the reasons which 


northern co-States. 

But, sir, there are those, even at the South, who 
deny the right of peaceable secession, and contend 
that there is no remedy for intolerable ils aris- 


States short of forcible revolution. 


with those who are ready for action. Call it then 
| revolution. Practically, it will be that. If we 


|| cannot agree on the constitutional right of seces- 


| sion, we can on the inalienable right of revolution. 
| Our forefathers exercised it in 1776, as their fore- 
| fathers did in 1688. Both of those great events 
| are honored land-marks in the history of our race. 
| I have said that the South, if compelled to dis- 
| solve this Confederacy, must be prepared for war; 
| not because she would seck it, but because the 
| North perpetually declares, that if the South does 
| venture to take such a step, the North will not 
| allow her to do it peaceably. And we have been 
| told that the population of the North is too much 
superior to that of the South to allow us to ho 
that we could be successful. I do not wish to be 
diverted into any long argument upon that sub- 
ject, but I will simply throw out this siggestion 
to northern men who make the threat: If your 
eighteen million did overrun our soil, inhabited 
by but eight million; if you did carry fire and 
sword with you; if you did deluge our land with 
blood, burn’ down our habitations, destroy our 
property, and devastate our fields, you would still 
| find your work had only begun. Why, sir, the 
| British overran the soil of my State in the Revo- 
lution. Did they hold it? No, sir; no power 
upon earth can hold in subjection by military force 
any considerable portion of the Anglo-Saxon race. 





great issues of the day than they have been atany | 


We are in a state of | 
It matters not to argue whether we | 
ought or ought notto be; whether we be so with || 


security, can, whenever they choose, take their | 


shall justify her and .the time when it will be ex- | 
pedient for her to break her connection with her || 


ing in this voluntary Confederation of sovereign | 
Well, in the | 


present condition of things, I will not nicely refine | 
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| The thing is simply an absurdity. _ Overrun our 
_ territory and hold usas subject provinces! Wo ld 
|| you have a standing ae at the South to hold 
us in subjection? Would you plant a chain of 
garrisons from one end of our territory to = 
_ other, in order to overawe our people? How oe 
| posterous! Do you suppose that the southern, 
|| States can be held in subjection as Lombardy i 

Venetia have been held by Austria? | put it : 
any man of common sense, whether he supposes 
it possible that the States at the South, with the 
number of troops which they can at once place . 
the field, with ample and fertile territory to St 
supplies for them, could be subdued and ae 
whelmed by any force which the North might sa 
/against them? I ask any sensible man whether 
| he believes it possible ‘*to whip”’ those States - 

the Courier and Enquirer of New York loves to 
express it—to whip those States “back into the 
Union?’ This is a pertinent query, and the North 
_must ponder gravely, calculate accurately, and 
weigh the matter carefully, before she answers jt 

My colleague the other day, [Mr. Boycer,} in 
an admirable speech which he delivered on this 
floor, endeavored to reduce the thing toa caleyly- 
tion of dollars and cents. I do not know how 
| accurately that calculation may have been mado: 
but without ciphering it out, does not every prac. 
tical man at the North see that the thing’ « yj) 
not pay?”’ If you were to attempt to subdue the 
South, in the first place it would lead to a war so 
bloody, so terrible, that the parallel of it has never 
yet blotted the page of history. Do YOu not see 
that it would be a war of extermination, or that 
you must soon abandon your attempt and come 
to terms of peace and settlement such as would be 
aeceptable to the South? Do any of you believe 
seriously that if the southern States were to secede 
from this Union, and you were to send an armed 
force to ** whip”? them, do you really believe 
| that if you succeeded in doing so (admitting that 
| it might be done temporarily by overwhelmingly 
superior numbers) that we would stay whipped? 
Is that characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race? 
| No, sir; they never stay whipped. 

But I believe that the South is impregnable to 
any power which may be sent against her. I have 
no fear or apprehension of any such result as that 
which the gallant and warlike editor of the Courier 
and Enquirer so confidently predicts. But | do 
think it is very proper at this time to throw out 
| to the consideration of candid and thinking men 
‘| some such reflections as those I have just ex- 
pressed. Gentlemen are too apt to talk abouta 
dissolution of the Union as a thing so impossible 
or so improbable that they dismiss it with a smile 
orasneer! But wise men cannot so easily dis- 
miss it. Sir, is a revolution—the determination 
|| of a people to change their form of government, 
|| to throw off the power of their rulers and assume 
| some other form of government or a different set 
| of rulers: is that a thing either unprecedented or 
| 


|| even rare? Does not the history of our owrrcoun- 
|| try and the history of our mother country prove 

that it is by no means impossible, even under 
|| greater disadvantages than those under which you 
|| yourselves deem that the South labors? Why, 


then, should we suppose this Government an ex- 
ception to every other government which has ever 
‘| existed? Is it impossible to have another revolu- 
'| tion inthis country ? “*Revolutions,” in truth, only 
1 arise among elevated and civilized races. Wit 
|| inferior races they are mere insurrections, having 
no informing idea; vague, purposeless, and easily 
suppressed. Revolutions arise when a spirited 
people who feel the oppressions of their govern- 
ment are willing not ‘‘to bear the ills they have, | 
but “to fly to others that they know not of, 
rather than submit to misrule and injustice. 

I am amazed when I see men—men who sv 
deemed honest and patriotic—attempt to treat this 
great question of disunion or revolution with flip- 
pancy, as if it were not worthy of serious thought 
or consideration. Ihave been trained ina school 
of politics accustomed to investigate first prin- 
ciples, and deduce conclusions by logical arg 
ments from those principles. I belong to a party 
which is not to be satisfied with high-sounding 
names, and words, and party rallying cries, 0" 
empty declamations about ‘‘ thisglorious Union: 
They have no more influence, in times of qneie. 
ment, when the political atmosphere is charge 
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with electricity, to allay the agitation of the pub- 
i ; 


. mind, or give confidence to the people, than | 


ould the bleatings of dumb animals. I belong 
S that school of politics which believes that the 


‘sand purposes of governmentare more sacred | 
more jealously to be guarded than the mere form | 


nd frame-work of government. We put the 
oa above the means—the object higher than the 
‘ystrumentality. When 2 pkg sage there- 


fore, no matter how admirable its form, no mat- 


ver how perfect in theory, no matter how dearly | 


allied with the most glorious associations, when 
that government fails to fulfill its great mission, 


.< true legitimate ends atid purposes, no free and | 


intelligent people ought to submit, or will sub- 
mit, long to its rule. ls not this a sentiment pecu- 
arly characteristic of our race? We allcame, more 
or less, from a common stock; we all imbibe our 
,jeasofliberty and constitutional govérnment from 
our English forefathers, or at least from the Eng- 
lish settlers in this country, who impressed upon 
us thestamp of theircharacterand genius. When- 
ever, therefore, any sovereign State of this Union 
deliberately determines that, in her solemn judg- 
ment, this Government has failed to carry out the 
creat purposes for which it was instituted, she 
has the inalienable right, in the sight of God and 
man, to throw off the yoke of that Government— 


to free herself from all connection with it; and in | 


so doing, she is responsible alone to the public 
opinion of the nations of the earth, to her own 
posterity, and to the impartial judgment which 
history may pronounce. 

Mr. Clerk, I was saying, at the time I made 
this digression, that I thought this was eminently 
a proper time to take the sense of the people of 
this country upon the distracting issues which 
divide them. 
organizing this House, let us at least elect a tem- 
porary Speaker, for the purpose of making those 
necessary appropriations, without which great 
confusion must ensue, and injury to honest con- 
tractors, as well as to the people at large. Having 
done that, and left the country, so far as its pecu- 
hiary position is concerned, with its honor and 


credit unimpaired, let us resign our seats as mem- | 


bers of this Congress, and appeal to our constitu- 
ents on the great question of the day. 
that proposition in perfect good faith. Lask, what 
objections are to be urged to it? I grant you ob- 
jections can instantly be urged if we look merely 
to our own personal convenience, comfort, and 
interest. No one would seek, I presume, a con- 
tested eleetion; no one would desire to subject the 
country to the excitement and the necessary ex- 
penses ofa general election, unless there was ey 


some great end and object to be accomplished. | 
That is the question. Is this a great end and ob- 


ject? and can that great end and object be accom- 
plished by the course I have suggested? It is— 
itean. I believe that if, at this particular time, 
we were all to resign and go home to our constit- 


If we cannot, therefore, succeed in | 


i} 





I make | 


uentsPand there truly represent to them the con- | 


dition of affairs; we would either immediately re- 
assemble and forthwith organize, or it would be 
demonstrated to the most incredulous  Union- 


saver’’ that madness still ruled the hour at the || 
North, and that the great experiment of our fathers || 


had indeed proved a failure ! 

_ Now is the time to test the question. The pub- 
lie mind North and South is roused. The election 
of the immediate Representatives of the people by 
the people themselves, is a far truer test of public 
opinion than the election of a President by the 
‘“hocus pocus” of a packed convention! You 
incredulous gentlemen, who do not believe that 
there “is any danger,’? who will not hear the 
distant moaning of the tempest, who will not see 
the trees on the far mountain-tops struggling with 
the coming gale—you gentlemen who would sneer 
down the talk of Douakee, and who speak so con- 
fidently and so pleasant!y about “ hanging trai- 
tors’’—you may not suppose that there is such a 
State of feeling in the country as to call for any 
unusual course of action; but [ believe that you 
are few; I believe that the great majority of the 
Constitution-loving, conservative people of the 
Union, North and South, are convinced that the 
Confederacy is in more danger than it has ever 
’een in since its formation. I believe that the 
conservative portion of the people, North and 
South, are sincerely desirous of composing this 
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Territorial Pol icy—Mr. ( Freen. 


great sectional strife, if it can be done on the per- 
manent basis of justice and equality. 
We at the South desire peace, security, tran- 


quillity. We are weary of this incessant agita- 
tion. You say that we are the agitators. The 


old story of the wolf and the lamb! _ Is it agita- 
tion to demand that we be allowed to drink from 
the constitutional stream of equal rights and equal 
political privileges? Do we interfere, in any the 
slightest degree, with your domestic affairs? Do 
we deliver lectures attacking any of your institu- 
tions, customs, or usages, political or social? And 
truly, we do not consider you invulnerable on all 
these points! Do we attemptto stirup heart-burn- 
ings and strife among your people, or to set brother 
against brother, class against class? 


tempt to array labor against capital? Do we, in 


rich, while a scanty crust, perhaps, is all that they 
have toeke outa wretched existence; when, during 
your bitter winters, thousands, (thrown out of em- 


ployment by the fluctuations of trade and com- | 


merce acting upon your manufactories,) moody 
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Do we at- | 


demagogue, to commit acts of open violence, do | 
we, or any of our people, ever attempt to spur 


them on? Do we send emissaries, with artfully 
written and inflammatory books, among them, 


urging them ‘to rise up and assert their rights as || 


freemen entitled to the fruits of the labor of their 
hands,’’ entitled, at least, to a bare subsistence 
from ‘*the pampered aristocrats,’’ for whom their 
hireling, involuntary labor has reared palaces? 
Do we urge them not to submit to be “ ground 
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composed or diverted from her purpose by any 
such invectives or any such ener 
She is, as I have said, perfectly willing to let the 
impartial record of history speak for her in the 
past—she is willing to make her own history in 
the future. 

Mr. Clerk, I repeat that, in my judgment, there 
is no better course for us to pursue than new to 
put on solemn record, in the most practical, the 
most obvious, the most unmistakable manner, 
the real judgment of the people of the whole coun- 
try upon the absorbing issue which has so long 
rentand distracted it. If, therefore, we willappeal 
to them and take their sense on the great ques- 
tion now dividmg us—the equality or inequality 


of the South—lI believe that it will either tend to 


€ | allay agitation, to rebuke fanaticism, to compose 
times of want and pressure, when your mobs are || existing differences, by showing (what I must 
glaring with hungry eyes at the luxuries of the || 


confess I have little hope of) that there are con- 
servative men enough at the North to give us some 
security for the future; to show that the mighty 
tide of anti-slavery sentiment is at last beginning 
to ebb—or, if it does not do that, then, sir, it will 


ries || puton solemn record the fact that at this great 
and reckless, stand ready, at the bidding of any | 


crisis of our history, when the northern people 


| were urgently and gravely appealed to, to say 


whether or not they would savé this Union of 
our forefathers by yielding to the South the rights 
which those forefathers sacredly guarantied, the 
deliberately decided that the Union was not wort 


| saving, and severed the bond which bound us 
together ! 


under the iron heel’’ of — which uses them |) 


as mere machines and ‘‘c¢ 


1attels;’? which, with- | 


out pity and without remorse, builds up and ce- | 


ments its colossal fortunes with the sweat of their 
brows? No, sir! we never interfere with the 
North, nor with her system of labor. We have 


always desired to live in amity and fraternal love || If attacked, she will be ready to face the world 


(but at the same time equality) with the people of 
the North. Isay it, without fear of contradiction, 


here this day, for it stands recorded forever upon | 


the brightest pages of American history, that the | 
truest men to the principles of constitutional liberty, | 


(not ** higher law ”’ license,) for which our fathers 


bled; the firmest supporters and truest expound- | 
ers of the constitutional compact, which guaran- | 


tied the equal rights of these sovereign States, 
have been the great southern statesmen! Noth- 
ing can rob us of that proud record! 
the people of the South have been truly a Consti- 


tution-stud ying and a Constitution-loving people. | 


They have never desired anything which they did 
not honestly and sincerely believe the Constitu- 
tion gave them; which they did not think they 
could logically demonstrate that the Constitution 
gave them. Hasthat been the feeling at the North? 


On the contrary, is it not notorigus that there is | 
| throughout all the northern States a party—small 


in some, large in others—who not only believe 
that the labor system of the South—Atfrican sla- 
very—on which her very existence, to say noth- 
ing of her prosperity, depends, is ** sinful,’’ ** con- 
trary to the natural rights of man,’’a *‘ moral and 


political evil,’’ a ** social ulcer,’’ as it has hecome | 


fashionable to term it; but who are unwilling to 
admit the binding obligations of the Constitution, 


which guaranties this system to the South, and | 


who denounce the Constitution itself, as **a league 
with hell and a covenant with the devil? ”’ 

But not content with trying to convince us of 
this by argument—in which we have never hesi- 
tated to engage—they now insist that it is their 
duty to cure our disease, because we are too blind, 
brutish, and ignorant to do it ourselves. Yes, 
sir, they actually invade our borders and endeavor 
to apply ‘* the knife’’ and ‘ actual cautery,”’ fire 
and sword, to what in theirfolly they consider ‘a 
sore’ in our body-politic! And reverend doc- 
tors at the North, professors of Christian gentle- 
ness, smile sadly at their failure, and say, ‘ the 
remedy ought to have been more skillfully and 
thoroughly applied!’’ Can the southern people 
endure this without degradation and ruin? Im- 
possible. We only desire to be let alone; and 
yet we are constantly told tl:at we are oppressors 
andagitators. ‘Slavery aggression !’’ thatis the 
key note of all the tirades that are uttered against 
the South. But, sir, the South is not to be dis- 


Yes, sir, | 





a 


Now, sir, whenever they make that deliberate 
decision, the course of the South is plain. She 
will hold up that decision before the world, and 
take the judgment of the tribunal of nations upon 
it. She will assume her independent position 
among the Powers of the earth, and none ‘* can 
make her afraid.’? She will march on steadily 
to the fulfillment of her high mission, desiring the 
friendship of all—dreading the enmity of none. 


|in arms; for Justice and Truth will be on her 


side, and her trust will be in the God of battles, 
who is likewise the God of justice and of truth! 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES S. GREEN, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In THE Senate, January 10 and 11, 1860. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution 
offered by Mr. Puan, relative to the expediency of amending 
the Utah and New Mexico territorial organic acts, so as to 


| dispense with the submission of the territorial laws to Con- 





gress for approval— 


Mr. GREEN said: 

Mr. Presivent: The resolution offered by the 
Senator from Ohio does not of itself involve matter 
requiring at this time a serious discussion. It 
simply proposes to change one of the provisions 
in the organic acts of two of our Territories; yet 
I may observe, in that very proposition he implies 
the right, and, on = er occasions, he clearly 
recognizes it to be the duty, of Congress to exer- 
cise a supervising care over the Territories. But 
whilst the resolution itself is of little importance, 
unless subsequently converted into a key for the 
reopening of the question of the power of this 
Government to control the possessions she has 
acquired, the speech accompanying the resolution 
was of a character to call for careful examina- 
tion. It brings up the whole doctrine of what 
has been generally called ** popular sovereignty ,”’ 
especially when considered in connection with the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from lowa, 
{[Mr. Harwan,] asking an inquiry into the pro- 
priety of electing all the territorial officers by 
the people of a Territory. The speech, and the 
amendment added to the resolution, at once and 
necessarily throw upon us the consideration of 
that whole question. We are not permitted to 
close our eyes against the facts, as presented by 
this three-fold array. It threatens to subvert the 
whole practice of the Governtent. It threatens 
a change of the whole relation between the Terri- 
tories and the Federal Government. It threatens 
to build up a power which is revolutionary in its 
character and partial in its practical operation. 
If there has ever been introduced, ‘yeasure or a 


proposition alarming in its cha-““..* amd yet 
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seemingly acceptable on its face, this is one of that 
description. 
something flattering to the American mind in the 
very term of ** popular sovereignty ;”’ but, when 
traced to its leritimate consequences, when exam- 
ined with reference to the history of the country, 
and when sought to be autvanienels a few set- 


tlers upon adomain owned in common by thirty- | 


three States, we shall find that it is fraught with 
danger from beginning to emd. 

What is “ er sovereignty?’’ Itis a doc- 
trine which teaches that the people of a Territory, 
like those of a State, have the inherent right to 
legislate, directly or indirectly, upon all subjects 
that a State government and a member of the 
Union can rightfully legislate upon; without a 
constitution, save the organic act; without limita- 
tion, except so far as the organic act can limit, it 
makes them complete sovereigns; while, at the 
same time, they admit that sovereignty is right- 
fully denied. Thus the friefds and advocates of 
this doctrine involve themselves in what, to my 
mind, appear to be contrary propositions. First, 
they eall it ** popular sovereignty;’’ and yet, when 
pushed by argument, they say sovereignty is not 
claimed forthe Territories. They call it ** popular 
sovereignty ;’’ and yet, when pressed, concede that 
itis not popular sovereignty, but claim that it is 
the sovereignty of the territorial government. I in- 
tend to demonstrate, in the course of my remarks, 
that there is a vast difference between a genuine 
popular sovereignty and the sovereignty of a ter- 
ritorial government. These two contradictions 
present themselves to every one who investigates 
the subject. Popular sovereignty is a mere catch- 
phrase, used in a case where sovereignty, in any 
of its phases, is positively repudiated. They call 
it ** popularsovereignty,’’and yet the whole power 
they claim as being an attribute of sovereignty, is 
to he exercised, not by the people, but by the gov- 


’ 


ernment Congress creates. No governmentcreated, | 


and limited, by Congress or by Louis Napoleon 


or by Alexander of Russia, can be called a‘ pop- | 


ular sovereignty,’’ in the sense attached to that 
phrase by the people of this country; especially 
so, when the right to repeal the grant and anni- 


hilate the government at e asure is retained by | 


the creating power. Such a sovercignty—a sov- 
ereignty held at the will and pleasure of another 
power—is the direct opposite of that popular sov- 
ereignty upon which the Federal and State gov- 
ernments rest for support and control. 

I sincerely regret that the subject has been in- 
troduced. ie can do harm, serious harm, not be- 
cause there isany great danger of its being adopted 
as the fixed policy ofthis Government; but because 
it presents a bone of contention calculated to warm 
up the feelings of friends, and separate those who 
ought to be associated together in a common con- 
flict at a moment of national peril. There are 
dangers of a serious character staring us in the 
face. ‘There is an enemy striking at the institu- 
tions of a large number of the States, and thus 
endangering the stability of the Government; this 
enemy is getting up a furor of feeling and of fa- 
naticism, which even those who have stirred the 


storm can neither control nor check. If it be con- | 


tinued, if it be increased, if it progresses in the 
future as it has in the past, the Government itself 
cannot survive. It therefore ought to behoove all 
who desire to preserve our Government in its in- 
tegrity not to eine up abstractions; not to bring 
up questions, and press them upon us in the pres- 
ent distracted condition of the country, unless 
they are absolutely necessary to the maintenance 
of the general peace or the preservation of com- 
mon interests. Leave them until we shall have 
rid ourselves of present difficulty. While the ship 


of State is in the storm, while breakers are threat- | 


ening to overwhelm us, let all hands manfully 
work until the ship shall once more ride upon the 
smooth surface of a summer sea. 
presence of safety and of peace, if an 


the good of the country or the peace of society 


requires within the province of congressional ac- || 


tton, we will settle. It ought not in this moment 
of alatw and distrust to have been thrust upon 
us; but being here, and embodying error, and 
an effort having been made to influence public 
sentiment gia Svor, it is our plain duty not to 
permit it e°S+9a8 without a proper correction. 


Then, in the | 
' : \ question | 
remains, bring all hands on deck, and whatever | 


Territoria 


l Policy—Mr. Green. 


which dictates a and good will; in that spirit 
which becomes 

I would not alienate nor wound one sincere friend 
of the constitution of my country, but shall sed- 
uously labor to merely correct what I deem to be 
important constitutional error. 


create discord, in the ranks of the Democratic 


party, firmly believing that on the supremacy of | 
that party the prosperity and perpetuity of this | 


Government chiefly depend. 


to the notice of the country at Freeport, in the 


that State,[Mr. Doveras.] Up to that time the 
| Democratic party was a unit on this subject. No 
/ man, since the decision of the ** Dred Scott”’ case, 


had even intimated that there was any power in | 
the Territory, or in Congress, to prohibit slavery | 
ecision I know || 
Southern men | 
held to one view of the subject, and northern mei 


_therein. Before the Dred Scott 
there was a difference of opinion. 


held to another; but both agreed, by compact, by 


solemn asseverations, that they would abide by | 


the decision that should be rendered by the Su- 
preme Court. That decision was made, and after 
its rendition, in 1857, not one single Democrat, 


nor one single Republican, (for they have never | 


claimed that power except as a derivative power 


from the organic act,) no one claimed that the |! 


| power existed to prohibit slavery in the Terri- 
tories. 

The Senator from Illinois, however, in answer 
to a question publicly propounded to hin, re- 
marked that the people of a Territory could, by 
legal measures, exclude slavery therefrom. Most 


of his friends throughout the Union paid, at that | 
They were aware | 


time, but little attention to it. } 
of the fact that he was in the midst of a heated 


contest, and they supposed then that it was a |! 


mere accidental expression, not matured and not 
intended to have the full bearing which has been 
' subsequently developed. Assuch, they were dis- 
posed to let it pass. How frequently do we wit- 
| ness,eveninthisChamber, unguarded expressions 
calculated to do harm if they were permitted to 
| be received as the matured judgment and settled 
| convictions and feelings of those who give them 
utterance. So withthe Senator at Freeport. We 
_ looked upon it as an unconsidered expression, 
| uttered in the ardor of debate. 
After the canvass in Illinois, we hoped it would 
be buried in oblivion; we hoped it would never 


be thrown as an apple of discord on the council- | 


table of our party; but at the last session it was 
brought up and briefly discussed. We were even 
then disposed to let it rest and sleep forever. Be- 


cause, so far as the question itself was concerned, | 


1 and others believed that it had been success- 
fully met, and tgat the public mind might well 
be intrusted with its decision. But since that time 
| the public has had forced on it essay after essay, 
| argument after argument, and now the Senator 
from Ohio brings it up again in this body and 
makes an able and most ingenious speech in its 
support. All of this is to be thrown in to flood, not 
_ simply the State of Missouri, but all the south- 
_ern as well as the northern States of this Union. 
By it public sentiment is to be prejudiced. That 
effort ought to be, and must be counteracted. One 
matter, however, is very observable, and it is 
worthy of particular notice. Up to the adjourn- 
ment of the last session of Congress the power to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories was claimed as 
an end to be accomplished by inpinect means. Not 
' a soul, ineluding the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Ohio, asserted, (up to the end of 
the last session,) so far as my recollection serves 
| me, that they could, by a pirect prohibitory act, 
exclude slavery from a Territory. 
That 


Mr. PUGH. The Senator is mistaken. 
is precisely what I said on the 23d February. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator from Illinois did 
not. It was by indirect means; it was by what 
was then called ‘‘ unfriendly legislation’’ that he 
| said it could be done; and when asked to explain 
what was meant by ‘‘ unfriendly legislation,’ he 


| said it was discriminating taxation. The coun- 
try knows that this was the manner in which the 
| question was thenstated. It was by *‘ unfriendly 


legislation,’’ it was by “‘ discriminating taxation 
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That correction will be attempted in that spirit || 
There is something plausible and |, 


wrethren of the same political party. || 


For I desire to | 
contribute to the restoration of harmony, not to | 


This dogma was first prominently introduced | 


State of Illinois, ey the distinguished Senator from | 
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that slavery might be excluded from a Territory. 
and we were asked, if the Territory should Siete: 
| inate, where was the power to control the Terri. 
/tory? It was on that point, and that alone that 
| Tealled it an effort to accomplish by indirect iene 
_ that which could not be done by a direct act. That 
is now given up. It is well — up; for I find 
on examining the Oregon and Washington terri, 
torial bills, a clause that reads after this fashion 
I read from the Oregon bill passed in 1848, and th. 
Washington territorial bill passed in 1853—)ot) 
drawn, reported, advocated, and sustained by the 
Senator from Illinois. After various limitations 
on the power of the terrftorial government, par’ 
of those acts says: ; 

“Nor shall such Legislative Assembly authorize the issye 
of any obligation, scrip, or evidence of debt of said Ter;. 
tory, in any mode or manner whatever, except certificates 
for services to said Territory ; and all such laws, or any 
law or laws inconsistent with the provisions of this ac; 
shall be utterly null and void. All taxes shall be equal and 
uniform ; and no distinction shall be made in the asses. 
ments between different kinds of property, but the assecs. 
ment shall be according to the value thereof.”’ 

I should like to know how any power to dis. 
criminate can be exercised by the people of a Tey. 
| ritory, under the stringent rule provided in thos 
acts. Several reflections necessarily spring yp 
| while considering this matter. First, the taxing 
| power of a Territory is admitted to be subject i) 
the supervision and control of Congress. It has 
been thus admitted and exercised in every terri. 
torial bill from the origin of the Government dowy 
to the present period of time. I mention this be. 
cause it is useless to stop to construe what th» 
Kansas-Nebraska bill means. I say it is useless; 
for if unguardedly, or from some motive of exyp- 
| diency, greater power has at any time been givey 
to them, and they should be found abusing tha 
power by indulging in unfriendly acts of legislo- 
| tion towards any citizen of this Union, it would 
be the duty of Congress to interpose and restraiy 
them according to the Constitution and the righis 
of the people. As long as we have the acknovwi. 
edged power to repeal, as long as we have the cov- 
ceded power of amendment—and that power con- 
tinues as long as the territorial condition remains 
—it is useless to stop and inquire over the con- 
struction of a particular act that has been passed; 
it is idle to speculate upon the extent of the power 
that the Territory may exercise; because, if w 
have given them too much, or if they have been 
|| adisobedient and disloyal people and have abused 
their power, or if they have exercised it to th 
wrongful destruction of any individual’s righ, 
then Congress may, and ought promptly, to in 
terpose and apply the necessary corrective. Such 
interference is both a right and a duty, often ex- 
ercised and never denied. 

But, let it be remembered, this taxing power 
derived from Congress, not from the settlers on 
|| the common domain; it is limited by Congress, 
|| not by the squatters; and even the Nebrasks- 
'| Kansas act itself, conceding and assuming tle 
|| power of Congress, says: 

** Nor shall the property of non-residents be taxed higltt 
than the property of residents.” 

| This dictates a rule to be obeyed by the ve 

ters, instead of conceding the existence in them 

| of inherent sovereignty. When their hands ar 


ach 





tied by a legislative act of Congress, and mat- 
acles are placed upon them, is that any evident? 
or indication of * popular sovereignty :’’ It sim- 
ply proves that they have no sovereignty; tha! 


| 


| they have no power except so far as it is derive 
| tive power; and, so far as Congress chooses | 
| confer it upon them, and no further, do they pos 
| sess the power; for if Congress can restrain them 
| and say, *‘ You shall not tax the property evel 
within your own limits, belonging to a non-fes 
| dent, any higher than you tax the property of § 


resident,’’ they can impose such other restrain's 
and additional guards as they may deem the pub- 
lic good to require. I think this is so plain the! 
T shall not dwell on it any longer. i 
Hence it will be observed that the mode of 
direct accomplishment of prohibition of slavery, 
through the process of taxation, and against the 
|| wishes of the thirty-three owners of the Territory, 
by representatives in Congress assembled, mvs' 
'| be given u ; it is clearly untenable. 
| r. PUGH. Will the Senator allow me 
| make a suggestion ? 
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Mr. GREEN. Certainly. 
Mr. PUGH. I understand him to say that the 
provision in the territorial act forbidding the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to levy a higher tax on the 
property of non-residents than on the property of 
‘esidents is incongistent with the idea of their ex- 
oreising independent legislative power. I wish to 
all his attention to the fact that every act admit- 
ting a new State has the very same provision, and 
among others the act admitting Kansas, which he 
himself reported tothe Senate; I haveithere. Not 
a new State has been admitted without the very 
same provision . 

Mr. GREEN. Because every new State has 
itin her own constitution asa voluntary act. 

Mr. PUGH. But it is put there as a stipula- 
tion between the Government of the United States 
and the State. : 

Mr. GREEN. Certainly;and that proves my 
position exactly as I wanted it. Congress, at that 
time, gives its assent to the sovereignty of the 
State; and we have a right when we give the as- 
sent to impose conditions not inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States; but if these 
restraints are imposed before we give that assent 
to the es it proves that squatters have 
nosovereignty. Isthe gentleman satisfied? There 
can be no sovereignty in any local governmentcrea- 
ted according to the principles and policy of this 
American Union, without the assent of Congress 
given before or after the formation of the constitu- 
tion. There never has been; there never can be; 
and it is a solecism to make the assertion. It is 
as much as to say a **man boy,’’a ‘colt horse.”’ 
They are just as inconsistent; just as impossible; 
the one is the opposite of the other. ‘To say they 
are sovereign, and yet not sovercign, to say it Is 
popular sovereignty, and yet not exercised by the 
populace—both are contradictions; neither can be 
regarded as statesmanlike truths. 

But since the adjournment of the last session of 

Congress, the bold and broad ground is taken that 
a Territory has as much right to legislate on the 
subject of slavery, and in the same manner and 
to the same extent,as Pennsylvania. This is the 
language of the Harper’s Magazine article. Itis 
not necessary to wal it. It will be recollected by 
all who have read that article, that the power of 
legislation possessed by a Territory is eal to 
be as complete, as unlimited, and as plenary, as 
the legislative power possessed by the State of 
Pennsylvania. te is known that the State of Penn- 
sylvania can, by a direct act, provide for the ex- 
tinction of slavery. Let me ask, then, one ques- 
tion, and I ask it to present the matter to the minds 
of Senators and the people for consideration: If 
the honorable Senator from Illinois had believed, 
when at Freeport, hard pressed by an — 
and able advocate, when in the midst of a 
lican population in the northern part of the State, 
where, doubtless, like most alii. he was 
anxious to make as many friends as er pred if 
he had believed then that a Territory had power 
to exclude slavery by an act as direct as Pennsy!- 
vania could lawfulky pass, and the question had 
been put to him by Mr. Lincoln, * ton a Terri- 
tory prohibit slavery ?’? would he not have said, 
‘Yes, the same power that Pennsylvania has;”’ 
but, instead of thus answering, he said, ‘* Yes, by 
‘unfriendly legislation,’ by taxation.’’ Evidently 
a change has come over the spirit of his dream, 
and instead of its being a great principle for which 
he has been laboring for ten years, the doctrine he 
now holds is probably but an afterthought occur- 
ring to him within less than one. 
_ [remarked that prior to the Dred Scott decision, 
in 1857, there was a difference of opinion as, to 
what were the rights of the North and South under 
the Kansas bill. It was agreed to be submitted 
to the court, and I will show the manner in which, 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois and another 
expressed themselves on the subject at that time. 
On the 2d of July, 1856, the Senator from Lllinois 
said in the Senate: 


“My opinion in regard to the question which-my col- 
ague is trying to raise here, has been well known to the 
Senate for years. It has been repeated over and over again. 
He tried the other day—as those associated with him on the 
stump used to do two years ago, and last year—to ascertain 
what were my opinions on this point in the Nebraska bill. 
I told them it was a judicial question. This would not suit 
them. Why? Their object was to get me to express a judg- 
ment, so that = could charge me with having urged a 
different view at home, though I had expressed the same 
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opinion here pending that question, and though I had pre- 
viously many times avowed the same thing. My answer 
then was, and now is, that if the Constitution carries sla- 
very there, let it go, and no power on earth can take it away ; 
but if the Constitution does not carry it there, no power but 
the people can carry it there.’’—.4ppendiz to Congressional 
Globe, Thirty-Fourth Congre®, first session, page 797 


In the same debate, on the same day, the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, then Senator from Mich- 
igan, said: 


“Mr. Cass. Ihave heard this subject mentioned repeat- 
edly, but I never took any notice of it before. It is said 
there is a difference of construction between the North and 
the South on the Kansas-Nebraska act. Necessarily it must 
be so; and if the honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


TRUMBULL] could not see that, he was not able tosee very | 


far into this millstone. Those who believe that slavery 
goes to the Territories under the Constitution, proprio 
vigore, of course believe that no power is given to the Leg 
islature to prohibit slavery ; but those who believe, as I do, 
that there is no such constitutional provision, believe, ot 
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therefore be held in that character for their common and 
equal benefit; for it was the people of the several States, 
acting through their agent and representative, the Federal 
Government, who in factacquired the Territory in question, 
and the Government holds it for their common use until it 
shall be associated with the other States as 4 member of 
the Union. 

* But until that time arrives, it is undoubtedly necessary 
that some government should be established, in order to 
organize society, and protect the inhabitants in their per- 
sons and property; and as the people of the United States 
could act in this matter only through the Government which 
represented thei, and through which they spoke and acted 
when the Territory was obtained, it was not only within 


| the scope of its powers, but it was its duty to pass such 


course, that the Territorial Legislature has the power to | 


legislate on this, as on any other subject. The difference 
does not result from the words of that bill, but from the 
nature of things. The North and the South construe the 
Constitution differently. The South consider that the Con- 
stitution gives them the right of carrying gheir slaves any 
where in the Territories. If they are right, you can give no 
power to the Territorial Legislature to interfere with them. 
The major part of the North believe that the Constitution 
secures no such right tothe South. They believe, of course, 
that power is given to the Legislature.’’—IJbid. 


This was in 1856, before the rendition of the 
judgment of the Supreme Court. Then, with 
clearness, both the Senators declared there wasa 
difference of opinion between sections, but that, 
when the judgment should be pronounced, all must 
acquiesce; and that, if it should be determined in 
favor of the South, there was no power ina Ter- 


ritorial Legislature to exclude slavery in any man- | 


ner whatever, either directly or indirectly. This 
was the position taken by General Cass and by 
Judge Dove tas at that time. It was, then, to be 
a judicial question; and after all the argument that 
I have heard, and all the labored essays which I 


have read, the question, in the opinion of the Sen- | 


ator from Ohio, remains the same. He says that 
there is still another question to decide, to wit: 
can the Territory prohibit it? And that he is will- 
ing to trust to the court; thatit is a judicial ques- 
tion, and it is not worth while to quarrel about it. 
If the Senator from Illinois bel 
that position throughout all this controversy, this 
discussion would not have arisen. If a willing- 
ness to trust the decision of this question withthe 
courts of the country had been accompanied by 
an unwillingness to array the country upon one 
side of the question, peace and unity would ere 


simply taken | 


laws and establish such a government as would enable those 
by whose authority they acted to reap the advantages an- 
ticipated from its acquisition, and to gather there a popula- 


, ton which would enable it to assume the position to which 


it was destined among the States of the Union. The power 
to acquire necessarily carries with itthe power to preserve 
and apply to the purposes for which it was acquired. The 
form of government to be established necessarily rested in 
the discretion of Congress. It was their duty to establish 
the one that would be best suited for the protection and 
security of the citizens of the United States, and other in 

habitants who might be authorized to take up their abode 
there, and that must always depend upon the existing con- 
dition of the Territory,as to the number and character of 
its inhabitants, and their situation in the Territory. In 
some cases a government, consisting of persons appointed 


| by the Federal Government, would best subserve the inter- 
| ests of the Territory, when the inhabitants were few and 


scattered, and new to one another. In other instances, it 
would be more advisable to commit the powers of self-gov- 


| ernment to the people who had settled in the Territory, as 


being the most competent to determine what was best for 


| their owninterests. Butsome form of civil authority would 
be absolutely necessary to organize and preserve civilized 
| society, and prepare it to become a State; and what is the 


best form must always depend on the condition of the Ter- 
ritory at the time, and the choice of the mode must depend 


| upon the exercise of a discretionary power by Congress 


acting within the scope of its constitu:ional authority, an 

not infringing upon the rights of person or rights of property 
of the citizen who might go there to reside, or for any other 
lawful purpose. [t was acquired by the exercise of this 
discretion, and it must be held and governed in like man- 


| ner, until it is fitted to be a State. 


‘+ But the power of Congress over the person or property 
of a citizen can never be a mere discretionary power under 
our Constitution and form of Government. The powers 
of the Government and the rights and privileges of the cit 
izen are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution 
itself And when the Territory becomes a part of the Uni- 


| ted States, the Federal Government enters into possession 


in the character impressed upon it by those who created it. 
It enters upon it with its powers over the citizen strictly 
defined, and limited by the Constitution, from which it de- 


| rives its own existence, and by virtue of which alone it 


continues to exist and act as a Government and sovereignty. 
It has no power of any kind beyond it; and it cannot, when 


| it euters a Territory of the United States, put off its char- 


this have becn restored to the Democratic party. || 


The flooding the nation withessays and speeches 
looks like an effort to prejudice the public mind. 
Sir, if you expect the court to decide that case, I 


consider it wrong to labor to prejudge it in the | 


public ming. 
regard tothe Dred Scott case. There public senti- 
ment was so prejudiced—public feeling so aroused, 
that, when the judgment was pronounced, and 
pronounced against their preconceived opinions, 
they at once said, ‘* The court is not to be trusted, 
and we will institute a process by which we will 
throw out this court,’’ as the Senator from New 
York said, ‘‘and bring in another court.’’ Now 
a similar process, with regard to this question, 
is being proceeded with; and if it have the same 
effect on the public mind; if it have the same bane- 
ful influence on northern feeling, when the judg- 
ment is pronounced, as it must be pronounced, in 
conformity with the decision already rendered, 
we shall hear another cry of ifdignation against 
the courts of the land, and thus additional aid will 
fall in to assist the Senator.from New York in 
bringing down the judicial tribunal created by the 
Constitution. 
we are all disposed to abide by the judgment that 


You will do what was done with | 


If it be a judicial question, and if || 


may be rendered by the Supreme Court, then there | 


ought never to have been any popular ve on 
the subject. There must be something beside a 
willingness to trust the court, else these appeals 


to the public judgment need not to have been | 


made. Hasit not alreadybeendetermined? I shall 
read a few extracts from the decision. I do itin 
order to have them published in my speech ina 
simple form for the use of my constituents. 
court says, at pages 54, 55, and 56 of the decision: 

* But, as we have before said, it, [the Territory,] was ac- 
quired by the General Government, as the representative 
and trustee of the people of the United States, and it must 


The | 


acter, and assume discretionary or despotic powers which 
the Constitution has denied to it. It cannot create for 
itself a new character separated from the citizens of the 
United States, and the duties it owes them under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The Territory being a part of 
the United States, the Government and the citizen both 


| enter it under the authority of the Constitution, with their 
| respective rights defined and marked out; and the Federal 





Government can exercise ne power over his person or prop- 
erty, beyond what that instrument conters, nor lawfully 
deny any right which it has reserved. 

“ The powers over person and property of which we speak 
are not only not granted to Congress, but are in express terms 
denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. And this 
prohibition is not confined to the States, but the words are 


| general, and extend to the whole territory over which the 


Constitution gives it power to legislate, including those 
portions of it remaining under territorial government, as 
well as that covered by States. It is a total absence of 
power everywhere within the dominionof the United States, 
and places the citizens of a ‘Territory, so far as these rights 
are concerned, on the same footing with the citizens of the 
States, and guards them as firmly and plainly against any 
inroads which the General Government might attempt, un- 
der the plea of implied or incidental powers. And if Con- 
gress itself cannot do this, ifit is beyond the powers con- 
ferred onthe Federal Government, it will be admitted, we 
presume, that it could not authorize a territorial govern- 
ment to exercise them. It could confer no power on any 
local Government, established by its authority, to violate 
the provisions of the Constitution.”’ 


Judge Campbell says: 


* But this clause in the Constitution does not exhaust 
the powers of Congress within the territorial subdivisions, 
or over the persons who inhabit them. Congress may exer- 
cise there all the powers of Government which belong to 
them asthe Legislature of the United States, of which these 
Territories make a part. (Lougiborough vs. Blake, 5 
Wheat., 317.) Thus the laws of taxation, forthe regulation 


| of foreign, Pederai, and Indian commerce, and so for the 


abolition of the slave trade, for the protection of copyrights 
and inventions, for the establishment of postal communica- 
tion and courts of justice, and forthe punishment of crimes, 
are as operative there as within the States. I admit that 
to mark the bounds for the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the United States within the Territory, and of its power 
in respect to persons and things within the municipal sub- 
divisions it has created, is a work of delicacy and difficulty, 
and, in a great measure, is beyond the cognizance of the 
judiciary department of that Government. How much 
inunicipal power may be exercised by the people of the 
Territory, before their admission to the Union, the courts 
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of justice cannot decide. This must depend, for the most 
part, on political considerations, which cannot enter into 
the determination of a case of law or equity. I do notteel 
called upon to define the jurisdiction of Congress. It is 
sufficient for the decision of this ease to ascertain whether 
the residuary scovercignty of the States or people has been 
invaded by the cighth section of the act of 6th March, 1820, 
I have cited, in so far as it concerns the capacity and gatus 
of 
tiff and his family.” " 

«“* Whatever these constitutions and laws validly determ- 
ine to be property, itis the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the domain of jurisdiction merely federal, 
to recognize to be property.”’ 


Judge Catron says: 


‘More than sixty years have passed away since Con 
gress has exercised power to govern the ‘Territories, by its 
legislation direetly or by territorial charters subject to re 
peal at all mes, and it is now too late to call that power 
into question, if this court could disregard its own decis 
ions; which it cannot do, as I think.”’ 


That is the language of the court; and on page 
62 we find Judge Wayne says: 


*T have already said that the opinion of the court has 
my unqualified assent.”’ 


Judge Nelson concurs in the judgment, but as- 
signs different reasons not affecting the territorial 
question. Judge Grier says: 


**T also concur with the opinion of the court as delivered 
by the Chief Justice, that the act of Congress of 6th March, 
1820, is unconstitutional and void; and that, assuming the 
facts as stated in the opinion, the plaintiff cannot sue as a 
citizen of Missouri in the courts of the United States. But, 
that the record shows a prima facie case of jurisdiction, re- 
quiring the court to decide all the questions properly aris- 
ing in it.”’ 

Judge Daniel says: 

“ Congress was made simply the agent or trustee for the 
United States, and could not, without a breach of trust and 
a fraud, appropriate the subject of the trust to any other 
beneficiary or cestui que trust than the United States, or to 
the people of the United States, upon equal grounds, legal 
or equitable. 
to any one class or portion of the people, to the exclusion 
of others, politically and constitutionally equals ; but every 
citizen would, if any one could claim it, have the like rights 
of purchase, setticment, occupation, or any other right, in 
the national territory. 

“ Nothing can be more conclusive to show the equality 
of this with every other right in all the citizens of the United 
States, and the iniquity and absurdity of the pretension to 


Congress could net appropriate that subject | 


exclude or to distranchise a portion of them because they | 


are the owners of slaves, than the fact that the same instru- 
ment, which imparts to Congress its very existence and its 
every tunction, guaranties to the slaveholder the title to his 
property, and gives him the right to its reclamation through 


out the entire extent of the nation; and, further, that the | 


only private property which the Constitution has specifically 
recognized, and has imposed it as a direct obligation, both 
on the States and the Federal Government to protect and 
enforce, is the property of the master in his slave ; no other 
right of preperty is placed by the Constitution upon the 
same high ground, nor shielded by a similar guarantee.”’ 


The other two judges who dissented from the 
judgment of the court, nevertheless used lan- 
guage which proved that so far as this territorial 
power now claimed isconcerned, they concur with 
the other seven,so that here is a unanimous opinion 
of the nine judges. I will read. Judge McLean 
says: 

* if there be a right to acquire territory, there necessarily 
must be an implied power to govern it. When the military 
force of the Union shall conquer a country, may not Con- 
gress provide for the government of such country? This 
would be ao implied power essential to the acquisition of 
new territory. This power has been exercised without 


doubt of its constitutionality, over territory acquired by | 


conquest and purchase. 
*“ And when there is a large district of country within 


the United States, and not within any State government, | 


if it be necessary to establish a temporary government to 
carry out a power expressly vested in Congress—as the dis- 
position of the public lands—may not such government be 
instituted by Congress? How do we read the Constitu- 
tion? Is it not a practical instrument? 

“Tn such cases, no implication of a power can arise 
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possess that power claimed—some assigning one 


judgment or no judgment, it is the opinion of the 
court. When you say you are willing to trust the 


court, why should we be debating the question to | 


the people rather than to the court? It would be 
much more appropriate in the Supreme Court to 
make these legal arguments; but ipstead of that, 
appeals are made to the public, closing finally, and 
saying, ‘* itisalla judicial question.”’ I have been 
ready and willing tor that at all times, and I am 
yet willing and ready to do it to heal up the diffi- 
culty in the Democratic party. Let it be a unit, 
as it ought to be, and battle manfully against the 
common enemy. 

Sir, the true doctrine has been admirably ex- 
pressed by our President in his message when he 
says : 

“ The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
Territories belonging equally to all the States of the Con- 


federacy, and to have it protected there under the Federal 
Constitution.”’ 


That is platform enough on this mane: That 
comes up to the full measure of the decision of 


| the court and the demands of the Constitution. 


Less than that no one ought to be contented with; 
and am I to be told that this is inflicting any harm 
on the northern Democracy, and that we are driv- 
ing them off, and heaping upon them burdens that 
they are not able to bear? Such is not the indica- 
tion. I would never ask any citizen, South or 


| North, for a vote,except where the Constitution, 


as interpreted by the mete Court, entitles me 
to that vote. And if asking for the full measure 


| of the Constitution be heaping on a citizen bur- 
| dens which he cannot bear, then, indeed, have we 


fallen on evil times. Then, indeed, is there a pub- 
lic sentiment that does not sustain the right of 
one section in another. We ask for nothing but 
what the court says is our constitutional right. 


| We represent no theoretical platform, and ask you 


to sustain us on it. We hunt up no new hobb 

to excite public prejudice, and ask you to ride with 
usonit. Wesimply plant ourselves on the adjudi- 
cations of the Supreme Court, when they expound 


| the rights that belong to the southern people under 


the Federal Constitution; and we say, if there is 


_ still room for a dispute as to what the meaning of 


| decide it. 


the court is in that decision, let the court itself 
But we ask you to give us the full 
measure of justice—nothing more and nothing 


| less—pressed down, shaken together, if you will, 


_ remarks with manifest fairness. 
| dicated was such as met my approbation, 
_ Simply presented his views. 


but not ‘* running over.”’ 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio closed his 
The spirit be in- 
He 
But as he was dis- 
posed to leave it as a judicial question, I thought 
it would have been better had he not®indulged in 
nor incitedargument. But so much has been said 
to prejudice the public mind, that something is 
justifiable to counteract it. IT find in the Cincin- 
nati speech of the distinguished Senator from L- 


| linois, that he tries to vepresent those who differ 


which is inhibited by the Constitution, or which may be | 


against the theory of its construction.” 


And Judge Curtis likewise, while he dissented 


from the opinion of the court, says expressly that 


the power to control the Territories is vested in | 
I have seen || 


Congress, and net in a Territory. 
efforts made to weaken the force and efficacy of 
this decision of the court; but I have been sur- 
prised to see them; for they are drawing distine- 
tions between a judgment and an opinion. IL ad- 
mit that no Territory had then undertaken to pro- 
hibit slavery ,and that, therefore, that direct question 
was not essentially necessary to be decided, and 
on that ground you may say there is no judgment 
preneeeees upon it. I do not pretend there is; 


put I do say there is a unanimous opinion, the | 


whole nine concurring that the Territory does not 


with him on his doctrine of squatter sovereignt 
as ‘‘interventionists,’’ and classifies them wit 
the Republican party. That is a strange notion, 
when it is a known fact that of the whole Dem- 
ocratic party at least three fourths of them differ 
from him; and surely because three fourths differ 
from him, and, as they think, have the same right 
of judgment with himself, he ought not to charac- 
terize them as bokers and seceders from the ori- 
ginal Democratic doctrines. But in that speech 
he says this question is to be met and decided in 
the contest of 1860. * I think that is not the spirit 
in which the Senator from Ohio spoke. He is 
disposed to let that question pass until it comes 
before the court; and, if the Senator from Illinois 
will do the same thing, this bone of contention, 
and this subject of controversy, will be removed. 
But when 5 says this question shall be met and 
decided in the contest of 1860, it looks too much 
like an attempt to dictate to the Democratic party 
what shall be its issues, what shall be its plat- 
form, and force the party to accept his doctrine, 
or suffer the consequences of his withdrawal. I 
should regret his withdrawal, and hope no occa- 
sion will ever exist for it; I trust it never will 
occur, for [ do not speak of him as the Senator from 
Georgia did. If the majority of the party can in- 
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prove his doctrines, I can vote for 
can never concur in the doctrine of 
ereignty. I should vote for him because it would 
be better than the opposite side. If ] recollec 
rightly, too, the letter which hg wrote laced the 
permission to use his name before the charleston 
convention on the ground that his view of sa 
Cincinnati platform was to prevail. I tryst c 
would not have all to surrender their judements 
tohim. He ought, it seems to me, to e content 
to entertain his own opinion, and act upon jt, s 

far as he thinks it right; but not to the prejudice 
of the Democratic party. Ifa question comes va 
in the Senate Chamber, to be determined by the 
votes of the Senate, and he believes it to be his 
duty to sustain his views of squatter sovereionty,, 
let him do so, and no one will complain; but i. 
undertake to make a forced test with the creat 
Democratic party throughout this vast Union is 
more than the party can submit to. Why, sir 

the Senator should recollect what the doctrine of 
the party has been; and I intend to trace it dowy 
a little, and to take some pains for that purpose 
I will first read a short extract from the 
ocratic address of 1838; but before it is read | 
will remark that the Democratic party has always 
met the present pressing issues of the day. ‘|; 
never sought for new theories unless some prac- 
tical wants of the country demanded it; and what- 
ever evil threatened, or whatever danger stood 
before us, it has ever been prompt to meet and 
ready to resist; but not for abstract theories would 
it ever fritter away its strength or destroy its 
unity and harmony. Thus, in 1838, they spoke 
as follows: 

“The subject of abolition has assumed a character so 
formidable in its appearance, and so destructive in its tend- 
encies, as to call tor a brief exposition of our views. 

*“ The existing relation of master and slave between the 
two races inhabiting the southern portion of the Union, ey- 
isted when the Constitution was formed, and is recognized 


in the apportionment of members in the House of Represent- 
atives, as well as in the imposition of direct taxes, and the 


| clause guarantying the delivery up of persons h@d toservice 


or labor in one State and escaping into another. 

“It is manifest that tlre power ovgr this subject is one of 
Government, and, of 
course, is one of the reserved powers ; as such, it is under 
the entire control of the respective States, within whose 
limits the institution may exist, and within which neither 
this Government, nor that of the other States, nor their citi- 
zens, have any more right to interfere, directly or indirectiy, 
than with the existence of slavery in Cuba, or any other 
foreign country. 

* From this it follows that any such interference on the 
part of this Government, would be without authority, and 
a manifest breach of the Constitution. It would, in truth, 
be more than a simple breach of that instrument; it would 
be destructive of the primary object for which the Govern 
ment was instituted, which was to preserve and protect 
more effectually the domestic peace and tranquillity of the 
States, and their citizens. 

* It also follows, that such interference on the part of 
other States, or their citizens, would be in violation of the 
national compact, which they mutually pledged them- 
selves to each other to preserve inviolate on entering into 
the Union. 

* Tt also follows, that the States, separately and individ- 
ually, where slavery exists, are alone responsible for it, 
either for good or evil ; and the impression that any other 
State or its citizens are responsible in any way for its exist- 
ence, originates in the gross and mischievous Federal) con- 
ception, that ours is a great national consolidated Govern- 
ment, where the whole is responsible for the part, just as 
the States are for counties, instead of a Federal Republic, 
composed of sovereign and independent States, united to- 
gether for their mutual advantage, tranquillity, and secu- 
rity. 

** Such, and so formidable, are the barriers against an in- 
terference with this dangerous subject, within the limits of 
the States. Nor will those against an interference by the 
General Government, in any manner, in this District, be 
found less formidable, when duly considered. ; 

“We hold, in fact, that to attempt to abolish slavery in this 
Districi, as an intermediate step to abclishing it in the States 
theynselves, by this Government, or the non-slavelolding 
States or their citizens, would be as clearly and manifestly 
liable to all the objections, in their full force, to whicli a 
direct attempt to abolish it in the States themselves would 
de. Itis the motive and object intended, and not the means, 
that determine the character of the act. ‘There is no code 
of morals which justifies the doing of that indirectly which 
is forbidden to be done directly. 

“If it be unlawful to burn ourneighbor’s house, it would 
be equally unlawful to fire another, or even our own, with 
intention of burning his. If there be a difference, the latter, 
by adding craft to guilt, is of a deeper dye. J 

“« We also hold that, whatever may be the individual opit- 
ions of public men as to the character of the domestic 10- 
stitutions of the slaveholding States, they have no right, 
when acting in public stations under the Federal Govern- 
ment, by any of their acts, to discriminate between their 
institutions and those of the other States. It must be borne 
in mind that ours isa Federal Republic, as has been already 
stated, formed by sovereign and independent States, for thei! 
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vermment, and clothed it with powers to carry into effect || 
an important objects. Such being the character and ob- || 
‘ect of OUT system, itis clear that this Government can have || 
os right whatever to give a preference to the institutions of 
= yrtion of the Union over those of another, or to use || 
. Las to abolish one or establish the other; and to do so, || 
-. pretext what may, would be directly subversive of || 
the object for which it was established, by destroying that | 
which it was intended to protect. Instead of preserving || 

oegce and tranquillity, it would become an instrument, in | 
the hands of the stronger portion of the Union, for assailing | 
she institutions of the weaker, and engendering thereby the || 
pitterest feelings of hostility, which, in the end, would de- 
stroy the Union itself.”” 

The Democratic party, through its organs in 

1838, said that any discrimination, with a view of 
yejudicing that institution directly or indirectly, 
was unconstitutional; that it was destroying the 
rights of property which the Constitution was de- 
«ened to protect, and, in the end, would destroy 
‘he Union itself; and yet, if I understood the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Co.tamer] correctly, 
the other day, when a question was put to him, | 
he said publicly, in the Senate, that the reason 
why he was in favor of circumscribing slaver 
to the States in which it now exists, was that it | 
might become unprofitable, and induce the owners | 
of slaves to ore them; thus seeking to do 
indirectly what, in the language of this celebrated 
address, Congress cannot do directly or indirectly 
without a breach of faith and without a violation | 
of the Constitution. ‘That address is signed by 
Yeuel Williams, of Maine, Gerrett D. Wall, of 
New Jersey, William Allen, of Ohio, William 
S. Fulton, of Arkansas, Francis Thomas, of Ma- 
ryland, J. W. Jones, of Virginia, Isaac Toucey, 
of Connecticut, James J. McKay, of North Car- 
olina, W. W. Potter, of Pennsylvania, John P. | 
Richardson, of South Carolina, Amasa J. Parker, 
of New York, Isaac F. Crary, of Michigan, and 
Archibald Yell, of Arkansas. These were patriots | 
who knew how to meet the difficulty, and took 
that position, from which the peer has never | 
swerved. But this is not all. uring the same 
session, in the Senate of the United States, the 
following resolution was passed—and I invite par- 
ticular attention to it, for I think that it will be 
discovered that there is a strong antagonism to 
squatter sovereignty in it. On the 12th day of | 
January, 1838, the following resolution passed by 
the vote which I shall read: 

“nd resolved, That any attempt of Congress to abolish | 
slavery in any Territory of the United States, in which it 
exists, would create serious alarm and just apprehensionin | 
the States sustaining that domestic institution ; would be a 
violation of good faith toward the inhabitants of any such 
Territory, who have been permitted to settle with and hold | 
slaves therein; because the people of any such Territory | 
have not asked for the abolition of slavery therein ; and be- 
cause, when any such Territory shall be admitted into the | 
Union as a State, the people thereof will be entitled to de- 

peop 
cide that question exclusively for themselves.”’ 





Itwould be unjust to the Territory, because the 
did not ask it, not that they could do it of their 
own option, by their own motion, but it would be | 
unjust in another sense; because the time would 
come when they could settle it for themselves; and 
that time was when they came to be admitted into 
the United States as aState. This was voted foe | 
by thirty-five to nine. The thirty-five Senators | 
who voted for it were: | 

| 


“Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, Buch- | 
anan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, Crit- || 
tenden, Cuthbert, Fulton, Gruridy, Hubbard, King, Lump- | 
kin, Lyon, Merrick, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, | 
Preston, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Strange, Tipton, Walker, White, Williams, Wright, 
and Young.” 


On the 12th of December, 1838, the celebrated 
Atherton resolutions were passed by the House 
of Representatives, in these words: 


“Resolved, That this Government is a Government of 
limited powers, and that, by the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the in- 
stitution of slavery in the several States of the Confederacy. 
_ “2. Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories of the United 
“tates, and against the temoval of slaves from one State to 
another, are a part of a plan of operations set on foot to 
affect the institution of slavery in the several States, and 
thus indirectly to destroy that institution within their limits. 

“3. Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indi- 
rectly which it cannot do directly ; and that the agitation 
of the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia or the 
Territories, as a means and with the view of disturbing or | 
*rtrowing that institution in the several States, is against | 

'¢ true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an infringe- | 
ment of the rights of the States affected, and a breach of the | 
public faith on which they entered into this Confederacy. | 

‘4. Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad 
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| in 1840, 1844, 1848, and 1852, there was a section | 


| same, word for word, in each and all of those 


| tion, 
| always said Congress ought not to lay its hand 


| The platform of 1856 is a little more definite still; 
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principle of equality among the members of this Confeder- | 
acy ; and that Congress, in the exercise of its acknowledged 
powers, has no right to discriminate between the institu- 
tions of one portion of the States and another, with a view 


| of abolishing the one and promoting the other. 


“5. Resolved, therefore, That all attempts on the part of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia or | 
the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from 


| State to State, or to discriminate between the institutions | 


of one portion of the Confederacy and another, with the | 
views atoresaid, are in violation of the Constitution, de- 
structive of the fundamental principle on which the union 
of these States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress; and that every petition, memorial, resolution, prop- 
osition, or paper, touching or relating in any way, or toany 
extent whatever, to slavery as aforesaid, or the abolition | 
thereof, shall, on the presentation thereof, without any fur- | 
ther action thereon, be laid upon the table, without being | 
debated, printed, or referred.”’ 


Then it was not considered heterodox to con- 
tend that the people of a Territory could not abol- 
ish slavery until they came to be admitted into 
the Union as a State. On the contrary, it was 
thus voted in this body by experienced Senators, 
North and South. But after that, the question || 
was narrowed down toa specific issue. It was | 


to pass the ** Wilmot proviso;”’ for, if you ex- 
amine the Democratic platform, you will find that, 


against this abolition agitation identically the 


platforms. This is the section: 


“That Congress has no power, under the Constitution, | 
to interfere with, or control, the domestic institutions of 
the several States ; and that such States are the sole judges 
of everything appertaining to their own affairs not prohib- | 
ited by the Constitution ; that all efforts of the Aholitionists 
or others, made to induce Congress to interfere with the ques- 


| tion of slavery, or take incipient steps in relation thereto, are 


calculated to lead to the most dangerous and alarming conse- 
quences ; and that all such efforts have aninevitable tendency | 
to diminish the happiness of the people, and endanger the sta- | 
bility and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be coun- 
tenanced by any friend of owr political institutions.’’ 

The Democracy were always opposed to Con- 
gress striking at the subject of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. It was sometimes called ‘* non-interven- | 

** sometimes ‘ non-interference.’’ They || 


on that subject; neither prohibit nor establish; and 
in 1854 it was said, whatever your rights are, (in | 
the absence ofa law toestablish or prohibit,) under 
the Constitution of our common Union, when de- 
fined and established by the courts, we will rec- 
ognize and honorably protect by all necessary 
legislation. That was the general understanding. 


and yet it will be remembered that that platform 
was adopted before the rendition of the Dred Scott 
decision. It says: 

* Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their in- | 
habitants justifies it, to form a constitution, with or with- | 
out domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
terms of perfect equality with the other States.’’ 

When may they thus exercise that power? 
Whenever their numbers may justify a State or- 
ganization. That is not as definite as it ought to 
be; yet it is plain enough to indicate what was the | 
understanding of the Cincinnati convention at that 
time. 

Mr.PUGH.: Has the Senator read all the res 
olutions ? 

Mr.GREEN. I have read them all frequently. | 
And, in this connection, permit me to say that I | 
find a newspaper anxious to represent me as in- | 
consistent on this subject. I had supposed that, | 
of all men, I should be the last selected; but a 
letter I wrote in 1849, is garbled; and a resolution 
of Missouri, in 1849, which I approved, is most 
grossly garbled. This is the Morning Herald, 
printed in the city of St. Louis. It has atits mast- | 
head ** Srernen A. Dovatas for President;’’ and | 
quotes the following as a resolution of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, passed in 1849: 

“The right to prohibit slavery in a Territory belongs ex- 
clusively to the people thereof.”’ 

And it is said that this sustains the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty. Well, if that were all the 
resolution, it would be true; but what do you 
think, when you hear the residue of the resolution, | 
of the fair dealing of the writer who would cut a | 
resolution right in the middle, and publish one half | 
and leave out the other half of it? Hesays: | 


* The right to prohibit slavery in a Territory belongs ex- 
clusively to the people thereof.” 


GLOBE. 


That is what he publishes; and the rest of 
which he omits, is this: 

“ And can only be exercised by them in forming their con- 
stitution for a State government, or in their sovereign capa- 
city as an independent State.” 

This is a qualification which all will admit to 
be important. My letter expressly approved the 
resolution. 

That resolution I sustained in 1849, in one of 
the hottest political contests that this country has 
ever witnessed; and the people of the State sus- 
tained it. At that time it was believed and un- 
derstood that the honorable Senator from Illinois 
sympathized with us throughout all that difficulty. 
This is the doctrine which was announced by 


it, 


| the Senate in 1838, by the House in that same 


year, by Missouri in 1849, and by the Cincin- 
nati convention in 1856. It has been indorsed b 
the courts and the people, and is sound and whole- 


| some. 


I will now read the resolution, passed not twenty 


| days ago, in which the Legislature of Missouri 


dd f reaffirm the same doctrine. 
> > > > 1} a . 
thus narrowed cown In consequence of an attempt || oncy and a uniform adherence to the Constitu- 


There is a consist- 


tion, running through a long series of years, that 
has marked the course of the Missouri Democ- 


| racy—lI will make no invidious comparisons, but 


[ will say—not to be surpassed by any Constitu- 
tion-loving State of this Union. The last reso- 
lutions were passed a few days since, and the vote 


| was on some 100 to 3, on others 105 to 2, and so 


on, showing the unanimity with which this ques- 
tion issustainedin Missouri. The third and fourth 
resolutions of the series are: 

* Third. That we regard the Territories of the United 
States as the common property of the people of the several 
States of this Union, and, as such, open alike to settlement 
to citizens of every part of the Contederacy, and that they 


| have the undoubted right to remove therein with property 
| of whatever nature, kind, and description ; and we regard 


any attempt to debar them of this right as a flagrant viola- 
tion of the Federal compact and the law of the land, as 
decided by its supreme authorities. 

* Fourth. That we regard it as the right of every Terri- 
tory, when it bas the required population, to demand ad- 
mission into the Union upon the terms preseribed by the 
Federal Constitution, and upon admission as a State, to 
allow or prohibit slavery, as it may deem expedient.” 

Such is the position that the State of Missouri 
oceupies to-day. It is in harmony with the entire 
Democratic party; and to publish garbled extracts, 
and undertake to represent Missouri as ever hav- 
ing indorsed this idea of ** popular sovereignty,’’ 
which I regard as a political heresy, is extraor- 
dinary indeed. I will not impute it fo any wicked 
design, but it is clearly very unjust to the Staite 
of Missouri, as well as to myself individually. 

I have thus taken the pains, Mr. President, to 
show what has been the history of the party on 
this subject; that it has met questions just accord- 
ing as the danger threatens. It never went out 
of its way to court new difficulties. In drawing 


| up its platform it would not go into abstractions, 


|| duced. 


unless there was some present question pressed 
on the public mind that required to be met either 


affirmatively or negatively; and now, when we 
had supposed we had passed all the difficulties of 
the slave question, | much regret to see it reintro- 
But I am told by the honorable Senator 
from Illinois that, if we maintain our position, 
which is, that under the Constitution as inter- 


| preted by the Supreme Court, there is no*power 


while the territorial condition remains to prohibit 
slavery, such maintenance will reopen the agita- 
tion of the question here. It is just the opposite. 
It ends the agitation nowand forever. The halls 
of Congress will hardly hear the word “ slavery’’ 


| pronounced, if we adhere to that, and, in good 


faith, carry it out—no agitation, but peace, good 
will, and tranquillity. But on the contrary, sup- 
pose we resort to this new-fangled idea that an 
organized Territory can do as it pleases on this 
subject, but an unorganized one has no power, for 
that is the argument of these gentlemen. 'When- 
ever you are called up to organize a Territory, 
the battle, with all its bitterness, will come before 
the Senate and House of Representatives. If the 
doctrine is to prevail that an organized Territory, 
can do these things and destroy the rights of 
whole States at its own will and pleasure, but an 
unorganized one cannot, and the Constitution 
prevails in an unorganized Territory, the South 
will say, ‘* keep it unorganized.’’? The North will 
say, ‘let it be organized.’’ And thus will be re- 
introduced all the strife, and contention, and bit- 
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terness, and ill-feeling that have characterized the 
debates in Congress on the slavery issue. We 
ought to banish this question now and forever; 
we ought to hush these unnecessary issues on the 
subject of ** squatter’’ or ** popular” sovercignty. 
To be able to do this without injury to any inter- 
est, or without calling upon any person or people 
to sacrifice his or their self-respect, we must 
strictly adhere to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. It is our only safety. 
and respectable. 

it is admitted by the advocates of this doctrine 
that Congress may institute temporary govern- 
ments in the Territories. 
stituling agovernment? It is of no use to talk to 
the American people, or to the Senate of the*Uni- 
ted States, and use terms, unless you intend to 
convey some definite idea, What is it to institute 
a government? [only can understand it as cre- 
ating. Is it merely to prescribe the boundary? 
Is it merely to declare them a community? Is it 
to give them a form of government? On the con- 
trary, does it not necessarily include the right to 
prescribe their powers? A government duly in- 
stituted must have its boundaries marked out in 
order to know the geographical extent of its ju- 
risdiction. They must be thrown into an organ- 
ized community, and invested with certain rights 
for the purposes set forth in the law instituting 
such government. They must have a form in 
which they are to exert their governing power, 
and the extent of their power must be marked and 
defined, else their government 1s imperfectly insti- 
tuted, 

Now, then, if Congress can institute a govern- 
ment; if they can create a territorial government, 
in what manner can it exercise such power? Only 
by a legislative act, approved by the President, 
as required by the Constitution of the United 
States. But if Congress can pass, it can also re- 
peal an act; and this, in relation to territorial or- 
ganization acts, | understand the Senator from 
Ohio to admit. The Senator from Illinois admit- 
ted it in his Springfield speech when he proposed 
to repeal the organic act of Utah. The right of 
repealing continues as long as the territorial con- 
ditionremains. Now,ifthe right torepeal exists, 
so does the right to modify, and any inconsistent 
legislation, or, in other words, any legislation by 


Congress inconsistent with the organie act, is, if 
Congress | 


subsequent to it, a repeal pro tanto. 
can, at any time, notwithstanding the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, notwithstanding the Utah bill, not- 
withstanding the New Mexico bill, notwithstand- 
ing the Washington bill, pass any law within the 
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It is just, proper, 


What is meant by in- | 


scope of its power under the Constitution, how- || 


ever inconsistent it may be with the prior con- 
rressional organic acts of those several Territories. 


to which | have already referred, he said: 


**My colleague charges me, also, with having extolled 
two sections of the penal statutes of Kansas. [| did nothing 
of this sort. 
my remarks. I said that the legislation was not unexampled 


port in many ofthe States. ‘There are statutes even more se- 
vere than these. I said of them, sir, that they were couched 
in terms not readily intelligible; and I said, as I say now, 
that in se faras the cleventh section provided a punishment 
for the offense of exciting an insurrection of slaves, it could 
be defended anywhere. 


the sacred duty of Congress in the one case as the 
other? I hold that this Government is created 
for protection; this Government is created to se- 


cure the rights of all, so far as they depend upon | 
Federal authority; andifthe General Government | 
sees the rights of any portion invaded, however | 
weak or small—and the weaker and the smaller | 


the more the necessity—it is its constitutional duty 
to repress such invasion and punish the invaders. 


Thus it will be seen that the right of Congress | 
to repeal, change, or modify an organic act of a 
Territory, or, indeed any laws which may be | 


passed by a Territory, has been asserted again 


and again by statesmen of all parties throughout | 


the history of this Government. 
I have had prepared a synopsis of the congres- 


sioual acts organizing and governing twenty Ter- | 


ritories. This synopsis shows from the begin- 
ning, in 1789, at what times the Territories were 
organized; the officers in whom the governing 
authority was placed; the extent of the power 


granted; the number of changes that have been | 
made by Congress; the laws thatthe Territories, 


from time to time, have passed, and that have 


been repealed by Congress; and presenting the | 


whole in a clear, intelligible shape. This vast 


mass of legislation shows that for an unbroken | 


period of seventy years, Congress has exercised 
a power to institute territorial governments, and 
to abolish and change such governments. Italso 
shows that Congress has always claimed and ex- 
ercised the right to supervise the acts of these gov- 


ernments, and to annul them at its pleasure. I || 
may regard thatinformation of importance enough | 


to publish it as an appendix. I will not now take 
up the time of the Senate by reading it; but I make 
this assertion: that there never has been a single 
territorial government, from 1789 down to the 
present period of time, in which the Federal au- 
thority was not maintained, and the supervision 
of Congress exerted. 

We have been told, however, that every power 
conferred on Congress must be exercised by Con- 


gress itself; and that, if Congress has power to || 


take care of the Territories, they cannot delegate 
that power to the Territory in any manner, shape, 
orform. I think there is not much force in that 
argument. I think we see that done every day in 
every State of the Union. The legislative power 
of Missouri is supreme in that State, yet they 
parcel it out and delegate it to counties, to city 
corporations, and municipalities, and two thirds 
of the legislation for all the communities in the 
State is through these lesser agencies created by 
State authority. Come to the District of Colum- 
bia. The Constitution says Congress shall have 
exclusive power to legislate in all cases whatsoever 


'| for this District; yet Congress has chartered the 
think ] find the Senator from Ohio expressly | 
admitting that; for in the debate of July 2, 1856, 


He has misapprehended the whole tenor ot | 


As to the tweltth section, to which | 
my colleague specially referred, | condemned that in broad || 


terms, and said that it ought to be anmulled; and further- | 
more, | gave my full assent to the suggestion of the venerable | 


Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] that Congress should so 
amend the organic law of the Territory as to supersede the 
tests established by the Legislature. I had, in fact, done 
more. Lhad thep prepared, and have now in my desk, a 
joint resolution to annul these very objectionable provis- 
ions; and [ should have asked leave to introduce it this 
morning, but for the fact that the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. CLayton) has, during my absence, introduced a bill 
to the same effect.’’"—.dppendiz to the Congressional Globe, 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, first session, page 757. 


It was perfectly competent to intervene and 
remove obnoxious laws in Kansas—laws that, 
perhaps, were objectionable; popular sovereignty 


was not too sacred for Congress to intervene | 


and repeal by a legislative congressional act laws 
yassed by that Territory. If in that case it could 
" done, ifa Territory should undertake to pass 
laws destroying a constitutional right attending the 
slaveholder, would congressional intervention Be 
any more objectionable? Is it not just as compe- 
tent, and not only comfetent, is it not as much 


city of Washington and the city of Georgetown, 
and authorized their people to elect a legislative 
council with power to pass ordinances in which 
they establish a police, fix the grades of the 
streets, assess property, and levy taxes. Where 


| do they get the authority? Whence? From Con- 


| nae rad c one got it ? = 
—that was iny proposition. There are statutes ofsimilarim- || Geers. How did Congress get it: By virtue of a 


_ special grant in the Constitution. Then it cannot 


be true that Congress cannot delegate power; 
because if Congress cannot delegate, the acts of 
all your corporate authorities are null and void, 
although the judiciary has affirmed their legality. 
I will not presume to comment on this argument. 
Corporations of this description are in the habit 
of legislating, assessing property, selling it for 
taxes, and divesting the title of the owner, and 
yet all this is done by delegated authority. It is 


_ too late to bring this authority into question. 


But, what could be the purpose of using an 
argument of that kind? Why me it been urged 
that Congress cannot delegate any of its authority 
to the Territories? What is the object of that? 
I can see no object save one, and that is to prove 
that the power of legislation is an inherent, ori- 
ginal power of the Territory; in other words, that 


the power of legislation is not derived from Con- | 


gress. If that was né&t the purpose of the argu- 
ment, it was used for no intelligible purpose. If 
it was used for that purpose, then the writer in- 
volves himself in this absurdity and contradic- 
tion—and I use the term with all due respect: he 
says the Territory cannot exercise the power until 
they are organized by Congress. Now, if it be 
an original, inherent power, they can exercise 
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it, without let or hindrance of Congress, or any 
other legislative body in this or in any other coun, 
try. But, on this subject, I am reminded by th, 
Senator from Ohio that California was an instance 
and the first instance, of the exercise of popular 
sovereignty. I think that Senator wasa little mis- 
taken. In the first place, the doctrine is, that a 
| “organized”? Territory may exercise this 

California never was “ organized”? as a Territory 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator is mistaken. | said 
that phrase was invented for the benefit of Cali. 
fornia. 

| Mr. GREEN. I understood him to s 
was the first instance in which the squatt 
ereignty power was exercised. 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; I said that was the case 
to which the sentence was first applied. | think 
the thirteen original Colonies were the first ¢ 
of squatter sovereignty. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir; and that, at last, is 
the only kind of ‘‘ squatter sovereignty” left. to 

! But, sir, that kind is revolution! It is reyo- 


at an 
power, 


ay that 
er-soy- 


ase 


us! 
LuTION in your Territory, and if that is the kind 
of squatter sovereignty you want, I an, if possi- 
ble, more unalterably opposed to it, and so wil] by 
the Federal authority. It is revolution. Yoy 
assimilate it to the Colonies, and have no other 
kind of squatter sovereignty save that which, jy 
their dire necessities, the thirteen Colonies roe- 
sorted to. They drew the sword and fought their 
| battles on Bunker Hill, and throughout this broad 
_ land, by force, maintained their right to squatter 
sovereignty; but it was revolution in the eyes of 
the world and of themselves. So it is with Kan- 
_sas and Nebraska. The very moment you under- 
|| take to give or to recognize the existence in them 
|| of the same power, it is a revolution of the same 
| character as that wrought by our fathers, though 
without any of the reasons which they had it in 
|| their power to plead in justification therefor. 
‘| But, in order to avoid the force and effect of the 
|| decision in the Dred Scott case, we are told that 
| ‘*slavery is local and freedom is national.’’ This 
_isavery favorite catch-phrase of the Republicans: 
|| ** slavery is local, and freedom is national !”’ Wei, 
| sir, When the Constitution was formed, of the 
|| thirteen original States, twelve had slaves, and one 
only had provided for the prospective abolition of 
|| slavery, but still had slaves. Where was the n- 
|| tional freedom then? I should like to be informed. 
|| Why, sir, the contrary—the converse of the prop- 
| osition, is true, according to the meaning attached 
|| by northern fanatics to the words ‘ freedom,” 
|| anti-slavery.”’ ‘* Anti-slavery ”’ is local, and the 
| right to hold property in slaves was and is ne- 
| tional. I assert that proposition, and I intend to 
maintain it. I know that each locality invested 





| with sovereignpower has the right to provide for 
|| the prospective extinction of slavery or any other 
| species of property; but that makes it a local pro- 
| hibition, confined to the State making the prohibi- 
| tion; and, except where that local prohibition 
| legally exists, the right to hold slave property 
| remains. The right continues to exist all overall 
\ pe States and all the Territories of the Union. 

nd even the prohibiting locality can repeal its 
act. The converse of the proposition is there- 
fore true; the right to hold slaves is national, it is 
constitutional, and can be lawfully claimed and 
exercised by any one and by all the States of this 
Union. The prohibition of slavery is local. | 
do not want my southern friends to be startled at 
the singularity of this proposition. It is true, 
and I shall be able to sustain myself in it. The 
advocates of the locality of slavery refer to this 
clause of the Constitution: 

‘< No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged trom 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

And for the purpose of construing it so as ‘0 

rove that slavery is local, they quote ‘‘ no " 

eld to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof,’ and say, ‘‘now does it not say 
slavery is local’’—‘held under the laws of the 
State”*—“‘ the laws thereof?’’ Very well. Anar- 
ment that will not bear being carried out to Its 
ogical consequences is not worthy of consider- 
ation. Let us see what the rest of it 1s: 


| _ * No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in cons¢ 
| quence of any law or ation therein’ 
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The prohibition must be ** ruerRetn,’’ and the 
slavery ‘‘thereof.”’ : 
s« much local to the State ‘*‘ therein,’’ as the 
holding of slaves is,to the State ‘ thereof.”” Is it 
pot palpably so? A props | 
Jquse means this: it implies that each one of the 
<vereign States may pass laws dispensing with 
sje use of slave labor. No such implication ap- 





The prohibition therefore is , 


A proper construction of this | 


nlies to any Territory, for the Constitution does | 


‘ts say, nor does any clause thereof permit any 
such construction. Why then do I say that the 


auc 


abolition of slavery is local? I say so because | 


al] cases of abolition of slavery by States have 
occurred since this Constitution was formed; and 
| say so because the area within which slavery 
is prohibited was created and enlarged by virtue 


i 


¢ the local right of the several States, specially | 


eserved in the Federal Constitution—for they | 


never transferred to Congress the right to control 
the subject of property; that right each of the 
several States reserved, and it is recognized in the 


clause which I have read, which admits that some | 
State might, in its locality, by virtue of its reserved | 


right, dispense with slavery, if it saw proper to do 


so. In the process of time a large number of States, | 


the largest number, have dispensed with slavery; | 


but in each and every case this prohibition, in its 
very terms, is confined to the locality enacting the 
prohibition. No one,nor all, of these local prohibi- 
tions have affected, much less changed, the con- 
stitutional relations of the General Government 
to the subject of slavery. 
thirteen slave States formed the Union, so is it 
to-day. 

Outside of the limits of those States, what is 
the condition of the question ? 


As it was when the | 


The right to hold | 


slaves there is perfect under the Constitution. | 


Does the Constitution, then, establish slavery? 


Does it exist by virtue of the Constitution? Is | 


its existence recognized by the Constitution? | 


shall not stop to quibble concerning words. I say | 


the right to carry slaves, or other property, into 
a Territory, is aright which exists as the result of 
the power for the acquisition of territories under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
that Constitution, territory could not have been 
acquired. The moment territory was acquired, 
it was subject to the authority and for the enjoy- 
ment of all 

Union. Congress acquires territory for the Federal 
Union, whose representative it 1s; it is for the 


But for | 


the citizens who compose the Federal | 


benefit of the Federal Union, and the sovereignty | 
of the territory is, therefore, with the Federal Gov- | 


ernment. But because the dominion of the terri- 
tory is in the Federal Government, it does not 
follow, and is not true, in point of fact, that Con- 


gress can do what it pleases with the territory. | 


The power of Congress is extremely limited and 
circumscribed in the territory. 

There is hardly a sovereign in the world but 
what has limitations placed on his power. Queen 
Victoria is the sovereign of Great Britain, and 
yet there are many limitations upon her power. 
Louis Napoleon has limitations on his power; and 
there is not a sovereign of Europe but has limit- 
ations. Even an oligarchy have limitations on 
their power. The mere fact of sovereignty exist- 
ing does not indicate how much power that sov- 
ereignty may exercise. Hence you will observe 
the guarded language of the Supreme Court. They 
say, Judge McLean says, and Judge Curtis also 
says, while they are contending for the authority 
of Congress, that there are limitations and restric- 
tions on it. So says the court in pronouncing 
the judgment. Limitations are not inconsistent 
with sovereignty. So with all the States in this 
Union; they are called sovereign, independent 
States; yet they have voluntarily transferred to 
the Federal Government certain of their powers. 
Such they cannot exercise. Take this Federal 
Union; it is sovereign within the sphere of its 
action; - the powers that it can exercise are ex- 
ceedingly limited, specified, and pointed out in the 


Constitution. No more were granted than were 
deemed actually necessary to carry into execution 
our system of Government inthis Union. These 


cannot be understood by the study either of the 
colonies, or of any of the confederacies in Europe 
that ever have existed. It is peculiar to itself; it 
'8 sut generis. It was originally an association of 
thirteen States; it is now thirty-three. 

In the exercise of constitutional power we ac- 
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| quire territory. When acquired, it becomes the 
| common property ofall. This agent has no power 

given to it to prohibit slavery in the acquired 
property, nor to make any discrimination in re- 
gard to any kind of property taken to it. If not, 
then the territory thus acquiréd must be held and 
managed for the benefit ef all. I do not find it 
necessary to invoke that rule of law, which has 
| been sometimes introduced in thisconnection, that 
a citizen going from one sovereignty into another 
carries with him every right which is not pro- 
hibited in that other. If he has a right to a slave 
in Virginia, and goes into a Territory where it is 
not prohibited, he has a right to hold it there. 


invoke it; for I do not believe it is strictly appli- 
cable. It is not for the reason that all the citi- 


jurisdictions—the United States, within the scope 
of the Federal Constitution, and the State, within 
its limits and within the scope of its constitutional 
power. Every citizen of every State is a citizen 
of the two jurisdictions. He is a citizen of the 
State as a State citizen, and he is a citizen of the 
United States as a United States citizen. When 
he leaves the State of Virginia, he ceases to be a 


United States, he does not get intoa hostile sover- 


ernment, and he need not invoke the aid of the rule 


hibited. He is in simply another part of his own 
Government. Suppose he goes from one part of 
the country into another, say from Maine to Geor- 
gia. When you go within the limits of a State, so 
far as they have a right to act on those subjects, 
you are subject to their State law; but when you 
go into a Territory, Congress has no power to 
prohibit, but is bound to protect, without dis- 
crimination, the property of all the citizens of all 
the States. Congress cannot destroy one of the 
elements of its own existence. 

This Government is predicated upon slavery as 
well as apne other property. It enters into tax- 
ation, and unlike other property enters into repre- 
sentation; and to take the slave element out of it 
isto make thisa modified, changed, different, and 
new Government. The Federal Government can- 


own efficiency, nor lessen its own influence. If 
you once determine that slavery is local to Vir- 
ginia, to Kentucky, to Missouri, or any other 


your slave territory is gone forever; slavery will 
be confined to the limits to which it is at present 
confined, and can never be permitted to extend. 
| The right to take slaves into a Territory, it being 
a part of the domain of your own Government, 
and notof adifferent Government, can be illustra- 
ted thus: A ship sails from Boston or New York 
on the high seas under the flag of the United States 
representing the Constitution, and with slaves on 
board. The ship sails, not under any local law, 
and of course is not subject to the law of Virginia, 
What then ? 
law? It is protected by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. Why? Because it is the property of a 
citizen. But is it not, when on the cond ocean, 
beyond the local law? Yes. Then slavery is not 
confined to nor solely protected by local law. 
Where is the slave? He is on board the vessel. 
What is that vessel in contemplation of inter- 
national law that gives it this immunity and this 
nationgl protection? It is considered by the prin- 
ciples of international law, a part of the domain 
of the United States. It is not considered as 
art of the domain of Virginia, or Kentucky, or 
all but it is a part of the domain of the 
United States. 
lask, if by afiction of law only,a vessel is called 
a part of the domain, and yet, by virtue of it, the 
Constitution extending over it protects your slave, 
will not the same principle, for a still stronger 
reason, prevail in the ACTUAL DOMAIN, THE TER- 
RITORY OF THE Unitep Srares? Look at your 
treaties with England; look at every Indian treaty 
you have ever made, and you will see whether 
they have paid for slaves under the local law or 
under the laws of the United States. When the 





zens of all the States are under two complete | 


State that enacts it or permits it, then in viola- | 
tion of acommon right to a common territory, | 


Is the ship upon the ocean without | 


This is true asa rule of law; but I do not care to | 


citizen of Virginia, but he is still a citizen of the | 
United States; and, if he goes into any part of the || 


eignty. He goes into another part of his own Gov- | 


of law, that he carries with him all rights not pro- | 


not lawfully change its own character, impair its | 





| 


| 
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appointed, and difficulties sprung up on this sub- 
ject, I recollect very indistinctly some of the cor- 


respondence on the subject. The English com- 
missioner said: **I cannot pay for slaves; I can- 
not recognize property in man outside of the local 
law.’? There was a dispuse between the English 
commissioner and the American commissioner 
on this point. That dispute was referred by the 
convention, | think, to the Emperor of Russia, 
and he decided in favor of the United States, to 
wit: that England should pay for all those slaves. 

Mr. PUGH. That was not the point submitted. 
There was no question about payment for the 
slaves. That was stipulated for. The British 


| Government said they would pay for slaves car- 
}\ ried off. 


We claimed that they should pay for 


| those who ran off. The Russian Emperor decided 


that slaves who ran off and took refuge with the 
British should be paid for. 

Mr. GREEN. That makes it still better for 
me. That is a public admission that slavery is 
not local; but that wherever you take the prop- 
erty of a citizen you must make it good, whether 
the place of capture was more than a marint league 


| from shore or not; whether the slaves were upon 


the bosom of the great deep taken from a vessel 
of the United States, under the flag of the United 
States, or upon the main land, wherever it be, in- 


| demnity must be made. 


Mr. PUGH. 
Maryland. 

Mr. GREEN. Some of them were, butsome 
were not. Some were taken at sea. Now, sir, 
no one will dispute the correctness of the prinei- 
ple Lam stating, that your right of property in 
slaves on board ship is perfect and complete. You 
can only sustain that right by the process of rea- 
soning to which I have referred, to wit: that it is 
construed to be a part of the domain of the Union; 
and, by parity of reasoning, if what is the do- 


Those slaves were taken from 


| main of the Union only in fiction, will protect 
| your right, for a sull stronger reason the actual 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





domain, the territory of the United States, will also 
protect it. It is gratifying to me to be able to take 
that position and refer back to this same letter my 
opponents misquoted, and show that I took that 
— position ten years ago, in 1849. I then said 
this: 


““ The duty and character of this Gevernment, in afford- 
ing protection to every kind of property, everywhere out 
side of and beyond the local law, are truly and foreibly ex- 


| emplified in the case of slaves sailing upon the high seas. 
| A slave saifin 
| the highway of nations, and not under the influence of any 


under the flag of the United States, upon 


local law, is nevertheless protected as such by the Consti 
tution of the United States. By the principles of interna- 
tional law, the vessel is considered as part of the domain of 
the Union—not of any particular State; and, being part of 
such domain of the nation, the slave is protected and secured 
to the owner. Now, if the slaveholder’s rights are protected 
on the vessel—which, by fiction of law, only constitutes part 
of the domain—will not the same rights be equally entitled 
to protection when in the actual domain—the territories of 
the United States ?”” 


I trust, therefore, inconsistency will not be 
charged on me any more. I am aware that the 


| northern people are frequently approached and 


told that the South wiil be demanding a ‘slave 
code.’’ I will not impugn motives, but it looks 
as if it was done to frighten them and drive them 
to espouse the opposite doctrine of per SOv- 
ereignty. Who raised the first cry of a ‘slave 
code?’? Who in the United States ever demanded 
itof Congress before the Territories were invoked 
to attempt to abolish slavery? Until that time 
not a soul in or out of Congress, so far as my 
recollection isconcerned, ever said Congress ought 
to intervene; and even now we say the moment 
you recognize the constitutional right, as determ- 
ined by the court, we shall need no more pro- 
tection; the Territories will be obedient; the Ter- 
ritories will cease to make the attempt, and we 
shall need no legislation. But if we do need it, 
you must give it. It is our constitutional right. 
If protection is required, and we see an actual 
nasoeett itis your duty to give us the protection 
which the Constitution guaranties. After the 
decision of the Dred Scott case, even Kansas and 
Nebraska were content to move along, exercising 
only the constitutional powers conferred by the 
organic act; but since that time we see one of the 
evil consequences of the agitation of this new 
question. Nebraska, without asingle slave within 
her whole territory, introduced a bill, and tried 


treaty was made at Ghent, and commissioners |! to pass it, abolishing slavery. They tried the 
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experiment simply to see what they could do. 
They were invited to it; their attention was called 
toitby squatter-sovereignty advocates. 


APPEN 


|| to say, that the North ought not to affect a sur- 
1] — at the position taken by the South. 
Nothing || 


would have happened if all had stood by the old | 


land-marks of the Democratic party; had stood 
by what we plighted our faith we would do— 
abide the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


But I am asked, how much protection do you | 


want? 


When the worst comes to the worst, if | 


the Territories should be encouraged to make an | 


attempt; if evil-disposed persons should go mto 
the Territories ol interfere with the right of 
masters there, in no event, in the strongest case 
that youecan present, shall we ask more for slaves 
than for any other kind of property. Punish tres- 
passers, punish evil doers by penalties, corporeal 
and pecuniary; and by these means you can pro- 
tect all property, and extend protection to us in 


proportion to the value of the property, what- | 


ever that may be. Is that to be called a slave 
code and be made odious to the North, and 
frighten them from their sense of propriety? Sure- 
ly not. It is simply to carry out a constitutional 
rivilege. 

Mr. PUGH. 
that the first time I ever heard of a slave code in 
my life was in this Chamber from the Senator 
from Mississippi, on the 23d of February last. I 
had never heard the phrase before. 

Mr. BROWN. 
from me. 

Mr. PUGH. I think the Senator will find it 
in the report of his speech. 

Mr. BROWN. § You will find it in the report 
of the speech of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Mississippi 
spoke first and commenced the discussion. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not say anything about 
a slave code, not a word. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator from Ohio is en- 
tirely mistaken. 
is notimportant. But I am told that Congress 
has never yet passed a criminal law for an organ- 
ized Territory. As the Territory is common and 
joint property; as principles of justice require us 
to have an equal opportunity to participate in it; 
as we are tenants in common and ought to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of our rights as fully as 
our brethren of other States, if we cannot in an 
organized ‘Territory have that equal right, I shall, 
as an act of simple justice to my constituents, go 
against the organization of any Territory, and I 
will seek the repeal of all the territorial govern- 
ments already organized. If the rights of all the 
people cannot be protected when you delegate a 
portion of your authority to a territorial govern- 
ment; if territorial governmenteare not to be trusted 
in its exercise, the trustshould be withdrawn and 
Congress should resume it. 


: 3 i 
he Senator never heard it | 


I recollect all about it; but that 


I would suggest to the Senator || 





But again, the Senators are entirely mistaken 


when they assert that Congress has never under- 
taken to pass criminal laws for an organized Ter- 
ritory. think I can show them an instance. 
The ** Toombs bill’? was voted for by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio and the Senator from Hlinois. My 
recollection ts 


Mr. PUGH. 





ress to define and punish crimes in a Territory? 
have never said so, 
Mr. GREEN. In any “organized”’ Territory. 


Mr. PUGH. Or inan ‘‘organized’’ Territory. | 


I never said so. 

Mr. GREEN. Judge Doveras did say so. 
In the Toombs bill there were two amendments, 
moved by Mr. Brodhead, and unanimously adopt- 
ed, which did that very thing. 

Mr. PUGH. There is no doubt of the fact. 
It was done in that case to secure true elections. 

Mr. GREEN. It was in regard to elections; 
but I hold, if it was competent fer Congress to 
protect the — and competent to punish a fraud 
in relation thereto, so would Congress be compe- 
tent to punish any other wrong-doing, slave-steal- 
ing included. So far as the constitutional power 
is coneerned, and so far as expediency is con- 
cernet!, there can be no escape from this conclu- 
sion, namely, that you can pass a criminal law, 
whenever ard wherever you please, within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Constitution. 

But, sir, on the subject of protection permit me 


Did the Senator understand me |! 
to say, that there had never been any act of Con- | 


| 


| you in transitu through the Territory. 
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You 


ave this day a slave code for all the northern 
States, a slave code passed by congressional au- 


|| thority, aslave code that ought to be more efficient 


than itis; and it is a°code to provide for the return 
of fugitive slaves. You will observe the close sim- 
ilarity in the two cases. In the case of fugitive 
slaves, the Constitution says you shall have a 
| right to reclaim them. In the case of the Terri- 

tories, the Constitution says, as decided by the 


the Territories. “Under that fugitive slave grant, 


— 


was ee sentiment in the North; the under- 
ground railroads had not begun to work; the anti- 


Supreme Court, you shall have a right to go into | 


slavery locomotive had not been constructed; the | 
| motive power did not then exist; the political | 


| trickery which lies at the foundation of the whole 
scheme had not then been born. 


While whole- | 


some views of the Constitution prevailed, no fur- 


ther legislation was required; but in the course of | 


| four years, 1793, there began to be interference to 
prevent the rights of masters to er, their 


| slaves, according to the provision of the Consti- | 


tution; and then it was that an application was 
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apply it to the other by the same process, 


_ Illinois, made on the Lecompton Teestion. 


we had no fugitive slave law forfour years. There || 
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protects him, and point it out in an intellici}),, 
manner, will enable me to tell him what protects 
my property there permanently. What protects the 
citizen against unfriendly legislation against hj, 
property when in passage? If you can find any 
warrant to protect the one, without legislation, 
providing additional! aids for its protection, | y i] 


ut we are then told that the Territories arp not 
sovereign—that sovereignty is suspended. That 
is the language of the report of the Senator from 
a on hee ! What 
is it tosuspend? It isto hang up, I believe. We) 
if it is hung up or suspended, it is not an existing 
power; it cannot be exercised until you unhane ;: 
and take it down. That sovereignty which js 
hung up cannot be exercised, and has no practi- 
cal value. But the Senator from Illinois made se 
of one remark so very extraordinary, that } must 
take the time to refer to it, though I did notinteng 
todo so. He says the tenth amendment of tho 
Constitution of the United States shows that ql] 
powers, not granted to Congress nor prohibited 


| to the States, are reserved to the States respect. 


| made to Congress for additional aid. Aid to what? || 


| tution. Very well. 
| the Territories, it has already been decided that 


we shall ask nothing; but, if 


petent authority to give us additional aids to na 
a constitutional right. Is there wronginthis? Is 


sorry to hear it said. 
Mr. PUGH. I have not heard that said. 
Mr. GREEN. I have heard it. The Senator 


racy of the Northwest coincide with him. 
derstood him to say that. 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly they do in my own 
State, for since I have made my speech they have 
done so by unanimous vote. 

Mr. GREEN. He says the natural, legitimate 


lun- 





nine hundredths of the Northwest are against 
Judge Dove as on the Lecompton question, and 


| sustained by ninety-nine hundredths of the north- 
ern Democracy, and unanimously South. 

Mr. PUGH. As the Senator from Illinois is 
not present, | shall not allow the Senator from 
Missouri to put me in that position. 
people of my State have sustained my view of the 


| nature of a territorial government. Since I made | 


my speech, the Democracy of Ohio, by resolution 
unanimously adopted, have taken that ground. 
They did it before. We never had any issue 
about Lecompton in the Democratic party in Ohio. 
We bound over both parties to keep the peace 
by unanimous resolution. We have no sail 
tinction in Ohio, and never had it. 


Mr. GREEN. That was a playful remark of 


“he Senator from Illinois says the principle of 
popular sovereignty forced him to oppose Lecomp- 
ton; and the Senator feom Ohio says the same 


constitution. Itmust be a strange principle to pro- 
duce such contradictory results! I was going to 
| remark, Iam told by the Senator from Illinois that, 
in passing through a Territory, you are protected 
in all your property; but the moment you stop and 
open your bales, 
law. I desire to be informed what law protects 
uppose 
you had “ unfriendly legislation”’ against passing 
| through the Territory, or suppose you had pro- 
hibitory legislation against passing through it, 





| how would you get through, except by physical | 
. . ° > i 
| force or congressional intervention? Yet I am told | 


| in a published article that, in passing through a 
Territory, a citizen is protected in all his property. 
| What protects him? He who will tell me what 


mine; butstill, it shows thatan agreement on one | 
uestion may be ascribed to two different sources, | 


| principle induced him to support the Lecompton | 


|| Aid to secure a right roo for in the Consti- | 
n the subject of slavery in | 


it is constitutional for us to go there. If we are let | 
. | 

alone, we shall do as our fathers did for four years 

| underthe fugitive slave clause of the Constitution— || : 
ou invite them to || States have no reserv ed powers at all. 

| interfere, if you are determined to stimulate them | 


to obstruct our rights, we shall call on the com- | 


there hardship in it? Can any northern man say | 
it will break him down at home? I should be very | 


says that ninety-nine hundredths of the Democ- | 


inference of his sovereignty doctrine is the sup- | 


portof the Lecompton constitution. If so;ninety- | J is : 
|| served, can be exercised, unless it is exercised in 


the Administration has been most triumphantly | 


I say the || 


1 dis- | 


ae are then subject to the local || 





ivély or to the people, and he construes that jy 
this way: 

‘* All powers, which are Federal by nature, are delegated 
to Congress. Those which are municipal and domestic in 
their character are reserved to the States respectively or ty 
the people ; that is to the States in respect to all their jn- 
habitants, and to the people of the Territories prior to their 


| admission as States.’? 


If that construction be true, the people of the 
The 


| ** States’? have certain reserved powers, but the 


people of the States have nothing reserved! [t is 


_all gone! but the people of a ‘Territory have re- 


| served rights! 


If sovereignty is reserved to the 
people of the Territory, tell me how you are 
going to get it transferred from the PEOPLE of the 
Territory to the territorial GovERNMENT made by 


| Congress? Howcan youdo it? Where is your 
authority for domg it? Here is a government 


appointed by Federal authority; here is a machin- 


ery of government instituted by Congress. You 
| say the power is * reserved’’ to the people of the 


| organizing a State government. 


Territory. How will you get it out of them? 
There is butone way, and that is by a convention 
Then they can 
transfer it; then they can vest in it agents; but, 
until then, they cannot part with their reserved 
power, if they have any. No power, while re- 


| person or transferred; and when the Senator from 
| Ohio spoke of California being an instance of the 





| . . - . 
exercise of squatter sovereignty, I think he greatly 


misunderstood the process of the formation of 
States; and when he said that his principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty permitted him to support the 
Lecompton constitution, I think he entirely mis- 
apprehended and misunderstood the whole the- 
ory of the formation of State governments. Sir, 


| while the Territory continues, it is a municipal 


power created by Cengress for municipal pur- 
poses; and it is fienited to the range of subjecis 
pointed out in the organic act. The moment they 
convene together to form a State constitution, it is 
the first act of sovereignty. The territorial acts 
are subordinate acts. The territorial act is an 
agency; it is the act of an agent created by Con- 
gress; but the very first act to create a State con- 
stitution is the first act of sovereignty. Congress 
sometimes assents to such power beforehand, 


| sometimes assents to it after its exercise; but, n 


either case, whether before or after, it is the first 
act of sovereignty. 

[At this point, the honorable Senator yielded 
the floor for an executive session. ] 


Wepnespar, January 11, 1860. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I find, on re- 
flection, that I used a term yesterday, which, per- 
haps, I ought toexplain. 1 made use of the word 
‘‘sovereignty”’ for the purpose of conveying the 
idea of jurisdiction, sad not with reference to the 
ori inal source of power as vested in the people; 
and when I claimed for the Federal Government 
“¢ sovereignty’? over the Territories, I meant the 
jurisdiction over the Territory; but, of course, not 
unlimited power. whok 
my remarks, it will be seen I thus qualified it at 
the time, but to avoid all misapprehension and 
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"= misconception, I make this explanation: that I || forced to emancipate the slaves, they will either But, sir, why is this idea of striking at the slave 
es used the term **sovercignty ’’ not in its original 1 exterminate the whites or the whites will exterm- | trade brought in? Does it prove that the Terri- 
Cts || sense, but as expressive of jurisdictin only. | inate them; or one class or the other will be driven | tories now have all the rights that the colonies 
the Mr. PUGH. As the Senator is making an ex- || from the country; and, when thus driven from the | then complained Of, as against the throne of Eng- 
his nlanation, I hope he will explain one step further. 1} country, the fairest portion of this glorious Union | land? If so, the levying of duty on tea is all 
ny Does he use the phrase * jurisdiction ”” as equiv- || will be given up to pillage, to ruin, and decay. illegal, and the levying of taxes without the Ter- 
ton sient to * legislative power? *? It has been fur- I undertook, yesterday, to quote the honorable || ritories being represented is also all wrong, and 
vill the rmore suggested to me by the Senator from || Senator from Ohio, and he corrected me, as he had || the Territories have the right to throw open their 
Maine, to ask him where he thinks this jurisdic- || a right to do; and, as in duty bound, I took his || ports and bring in their goods free of duty! If the 
ot tion originated: what is the source of it? correction. I find the reporter has made a great | argument amounts to anything, it proves that far 
hat Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have no diffi- || mistake in reporting his speech. I call his atten- |, more complaint was some over tea than was ever 
om culty in answering any ee When || tion to it, in order that the reporter may have it |) made over the importation of Africans; more com- 
hat {say the jurisdiction over the Territory is in the || right the next time. I represented him as having || plaint was made over taxation than was ever made 
ell, Federal Government, I mean it is in the whole |} said that squatter sovereignty had its first exereise || over the subject of slavery. Why, then, is this 
ing Government, to be exercised either through the || in the formation of the constitution of California, | one subject, “‘slavery,’’ singled out and paraded 
pa iovislative branch, the executive branch, or the ju- || L understood him so; but he corrected me yester- | before the public mind, to say that the colonies 
e dicial branch, or the three combined. The ex- || day, and said he only said it was then first used || complained of the importation of Africans? They 
wl ecutive has power to protect with the Army and || as aterm. Here is what he is reported to have | did complain, but they complained of many other 
wed the Navy, the judiciary has the power to adjudi- | said in his speech: |, things. If the mere fact that they made that com- : 
a cate, and Congress has the power to legislate; but “ Having read to the Senate the non-intervention plat- || plaint proves that our Territories have the right ; 
ae neither of the three, nor the three combined, have || form of Georgia, L propose next to read the squatter-sover- || to do as they please on the subject of slavery, then gh 
the unlimited power. There are restraints and re- || “ty platform of Californis. || it proves, by the same process of reasoning, that in i 
all strictions placed upon them that neither one dare He reads it, and then says: || they have the right to do as they please in regard toe 
ited transcend; and, if I am asked the source of power, “Mr. President, it was very appropriate that California || tothe subjectof taxation. Who takes that ground? Be 
~~ although it is not pertinent to the present question || Should speak in these words ; for this very odious epithet, || Not one solitary Senator on this floor, and not one Bea 
tin eee vs . which is used to frighten men from their propriety, this || |---| r tha Unite nay =o an ee ; 
under discussion, I can answer that with equal || phrase ‘squatter sovereignty,’ was invented for her benefit. || ClUzen of the United States; and hence it illus- 
facility. The source is a necessary incident to || It was applied to her; she was the first case; and it was || trates the utter fallacy of the argument. 
aed the power to acquire. applied to the formation of her State constitution, in which 3ut the public have been told, ‘* if the Territo- 
on Now, Mr. President, I will proceed to answer the Senator from California himself so largely participated.” || ries want slavery they will have it; and, if they 
- in- the arguments that have been brought forward in Mr. PUGH. I will say to the Senator that I | do not want slavery, they will not have it.’’ That 
heir support of the doctrine of ** poplar sovereignty.”’ did notrevise the report of the speech in the Globe, || is very plausible in the manner of its presentation, 
| answered a number of them yesterday briefly but he will see what I meant. I say the phrase || but itis full of gall and bitterness when you apply 
the and in a hurried manner. I shall not travel back- || began with the case of California, and it was ap- || it to the taste. And why? Those who use that 
The ward and review what I then said; but I shall |} plied to the formation ofa State constitution, and | argumest tell you slavery is local, and cannot go 
the take up some other points that I deem material to |} Not to any question of territorial government. || beyond the border of a State. Very well. If it 
[t is the proper understanding of this question. I find Mr. GREEN. I understand that, in the appli- cannot go beyond the border of a State into the 
re. this argument used: cation of the term; but then he says the thing |! Territory prior to organization, or after organiza- 
the « Bither that the Territories have no legislative powers, itself was first exercised there. ! hus: | tion without protection, nobody will go there ex- 
are and consequently no right to make laws upon any subject, “She was the first case, and it was applied to the form- || cept those who do not own slaves; and when they 
‘the or that they have sovereign power over all rightful subjects || %tion of her State constitution.” || come to the determination of the question, there 
‘by of legislation consistent with the Constitution of the United Mr. PUGH. I meant the phrase was applied || will not be an interest sufficient to justify the adop- 
our ae deGned in the deganic acts, without excapting || toher. If I used the language, it did not truly | tionofthelawofholding slaves. Theconsequence, 
nent lit || convey my meaning. I think the context ex- || the inevitable consequence, will be—not another 
hin- It will be observed from a proper consideration || plains i*. || slave State, no expansion of the South, no outlet 
You of this position, that the power in the Territory || _Mr. GREEN. I shall not press that point. || tothe South; but cramped and confined within her 
the is claimed as being derived from the organic act; || The Senator has a right to construe his own lan- || present limits, she may prosper for a while, but 
em? for itis said that the Territories have ‘ the sover- || guage, and I, of course, claim the same right my- || she will ultimately languish for the want of the 
tion eign power over all rightful subjects of legislation || self. But in support of this new theory of pop- || power of expansion. 
can consistent with the Constitution of the United || ular sovereignty in the Territories, reference has I say it is very plausible, but at the same time 
but, States, as defined in the organic act.’’ If this posi- || been made to the colonies and to the efforts of | it is not very ingenuous. ‘ Slavery if they want 
rved tion means anything, it means that this sovereign | Virginia to intercept the slave trade while Vir- || it, but no slavery if they do not want it.’’ To 
re power is derived from the organic act. Now] || ginia was yetacolony. Whatargument is tobe | present this question in its proper light, and to 
din ask, is it possible to transfer sovereignty by any deduced from that? What position necessarily | have the fair test, would be according to the de- 
rom act of legislative power? Is it possible for Con- || results from it? Does it prove that all colonies || cision of the Supreme Court. Let all go accord- ve 
* the gress to delegate sovereignty by any legislative || have the right to prohibit slavery in their own || ing to natural desire; let them depend upon climate, Puls 
atly or congressional act? and further, whe it is an || limits? I say it does not; because they were || production, and vocation; let each be protected th 
1 of admitted point between those who are discussing striking at the slave trade, jurisdiction over which || until the time arrives for them to make a decision fy 
Dop- this question, that Congress has not the power to || has been transferred to the Federal Government. || of this question; then they have a fair opportunity, y 
the prohibit slavery in the Territories, could itinpass- || The colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts, || if they want slavery, to have it; and if they do not, hy 
mis- ing an organic act possibly transmit a power that || and I may include the whole thirteen, had no || nobody wants it there. This catch-phrase which We 
the it did not itself possess ? Yet this argument here |! reference to the emancipation of their slaves within || has been so often repeated, and which I have re- 
Sir. is predicated on the idea that sovereignty has || their own borders, and they did not gain, nor || gretted to see statesmen use, about * choking slavery 
‘ipal sprang up by virtue of the organic act passed by || desire to gain, the privilege of émancipating the || down the throats of the people of the Territories,” 
pur- the Congress of the United States. I answer it in | slaves then held by their own citizens in their own | is to me most ridiculous, if not quite contempuble. 
jects two ways by repetition; first, that sovereignty || limits. They did regard the foreign trade as dan- || Choking it down the throats of the people ! ‘There 
they is incapable of transfer by act of Congress; and gerous, and they said in their petition to the throne || is not a single man in the United States who de- 
‘itis second, that Congress can transfer no power it || that bringing in savages from the coast of Africa || sires it; and I repeat, to the people of the North 
acts does not possess. The Territory, then, according || while they were surrounded by Indian savages, '| and of the South, of the East and the West, there 
s an to this argument, has no power except that which || endangered their peace and security. Half of the || isnota man, woman, or child, white or black, in 
Con- is conferred by the organic act. If the legislative || argument they then used against the trade has || the United States, that ever had such an idea. 
con- power of Congress has been transferred to the || ceased to apply; yet I do not make use of that ex- || Why, then, is this thing dwelt upon except to 
ress lerritory, it does not include the power to pro- || pression for the purpose of encouraging the idea || stir up the feelings and excite the passions of the 
and, hibit slavery. And here permit me to ask one || that the slave trade ought to be reopened—not by || northern people? I say to the North distinctly 
it, in question: Why is it that sovereignty is invoked, || any means. All I ask is, let us alone, and let the || what I desire, distinctly what I believe the Con- 
first or that certain attributes of sovereignty are in- || constitutional rights of all sections of the country || stitution justifies me inasking. Further than that, 
voked, and just enough of sovereignty daitned to || prevaij; and if there be a doubt or a dispute, as || I do not go. 1 deceive them not, and I do not in- 
jded poo slavery, but nothing else? Itissaid to be || there once was, as to the extent of those consti- || tend to be misrepresented by this catch-phrase cal- 
imited and includes nothing but a few attributes. || tutional rights, let them be determined by the || culated to excite bad feeling in the northern mind. 
It is just enough to strike at slavery and break || Supreme Court, and let all parties bow with due || Who desires to choke slavery down the throat 
itdown, and no more. I am surprised that it || submission to the judgment that may be thus pro- || of the people of a Territory? Nobody. A man 
we a be invoked for such a purpose when the || nounced. Whether that court be the most im- || may go from Massachusetts and settle in a Ter- 
at Supreme Court has already decided that Congress maculate or not; whether it be the most profound || ritory; from Virginia, and settle there likewise ; 
ed cannot itself perpetrate the act, far less authorize || or not; whether it be the most learned or not; || and both ny pursue their own business in their 
eo — to do it igi os yet, in the conduct of human affairs, there must | own way. if they find it to their interest to own 
Se 3 afc Puler-bovervignty doctrine is to prevail in || be some tribunal for us to appeal to in the last slaves, the Constitution has said they have that 
ople; He Ferritories as the settled policy of this Gov- || resort, else no question will ever be settled, and || right. Let them own slaves if they choose; and 
Oe at Senay then, indeed, is the South surrounded; i contention, strife, and difficulty will surround us, | by the time the population gets numerous enough 
, ths daa’ indeed, is the South hampered up; then, in- || This is the one tribunal, appointed by the Con- | to justify them in forming a State governenenee 
, ane ed, will the policy of the Senator from Vermont | stitution for that purpose. It has performed its || they will have sufficiently tested the question 
‘. of — to confine slavery to its presentlimits, until || functions, heretofore, in a manner satisfactory to || whether it is adapted to slave labor or not. It 
eat a comes so unprofitable, or so dangerous, that 1 the’ American people. Let us bow and submit || does not hurt the North to expand slavery. Mad- 
and people will be foreed to emancipate. And when |! to it hereafter. ison said and Jefferson said that as the removal of 
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a slave from one State to a Terfitory does not 
make a slave of a single human being who would 
not be so without it, so their distribution over a 
wider surface will make them individually hap- 
pier. It is better for the slave, and the white pco- 
ple are surely capable of taking care of them- 
selves and saying whether it is better for them 
ornot. T'hisis the best example of squatter sov- 
ereignty. Leave them to ‘lige for themselves 
whether it is better to have slaves or not. The 
only way to leave them to determine this question 
fairly is to give thema fair opportunity of testing 
it; but they can have no fair opportunity of test- 
ing it, unless they are protected while the territo- 
rial condition remains. 

Jut 1am met here by the argument that the 
Virginian is entitled to self-government, and that 
hy going into a Territory he does not forfeit the 
right ofself-covernment. lIanswer, the Virginian 
forfeits every political right dependent upon the 
Virginia constitution and laws the moment he 
abandons the State; and when the Virginian goes 
into [Hinois he has no political right. He has 
not the right of self-government. He cannoteven 
vote; he is not eligible to any office. The Con- 
stitution of Illinois says he must remain there one 
year first. Here the right of self-government is 
gone. But the argument would seem to imply 
that the Virginian, let him go where he will, car- 
ries with him the rightof self-government, whether 
the Government to which he goes desires it or 
not. [say that he who leaves one political com- 
munity and goes into another, leaves what he 
once had and takes his chances, according to the 
will of the new political community of which he 
becomes a aiieibor. So in a Territory: when 
the Virginian goes into a Territory he abandons 
and loses all his political rights as a Virginian, 
but not his rights as a citizen of the United States. 
Surely, when | settled in the State of Missouri, 
{ never claimed the right to vote and hold office 
because I had done that in Virginia! I had for- 
feited, by removal from the State, all political 
rights | ever had in Virginia. In other words, I 
had abandoned all rights, so far as that sovereignty 
was concerned; and as I had, by adoption, taken 
up a new home, I must depend on the political 
relations established by that new government. 

Sut there is this important distinction to be kept 
in mind; while emigration from one State to an- 
other abandons all political rights and takes its 


chances according to the code established by the | 


new political community, civi. RiGHTs go with 
you; your rights of property are still maintained 
in every place where the Federal authority is ex- 
elusive. A State may regulate your property. It 
may prohibit slavery, and if you take it in when 
such a law is in existence, you forfeit your prop- 
erty and you lose it by your own act; but if you 
go from the State of Virginia into a Territory, 


that Territory has no power to pass a prohibitory | 


law operating against the property of any citizen, 
and therefore, you havea right to hold it and retain 
it there as a citizen of the United States. 

I remarked yesterday, and | repeat to-day, that 
the prohibition of slavery in the United States is 
local, and that the right to hold slave property 
wherever there is no prohibition is national; that 
it was so at the formation of the Constitution; 
that it has continued so down to the present day, 
and always will continue so until the principles 
of our Government have been pubvartell. 
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Territor 


the Army,and General Johnston ought to be with- | 


drawn; we should give them free license to do as 
they please, to elect their own officers, to levy 
contributions on every train that passes through; 
or in other words, to interrupt emigration to Cal- 
ifornia and leave us cut off from communication 
with the Pacific. 

I know it is said that property in its transit is 
protected; but as I remarked, and now repeat, if 
popular sovereignty prevails they may pass un- 


friendly laws and prevent that transit; for if there 


is any Constitution or Federal law to protect prop- 
erty in its transit, it is just as competent and as 


imperative on Congress to protect property while | 


remaining ina Territory. Why is it that property 
ought to be protected in passing through Kansas 
or Utah? Who is to protect it if those local au- 


_ thorities pass unfriendly laws? If they pass laws 


to levy tribute and black mail, who is to interpose ? 
Nobody but Congress. Has Congress the con- 
stitutional rightto doit? Yes. Then why ought 
Congress to do it? Because the property is legally 
there. If the citizen goes there to settle and be- 
come a permanent resident, is he not legally there ? 


mand protection that the man has who is making 
a transit through the Territory. 
legally there. According to the Constitution of 
our country, according to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, they are both legally there, and if 
the one is entitled to protection, so is the other; 
and I venture that we shall have to try another 
experiment, not only to protect property, but 
to pass penal laws to protect persons, 


They are both | 


i 
i 
| 
j 
} 
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Do you say they had no power of lecisla:;.... ; 
I will aan the odeaar to the book, ete? 
page, imthe appendix. I did not intend on 
sume time by referring to it. The first Terr. 
tory formed, was the Northwestern Territory. 
The Governor and judges, or a majority of the : 
were authorized ‘ to adopt the laws of any Stat ut 
** To adopt’’—is not that legislation? [Mr, Pre 
shook his head.] It isnot! Adopt a law! Wi. 
itis proposed here that ‘ popular sovereignty 
shall adopt a law of prohibition that exists ; 
seventeen northern States, and that will not . 
legislation, because it is only copiep from P 7 
sylvania, or Ohio, or some other northern St 
he power to adopt is the power of legislation 
It makes that the law of the Tertitory for the time 
being. Without their action it would not be the 
law of the Territory. With their action it js the 
Thus it continued, . 
gress said, ‘‘ When they get more than fiye 


enn- 
ate! 


Con- 
thou- 


_ sand inhabitants, we will change and give them ‘ 


| judges. 


Council, but the Council shall be appointed by the 
Federal Government, and the Assembly may hp 


| elected by the people’’—how much of popular 
If he is legally there he has the same right to de- || 


sovereignty in that? And they were to make 
laws. ‘They could adopt or repeal any that had 
been previously adopted by the Governor and 
If Congress could say five thousand, 
could not they postpone the privilege until they 


| had ten thousand, and so on until they had twenty 


thousand? It is a mere matter of policy, a mere 
matter of conveni®@nce. In many cases it is wel 


| with additional territory to let the people have as 


When || 
our friends and fellow-citizens start to California, | 


and on their way are butchered, if by Indians we || 


chastise them with the Army,and if by Mormons 
we require and they ought to receive the same 
measure of chastisement. Besides, if it be done 


| ° 
stealthily, we ought to have a process of law by 


as the Senator from Illinois remarked at Spring- | 


field, if an honest jury could not be found in the 
peat ° tn : 5 

whole limits of that Territory to enforce a law 

after we have passed it, some other more extraor- 


_ dinary legislation ought to be resorted to, in order 


But, suppose this resolution were to pass with || 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
lowa? 
United States and to the people of the several 
States? We have the Territory of Utah. They 
would have the privilege of electing their own 


officers, and, according to the doctrines of popular | 


sovereignty, they would have a right to pass any 
law they please; no man’s property could go into 
it and be protected, masebill 

non-intervention as now promulgated. The transit 
to California would be stopped. All ideas of the 
Pacific railroad would be cut off and demolished 
forever; and a hostile government that docs not 
desire admission into the Union, but with all the 
powers of a State, with all the immunities of a 


What would be the consequence to the | 


ing to the doctrine of | 


State, would be erected in the heart of our country, | 
beyond the power of the Federal Government to 


control. If they have this pewer, if it be right, 


| question was decided. 





to protect the rights of persons and of PROPERTY. 
As he then said, the rights of persons and prop- 
erty ought to be protected. 

Is going to this extent, and insisting on this as 
the principle and policy of-our Government, in- 
sulting to the North? Is it asking too much of 
the North? Is it doing any harm to the North? 
They joined the Union with us. We are all par- 
ties to the same Government. They have stip- 
ulated by the Constitution that the courts should 
decide this question. ‘The Supreme Court has 
decided it; and the advocates of popular sover- 
cignty themselves say you may legally take your 
slave to a Territory; but you cannot hold him 
there, unless the territorial government chooses to 
let you. 
is subordinate to the jurisdiction of Congress, and 
has no power except what Congress may choose 
to confer. In the first Territories that were organ- 


_ ized, the whole power of legislation was vested in 


judges and the Governor, appointed by the Federal 
Government. In the process of time, as a mere 
matter of policy-— 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator say the Gov- 
ernor and judges had the power of legislation? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. Notageneral power. That very 
They could copy an act 
from any of the original States; they could not 
make a law of their own will. 


Mr. GREEN. They had the power w &dopt 


'any law they pleased; but they could not orig- 


inate any law. They could take the whole range 


_ of State statutes, from Maine to Georgia, and pick 


out just such laws as they chose to adopt. 

Mr. PUGH. They could copy from the acts 
of the States. They did attempt to make laws of 
their own; but they were decided by the courts to 
be null and void. They had no such legislative 
power, 

Mr. GREEN. I know what I say; they had 
the power of legislation. Will the Senator deny 
that? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. Then there was no sovereignty 


then it is wrong to undertake to coerce them with || in the Territory. 


much latitude as we can safely intrust them with, 
I think there is too much latitude allowed to the 
»eople of Utah; and I think, therefore, the reso- 
a of the Senator from Ohio is very improper, 


| It would be much better to deal more stringently 


| with Utah. 
j || way, we have a right tochange it in another. To 
which they might be detected and punished; and, | 


If we have a right to change it in one 


say we have always the right to give them more 
and more, and never to withdraw and take back, 


|| is not according to the logic in which I have been 
|| instructed, 


We say that the territorial government | 





Indiana was governed in the same way; and 
when Missouri was first organized, it was attached 
to the government of Indiana and placed under 
the government of the judges and Governor of 
that Territory, and they did adopt laws for the 
government of Missouri. After 1t was acquired 
trom France, the Governor and judges of Indiana 
did legislate for the people of Missouri. Was 
there any squatter sovereignty in that? Did the 
people of Missouri have any privilege of being 
consulted? They had no voice whatever, but the 
whole power of the government over them was 
appointed by the Federal Government, a thousand 
HS distant. The eminent men who framed the 
Constitution governed Territories in that manner, 


| from the year 1789, and none of them ever hinted 
at the modern doctrine of squatter sovereignty. It 


is always safe to follow the wise examples of our 
fathers. 

From time to time, the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been, as they saw they could safely i- 
trust power in the hands of the oosbenr. to give 
them power. What I am undertaking to say 1s, 
not that it is wrong to give power to the Territory 
—it may be good policy to give the utmost lat- 
tude whenever we see that they are fit to be trusted 
with its exercise; but what I do contend for, is 
that they have no power except that which is de- 


|| rived from the Government of the United States, 


| by virtue of their organization. 


Again: the power to institute a State goveri- 


' ment, and to form a constitution, is not one ol 
| those powers that pertain to a territorial govern- 


ment. They frequently make use of a territorial 
government as a means of collecting the public 
sentiment. Itis simply an instrumentality; but 
the act of forming a constitution is the first bud- 
ding forth of sovereign power; it is the first germ- 
ination that results in sovereignty; it is the first 
act that points in the direction of sovereignty. 
All that precedes is subordinate; all that precedes 
is subject to the revision of Congress. There 
never has been a Territory organized but what 
Congress has reserved, either expressly or by 1m- 
plication, the pawer to supervise, a ( or an- 
nul the laws passed by the territorial government. 

Briefly, then, in conclusion, let me illustrate 
what the position of the Democratic party !s— 
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SENATE, 


| 


and I ought to apologize for using the term. Ido 
ot think it very appropriate in the Senate to use 
the names of parties, yet we are forced,to do it 
cometimes in discussing some questions. We 
ought rather to discuss principles and questions, 
and not parties er individuals or the relations of 
one to the other. Yet, as this has been brought 
up, I will illustrate what my understanding of the 
crue position of the Democratic party is on this 


now seeks to destroy rights of property of one || South, or any portion of the country, of the three 
kind, may in turn come home and inflict a like |) named benefits, or any one of them, and make an 
injury on yourselves. Fanaticism is governed by || equal division of the fourth, would be very unjust 
no rule. Fanaticism is governed by no principle. || indeed. 

Fanaticism is an infuriation of the passions and The strange and most extraordinary assertion 
may be so excited against landed estates, against || has been made, that, according to the decision of 
manufactories, or against any other species of || the Supreme Court, if the Constitution entitles a 
property, if the occasion once puts in motion the || citizen to hold slaves in a Territory, it establishes 
cause that produces such results. Thus it is ever | slavery in Pennsylvania and Ohio, as well as it 
question. It was well expressed by the President || safe to stand by the Constitution and protect the | does ina Territory! This is most unjust to the 


in his message, and has my hearty commendation. rights of the people. Thus it is ever safe to bow 1} court, and most fallacious as an argument. Each 
He does not give the process of reasoning by || with submission to the decision of the tribunal |, State is sovereign within its own limits over that 
which he arrives at that just conclusion, and I || appointed to decide these controverted points. subject, and may prohibit or allow, as they please, 
will supply a few of the necessary links. _ The Federal Government was brought into ex- || But not so in a Territory. That is the question 
And, first, the Federal Government has the || istence to assist in protecting the rights of all | Lam discussing: that Congress cannot prohibit 
nower to acquire territory; second, the power to || against foreign Powers, against domestic violence, | it, and that Congress is the only body having 
oad uire necessarily includes the power to protect || and against insurrection; to promote the peace, || jurisdiction over the Territory; and that the ter- 
os take care of, for the use of all those for whom || prosperity, and happiness of the American peo- || ritorial government can only exercise authority 
it was acquired. I oy it is an indispensable inci- || ple. How? By the exercise of the limited power || conferred by Congress; and as Congress does not 
dent, and is necessarily included in the power to granted, and keeping the original purpose with || possess the power to prohibit slavery, Congress 
require. Third, the jurisdiction over it vests in || which it was brought into existence in view. Fol- || cannot confer it. 
che Federal Government for the benefit of all the || low it out steadily, constantly, energetically,and || That argument, I am afraid, has been made for 
States. Fourth, that jurisdiction is limited by the || consistently. I can say, and safely say, never || the purpose of exciting prejudice in the North. 
powers conferred upon Congress by the Consti- || has the South asked the North to surrender asin- || There 1s too much prejudice already; and that 
tution, and also by the known purposes, objects, || gle right of property of any description. I can | prejudice is doing harm socially and politically; 
and views with which the Constitution was formed || say, never has the South struck at any kind of | and, I may add, if I may trust to the truth of the 
and the Federal Union created. Limitations are property possessed by the North, because there || statements contained in the papers, it is doing 
protective in their character; powers aré danger- || 1s an obligation and a bond, to which we are all | harm commercially. It is drawing a line between 
ous in their character. The more we can restrain || parties, that precludes us from doing it. We did |, the North and the South. It is cutting off that 
Government, and yet leave it efficient to perform || ask the North to assist us in carrying outtheCon- | intercourse which ought to subsist between every 
its appropriate functions, the better. So with Ter- || stitution in regard to the reclamation of fugitive |, section of this Union. It is damming up the chan- 
ritories; So With Federal Governments; so with || slaves. It was a part of the bond. They did as- | nels of trade. It will ultimately, if it continues 
State governments. sist us; and now, if they will only execute it, | to progress, result in a virtual dissolution of the 
The Union, then, is a partnership of equals. || they will be living up to their obligation in good |, Union. I never use the term except witlra feel- 
This partnership, in use of partnership funds, || faith. I knowthere are hundreds and thousands | ing of deprecation—not that I would stop to sing 
has acquired property. It is a territory annexed, || of patriotic, law-abiding, and Constitution-loving |, songs in praise of the Union. I think it too high 
whether by purchase or conquest; its acquisition || men in the North. I will not even confine it to || to need praise. It is above all praise, while main- 
being constitutional, and the jurisdiction over it || the Democratic party of the North. I have no | tained according to the principles of the Federal 
and the rights in it remain precisely the same. || doubt there are hundreds of Republicans who will || Constitution; but, when that ee is sub- 
How would it be with any property acquired by | live up to it; but I do believe that the controlling || verted—and whenever the decision of the court 
three partners in trade? Suppose they purchase || element in the Republican party is adverse to it; || as to the construction of that Constitution is not 
a farm adjoining their property, who would have || for T have not heard a single Senator say that if | adhered to, it is to that extent subverted—when 
the right to the exclusive possession? Neither of || called upon by.a lawful officer to assist him inthe || that takes place, even then the Union may be 
them. They are joint tenants. All would have || execution of that law, he would obey the mandate |, worth holding onto; but, as that insubordination 
aright to its enjoyment. Iam reminded here by || of that lawful officer. On the contrary, I have || continues to progress, and wax worse and worse, 
northern Senators ‘‘that this land belongs to the || no doubt that every one of them would refuse. |, the day may come when it will not be worth pre- 
United States, and we will sell it and apply the |} This fact is ominous, and calls for serious reflec- | serving. Viewing the subject in the light I do, I 
proceeds to the common benefit of the Federal || tion. If Senators will not obey the law and en- || believe that one of two things is now indispensa- 
Treasury, and therefore the South gets as much |! force the Constitution, then, indeed, are we in a | ble and absolutely eneennens to be done to restore 
benefit from it as the North.’’ So far, so good; but || perilous condition. the feeling of harmony—the strength—and the 
this territory is acquired not merely for the value |} As this Governmenghas incorporated in its ele- || benefits of the Unionas it was twenty years ago. 
of the land, the dollars that may come into the || ments and structure the right of the people to hold || There must be a reaction of the Republican sen- 
Treasury from its sale; but it is for settlement, for || slave property, it would be absurd to infer that || timent of the North; or there must be an armed 
social intercourse, for political influence, and for || the people of the States conferred the power on | police from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We need 
all that appertains to civilized society. Simply | the Federal Government to prohibit it, strike at it, || not disguise the truth. Rights of property have 
to give the South its proportion of the proceeds || or lessen its value. Therefore, my conclusion is, | been destroyed of too great an amount to permit 
of the sale of the land, wae then cut it off from all || that wherever the Federal authority is exclusive, this state of things to go on much longer, 
benefits, socially, commercially, and politically, || slaves may be constitutionally held. It is notex- | I am not, however, like the Senator from Geor- 
is to inflict on it a gross wrong—just as bad as if || clusive in the States, for the States never trans- | gia, [Mr.Iverson,] speaking in a defiant tone. I 
these three partners were to a a farm and || ferred the power to the Federal Government to | wegard the North as brethren of a common herit- 
two should say, ‘* we will cut off the timber, sell || prohibit slavery, or to strike atit. Therefore,the | age; misguided, excited, inflamed with prejudice; 
that,and divide the proceeds equally between us; || States may prohibit it in their own borders. No || not aware of the consequences of what they are 
but the soil, the gold dust, the minerals two of us || such reservation has been made to the Territories, || now doing; not aware that the South has been 
vill appropriate to ourselves.’’ If you permit one |} because a Territory is no party tothe Constitution; | driven almost to the verge, and that much fur- 
portion of the people of the United States to be || and it is utterly impossible that such a right could | ther it cannot go; not aware of the property they 


excluded, you confer all the social, commercial, || be reserved by a people whoare not parties to the | have destroyed, of the good feeling they have in- 
and political benefits upon the other section of 


instrument. They are notin the Union. Theyare || terrupted, and the harm they have done gener- 
the Union. “Is that equitable, just, moral, or to || not parties to the Constitution. They have chosen || ally—and for what? To build up any interest in 
be tolerated? 1 am reminded, however, by my || to plant themselves upon the common property of || the North? To benefit them commercially, mor- 
friends, who differ with me on this subject, that || the United States. We will protect them as an || ally, or socially? No, sir. It is alone for polit- 
they will leave it to the people of the Territory. infant, rising community, until they shall show || ical power. But it is also beginning to produce 
I have already a to you that Iam willing |} themselves fit and worthy of being intrusted with || serious consequences. I hope that this beginning 
to leave it to the people of the Territory, but they || aState government. Let them, then, form it,and || may be arrested, and that the cause of it may 
are not legally competent to decide it until they || we will open the portals of the Union, and receive || cease before the effect stops. Then, why is it? 
have tested the adaptation of the Territory to the || them into the bosom of the old family. Butwhere- | Is there a single citizen in a single non-slave- 
different kinds of labor. In the mean time it must || ever the Federal authority is exclusive, and it is | holding State suffering any.wrong because we 
and ought to remain, as the Constitution has || exclusive in the Territories, unless we choose to || have some slaves in Missouri? I want to know 
placed it, open and free to all to take all kinds of || part with it, our rights must be maintained. In || why an abolition fund is raised to send tracts over 
property to be protected alike in their enjoyment. || the language of the Supreme Court, every pro- |, our State and over southern States, and to publish 

would ask nothing to protect the South that || hibition of the Constitution applies to Congress || incendiary books? Why this interruption? Why 
does not protect the North to the same extent || and the Federal Government ina Territory as well || this harmful act? Why this aggression? Can 
and in the same degree. I should dislike to see || as anywhere else. Every principle of justice and || my friends of the North point to the South and 
the principle of this popular sovereignty carried || equality that applies to restrain the Federal Gov- | say, ‘‘ You sought to inflame the North, and 
‘o the extreme that the agrarians of the North || ernment anywhere else, applies to restrain the destroy the rights of property there?’’ Never, 
would. They donot recognize the right of any man || Government there. It has to protect, to take care || never! We have never ae an appeal to the 
to proeree land to himself. ‘‘ The earth is |} of, not only the property, but the infant commu- || North, except to be let alone in the enjoyment of 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,’’—*‘ we are || nity, the rising political body, until the period of || constitutional rights, and protected in our prop- 
the Lord’s people and intend to take your land.”’ || fitness shall have arrived, when they may be ad- || erty in strict accordance with the Constitution. 
Let a fanatical sentiment like that prevail in a || mitted into the Union, and thus make an equal |} We have never made an aggressive step towards 

*rritory, would not Congress interpose its au- || distribution, not only of the property, but the ‘| the injury of the North in any respect whatever; 
thority to enforce our rights and the rights of the || other benefits of social intercourse, of commerce, || and when the historian comes to write the rise 
People of the States? The very fanaticism that |! and of political organization. To deprive the |! and decline and fall of the American Union, (if 
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fall it must,) where will the censure necessarily | 
rest?) He who throws a lighted squib is respons- 

ible for the consequences that must follow. 
not sympathy for the slave; it may be not because 
you want to harm us; but you think you can in- 
flame passions, and get political power without 
doing us very much harm; and I believe the pres- 
ent state of things all to result from a political 
trick. There are honest Abolitionists, conscien- 
tiously so. I respect them for their conscientious 
views while I differ from them; but, if let alone, 
they will simply entertain their views, remain 
quietly at home, and let other people alone. And | 


It is |) 


as dong as that is done, there is no difficulty or || 4 ! 
| five thousand, when the organization of a General Assem- 


quarre! with them. There are others who want 
to take advantage of that kind of feeling of the | 
human heart that prompts them to commiscrate | 
the slave; and these politicians, while they despise 
the slaves, and hazard social intercourse, and break | 
down the trade between the South and the North, | 
have but one object in view; and that is to take 
advantage of the feelings of the conscientious 
Abolitionists, raise a furor in the public mind, 
and get into office. This is the main cause of the 
growth and prosperity of the present Republican 
party in the North. 

One thing that strikes me with very great as- 
tonishment is, that when I look over the way, I 
see old Democrats, with whom I served in 1848, 
when we stood on the platform which I read yes- 
terday. I see there old Democrats who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with me, even in 1852, after 
the fugitive slave law was passed. Where are 
they now? Gone; their places in our ranks made 
vacant, and I see them occupying a place in the 
opposite camp. What induced them to go there ? 
They went over on the pretext of the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill wiping out the Mis- 
souri compromise line; and yet they make nota | 
single effort to restore it, but go the whole length 
and breadth of the entire platform of Black Re- 
publicanism. The aaa on the Democratic 
platform of 1852; they swore by it then; they 
were good enough Democrats then; they deserted 
their colors on a pretext, and, having gone over, | 
they eat their own words, and are now fighting the 


battles of the Black Republicans. The restoration | 


of the compromise line isa question gone, dead, | 
and buried. Why, then, cannot they come back 
to us and their original prine*ples? ‘If I had the 
»ower of exhortation, | should invite them back; | 
Cat:oven then, Lam afraid they would come back 
tinged with some of the principles they have es- 
poused since they went over. 

Mr. President, my object has been to disabuse 
the pablic mind in regard to this question of pop- | 
ular sovereignty. IT have stated the views that I 
entertain. I have answered the arguments of those 
who take the opposite side. I have but a few 
words more to say, and they are these: It was 
unfortunate that the subject was ever brought up; 
unfortunate, not because we-ought not to settle 
every proper question, but because, as I said yes- 
terday, we have a more important matter in hand; | 
we have a greater danger threatening us; we have 
a deadly enemy standing before us, and it is our | 
duty to battle together against the common enemy 
rather than divide our own strength. We can do 
this easily, by saying that we will adhere to the 
decision of the Supreme Court; and if any other 
judicial question arises, we will submit that ques- 
tion to the court likewise. By doing this, we shall 
go as a solid phalanx into battle; and there are 
enough at the North, if they can be induced to re- 
flect and act, to defeat the Republicans. There are 
enough at the North, if you can make them pause 
and reflect and consider the consequences likely 
to ensue if this doctrine is pushed to its utmost 
extreme, todefeat the Republican party even there. 
I have more hope than my friend from Georgia. 
I have more confidence in the American people 
than he has. I have the same regret at what I 
see, and [ must express my regret in as strong 
terms as he; but still let us have hope. I will hope 
on and hope ever, until hope shall becothe impos- | 
sible. 
loving sentiment of the North and the South; let | 
us bring it into battle array; let us pass over un- 
important differences—I say unimportant, com- | 
paratively speaking, for they are not so important 
as the defeat of the opposite party—let us do this; 
let us meet them in solid column, and we shall | 


Let us arouse the patriotic, Constitution- || 


beat them back, we shall break that party into 
atoms in 1860, and the broken fragments will float 
on the waves of disappointment and chagrin. 





Synopsis of Congressional legislation in relation to 
Territories of the United States, from 1789 to 1860. 


OHIO. 

Under the provisions of the ordinance for the gevern- 
ment of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, passed 
on the 13th July, 1787, and adapted to the Constitution of 
the United States on the 7th of August, 1789, (vol. 1, p. 50,*) 
the Governor, secretary, judges, and members of the Legis- 
lative Council, were appointed by Federal! authority, and 
the legislative power vested in the Governor and judges, or 
a majority of them, until the number of inhabitants reached 


bly was authorized, consisting of a Governor, Legislative 
Council, and House of Repsesentatives—the latter only be- 
ing chosen by the quabified electors, (vol. 1, pp. 51, 52.*) 
In this ordinance there was an implied reservation of the 


| right of Congress to approve or disapprove all territorial 


laws, (vol. |, p. 51,*) and this right was exercised by the 
annul!lment of an act passed, on the 28th December, 1788, 
by the Governorand judges of said Territory, as will be seen 
by reference to the act of 8th May, 1792, (vol. 1, p. 286,*) 
where authority is also given to the Governor and judges to 
repeal laws passed by them. The people of the eastern di- 
vision of this Territory were authorized to forma constitu 
tion and State government on the 30th April, 1802, (vol. 2, 
p. 173,*) and the State of Ohio was accordingly admitted 
into the Union on the 29th of November, 1802. 


TENNESSEE. 


By the organie act providing a government for the terri- 
tory south of the river Ohio, approved the 26th May, 1790, 
(vol 1, p. 1Q3,*) the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, not 
locally inapplicable, and not in conflict with the deed of 
cession from North Carolina, were applied, the executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers being vested and exercised 
in the same manner as therein provided, and the right of 
Congress to approve or disapprove the territorial laws being 
also, by implication, reserved. 

Without a previous enabling acf, the people of this Ter- 
ritory formed a constitution and State government, and the 
State of Tennessee was admitted into the Union on the Ist 
of June, 1796. (Vol. 1, p. 491.*) 


MISSISSIPPI. 


By the act of 7th April, 1798, (vol. 1, p. 549,*) creating 
Mississippi into a Territory, the provisions of the ordinance 
of 1787, as modified by the deeds of cession from South Car- 
olina and Georgia, were applied, excepting and excluding 
the clause restricting slavery. The executive, legislative, 
and judicial powers were vested and exercised in the same 
manner as provided by said ordinance, and the right of Con- 
gress to approve or disapprove territorial laws was also by 
implication reserved. 

By act of May 10, 1800, (vol. 2, p. 69,*) immediate oper- 


ation was given to that provision of the ordinance relative | 


to the organization of a Genera) Assembly, said General 
Assembly consisting of a Governor and Legislative Council 
appointed by Federal authorityand House of Representa- 
tives elected by the qualified voters. 


Delegate to Congress. 
An act enabli: g the people of this Territory to form a 


_ constitution and State government was approved on the Ist 


of Mareh, 1817, (vol. 3, p. 348,*) and Mississippi was ad- 
mitted into the Union on the 10th December, 1817. (Vol. 
3, p. 472.*) 
INDIANA. 
The act of 7th May, 1800, (vol. 2, p. 58,*) organizing In- 


| diana Territory, established a government therein similar in 


all respects to that provided by the ordinance of 1787, and 
gave immediate effect to that portion of the ordinance rela- 
tive to the organization of a General Assembly, in case such 
should be the wish of a majority of the freeholders, although 
there might not be therein five thousand tree white inhab- 
itants. The appointment by Federal authority of the same 
executive, legislative, and judicial officers, provided by the 
ordinance of 1787, was authorized ; and the respective pow- 


| ers directed to be exercised in the same manner as therein 


| provided. 


|| By act of 27th February, 1899, (vol. 2, 


‘The right of Congress to approve or disapprove 
the territorial laws was also, by implication, reserved. 

On the 26th March, 1804, (vol. 2, p. 287,*) Louisiana, 
afterwards called Missouri, was attached to this Territory. 
. 525,*) the quali- 


| fied voters were authorized to elect their Legislative Coun- 


cil, and a Delegate to Congress. 
An act enabling the people of this Territory to form a 
constitution and State government, was approved on the 


| 19th April, 1816, (vol. 3, p. 289,*) and on the Ilth of De- 


| States. 


cember, 1816, the State of Indiana was admitted into the 
Union. 


LOUISIANA. 


By act of 31st October, 1803, (vol. 2, p. 245,*) the President 
was authorized to take possession of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and to provide such temporary government therein 
as he might deem proper, until a temporary government 
should be established by Congress. 

On the 26th March, 1804, (vol. 2, p. 283,*) Louisiana was 
erected into two Territories, and Orleans Territory, after- 
ward called Louisiana, was organized. By this act the 
Governor, judges, members of the Legislative Council, and 
other officers were appointed by Federal authority, and the 
legislative power in said Territory vested in a Legislative 
Council, consisting of the Governor and thirteen residents 
ef the Territory appointed by the President of the United 
The Governor and islative Council were au- 
thorized to repeal Jawa then in foree, and Congress reserved 
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* Statutes at Large. 
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By acts of 9th Janu- || 
ary, 1808, (vol. 2, p. 455,*) and 25th October, 1814, (vol. 
3, p. 143,*) the qualified voters were authorized to elect a | 





| exercised in Mississippi Territory. The ordinance 
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the right to approve or disapprove all of their legislative 

acts. erative 
By act of 2d Marclf, 1805, (vol. 2, p. 322,*) the 

was authorized to establish a government siomilinr sat 

being applied, with exceptions. Of 1787 
An enabling act for the people of this Territory 

proved on the 20th February, 1811, (vol. 2, p. ey ee 

the State of Louisiana admitted into the Union on ‘the Bun 

of April, 1812, (vol. 2, p. 701.*) : th 


MISSOURI. 


This Territory, which, under the name of Louisiana, w. 
attached to the government of Indiana on the 26th aoa 
1804, (vol. 2, p. 287,*) and organized on the 34 March; 1803” 
(vol. 2, p. 331,*) was, by act of 4th June, 1819, (vol. 2 Y 
743,*) reorganized, and the name changed to Missouri. TY 
appointment, by Federal authority, of the Governor ae : 
tary, judges, members of the Legislative Councij and oth 
officers, was authorized by the acts above recited ; aa ne 
legislative authority originally vested in the Governor . ‘4 
judges of Indiana Territory, and in the Governor and seen 
judges, ora majority of them, by act of 3d Mareh, 1805 ~y 
2, p. 331,*) was, by act of 4th June, 1812, (vol. 2, p24) 0% 
vested ina Legislative Assembly composed of the Govennc, 
and Legislative Council, appointed by Federa| authority, 
and House of Representatives elected by the qualified yours 
of the Territory. By act of 29th April, 1816, (vol. 3, p. 328 ‘) 
the qualified electors were authorized to elect members of 
the Legislative Council, and by acts of 4th June, 1819, (vol 
2, p. 746,*) and 3d Mareh, 1817, (vol. 3, p. 363,*) a Delevats 
to Congress: By acts of 26th March, 1804, (vol. 2, p, 287 ») 
and 3d March, 1805, (vol. 2, p. 331,*) the right of Congres, 
to approvg or disapprove all laws of the Territory was re. 
served. On the 6th March, 1820, (vol. 3, p. 545,*) an act 
was approved enabling the people of this Territory to for 
a constitution and State government; and, on the 2d Marc), 
1821, (vol. 3, p.645,*) Missouri was admitted on a conditioy: 
which condition having been assented to by the Legislature, 
the admission of said State into the Union was completed 
on 10th August, 1821, (vol. 3, p. 797.*) 


MICHIGAN. 


By the organic act passed on the J1th January, 1995, 
(vol. 2, p. 309,*) a government for this Territory was esta). 
lished similar‘in all respects to that provided by the ordj- 
nance of 1787; the same officers appointed by Federal ay- 
thority being authorized, and the legislative power vested 
and exercised in the same manner as therein provided. 

By this act the right of Congress to approve or disapprove 
the laws of the Territory was by implication reserved ; and 
on the 3d of March, 1807, (vol. 2, p. 444,*) an act of the 
Governor and judges of the Territory concerning the Bank 
of Detroit, was annulled. On the 16th February, 1819, (voi. 
3, p. 482,*) the qualified voters were authorized to elect a 
Delegate to Congress. By act of 3d March, 1823, (vol. 3, 
pp. 769 °70,*)—being an amendment to the organic act—the 
legislative power was vested in the Governor and Legis- 
lative Council appointed by the Federal authority, (the 
Councilors being previously nominated to the President by 
the qualified electors of the 'Territory,) and if, upon submis- 
sion of the question to the people,a majority should favor, 
the organization ofa General Assembly, elected by the quali- 
fied voters, was authorized. On the 29th January, 1827, (vol. 
4, pp. 200° 20,*) the people were authorized to elect mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, but Congress, in this act, 
reserved the right to repeal it. On the 28th June, 1834, (vol. 
4, p. 701,*) Towa was attached to Michigan. Without a 
previous enabling act, Michigan was admitted on the 15th 
June, 1836, (vol. 5, p. 49,*) on condition that said State 
should assent to the boundaries prescribed by Congress. 
On the 23d June, 1836, (vol. 5, p. 59,*) Congress rejected 
the propositions submitted by the authorities of said State, 
and offered others in lieu of them. On the 26th January, 
1837, (vol. 5, p. 144,*) Michigan having assented to the 
boundaries prescribed by Congress, was admitted into the 
Union. 

ILLINOIS. 


The organic act of this Territory, approved the 3d of 
February, 1809, (vol. 2, p. 514,*) established within it a 
government similar in all respects to that provided by the 
ordinance of 1787. The same officers appointed by Federal 
authority, being authorized, and the legislative power 
vested and exercised in the same manner as therein pro- 
vided. By this act the right of Congress to approve or dis- 
approve all territorial laws was, by implication, reserved; 
and it was provided, that whenever evidence should be 
given to the Gevernor that such was the wish of a majority 
of the freeholders, that portion of the ordinance relative to 
the organization of the General Assembly should operate, 
although there might not be five thousand free male inliab- 
itants therein. On the 20th of May, 1812, (vol. 2, pp. “4, 
742,*) the qualified voters of the "Territory were author- 
ized to elect members of the Legislative Council and @ 
Delegate to Congress. An act enabling the people of this 
Territory to form a constitution and State government Was 
approved the 18th of April, 1818, (vol. 3, p. 428;*) and 
said State was admitted into the Union on 3d of Deccm- 
ber, 1818. 


7 ALABAMA. 


The act establishing a government in this Territory, 4p 
proved on the 3d March, 1817, (vol. 3, p. 371*,) provided that 
all existing officers and all operating laws of Mississipp! 
Territory should continue until otherwise provided by law, 
and authorized the appointment, by Federal authority, 0 4 
Governor, secretary, and one judge, (the two additional 
judges appointed for Mississippi Territory being transferred 
to this;) also three additional members of the Legi-lativ’ 
Council. By this act legislative power was vested in sve! 
ofthe members of the Legislative Council and House 0! Kep- 
resentatives of Mississippi Territory as were represeutis 
counties within this Territory, together with three addi- 
tional members of the Legisiative Council nominated by 
ne 

* Statutes at Large. 
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nem and appointed by the President. The same powers 
me, eonterred upon the Legislature of this Territory as 
ae exercised by the Legislature of Mississippi Territory, 
Xe 1 the Legislative Council and House of Representatives 
va authorized to electa Delegate to Congress. The right, 
nowever, to approve OF disapprove the territorial laws was, 
: implication, reserved to Congress. On the 20th April, 
)x)a, (vol. 3, p. 468,*) the organic acthwas amended, relative 
+ the judiciary and oaths of officers. ; 

An act enabling the people of Alabama to form a consti- 
tution and State government was approved the 2d of March, 

219. (yol. 3, p. 489,*) and said State was admitted into the 
cn on te L4th of December, 1819, (vol. 3, p. 608.*) 

ARKANSAS. 

The act of 2d Mareh, 1819, (vol. 3, p. 493,*) establishing 
a government within this Territory, provided for the ap 
jointment of a Governor, judges, secretary, members of the 
I egivlative Council, and other officers, by Federal authority, 
und vested the legislative power in the Governor and judges, 
uti) the Governor became satisfied that it was the desire 
of a majority of the treeholders, that a General Assembly 
«pould be organized, consisting of the Governor, Legislative 


were 


Lnion 


That Black Republica 


' 


Assembly being elected by the qualified voters of the Ter- 
ritory. By this act the right of Congress to approve or dis- 


| approve all territorial laws was reserved ; and ou the 12th 


annulled. 


of June, 1838, (vol. 5, p. 310,*) an act of the Territorial 
Legislature, incorporating the stockholders of a bank, was 
The act of 3d March, 1839, (vol. 5, p. 356,") re 


| quired that the Governor's assent, or two thirds of the Legis 


Council, and House of Representatives ; and, in the event | 


of this, the members of the Legislative Council were to be 
nominated by the representatives and appointed by the 
President, the representatives being elected by the people. 
By this act, the election of a Delegate to Congress by the 
qualified voters was also authorized. On the 2lstoi April, 
182), (vol. 3, p. 565,*) the Missouri act of the 4th June, 1812, 
as modified by the act of 29ih April, 1816, was applied to the 
government of this Territory. These acts provided for the 
organization of a General Assembly, and for the election of 
members ofthe Legislative Council by the qualified electors. 
The act of 2ist January, 1829, (vol. 4, p. 332,*) authorized 
the election of certain officers, civil and military, by the 


qualified voters, and provided that acts vetoed by the Gov- | 


enor should become laws in case two thirds of each House 
approved. Although there Was no express reservation of the 


right to approve or disapprove the laws of this Territory, | 


Congress did not deem this a bar to the exercise of a super- 
vising power, for on the 17th of April, 1828, (vol. 4, p. 262,*) 
an act of the Territorial Legislature in relation to the courts 
was affirmed. Withouwa previous enabling act, Arkansas 
was admitted into the Union on the 15th of June, 1836, (vol. 
5, p. 50,*) the preamble to the act of admission declaring 
that the number of inhabitants within said Territory ex- 
eveded forty-seven thousand seven hundred, and on the 23d 
June, 1836, (vol. 5, p. 58,*) propositions in lieu of those 
rejected by Congress were offered to the State. 
FLORIDA. 

On the 3d of March, 1819, (vol. 3, p. 523,*)the President 
was authorized by Congress to take possession of East and 
West Florida, and to establish a temporary government 
therein, vested in such persons, and exercised in such man- 
ner as he should direet. The same powers were conferred 
upon him by the act of 3d of March, 1821, (vol. 3, p. 637,*) 


|| Vising power. 
|} p. 857,*) authorized the 


carrying into execution the treaty of 22d February, 1819. | 


The organic actot Florida, approved 30th March, 1822, (vol. 
3, p. 654,*) authorized the appointment, by Federal author- 


ity, of a Governor, secretary, judges, members of the Leg- | 
islative Council, and other officers, and vested the legis- | 


lative power in a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
Governor and thirteen residents of the Territory, who were 
to be appointed annually by the President. By this and the 
subsequent act of 3d March, 1823, the right of Congress to 
approve or disapprove the laws of the Territory was re- 
served. On the 3d March, 1823, (vol. 3, p. 750,*) an actto 
amend the organic act was approved, which required that 
the Governor’s assent, or two thirds of each House, should 
be required to pass a law, and that bills taxing property 
should, with exceptions, be sanctioned by Congress. This 
provision relative to the taxing power was, however, re- 
pealed by act of 28th April, 1828. By the act of 26th May, 
1824, (vol. 4, p. 45,*) the organic act relative to the judi- 
ciary of the Territory was amended. By actsof 15th May, 
1826, (vol. 4, p. 164,*) and 2ist January, 1829, (vol. 4, p. 
333,") provision was made for the election of members of 
the Legislative Council and other officers, civil and mili- 
tary, by the qualified voters of the Territory. By the act 
of 7th July, 1838, (vol. 5, p. 263,*) the legislative power of 
the Territory was vested in the Governor and Legislative 
Council, eousisting of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; each House being elected by the quafified voters. 
From time to time, during the existence of this Terri- 
tory, Congress exercised the supervising power in repeated 
instances, as will be seen by the following references to 
congressional enactments : P 
Instances of the approval of Instances of the annullment 
Territorial laws. of the same. 
March 3, 1823; vol. 3, p.754. March 7, 1822; vol. 3, p. 685. 
April 22, 1824; vol.4,p.19. March 3, 1823; vol. 3, p. 754. 
June 18,1834; vol. 4, p.677. May 15, 1826; vol. 4, p. 167. 
July 2, 1836 ; vol. 5, p. 69. Feb. 1, 1826; vol. 4, p. 138. 
June 28, 1838; vol. 5, p.253. Jan. 21, 1829; vol. 4, p. 334. 
May 14, 1830 ; vol. 4, p. 403. 
June 18, 1834; vol. 4, p. 677. 
June 30, 1834; vol. 4, p. 740. 
July 1, 1836; vol. 5, p.61. 
July 2, 1836 : vol. 5, p. 69. 
Jan. 31, 1837; vol. 5, p. 146. 
The people of the Territory of Florida, having formed a 
constitution and State government, on the 11th of January, 
1839, were, without a previous enabling act, admitted into 
the Union, on the 3d of March, 1845. (Vol. 5, p. 742.*) 


WISCONSIN. 


The act of 20th April, 1836, (vol. 5, p. 10,*) establishing | 
& government within this Territory, provided for the ap- | 


pointment, by Federal authority, of a Governor, secretary, 
judges, and other officers, and vested the legislative power 
in the Governor and Legislative Assembly, consisting of a 
Council and House of Representatives ; both branches of the 





* Statutes at Large. 
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lature, should be required to pass a law ; but declared that 
this should not be construed to impair the power of Con 
gress to supervise the laws passed by the Territory. On the 
3d March, 1843, (vol. 5, p. 630,*) the qualified voters were 


| authorized to elect certain local officers of the Territory. 


An act enabling the people of this Territory to form acon 
stitution and State government Was approved on the 6th of 
Aygust, 1846, (vol. 9, p. 56 ;*) and on the 3d of Margh, 1847, 
(vol. 9, p. 178,*) the State of Wisconsin was admitted into 
the Union, on condition that the constitution adopted on 
the 16th of December, 1846, which ehanged the boundaries 


| prescribed by the enabling act, should be assented to by the 


| 742,*) on condition that the boundaries prescribed by Con 


qualified electors ; the assent of Congress to said change 
being given by this act. 

On the Ist of February, 1848, the people of Wisconsin 
Territory formed a new constitution; and on the Wth ot 
May, 1848, (vol. 9, p. 233,*) the admission of said State, 
With the boundaries preseribed by the enabling act of 6th 
August, 1846, was made final and coimpiete. 

IOWA. 

This Territory, which was attached to Michigan on the 
2th of June, 1834, cvol. 4, p. 701,*) was organized on the 
12th of June, 1838, (vol. 5, p. 235,*) by the establishment of 
a government therein similar in all respects to that of Wis- 
consin; the appointment of the same officers by Federal 
authority being authorized, and the legislative power vested 
and exercised in the same manner. ‘The right of Congress 
to approve or disapprove the laws ot the Territory was also 
reserved. By the act of 34 March, 1839, (vol. 5, p. 356,*) 
the Governor’s assent, or two thirds of the Legislature, was 
required to pass a law; but Congress declared, in this act, 
that it should not be construed into a surrender of the super 
Another enactment of the same date (vol. 5, 
election of eertain officers, civil 
and military, by the qualified voters of the Territory. With 


| out a previous enabling act, the people of this Territory 


formed a constitution and State government, and were ad 
mitted into the Union on the 3d of March, 1845, (vol. 5, p. 
gress should be assented to by a majority of the qualified 
electors, or by the Legislature of said State. The ordinance 
appended to the constitution of the State was, by this act, 
rejected, and by a subsequent act of the same date, (vol. 5, 
p. 789,*) the laws of the United States not locally inappli 
cable were extended to lowa, and propositions offered to 
the Legislature in licu of those submitted to Congress by 
the constitutional convention of the Territory, which were 
rejected. On the 4th of August, 1846, (vol. 9, p. 52,*) an 
act Was approved which prescribed the boundaries of the 
State of lowa, and repealed so much of the act of 3d March, 
1845, as related to the same. The people of lowa having 
formed a new constitution, in obedience to the above-re 
cited acts, and submitted the same to Congress, the ad 
inission of the said State was, on the 28th of December, 
1846, (vol. 9, p. 117,*) made final and complete. 


OREGON. 

The act of 14th August, 1848, (vol. 9, p. 323,*) providinga 
government for this Territory, authorized the appointment, 
by Federal authority, of a Governor, secretary, judges, and 
other officers, and vested the legislative power in a Legis 
lative Assembly, consisting of a Council and House of Rep 
resentatives, elected by the qualified voters of the ‘Terri 
tory. 

By this act the right of Congress to approve or disapprove 
the laws of the Territory was reserved, and on the 4th 
May, 1852, (vol. 10, p. 146,*) an act of the Territorial Legis 
lature making Salem the seat of government, was con 
firmed. The organic act of this Territory (vol. 9, p. 329,*) 
provided that some of the laws of the provisional govern 
ment should be continued in foree, while others were an- 
nulled. Without a previous enabling act, the people of this 
Territory formed a constitution and State government, and 
on the 14th of February, 1859, were admitted into the Union. 


MINNESOTA, 

The act of 3d March, 1849, (vol. 9, p. 403,*) organizing 
this Territory, authorized ‘he appointment, by Federal au 
thority, of a Governor, secretary, judges, and other officers, 
and vested the legisiative power in the Governor and Leg- 
islative Assembly, consisting of a Council and House of 
Representatives, the qualified voters of the Territory being 
authorized to elect the members of each House. The Gov 
ernor’s assent, or two thirds of each House, was required 
to pass a law, and Congress reserved the right to approve 
or disapprove all laws of the Territory. 
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therein similar in all respects to that of New Mexico, the 
appointment of the same officers by Federal authority being 
authorized, and the legislative power, as therein, being 


) vested in the Governor and Legislative Assembly, consisting 


An act enabling the people of this Territory to forma 


constitution and State government was approved on the 


26th of February, 1857, and on the 11th of May, 1858, the 


State of Minnesota was admitted into the Union. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The act of 9th September, 1850, (vol. 9, p. 447,*) erecting | 


New Mexico into a ‘Territory, authorized the appointment 
of a Governor, secretary, judges, and other oificers, by 
Federal authority, and vested the legislative power in the 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly consisting of a Coun 
cil and House of Representatives. By this act, the qualified 
voters of the Territory were authorized to elect both 
branches of the Legislature, and the right to approve or 
disapprove the territorial laws was reserved by Congress. 

On the 4th of August, 1854, (vol. 10, p. 575,") the Gads 
den purchase was attached to New Mexico. 

UTAH. 

By the act of 9th September, 1850, (vol. 9, p. 453,*) or- 

ganizing this Territory, a government was established 





* Statutes at Large. 


| 


| 


'and promptly dispatched. 


of a Council and House of Representatives elected by the 
qualified voters of the Territory. By this act there was also 
a reservation of the right by Congress t6 approve or disap- 
prove the laws passed by the Territorial Legislature. 


WASHINGTON. 


The act of 24 March, 1853, (vol. 10, page 172,*) organ- 
izing this ‘Territory, authorized the appointment, by Fed- 
eral authority, of the Governor, secretary, judges, and other 
officers, and (reserving the right of Congress to approve or 
disapprove all territorial laws) vested the legislative power 
in a Legislative Assembly, composed of a Council ang 
House of Representatives; the qualified voters of the Ter- 
ritory being authorized to elect the members of each House. 

On the Lith of February, 1859, a portion of Oregon Ter- 
ritory Was attached to Washington. 


NEBRASKA. 


The organic act of this Territory, approved 30th May, 
1854, (vol. 10, p.277,*) authorized the appointment by Fed- 
eral authority of the Governor, secretary, judges, and other 
officers ; and vested the legislative power in the Governor 
and Legistative Assembly,*consisting of a Council and 
House of Representatives ; the qualified voters of the Ter- 
ritory being authorized to elect the members of each House. 
By this act, the Governor’s assent, or two thirds of each 
House, was required to pass a law. 

KANSAS. 

The act of 30th May, 1854, (vol. 10, p. 283,*) organizing 
this Territory, established a government therein similar in 
all respects to that of Nebraska. The appointment by Ped 
eral authority of the same officers being authorized, and 
the legislative power as therein vested in the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly, composed of a Council and House of 
Representatives. By this act the qualified voters were also 
authorized to elect the Legislature; and the Governor’s 
assent, or two thirds of each House, was required to pass 
alaw. ‘The people of this Territory having formed a con 
stitution and State government, were, on the 4th of May, 
1858, admitted into the Union, on condition that certain 
propositions offered by Congress should be accepted. 


GENERAL LAW, 


In every Territory organized by Congress special re 
straints have been imposed upon the legislative power, 
either by the organic or subsequent acts, and by the first 
section of the act of July 1, 1836, (vol. 5, p. 61,*) Congress 
enacted a general provision, “ That no act of the Terri 
torial Legislature of any of the Territories of the United 
Sherk 


tates. ine ae any bank or any institution with bank 
hereafter to be passed, shall have any force or 


ct whatever, until approved and confirmed by Congress.’’ 


powers, 





THAT BLACK REPUBLICAN BIBLE—THE HELPER 
BOOK. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. C. HINDMAN, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 19 and 20, 1860, 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF,f] 

On the organization of the House, and ia reply to Mr. 
SHERMAN, Of Ohio. 

Mr. HINDMAN said: 

Mr. Crerk: | sought the floor yesterday with 
no purpose of making what is called a set speech; 
nor do [ intend to make one now. As the House 
did not then seem disposed to proceed to a ballot, 
[ supposed | might, with some propriety, occupy 
a few moments in showing where the responsi- 
bility of the failure to organize rests. That was 
my object yesterday, and it is my object now. 
To carry it out, it may be necessary to allude to 
reneral issues; but it will not be necessary, | im- 
agine, to discuss them at any length. Confining 
myself as closely as possible to my original de- 
sign, | shall consume but asmall part of the day. 

When we met here on the 5th of December, it 
was hoped that an organization would be effected 
at once, and the business of the country taken up 
Sut m that we have 
failed. Six weeks of fruitless ballotings leave the 
House still unorganized, and with no apparent 
prospect of organizing. Under such cireum- 
stances, it is not to be thought that all of us will 


| escape public censure. The hope of the people, 


| 


so bitterly disappointed, already turns to indig- 
nation. Their own common sense tells them ther 
is culpability somewhere; and that same common 
sense will single out the men who are blamable, 
When that is done, and the real authors of the 
existing condition of things are known; when all 
their flimsy disguises are torn from them, and 
they are exposed as guilty of stopping the wheels 


* Statutes at Large. Rare : 
¢ For the original report, see pagos 323, 549 Cong. Globe. 
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of the Government, their punishment will be in | 


proportion to the immense weight of national 
calamity and disgrace, and of individual suffering 
and ruin, which they have produced, 

Over what men doves this blow of annihilation 
hang suspended? On what party does it fall ? 
That is the problem to which our action, as indi- 
viduals and as members of parties, is the key. 
The people will use it for re aching the proper so- 
lution. They will fix the responsibility where it 
belongs. 1, for one, am ready for that trial, and 
fee! confident, beyond every doubt, that the po- 
litical party with which I have been acting, and 
am proud to act, has no cause to shun investi- 
gation, or to dread the sentence that will be pro- 
nounced, 

At the opening of the session, a formidable 
political organization, from the northern States 
exclusively, claimed control of all the offices to 
be filled. Its entire vote, lacking but three or four 
of a majority of the whele number, was concen- 
trated upon a single candidate for Speaker—Mr. 
Suerman, of Ohio. If the principles and policy 
of that party had been at all national; if the ante- 
cedents of its candidet* had been in the least 
degree conservative, there would, perhaps, have 
been no sufficient excuse for prolonged and unre- 
lenting opposition on our part. After such resist- 
ance as would have saved our honor as a party, 
we might have made a virtue of necessity, and 
gracefully acquiesced in its success. 

But in the present case the most conscientious 
convictions of duty allowed us no such alternative. 
The party opposed to us was, and is, that known 
as Republican—a tile synonymous, in our esti- 
mation, with sectionalism, with hostility to State 
rights, with disloyalty to the Constitution, with 
treason to the Government, and with civil war, 
bloodshed, murder, and rapine. 

That it is a sectional party is shown by the fact 
that it has no representative here except from the 


northern States, and that it sprang to life out of 


the festering prejudices of northern anti-slavery 
malignity, and is kept alive by appeals to those 
prejudices only. 

That itis hostile to State rights, and disloyal 
to the Constutuuion, is shown by its openly avowed 


intention to keep the leading property interest of 


the South out of the common Territories, by con- 
gressional prohibition of slavery there, which the 
Supreme Court of the Union has solemnly ad- 
judged to be unconstitutional, 

That it is a treasonable party is shown by its 
nullification of the fugitive slave law, in at least 
eight northern States, and its persistent refusal to 
comply with the Federal compact for the deliver- 
ing up of fugitive slaves. Not only is this done 
in that number of States, but constant efforts are 
made to add to the black list of recreant and dis- 

ynored sovereigntics. 

in the great State of New York, an appeal and 
tition have been circulated for signatures, re- 
juesting the Legislature to accomplish there also 
the nullification of the fugitive slave law, and the 
nullification of the Federal compact, by passing 
one of these shameful * personal liberty bills.” 
That appeal and petition I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

NEW YORK A FREE STATE. 

At an informal meeting of persons tavorable to the enact 
ment of a personal liberty law, held in Albany, on the l2th 
day of September, 1859, the following appeal was adopted, 
and ordered to be published. 

A.M. POWELL, Chairman. 

Geonoe E. Barer, Secretary. 

“Appeal to the people of the State of New York. 


Shall the eoil of the Empire State be longer polluted by 
the track of the slave hunter 


Shall We ourselves be subject to his call to chase and | 


eateh his human prey? 
Shall we be subjected to fines and imprisonment for re- 
fusing thus to degrade and dehumanize ourselves ? 


Must eurdoors and hearts be closed to the panting, starv- | 


ing stranger, who seeks shelter and protection from the re- 
morseéless kidnapper, that would drag him back to the woes 
of the plantation trom which he escaped ? 

Must we help to send him back to the land of chains and 
tortures, frora which he fled through troops of bloodhounds 
scenting out his track ; through forests where wild beasts 
prow! in the darkness ; through rivers and dismal swamps ; 
with no eye to pity him save God's, shining through the 
north star, guiding his despairing child t the nearest asy 
lum, where “the wicked cease from troubling?” 

Serious, solemn, momentous, are all these inquiries 
What shall our answer be? First, we will ask the Legis 


. 
' 


the desecrating presence of the slave hunter. By the fugi- 
tive slave bill of 1850, we are now forbidden to shelter or 
assist the forlornest stranger who ever appealed for our 
sympathy and aid. Fines and imprisonments impend over 
us for exercising one of the holiest charities of our religion. 
The law of God is defiled. Vice, the foulest, the blackest, 
is exalted to virtue ; while virtue, humanity, and holiness, 
are legislated into crimes, and Heaven’s own conditions of 
salvation are impiousty reversed. 

We rejoice to believe that our Legislature, by passing a 
PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL, can remedy these fearful wrongs. 
A pevirion for such an act has been prepared, to accom- 
pany this appeal. You are asked to sign it, to circulate it, 
to obtain for it the names of all your neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, and to send it, early in January, to the Legigla- 
ture. (Petitions may be sent to your member of Assembly 
or Senator, or to George E. Baker, Albany, New York.) 

This is no formal, idle request, but an earnest, well-con- 
sidered appeal, in the name of God and humanity. And 


this appeal is made to you, reader, whoever you may be, as | 
one upon whom the responsibility of God’s law unceas- 


ingly rests. 


PETITION. 


To the honorable Senate and Assemb!y 
of the State of New York: 

The undersigned, citizens of , State of New York, 
respectfully ask you to put an end to SLAVE HUNTING in 
New York, by enacting that no person who has been held 
as a slave shall be delivered up by any officer or court, State 
or Federal, within this State, to any one claiming him on 
the ground that he owes * service or labor’? to such claim- 
ant by the laws of one of the slaves States of this Union. 





Mr. CURTIS, (to the Clerk.) Read the namés 


signed to that petition. 

The CLERK. There are none. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thought so. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Do you deny the authen- 
ticity of the petition? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not at all. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Itissimply the petition itself, 


without any names affixed. The petitions, with | 


names attached, have no doubt been sent to Al- 
bany, for presentation to the Legislature. 

Mr. CURTIS. With due respect, I submit 
that there are no names attached to it. 


Mr. HINDMAN. That is of no consequence. | 


I refer to the members of the New York delega- 


tion to kndbw whether or not they indorse the | 


prayer of that petition; whether or not, if they 


were members of the present Legislature of their | 


State, they would vote to comply with the request 
which that petition makes? 
Mr. BRIGGS. I, for one, say I would not. 
Mr. HINDMAN. I am satisfied as to that; I 
never dreamed that you would. 


lican members from the State of New York. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I simply desire to say 
that I believe the New York Republicans will 
neither disclaim nor indorse. Their course in 
this will be on a par with the invariable conduct 


of that party; they strike in the dark, and dare 


not meet the responsibility of their conduct. 

Mr. HINDMAN, My friend from Mississippi 
is right. They do not answer. Their silence is 
evidence of the fact that they dare not, here on 
this floor, avow the sentiments which they enter- 
tain on this subject. It may, perhaps, be not 


inappropriate in me néw to digress a little from | 
| g 


the line of my argument, for the purpose of ex- 


posing, by facts of recent occurrence, that degree | 
of blindness with which fanatics habitually look | 


abroad in quest of imaginary evils—not seeing, or 


caring to see, real and terrible wrongs at their own | 
door. I have seen, within a few hours past, cer- | 
tain proceedings of the Pemberton Mills — 


tives, in Massachusetts, published in the New 


York Herald of yesterday, which I ask to be read 


as a portion of my remarks. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


Proceedings of the Pemberton Spinning Operatives and 


Strikers. 
1. Resolved, ‘That we, the spinners of the frame or ring 


spinning on the Pemberton Mill Corporation, have long | 
enough endured the low prices for our hard labor—wages | 
which are too low to live by, as we cannot meet our bills | 
for the necessities of life with such a contemptible com- || setts, but in New Hampshire ? 
pensation for our labor as has been paid us for the past || 


year. 

" 2. Resolved, That we respectfully solicit a public investi- 
gation of the tacts of the ease, and a public exposure of the 
oppression and tyranny, abuse and obscenity, which have 
been perpetrated upon the female department or the Pem 
berton spinning room, trora time to time, by cringing tools 
of a monopolist corporation. 

3. Resolved, That such language, and such obscene be 


havior, such malicious abuse, as we have endured from | 
time to time, perpetrated upon us by the menials and slave- | 
drivers in high and low places, placed over us to drive and | 
lature to pass alaw that shall forever protect our State from |) hunt us down in our labor, from early morning until late at || 


~36rn Cona....1st Sess. That Black Republican Bible—The Helper Book—Mr. Hindman. 


I wish to be un- | 
derstood as addressing my inquiry to the Repub- | 


dismissed by that corporation, gone 





[J anuary 19. 


Ho. OF Reps, 


night, is more appropriate to the barbarous o 
than the enlightened age of the nineteenth ce¢ 
more appropriate to the slave-drivers of the ne 
South than to the tyrannical monopolists of an enlight ) 
community, Who seek to make the condition of the - _ 
laborers at the North worse than that of the slaves or. 
South. * * 4 P ~ ° * ' >. 
5. Resolved, That such abuses, such vile and 
means as have been resorted to, to still persist jy ; rust 
our every right and just demand into a perfect annihijay.. 
are too much for a brute creation to withstand, and 1 a 
more for a white and intelligent community. —_ 
6. Resolved, That it is these wrongs, and this vile, yy. 
nical oppression, combined with incompetency of go: ae 
ment, and wages so low that negro slavery is fy 
and death sweet, rather than continued durar 
7. Resolved, That we believe a generous 
will sympathize and investigate our affairs and our cond 
tion; and, also, after such investigation, every candid ce 
unprejudiced individual, black, yes, even the despised 
groes of an abolition community, as well as the white At “ 


r dark ages 
*MUUTY s yes 
£roes Of the 


Oppressiy, 


e L£OVern 
ar preterable, 
Ice vile. 

and just public 


: 7 
Saxon, both high and low, will render the verdict, an, 
| that such abuse, and such oppression and wrongs such 


mean, contemptible, tyranny over us, in the shape of sneak- 
ing, cringing tools to the meanest tyrannical dynasty that 
exists in the manufacturing world at large, having driven 


| us to this revolt or strike tor our rights and for justice at 


this inclement season of the year. 

8. Resolved, That unless a different state of affairs exists 
in the future, both in regard to wages and in the mode 9; 
government over us, we will die on our strike rather than 
submit to such heinous and outrageous injustice from 1 
Pemberton tyrants. 

9. Resolved, Thatin the language of a noted anti-slayer, 
agitator, in regard to the perpetuation of the Federal Union, 
we also say, that under these circumstances that poy 
exist, and have existed between us and our employers, fo; 
the former Union and the present slide forever, before the 
shall any longer enslave and abuse us. e ae 

11. Resolved, That the above resolutions are the unani 
mous sentiments of the Pemberton frame spinning opera 
tives ; also, that the same are authorized by us to be printed 
in one or more or the public presses in this city. 

LAWRENCE, February 14, 1859. 

Mr. HINDMAN. From the paper just read, 
let the civilized world judge between the slave- 
holders of the South, who hold the negro in tha 
subordination for which nature and nature’s God 
intended him, and the false philanthropists of th 
North, who inflict, or consent to the infliction, ; 
white men and women, of such intolerable ou- 
rages and grievances as are there set forth. 

Mr. GOOCH. Where do these resolutions 
come from? 


Mr. HINDMAN. 


ih 


I get them from the New 


, York Herald of yesterday. 


Mr. GOOCH. I would like to know whether 
they are original in the New York Herald? 
Mr. HINDMAN. They are furnished to th 
New York Herald by a correspondent of that 
yaper, Whose name is prefixed. They purport to 
nave been published, some months ago, in papers 
in the vicinity of Lawrence. The Clerk wil 
please state where they are from. 
TheCLERK. They are sent from Farmington, 
New Hampshire, by Hiram G. Gove. 
Mr. GOOCH. Does it appear that they are 
signed by anybody? 
The CLERK. That is all there is about them. 
Mr GOOCH. I would state to the gentleman 
that these resolutions appear not to have bee 
drawn up in Lawrence, but in a town in New 
Hampshire, at a distance from Lawrence; and tt 
does not appear that they are signed by any- 
body. 
r. HINDMAN. I think the gentleman resis 
under a misapprehension. 
Mr. GOOCH. Although I see the papers 0! 
that vicinity; still I have never seen any resolu 
tions of that kind; and I do not think that any 
such resolutions can be produced, signed by avy 
number of individuals. I can understand per- 
fectly well that some individual may have been 
ak to the 
State of New Hampshire, and then forwarded 
these resolutions on his own account, not to any 
Pe in the vicinity, but to the New York Her 
ald, for publication there. 
Mr. HINDMAN. Do I understand the ge* 
tleman to say that this place is not in Massaclit- 


Mr. GOOCH. Not at all. [ say that the reso 


‘lutions purport to come from the State of New 


Hampshire, not from Massachusetts. 


z sain 
Mr. HINDMAN, The gentleman rests une"! 


| a misapprehension as to the facts. The reso 


tions do purport to come from the town of Law- 


, rence, which is, I believe, in Massachusetts. 


the Clerk state their date? 


The CLERK, They bear date, Lawrence, Feb- 


ruary 14, 1859. 
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Mr. HINDMAN. In order to make their ori- 


gin cle 
that precedes them, ; 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


fanmincTos, New Hampsuire, January 16, 1860. 

As | was reading the Boston Journal a few days since, 
sho printed extracts here inclosed interested me very much, 
a thev relate to the late Pemberton Mills, of Jawrence, 
Ma cachiusetts. It so happens that it is not quite one year 
«ince | was employed there, in charge of a section of one 
ortve rooms. | was removed from that berth on the charge 
of daring to sympathize with the poor operatives who were 
then out of the mill on a strike for justice and living wages. 
Bur the inclosed resolutions, which the spinners, in a body, 
passed, without a single dissenting voice, explain their 
feelings much better than I can at the present time. 

The poor slaves were notsuccessful in their strike. They 


ar, | request the Clerk to read the letter 


were told if they would not submit to their present wages | 
and situation, the owners would stop the whole mill, as | 


they could not afford to pay any more for their labor. By 
this threat the most of the operatives were driven to sub 
mit; but a few ot the most useful never returned to work, 
and still remain alive as Witnesses of the tyranny and abuse 
of the masters placed over them. 

| now see it stated in the papers that this Pemberton cor- 
poration has been doing a very successtul business the past 
year, (Which includes the time the poor operatives struck 
for livig wages,) having made $150,000 for the owners. 
The above speaks for itself, and need not to be commented 
upon by me. That the labor cost the owners less than the 
same amount of slave labor would at the Seuth, is without 
a doubt in my mind. Your statement that the northern 
operatives experienced not the commonest feelings of hu 
manity from their mastegs, I fully indorse. And to prove 
ithere, | will relate an instance that actually occurred in 
the Pemberton Mills less than tour months ago. 

A woman wentto her master and told him that she wished 
to be relieved from work, as she was sick. The master 
replied, * Go to your work, @ Woman can play sick at any 
time’ The next morning that woman gave birth to achild. 
As your paper extract suits my ideas, though | saw it in 
the Boston Journal, | wish you to send me a copy at once 
—put my name down for one year’s subscripticn. Send 
me the next issue and your bill, and | will cash 1. on the 
return of mail. Publish in your paper all [| have written, 
with the resolutions, and let the Journal snap and snarl 
over his pets, for | have more to write in future, to give 
tie corporation their just due. 


HIRAM G. GOVE. 
To the Editor of the New York Herald. 


Mr. GOOCH. It strikes me that this matter 
is precisely as | understood it. That letter comes 
from Farmington, New Hampshire, from a man 
who had been dismissed from the employ of the 
company He certainly is notin such a position, 
with regard to that corporation, as that his testi- 
mony should be entitled to a very high degree of 
credit anywhere. 

Now, one thing further in regard to this matter. 
[cannot state precisely the amount which these 
spinners earn in the mills; but my impression is 
that they earn from one and a half to two dollars 
per day, working ten hours. 

Mr. HINDMAN. WhatI said is true. The 
resolutions do purport to come from Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. ‘The letter just read comes from 
New Hampshire. 
sion with the gentleman from Massachusetts upon 
the authenticity of that document, or upon the 
credibility of the person whose name appears as 
vouching for the statement. 

It seems, however, that he is inclined to dis- 
credit and disbelieve whatever may emanate from 
one of these oppressed white laborers of his north- 
ern factories; but whether, if the same utterances 
had come from runaway negroes from the South, 
the testimony would not have been ample and 
sufficient, even for his satisfaetion, is a matter of 
which this House ean judge. 

Mr. GOOCH. If the gentleman will pardon 
me amoment, I will say that, so far as I entertain 
opinions concerning slavery, they are not founded 
upon the statements of runaway slaves. They 
rest upon fifferent testimony. 

Mr. HINDMAN. As 1 do not propose filing 
a bill of discovery for the purpose of ascertaining 
the grounds of the gentleman’s belief, I beg that 
he will not take up more of my time. 

Mr. GOOCH. Go on. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I said that the tenets and 
practices of the Republican party lead to civil war, 
to bloodshed, to murder, and to rapine. That is 
shown by John Brown’s invasion of Virginia, and 
Slaughter of her peaceable citizens. The Repub- 
‘lean members here may now disclaim all sym- 
pathy with that old traitor; they may say again 
and again that they contributed nothing to his en- 
-erprise, either in men, money, arms, or favorable 


Wishes; but until they shall have abandoned Re-*| 
publicanism, and repented their connection with || North, with property in slaves in the Indian ter- | 


I shall not go into a discus- | 


ation, and the knowledge I have of them justifies | 


it, a discerning and intelligent public will deride | 
and spurn all such protestations, 

These innocent lambs that now bleat so gently, 
under fear of popular condemnation, are the same 
men who wrought up the northern mind to that 
pitch of frenzy out of which John Brown’s bloody 
raid proceeded. By their maddening and furious 
abuse of slavery and slaveholders, they set on fire 
the brain of that old fanatic. 
Republican party, there would have been no in- 
vasion of Harper’s Ferry. John Brown was the 
t@l of Republicanism, doing its work; and now, 
that work is done, Republican politicians cannot 
skulk the responsibility. The country will hold 
them to it, and will gibbet them for it, as effectu- | 
ally as if the hemp that strangled John Brown and 
his confederates had also strangled these his insti- | 
gators, from Sewarp, the author of the infamous | 
Irrepressible-conflict doctrine, down to his last 
adnan and disciple, the member from Penn- 
sylvania. (Laughter on the Democratic side.} I | 
refer to that member from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hickman] who has, on this floor, twice threatened 
to apply the teachings of Sewarp, and to reénact 
the conduct of John Brown, by mustering and 
marching eighteen million northern men against | 
the South, to whip her into submission to the | 
higher law. 

When that invasion is made, the price of hemp 
will go up, for our whole crop will be needed to 
hang the Abolition soldiery; [laughter from Dem- 
ocrats and the galleries:] but the price of arms | 
will go down, for we will take from our invaders 
arms enough to equip our whole population. [Ap- | 
plause from Democratic benchesand the galleries. | 
The history of that invasion will be like that of | 
the old Assyrian raid into Judea; the fate of its 
forces will be the same as that of the hosts of Sen- 
nacherib: 

** Like the leaves of the forest when summpr is green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 

Like the leaves of the torest when autuinn hath blown, 


Had there been no || 
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| palliation for that action of his? 
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ritory. That such legislation was necessary, that 


it was proper, there could be no question; that it 
ought to have been granted is clear to the mind of 
every one conversant with the facts. What was 
the course of the member from Ohio upon that 
subject? Did he, like a ioyal man, like one will 


| ing to do justice to the property interests of every 


section of the Confederacy, come forward and 
help to accomplish that object? . No; the very 
moment the proposition was made, he obtruded 
an objection to its consideration, thrust his enmity 
to itupon the House. Is there any excuse—any 
Tam aware of 
the fact that ordinarily a mere objection to the 
consideration of a resolution of this character does 
not commit the objector either to or against the 
matter objected to; but in this case that general 
rule is set aside by the subsequent facts. There 


|| is a particular reason given for the objection, and 
|| that reason is not left to inference alone. 


It is set 
forth plainly, distinctly, soas notto be misunder- 


| stood or mistaken. 


‘*Mr. Greenwoop. If the gentleman who objected to 
the resolution will allow me, ft will state the grounds for 
the necessity of it. The reason is, that under the law as it 


| now exists, and under the decision of the courts, persons 
| on the borders of the Indian territory can go into such ter 


ritory and steal slaves theretrom and take them into the 
southern States, and there sell them with impunity. 
* Mr. SHERMAN. Being satisfied with the explanation of 


| the gentleman, [ withdraw my objection.” 


Mr. Clerk, the character of the resolution of 
my predecessor; the fact that objection was made 


| by the present Republican candidate for Speaker 


That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.”’ 1 


That, sir, will be the fate of the invaders of | 
southern soil. In the language of a prominent 
Republican member of this House, * we will wel- 
come them, with bloody hands, to hospitable 
graves.’’ [Applause in the galleries. 

This traitorous, sectional, and bloody Repub- | 
lican party is the one that metusat the threshold 
of this House, on the first day of the session, de- | 
manding the Speakership. Not content to reiy 
upoy its abuminable record, to which I have thus 
briefly adverted, it presented a candidate with a 
still more abominable record of his own; thus add- 
ing to our sense of injury the galling couscious- 
ness of intended insult. That candidate has 
repeatedly referred usand the country to his con- | 
gressional record here, as the index to his opin- 
ions on the great question of the day, and an- | 
nounces his willingness to be judged by that test. 
It is not my purpose now to make a recital, in 
detail, of all his votes and expressions relative to 
slavery, during his four years’ service on this | 
floor; but [ have given them particular examin- | 


the statement that he stands in the very front rank 
of Republican ultraism. On one oceasion, he in- 
sists upon the exclusion of slavery from certain 
territory by congressional legislation; and then 
he declares that new slaveholding States shall not 
be admitted into the Confederacy. At one time | 
he brands the fugitive slave actas * a savage and 


inhuman law;’’ then he stigmatizes slavery as 


| “© an injury to the master and a crime against the 


slave.”? And, finally, giving full scope and vent 
to his abolition zeal, he becomes a practical en- 
courager of negro-stealing, and an assistant of the 
underground railroad. 

That this declaration may be distinctly under- 
stood, I refer members to the proceedings of this 
House on February 28, 1856, as set fort in the 
Congressional Globe: 

“ Mr. Greenwoop offered the following revolution : 

* Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary he in 


| structed to inquire into the propriety of providing by law 


for the indictment and punishment of persons for the steal 
ing of slaves in the Indian territory. 

‘*Mr. SHerman. If object.’ 

Now, Mr. Clerk, the object of that resolution 
is defined by its own terms. It was to prevent 
interference, by professional slave-stealers of the 


to its consideration, unanimous consent being ne- 
cessary; the peculiar nature of the explanation 
given; and the prompt withdrawal of the objec- 
tion; all these circumstances point conclusively, 
as | think, to this, as the attitude held by Mr. 
SueRMAN On the subject of negro stealing. For 
the punishment of that crime, pure and simple, he 
would give noaid. The agents of the underground 
railroad might ply their trade and go scot free, 
so far as he was concerned. Stealing slaves and 
taking them abolitionward was, in his view, a 
philanthropic enterprise, not only not to be pun- 
ished, but to be shielded by non-legislation and 


| sheltered by well-put parliamentary objections. 


But when it appears that the thieves have strong 
pro-slavery proclivities; that they are ** sound on 
the nigger question,’’ and carry their spoils, not 
North, but South; that they puithem in southern 
cotton fields, instead of translating them to the 
mock freedom of non-slaveholdinge States; then 
the position of the member from Ohio changes; 
his action is reversed, and his objection is with- 
drawn. A pro-slavery negro thief must be pun- 
ished by all means. To that there is no objection. 
Oh! no, sir; but an anti-slavery negro thief must 
not be molested. This is one of the beauties of 
the record on which the Republican candidate so 
complacently plumes himself. 

It is not surprising, Mr. Clerk, that such opin 
ions and sentiments as those which he is thus 
proved to have entertained and expressed, should 
lead him into other excesses. It is not at all 
strange or inconsistent, but perfectly natural and 
in character, that Joun Suermawn should cordially 
indorse Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper. He might 
have written the Helper book with his own hand 
and pen, and published it to the world over his 
name, without creating the slightest astonishment 
or inducing the least surprise in the mind of any 
man familiar with his antecedents. No wonder, 
then, that he so obstinately refuses to disavow the 
Helper doctrines. If he should disown them, he 
would repudiate the very pith and marrow of his 
own teachings. Sewardism, Helperism,and Sh: 
manism are identical. The black mantle of Ry 
publicanism covers them all. It and they are on: 
and the same. ‘That they lead to violence and 
bloodshed, to revolution and anarchy, is shown 
not only by what I have referred to, but by the 
declarations of the archapostle of the faith | 
his speech, made in the Senate Chamber, on the 
3d March, 1858, Senator Sewarp used this lan- 
cuage! 

‘Free labor has. at last, apprehended its rights, its in- 
terests, its power, and its destiny, aad is orgenizing itself 
£0 assume the Government of the Republic. [It will, hence 
forth, meet you boidly and resolutely here; it will meet 
you everywhere, in the Territories or oul of theta, wher 
ever you may go to extend slavery. [t bas driven you back 
in California and Kansas, if sill invade you soon in Dela 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Tezas. It willmeet 
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you in Arizona, in Central America, and even in Cuba. 
The invasion will be not merely harmless, but beneficent, 
if you will yield seavonably to its just demands. 

“11 proved eo in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and other slave States. which have already yielded in that 
way to its advances. You may, indeed, get a start, under 
or near the tropics, and seem safe fora time—but it will be 
oly for a short tine 
only tor free labor to maintain and occupy. The interest 
of the white race demands the ultimate emancipation of all 


men. Whether that emancipation shall be allowed to take 


Even there you will found States | 


effect with needful and wise precautions against sudden 


change and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, 1s aut 
“THAT REMAINS FOR YOU TO DECIDE.”’ 


Now, sir, ifany proof could be brought forward | 
that would afford a clearer eee of the aims | 


and purposes of the Black Republican party than 
the extract which has just been read, it will be 
found in the *‘ crystallized platform,’’ as my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Cox] would express it, contained 
in that Black Republican bible, the Helper book. 
Here it is: 

** The banner to stand or die by. 


“Inscribed on the banner which we herewith unfurl to 
the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand by 
it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall be 
presented, are the mottoes which, in substance, embody 
the principles, as we conceive, that should govern us in 
our patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidious 
foe that ever menaced the inalienable rights and liberties 
and dearest interests of America: 

“1, Thorough organization and independent political 
action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites at the 
south. 

**9. Eneligibillty of pro-slavery slaveholders; never an 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and per 
petuation of human slavery. 

* 4. No cooperation with pro-slavery politicians ; no fel- 
lowship with them in religion; no affiliation with them in 
society. 

‘*4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants; no guest 
ship in siave-waiting hotels; no fees to pro-slavery lawyers ; 


no employment of pro-slavery physicians; no audience to | 


pro-slavery parsons. 

“5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscriptions to pro-slavery 
newspapers 

“7. The greatest possible encouragement to free white 
labor.”’ 

It has been intimated that the brutal and bloody 
character of the Helper book has been exagger- 
ated in some degree by gentlemen from the South 
in this discussion. j 
impression, and show conclusively that we have 


In order to remove any such | 


been right in our con Er I read from the | 


Compendium of the 
South, by Hinton Rowan Helper, showing why 
Helper himself did not cause his book to be pub- 
lished in the southern States. It will be seen that 
he confesses that the failure to publish it there 
was because he knew tl to be insurrectionary and 
incendiary in its character. 


mpending Crisis in the | 


“In the first place, we will give an explanation of the | 


reason Why the present volume was not published in Bal- 
timore. A considerable portion of this work was written 


in Baltimore; and the whole of it would have been written | 


and published there, but for the following odious clause, 
which we extract from the statutes of Maryland: 

*** Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
That, alter the passage of this act, it shall not be lawrul for 
any citizen of this State knowingly to make, print, or en 
grave, or aid in the making, printing, or engraving, within 
this State, any pictorial representation, orto write or print, 
or to aid in the writing or printing, any pamphict, news- 
paper, handbill, or other pamphiet of an inflammatory char 
acter, and having a tendency to excite discontent, or stirup 
insurrection among the people of color of this State, or ot 
either of the other States or Territorics ot the United States, 
or knowingly to carry or send, or to aid in the carrying or 
sending the same for circulation among the inhabitants of 
the other States or Territories of the United States; and 
any person so offending shall be guilty of a felony, and shall, 
on conviction, be sentenced to confinement in the peniten- 
tiary of this State for a period not less than ten nor more 
than twenty years, from the time of sentence pronounced 
on such person.’’’—4ct passed December, 1831. See 2 
Dorsey, page 1218. 
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not proclaim their indignation against 


do the 
Sewention, Helperism, Shermanism, Republic- 
anism, and instruct out of their seats the members 
who adhere to either of them? That would be 
some practical evidence of a returning sense of 
justice and renewed devotion to the Union. Until 
such evidence shall be given, southern men must 
not only be pardoned in doubting the sincerity of 
these Union demonstrations, but the facts will 
demand that they shall hold them in contempt, as 
hypocritical and treacherous. 

The responsibility for the failure to organ#e, 
with all the consequences of injury to the Gov- 
ernment and disaster to private citizens, rests 


_ chiefly on the Republi or Had it not been 


asectional, aggressive, and unconstitutional party ; 
had not its candidate for Speaker been an indorser 
of treason and incendiarism, and a preacher of 
servile war and murder, no such delay could have 
taken place. ‘The House would long ago have 
been organized, the postal appropriations made, 
the mail contractors paid, and the mail service of 
the country restored to efficiency. ‘The loss of 
these benefits, and of the countless advantages 
that would flow from them, is part of the price the 


| American people are now paying for the existence 


of this Republican party. ‘That consideration 
ought to nerve them at once to strike itdown, lest, 


| after awhile, the further cosi of its continuing to 


| live shall be the destruction of the Union itselt. 


The chief bulwark here, as elsewhere, against 


this sectional northern organization, which aspires | 


to control this House, has been the Democratic 
party. In its ranks are men from the North, from 
the South, from the West, and from the far-off Pa- 


cific slope. Some of them differ with others as to | 


buried issues, and as to questions not germane to 
this contest; but allof them are united together in 


one glorious brotherhood of resistance to the dis- || 
turbers of the peace of this Confederacy. Among | 


these men of the Democratic party, those coming 
from the non-slaveholding States are especially 
deserving of applause. Southerners upon this 
floor, and our constituents at home, should and 
will give them no stinted, half-way commenda- 
tion. They will be recognized as the Old Guard 
of the Union in their section, standing firm against 
anti-southern prejudices and passions, and imper- 
iling political life rather than surrender the com- 
pacts of the Constitution. If the whole southern 
people were now assembled here, eye-witnesses, 
as we are, to the patriotism of these northern Dem- 
ocrats, every heart would pay them homage;every 


voice would praise them. Southern Democrats, 


This, then, is the platform of the Republican || 


candidate for Speaker. No man holding such 
positions, directly or indirectly, or refusing to 
disavow them, is fit to preside over this House; 
and no man who indorses him ought to preside 
over it. It is an outrage upon the South to pro- 


pose it, and an insult to the conservative sentiment | 


of the whole country to insist upon it. If these 


vaunted Union meetings of latter days in the | 


northern States are not all empty, hollow, and 
delusive—if they indicate the existence of any 


genuine Union-loving sentiment there—why is it | 


that the tens of thousands of voters taking 


art | 


in them are not now thundering against this Black | 
Republican phalanx, which is trampling the spirit 


of Unionism under foot by striving to force such 
aman upon us as our presiding officer? Why 


southern Whigs, and southern Oppositionists, dis- 
daining partisan detraction and jealousies, would, 
with one common impulse, declare them worthy 
of the thanks of the Republic. 

These northern Democrats, having such strong 
claims upon our gratitude and respect, have al- 
ready, in this contest, made all the sacrifices we 
can properly ask at their hands. They have given 
every proof of fraternity. It is not right, it is 
neither just nor generous, to exact of them such 
concessions as might embarrass them at home, 
and cripple, if not destroy them here. Many of 
them cannot vote for any other than a Democrat 
for Speaker, without running such risks. To 
vote fora southern Oppositionist would—in the 
language of the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Pueu,] used by him in another connection, but 
equally applicable in this—destroy the integrit 
of their position, and mar the symmetry of their 
record, 
position to Know Nothingism; representing, as 
many of them do, large numbers of foreign-born 
citizens, who have shown their capacity of self- 
government, their love of the Union, and their 
friendship to the South, by voting for sueh men; 
they would subject themselves to the charge of 
breach of faith, and put in Republican hands a 
club for their own 
vote for any member who belonged to, or coop- 
erated with, the Know Nothing party. It is not 
right, it is unjust and wrong, in my judgment, for 
any southern man to ask them so to embarrass 
themselves. ‘That consideration destroys all 
chance for electing a southern Oppositionist to 
the Speakership; for it is well known that it re- 

uires every anti-Republican vote, including all 
the northern Democrats, to accomplish the defeat 


\ of Mr. SHerman. 


ible--The Helper Book—Mr. Hindman. 


Elected on pledges of unswerving op- | 


estruction, if they were to | 
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|| There being, then, an insuperable obstacle te 
| the election of a southern Oppositionist—j; beine 
| in fact, a thing impossible, under existing en 
| cumstances—gentlemen of the southern Opposi- 
| tion are bound to observe that they can a 
~ no good, and can reach no benefice; 

»y holding their votes upon one of ¢] 
numbergand keeping aloof from the Democracy 
3y that policy of strange isolation, they, jn h 
first place, risk demoralizing the anti-Republic : 
forces; and, in the second place, they take y mq 
themselves, next after the Republics party a 
responsibility for the continued delay in nen 
izing. I say this not in a spirit of controvers e 
for | wish to avoid that now; but I say jt in Ta 
of recent developments made upon this floor on 
which every member is familiar, and which for 
a part of our record proceeding - 


eve 


The two gentlemen constituting what is called 
the anti-Lecompton party, hold the balance of 
power between the anti-Republicans and the Ro. 
publican party. They both have said, publicly 
and in the most explicit manner, that at the mo. 
ment when the entire Democratic and southery 
| Opposition vote shall be united on a single candi. 
date for Speaker, they will give the casting yoy 
|| and end the contest. I have every confidence tha; 
| their manner of voting will be such as to vindi- 
|| cate their title to nationality and conservatism, 
and show forth, as a reality, and not an empty 
pretense, that love for the Union of our fatheys 
which they have so often and so eloquently clained 
|| for themselves. I believe they will vote agains: 
the Seward-Helper candidate, and therefore | ay 
willing to trust them. 

It is evident that if the Republican candida: 
can be defeated, it must be by a Democrat; for oy 
no one else can the entire anti-Republican vote be 
united. That being so, it seems to me to be th 
duty of the Democracy here at once to reorganiz 
their scattered forces, to meet in caucus, and to 
nominate a candidate of their own number: : 
place in his hands the standard of the Constitutioy 
| and the Union, and to rally under that leader and 

flag, giving hereafter, under all circumstances that 
| may arise, but one united, unchanging vote, to th 
end of the contest, whether that end shall be to- 
morrow, or on the 4th of March, 1861. This was 
the policy | advocated at the beginning; and | am 
more and more convinced, by every day’s history, 
that it was right and expedient. 

We have experimented, or, if the word be ap- 
| plicable, we have ‘* fillibustered’’ long enourh, 
| without a leader and without a flag. No good r- 
| sult, that [ am aware of, has flowed from it. Evi! 
| has resulted from it. It has broken up our or- 
ganization. It has lowered our colors. It has 
caused the abandonment of our leader. It has 
| dispersed our strength. It is true, we have not 
|| surrendered, but our condition, so scattered and 
|| broken, has more than once emboldened the enemy 
|| to taunt us with our weakness, and to demand 
| that we should pass under the yoke, as prisouers 
|, of war. The sight of our disbandment, if not 
|| saddening to our Democratic constituentsat home, 
certainly cannot have elated them. Let us, then, 
remove the pitiable spectacle of the represents 
tives of a great national party voluntarily reduc- 
| ing themselves to the condition of a mere faction 
Let us meet in caucus, and there nominate a eai- 
didate for whom all of us will be proud to vote, 
whom gentlemen of the southern Opposition and 
| anti-Lecompton parties can unite cordially with 
us in elevating to the Speaker’s chair, and who, 
|| while in that high position, will administer th 
|| duties of the office ona national and conservatv' 
|| basis. 


-OM- 
al result, 
1cCIr Own 

















| Frivay, January 20, 1860. 


Where * * * * occur, there were interruptions * 
to points of order, &e., which have no bearing upon th 
discussion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from Mis- 
|| souri, for the first time, I believe, has announcee 
|| that it was his purpose, in introducing this res 
| lution, to give gentlemen an opportunity to © 

lain their relations to the Helper book. I ask 

im now, whether he is willing to withdraw th 
resolution, for the purpose he has indicated, tem 
porarily, or for any time? ' 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wiil endeavor 
answer the gentleman, I avowed my purpos 
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unkly, at the time I introduced the resolution, 
[Passes | 


in 
troduction. 


The gentleman from Ohio porpeenes the ques- || 


tion more directly, whether L am willing to with- 


the remarks with which | accompanied its in- | 


| 


APPENDIX T 


| 


| 


draw the resolution for the purpose which | avow? | 


<. at the very instant it was offered I gave the 
ventle man that opportunity, and | have given it 


to him since. I say to that gentleman that he has 


. | 
had two opportunities to make that explanation; | 


but he has failed to relieve himself from the re- 
-nonsibility he took when he signed that book and 
commended its circulation. 

~ Mr. SHERMAN. I will say that that oppor- 
«unity has never been rendered to me. When the 
ogtieman introduced his resolution, offensive in 
is character, at an improper time, in an earagen 
manner, he cut off—what he says now he 

to give—an opportunity for explanation. 


esires 
t 


true that, three days afterwards, when the gentle- 


It is || without precedent, not only in history, but in 





ment made on the third day of the session as full 
and satisfactory, and all that, under the cireum- 
stances, It was proper for me to indicate, 

For gentlemen now to press this matter; to agi- 
tate the country; to spread these extracts all over 
the South, and to charge the sentiments of this 
book upon me and upon my associates here; to 
proclaim, day after day, that the Republicans en- 
tertain these sentiments and indorse them, is not 
that ingenuous, candid, and manly course which 
a great party like the Democratic party ought to 
pursue. While we may conduct our political 
quarrels with heat, and discuss matters with zeal 
and determination, it ought to be done with fair- 


ness and frankness. The mode in which this 


resolution has been pressed before the country, 
| and I, with my hands tied and my lips sealed as 


man from Virginia [Mr. Mintson] appealed to me, || 


| stated to him frankly how my name became || 


connected with that paper. I did not sign the 


paper; but it seems that Hon. E. B. Morgan, a 


member of the last Congress, and a friend of mine, | 


came to me When I was in my place, and asked 
me to sign a recommendation for the circulation 
of a political pamphlet, to be compiled bya com- 
mittee, of Which Mr. Blair, a slaveholder of Mis- 
souri, was one, from a large book by Helper, a 
North Carolinian. I said to him that I had not 


time toexamine the book; but if there was nothing | 


offensive in it, he might use my name. 
upon, this gentleman atiached my name to that 
paper. Sree 
time the gentleman from Virginia addressed me; 
but L said to him I had no recollection of having 
signed the paper, but presumed I had, from my 


There- | 


This information I did not have at the | 


name appearing in the printed list. Lsubsequently | 
acquired it from Mr. Morgan, whose letter was | 


published, 
the circumstances. 
that side of the House who have considered it as 
satisfactory, and my friends so regard it. Atthe 
ume, I stated that I had not read the book, that | 
did not know what was in it 

The gentleman alludes to another time. The 
other day, when this subject was again brought 
before the House by him, in language which, 
although he claims to be courteous, I could not 


That, I believe, was sufficient, under | 
I know there are members on |) 


regard as such—when I was, by implication, but | 


with adisclaimer of personal offense, charged with 
disseminating treason, with lighting the torch in 
the dwelling of my southern brethren, and with 


crimes of which, if l was guilty, I should not be | 


enutled to a seat upon this floor—I then rose in 
my place, and told the gentleman from Missouri 
that if he would withdraw that resolution, | would 
answer this book page by page, or those extracts 
one by one, and tel! him whether | approved them 
ornot. The gentleman refused to withdraw the 
resolution. Long ago he was notified by me, and 
my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris] an- 
nounced on the floor, that his resolution was re- 
garded by me as a menace, and, if withdrawn, 
would lead to a frank avowal or disavowal. I 


say now, Mr. Clerk, that I do not believe it is | 


the desire of the honorable gentleman to give me 
that opportunity. If he does desire it, | am will- 


ing to do now what I said I would have done then. | 


And I say, with oe emphasis, that never, so 
help me God, whether or not the Speaker’s chair 


is to be occupied by me, will I do so while that | 


resolution is before this body undisposed of. ,I 
regard it as offensive in its tone, unprecedented, 
unparliamentary, and an invasion of the rights of 
representation. Under the menace clearly con- 
tained in it, I never will explain a sing.e word 
contained in those extracts. [Applause from the 
Republican benches and the gallery.] If the gen- 
leman will withdraw his resolution, even for a 
moment, to relieve me from the menace—he may 
restate it afterward if he choose—I will then 
Say what I have to say in regard to those ex- 
tracts. But while it stands before the House, in- 
tended as a stigma upon me, and sustained by an 
argument without precedent in parliamentary his- 


a? he cannot expect me to say more than I have 


one. I believe not only my friends, but the gen- | 


a candidate, have been arraigned, day by day, is 


party caucuses, in State Legislatures, in Staté 
conventions, or anywhere else. 

Mr. Clerk, | said, when Ll rose the other day, 
that my public opinions were on record. 1 say 
so now. Gentlemen upon the other side have 


| said that they have examined that record to as- 


certain what my political opinions were. ‘They 
will look in vain for anything tending to excite 
insurrection, to disturb the peace, to invade the 
rights of the States, to alienate the North and 
South from each other, or to loosen the ties of 


| fraternal fellowship by which our pargee have 


been, and should be, bound together. am for 
the Union and the Constitution, with all the com- 
promises under which it was formed, and all the 
obligations which it imposes. This has always 
been my position; and these opinions have been 
avowed by me on this floor, and stand now upon 
your records. Who has brought anything from 
that record against me that is worthy of answer? 

It is true that the other day one gentleman did 
say | objected to the introduction of a bill. So I 
did; but, when the gentleman who introduced the 
bill made what I conceived to be a satisfactory ex- 
planation, | withdrew it. That was all I could 
do, and that it was proper for me to do. And, sir, 


| the country will take notice that that is the only 
| accusation made against me while | have beena 


candidate for Speaker before this House. If there 
be any others, bring them forward. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Aslam the Democrat re- 
erred to by the member from Ohio, will he per- 
mit me torefresh his recollection as to some other 
points which | made in regard to his record? | 
charged the gentleman with having previously ad- 
vocated upon this floor the exclusion of slavery, 


\| by congressional legislation, from certain Terri- 


tories. I charged him with having avowed his 
intention to oppose the admission of new slave- 
holding States into this Confederacy. 1 charged 


him with having branded the fugitive slave law, 


| an act based upon the Constitution of his coun- 


| try, as a savage and inhuman law. I charged him 


with having stigmatized a domestic institution of 
the southern States of this Union as an injury to 
the master and a crime against the slave. Those 
matters are yet to be met by the gentleman, and 
I call his attention to them. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Inother words, lamcharged 
with being a Republican. That is my offense; 
none other. I have never sought to invade the 
rights of the southern States. I have never sought 
to trample upon the rights of citizens of the south- 
ern States. I have my ideas about slavery in the 
Territories; and at the proper time and in the 
»roper way I am willing to discuss the question. 
| never made but one speech on the subject of 
slavery, and that was in reference to what I re- 
aan as an improper remark made by President 
Pierce, in 1856. i 
my opinions on that subject; and I have found no 
man to call them into question. They are the 
opinions of the body uf the Republicans. 
are the opinions which I now entertain. 


then spread upon the record | 


They | 
Gentle- | 


| men are at liberty to discuss these questions as | 








tlemen on the other side of the House, who have |) 
“Sense of honor, believe that my position is cor- | 


rae 
rect. 


| know that some of them regard my state- | 


much as they choose, and I will bear myshare of 
the responsibility for entertaining these opeent. 
But | now speak of my personal record. 
Mr. HINDMAN. Wil 
me before he proceeds further? 
Mr.SHERMAN. ‘The gentleman will excuse 
mic. 
Again: these gentlemen, while publishing in 


| the gentleman allow 
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their speeches all over the country that | am, in 
effect, a traitor, &c., by implication, it is true, 
disavowing, as I am glad to say each of them 
has done, any design to be personally offensive, 
but ina way that answers the same purpose, yet 
when called’ upon to show proofs or specifications, 
they fail to do so: and the only act for which I 
have been arraigned before the American people, 
is that, in a moment when I was sitting here, busy 
at my desk, and one of my friends, and late a 
member of this House, came to me and asked me 
to sign a paper recommending the publication of 
a political tract; that, when I authorized my name 
to be put to that recommendation, by that ver 
act | became a traitor, and would place the Ate 4 
in the hands of the incendiary. I say this is not 
fair argument. And I again repeat that, if my 
friend from Missouri[Mr. Ciark] desires to know 
what my sentiments are in regard to the extracts 
read at the Clerk’s table, the only portion of the 
Helper book | have seen or read, | will give them 
if he will remove a menace from me. I never did 
do anything under menace. I never will. It is 
not in my blood, and these gentlemen cannot put 
it there. [Applause from the Republican noniel 
and the galleries. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, sought the floor. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The gentleman will excuse 
me. Ihave, so far as lam concerned in this con- 
test, been quiet and patient. I desire to see an 
organization of the House opposed to the Admin- 
istration. I think it is our highest duty to inves- 
tigate, to examine and analyze the aaa in which 
the executive powers of this Government have 
been administered for a few years past. That is 
my desire. Yes, sir, | said here, in the first re- 
mark I made, that I did not believe the slavery 
question would come up at all during this session. 
I came here with the expectation that we would 
have a business session, that we would examine 
into the business affairs of this Government, and 
that we would analyze the causes of the infreased 
expenditures of the Government, and the proper 
measures of redress and retrenchment. I did not 
believe that the slavery question would come up; 
and, but for the unfortunate affair of Brown at 


ics 


| Harper’s Ferry, I did not believe there would be 


| public credit, and retarded ‘the public 


any feeling on the subject. Northern members 
came here with kindly feelings, no man approving 
the foray of John Brown, and every man willing 
to say so; every man willing to admit it as an act 
of lawless violence. Wecame here hoping that, 
at this time of peace and quiet, we might exam- 
ine, inquire into, and pass upon practical measures 
of legislation tending to harmonize the conflicting 
elements of the Government, and strengthen the 
bonds of the Union. The interests of this great 
and growing people present practical questions 
enough to tax the ability and patriotism of us all. 

Such was our duty; but the moment we arrived 
here—before, sir, we had even a formal vote—this 
question of slavery wag raised by the introduction 
of the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 
It has had the effect of exciting the public mind 
with an irritating controversy. It has impaired the 
usiness. 
he debate founded upon it has been unjust, 
offensive, wrong; notonly tothe Republicans oo 
not only to those with whom I act, but to all our 


|common constituents, North and South. The 


gendemen who have advocated that resolution 
have stirred up bad blood; and all because certain 
gentlemen have recommended that a compilation 
be made of a book. Even yet we may retrieve the 
loss of valuable time. We could now goto work, 
organize this House, and administer the powers 
of this House with fairness and impartiality. 

In conclusion, let me say, that by no act or 
effort have L sought the position I now occupy 
before the House, The honor was tendered me 
by the generous confidence and partiality of those 
with whom it has been my pride to act, politi- 
cally. Their conduct in this irritating controversy 
has justified my attachment, 

If { shall ever reach the Speaker’s chair, it will 
be with untrammeled hands, and with an honest 
purpose to discharge every duty in the spirit which 
the oath of office enjoins; and to organize the 
House with reference to the rights and interests 
of every section, the peace and prosperity of the 
whole Union, and the efficient discharge of all the 
business of the Government. And whenever the 
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friends who have so gallantly and liberally sus- 
tained me Unus far, believe that my name in any 
way presents an obstacle to success, iL 1s my sin- 
cere Wish they should idopt ¢ When- 
ever any one ‘of my political fri nds can combine 
a greater number of votes than | have been hon- 
ored with, or sufficient to elect him by a majority 
oF plurality rule, I will not stand in this position 
one hour; I will retire from the field, and yield to 
any other gentleman with whom I act, the barren 
honors of the Speaker’s chair; and [I promise my 
friends a grateful recognition of the unsolicited 
honor conferred upon me, and a zealous and earn- 
est codperation. {Applause from the Republican 
benches and the galleries. } ” ° * 

Mr. LEAKE resumed tae floor. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield me the floor for a few moments. 

Mr. LEAKE. I am entitled to the floor, and 
yield it to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUST. Will my colleague yicld me the 
floor for a moment? 

Mr. HINDMAN. Iwill. 

Mr. RUST. | only desire to refer to the record. 
Gentlemen upon this side of the House have been 
invited, by the gentleman from Ohio, to examine 
his record. Iam one of them; and I have done it. 
{1 charged the gentleman from Ohio with forget- 
ting what the provisions of the Constitution were, 
or with willfully violating them. I referred to his 
course upon the Army appropriation bill, passed 
in August, 1856. I want now to prove the truth 
of what I then said, and I will read the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio to the 
Army appropriation bill: 

“ Mr. SueRMan. 
lowing: 

** Provided, nevertheless, That no part of the military force 
of the United States herein provided tor shall be employed 
in aid of the enforcement of the enactments of the alleged 
Legislative Assembly of the ‘Territory of Kansas, recently 
assembled at Shawnee Mission, until Congress shall bave 
enacted @ither that it was or was not a valid Legislative 
Assembly, chosen in conformity with the organic law by the 
people of the said Territory : 

[Voices on the Republican side, ‘* That is 
right !""} 

** And provided, That, until Congress shall have passed 
on the validity of the said Legislative Assembly of Kansas, 
it shall be the duty of the President to use the military force 
in said Territory to preserve the peace, suppress insurrec- 
tion, repel invasions, and protect persons and property 
therein, and upon the national highways in the State of 
Missouri, from unlawful seizure and searches: 

{Renewed crics from the Republican side, 
‘That is right!’’] 


‘Ind be it further provided, That the President is re- 
quired to disarm the present organized militia of the Terri 
tory of Kansas, and recall all the United States arms therein 
distributed, and to prevent armed men from going into said 
‘Territory to disturb the public peace, or aid in the enforce- 
ment or resistance of real or pretended laws.”’ 


{Renewed cries, ** That is right !*’] 


me other. 


I move to amend by inserting the fol- 


I thought an amendment of the Constitution || 


wovided that neither the Congress, nor the Pres- 
ident, nor the legislative and judicial powers of 
the land had the right to disarm the militia. I 
thought that was as palpable a violation of the 
Constitution as anything could be. 

Mr. GROW. ‘That is just what Governor 
Geary did, under the direction of the President, 
when he went to Kansas. 

Mr. RUST. I do not care anything about that. 
Ido not know whether he did that or not. I 
never noticed much what Governor Geary did; 
but I do know that the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Siermawn was a palpable and flagrant viola- 
tion of one of the most sacred guarantees of the 


Constitution—the right of the people to bear arms. | 


Mr.GROW. You will find it in his dispatches. 
I am only speaking from the record. 
Mr. RUST. IT call the attention of the House 


to that amendment of the Constitution which pro- || 


vides that the militia shall not be disarmed, and 
securing to them the right to bear arms, and then 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
now the candidate of the Republican party for 
Speaker. 


Mr. HINDMAN. I desire now to call the at- 


tention of the House back to the explanation of | 


the gentleman from Ohio, in reference to one of 
the charges I made against him yesterday, based 
upon his congressional record. 

The facts on which that charge rests are the fol- 
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sional district of Arkansas, Mr. Greenwood, of- | 
fered, ut the first session of the Thirty-Fourth 


Congress, the following resolution: 


** Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 


structed to inquire into the propriety of providing by law 
for the indictusent and punishment of persons for the steal- 
ing Of slaves in the Indian country.” 


Mr. Suerman objected to the introduction of | 


the resolution. Thereupon, Mr. Greenwood made 
this explanation: 


“Mr. Greenwoop. If the gentleman who objected to the || 


resolution willallow me, I will state the grounds for the ne- 
cessity of it. The reason is, that under 4be law as it now 
exists, and under the decision of the courts, persons on the 
border of the Indian territory can go into such territory 
and steal slave 
States and sell them with impunity. 

“Mr. Suerman. Being satisfied with the explanation of 
the gentleman, | withdraw my objection.” 


It appears, then, that in the first place, the res- 


olution of my predecessor was, on the face of it, | 
leveled against negro stealing simply—a crime | 


perpetrated for the most part by men of northern 
birth and residence. ‘The member from Ohio 
stood in his place here, objecting to any action, 
under the evident impression that it was aimed 
at some of his northern compatriots. Then my 
predecessor explained that the resolution was not 
directed against abolition negro this ves only—the 
region of country occupied by the slaveholding 
Indians being to far remote for their depreda- 
tions—but thatits object was to punish pro-slavery 
negro thieves; to punish men who stole negroes, 
carried them nial. and sold them into slavery. 
Then it was that the gentleman from Ohio found 
the explanation satisfactory and withdrew his 


objection. Why was the objection made in the | 


| first instance? Why wasitwithdrawn? Do not 
all these record facts sustain the charge I have 
made? He said here, just now, that as to the 
other charges I preferred against him, based on 
his congressional record, they amounted to noth- 
ing more than the assertion that he was a Repub- 


| lican; and as to this latter charge of favoring negro || 


| thieving, that it was of no consequence. Now, 
I put it to him, I put it to the country, to say 


|| whether or not it is an unimportant matter thata 


member of the Federal Congress, a man recog- 


nized as the congressional leader of a political | 


party, great in numbers, if great in nothing else, 
should consider it a matter of small moment that 
luis record here*practically commits him in favor 
of the plunder and theft of southern slave prop- 
erty? 


What is his explanation? He says that when 


the resolution, as first introduced, was satisfac- 
torily explained, he withdrew his objection. Will 
the gentleman state why the explanation satisfied 
him? Why did he first object, and subsequently 


withdraw his objection? What was there in the | 


explanation made by my predecessor that was 
satisfactory to his mind? What was there in that 
explanation that induced him to cease his oppo- 
sition to the consideration of the resolution? Can 
there be any other implication—can there be any 
other inference whatever—than that, in his own 
heart of hearts, he looked with favor on the prac- 
| tices of those morthern men who try to sap the 
foundations of the institution of slavery by con- 
stantly robbing us of our property ? What other 
explanation can there be of that act, than that— 
regarding slavery, as he had before said, as not 
only.an injury to the master, but a crime against 

_ the slave—he considered it also a crime to punish 
| those men who strike at the foundation of the in- 
stitution, by robbing our people of their negroes? 

| If he oceupied any other position than that, let 
him now make an explanation before the country. 
He declines doing so. 'Then what is there to 
delay the pronouncing of judgment here against 
him, as guilty of encouraging negro-stealing? He 
says that when [ charged him with having de- 
clared that slavery should be excluded by con- 
rressional legislation from the Territories of the 
Tnion, and when'I said he had declared himself 
opposed to the admission of new slave States, I 
simply a%leged, in effect, that he wasa Republican, 
I ask him now to answer here this question: Is it 
the position of the Republican party, that when 
the people of any of the Territories, claiming and 
_ exercising the right to form and regulate their own 


|, domestic institutions in their own way, shall pre- 


| sent a State constitution establishing slavery in 


lowing: My predecessor from the first congres- || that proposed uew State—is it, I ask thé gentle- 
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man, and | ask his colleagues of the Republica 
party, the position of that party, that such no . 
State shall not be admitted into the Union oo 
that the people of a Territory shall not be “ F 
mitted to have slavery, even if they desire itt a 

A Republican Member. Wait till the Chic 
convention. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Have you no opinions poy: 
| Are your principles and the rights of the 
|| to remain suspended till then? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I refer the gentleman to the 
platform of my party on which I stand. The eon. 
tleman knows where to find it. If he finds ‘the 
_ Philadelphia platform, he will find my doctrines 

[A voice, ** Letit be read from the Clerk's di sk “8. 
The gentleman should certainly not press those 
|| political questions on me, while he knows that [ 
stand simply on the platform of the Rey 
party. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that I have no wish improperly to press 
upon him inquiries which he declines to answer: 
and that Iam not disposed to take any undue ad. 
vantage of the peculiar position he occupies as 
candidate. But the existing circumstances do 
admit of my properly asking him, in his capacity 
as a member of Congress from the great State of 
Ohio, what attitude he holds upon the subject of 
the rights of the people of the climes to form 
and regulate their own domestic institutions jy 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States. [Laughter.] 1 will! make 
my inquiry more specific than that phraseology 
has done, it having been somewhat mystified by 
latter-day disquisitions. ; 

Mr. COLFAX. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HINDMAN. The gentleman from Ip- 
diana must see that I am just now engaged in 
asking the gentleman from Ohio a question. 

Mr. BLAKE. The gentleman is asking a 
question, but there is nobody on the witness stand, 

Mr. HINDMAN. There may be nobody on 
the witness stand, but I think there is one here 
‘(| on the mourners’ bench. [Pointing at Mr. Suer- 
MAN. ] 

Mr. COLFAX. The question I desired to 
propound was, whether there has any construe- 
tion been placed upon those words upon which 
Democrats all agree ? 

Mr. HINDMAN. 


;} me. 


ago 


people 


niblican 


. 


a 


The gentleman will excuse 
I will take pleasure in answering his ques- 
tion in detail on any other occasion during this 
session. I have nothing to conceal, and there is 
no responsibility I will avoid. 

I address my inquiry, then, to the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] and desire fo know 
what attitude he and his colleagues hold relative 
to certain resolutions passed by the General As- 
sembly of his State, on the 17th of April, 1857, 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Rep- 
resentatives, under all circumstances, to oppose 
the admission of any new slaveholding State? [n 
order to ascertain what is the gentleman's posi- 
tion on that subject, I ask him if he intends to 
abide by and to carry out those resolutions of in- 
struction, in case the people of any of the Terri- 
tories shall present a State constitution, republi- 
can in form, establishing slavery? I cal! upon the 
gentleman to respond to that inquiry. [A voice 
from the Republican side, ** Do not answer.” 
The gentleman declines to answer, and one of his 
friends objects; his friends will not remove the 
|; muzzle from his mouth 
|| Mr. GROW. The resolution of the gentleman 
|| from Missouri is the muzzle. 
| Mr. HINDMAN. If that is the muzzle, he 
may at ay 4 time remove it by disavowing Hel- 
| perism. Let me ask the gentleman from Penn- 
|| sylvania [Mr. Grow] if he would obey reso- 
|, lutions emanating from his State Legislatur®, 
| requiring at his hands a deliberate and willful vio- 

lation of the Constitution? 
| Mr. BLAKE. I wish to say, if the gentleman 


will hear me, that no such resolution was passed 
| by the Ohio Legislature. I was a member of the 
Legislature at the time, and had the honor o! 
drawing those resolutions. 

_Mr. COX. I say that there were such resolu- 
tions. 


| 
| Mr. BLAKE. You are mistaken in regard to 
| the character of the resolutions. 
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Mr. EDGERTON. I wish to say to the gen- 
eman from Arkansas, simply, that he mistakes 
‘he resolutions of the Democratic State convention 
fon ‘he resolutions of the Legislature. , 
“Mr. HINDMAN. I believe the gentleman is 
one of the Representatives trom the State of Ohio. 
What is your position upon the subject of the 
admission of new slaveholding States into this 
Confederacy? Will you vote for it? 


a question. I will say to him that, when the 
scopet time comes, I will answer his question. 
“Mr. HINDMAN. Very well; if you do not 
choose to answer It now, that is enough. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I will say further, that 
the Representatives from the State of Ohio do not 
admit the right of the Representative from the 
Sate of Arkansas to put them upon the witness 
= HINDMAN. Then I will resume what I 
was saying before I was interrupted. I alleged 


that the Legislature of the State of Ohio instructed 


her Senators and requested her Representatives | 


to oppose the admission of any new slaveholding 
State into the Union under any circumstances, 


Gentlemen of the Republican party state to me | 


that information is incorrect; that no such reso- | 


lutions were ever passed, 
ate the statement. 

Mr. BLAKE. I think the gentleman’s inform- 
ants must be mistaken. I have no recollection of 
anv such resolutions. 


Mr. HINDMAN. 


My informants reiter- 


I am not in possession of 


the resolutions; but they have been sent for, and | 


I hope we shall be able to produce them. 
Mr. BLAKE. Listen to me for one moment. 


ladmit that the Legislature of Ohio oe reso- | 


lutions instructing her Senators an 


requesting | 


her Representatives to apply the principles of the | 


ordinance of 1787 to all territory that might be 
acquired, 

Mr.EDGERTON. A Democratic Legislature. 

Mr. BLAKE. 
Democrats and Whigs who then occupied seats 
inthat Legislature, voted for that resolution nearly 
unanimously. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Anysuch admission comes 
in the shape of a charge against them from you. 
You may make any admission you choose for the 
Whigs. The Democrats ask you to make none 
for them. 

A MemBer. 
Republican party at that time. 

Mr. BLAKE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I thought he was referring to 1847. 


Mr. COX. The gentleman will find the reso- 


lutions of the Republican Legislature, ‘joint reso- 
lutions in relation to slavery and the extension 
thereof,’’ published in the General Laws of Ohio, 
nage 298, 


Mr. EDGERTON. What date? 


I will admit further, that the | 


} 
} 
} 


| 
} 
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oo EDGERTON. While I do not admit the 
right 
Mr. HINDMAN. Waitonemement. Isimply 





| desire to make a note of the fact, that the Repub- 


lican candidate for Speaker refuses, positively, to 


| respond to the inquiry | addressed to him. 


Mr. EDGERTON. While I do not admit the 


right of Arkansas to interrogate the great State of 


you |; Ohio, yet [ have no hesitation in giving my opin- 
Mr. EDGERTON. The gentleman asks me | 


ion. I will read my opinion. It is already in 

language. . 
Mr. HINDMAN. [ intend to act justly by the 

gentleman. I intend to act fairly by him. He 


must act fairly with me. I ask him to give his 


| own opinion, and not to interpolate a long docu- 


ment into my remarks. 
lican benches, ** Read !’’] 
Mr. EDGERTON. My opinion is expressed 
here. 
Mr. HINDMAN. I ask you for your inten- 
tion. What do you intend to do? Will you obey 
the request of your State Legislature ? " Answee 


{Cries from the Repub- 


yes or no, if you are disposed to give an answer. | 


‘To do that I will yield; but otherwise I will not. 


Mr. EDGERTON. If [ answer at all, I will 
say to the gentleman from Arkansas, I must answer 


| in my own way and in my own language, and not 


under the gentleman’s dictation. 

Mr. HINDMAN. If the gentleman declines 
to answer, he cannot have the floor. 

Mr. THEAKER. 


object to being interrogated, and then have anat- 


| tempt made to put words in my mouth as to how 


and in the galleries. | 


I shall make my answer. I am one of the Rep- 
resentatives of Ohio upon this floor, and at the 
proper time, and in a proper manner, | will tell 
the gentleman and the House all of the opinions 
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applause or dissent has occurred on this side, I 
have expressed my disapprobauion of it. The gen- 


| tleman will bear in mind that applause upon th 


} 


floor has only come from this side to a very lim 
ited extent, since the resolution | have referred 
was passed. 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
that in mind. 

Mr. GROW. Let me say, in justice to th 
other side, that that rule has, for most of the ume, 
been observed by them; but, sir, in my judgment, 
it has been more frequently violated by that side 
than it has by this. But that difference does not 
affect the necessity for observing the order and 
decorum of the House. It is time to put a stop 

to these expressions of applause and disapproba- 
ton. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Lam not only willing, but 
desirous to cooperate with members of all parties 
here in preserving order and decorum; and [ speak 

| not only formyself, but for the entire Democratic 
| party upon this floor. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it has been shown here to- 
| day that the candidate of the Republican party 
| for Speaker stands committed by his record in 
| Congress to oppose the admission into this Union 


| 
| 
} 


Excuse me for not bearin 


|| of any new slaveholding State, even if its people, 


|| with perfect unanimity, desire to have the insti- 


1 
1 for one, sir, say that TI |) 


I entertain on this vexed question of slavery; but | 


I want that side of the House to understand that 
Il am not to be interrogated, and then have words 
put into my mouth as to how I am to answer. 
Mr. McKEAN. I move that the delegation 
upon this floor from the great State of Ohio be 
committed for contempt, for not answering all the 
questions the gentleman from Arkansas can ask 
them. [Great laughterand applause on the floor 
lt ought not to be tolerated 


| that they should dare do such a thing. 


Mr. HINDMAN. I second the motion that 


they be committed, not for contempt of myself, 


'| but fora contempt of the country and of the Con- 


There was no such thing as a | 


stitution they are bound to support. et rag 

and hisses upon the floor, and in the galleri 

And, sir, I call upon their Black Republican com- 
eers to sustain the motion. 


Mr. GROW. I rise to a point of order. 
* 


*% cS * * x ” 7. 


* 


[There was much confusion in the Hali; mem- 


| bers had crowded into the area and the main aisle, 


Mr. COX. The 17th day of April, 1857—a Re- || 


publican Legislature. ‘The third resolution reads: 


“ Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in | 


Congress are hereby requested to vote against the admis- 


sion of any State into the Union, unless slavery or invol- | 
untary servitude, except for crime, be excluded from the | 


constitution thereof.’ 


Mr. BLAKE. One word. 
tleman referred to 1847. 
my making the remark. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Of course, I will take no 
advantage of the gentleman’s mistake. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam from Ohio, and I am the 
oldest man in Congress from that State. 


I thought the gen- 
That was the reason of 


I have | 


no delicacy or hesitation in saying to the House | 


and to the world, that I adopt fully that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
confession; and now I ask the other members of 
the Ohio delegation to evince equal nerve and 
manliness, and say what position they occupy. 
| appeal to the candidate of the Republican party 
to follow this example, and to say whether he, 


in like manner with his colleague, will obey the | 


instructions of the Legislature of Ohio? What 
position does he occupy on that subject ? 
Mr. EDGERTON sought the floor. 


I thank you, sir, for that | 


Mr. HINDMAN. Wait for one moment, until | 


this gentleman answers. 


Mr. SHERMAN, (in his seat.) I decline to || 


answer, 


and, just previously, members upon the Demo- 
cratic benches, and the galleries, had brokensout 
into cheers of applause on Mr. HinpMan’s sec- 
onding Mr. McKean’s motion. When members 
had returned to their seats, and order was re- 


| stored, ]} 





The CLERK said: The entleman from Penn- 
sylvania will state his point of order. 

Mr. GROW. I call the attention of the Clerk 
to the resolution passed by this House, that or- 
der and decorum aad be preserved in the House 
and in the galleries. * * * * 

Mr. HINDMAN. I cordially concur with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who has raised the 
point of order, as to the propriety and the neces- 
sity of enforcing order in this House. Nothing 


us all, as members of the American Congress. I 
am glad to hear the gentleman indicate the dispo- 


a . ° . ~ e } 
sition he has by raising his point of order; butit | 


| tution of slavery among them. 

It appears, also, that he has further strength- 
ened that committal, announced by himself in a 
| congressional speech, by refusing now to say 
| whether or not he would comply with the reso- 
| lutions of the Ohio Legislature What, then, is 
| the position he occupies? 
| ‘The Constitution of the Union most clearly and 
| distinetly provides for the admission of new States 

into the Confederacy, upon one condition only. 
| What is that? That their constitutions shall be 

republican in form. That is the only limitation 
| which the Constitution imposes upon Congress in 
| the premises. 
| Mr. CURTIS. They are permitted to do so, 
| but are not bound to do so. 
| Mr. HINDMAN. {| do notdesire to be drawn 
| into a discussion of that point. What I want to 
| call attention to is the fact that the Republican 
| party propose toadd a new test, a new condition, 


'| to the Constitution on the subject. They propose 


leries.] |! 


| 


| 
| 


| can be more right, nothing more obligatory upon || 


occurs to me, at the same time, that it would have | 
come with more grace from him if made while his | 


candidate for Speaker was addressing the House, 
and was so uproariously applauded by Republic- 
ans upon the floor, and in the galleries. It would 
have al in still better taste if he had raised the 
point of order just now, when Republicans hon- 


| ored me in the only way possible for them, by 
| hissing what I said. Then was the proper time 


to have made the point, and not now. 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman. has never seen 
me applaud or express any dissent by hissing 
while any member was speaking. When such 


| 
1 


| to put upon new States a disability, additional to 
| the one imposed by the Federal compact. In so 
doing, they at once destroy the rights which the 
vcople of the States, who may be residgnts in the 
| Territories, may have in the premises. The 
| make the admission of new States merely Sepeal 
ent upon partisan feeling and anti-slavery preju- 
| dice. They declare that where the people of a 
| new State shall ih cenaaleenananieenieladion to 
have a certain domestic institution among them, 
| they shall not have that institution; or, if they 
will have it in any event, then they shall not be 
| admitted into this sisterhood of States, but shall 
| remain outside, isolated, outlawed, degraded, and 
| put under the ban of inferiority. That is the 
position of the Republican partys and that is the 
rapiniom to which the candidate of that party, by 
| his past record, and his present ominous silence, 
is most distinctly committed. If such demands 
| had been made by anti-slavery men in the Con- 
| vention of 1787, the Union never would have been 
| formed; for at that time all the States but one, I 
| believe, were slaveholding. It is not to be sup- 


|| posed that they would have consented to a com- 
| 


| pact that would have precluded their citizens from 
| determining domestic matters of this sort accord - 
| ing to their wish, when forming new States. No, 
| sir, not for a single instant. This Republican 

| dogma of excluding new States, for such a cause, 
is a departure from the spirit of the Constitution, 
if not a violation of its letter. 

| Gentlemen say that one particular reason for 
| desiring to organize the House under Republican 
| auspices, is, that there may be certain investiga- 


|| tions of administrative corruptions. I say to them, 


that neither | myself, nor any member of the Dem- 
ocratic party, under any circumstances, would so 
far degrade himself, and insult his constituents, 
as to oppose the investigation of the acts of any 
officer of the Government, high or low, from the 
President down to the lowest appointee. What 
has been the past history of our party in this 
| regard? How long has it been since the Demoe- 
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cacy had control of these Halls of legislation, and | 
what was their course then upon this particular 
ubject? In every instance when a request was 
matte for the investigation of official conduct, the 
desired committee was granted; and in mostcases, 
if | recollect aright, a majority of Oppositionists 
wus put on such committees, 


This was done, | believe, at one time at least, 
when Mr. SuermMan movedan investigation. With 
what proprety, then, is it that members of the 


Republican party plant themselves on this un- 
supported, empty pretense ? What point is there 
in their assumption that their candidate should be 
cleeted Speaker in order to the investigation of 
frauds and corruption? ‘Tike most certain mode 
of securing such investigations is to place the con- 
trol of this House in Democratic hands; for then, 
if frauds be covered up, if corruption be hidden, 
the unanimous outery of an indignant people 
would hurl down the men who would descend to 
such infamy. 

The Republican candidate alludes to the neces- 
sity which rests upon him to remain silent in ref- 
erence to the cuhidtaiee: resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. He says that that resolution 
implies a direet personal censure on himself, and | 
therefore his lips are sealed, therefore his hands 
are tied, and silence forced upon him against his 
will. Why, sir, that is a most remarkable atti- 
tude for any rentleman to contess himself occu- 
pying. Amanis charged here with the advocacy 
and indorsement of doctrines destructive to our 
Government, and to society itself; he ts charged, 
in fact, with whetting the knife of the assassin, 
and lighting the torch of the incendiary, and he 
gets up and says, in the face of an inquiring world, 
that he has no answer to make until the inquiry 
is withdrawn. What propriety, what consist- 
ency, what weight or force is there in any such 
position? 

I never yet, though my experience as a legal 
practitioner has been brief, have been cognizant 
of a case where an indictment was quashed or 
withdrawn upon arbitrary demand of the defend- 
ant, to the end that he might explain his past 
course. Therefore, | am glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Ciark] say that he will 
not, under any circumstances, withdraw his reso- 
lution. ‘The onus of explanation is upon the mem- 
ber from Ohio. He owes it not only to himself, 
but te us upon this floor, of whatever party, and 
to the country, to get up at once and show that 
he is a mag of brave impulses and patriotic feel- 
ing, by repudiating and spitting upon that foul and 
infamous book of Helper. 


INVASION OF STATES. 


SPEECH OF HON ROBERT TOOMBS, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In rue Senate, January 24, 1860. 

The Senate having under consideration the resolution 
offered by Mr. Dove as, directing the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to report a bill for the protection of each State and ‘Ter 
ritory against invasion by the authorities and inhabitants 
of every other State and Territory— 

Mr. TOOMBS said: 

Mr. Presipent anp Senators: The legislation 
proposed by the resolution on your table opens a 
vew page in the history of our country. Such 
legisiation clearly falls within the constitutional 
powers of Congress, and is a step in the right di- 
rection. [accept it as an effort to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to perform its duty on this sub- 
ject by preserving peace among these confederate 
States. Rescsian I fear thatthe disease lies too deep | 
forthe remedy. But itis suggestive, and furnishes 
a stand-point from which we may well survey the 
state of the Republic—its past, its present, and its 
future. Hitherto this Government has been en- 
abled to grapple with and surmount all the diffi- | 
culties, foreign or domestic, which have impeded 
itscourse or threatened its safety. Indeed, before 
the adoption of the present Constitution, in fact, 
before the adoption of any Federal Government 
whatever, the spirit of nationality, acommon inter- 
est, a common danger, carried the country nearly 
through the war of the Revolution. The Articles 
of Confederation were adopted by all the States, | 
and were not legally binding on any State until the 
Ist March, 1781, which was within eight months 
of the brilhant termination of hostilives at York- 
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' the length and breadth of this broad land. 
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town. Very soon after the organization of our ex- 


isting Government, fierce and earnest party strug- | 


, 


but none felt that the State was indanger. They 
were then mere party questions; men then divided 


gies began; men’s passions were deeply aroused; 


on the policy of Jay’s treaty, alien and sedition | 
; ) 5 


laws, acquisition of new territory, the embargo, 


war with Great Britain, French alliance, taritts, | 


currency, and internal improvements by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
of deep importance to society. Some of them rose 
to the dignity of constitutional questions; but none 
of them involved the existence or permanentsafety 
of society; and when submitted to the arbitrament 
of the ballot-box, all men submitted quietly to the 
result, because the fundamental principles of the 
social fabric were not affected by the result. 
Now, all this has changed. The feeling of 
nationality, of loyalty to the State, the feeling of 


a common interest and a common destiny, upon | 


which foundations alone society can securely and 
permanently rest, is gradually but rapidly pass- 
ing away. Hostility to the compact of Union, 
to the tie which binds us together, animates the 
bosoms and finds utterance in the tongues of mil- 
lions of our countrymen, and leads to the habitual 
disregard of its plainest duties and obligations. 
Large bodies of men now feel and know that 
party success involves public danger, that the 
result may bring us face to face with revolutio. 
Senators, we all feel it in this Chamber; we hear 
itproclaimed here every day; we hear it proclaimed 
daily in the other branch of Congress; we hear it 
from State Legislatures, from the pulpit and the 
press, and from popular assemblies throughout 
Im- 
potent threats, such as were made yesterday by 
the Senator from Maine, will notarrest its onward 
march. Idle gasconade, such as was used by the 
Senator from lowa and, I think, by the Senator 
from Illinois, |Mr. ‘TrumsButt,]} and their asso- 


Some of these questions were | 
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ciates in this and the other House of Congress, || 
to put itdown by the strong arms of their con- | 


stituents, will not arrest its steady advance. I 
would only suggest to them that it may be wise 
to reserve their boastings until they are returning 
from the battl—Divine wisdom cautions even 
the brave against using them in going into battle. 
The public danger can only be averted by the 
removal of its real causes. 

‘These causes are plain, palpable, apparent to the 
lowest comprehension. 
ples ofthe system of our social Union are assailed, 
invaded, and threatened with destruction; our an- 
cient rights and liberties are in danger; the peace 
and tranquillity of our homes have been invaded 
by lawless violence, and their further invasion is 
imminent; the instinct of self-preservation arouses 
socicty to their defense. 
which are undermining, and which, if not soon 
arreated, will overthrow the Republic. The ef- 
fect of this state of public affairs is so well por- 
trayed by an eminent English writer, that'd will 
take the liberty of quoting a paragraph from him. 
I read from Mr. Mill, on the Logic of the Moral 
Sciences, page 582: ' > 

*'The second condition of permanent political society has 
been found to be the existence, in some form or other, of 
the feeling of loyalty. This feeling may vary in its objects, 
and is not confined to any"particular form of government; 
but whether in a democracy or in a monorchy, its essence 
is alwaysthe same ; namely, that there be in the constitution 


| of the State something which is scttled, something perma 


nent and not to be called in question ; something whieh, 
by general agreement, has a right to be where it is and to 
be secure against disturbance, whatever cise may change.”’ 
° ° P ° “ A State never is, nor until mankind 
are vastly improved can hope to be, for any long time ex- 
empt from internal dissension ; for there neither is nor has 
ever been any state of society in which collisions did not 


occur between the immediate interests and passions of | 


powertul sections of the people. What, then, enables so- 
ciety to weather these storms and pass through turbulent 
times without any permanent weakening of the ties which 
hold it together? Precisely this—that, however important 
the interests about which men fall out, the conflict does 
not affect the fundamental principles of the system of social 
union which happens to exist; nor threaten large portions 
of the community with the subversion of that on which 
they have built their calculations, and with which their 
hopes and aims have become identified. But when the 
questioning of these fundamental principles is (not an occa- 
sional disease, byt) the habitual condition of the body pol- 


itic; and when all the vioJent animosities are called forth, | 


which spring naturally from such a situation, the State is 
virtually in a positjon of civil war, and can never long re- 
main tree from it in act and fact,”’ 


That, sir, is our condition to-day. We are 


These are the causes | 


/miesof my country. I know they and thei; 


_even in these Halls, day by day, and ye 


| rations, a fixed and determined 
| of the Constitution, in spite of their own solemn 
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virtually in civil war, and these are the causes of 
. © - > SMSOOCS O 
it. It is known and felt on this floor, | feel and 


know that a large body of these Senators are pn 


. - Asso- 
ciates have used the power which has been placed 


in their hands by many of the States, to assai| and 
destroy the institutions of these confederate Si 


: ates 
1 know that under color of the liberty of x 


peech, 


year, they have thundered their denunciation 
against slavery and slaveholders, against confed. 
erates and their institutions, and thus seek 
apply the torch to our homesteads, and to degso 
late our land with servile and internecine ae. 
Sir, the present state of things is no longer com, 
patible with our security nor our honor. We 
demand peace or war. We prefer peace: yo oe 
sought it through peaceful channels; but though 
the road to it shall lead through war, we intend 
to have it. 

We do not charge these wrongs against the 


to 


| Federal Government. There has been no time 
, 


since its establishment, when it has been truer t, 
its obligations, more faithful to the Constitutio 


wore n 
than within the last seven years. : 


Its executive 


_and judicial departments have firmly maintained 
the fundamental law in relation to these ¢ 
| questions; and the legislative department has ap. 
| proximated the same standard nearer than at any 
other period of our history within the last forty 


reat 


years. And it is because of this fidelity to ji 


| duty that it is habitually denounced by a coalj- 
tion in this country, which is seeking to contro! 


it, with intent to make it subservient to their 
treacherous purposes. It is the daty of all patri- 


| otic citizens to uphold it, and protect it against 
| such prostitution. 
| san. I feel but small concern about mere party 


I speak to no man as a parti- 


success. ‘These questions rise far above so igno- 
ble a standard. I would that all good men, of 
every party, would unite and rally around the 
Constitution, and defend this last bulwark of ne- 
tidnal safety against these public enemies. 
These public enemiesare Abolitionists who have 


| formed a coalition with all the waifs and strays— 
deserters of all former political parties—and the 
| better to conceal their real purposes have assumed 

the name of the Republican party. This coalition 


has but one living, animating principle or bond 
of union, and that is hatred of the people and in- 


| stitutions of the slaveholding States of this Union. 
The fundamental princi- || 


This coalition has evinced, by its acts, its decla- 
urpose, in spite 


engagements to obey and maintain it, and in spite 
of all the obligations which rest on every member 
of every civilized State, to limit, to restrain, and 
finally to subvert, the institutions of fifteen States 
of the Union. 

Sir, | know these are strong charges; I have 
notmade them lightly. I speak in sorrow, notin 
anger; | make them with pain, not pleasure. | 
feel it a duty | owe to my country, to my whole 
country, to speak the truth plainly, that the peo- 


ple may know and perchance avert the public 
| calamity. 


I feel deeply the obligation which rests 
upon me to sustain them by clearand irrefragable 
proofs before the Senate, the country, and the 
civilized world; to that duty I now proceed. 

I charge, first, that this organization has an- 
nulled and made of none effect a fundamental 
principle of the Constitution of the United States 
in many of the States of this Union, and have en- 
deavored, and are endeavoring, to accomplish the 
same result in all the non-slaveholding States. 

Secondly. I charge them with eee attempt- 
ing to deprive the people of the slaveholding States 
of their.equal enjoyment of, and equal rights 1n, 


| the common territories of the United States, as eXx- 


pounded by the Supreme Court, and of seeking t 
get the control of the Federal Government, with 
the intent to enable them to accomplish this result 
by the overthrow of the Federal judiciary. _ 
Thirdly. I charge that large numbers of per 
sons belonging to this organization are daily com- 
mitting offenses against the people and property 
of these confederate States, which, by the laws o! 
nations, are good and sufficient causes of war eve! 
among independent States, and Governors and 
Legislatures of States, cleeted by them, have re- 
peatedly committed similar acts, _ ‘ 
Now, for these causes, I maintain that this co- 
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alition is unfit to rule over a free people; and its 
spgsession of the Federal Government is a just 
‘use of war by the people whose safety is thereby 
put mn jeopardy. 4 
“The third clause of the second section of the 
fyrth article of the Constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

« No person held to service or labor in any State under 


the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
‘wenee of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 


quel 


eyeh service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 


the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

The second section of the sixth article says: 

«This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or Which shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” : 

This is the Constitution. It is plain; it is dis- 
tinct. It needs no commentary, and if it did, such 
commentary is to be found in the words of the 
fathers who put the provision there. Ihave them 
before me. They are known of all men. The 
rinciple did not originate in the Constitution. It 
jas been a fundamental principle of society for 
thirty centuries. It is to be found, also, in the 
ordinance of 1787, an ordinance called by this 


organization which chooses to usurp the name of 


the Republican party, a sacred ordinance. It is 
in the sixth clause of that act. It was in the very 
section Which declared that slavery or involun- 
tary servitude, except for crime, should never 
exist in the Northwest Territory, which was put 
there, in a moment of weakness, by the old Con- 
federation. 


have been protected and admitted as equals to the 
Government, are the first to evade, deny, and elude 
so much of its obligation as is not conformable to 
their ignorance and narrow prejudices. They use 
the liberty wherewith we have clothed them to 


| of the slaveholding States. 
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formation of the Government down, but the judi- 
clary of every non-slaveholding State in the Union 
affirmed its constitutionality, as well as the courts 
The act of 1793 was 
adopted during the administration of Washington. 
It passed the Senate unanimously—was intro- 
duced by New England men, and | suppose they 
got it from the source I have indicated. It was 
passed in the House of Representatives by twenty- 
six northern and twenty-two southern men— 
nearly a unanimous vote in that House. It was 
signed by Washington. It was not questioned 
until the non-slaveholding States began to act 
under the influence of Exeter Hall; their treason 
was not indigenous. These traitors now pretend 
that the act of 1850 instigated the hostility to the 
rendition of fugitives from labor. 

I will show trom the record, that the pretense 
is untrue; long before that act was passed they 
had passed numerous cunningly contrived, and 


|| fraudulent acts to elude, evade, and defeat this 


bring shame and reproach on themselves and an | 


empire offreemen. But, as I have said, this sound 
principle of public polity had an older origip than 
ihe ordinance of 1787. In the confederation of the 
New England States, it was adopted as their public 
law. I will merely advert to the authority. My 
voice will not allow me to read itall. Itis apparent 
that the act of 1793 wes almost a transcript of that 
agreement. It certainly was its foundation; for 


the similarity of ideas and language could not be | 


accidental. The New England Senators who | 


drafted and voted for the act of 1793 could not have 
wen ignorant of their own act of 1643. This is 
that act: 

“It is also agreed that, if any servant run away from his 
master into any of these confederate jurisdictions, that, in 


+ such case, upon certificate of one magistrate in the jurisdic- 


tion out of which the said servant fled, or upon other due || also unanimously, in reference to the act of 1850: 


proof, the said servant shall be delivered either to his mas- 


plain constitutional obligation. What does the act 
of 1850 do? It only more effectually provides for 
the execution of the Constitution, and defeats 
fraudulent State legislation intended to elude its 
wrovisions. ‘The constitutionality of this law has 
ecn Maintained, as far as | know or believe, by 
every Federal court in the Union and every State 
court also, except thatof Wisconsin. The decis- 
ion of that court has recently been brought before 
the highest judicial tribunal of our country. I find 
in the twenty-first volume of Howard’s Supreme 


| Court Reports two cases decided together, Able- 


man vs. Booth, and the United States vs. Booth. 


| Fhat decision is able, learned, and eloquent. I 
These hypocrites, who affect almost to ascribe | 
divine origin to this ordinance, under which they | 


cannot read all of it that 1 could wish to read. I 
commend it to all honest men; I give enough of it 
to elucidate the point I am discussing: 


**[n the case before the supreme court of Wisconsin, a 
right was claimed under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and the decision was against the right 
claimed; and it refuses obedience to the writ of error, and 
regards its own judgmentas final. Ithas not only reversed 
and annulled the judgment of the district court of the 
United States, but it has reversed and annulled the pro- 
visions of the Constitution itselt.""—Howard’s Reports, vol. 
21, p- 522. 


That is the unanimous judgment of the whole 
court, of the northern men and the southern men 


| on that bench; and there are four northern men 


ter, or any other that pursues and brings such certificate or | : ; , 
| questions, yet, as they have been decided by the State court 
| and are before us on the record, and we are not willing to 


proot."— Winthrop’s New England, vol. 2, pp. 104, 105. 
The Puritan fathers required less evidence to 
deliver up a fugitive from labor than a fugitive 
from justice by one half. For the delivery of a 
fugitive from justice, they required the certificate 
of two magistrates. ‘Who these servants were, 


I refer you, for further information, to that por- | 


tion of the history of New England in which you 


will find that humane Indian intercourse law under | 


which they made reprisals on the ** salvages”’ for 
the wrongs they did Christians, by seizing these 
“salvages,’’ (1nough their officers were directed 
to be sparing of seizing women and children,) ex- 
porting and exchanging them for ‘ neagers.’’ 
These prudent Puritans had not studied Nott and 
Gliddon, or Morton, or Agassiz on the diversity 
of races, but experience had taught them the su- 
periority of the ‘*neager’’ over the Indian as an 
available operative; therefore they exported the 
Indian and imported the African. 

_ The act of Congress of 1793, to surrender fugi- 
tives from labor, came for adjudication before the 
Supreme Court, and was there affirmed. It was 
decided to be constitutional by every State court 
in the United States, up to the passage of the act 
of 1850, without any exception. It was not only 
afirmed in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States; not onl 
affirmed to be a constitutional law by every judi- 
cial officer of the Federal Government who ever 
Sat on the bench anywhere, at any time, from the 


on it. They declared that the court of Wiscon- 
sin had not on!y annulled the judgment of the dis- 
trict court of the United States, but had reversed 
and annulled the provisions of the Constitution 
itself, One of the youngest of our sisters, who 
got rotten before she got ripe, comes to us even 
in the first few years of her admission, with her 
hands all smeared with the blood of a, violated 
Constitution, all polluted with perjury. 

But, say the Supreme Court of the United States, 


« But, although we think it unnecessary to ditcuss these 


be misunderstood, it is proper to say that, in the judgment 
of this court, the act of Congress commonly called the fugi- 


| tive slave law is, in all its provisions, fully authorized by 


the Constitution of the United States.”’-—Ibid, page 526. 


Such is the judgment of the whole court. No 
honest man denies, or even questions, its sound- 
ness or its purity. Itis the sole arbiter created 
by the Constitution of our country to decide upon 
the private rights of the people of one State 
against the people of another State. The highest 
judicial sribtinal of Wisconsin refuses to obey this 
decision; the State sustains them, and has the au- 
dacity to send Senators here to look honest men 
in the face, and prate about union. Their insen- 
sibility to shame excites more of our pity than 
our contempt. Mr. President, | holdin my hand 
copies and abstracts of laws and resolutions-of 
nme States of this Union, all of which have been 
adopted with the direct intent to abrogate and 
annul this plain provision of the Constitution. 


These laws were passed by the Abolitionists, now | 


called the Republican party of the United States. 


They are all ate direct, undeniable violations || 
nich the men who passed them took 


of the oaths w 
to support the Constitution of the United States. 
Allofthem display the scienter, the corrupt knowl- 
edge of those that passed them, of the crimes they 


were committing. Their very efforts to hide, to || 


conceal their purpose, demonstrate their criminal 
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this sad catalogue; but I shall comment on the 
most atrocious of these laws, and annex abstracts 
of them to my printed speech, with references to 
enable the reader to investigate this humiliating 
record of depravity. 

Their objects are sometimes sought to be ac- 
complished by resolutions proclaiming a ‘higher 
law” as the guide to pliant judicial interpretation. 
In other cases they are sought to be accomplished 
by habeas corpus acts, by writs of mandamus, in- 
tended to transfer cases from the judgment of 
honest men to the decisions of Republicans; but 
the bolder criminals have squarely met the ques- 
tion, and annulled the Constitution by means of 
whatare called personal liberty acts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
lowa, have all sought to accomplish these results 
in the one or the other of the modes which I have 
described. The State of Maine, by section 53, 
chapter 80, of Revised Code, fines every honest 
man in her limits who regards his obligation to 
the Federal compact, and holds State office under 
her, $1,000, or imprisons him not less than one 
year, for maintaining, or attempting to maintain, 
this provision of the Constitution. No person in 
Maine can enter upon the discharge of any office, 
civil or military, who does not take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. If 
he chooses to regard the obligations of his oath 
and the duties of a good citizen, he is fined $1,000 
or put in prison. Maine offers to her office-hold- 
ers, in the discharge of national obligations, the 
alternative of perjury or a prison. I never heard 
of a Republican in the State who accepted the 
latter aiternative, 

Massachusetts commenced her career of crime 
as early as March 24, 1843, and has continued 
it up to 1858. Infidelity to the Federal compact 
is the rule of conduct of her public men of the 
Republican party; and open, shameless disregard 
of their oaths to support the Constitution, as far as 
the fugitive slave law is concerned, is their best 
passport to popular favor. New Hampshire 
frees every fugitive from labor who may escape 
into her borders. The Constitution says she shall 
not. Her public men swear they will support the 
Constitution. By her legislation, she would im- 
prison any one of her southern *‘ brethren’’ five 
years for passing through her borders aceompa- 
nied by his beady servant; yet | am considered a 
rash, violent man, a disunionist, for not accepting 
such people as my brethren. (See laws of New 
Hampshire, chapter 1956, June session, 1857.) 
The people of Vermont would seize my servant 
under similar circumstances, and the State pledges 
its whole power to defend him. Michigan would 
imprison any southern man by her laws for pass- 
ing through her territory with his domestic ser- 
vant. She has been otherwise extremely active 
in her legislation to subvert the Constitution, 
Rhode Island has offered her officers, civil and 
military, the same alternatives allowed them by 
Maine, to wit: perjury or aprison. Connecticut 
has passed characteristic laws, under the fraudu- 
She fines 
all persons $5,000 and imprisons them five years 
for failing, in their suit, to recover their slave 
property; and takes good care, by her rules of 


| evidence and the tribunals before whom she at- 


tempts to bring them, that they shall fail. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. TheSenator has alluded to the 
State of Connecticut. I should be obliged to him 
if he would point out the act of the State of Con- 
necticut which he claims to be unconstitutional. 


| ask it merely that | may have my attention 
drawn to it. 


Mr. TOOMBS. I will. In Connecticut, per- 
sons were prohibited from bringing slaves into the 
State under a penalty of $350 for each slave; and 
the State authorities were prohibited from arrest- 


| ing or detaining fugitives from slavery by the act 


of 1854. : 
Mr. FOSTER. I will ask the Senator if he 
will not read the act, to see whether the prohibi- 


| tion of bringing slaves into the State be not to sell 


or dispose of them; whether that is not the whole 


provision to which he refers. It merely prevented 


intent. Ishall not detain the Senate with reading || the bringing in slaves to sell or dispose of them. 
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Mr. TOOMBS. 1 will read themall: ** An act 
for the defense of liberty in this State,’’ passed in 
Connecticut, April, 1854 

Mr. FOSTER. It is the act, the title of which 
he just read, to which I call his attention. 

Mr. TOOMBS. You stopped me before I got 
through with the black list. The act passed in 
1854, entitled **An act for the defense of liberty 
in this State,”’ to be found in your compilation 
of 1854, page 978, is the most artfully contrived, 
cunningly devised, the most fraudulent act of any 
of those to which my attention has been drawn. 
Many acts of your co-conspirators exceed it in 
boldness; none in meanness and infamy. I have 
already described it, and leave it to you to defend. 
It does furtively and clandestinely what the New 
York bill did openly. 





It did not require of its | 


supporters to gulp down wholesale perjury, like | 
the New York bill, but it did require them to do | 


the same thing in a more indirect manner. I have 
not the Wisconsin and lowa laws before me. I 


am informed they are of the same character, pur- 


pose,and intent. 1 will now show what was at- 
tempted in New York. 
Mr. COLLAMER. 


If the Senator will indulge | 


me a moment, | merely wish to ask him to give | 


me the dates of those acts of Vermont to which 
he has alluded. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not wish to be interrupted. 
I have referred to them all by date. I will attach 
them to my speech. I have examined some of 
them myself, and have had copics taken from 
others, under my direction, by a competent per- 
son. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
of them. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I will give them to you with 
pleasure when | have done, but I cannot go back 
for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I have charged these acts of per- 
fidy upon these States—they are all proved by the 
records; bat [ must stop here to do justice to large 


I merely asked the date 


numbers of patriotic men in those States who || 


and wealth. 
me the several sections I will indicate. 


Mr. IVERSON read, as follows: 


“Sec. 3. Whenever any person in this State shall bede- 
prived of liberty, arrested, or detained, on the ground that 
such person owes service or labor toanother person not an 


j 
| 


inhabitant of this State, either party may claim a trial by | 


jury, and shall have twenty peremptory challenges, and in 


addition thereto the other challenges to which a person in- | 


dicted in this State is entitled. 


** Sec. 4. Every person who shall deprive, er attempt to | 
deprive, any other person of his or her liberty, contrary to | 


the provisions of the preceding section of this act, shall be 
guilty of a felony, and shall, on conviction thereof, be sub- 
jected to a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars nor less 


than one thousand dollars, and by imprisonment in the State | 
prison for a term not exceeding twenty years nor Jess than | 


five years: 
tions shall apply to, or affect the right, to arrest orimprison 
for any contempt of court. 


Provided, that nothing in said preceding sec- | 


. 7. . | 
“Sec. 6. Every person who may have been held as a | 
slave, who shall come or be brought, or be in this State | 


with the conseut of his or her alleged master or mistress, 


or who shall come or be brought, or be in this State, shall be | 
Sree. 


** Sec. 7. Every person who shall hold, or attempt to | 


hold, in this State, in slavery, or as a slave, or any free per- 
son in any form, or for any time, however short, under the 
pretense that such person is or has been a slave, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be imprisoned in the State prison tor a 
term not less than five years nor more than twenty years, 


| and be fined not less than one thousand dollars, nor more 


struggled manfully to keep their faith with their || 


confederates. These, things were almost wholly 
done by the Republican party; but few of the 
Americans, and none of the Democrats, as far as 
1 know, aided or abetted these iniquities. Where 
ever the Republicans have had power, notwith- 
standing their sacred oaths to maintain the Con- 
stitution, they have proved false to it, and have 
perpetrated these crimes. In Indiana and Illinois, 
in California and Oregon, they have never had 


vower; and the Constitution, by that fact alone, | 
was been preserved from desecration in those | 


States. The same has been true of Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
where they have not political power, every man 
knows, in the sections of such States where they 
have the majority, they accomplish by violence 


what they cannot do by law.. Theft and murder | 


are their ordinary means of defeating the Consti- 
tution where they are not strong enough to pass 
laws; and every man knows that the fugitive slave 
law is a dead letter in the non-slaveholding States, 
exeept where the Democrats have power, or are 
in the majority in the locality where it is attempted 
to be enforced. 


than ter thousand dollars, 
“Sec. 9. No person, while holding any office of honor, 
trust, or emolument, under the laws of this State, shall in 


any capacity issue any warrantor other process, or grantany | 
certificate, under or by virtue of anact of the Congress ofthe | 


United States, approved the 12th day of February, A. D. 
1793, entitled * An act respecting fugitives from justice and 
persous escaping from the service of their masters,’ or un- 
der and by virtue of an act of said Congress, approved the 
18th day of September, A. D. 1850, entitled ‘An act toamend 
and supplementary to “An act respecting fugitives from 
justice or persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters,”’? or shall in any capacity serve any such warrant or 
other process.”? 


Mr. TOOMBS. That will answer. Those 
sections give a fair sample of the bill. The bal- 
ance of the clauses of this bill are of the same 
character. You will perceive a citizen of a slave- 


holding State could not cross over from the Jersey | 


_ shore to a British steamerlying onthe New York 
| side of the North river, with his servant, without | 


being treated asa felon, and fined and imprisoned 


| in the penitentiary. 


Even in States |) 


In Ohio, the Black Republicans | 


passed similar laws, but the Democrats repealed | 


them; but I see that the Republican Governor has 
recommended their reénactment. 

Mr. WADE. 
state them at the first opportunity in Ohio. 

Mr. TOOMBS. 1 have no doubt of it either. 


violation of the Constitution of their country, and 
they have shown that no oaths can bind them to 
maimtain the compact. Ido not doubtit. Ido 
not doubt they will do it in every State where 


I have no doubt they will rein- | 


_ under oath, in their own Legislature. 


Mr. KING. If the Senator will excuse me, I 
ask him if he will give me the date of the passage 
of the law? 

Mr. ‘TOOMBS. 
become a law; it gives me great pleasure to an- 
swer any question which may be asked in good 


faith, and with the honest intent to get at a fact 


or opinion; but courtesy is entitled to good faith. 
The bill passed the House of Representatives of 
New York, 84 to 22. 
I do not find final action on it in that House; I 
have heard outside of the record that the Black 


It did not pass the Senate; | 


I have already said it did not | 


Republican prajority was small in that House— | 


probably not more than two or three—and that 


two of them refused to vote for a bill so clearly | 
and palpably violative of the Constitution of the | 


United States. 
S, as it 

I am 
showing the principles and policy of this party. 
[am trying them by the votes they have given 
They are 


| representative men. As faras I have been able to 


ascertain the party position of the names on the 
record, the bill was voted for by the Republicans 


| in a body in the House, and voted against by 
They have showed themselves capable of any | 


they have the power, and I have no doubt they | 


will treat the Constitution in the same way if they 
get power here; and for that reason I trust. they 
will never get it while there is a drop of bleod in 
a true heart from here to the Rio Grande. It is 
because | know they will do it, it is because I 
have demonstrated that they will do it, that say 
we are brought face to face with revolution in that 
contingeney. In New York, the Republican party, 


at the last session of the Legislature, attempted to | 


pass & law, and did pass it through one branch, 
exceeding those of her associates in this Union in 
iuquity, in plain, open, shameless, and profligate 


every Democrat on the record. This, | again re- 
peat, does not appear on the record; and if 1 am 
misinformed, I would like to be corrected. 

Mr. KING. ‘The manner in which the gentle- 
man speaks of the disposition I had, is strange. 
My disposition was simply to ascertain the fact. 
He states now that the bill passed one House and 
did not pass the other. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I said so at first. The Sen- 
ator might not have heard me. 

Mr. KING. I thought you spoke of it asa law. 

Mr. TOOMBS. No; | spoke of it as having 
passed one House by a vote.of 84 to 22. I spoke 
from memory on that point. As to the party 
position of the voters, i of course learn that from 
outside sources; but I have no doubt of its sub- 
stantial correctness. I understand that, of the 
affirmative vote, all belonged to one party—the 


But it answers the pene for | 
| which IT want it as well, as it now stan 
| would have done had it become a law. 
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_ perfidy,as far as she exceeds them in population | Republican party. 
I will thank my colleague to read for | laws, that of 1793 and that of 1850, by name, 
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They voted to annul 


both 


. . . 1’ T e 
bill failed in the Senate; the party was not in 


strong enough there to consummate this iniquity 
It may be that the very able report of Mr. Diy, 
against it may have caused even some 7 
licans to pause in their career of f{ 
and perfidy. 

Now, sir, I have shown you what has bee; 
done on this question by these nine States ake 
Republican rule; what Ohio has done, and what 
she promises to do again—what her Senator (Mr 
Wane] says she will do. I have shown you whai 
the Republican party of New York voied to do. 
and on this aia I demand judgement of the 
country, whether I have not fully sustained the 
first charge I have made against them. [ hay 
proved their utter disregard of their constitutional 
obligations, and that it is their fixed policy, ag q 
party, to defeat that clause of the Constitution 
which requires the rendition of fugitives from 
labor. Ido not say even that all persons belone- 
ing to that organization have actively participated 
in these high crimes and misdemeanors. Some 
persons may be among them and not of them, 
Even to such as these I would not be unjust. Le 
them come out from among them, and enlist under 


) Repub. 
aithlessness 


‘| the banner of the Constitution. This organization 


protests against being tried by the declarations of 
individual men, by unauthorized persons, even jy 
political union with it. IT admit the force of the 
plea, and I sought and find their policy in their 
united action, as indicated by the great majority 
of the party acting in high official positions and 
under the sanction of oaths. 

I have not sought to bind them by the ery of 
the mob; I have not gone to their pulpits, and 
brought up against them the wild ravings and re- 
vilings of their spiritual teachers, who every Sab- 
bath desecrate the temples erected to the living 
God. I have tried and convicted them by the ree- 
ord, It has lately become the fashion with off- 
cial members of this party at the national capital 
to disavow those who are imprudent in proclain- 
ing plainly their poli¢y as radical Abolitionists, 
They Seek to discard this branch of the family. 
{ must expose their ingratitude as well as their in- 
justice to these sappers and miners, the advance 
guard of the Republican armies. There is a dif- 
ference between the Republicans and this radical 
school of Garrison and Phillips Abolitionists; but 
the difference is in favor of the latter. The Gar- 
rison and Phillips school say our Constitution is 
pro-slavery, that it does require the surrender of 
fugitives from labor, therefore we can take no 
oath to support it, and can vote for no man who 
will take such oaths, either to keep or break them. 
This advance guard of the army boldly assaults 
the Constitution itself. Their conduct in this re- 
spect stands out in honorable contrast with their 
allies who take oaths to support the Constitution, 
and then break them. 

Sir, I have said this was not a new principle 
introduced into our Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion but affirmed a great principle which civilized 
society had for more than twenty centuries found 
necessary to its peaceand security. I have shown 
that it was inserted in the ordinance of 1787, be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted. I have shown 
that the New England confederation adopted itin 
1643. The supreme judicial tribunal of Prussia 
affirmed it as the public law of Europe as late as 
1855 or 1856. It was acknowledged to be a sound 
principle of public law in the days of Pericles, and 
its violation by one of the States of Greece was 
the chief cause of the Peloponnesian war, which 
devastated Greece for twenty-one years. | ask the 
favor of my colleague to read from Thucydides 
the passages which I have marked. 

Me. IVERSON read, as follows: 


‘ After this, they sent embassadors again to Athens, com- 
manding them to levy the siege trom before Potide and \ 
suffer Aagina to be free; but principally, and most plainly 
telling them that the war should not be made in case they 
would abrogate the act concerning the Megareans. By 
which act they were forbidden both the fairs of Attica avd 
all ports within the Athenian dominion. But the Athenians 
would not obey them, neither in the rest of their commands 
nor in the abrogation of that act; but recriminated the 4 
gareans for having tilled holy ground, and unset-out with 
bounds, and for receiving of their slaves that revolted. Bu: 
atlength, when the last embassadors from Lacedemon wer 
arrived, namely: Rhamphias, Melesippus, and Agesande', 
and spake nothing of that which formerly they were won’ 
but only this, that ‘the Lacedemonians desire that there 
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; a ius to be governed by their own laws,’ the Athenians 
a ‘dan assembly, and propounding their opinions amongst 
= selves, thought good, after they had debated the mat 
ave give them an auswer once for all. 
f wait and delivered their minds on either side, some for the 
ae not to stand in their way to peace, but to be abro 
pated: . Bs > 
oa at that time of all Athens,and most sufficient both for 

ans : . z - 
-yeech and action, gave his advice in such manner as fol- 
joweth."’—Jdobbes’s Thucydides, page 69. 


Mr. TOOMBS. This is the narrative of Thu- 
cydides, giving the causes of the Peloponnesian 
war, The Megareans had given refuge to the re- 
volted slaves of Athens. She was in alliance with 
Sparta. Sparta sent her embassadors to Athens, 
and told her to withdraw that decree. Athens 


d be peace, Which may be had, if you will suffer the | 


And many stood | 
and some that this act concerning the Megareans 


and Pericles, the son of Xantippus, the principal 


had forbidden trade and commerce with her until | 


che gave up those slaves. 
momans said, if you will withdraw your decree 


Finally, the Lacede- | 


wrainst the Megareans, in the matter of the fugi- | 
tive slaves, We shall have peace. The matter was | 


debate d. 
we will give it up. 


Some then said it was a small matter; | 
Pericles addressed the peo- | 


nle: and call your attention to a few words of | 
his, announcing a principle which deserves the | 


immortality it has won: 


for a trifle, by not abrogating the act concerning Megara, 


vet this, by them, is pretended mest, and that, tor the ab- 


rogation of it, the war shall stay 5) nor retain ascruple in 
your minds, as if a small matter moved you to the war ; for 
even this small matter contained the trial and constancy of 
your resolution ; wherein, if you give them way, you shall 
hereafter be commanded a greater matter, as men that fear 
will obey them likewise in that. But by a stiff denial, you 
shall teach them plainly to come to vou hereafter on terms 
fmore equality. 
rither to yield them obedience before you receive damage, 
or, if we must have war, (which, for my pari, I think, is 
best.) be the pretense weighty or light, not to give way nor 
keep what we possess in fear. Fora greatand alittle claim, 
imposed by equals upon their neighbors, before judgment, 
by way of command, hath one and the sdme virtwe to make 
subject.”"—Tbid, page 70. 


'| them lived and died slaveholders. 
Resolve, therefore, from this occasion, | 


The Greeks, too, under their league, had an | 


irbiter to whom tits class of disputes might be 
referred. This noble old Greek saw the impor- 


tance of a principle; some of his countrymen | 


thought it too small an affair to lead to war; but 
lus sound and eloquent argument was listened to, 
nd affirmed in the assembly of the people, and 
lus policy was adopted. The Athenians greatly 
uid wisely determined to vindicate this principle, 


ud go to war rather than surrender it. That war | 


brought unnumbered woes on all Greece. 


Even | 
fl had full knowledge that the same result would || 
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lost their shame with their virtue, and no longer 
feel humiliated at the commission of these great 
crimes. I leave this point with a demand for the | 
compact. In the name of the people whom I rep- | 
resent, | demand the bond. In the name of every 
true and honest man in the North, as well asthe 
South, | demand the redemption of your plighted 
faith. 

I come, now, to the second point. These Black 
Republicans say they are opposed to the extension 
of slavery, and they seem to wish it mostly on 
account of their reverence for the ** fathers of the 
Republic.”? Those Hartford convention Federal- 
ists hypocritically pretended great reverence for 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. They 
stoned the prophets when they were alive, and 
claim salvation through them when dead. ‘This 


| has happened before. [tis true, that many of the 


leading men in the Revolution from the South were 
opposed to slavery. 1 think one of the objections 
which Luther Martin, a delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention from Maryland, urged against 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, was, that 
it tolerated the slave trade, and, perhaps, that it did 


/ not givethe power to Congress to abolish slavery. 
«“ Now, let none of you conceive that we shall go to war || 


Butthatisevidence of what the Constitution really 
was, a pro-slavery fundamental law.’ Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison all expressed opin- 
ions against slavery, but none of them ever pre- 
tended that the Constitution, inany way whatever, 
or in any degree whatever, provided either for re- 
straining, limiting, or abolishing it. All three of 
It is true, that 
Washington emancipated his slaves when he died. 
That is no uncommon event in the South; indeed 
it became so common that my own State, and 
the southern States generally, were compelled to 
restrain or prohibit this right. 
Such is the relation between master and slave, 


| that it is a common feeling with slaveholders not 


to permit their slaves to belong even to collaterals 
of their own families. Even when a slaveholder 


| like Washington has no direct descendants, the 


happen to my country, Lf would repeat Pericles’s || 


dvice to my countrymen. If Grecian liberty has 


leptin the tomb of twenty centuries, it — with- | 


outdishonor; if it perished, it did not perish inglo- 
nousiy. 

Sir, | will conclude this branch of the subject 
by reading an extract from aspeech of one of our 


own great lights, which has but recently_gone out; | 
aman to whom the high honor of being the great | 


expounder of the Constitution was assigned by a 
large portion of the intellect and patriousm of his 
generation; aman whose fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion of his country lost him the confidence of New 
England. I need not say | mean the late Daniel 
Webster. In his speech of the 28th of June, 1851, 
at Capon Springs, Virginia, Mr. Webster said: 

_ ‘I do not hesitate to say and repeat that, if the northern 
“tates refuse willfully and deliberately to carry into effect 
“iat part of the Constitution which respects the restoration 
o fugitive slaves, the South would no longer be bound to 
observe the compact. A bargain broken on one side, is 


broken on all sides.?? 
_[ say the bargain is broken—broken by the 
Siates whose policy I have reviewed; broken b 

the Republican party, who did the work in their 
Legislatures and elsewhere. Their handsare soiled 
with the blood of the compact; they cannot be per- 


{| not slander mine. 


mitted to administer at its altars. 1 know not that | 
(twas even necessary to prove this point of the | 


case. I doubt mach whether the members of that 
party will deny the fact thatit is their fixed policy 


never to carry out, in good faith, this part of the || 


bargain. I doubt if there be five, out of all the 


members of the-Republican party on this floor, 
who will stand up Late to-day and say they are 
willing, either by State or Federal legislation, or 
'n any other manner, to uphold and comply with 
this provision of the Constitution. I do not be- 
lieve there are enough to meet God’s final requi- 
sition to save Sodom. No, sir; they mock at con- 


| heirs and creditors. 


| ions of these patriots, and attempt to ingraft them 


law, in conformity to public policy, forbids or 
controls this strong tendency to emancipate. For 
forty years Georgia has had to interpose by law 
to check this feeling, and prevent the Common- 
wealth being overrun by a free negro population. 
These fraudulent pretenders to the principles of 
these patriots have seized upon the personal opin- 


on the policy of the Republic, in direct violation 
of the Constitution. Washington, having no 
direct descendants, emancipated his slaves; left 
them that ** heritage of woe;’’ and the result has 
been, nearly the whole of them are extinct, and 
the survivors are a curse to themselves and the 
communities among which they are cast. Jeffer- 
son died a slaveholder, and left his slaves to his 
Madison died a slaveholder, 
and left his slaves to his widow and other persons. 
Washington, by no word or act of his life, coun- 
tenanced the dogma that the Constitution of the 
United States gave the least authority to the Fed- 


, eral Government to limit, or restrain, or abolish 


slavery. John Adams, in 1798, extended the 
ordinance of 1787 over ail the territory owned by 
the United States by virtue of the war of inde- 


| pendence, expressly excluding the anti-slavery 


clause of that ordinance. 
repudiate her own fathers? 


Does New England 
If she does, let her 


Jefferson acquired a slave territory larger than 


| all the rest of the Union put together. He bought 


| which again dared to raise its treasonable crest. 


this slave territory, protected it, nurtured it, ex- 
tended slavery over it, by protecting all slave- 
holders in any of the then existing States in emi- 

rating to and settling in it. Under his policy 

ouisiana came into the Union; Missouri was 
trained for admission; and when she was prepared 
for it, Mr. Jefferson had retired to Monticello. But 
the voice of northern Federalism reached his re- 
treat; and he sternly rebuked the evil spirit which 
he had quelled during his administration, but 


Jefferson was alive when the eighth section of || 
the act of 1820 was before the American Con- || 
gress. He spoke for himself. In the face of your || 
constant declarations—cold, calculating, willful | 
misrepresentations of him—hear him speak for 
himself. I thunder it in your cars. I would to 


| other property. 
| break a de 


SENATE. 


God my voice could reach those whom you de- 
ceive and betray. 

In his letter to John Holmes, of Maine, dated 
29th April, 1820, Mr. Jefferson strongly con- 
demned both the geographical line and the attempt 
to prevent ** the diffusion of slavery over a greater 
surface ;’? and adds: 


“An abstinence, too, from this act of power would re- 
move the jeajousy excited by the undertaking of Congress 
to regulate the condition of the different deseriptions of men 
composing a State. This certainly is the exclusive right of 
every State, which nothing in the Constitution has taken 
trom them and given to the General Government. Could 
Congress, for example, say that the non-freemen of Con- 
necticut should be treemen, and Ut they shall not emi- 
grate into any other State?” 


This was his argument in favor of extension. 
He then goes on to denounce the restrictionists of 
his day as political suicides, and traitors ** against 
the hopes of the world.’? Such were the opin- 
ions entertained by the author ofthe ordinance of 
1787, of the Missouri restriction of 1820. 

Again, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Mad- 
ISON, Says: 

“Lam indebted to you for your two letters of February 
7 and 19. This Missouri question, ky a geographical line of 
division, is the most portentous one T have ever contem 
plated.” . " . * [Generally understood to 
be Rufus King] “is ready to risk the Union for any ehanee 
of restoring his party to power, and wriggling himself to the 
head of it; nor is” . . » . “ without his 
hopes, nor serupufous as to the means of fulfilling them.”? 


Mr. Madison also, in a letter to Mr. Monroe, 
in 1820, says: 

* On one side it naturally eccurs, that the right, being 
given trom the necessity of the case, and in suspension of 
the great principle of self-government, ought not to be ex- 
icuded further, nor continued longer than the occasion might 
fairly require.”’ 

Mr. Madison says further: 

* The questions to be decided seem to be— 

* 1. Whether a territorial restriction be an assumption 
of illegitimate power ; or 

“9. A misuse of legitimate power ; and, ifthe latter onty, 
whether the injury threatened to the nation from an acqui- 
ese nee in the misuse, or trom a frustration of it, be the 
greater, 

“On the first point, there is certainly room for difference 
of opinion ; though, tor myself, | must own that T have al- 
ways leaned to the belief that the restriction was not within 


| the true scope of the Constitution.” 


There are Jefferson’s and Madison’s denuncia- 
tion of congressional prohibition—the identical 
question; and these men have the audacity to stand 
before the civilized world, even in the assemblies 


| of their countrymen, where atleast there ought to 
| be some intelligence, and say their prmeiples are 


in conformity to the policy of the early fathers. 
The audacity of mendacity can be carried no 
further. 

1 have already shown you the preetices of Jef- 
ferson. Mr. Madison’s were in perfect harmony 
with those of his friend Jefferson. Perhaps no 


, man of the Revolution knew as well the whole 


scope, intent, and meaning of the Constitution, as 
Mr. Madison. He is often called its father. Yet 
this bastard tribe of Abolitiomsts, with unmis- 


| takable natural marks of their own paternity, dare 


to call him one of their fathers! 


Mr. Madison 


| bore express testimony to the direct fact that this 


principle of the party 1s against the Constitution 
of their country. Sirs, if you will continue your 
mad career, if you are determined to ruin your 
country, | would even invoke you to spare the 
honest memories of the illustrious dead You 
can no longer deceive any man by your slanders 
upon these patriots; the falsity of your accusa- 
tion against them is known to all of you; have 
at least reverence enough to cease to utter it. If 
you respect the fathers of the Republic, imitate 
theirexample and policy. These fathers required, 
in the treaty which acknowledged their independ- 
enee, that England should not carry off slaves or 
Unite with us to make England 
ver den of thieves in Canada: that would 
be imitating the example of the fathers. The 
fathers even of New England voted to continue 
the slave trade for twenty years. They got some- 
thing or nothing for it: if something, pay it; if 
nothing, stand for their honor. We did not bring 


| them in either with the idea that you would either 


steal them or confiscate them. Was that your 
understanding of the bargain? The fathers said 
they would suppress insurrections. We do not 
think the events at Harper’s Ferry are in strict 
conformity with that understanding. 

But, sir, for every abolition enormity the Black 
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Republicans have a stereotyped plea, either in || ever; it is renee planted in the com- | their crimes against society and the law | 


mitigation or in bar. They tell, upon the hap- 
pening of every new outrage, every ume they vio- 
iate the compact, every tume a new underground 


railroad company 1s started, every lume any new | 


outrage is perpetrated upon us, ora new raid con- 
ceived or accomplished, that all this comes of the 
repeal of the Missouri restriction; that was the 


Pandora’s box which opened afresh this slavery | 


agitation. ; ) 
atrocity which is pleaded in release of all consti- 
tutional obligations, in excuse for treason, mur- 


Well, grant it: what was that act of || 


der, and arson? It wasthis: the Congress of the | 


United States, by the concurrence of the legisla- 


tive and executive departments of the Govern- | 


ment, repealed the eighth section of the act of 

1820, which prohibited slavery in all territories 
> , : . . s " “ 

of the United States acquired from France, lying 


north of 36° 30' north latitude, and outside of | 


Missouri, commonly called the Missouri restric- 
tion. This pretended law, which we repealed, 
has been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to have been null, void, and no law. 
We said that it was not law; the Supreme Court 
said it was not law, but a usurpation of power by 
Congress. This was not only our judgment, but 
the judgment of the highest judicial tribunal of our 
country. They decided that it was unconstitu- 
tional to put it on the statute-book, and therefore 
unconstituuonal to keep it there; then, because 
we would not let an unconstitutional act stain any 
page on the statute-book, we have the curses of 
the Republican party and their base allies. ‘* The 
head and front of our offending hath this extent, 
no more.’’ Thisis our unpardonable sin. If our 
fidelity to the Constitution which we had sworn 
to support is the charge against us, we plead guilty 
tu it, 


I am not surprised that the support of the Con- | 


stitution should be adjudged a crime by this co- 
alition—with such a brand upon them, they ask 
us to submitto their rule if they have a majority; 
they are kind enough to ask us, ** let us be broth- 
ers or we will cut your throats; that is, if we can 
get your negroes to do it.”’ They place great re- 
liance on this arm of the Black Republican phal- 
anx. When they get ready for this brotherly 
work, in the name and behalf of my constituents 
lextend to them a cordial invitation to come down 
to see us. But it is due to candor to say that 
their reputation needs some bulding up among 


my constituents; we do not think those men the | 


most dangerous who are the most faithless to their 
compacts; and, in very truth, we have but small 
fear of men, even as leaders of untold millions, 
who have not manhood cnough to maintain and 
defend their own honors. We are charged with 
raising in our demands upon the Government, of 
asserting new and unheard-of doctrines in relation 
to our rights in the Territories. The charge is 
equally baseless with all the rest that have been 
made by our adversaries. I stand to-day, on the 
territorial question, where I stood in 1850. 1 ask 
my colleague to read the extracts which I have 
marked from a speech delivered by me in the 
House of Representatives on the 27th February, 
1850. 

Mr. IVERSON read, as follows: 

“Though hostile interference is the point of resistance, 
non-interference is not the measure of our rights. We are 
entitled to non-interference from alien and foreign Govern- 
ments. England owes us that much; France owes us that 
much; Russia owes us non-intervention. You owe us 


more, You owe us protection. Withhold it, and you 
make us aliens in our own Government. Our hostility to 


it, then, becomes a necessity—a necessity justified by our | 


honor, our interests, and our common satety."’—.Appendiz 
to Congressional Globe, first session, Thirty First Congress, 
page 201. 

* We only ask that our common Government shall pro- 
tect us both equally, until the Territories shall be ready to 
be admitted, as States, into the Union, then to leave the 
citizens free to adopt any domestic policy in reference to 


this subject, which, in their judgment, may best promote | 


their interest and their happiness. The demand is just. 
Grant it, and you place your prosperity and ours upon a 
solid foundation; you perpetuate the Union, so necessary 


to your prosperity; you solve the true problem of repub- | 
ican Government; you vindicate the power of constitu. | 


tional guarantees to protect political rights against the will 
of majorities.” 

Mr. TOOMBS. Ten years’ experience has 
not altered or modified these opinions. I stand 
to-day where I did then. 


retreat to make from thisground, It was, inmy 


judgment, right then; it ts right to-day and for- |! them are done by the party itself. For those of 


I have no advance, no | 








n of States—Mr. Toombs. 


Inv 





om of Union. pon these terms 1 have ever 
wen Willing to let the Union stand, but upon no 
other. The FederalGovernment is now discharg- 
ing its duty on this territorial question; if upomsub- 
ordinate questions we should disagree, | agreed, 


|| and now agree, to let the judicial tribunals decide 


between me and my friends. I agreed, in the act 


of 1854, to abide that decision; I shall continue | 


faithful to that obligation to the end. If the Re- 
publican party had power in the Government, how 
could they carry out their own principles in the 
Territories? 
decided that congressional prohibition of slavery 
inthe Territories is unconsttutional, and therefore 


‘ ‘ i 
The Supreme Court have already 


ee = es sitet 


} 


| 
| 


| 


nulland void. Therefore, ifthey were again wees 
( 


such an unconstitutional law, they must do it 


against this decision. ‘They can only succeed in | 


their policy by subverting that tribunal. Hence 
I have established my second proposition, that 
this party not only seeks power to violate one of 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution, 
butin order to deprive the slaveholding States of 
their just and equal rights in the Territories, have 
conspired to reach their base ends by subverting 
the judiciary of our country. It is the only road 
to theiravowedends. They stand, then, convicted 
of the second specification against them. 

My third charge against this Black Republican 
organization is, that great numbers of persons be- 
longing to it, both in office and out of office, are 
daily perpetrating offenses against these confed- 
erate States, which even among independent na- 
tions afford just and sufficient cause for public 
war. It is clear that the peace of the country can- 
not long be maintained under suchastate of things. 
The people of no independent State have the right 
to attempt, by word or deed, to injure or destroy 
the Government or people of any other country, 
nor in any manner whatever to disturb their tran- 


quillity, or weaken their security. These of them- 


selves are good and sufficient causes of war among 


nations; but these people have gone further, They | 
daily attempt, by words and deeds, by counsel | 


and pecuniary means, by the shelter and protec- 
tion which they give, by law and without law, the 
active participants in their schemes, to excite ser- 
vile and civil war in the slaveholding States, and to 
subvert their institutions, to devastate the land by 


fire and sword. [tis not necessary to read author- | 


ity to sustain my position even as to the least 
criminal of these acts. ‘The laws of nations, as 
well as the Divine law, write these principles in- 
delibly upon the hearts and consciences of all good 


'men. All the eminent publicists of the world 


maintain them. Black Republican Governors of 

the northern States annually denounce our insti- 

tutions, and advise measures to subvert them. 
Black Republican Legislaturesare notonly daily 


paaee out their denunciations, too, against us, 


utare constantly contriving fraudulentand violent 


| legislative enactments to defeat us of our rights, 
_and protect those of their own citizens who are 


engaged in stealing ourproperty. ‘Their Senators 


_and Representatives even in the national councils 


| are daily libeling and insulting their confederates, 
| claiming immunity for such acts under the Con- 
| stitution which ee have broken. 


Many of their 
speeches are calculated and intended to excite ser- 
vile war. 
sixty-eight Representatives of one House of the 
national Legislature have recommended a publica- 
tion that advises the overthrow of ourGovernment 
by foree. One of these criminals is now supported 
for the office of Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives by the whole Republican party of that body, 
and their support of him approved by all of the 
same party in this House. I say criminals; not one 
of these men can pass over the Potomac river and 
carry out his own recommendation without find- 
ing himself at least in the State prison; and they 
would fare even worse under the laws of Georgia. 
The pulpit, the press, and the lecture-room, join in 
this crusaide against the people of the South, and 
counsel the adoption of all means to harrass, en- 
danger, and destroy us. These are truths seen 
and known of all men, Is this peace? If it is, 
I prefer war. 

By whom are these things done? Who is re- 
sponsible for them? The Republicans say we are 
not responsible, as a party, for them. Many of 


Besides this, at least one Senator and | 
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8 which 


bind civilized States together, which are committed 


by individual members of that arty, or even by 
considerable numbers of them, { adink it requi 7 
further evidence to hold them responsible V te 
mit that even a State is not bound necessaril rf : 
the lawless acts of its citizens. Neither js ve 


: a a polit- 
ical party The latter organization cannot a to 
be put ona higher basis than an independent State 


| If the State does not punish the age 
liver them over to the aggrieved | arty to be p 
ished, then she is bound for such acts So! fe 
political party approves of such acts of her me : 
bers, even does not condemn them, she js j _ 
held responsible for them. ee 
Vattell lays down the law 
cases to be this: 


ressors, or de- 


of nations in such 


** But, if a nation or its chief approves ¢ ifie 
of the individual, it then eosin. andi ae 
the injured party is to consider the nation as the real se 
of the injury, of which the citizen was perhaps only the in- 

strument.”’ F 
l apply the same principle to the Republican 
arty. Do they not support their Governors and 
egislature, their preachers, their leeturers, and 
their press, through which instrumentalities all 
these things are done? Are not the sixty-eight 
members in the House of Representatives amoye 
them and of them? Do they not support Jony 
Suerman as Speaker of the House? If these 
things are true, then the Republican party are re- 
|| sponsible for all these wrongs and crimes against 
us. ‘Take away those who commit these crimes 
from them, and there is nothing left of the party, 
Who is responsible for the treason, murder, 
and arson of John Brown? | have never known 
of his acts being approved, defended, or palliated 
by any other person than a Republican. Thou- 
sands of them have done it, and are now doing 
it. In marshalihg this dark catalogue of crimes 
against this organization, | would not be unjust 
|| to it. I have no doubt that thousands of per- 
sons belonging to their organiZation throughout 
the North loathe and despise this John Brown 
raid as much as the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FEsseNnDEN] does slavery; but it is equally true, 
that there are other thodsands in the same organ- 
ization who do approve it. They tell us they 
'! condemn his acts, but admire his heroism. I think 
the Republican party must be pressed for a hero. 
Newgate calendar can furnish them with any num- 
ber of such saints. To * die game”’ and not * to 
_peach’’ are sometimes useful, if not heroic vir- 
| tues in an accomplice. The thousands of Black 
|| Republicans who do openly approve the treason, 
|, murder, and arson of John Brown, get no con- 


| 
| 


| demnation from their party for such acts. They 
| are its main defenders and propagandists all over 
_ the North, and therefore the party is in moral com- 
| plicity with the criminal himself. No society can 
am exist in peace under these injuries; hence, 
| we are in virtual civil war; hence, I denounce their 
| authors, the Republican party, as enemies of the 
| Constitution and enemies of my country, and | 
| shall treat them as such. 

| It is in vain, in face of these injuries, to talk of 
| peace, fraternity, anda common country. There 
| is no peace; there is no fraternity; there is no com- 
| mon country. Land you and all of us know tt. 
| My country is not common to the men who coun- 
| sel the overthrow of her system by social and 
| 


j 
' 
| 
| 


servile war and all of its attendant horrors, and I 
trust never willbe. Sixty-eight members of Con- 
gress and one Senator, at least, have indorsed 
these sentiments as contained in the Helper book. 
|| One of their number is now a candidate for the 
|| third office under our Government; and I do not 
know of a Republican in the United States, in 
Congress or out of it, who does not support him. 
He could not travel in a single slaveholding State, 
from this to Mexico, with whose laws I am ac- 
quainted, in which he would not subject himself 
to punishment as a felon, if he dared to carry ou! 
|| his own‘recommendations. With all these facts, 
I submit it to the judgment of the Senate, the 
country, and the civilized world, if, according \ 
the public law of all civilized nations, we have 
not just cause of war against our confederates? 
further submit, that our duty and our security 
require us to accept it speedily, unless we can g°t 
caleane through the operation of the Government, 
or of the States of whose citizens we complain. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


To them we make this final appeal. Give us the || marts of the world. This country, capable of 
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Organization of the House —Mr. Keitt. 


forelaying its future, 


compact; give US peace. 
jomestic tranquillity. ‘eat 

To make this appeal effectual, it is our duty at 
whicl ; 
men who feel the wrongs of their country, and 
who are willing to unite for their redress; who 
have no affiliation or sympathy with Black Re- 
oublicanism in any of its forms, and are ready 
y drivethem from the national councils. Let the 
a mies of this organization extend toeach other 
-ordially the right hand of fellowship, and, for 
pure and honest purposes, bring their past party 
higerences and sacrifice them at the altar of pa- 
yiotism. ‘Thus, having secured our own union 
and harmony, let us appeal to the friends of the 
(Constitution In the non-slaveholding States to im- 
cate ourexample. Let us appeal to those of that 
class Who are among, but not of, the public ene- 
mies themselves. Let us invoke them to join the 


Disturb no longer our | 


. a 
South, first, to crush out the party divisions | 
+) exist among ourseives; to unite with all || 


| 
| 
| 


army of the Constitution. Let us call upon the | 


American organization of the North, as well as |/ 


Let us | 


the South, to enlist under its banners. 
invoke, ina spirit of kindness and fraternity, those 
Democrats of the North, who, from discontent 


upon a collateral issue, have withdrawn from the | 


faithful column, and whose position gives aid and 
comfort to the common enemy, to return to their 
I have no word of invocation to those 
who stand to-day in the ranks of the northern 


colors. 


Democracy, but to remember and emulate their | 


pasthistory. From the beginning of this sectional 
controversy, they have stood firmly by the Con- 
stitution, In sunshine and storm. No bedy of 
men, in the world’s history, ever exhibited higher 


or nobler devotion to principle under such adverse | 


circumstances, 
The enemies of the Constitution, seeing that they 


were its last bulwark in the non-slaveholding | 


States, have brought against them every engine 
of destruction which their maddened malice could 
invent. Their very loyalty to the Constitution is 
daily charged against them as treason to their 
own firesides. Amid the opprobrious epithets, 


the jibes, and jeers of the enemies of the Consti- | 


tution; worse than this: amid words of distrust 
and reproach even from men of the South, these 





supporting a population larger than all Europe, is 
stronger in arms for her defense than all the five 
great Powers of Europe put together. 

Sir, our whole country had but three million of 
population, including slaves, when she met old 
England in the struggle of the Revolution. We 
have four times that population, and one hun- 
dred times the wealth of all the colonies com- 
bined. Weare the sons of the same people. Look 
to our past record, in peace or in war. Look to 
the record, all covered over with honor; with fidel- 
ity to every engagement in peace or war; with 
heroic devotion to the common cause, wherever 
danger called for constancy and courage—to the 


| record of Virginia. She furnished the great leader 


of our armies in the Revolution, and many others, 
second to none but herown greatson. Her states- 
men guided and directed your councils in that 
great struggle. The blood of her children was 
shed and their bones bleached upon every battle- 
field of the Revolution, from Quebec to Savannah. 
She carried upon her own shoulders two thirds 
of all the burdens of the war of independence. 
Sir, the disloyal hands of the descendants of the 
men of that day—men for whom these sacrifices 
were made—have shed the blood of her own sons 
on her own soil, and she owes it only to the loy- 
alty of her people that the whole Commonwealth 
was not wrapped in flames and in servile war; and 


| the courage of these midnight assassins and cow- 


ardly traitors is the constant theme of senatorial 
eloquence! Her sons and her grandsons, loyal to 
her institutions, loving her as a mother, are scat- 
tered all over the plains and valleys and mountain- 
tops of this fair land, who feel deeply the wound 
to her honor. Every loyal heart within the limits 


| of her southern sisters, beats in unison with the 


feelings of these sons, and wait but her signal-gun 
to avenge her. They are ready and willing and 
anxious to hear this signal gcun—‘‘ One blast from 


| her bugle horn were worth a million men.”’ 


Sir, | have but little more to add, nothing for 
myself. I feel that [ have no need to pledge my 
poor services to this great cause, to my country. 
My State has spoken for herself. Nine years 
ago a convention of her people met and declared 
that her connection with this Government de- 


Deep-laid were the foun- 
dations of the Union, and wiser were the provisions 
of the Consttution than even its framers compre- 
hended. For seventy years it has lived on in spite 
of invasion and assault, and in the most trying 
events has unfolded capacities which were not 
dreamed of in the philosophy ofthe past. It would 
seem that there are periods m the history of 
the world, when Ged, in his wisdom and mercy, 
drops the mantle of inspiration upon some chosen 
men, and makes them the artists of a work, the 
scope and compass of which transcend their own 
conceptions. Made for the original thirteen States, 
and expressing and applying a scheme of polity 
novel to the history of the world, the Constitution 
of the United States has yet been able, in peace, 
to meet the requirements of civilization, and in 
war to follow our flag as it has been carried from 
ocean to ocean, and to stretch its protecting pro- 
visions Over empires and fragments of empires as 
they have been won to its embrace. And yet, 
comprehensive as are the provisions of the Con- 
sutution, and wise as is the structure of the Gov- 
ernment, they are both ineffectual against the 
assaults of fanaticism, and are both threatened 
with overthrow, if they are not already falling to 
yleces, 

W hether the present struggle result in the safety 
or overthrow of the Union, it is none the less wise 
and proper that we should examine into its causes, 
tendencies, and character, and the policy which 
should be pursued, in view of the existing condi- 
tion of things. On the very threshold of our legis- 
lative action, we find ourselves engaged in a con- 
flict, which paralyzes one great department of the 
Government, and enfeebles the whole system. Is 
the cause of this paralysis essential, or is it acci- 
dental? Is the machinery of the Government 
arrested by the grasp of some ambitious man, and 
may its movements be renewed by striking down 
his unholy ambition, or is it arrested by some 
antagonizing force which heeds not the mere in- 
dividual, but will be satisfied only with beating 
down all opposition to itself? 

Sir, | believe it 1s the latter. Men here, and men 
there, may pride themselves upon their conse- 
quence; dressed up in authority and station, they 


may deem themselves the creators of a mighty 

; great-hearted patriots have marched steadily on || pended upon the faithful execution of this fugi- | movement; but, despite their symbols of power, 

inthe path of duty. Amid treachery and deser- || tive slave law, and her full « njoyment of equal | events march on, and if they falter, trample them 

F tion at home, and injustice from without, amid | rights in the common Territories. Ihave shown | down. Sir, the mere fasces of authority may pass 

? disaster and defeat, they have risen superior to || that the one contingency has already arrived; the | from hand to hand and excite but little concern; 
; fortune, and stand to-day, with their banners all || other waits only the success of the Republican | but when they announce a revolution, justice and 
, tattered and soiled in the honorable service of the || party in the approaching presidential election. I |, liberty may require the most determined resist- 

’ whole country, ready to renew the conflict and |! was a member of that convention, and stood then | ance. We are now resisting, not an individual, 

tosnateh victory from the very jaws of defeat. No | and now pledged to its action. I have faithfully | but a party, a creed, a crusade. Yes, the paraly- 

y matter what fortune may betide us in the future; || labored to avert these calamities. I will yet labor | sis under which this coérdinate department of 
: while life lasts I have a hand that will succor and until this last contingency happens, faithfully, | the ederal Government droops, is caused by a 
, a heart ready to embrace the humblest soldier of || honestly, and to the best of my poor abilities. |, series of principles, which a party organization 
, this noble band. The union of all of these ele- || When that time comes, freemen of Georgia re- | is endeavoring to seize the power of the Govern- 

’ ments may yet secure to our country peace and || deem your pledge; I am ready to redeem mine. |; Ment to carry out. Cotemporaneous with the 
e safety. Butif this cannot be done, peace and |; Your honor is involved, your faith is plighted. I Constitution, parties arose, and throughout its 
1 safety are incompatible in this Union; but there || know you feel a stain as a wound; your peace, | history they have struggled and died; and yet, 

is safety and a glorious future for the South. | your social system, your firesides, are involved. | though they differed in policy, and sometimes in 
if She knows that liberty, in its last analysis, is but | Never permit this Federal Government to pass | construction of power, they threatened no sub- 

; the blood of the brave. She is able to pay the |) into the traitorous hands of the Black Republican | version of the Government, because they touched 

price and win the blessings. Is she ready? | party. It has already declared war against you not its life. Unlike all other parties, however, the 

4 We occupy eight hundred and fifty thousand | and your institutions. Iteverydaycommitsacts | Republican party, if it succeeds and seizes the 
. square miles of territory, stretching from Mason | of war against you; it has already compelled you Republic, will seize it only in the moment of its 
d - Dixon’s line to the Mexican frontier, the || to arm for your defense. Listen to ‘*no vain dissolution. ‘ 

i direst, the most fertile, and the loveliest land that || babblings,’’ tono treacherous jargon about *‘ overt Why is it, then, that the triumph of the Re- 
- God ever gave to man; with noble rivers, bearing |, acts;’’ they have already been committed. De- | publican party will be the overthrow of the Fed- 
d on their bosoms to the ocean the rarest and rich- || fend yourselves, the enemy is at your door; wait cralGovernment? Because the consummation of 
K. est products of the earth; with capacious and com- || not to meet him at the hearthstone—mect him at |, its principles will be the practical subversion of 
E modious harbors, inviting the commerce of the | the doorsill, and drive him from the temple of the guarantees of the Constitution, and the con- 
ot world to bear them to distant lands; with noble || liberty, or pull down its pillars and involve him demnation of the whole industrial system of the 
a mountains, containing the richestand most useful |) in a common ruin. South to chaotic rupture. _ African slavery is the 
a ores and minerals of the earth; with valleys and || ane ihniapanbiadie | corner-stone of the industrial, social, and political 
4 plains fertile and salubrious, inviting and reward- || ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. | fabric of the South; and whatever wars against 
~* ing the hand of industry; with forests unequaled oT ‘Sie it, vars against her very existence. Strike down 
olf in the beauty and value of their products; with || iaihes ‘ - Dee || the institution of African slavery, and you reduce 
4 more than twelve million inhabitants, prosperous | SPEECH OF HON. L. M. KEITT, | the South to depopulation and barbarism. In- 
“4 = attached and loyal to their social system; a | OF SOUTH CAROLINA stinct with this truth are all her people, and she 
. oyalty so devoted, that neither the treason nor | nig! ? ) will maintain her safety in the Unior, if she may, 
to seditious teachings to which I have referred, nor || In rHe House or Representatives, || but out of the Union, if necessary. 
os vrute foree, have been able since the Revolution {| January 25. 1860 To hide its deformity and coneiliate support, 

I to seduce one hundred men, of any class or con- \\ ees deer ik the Republican party claims the sanction of the 
a ‘tion of her society, from their allegiance to their || Mr. KEITT said: framers of the Constitution for its policy. With 
ne tomes and social system. Our people, after main- || Mr. Crerx: I trust that I appreciate the mag- || the most amazing audacity, it appeals to the early 
nt, taining themselves in all the necessaries of life at || nitude of the drama in which we are now verform- | fathers for mumps and countenance in its policy 
in. olla ear export over two hundred million || ing a part; for I believe that we are standing face | of preventing the diffusion of slavery, with a view 
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of their produce to all the great 


to face with the existence of the Republic, and are 


to its gradual extinction; and also, of its power 
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to impose, through legislation, restrictive disabil- | 


ities upon it. Now, sir, what are the facts ? 
[admit that the sentiments of mostof the framers 
of the Federal Constitution were anti-slavery; but 
their sentiments are foreign to this discussion. 
What did they po? That is the question. They 
were unfettered by restrictions; they were in the 
exercise of naked power; and what did they do? 


They made a pro-slavery Constitution. The great | 


men of the Republic, with anti-slavery sentiments, 
as it is contended, did, in the exereise of naked 
power, make a pro-slavery Constitution. The Re- 
publican party of to-day, faithless to the obliga- 
tions of the Constituuion—faithless to the pledged 
honor ofall the States in the Confederacy, and with 
its hands tied by the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion —struggles to do, and must do, or die, what 
the ** fathers of the Republic”’ refused to do in the 
exercise of naked power. The Republican party 
is atterapting to do, against all the restrictions of 
the Constitution, what the framers of that instru- 
ment refused to do, with no restriction resting 
upon them. And yet the sanctions of their names 
are appealed to, The leaders of the Republican 
party appeal to the anti-slavery sentiments of the 
early fathers, but conceal their acts. In this they 
perpetrate a fraud. The sentiments which the great 
men of the Revolution entertained upon the ques- 
tion of slavery are immaterial to me. The insti- 
tution had not been discussed; its character and 
~aApacities had not been tested; besides, they were 
imbued with the influence of the French encyclo- 
wdists, and were affected by the abstractions of the 
Jeclaration of Independence. I may say; how- 
ever, that Jefferson, later in life, changed his ab- 
stract opinion upon the subject of slavery; and, 
therefore, not even his sentiments can be quoted 
by the Republican party. . 

To wrest either their words or acts to the policy 
or the power of restricting the diffusion of slavery, 
is a fraud both upon their memories and their 


teachings of the scope and meaning of the Con- | 


stitution. Mr. Jefferson acquired Louisiana, and 
thus gave anempuire to slavery. 
of the institution as the Republicans of to-day do, 
would he have allowed an insignificant settlement, 
as the member from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] called it, 
to carry slavery and the laws of slavery all over 
that magnificent rezion? If Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe had been opposed to the extension 
of slavery, would they have denounced the **Mis- 
souri restriction?’’ ‘That was a limitation upon 
slavery. And yet they did denounce it. Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter to John Holmes, of Maine, 
dated 29th April, 1820, condemned it as an attempt 
to * restrict the diffusion of slavery.’’ Mr. Mad- 
ison, in a letter to Mr. Monroe, in 1820, said: * I 
have always leaned to the belief that the restric- 
tion was not within the true scope of the Consti- 


Had he thought | 


tution.’’ Mr. Monroe, in the draft of a veto mes- | 


sage which he had prepared, uses these words: 
if it (the restriction) 1s not in direct violation of 
the Consfitution, it is repugnant to its principles.”’ 
It is true, he afterwards signed a bill containing 
this restriction, but he said he signed it to save 
the Union. Thus much for the policy of restrict- 
ing slavery, as expressed by the founders of the 
Republic, both in words and in acts. 

How is it with the origin of the Republican 
arty? Its leaders claim that the repeal of ** the 
bdigesnsi restriction’? gave birth to it. That re- 
striction was denounced by Jefferson, Madison, 


and Monroe; it was denounced also by Jackson | 
and Harrison; and was recently pronounced to be | 


unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Thus the || 


ore is founded upon the repeal of a geographical 
ine, restrictive of slavery, which restrictive line 
has been pronounced by the Supreme Court to be 
unconstitutional, 
upon an unconstitutional dogma be safely in- 
trusted with the Government? 


Cana party which is founded | 


Sir, in the sapping and mining — of his | 


argument against slavery, and wit 


1 the view of | 


ee it at the fountain-head, the member | 
re 


om Ohio, with a singularly infelicitous inaccu- 
racy, either of reading or of recollection, declared 
that slavery was the creature of local law, and 
that the slave trade had always been against the 
law of nations. If the existence and protection 
of slavery among all people and in all ages make 
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judicial fraud. 
he put itin adecision incidentally, and with a view 4; 








House— Mr. Keitt. 
local, then it may be said to be the creature of lo- | 
eallaw. But what kind of rroperty is not local 
necording to this definition? The dogma that sla- 
very is logal, or rather that it is the creature of 
local law, was interpolated upon our courts by a | 
Mr. Justice Story admitted that 


of affecting the rights of the South. Slavery an- 
tedates law, was at the origin of society, and has | 
existed among all people. The right to slaves 
was the first right of property which was recog- 
nized, and it has been recognized more widely | 
than any other kind of property. If any property 
is not local, it is slavery. The declaration that 
the slave trade was always against international | 
law, is intended, by a retroactive operation, to | 
affect the character of slavery and impair its se- | 
curity. The declaration, however, is unfounded. | 
Lord Stowell declared that the slave trade was | 
recognized and protected by the laws of England, | 
and we know that it was also recognized and pro- | 
tected by the laws of the other civilized nations 
of Europe In fact, the Supreme Court has de- | 
clared that the trade was not against the law of | 
nations. Mr. Justice Story, in a letter dated No- 
vember 19, 1842, to Hon. Ezekiel Bacon, says: 
** 1 there [the ease of the La Jeune Eugénie] held 
that, abstractly considered, the African slave trade 
was contrary to the law of nations,’’&e. He 
further says: but ** my decision was overruled in | 
the Supreme Court in the e:.se of the Antelope.’”’ | 
I am amazed at the perversion of history to which 
the anti-slavery party resorts, 

1 said, Mr. Clerk, that the Republican party 
had brought the North and South face to face 
upon the institution of slavery, and that the Re- 
public itself was involved in the struggle. Either 


subdued and beaten down, and the Government 
restored to its original character, or the Union 
must perish. The South takes issue with the 
anti-slavery party of the North, first, upon the 
institution of slavery; and secondly, upon the 
character and structure of the Government. The 
anti-slavery party contend that slavery is wrong 
in itself,and that the Government isa consolidated 
national democracy. We of the South contend 
that slavery is right, and that this is a confederate 
Republic of sovereign States. 

Xnd now, first, upon the character and nature 
of slavery. We affirm it to be normal, just, and 
beneficent. It is normal, for it has existed in 
every portion of the world and among all people, 
the most civilized as well as the most savage. It 
forelays ** the way, too, of progress and civiliza- 
tion. The accumulation of capital is the first 
element of civilization. But to accumulate or to 
use capital to any considerable extent, the com- 
bination of labor is necessary.”’ Ina rude state 
of society, and among a sparse population, this 
combination of labor, except through the instru- 
mentality of slavery, isimpossible. The relation 
between labor and capital presupposes a state of | 


| 
| 


| society where property—that is, the accumulation | 





of capital—exists, and where considerable prog- | 
ress has already been made in civilization, In 
a rude state of society, only the animal wants are 
felt; and as these are easily satisfied, no one could 
employ the labor of another, except through pre- 
dial or domestic slavery. With the accumula- 
tion of property come the tastes and refinements 
of life. ‘Thus are originated progress and civiliza- 
tion. 

Itis just. It was established in the old, and 
recognized in the new dispensation. I care not 
to criticise texts; I affirm facts. If, therefore, the 
standard of the moral law be applied, it is jusi. 


If the standard of human law be applied, it 1s just | 


also; for it is found in the laws of every people 
on earth. So far, however, as human justice is | 
involved, separated from intrinsic morality, it is 


just, if recognized in and pretected by the laws of || 


a single people, so far as that people are concerned. | 
It is just, too, in the sense of high public utility. | 

It is beneficent. In all societies there must be | 
some relation between the superior and the infe- | 


rior. When society has been firmly settled, gov- 


| 


ernment established, and laws instituted, legisla- | 


| tion, more or less, specially defines the relations 


between them. Yet,eventhen, much that concerns 


it local; if the recognition and protection of it in || both the superior and inferior in common must | 
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nance of God condemns mankind to Ja} 


|| nizes the distinction between intelleetual 
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/ menial employments. In every Government some 
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phases of the social relations which legislation ea 
never absolutely impress itself upon and d fin : 
It is also incontrovertible that all the inhab. 
c Je 


itants of a State cannot be educated. Tho ord) 


or, and 


certain menial occupations are incompatible wit 
) 


mental cultivation. Society everywhere 


recone. 
labor 


and certain manual employments, Knowlede 
=c 


and virtue are necessary to civil freedom | 
every well-regulated society, in every wisely an 
stituted government, authority and station dre = 
reward of knowledge and virtue. Universal ¢ ie 
ity was not bestowed by the Almighty, and owe Z 
be created by human law. are 18 
Inequality exists everywhere. In all societies 
there 1s an infinite variety of employments: and 
the ruder and coarser ones, though necessary aa 
honorable in themselves, require only rudé dna 
coarse instrumentalities. These do not fit for th. 
high concerns of State. This truth is recognized 
either in every Government or society on earth 
Wherever laws do not establish or recognize jy, 
society does. Privileged orders are a recor), 
tion of it by law. Although no law in the { 


P free 
States of this Confederacy attests the faet, 


| society there, in the distribution of honors, ree 
_ognizes the distinction between intellectual and 


persons are excluded from office. 

There is inequality between the civilized and 
the uncivilized, between the streng and the weak. 
The former must control the latter. What tit). 


|| deed, not founded in this, have the Anglo-Nor- 


mans to the possession of one inch of this conti- 
nent? Whattitle-deed, not rounded in this, hay, 


| any of the nations of Europe to the soil on which 
the anti-slavery sentiment of the North must be || 


they live? None—none whatever. Whenever th: 
civilized and the uncivilized come into contact, 
the former must adjudge the relations between 
themselves and the latter. Whenever the edy- 
cated and uneducated, the strong and the weak, 
come into contact, outside of established society, 
the former adjudge the relations between them- 
selves and the latter; and if they come into con- 
tact in society, inequality is adjudged by law or 
by society. Inequality exists; and it is a simple 
question whether the laws or society establish it. 
In the South the inequality is between the whit 
and the black races. he coarser and ruder fune- 
tions of society are performed by the slaves; and 
the distinction between intellectual and menial! 
labor is deepened and strengthened by difference 
of race and color. The wide interval between the 
master and the slave prevents envy or hate; while 
the character and mental constitution of the slave 
exempt him from struggles and aspirations. The 
laboring class in every country, except the South, 
have risen in rebellion against government and 
society. There it has conformed to its necessary 
condition without violence and bloodshed. Sla- 
very at the South is beneficial to the white race, 
| because it elevates it to the higher and more intel- 
_lectual employments and duties of society; it Is 
beneficent to the negro, because it gives him sup- 
port, guidance, and protection; and itis beneficent 
| to both, because it saves society from vicissitude 
and convulsion. The South thus antagonizes the 


|| anti-slavery sentiment of the North upon the in- 


| stitution o slavery, in its moral, social, and indus- 
| trial aspects. 
| It joins issue, secondly, upon the character and 


|| powers of the Federal Government; for this senti- 


/ment proposes to occupy the Government, and 

wield its powers for the deteructaon of slavery in 
the South. The dominant theory at the North 
_ rests upon verbal criticism, and is, that this Is 4 
_ consolidated and not a confederated Governmen'. 
| In the infancy of the Republic it was threatened 
| with foreign aggression and danger; and its pow 
| ers were employed against these, without inquiry. 

into their legitimate use, In the exigencies ©! 
| their critical condition, in the emergencies of 4 
| novel experiment, and in the fluctuations of ™ 
industrial economy not thoroughly settled, &” 
_ provisions of the Constitution were still further 
| stretched beyond their appropriate functions. I" 
| the service of avarice, in the service of ambition, 
‘the Constitution has so long been pressed to th 

uses of greed and power, that in the hands of fe- 


naticism it threatens soon to become only the !"- 


every civilized code known to mankind make it || be left to individual discretion. There are certain || strument of a vulgar tyranny. The lust of spoils 
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und the lust of ambition have assailed its checks 
and | pers ; : 
about to obliterate its distinctive characteristics as 
, Republic of sovereign States. The North, being 
ow in a numerical majority, would sweep away 
4 restrictions, because they oppose its march to 
anchecke d domination; the South would uphold 
th m, because they interpose between herand the 
asp of the spoiler. The North, being com- 
ine reial, manufacturing, and mechanical, invokes 
iounties and largesses; the South, being agricul- 
wral, asks only an exemption from interference. 

Hence, the theory of the North is, that this is 
consolidated Union of States; whilst the theory 
of the South is, that it is a Confederacy of States. 
[he theory of consolidation rests, as I have said, 
upon mere verbal criticism. It originates in the 
interests and selfishness of the North; but it is 
supported by a criticism upon the words with 
which the Constitution begins: ‘* We, the people 
of the United States,’’ &c. These words, in con- 
nection with their origin and use, give no just 
sanction to any such construction. I pass by Mr. 
Calhoun’s explanation, clear as it is, that it was 
not known, When the Constitution was framed, 
which of the States would adoptit; and so it could 
not be expressed, ** We, the States;’’ and refer to 
the history of the phrase for its true meaning. 
The Declaration of Independence is styled ‘* The 
yuanimous declaration of the thirteen Uniied States 
of America.’’ Were they then consolidated ? And 
yet the words ** United States’? are used. That 
declaration also declares that ** We, therefore, the 
Representatives of the United States of America,”’ 
&e., “do, in the name, and by the authority, of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare, that these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States.” 
Here we see the phrases, ** the people of these colo- 
nies; also ** these wnited colonies;’’ then, these col- 
ones “free and independent States;’’ and also the 
culminating phrase, the ** United States of Amer- 
wa.” No one pretends that there was then a con- 
solidated Union; and yet we find the very phrase 
upon which the theory hangs. 

‘Avain:in the Articles of Confederation, the first 
article declared that ** the style of this Confeder- 
acy shall be the United States of slmerica.’’ Were 
the States consolidated under the old Articles of 
Confederation? No one pretends it; for the second 


article declares that ‘*each State retains its sov- | 


ereignty, freedom, and independence,’’ &c. ‘Thus 
we fd in the Articles of Confederation the very 
phrase, the ** United States.?? The ‘ Srares”? 
were declared also to be ** united ’’ in ‘* perpetual 
wnion.”? "They were the ** United States of mer- 
ica in perpetual union.’’ And yet, each State of 
the United States was declared to be ‘‘ free, sover- 
eign, and independent.”? The ** Union of the Uni- 
ed States’? was also declared to be ‘ perpetual.”’ 
Was it perpetual? No; it was changed at the will 
of the States, because they were *‘ free, sovereign, 
and independent States.”? It was a ‘*union”’ of 
States; and for what was it changed? For a 
“more” perfect union. ‘* We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a More perfect 
union,’ &e., **do ordain and establish this Con- 
sutution for the United States of America.’’ Thus 
reads the Constitution. Now, under the Articles 
of Confederation, there was a “union”? of the 
“ States,”’ under the style of the ‘* United States,” 
while each remained “free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent.’? So, under the Constitution, there is 
only a ** more perfect union’’ of the ** States’’ under 
the same style of the ** United Stutes,’’ while each 
Stale remains as before, ‘* free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent.”? If a consolidated union had been 


intended, it would have been expressed in appro- | 


priate language. It would have read ‘to form a 


perfect union,”’ instead of ‘‘to forma more perfect | 
39 e ° } 
union, It would seem, then, from the history 


of the time, as well as the meaning of the words, 
that the phrase, ‘* we, the people of the United 


States of America,’’ was only a technical term; | 
that the **union,’’ under the Articles of Confed- | 


“ration, was loose and disjointed; and that the 
“union,” under the Constitution, was intended 
to be only * more perfect;’’ that is, less loose and 
disjointed. 

Sir, | have made this argument with noexpec- 
‘ation that it will arrest the tendency to consoli- 


dation, now so manifest in the workings of the 


alances, and an insane fanaticism is now | 


Government. I know that the lust of avarice 
and the lust of ambition will never be satisfied 
while spoils are to be won and power obtained. 
I know, too, that mere parchment provisions will 
never stay back the march of a majority; and that 
its despotism, raised under the mask of law upon 
the ruins of the Republic, will be more fatal to 
liberty than the despotism of a victorious captain. 
I know, too, that fanaticism, firing unchastened 
passions and pursuing through blood its guilty 
phantasms of perverted morality, will never 
*down’’ at the bidding of reason, or turn aside 
from the barriers of law; but will plunge on till 
it is quenched in tears and anguish and ashes, or 
consumed in fires still fiercer than itsown. ‘There 
is a point up to which fanaticism may be peace- 
ably turned back upon itself, but beyond which 
it is impenetrable to justice, argument, and truth, 
and mustachieve its mission ef havoc, or be beaten 
down by superior power. ‘That point, I fear, 
anti-slavery fanaticism has already passed; and I 
point not toa criticism of phrases, or to the struc- 
ture of the Government, to blunt its sword or to 
appease its hatred. But the Constitution was 
the work of inspiration; and though it should be 
crushed and mangled by fanaticism, I still would 
| vindicate, to history, its wisdom and integrity. 
| | would show, too, that the anti-slavery party at 
the North, in its crusade against the South, had 
pressed on over the very structure and battlements 
of the Republic; and that if, to save her social 
system, her life and civilization, the South should 
level the Federal structure to its foundations, she 
will stand at the bar of history with no stain on 
her name and no blot on her escutcheon. Sir, 
the struggle of the South with her foes will yet be 
adjudged before the tribunal of the world. Pub- 
lic opinion is the atmosphere which surrounds, 
sustains, and purifies every cause. Monarchson 
their guarded thrones; judges on their seats of au- 
thority; Senators in all the pomp of power—even 
priests, amid their ritesand mysteries, allacknowl- 
edge the majesty of public opinion. This public 
opinion will yet adjudge the cause of the Seuth. 
Passion may hurry it from its propriety for a day; 
prejudice and error may taint it for a period; but 
it must come back to the great laws of nature and 
truth. The South, with the principle of subordi- 
nation, gradation, and harmonious inequality per- 


vr 


| vading her social system, rests upon the law of 


nature, and may look with confidence to that pub- 
lic opinion which survives passion, prejudice, and 
error. And our inspired Constitution will yet rise 
from the ruins in which you have buried it, like 
| the phenix from the ashes; the South will seize 
it, hold it up, and under it, as a standard, will 
| illustrate her supremacy to the world. 
I have thus discussed the causes and character 
of the struggle, as involved in the aggressive anti- 
slavery fanaticism of the North; and I will now 
briefly examine its influence upon the Federal 
| Government in the form of squatter or popular 
| sovereignty. In discussing this question, I shall 
not attempt, either on the one side or the other, 
to catch, to crystallize, and to give a ‘local hab- 
itation and a name”’ to all the varying phases of 
opinion and shades of thought which have been 
inevitable to the discussion of an important and 
delicate subject, nor shall I make inquiry into 
what certain conventions of parties may have said 
| in past times, and what aa to use a slang 
| word, have been adopted. These things may be 

very interesting to the parties concerned; to me 
| they are of little interest, and, I think, of less to 
the country. Let the dead bury the dead. I go 
for the living, for the present and the future. | 
go for placing the country on the Constitution 
and the principles of the Constitution, and not 
upon the opinion, past or present, of any man 
however distinguished, or of any self-constituted 
convention. To the advocates of the sovereignty 
of the Territories, I say frankly, there is, in the- 


they are right, then, in my judgment, the Amer- 
ican Revolution has not given a new idea to po- 
litical science, and our Constitution and Govern- 
ment is an inevitable failure. 
them. The difference between us may be stated 
in almost one word: it arises solely from our dif- 
|| ferent definitions of the word sovereignty. They 
i} take the definition that obtained before the Rev- 


‘| olution and before the Constitution; I take that | 


ory and principle, a whole world between us. If 


Nothing ean save | 
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which the Revelution made historically, and the 
Constitution embodied for theory and pgactice. I 
think that they are confused and in error on the 
fundamental point. I will, in candor, however, 
give them the benefit of according that many, if 
not most of the brightest mtellectual stars of the 
southern hemisphere, did not, in my judgment, 
have clear ideas on this subject. Sir, embling 
while [ eall the roll, to Adams and Hamilton and 
Story and Webster of the North, | add Wash- 
ington and Marshall and Madison of the South, 
as men who, on this subject, were in almost as 
much error and confusion. Sir, these are grand 
authorities; and to putagainst them I have seareely 
more than two historic names—Jefferson and Cal- 
houn—to whom I have only to add the ‘* still small 
voice’? of truth; truth resting on indubitable his- 
tory, and impregnably fortified by logic. 

It isanold saying, that the Constitutionis wiser 
than its framers. Itis correct. It is an inspira- 
tion. Nothing shows that more palpably than 
that many of those most prominent in the eon- 
vention that formed it, did not fully comprehend 
the sovereignty which the American Revolution 
created, and that Constitution defined and estab- 
lished; Mr. Madison among the rest. Now, sir, 
what is sovereignty? The great God is sover- 
eign; and to him each individual its accountable 
for what we do here. I do not speak of that. I 
speak of mundane and political sovereignty. All 
the lexicographers define it as the ‘ supreme, un- 
controllable power;’’ referring, of course, oniy to 
this world, and the political communities of this 
world. Now, sir, in this sense, what is sover- 
eignty, and where does it reside ? ‘That is the ques- 
tion between us, and with all the great authorities I 
have conceded to back them, I will concede to them 
sull farther, and say, that all history, and even all 
politcal philosophy, down to the period of our 
Revolution, sustain them in saying that mere num- 
hers—brute foree—represented usually by the 
army, constituted the sovereignty; and that who- 
ever controlled that, was the acknowledged sov- 
ereign; whether a tyrant or an oligarch—an em- 
peror,a king, ora queen. Whoever controlled the 
armed superiority, was the actual sovereign, and 
there resided the acknowledged sovereignty. The 
English, who claim, even before us, to have the 
freest and most constitutional Government in the 
world, date their freedom and constitutionality 
from the battle of the Boyne. They were won, and 
such as they are, they are still sustained by the 
force of arms, and nothing else. Without stand- 
ing armies, no Government in the world, save 
ours, would last a month. They have all made 
the same mistake which is often made here; they 
have confounded sovereign power, which is con- 
ventional, with sovereignty, which isan eternal truth. 


| They do not comprehend the American theory. 


Now, sir, what is that? It is, thatthe people, 
and no other, are sovereign. Not the commander 
of the army, (that, though composed of citizens, 
yet overawing and controlling the people,) what- 
ever sovereign powers he may usurp; nor the 
counselors he may, in his discretion, call to his 
aid as Lords or Commons; but that the people 
alone are sovereign, invested of their own right 
with ** supreme and.incontrollable power;”’ indi- 
visible and inalienable, because nething can be 
** supreme”? that is divisible or alienable. What 
people, [ may be asked? Are they the mob of the 
Agora or the Comitia—the fierce democracy of 
Athens, or the wild plebs of Rome, at once elect- 
ors, lawgivers, and judges, led by alternate dem- 
agogues? No. The people of the States; the 
people who declared that they were ‘‘ free and in- 
dependent States,’’ and ieakeed themselves from 
all allegiance to the British Crown. In that aet 
they renounced the name of ‘ colonies’? depend- 
ent, and assumed that of ‘* States independent,” 
States already organized—under the repudiated 
name of colonies—into political communities, so- 
cial compacts, or patriarchal iselations, as you 
may choose to adopt the hypothetica) nomencla- 
ture of Locke or Sieaes and long accustomed 
to exercise their proper sovereignty of the peo- 
ve by the vote of a majority of them, subject 
vefore then to the imperial veto of the British 


' Crown. This was the purport of the Declaration 


of Independence, the achievement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the corner-stone of the American 
Constitution—that, in the people of organized 
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one insect from another, one individual from an- 
other, one genus from another, one world from 
another; but form, essential as it is, yields to 
quality. The free States might, by agreement 


States resided the only true sovereignty, and that 
it Was t@beexercised through their votes, whether 
viva roce or in the ballot-box. All history, all our 
archives, desienate, de monstrate, and forever settle 
this as the definition of sovereignty made by the 
American Revolution, and tt 
tribution to politi al science and progress. 
What. ina word, did all thisamount to? Sim- 
ply to this: that pr ople, organized, of course, as 
people always have been who were not Ssavarves, 
sovereienty, or the ultimate, 
indivisible, and inalienable supreme control in 
their own hands, exercise it, not by involuntary 
delegation to the armed superiority, controlled by 
Kines, Lords, or their Commons, but at their 
own individual discretion through the ballot-box, 
and exercise itas potently as any despot one arth. 
Yes, as potently as any despot. Suppose, sir, 
that all the peopl of any State should refuse to 
go to the elections for State Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, where would be the State government? 
Suppose the people of all the States should refuse 


s sole result as acon- 
have the quality of usurpation and tyranny. Sir,. 
the forms of the republic were preserved in Rome, 


scription was consuming her life, and chains were 
clanking upon her hands. The forms of a free 
government often survive usurpation, just as the 
casket may remain after the jewels have been 
broken. Whenever a sectional party takes pos- 
session of the Government, the spirit of the Con- 


should, retaining 


around a dead body. 
the overthrow of the Government, the ascendency 
of the Republican party, because its principles 
conduet to her destruction. No free people will 
everallow its destinies to be controlled by another. 
No distinct and positive system of labor and so- 
to vote for Representatives to Congress, where || ciety can safely be ruled by a foreign and hostile 
would be your FederalGovernment? I make ex- | one. And you declare your system to be foreign 
treme suppositions. But they illustrate the prin- | and hostile to ours. You proclaim that yours or 
ciple that all power was acknowledged by our Rev- | ours must be destroyed. How, then, can we 
olution to be in the people organized in States; || commit the Government to you? No; the South 
and peaceably, quietly, without aid of arms, or | will be blind and idiotic if she does not, in this 
the commanders of armed mercenaries, they can | dead!y but unnatural war which you have forced 
fully and thoroughly control their government, and upon her, resist your ascendency even to the utter 
demonstrate they are sovereign—** the subversion of the Union. Your ascendency would 

inaugurate a struggle more awful to her than war, 


supreme 
power.” 
pestilence and famine; for it would be a struggle 


And, now, sir, apply this theery to the Terri- 
tories. Are they organized and independent po- 
litical States? llave they a people? Can they 
through the ballot-box fully and thoroughly con- 
trol their government? No. They are nascent 
communities, not organized into States, and they 
can exercise nosovercignty but that of brute force. 

The doctrine of territorial sovereignty is not 
only founded upon an exploded theory, but it is | 
unjust and destructive to the South in its opera- 
tions. It is a substitute for the Wilmot proviso, 
and distinguishes against slave property just as | 
clearly. If property in slaves be of equal grade 


| of internecine strife. 
The avowed principles, too, of the Republican 


They are the condemnation of the fugitive slave 
law, the enactment of the Wilmot proviso, and the 
admission into the Union of no more slave States. 
‘Though the fugitive slave clause was put into the 
Constitution as the price of the splendid cession of 
the Northwest by Virginia, and as the price of the 
Government, too, you stigmatize itas savage, and 
seek to reduce it to an inane and hollow mockery. 
with property in everything else, then it ts as high || You would enact the Wilmot proviso, and thereby 
above the reach of [aw as any other property. || exclude the South from the common territory, and 
Now, squatter or popular sovereignty operates to |! pronounce property in slaves to be inferior in right, 
except property in slaves from the class of other | and immoral in kind. You would admit no more 
property, and subjects it to an ordeal from which |! slave States, and thereby contract the slavehold- 
all other is free. Tn one word, law only regulates || ing power within its present limits. 
other property; but property in slaves it destroys, And why all this?) Because slavery, you say, 
or may destroy. Slavery ean go into a Territory | is immoral, unjust, and destructive, and therefore 
only as property, not as an institution. As the 
latter only can it be known to politics; and the || against it, and confine it within the narrowest 
latter it does not become till the Territory is || bounds. ‘To restrict slavery and usurp the Ter- 
organized into a State. When property in slaves || ritories for yourselves, you arm the Government 
is regarded just like property im anything else, || with omnipotence, and substitute the numerical 
this controversy will be settled, and not till then. || majority for the compromises of the Constitution. 
I come now to the question, what is our pol- | You will admit no more slave States, that you 
i 
| 
| 
| 


iey? Upon this point I shall speak only as a |! may curb the power of the South; and you would 
southern man. The North and the South, with || confine slavery within its present area, that it may 
different social and industrial systems, and with 
diversities of temper, sentiment, and material in- | 
terests, are revolving upon the same Federal axis, | 
and developing their own peculiar types of pros- 
perity and civilization. ‘They presented to the 
world the unparalleled and «splendid spectacle of || 
sovereign States in harmonious association, and |} 
| 


wall of fire around the South, and wait for the 
time when the increase of population will press 
| upon the means of subsistence; when competition 


from famine into the embrace of servile war. 

But, if you of the Republican party had control 
| of the Government, could you wait for the gradual 
destruction of slavery in the States, by the oper- 
} ation of natural causes? Would not fanaticism 
the South fulfill their destinies in harmony and || become fiercer through the possession of power ? 
reconciliation? Can the Federal Union be pre- || Wouldnot anexcited conscience urge on its zealots 
served? T wil! stand aside and let the future || with amore consuming rage ? Would not the sen- 
answer the question. But, I will say that the || timent which united the free States, and scized 
South, whatever else may perish, must and shall || the Government, compel the abolition of slavery 
be saved. 

Sir, the great controversy between the North 
and the South is drawing to a close. We of the 
South siand upon right, truth, and justice, and 
we will not yield a hair's breadth. “This Gov- 
ernment must not be a foreign Government to us, 
or it must perish. The policy | would urge upon 


of different systems of society and labor, work- 
ing to maturity through distinct but not necessa- 
rily conflicting developments. Can the North and 


tory prove this? ‘Thirty years ago the anti-slavery 
party only asked for the right of petition; then 
it asked for free discussion; now it claims the 
right to exelude slavery from the Territories; to 
' abolish it in the District of Columbia; to reject a 
slave State from admission into the Union; and 
the South is, to prepare for the dissolution of the |) its teachings have been but recently carried out 
Union. If the exigency does not arise, very || in a bloody irruption upon the soil of a slavehold- 
well; if it does, she will then be ready to meet it || ing State. Commit the Government to it, and 
promptly. If the Republican party should get || would not its demands advance and its audacity 
possession of the Government, the Union must || increase? What have we seen elsewhere? When 
perish. It will not do to say that it will have || the abolition of slavery in the West Indies was 
acquired it under the forms of the Constitution. || first agitated, the statesmanship of England op- 
Form, | admit, is essential. By form you know || posed it. Mr. Pitt, with that keen sagacity which 


among themselves, seize the Government, under | 
the forms of the Constitution; but the act would | 


while tyrants were treading her down, while pro- || 


stitution will be slain and its fogyms will only hang | 
The South will resist, to | 


of social systems, embittered by all the horrors 


arty are a proclamation of war against the South. | 


truth, justice, and religion, compel you to war | 


| perish through suffocation. You would build a || 


|| will pauperize labor, and society will shudder | 


in the States themselves? Does not our own his- |! 


eneuinimenenn LL 


[January 25, 


Ho. or Reps. 
made him almost prophetic, declared th 
think of emancipating the slaves, would be lite] 
short of insanity.’’ When it was proposed jn ' 

_ House of Commons, Mr. Canning was « shocked 
at its rashness,’’ exposed its fallacy, and aa l 
the colonies. Though defeated for a time. = 

| anti-slavery party rallied again. It now attacked 

|| the slave trade; it organized societies, and. ron 
agated agitation against the slave trade alone 4 
declared. So strong was the feeling against ai 
lition, that Mr. Wilberforce solemnly deelared ‘- 
the face of all Europe, that he had no such vin - 

“that it was against the slave trade, not a 

that his efforts were directed.””) Mr, Sto an 

| too, a leading and influential anti-slayery eae 

cate, denied the charge ‘as stale and idle. as aa ‘h 
out of time as out of place;’’ and pointedly 
clared, that the individual who presumed even to 
mention orallude to the emancipation of the slaves 
might be ‘* justly brandet as an incendiary, and 
prosecuted to condign punishment, as a mov: rel 
| sedition.”’ 

_ And yet, as soon as they got power, they abol- 

ished slavery itself. But afew years before, they 

| denied that such was their purpose, and declayyii 
the scheme to be ‘incendiary and seditious:” | 

_the moment they obtained power, they consury 
mated it, heedless of sedition and bloodshed: and 
to the charge of breaking faith and violating thei; 
professions, what did they say? They said; 

** Nothing surely can be more UNTRUE than the assertion 
that emancipation never was heard of till the abolition was 
obtained. Assuredly the tullest avowal of their vurimay; 

| ViEWs Was made by those wise, humane individuals, ay 

| the pistTictT NoTIce of their intentions, when they treate 
as absurd the notion of perpetual bondage, indulged jy thy 
prospect of the PRESENT GENERATION Witnessing the transi 
tion of slavery into tree labor,’? &c.—Edinburg Revie, 
No. 77, page 126. 


at, “to 


it 


Let the Government pass into the hands of thy 
Republican party, and how long will it be befor 
slavery in the States will be invaded? Are the 
| professions of this party any stronger, or mon 
| sincere, than were the professions of Mr. Wilber- 
| force and the anti-slavery party of England? Have 
| not the Republican party, too, given the “fullest 
‘| avowal of it ultimate views,’ and a * distinct notice 
| of its intentions,’’ by declaring that the “ notion of 
| perpetual bondage is absurd,’’ and by urging the 
| ** transition of slavery into freelabor?”’ You need 
| not plead that the Constitution will interpose, for 
| they hold the Union to be consolidated; and, in 
grasping the Government through sectional pre- 
‘|, dominance, they will have subverted the Consti- 
tution. No; the history of the past will be illus- 
| trated in the history of the future, if the South 
|| submits to theascendency of the Republican party. 
|| Abolition of slavery, a war of races, depopula- 
| tion, and barbarism—these will be her doom. 
| I would, then, resist the ascendency of the Re- 
| publican party, even to the overthrow of the 
amen Its success would destroy the character 
of the Government, and convert a confederacy of 
| sovereign States into the despotism of mere num- 
| bers. It would lay the hand of spoliation upon th 
_ industry of the South, dry up her resources, and 
| close the retinue of wrongs by invoking or pre- 
| cipitating the horrors of servile war. Agais! 
| wrongs and outrages such as these, the Sout! 
|| would be justified in every measure of resistave’. 
| The shadows of the future are hanging over bert 
| pathway, and she is preparing for events. Th 
| arch of the Union has already started from |! 
| place, and it threatens even now to tumble in, 4 
|| heap of rubbish. 
|| hat a spectacle does the South now prese! 
to the world! The South, with her matchless 
| rcsources, her splendid domain, and with millions 
on millions of gallant people, still clinging to th's 
| Union, though she knows it only by its oppre> 
sions. What has she given to it in the pas’ 
| She has given blood and treasure; gemus '' 
| statesmanship; courage andarms. An illustrio"'* 
| southerner roused the colonies to resistance; " 
| illustrious southerner led the armies of the Rev 
lution to victory; and illustrious southerners built 
| up this Government from foundation stone ” 
| battlement and parapet. Nor have her contribu- 
| tions in modern times been stinted. She gave ‘ 
/men who led the Republic safely through \ 
| second war of pehieuabvents She gave the me, 
too, who, in the late war with Mexico, carrie’ 
| your arms to the famed capital of the enemy, and 
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illustrated oy 
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Splendid, also, as have 
een her contributions to arms and statesmanship, 
she has added no scanty treasures to American 
iterature. In every field of letters she has left 
jer footprints; and when the names of all other 
\merican authors are forgotten, save that of Fen- 
“pore Cooper, the admiration of posterity will | 
-ontinue to brighten round the memory of one | 
che has given to the world as the ** great wizard 
»¢ American romance, {Simms.] Yes, the South 
hes made a history, an er a civilization; 
und she can defend them all. 
~ Why, then, does the South pause in the estab- 
shment of an independent government? Sim- 
oly because she is under the spell of the past, its 
traditions and its memories; and because she hopes 
fora “returning sense of justice”’ at the North, 
which may secure her safety in the Union. Day | 
hy day the spell is dissolving; and when she de- 
<pairs of this ** returning sense of justice’’—and 
many of her truest sons have already despaired 
of it—she will shatter the bonds of the Union, 
and vindicate her independence. Should the Re- 
publican party succeed in the next presidenual 
election, my advice to the South is, to snap the 
cords of the Union at once and forever. Lappre- | 
ciate the superior entanglements and difficulties 
of the border States, and will look, at first, only 
to the States further South. They must with- 
draw from the Union, and establish a confederacy | 
for themselves. This they can do without dis- 
wrbing their social system in the least degree. || 
Their State governments are sufficient for all do- 
mestic purposes, and a federal one can be organ- 
ized among themselves, in time to meet all foreign 
aims or complications. What would such acon- 
federacy have to fear? Nothing. Absolutel 
Foreign Powers would court her alli- 
ance, and no Government on this continent would 
dare to invade her. 

This Union, great and powerful as it is, can be 
tumbled down by the act of any one southern 
State. If Florida withdrew, the Federal Govern- 
ment would not dare to attack her. If it did, its 
vands would dissolve as if melted by lightning. 
Leta southern State withdraw, and wherever her 
flag floats, it will be respected, for it will be the 
flag of the slaveholding world. But touch it with 
armed hand, and the whole South would rush to 
its defense, and would emerge from the struggle 
with an organized slaveholding confederacy. And 
how vast would be the power of the South! She 
isnow more imperial than Rome ever was. If, 
by some cataclysm of nature, the great West, with 
its fertile fields and rich harvests, were lost to 
earth, mankind would only pause for a moment 
in contemplating the ruin, as some fearful catas- 
trophe of nature. If the North, with its crowded 
marts and vast factories, were at a single stroke 
swallowed up in an abyss, commerce would still 
move on, and the footsteps of power halt only far 
a moment. 

But if the South could, in the twinkling of an || 
eye, be struck into primeval chaos, how would 
ithe? The civilized world would avert her face, 
the advance of nations would be arrested, and | 
every throne in Europe would be reduced to dust | 
andashes. Yes, the South has the monopoly of 
‘ropical productions, and upon them hang the 
destin 8 of peace, civilization, and empire. And 
the South, with all these elements of power and 
luyincibility, is told that she is to be bound to this 

nion through all the mutations of time. Ma- 
zeppa ts to be tied to the black horse, and, with 
hungry wolves pursuing, to plunge madly on 
through field = forest, across plain and river, 
on and on and on, till both dying man and dying 
beast fall shattered together. u 

And, if she resists, what? She is threatened 
With subjugation. From whom come these impu- 
dent and idiotic threats? What sacrament of bap- 
ism has consecrated these men into the commu- 
ion of rulers?: What achievements of arms have 
illustrated their escutcheons? Sir, if a northern 

wmy should come down to subjugate the South, 
twill be the first one in our history that has en- 


wae on southern soil. Will it come now, when 
tt dy 


he r 





nouing. 











a not come in the trials of the Revolution? | 
= 1781, when all the forces of the British were 
eathering upon the soil cf Virginia, what help had | 
she from the North? 
y » Tr ~ 
New Sertes—No. 7 


ithem by aseries of victories, unmatched || 


bly. 


Hear the remonstrance of her General Assem- 
It says: 

“ °Tis not from the impulse of vanity that they would re 
member past transactions; but it is necessary, in order te 
wrest Virginia from the load gf obloquy with which she 
hath been oppressed by those Who rashly judge from de- 
tached facts, and not from a collective view of public trans- 
actions. Ere the war began, we heard the cries of our 
brethren at Boston, and paid the tax due to distress. We 
accompanied our northern allies during almost every pro~ 
gressive stride it made, where danger seemed to solicit our 
ardor. We bled with them at Quebec, at Boston, at Har- 
laem, at White Plains, at Fort Washington, at Brandywin: , 
at Germantown, at Mud Island, at White Marsh, at Sara- 
toga, at Monmouth, and at Stony Point. We almost stood 
alone at Trenton and at Princeton, and during the winter 
campaign that followed. 

*« But when we came to look for our northern allies, after 
we had thus exhausted our powers in their defense—when 


Carolina and Georgia became the theaters of war—they | 


were not to be found. 
Stono, at Savannah, at Charleston, at Monk’s Corner, at 
Buford’s defeat, at Lanneau’s Ferry, at Cainden, at King’s 
Mountain, at the Cowpens, and at Georgetown. 


We felt that they were absent at | 


Whiist | 


we are continuing our.utmost exertions to repair the mighty | 


losses sustained in defending almost every State in the 
Union, we at length find ourselves invaded, and threatened 
with the whole weight of the American war. 


When the | 
northern States were attacked, the sluices of paper credit | 


were not only opened, but the foree of all America con- | 
centered to the point of danger. Now, northern and south- | 


ern departments are formed, calculated more to starve the 
only active war than for the purpose of common defense. 

** Let it be remembered that Georgia and South Carolina 
are lost; that North Carolina, in a state of uncertainty from 
continual alarms, cannot furnish supplies, and that Mary- 
land hath sent only men; Virginia, then, impoverished by 
detending the northern department, exhausted by the south- 
ern war, now finds the whole weight of it on her shoulders. 
Even after these departments were formed, Congress called 
for, and, after great exertion on our part, actually received 
half a million for the northern army. ‘The war having con- 
verted its rage from the northern to the southern States, 
the former, thus exonerated from the immediate obligations 
of the Union, might have seized the opportunity of com 
pleting their levies, which would have enabled them to 
return with accumulated vigor to our assistance. But they 
were employed in availing themselves of resolutions of 
Congress, by which they got rid of their State paper at the 
expense of the Union; whilst Virginia was lett struggling 
under that unwieldy load from which no exertions could 
disengage her; during the continuance of those enormous 
expenses she was forced to yield to, or leave the southern 
war to expire through famine. 

“Thus situated, our only recourse is the wretched one of 
more paper money, in addition to enormous taxes, which 


| are the more peculiarly distressing as they must be collected 


whilst near ten thousand of our citizens, exclusive of our 
regular troops, are in the field. A taxgof four and a fourth 
per cent. on a specie valuation of property; a tax of thirty 
pounds of tobacco and two bushels of corn on each tithe- 
able; a tax of three thousand beeves; a tax of three thou. 
sand suits of clothes; a tax of seventy-four wagons and 
teams, besides many occasional seizures, and other collat- 
eral dues, all to be paid in the present year, do, when added 
to the emissions of £21,000,000 in three months, prove that 
Virginia hath not heen unmindtul of the extraordinary 
efforts expected from her. 

* Thus exhausted with our former exertions, thus strain 
ing every nerve in present defense, pressed with a great 
hostile army, and threatened with a greater, beset with ene- 
mies, both savage and disciplined, the Assembly of Virginia 
do, in behalf of their State, and in behalf of the common 
cause, in the most solemn manncr summon the other States 
to their assistance. They demand aids of men, money, 
and every warlike munition. If they are denicd, the con- 
sequences be on the heads of those who refuse them. The 
Assembly of Virginf call the whole world and future gen- 
cratiens to witness that they have done their duty, that they 
have prosecuted the war with earnestness, and they are still 
ready so to act; in conjunction with the other States, as to 
prosecute it to a happy and glorious period.’’ 


In the trials of the Revolution, no northern 
army came to the aid of Virginia; will they come 
now, from lust of spoils and lust of power, to sub- 


jugate her? Sir, history is repeating itself. Eighty 


years ago, when the colonies murmured against 
the unjust taxation of the British Crown, Lord 
North declared he would conquer them to sub- 
mission. ‘*I will send,’’ said he * fifty thousand 
soldiers to conquer the rebellious colonies. If 
they will not do, I will send one hundred thou- 
sand. If more are needed, I will send two hun- 
dred thousand.’’ Well, they came. The army 
came, and the navy came; and lo! the result! 

A few months ago, I stood in the proudest hall 
of England, and as | trod its aisles, decked with 
flags and trophics won from every land and clime, 
I remembered that she had carried from the green 
homes of our sires only shame and defeat. 

Let these praying men, of whom the member 


| from Ohio [Mr. Cornwiy] speaks, come. Let the 
| northern army come. 
'| drive back the Black Republican myrmidons. She 
| asks no aid from morta) power. She has no more 
| compromises to make. 


The South will herself 


She ought never to have 
made the first one. Butshe has made the last con- 
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she will burst the bonds which unite her with 
faithless confederates; will pull down the Federal 
temple; and, gathering up her household gods, 
and with justice, truth, and the Constitution on 
her side, will go forth to meet the future, leaning 
on the arm of the Almighty. Free from restric- 
tions, unworried by fanaticism, and with every 
clog and impediment taken from her path, she will 
fulfill her destiny; while civilization will gather 
round her banner, as bright and beautiful as morn- 


ing round the mountain spread. 


THE CALHOUN REVOLUTION: 
ITS PROGRESS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. DOOLITTLE, 
; OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue Senate, January 3, 1860. 


{REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 


Mr. DOOLITTLE said: 

Mr. Presipent: I desire to submit a few observ- 
ations upon one portion of the President’s mes- 
sage, referred to by the honorable Senator [Mr. 
Brown] who has just preceded me. [ read from 
the message: 

**T cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, of the question 
of slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect 
so truly formidable at the commencement of my Adminis 
tration. The right has been established of every citizen to 
take his property of any kind, including slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all the States of 
the Confederacy, and to have it protected there under the 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress, nor a Territorial 


Legislature, nor any human power, has any authority to 
annul or impair this vested right.” 


ITS BASTS AND 


And again, I read, upon the same page: 
“Thus has the status of a Territory, during the interme- 


| diate period trom its first settlement until it shall become a 


State, been irrevocably fixed by the final decision of the 
Supreme Court.” 


In the first place, sir, what strikes me with 


| great force is the radical change in the epinions 
| of Mr. Buchanan within the last twelve years. 
| Twelve years ago, he stated deliberately to the 


American people that ‘* the inference, in his opin- 


| ion, was irresistible that Congress had the power 
| to legislate upon the subject ef slavery in the 


Territorics.’’ To-day, as President, he declares 
that— 


‘ The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the com- 
mon Territories belonging equally to all the States of the 
Contederacy, aud to have it protected there under the Fed- 


| eral Constitution ;”? and that ** neither Congress, nora'ler- 


ritorial Legislature, nor any human power, has any author 
ity to annul or itnpair this vested right.”’ 

Sir, is it not most remarkable that a man of his 
ability and experience, after having, at the ripened 
age of fifty years and upwards, declared that the 
question is so free from all doubt that, in his opin- 


| ion; the inference is irresistible that Congress has 


the power to legislate upon the subject of slavery 


_ in the Territories, should, for some reason, now, 


in the later years of his life, after he has passed 
the period of threescore, so completely change 


| his opinions on this question as to maintain and 


declare that ‘* neither Congress, nor a Territorial 
Legislature, nor any human power,”’’ has the 
right to resist the introduction of slavery into the 
Territories of the United States, or ‘* to annul or 
impair that vested right?’? What an extraordi- 
nary change must have come over the opinion of 
this man within the last few years! 

But, sir, the change in his opinion is no greater 
than the change which has come over the opinions 
of hundreds and thousands in the southern States. 
In 1846, the opinion found few advocates among 
the men of the South that Congress had not the 


'| constitutional power to legislate upon the subject 
| of slavery in the Territories; and fewer still, that 


| cession to save the Union; and, if pressed further, |) 


| 
| 

| 
1} 
] 
| 


| thought. 


slavery is carried into and protected in them under 
the Federal Constitution. There were none at 
the North. It is a new thought; it is an after- 
Itis not an original conclusion to which 
men’s minds have come, but it is a part of a sys- 
tematic attempt to revolutionize public opinion, 
to promote what the slave power deems to be its 
pecuniary and political interests. The leading 
men of the Scuth, having taken these new grounds, 
have dictated to the party in power; during the 











* For the original report, see page 300 Cong. Globe. 
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SOTH 
last and present Administratic 
opinions and its policy. 


eens 


Cona....1st Sess. The Calhoun Revoluti 


; le a Te : 
yn, a change in its || ural and normal condition of the laboring man is 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| that of a slave; and that the true ground on which 


A distinguished gentleman, the Vice President || to reconcile this conflict between capital and labor 


of the United States, for whom I entertain the | 
highest respect, in a late speech delivered in Ken- 
tucky, used the following language, speaking of 
the different state of circumstances under which 
the men of the South now find themselves, com- 
pared with what it was ten years ago: 

«“ We have the Executive; we have the laws; we have 
the decisions of the courts; and that is a great advance 
from where we stood ten years ago.”’ 

In February, 1847, Mr. Calhoun introduced in 
the Senate a resolution declaring, for the first 
time, this doctrine, that the Constitution, of its 
own force, guaranties the right to take slaves 
into the Territories of the United States; and, at 
the same time, another resolution denying the 
power of Congress to inhibit it. Up to that me, 
very few, among the prominent men at the South, 
assented to that doctrine. Under his lead, how- 
ever, they have changed their ground, and have 
changed the ground of the Democratic party, 
using its organization to force on a revolution in 
opinion on this question; and, to a very great 
extent, I confess, they have already succeeded 
with those who sull act with that party. 

I do not deny that they voted against the *con- 
gressional seahibidion sought to be applied in 
1846; but what I say is this: that there were very 
few of them who took the ground at that day that 
the Congress of the United States, under the Con- 
stitution, had not the power to make the prohibi- 
tion, if they sought to apply it. Sir, the whole 
history of this Government, from the beginning 
down to 1847, was a history of prohibition or 
limitation of slavery on the part of Congress; and 
there never was an act organizing any Territor 
under the authority of the United States, which 
did not in the act itself recognize the power of 
Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
previous to 1847; but I shell have occasion to 
refer to them more in detail hereafter. 


I desire for a single moment now to inquire | 


wobe this thing to the 
ias brought about this 


into, and, if possible, 
bottom, and see what 


revolution of sentiment upon this question. The | 


truth is, that the South have changed their ground 
on the whole subject of slavery—slavery in the 
abstract, and slavery in its relations to the legis- 
lative and judicial powers of this Government. 
We of the Republican party stand where our 
fathers stood, where your fathers stood, and 
where you yourselves stood but a very few years 
ago, on this question of slavery. You then, and 
your fathers always, admitted slavery to be an 
evil, to be tolerated as a necessity until you could 
see your way to get rid of it; but you did not 
take the ground that slavery was a blessing and 
in accordance with natural right. 

You have not, until recently, assumed the doc- 
trine that the natural and normal condition of the 
laboring man is that ofa slave. It is within the 
last few years that this doctrine has been promul- 
gated at the South, and I grant that there it has 


madeand is making most rapid strides. It reaches | 


| 





your schools, and it reaches your churches, and | 


itreaches your public journals. 

Mr. CHESNUT. With the permission of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I deny that the position 
at the South is that the normal condition of the 
laboring man is that of slavery. The position is, 
that the normal condition of the African among 
us is that ofslavery, and the proper condition. It 


is the true and only beneficial relation. That is || 


the ground we assume as the position, not of the 
white laborer, but of the African laborer, in this 
country. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of the leading men and journals 
of the South, in defending slavery, do not under- 
take to jusuty it on the ground of negro slavery 
alone. "The Review of Mr. De Bow, the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, the Charleston Mercury, the 
Richmond Examiner, and the book published by 
Mr. Fitzhugh, which was commended very gen- 
erally by the leading Democratic press to the 
people of the South, take the eee and justify 
slavery, not because slaves are negroes—the de- 
seendants of Ham—but put it upon the broader 
ground, and, as they allege, the only defensible 
ground upon which slavery can rest, that the nat- 








is, that capital should own its labor,and not hire 


it. . 

{Mr. Doouirr.e was here interrupted by Mr. 
Cray, of Alabama, and also by Mr. Brown, of 
Mississippi, who made some remarks, which are 
omitted, substantially concurring with Mr. Cues- 
nut. See Appendix, Note A.]} 

Mr. President, I shall, perhaps, from what has 
now occurred, do what I did not intend in the out- 
set, refer to some southern authorities bearing on 
this question. Ido not say that all the leading 
men and presses of the South to-day take the 
ground that the laboring man is a slave, whether 


their leading presses and some of their leading 
men do take that position, and do justify slavery 
upon the ground that the true way to reconcile 
this troublesome question of capital and labor is 
simply this: that capital should own its labor, 
and not hire it. The honorable Senator from 
| South Carolina, [Mr. Hammonp,] the colleague 
of the gentleman who first interrupted me, in his 
famous speech delivered here, denominated the 
‘* mud-sill speech’’—I speak of it with no disre- 
| spect to him, but merely to designate the speech 
in which that term was used—substantially took 
the ground that the laboring white men of the 
North were slaves in fact, though not in name, 
as much so as the negroes of the South who are 
actually held in the condition of slavery. That 
is one authority. 

{Here Mr. Cursnxut made some more extended 
remarks. Mr. D. resumed.] 

I do not deny that men at the South differ in 
their opinions, some, perhaps the majority, as 
yet, maintaining that the doctrine that the natural 
and normal condition of the laboring man is that 
of a slave, applies to the negro race, and to the 
| negro race alone; but, at the same time, I main- 
| tain that leading men and presses at the South 
undertake to justify slavery,not upon the ground 








in the abstract, is right and natural, and ‘* the 
| most safe and stable basis for free institutions in 
| the world.”’ 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him. I want to make a sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the gentleman is from 
the South, at this stage of the discussion I will 
give way. 

Mr. PUGH. No,sir; I wish to say something 
| to youas a northern man, if the Senator will per- 
| mit me. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desired to address myself 
to the Senate; and when I was speaking upon a 
| subject which concerned particularly southern 





| States, and was addressing myself to southern | 


men, I consented to be interrypted by them. If, 
| however, my friend from Ohio desires to say any- 
thing special, I have no objection to hear him. 
Mr. PUGH. I was about to suggest to the 
Senator, that the shortest way to settle the fact 


made a thousand times to the people of the non- 


course of assertion. Now, the Senator is contra- 
dicted; let him give the authority, and it can be 
easily settled one way or the other. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, I name the 


mond Examiner, which said: 


Rich- 


Our object in these preliminary remarks is toshow how 
unwise it is for the South to attempt to justify negro sla- 
very as an exceptional institution. It is the only form of 


|! slavery which bas excited the prejudices of mankind, and 


| given rise to abolition ; the only kind of slavery which has 
| not been, until recently, universal. The experience, the 
| practices, and the history of mankind, amply vindicate sla- 
| Very, in the abstract, as a natural, universal, and conserva- 
| tive institution. In justifying slavery in the general or ab- 
| stract, we have to contend with the yg growing out 
| of the African slave trade, out of the cruel treatment of 
| slaves wherever that trade exists, and the still greater prej- 
| udices of race andcolor. Still, itis shown by history, both 
| sacred and profane, that domestic slavery is a natural, nor- 
_ mal, and, till lately, universal institution.” 


| The Richmond Enquirer I will name for an- 
| other 





: Its Basis and Its Progress—Mr. Doolittle. 


white or black, but I do maintain that some of | 


of negro slavery as an exceptional institution, but | 
upon the broader and higher ground that slavery, || 


was to name some man or some newspaper, be- | 
cause I have heard just such suggestions as that | 


slaveholding States, and I believe it has done | 
more to produce this ill blood than any other | 
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| Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me 
| a moment? I did not hear the words, ‘ 
| slavery,’’ in the extract which he has read 
i} I want to know now, after reading that e 
| merely, severed from the context, by what a 
|; ity he maintains that the Richmond Ex 
holds to the doctrine that slavery is the 
- , z = normal 
condition of the laboring ciasses of all races ? I 
say that the very extract he has read fails to sys 
tain his allegation, and I venture to assert tha. 
if he will produce the whole article, it 
prove it clearly. 
(Mr. Cray here made some further remarks 
mainly personal to himself. ] : 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Astothe meaning of the 
paragraph I have read, that is a question of con- 
| struction between the honorable Senator and my- 
self. y 
Mr. CLAY. I ask for the word “ white» 
there. 
|| Mr. DOOLITTLE. It seems to me perfectly 
clear that the construction I give is correct, [; 
claims that slavery cannot be defended as an jy. 
| stitution based on negroslavery alone. The Rich). 
mond Enquirer took the same ground when itsaid: 
“ Until recently, the defense of slavery has labored under 
great difficulties, because its apologists—for they wer: 
merely apologists—took half-way ground. They confined 
the defense of slavery to mere negro slavery, thereby giving 
up the slavery principle, admitting other forms of slayer, 
to be wrong, and yielding up the authority of the Bible, and 
of the history, practices, and experience of mankind. Hy. 
man experience, showing the universal success of slaye 
society, and the universal failure of free society, was un. 
availing to them, because they were precluded trom ey. 
ploying it by admitting slavery in the abstract to be wrong, 
I'he defense of mere negro slavery involved thei in stijj 
greater difficulty. 
| “The line of defense, however, is now changed. “The 
| 
| 
' 


for 
white 
; and 
Xtract 
uthor- 
aMiner 


t that, 
will dis. 





South?’— 


The editor undertakes to speak for the South— 


“The South now maintains that slavery is right, natural, 

and necessary. It shows that all Divine and almost aj! 

human authority justifies it. The South further charges 

that the little experiment of free society in Western Europe 
| has been, from the beginning, a cruel failure, and that symp. 
toms of failure are abundant in our North. While it is 
far more obvious that negroes be slaves than whites—for 
they are only fit to labor, not to direct—yet the principle of 
slavery is in itself right, and does not depend on difference 
| of complexion.”’ 

Mr. Johnson, a distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, in a speech delivered in the city of Phil- 
| adelphia in 1856, said, substantially, that the 
| ground on which the South now stands is, that 
— should own and not hire its labor. 

ut, Mr. President, it is not material to my 
|| present purpose to inquire how many or how few 
| of the men of the South now maintain these views. 
|| Most certainly, I shall not stand here to question 
|| for one moment the sincerity of those gentlemen 
who disclaim such extreme opinions, and main- 
tain, as they now do, that slavery should be con- 
|| fined to the negro racealone. I take themat their 
1 word, and accept precisely what they now say. 
|| 


| 
| 
i 

1] 


| 


Their position 1s, that slavery is a blessing; an 
institution approved of God, and to be maintained 
by man. That I understand to be the ground 
upon which the gentlemen now stand. Well, sw, 
that is, substantially, all that I intended to say in 
the beginning, when I was interrupted, in order 
to show that the South have changed their ground 
on this question of slavery—negro slavery, if you 
please. How long is it since the leading men ot 
the South, and in all the States of the South, their 
judges upon the benches of their supreme courts, 
their statesmen in Congress and out of Congress, 
took the ground which the Richmond Enquirer 
stated was taken by the South, that slavery was 
un evil to be apologized for; to be borne as a he- 
cessity, rather than bear something worse? How 
long is it since they have taken the ground tha! 
slavery is a positive good, a divine institution, 0” 
which you may ask the blessing of the Church and 
the blessing of Heaven? It has all come up within 
the last few years, under the lead of Mr. Calhoun; 
there is no disputing this fact. 

Sir, but the other day, in this very Senate, the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter,} in spesk- 
ing of the course which had been pursued by Mr. 
Letcher, the lately elected Governor of Virgin, 
|| in relation to some speeches or doctrines that had 
| been promulgated in Western Virginia, stood up 
here and stated the fact frankly, in_substance— 





I speak from memory—that we in Virginia have 
changed our ground; we do not stand where we 
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: ood anciently; we do not stand where our fa- oo First, that the power of Congress to restrictor || at that decision, they may and must pass on the 
' ‘hors stood upon this slavery question; as much || limit its expansion shall be given up 3 law itself before they can apply it; but they pass 
i pe to say, We do not believe in what Washington |} Secondly, that the people of a Territory shall || upon the questions of law merely as the means of 
t nelieved and Jefferson believed and Madison be- || have no power to limit or exclude it; and arriving at their decisions, as incidental to the duty 
c iieved and Monroe believed, and all the leading hirdly, that by a decree of the Supreme Court, |) which they have to perform in deciding the rights 
r men of Virginia, for the first fifty ears of our which the President declares to be irrevocable, || of the parties. The court may deci e right or 
] existence under the Constitution, elieved; we the Constitution, of its own force, guaranties the wrong; and whether they decide right or wrong, 
[ have changed our opinions in Virginia, and instead right to take and hold slaves, under its protec- if there is no appeal from their decision, the par- 
of now admitting that slavery is an evil, to be re- || tion, in all the Territories we now have, or may || ties in that particular case are bound by the de- 
’ stricted and discouraged, and which we may hope | hereafter ever acquire. cision, notwithstanding; and the rights acquired 
and pray may be some day entirely removed from Ido notcomplain of gentlemen who may change under it, whether they are based on a right de- 
the Republic, we now take the ground that it isa | their opinions. It is any man’s right—more, sir, || cision or a wrong decision, become fixed and 
, blessing, to be fostered, encouraged, and extended, || duty—to change his opinion when convinced of || vested, because there is no appeal to any other 
as a benefit to the black man and a benefit to the || error; but what I complain of is this: that when || human tribunal. 
2 white. Mr. President, J do not find fault with gen- || you have changed your opinions, you insist that But, Mr. Buchanan says, “ the status of a Ter- 
- ‘Jemen when they change their opinions || we shall also change our opinions, aad take the || ritory’’** has been irrevocably fixed by the final 
? “Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to || Same new grounds which you now take; and say, || decision of the Supreme Court.” Yes, sir, irrev- 
inturrupt him? || that if we of the free States, whom you sometimes || ocably fixed; that is the word! Sir, suppose 
P Mr. DOOLITTLE. Certainly. | call the majority in this Confederacy, shall still || this court should change its vpinion to-morrow: 
Mr. MASON. The Senator, I presume, in re- || maintain the same opinions which our fathers || would that change the Constitution? Suppose 
y ferring to a Senator from Virginia, referred to my || Maintained, and your fathers maintained, and || that,in any new case coming before it, this same 
t colleague. || upon which you have but recently changed your || question of constitutional power should be again 
- Mr. DOOLITTLE. I dig. || own views, and shall honestly exercise our politi- eae and the court should do as this court 
- Mr. MASON. I have nota very distinct rec- \| calrights,and clecta President of the United States, || has often donc, and as other courts no less able 
ollection of what opinions he advanced on the || aswe legally may, whoconcurs with usin ouropin- |; and distinguished have done a thousand times in 
' occasion to which the Senator alludes. I presume || ion that slavery is an evil and ought not to be ex- || the history of judicial proceedings, overrule their 
e he alludes to a debate during the present session. | tended into the Territories, you propose, some of |} own former opinion: would that change the Con- 
. Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes, sir. || you propose, to break up the Government. Ido || stitution? Not atall, sir; the Constitution would 
, Mr. MASON. I think, however, that he has | not refer, of course, to the honorable Senator from || remain thesame, I protest against this monstrous 
d been quoted by the honorable Senator, substan- || Virginia on my left; but there are those here,and || doctrine; and especially when it is promulged by 
. tially, correctly. Certainly, I believe that because || other men standing in high places, who declare be- || the leaders of the Democratic party of the United 
s of the aggressionscommitted by the servile States, || fore the world, that unless we do acquiesce inthis | States. That was not the Democratic doctrine 
commonly called the free States, upon the condi- || change of opinion upon this question, politically | when General Jackson was President and Chief 
¢. tion of African bondage in the South, the mind || and judicially; unless we acquiesce in this doc- | Justice Taney was his Seeretary. That was not 
i of the South has been more turned toward it, and || trine, and take the ground which Mr. Buchanan | the doctrine in relation to the constitutionality of 
" hy reason of that further consideration, more de- || has taken in his message, this Government is to | the United States Bank. The Supreme Courtonce 
liberation, pondering more deeply upon the rela- || be broken in pieces, and the Constitution over- | decided that a bank was constitutional. Who be- 
E tions subsisting between the African race in this || thrown. If we, being in a majority, still hold to |, lieves, if that question was presented to that court 
: country and the white race, the opinion once en- || the opinions of those who made the Constitution, | to-day, that it would decide that a Bank of the 
Hy tertained, certainly in my own State, by able and || you will destroy the Constitution. If we, being | United States was constitutional ? 
es distinguished men and patriots, that the condi- || Ina majority, shall still cherish the opinions of The decision of judges is, after all, but an opin- 
pe tion of African slavery was one more to be de- || those who formed the Union, you will dissolve || ion of men—an opinion which must necessarily 
r plored than to be fostered, has undergone achange; || the Union. Now, sir, we havea righttocomplain | be acquiesced in by the parties whose rights are 
or and that the uniform—lI might almost say univer- 1 of that. You are to convince us by argument, | determined; but it is not an opinion to be ac- 
of sal—sentiment in my own State upon the subject || and if you can do so, it is well enough. We | quiesced in either by the legal profession, or by 
- of African bondage is, that it is a blessing to both || have no objection to any argument addressed to | political parties, or by the Senate of the United 
races—one to be encouraged, cherished, and fos- || our undefstanding, to convince us of our error; || States acting in its official ca yacity. Such opin- 
- tered; and to that extent the opinion of Virginia || but when that argument is to be accompanied _ ions are to be treated respectfully, as the opinions 
is is different from the opinion entertained by those || by a threat that the Government itself is to be | of other respectable men; but when we come to 
he distinguished men who have now gonc, but who, | destroyed unless we accede to this new opinion | actin ourcapacity as Senators of the United States, 
- we believe, best knowing their sentiments, if they || which you yourselves have recently formed, we | we do not bow down to the opinion which may 
lived in this day would coneur with us. That is | have a right to complain, I repeat, sir; and we | have been delivered in the Dred Scott case, or in . 
by the present opinion. 1 was not present. when this | do complain. any other case, by the Supreme Court of the Uni- "S 
Ww debate arose, and IT am at Sue kaa toknow how |} Mr. President, so much has been said in rela- | ted States, or of any State in this Union. Weare 3 
a tus question of the merits or demerits of the con- || tion to the decision of the Supreme Court of the | reduced to a very strange state of things, if the TN 
= dition of African bondage has arisen in the Senate || United States in the Dred Scott case, that I desire | mere dictum or opinion of any court is to be re- i 
en of the United States; for it is a question I should || to submita few words on that subjectalso. Ido | ceived, to control the action of the legislative i, 
ia think purely abstract, and with which we have || not deny the power of that court, in any case of | body of the Government, or to control the action ti 
n- nothing to do. [See Note B.] || which it has jurisdiction, to make a final decision | of great political parties. iS 
ar Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, the honor- || 1n that particular case; butif, in the course of that W ithoutdiscussing the question, which has been wa 
ty. able Senator who has just taken his seat was || adjudication, the judges of the court give expres- | often referred to, whether the Supreme Court had Be ii 
= uot present when the debate arose. This dis- || sion to an opinion bearing upon a political ques- | or had not jurisdiction over the question of the 
ied cussion has grown up and become, in its nature, || tion, I deny that that opinion has any binding | constitutionality of the Missouri compromise, I 
ind somewhat conversational, in consequence of my \| force whatever upon us, as members of the Sen- | desire, for a few moments, to call your attention 
* having been interrupted several times, having | ate, or upon the President of the United States, to the history of the legislation of this Government 
_ made in the outset a general remark on this sub- || acting in his capacity as President, either to ap- | bearing on that question; and I undertake to show 
der § jectof slavery, that the men of the South had || prove or disapprove the legislation of Congress. | that every, Administration of the Government of 
ind latterly taken different ground from that hereto- || The Supreme Court have power to decide a case | the United States, beginning with Washington, 
yr’ fore occupied by them, and the honorable Sen- || over which they have jurisdiction, because there | and coming down to the close of the administra- 
ie ator from Virginia now confirms the statement || is no other tribunal to which an appeal can be | tion of James K. Polk; yes, sir, that every ad- 
helt which I made, for which I am much obliged to || made; and, in a case of that kind, their decision | ministration, upon their official oaths, asserted and 
og the honorable Senator. I take it that it must be || is final and binding upon the parties to the suit. | exercised the power of Congress to legislate on 
- conceded that the same opinions are nét to-day || Their rights, under the decision, become vested; || the subject of slavery in the Territories, and to 
oe entertained on the subject of slavery, as an ab- || but that any opinion which they may express, in | legislate by way of restriction. To go back to the 
was Stract question, among the leading men of the || the course of that adjudication, 1s or ought tocon- || administration of Washington, the ordinance of 
_ South, which were entertained for the first fifty || trol the political or the legislative action of the | the Confederation of 1787 was reénacted, under 
low years of the existence of this Government under || members of this body, or the political action of || the Constitution, during his administration, and 
thet the Constitution of the United States. This rev- || the people of the United States, | deny altogether, || received his official signature. It was the eighth 
ae olution is fundamental; and if we go to the very || as the most dangerous of all doctrines ever pro- | act, I believe, which ever passed the Congress of 
hit bottom of it, we shall find that it is based upon the || mulged on the floor of the Senate or elsewhere. | the United States, which thus gave constitutional 
thin idea recently adopted, as the honorable gentleman || Grant to this Supreme Court, composed of judges || sanction and validity to that great measure against 
_ ‘rom Virginia has now stated, that negro slavery || irresponsible to the people, and appointed for life, | slavery extension. "In the administration of John 
the Tete. a blessing to both races, black and white. || this power of construction over the Constitution, || Adams, Indiana was organized, in which this same 
os ; Me churches of the South, the schools of the ! and, though the men upon that bench were angels || provision was reénacted. “Come down to the ad- 
Mr. an 1, the — press of the South, the Legis- | instead of men, there would be established in this || ministration of Mr. Jefferson, who was the apos- 
nia, me of the South, and the statesmen of the || Government an oligarchy as despotic as it would || tle and leader of the great Republican party —— 
“had a ae maintain that doctrine. From this || beirresponsible. It was John Randolph, I think, || country. To say nothing of the organic act - t rs 
ie . mparatively new idea have proceeded all those | who made that mostsignificant remark, ‘‘ the book || Territory of Michigan, approved by Ss hic 
a a vesies which have agitated the country for the || of Judges comes before the book of Kings. || reénacted the ordinance of 1787, excluding s oe 
Se a ears. Claiming to be a positive ood, | The business of a court is not to make or un- | forever, I come, at once, to the ae the 
e we mnie comes, of necessity, aggressive. It de- | make laws or Constitutions. Their business is || Territory of Orleans—a Territory which was ac- 
a simply to decide the rights of parties. In arriving || 


quired by treaty from France—in which the insti- 
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tution of slavery existed under the laws of France. 
The tenth section of the act organizing that Ter- 
ritory, provided that the foreign slave trade, and 
also that the domestic slave trade, should not be per- 
mitted in that Territory. Although that provision 
of the Constitution, which was to take effect in 
1808, giving Congress the power to put an end to 
the slave trade in the existing States, had not yet 
taken effect, yet in 1804, four years before that 
time, in the bill organizing the Territory of Orleans, 
the foreign slave trade was prohibited; so, too, was 
the domestic slave trade prohibited; and no man 
was permitted to take a slave into the Territory of 
Orleans for sale atall, and no slave could be taken 
into that Territory, except by a bona fide owner 
removing into the Territory for actual settlement. 
Here,even in the Territory of Orleans, where sla- 








in Revolution: 


| 


| 
| 


very existed when we acquired it, Congress exer- || 


cised the power of legislation upon the subject of 
slavery, and exercised it by way of restriction. I 


|| out entirely.] : 


do not say that it exercised all its power; I do not | 
say that Congress did all that it could do to pre- | 


vent slavery going into that Territory; but Con- 
rress did legislate on that subject, and did legis- 
fas by way of restriction. It provided that, if 
any man took a slave into the Territory for sale, 


or if any man took a slave into the Territory un- || 
less he was actually emigrating into the Territory, | 


and took the slave asa part of his settlement with 
him, the slave should be cmancipated—emanci- 
pated by act of Congress—and the man who was 
guilty of a violation of its provisions should pay 
a fine of $300. 


Mr. COLLAMER. Will the gentleman indulge | 


me a moment? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. In that same act, in rela- 
tion to the ‘Territory of Orleans, it was further 
yrovided that slaves should not be taken into that 


lerritory, cither for sale or in families, if they | 


had been imported into the United States since 
1798. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Iam obliged to my hon- 
orable friend from Vermont. | accept the correc- 
tion, and the fact is important. IT would read the 
section of the act, but [ do not desire to take up 
the time which would be necessary to do so. 

(Mr. Pven, in the course of debate, in reply, 


having given his construction to the act organiz- | 


ig Orleans Territory, 
r. Dootrrtie said: Mr. President, that the 
gentleman and myself may have no misunder- 


standing about the question of what is provided | 


in the law, I now read the section. 
Mr. Puen. 
right. 
Mr. Doourrtte. 
Orleans act: 


Here itis. I read from the 


“Sec. 10, It shall not be lawful for any person or persons || 
to import, or bring into the said Territory, from any portor | 


place without the limits of the United States, or cause or 
procure tv be so imported or brought, or knowingly to aid 
or assist in so importing or bringing, any slave or slaves. 
And every person so offending, and being thereof convicted 


Well, read it, and sce if I am not | 


before any court within said Territory, having competent | 


jurisdiction, shall forfeit and pay, for each and every slave 
so imported or brought, the sum of $300; one moiety for 
the use of the United States, and the other moiety tor the 
use of the person or persons who shall sue fur the same; 


and every slave so imported or brought shall thereupon be- || 


come entitled to, and receive, his or her freedom. 


imported or brought, or knowingly to aid or assist in so im- 
— or bringing, any slave or slaves, which shall have 

2en limported since the Ist day of May, 1798, into any port 
or place within the limits of the United States, or which 
may hereafter be so linported, from any port or place without 


the limits of the United States ; and every person so offend- | 
ing, and being thereof convicted before any court within | 


said ‘Territory, having competent jurisdiction, shall forieit 
and pay, foreach and every slave so imported or brought, 
the sum of S300; one moiety for the use of the United 
States, and the other moicty for the use of the person or 
persons who shail sue for the same.”’ 


And, now, I will call the Senator’s attention to | 


what follows. 
he has referred: 


*€ And no slave or slaves shall directly or indirectly be 
introduced into said Territory, except by a citizen of the 
United States removing into said Territory tor actual set- 
Uement, and being, at the time of such removal, a bona fide 
owner of such slave or slaves; and every slave, imported 
or brought into the said Territory contrary to the provisions 


These are the two cases tu which 


of this act, shall thereupon be entitled to, and receive, his | 


a her freedom.”’ 
What I stated in relation to the Orleans Terri- 


It shall | 
not be lawlul for any person or persons to import or bring | 
into the said Territory, from any port or place within the || 
limits of the United States, or to cause or procure to be so | 





| LITTLE resumed. 
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tory ygsthis: that Congress exercised the power, 
not only to prevent the foreign slave trade, and 
to prevent, as my friend from Vermontalso stated, 
the bringing into the Territory slaves, from any 
of the States, either for sale or in families, that 
had been imported into the United States after 
1798, but also to put an end to the entire domestic 
slave trade; and while I said that Congress did 
not do all that it had the power to do to prevent 
slaves going into that Territory, Congress did 
legislate by way of restriction, not allowing any 
man to take a slave into the Territory for sale; 
allowing no man to take a slave into the Territory 
unless he was bona fide removing for settlement, 
and taking his slaves with him as a part of his 
settlement; and not even then, unless imported | 
before 1798. That is the substance of what J 
stated, and the section which I have read bears me 


Again, sir, in the cession from North Carolina, 
it was provided that Congress should make no 
regulation tending to the emancipation of slaves. 
Why insert such a provision, if Congress had no 
such power? 

Mr. President, when do we first hear of this cel- 
ebrated doctrine, which has made so much figure 
before the American people within the last six or 
eight years, of eeeritatial independence, squatter | 
sovereignty, or whatever it may be termed —the } 
absolute right of a Territory, just as soon as it is | 
organized, to legislate for itself upon all matters 
of internal concern, independent of the control of 
Congress? During the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. St. Clair, then Governor of the 
Northwestern Territory, first broached this doc- 
trine, that the moment a Territory is once organ- 
ized, that moment it becomes a State, independent 
of the action of Congress, with sovereign power 


to legislate for itself, in an address, in this lan- 


cuage: 
5 Db 
** For all internal affairs we have a complete Legislature 
of our own, and they are no more bound by an act of Con- 
gress than by an edict of the First Consul of France.”’ 
President Jefferson, through Mr. Madison, as 
Secretary of State, met this doctrine in this style 
—he addressed Mr. St. Clair the following note: 








“Sir: The President, observing, in an address lately 
delivered by you tothe convention at Chilicothe, an intem- 


| perance and indecorum of language towards the Legislature 


of the United States, and a disorganizing spirit and tendency 
of very evilexample, and grossly violating the rules of con- 
duct enjoined by your public station, determines that your 
commission of Governor of the Northwestern ‘Territory 


| shall cease on the receipt of this notification.” 


Mr. PUGITI. I would ask the Senator where 
he got that extract from Governor St. Clair’s 
speech? Did he ever read the whole speech? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. No, I have not read the 
whole speech: but | have read, as I suppose, the 
substance of it. 

Mr. PUGH. It shows that the Senator had 
better have done it. Governor St. Clair was not 
speaking of that question at all, but he was en- 
deavoring to persuade the convention of the peo- 
ple of Ohio, met to form a State constitution, to 
trample under foot the enabling act of Congress. 
It had nothing to do with the territorial govern- 
ment. It wasa speech delivered in Chilicothe, 
in 1802. 

[Some further colloquy ensued, and Mr. Doo- 
See Wate D.) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. During Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration, there occurred another memora- 
ble event, bearing upon this subject, never to be 
forgotten. The Territory of Indiana petitioned 
Congress to repeal the slavery restriction. It was 
refused by Mr. Jefferson’s administration. The 

etition was referred to a committee, of which 
Sane Randolph was chairman, who reported 
against it, declaring that it was ‘*highly danger- 
ous and inexpedient to impair a provision wisely 
caleulated to promote the growth and prosperity 
of the Northwest Territory.” 

If you pass on from the organization of the 
Territory of Orleans, and come down to the or- 
ganization of the Territory of Illinois, in 1809, 
and again of Missouri, in 1812, in the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Madison, the same power of Con- 
gress was recognized and exercised, though not 
to the extent of entire exclusion from the last. 
Pass down to the administration of Mr. Mon- 
roe, when the Missouri compromise was passed. 
When the question of its constitutionality was 


before Mr. Monroe, he summoned his Cabi 

together, and took their opinions; and they re 
their unanimous opinions in favor of the ao 
of Congress to exclude slavery from the fT - 


tories of the United States. Upon that subject. | 


beg leave to read an extract from the diary of John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State: F 


“ March 3, 1820.—When I came this day to my off 
found there a note, requesting me to call at one o° > ee i 
the President’s House. It was then one, and | ieaiednese 
went over. He expected that the two bills, for the adie. 
sion of Maine and to enable Missouri to make a pt a 
tion, would have been brought to hiin for his xj — 
and he had summoned all the members of the Mente 
tion, to ask their opinions in writing, to be den aebice, 
Department of State, upon two questions: 1. \ Thseheean on 
gress had a constitutional right to prohibit slavery in Ter. 
ritory ; and, 2.-Whether the eighth section of te Mi. a4 
bill (which interdicts slavery forever in the territory cirth 
of 36° 30! latitude) was applicable only to the territorial 
state, or would extend to it after it should become a Shane 
As to the first question, it was unanimously agreed that 
Congress have the power to prohibit slavery in ‘the Terri. 
tories.” ; 


I repeat it, sir, the Cabinetof Mr. Monroe were 
unanimously of opimion that Congress had the 
power to prohibit slavery in a Territory; and jy 
that Cabinet, were William Wirt, William H 
Crawford, and John C. Calhoun. ; 

Mr. CHESNUT. I think itis due to the mem. 
ory of Mr. Calhoun to state what I believe to be 
known to most Senators, and is, according to my 
recollection, that upon the floor of the Senate, in 
response to this charge, made by the Senator from 


|| Missouri, Mr. Benton, he denied ever hayins 
|, given.such an opinion in relation to the Missoun 


compromise. I state that much, as due to the 
memory of Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Ifmy friend from Wisconsin 
will allow me a moment, I will state that I recol- 
lect very well the denial to which the Senator 
from South Carolina has alluded. Mr. Calhoun 
did, upon the floor of the Senate, make that de- 
nial; but I also recollect that a Senator of this 
body at that time, Mr. Dix, of New York, ob- 
tained from the State Department what purported 
to be an abstract from the envelope in which those 
opinions were inclosed. The opinions themselves 
were not found. 

Mr. PUGH. And never have been. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But the envelope was found 
in the Departnrent. 

[See Appendix, Note C.] 

{Mr. Puen (among other things) said: I said 
the other day, and [ have said it many times here 
and elsewhere, that I was in favor of maintaining 
the principle of the Missouri compromise up to 
the time that California formed her State consti- 
tution; not that I believed it to be constitutional, 
but it having been tried before the adoption of the 
constitution, and having been acquiesced in, and 
being the shortest way to make peace, I was in 
favor of extending the Missouri compromise line 
to the Pacific ocean up to the time that the State 
of California formed a State government. That 
drove me to the other doctrine of non-interven- 
tion and popular sovereignty. Therefore it is in 
vain for the gentleman to cite the Missouri com- 
promise, or any of its corollaries. 

Mr. Doouittie. I have discussed simply the 
question of constitutional power, not of expedi- 
ency. I ask the honorable Senator whether, 0 
his opinion, he can go for anything which is uncon- 
stitutional, if it is expedient ? 

Mr. Pycnu. No, sir. 

Mr. Doouitrtie. I discussed the simple ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the power of Con- 
gress on that subject, not of expediency. 

Mr. Puen. Does the Senator see no differ- 
ence between a power of universal prohibition and 
a power of division? Can he see no difference 
between an act of Congress that provides that 
no slaves shall be taken into any Territory, and 
an act of Congress whieh divides the Territory 
equally between the slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding States? [s it possible that the Senator 
sees no distinction? If so,I despair of enlighte”- 
ing him. 

r. Dootrrrie. Mr. President, I was —— 
ing of the constitutional power of Congress to leg!> 
late upon and exclude slavery from the Territo- 
ries; and if it has the constitutional power to © 
clude ten slaves, it has the constitutional pow" 
to exclude ten thousand, or exclude them all. 
it has the power to exclude slavery from half the 
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Territory, it has the power to exclude it from the 
whole. [ was simply arguing the question of con- 
stitutional power; and while I admit that, in ref- 
erence to some of the southern Territories, Con- 
gress did not, in the exercise of its constitutional 


‘ower, do all that it had a right to do, yet it did | 
I way of limit- | 
1c slaveholding Terri- | 


ixercise a portion of that power b 
ation even of slavery int 
tories of the South. On the question of power, 
there is no difference whether we exclude half or 
exclude the whole, or from half or the whole of 
the Territory.} ; 

Mr. DOQLITTLE. The bill received the sig- 
nature of President Monroe; who thus, upon his 
oficial oath, asserted and exercised the constitu- 
tional power of excluding slavery from the Ter- 
ritories. 

But let us pass on from 1820, and come down 
at once to General Jackson’s administration, I 


understand General Jackson to be good Demo- | 
He ony was | 
dlican | 


cratic Republican authority. 
when I belonged to the Democratic Repu 
party of this country, although many whom I now 
see upon the other side of the Chamber, standard 
bearers of the Democracy of to-day, were not then 
enrolled within its ranks. Ido not refer to my 
honorable friend from Alabama, [Mr. Firzpar- 
nick.] In 1836, Wisconsin was organized asa 
Territory, and this same provision for slavery re- 
striction was reincorporated in the bill for its or- 
ganization ; and, to show how little General Jack- 
son and his administration thought of this new 
dogma, that the moment a Territory is organized 
Congress has no longer any power over its legis- 
lation, I will refer you to some facts which took 
place during his administration. 

The Territorial Legislature of Florida and the 
Territorial Legislature of Wisconsin assumed the 
ower to incorporate certain banking institutions. 
Daring the administration of General Jackson, a 
law was introduced into Congress, and passed 
both Houses and received his signature, repealing 
those bank charters; and it went further, and de- 
clared that no TerritorialLegislature should have 
power to incorporate a bank without the consent 
of Congress. This shows what he thought of this 
idea that Territories, from the moment they are 
organized, become sovereign and independent of 
the control of Congress. Such an idea was never 
dreamed of by the Democratic party in its better 
days. 

But again, sir, Iowa was organized in 1838, 
during Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and the 


next year, I believe, there was an act passed to | 


alter and amend the organic acts of Wisconsin 
and Iowa; and what was that alteration? Up to 
that time, 1839, the Governor of a Territory al- 
ways had an absolute veto on every law passed 
by a Territorial Legislature. The Governor not 
only had the right to veto it absolutely, but it was 
made his duty if he approved a bill to submit it 
to Congress, to be approved or disapproved by 
Congress before it should take any effect; but in 
1839, the territorial organic acts of Wisconsin and 
lowa were amended, and it was provided that the 
veto power of the Governor should be reduced 
from an absolute veto to a veto requiring but two 
thirds of both branches of the Legislature to pass 
a bill over it; but in the second section of that 
act luwas expressly provided that— 

“This act shall not be so construed as to deprive Con- 
gress of the right to disapprove of any law passed by the 


said Legislative Assembly, or in any way to impair or alter 
the power of Congress over laws passed by said Assembly.” 


Where was this new dogma of territorial sov- 
creignty then? Sir, it had never seen the light. 
-‘o man of standing in the country had ever 
dreamed of it at that time, unless it be Arthur St. 
Clair, of whom and of whose fate, I have already 
spoken. The power of Congress to control the 
legislation of the Territories was an admitted 
power, exercised by all Administrations, con- 
tended for by all parties in this Government from 
the beginning down to the period of which I speak. 
But, sir, 1 stop not there. Coming down still 
later, to the administration of James K. Polk, 
when Mr. Buchanan was Secretary of State, Ore- 
§00 Was organized, and the same provision was 
‘aserted in the organic act of that Territory, by 
which slavery was prohibited therein forever. 

Atis true,t erefore, as I have stated, that, in the 
ustory of this Government, from the administra- 
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original, is indorsed in Mr. Polk’s handwriting: 
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| 
Polk’s administration, every Administration from || 
the beginning has not only asserted, but upon its | 
official oath and responsibility, it has exercised, | 
the power to legislate for the Territories over their || 
internal concerns—not only upon their local con- | 
cerns generally, but upon the subject of slavery, || 
and to legislate by way of restriction. 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator mean to say 
| that that was the opinion of President Polk? ~ 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. He signed the bill, and 
when he signed the bill-—— 

Mr..PUGH. IL ask the Senator if he is aware 
of the fact that Mr. Polk brought to the Capitola 
message to veto the Wilmot proviso, and that it 
| is In existence now? He brought it to the Cap- 
itol, and would have vetoed the bill, and the mes- 
sage is in existence. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


The facts, I believe, are | 


ing the Oregon bill. j 
cial message to the Congress of-the United States, 





ritory of Oregon had reached below 36° 30’, he | 
would have vetoed the bill—not because Congress 


expediency; that he was in favor of extending the 
compromise line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific ocean. 


= = ; - | 
That is the ground on which he placed it. 1 


Mr. PUGH. That is not the fact to which I 
called the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. DOOLITTTE. I will ask the Senator, do 
you say that Mr. Polk, in that message, denied | 
the power of Congress ? 

Mr. PUGH. Hedid. I wasgoing totell the | 
Senator that the message to which I referred, the 


**{ brought this message, signed, to the Capitol, on the 
night of the 3d of March, 1849, intending to send it to the 
House of Representatives if they had persisted in the amend- 
ment tothe civil and diplomatic appropriation bill”’— 
which was the Wilmot proviso; but the House 
having receded, the message never was sent in. 
The paper is in existence. Large extracts of it 
have been published within the last month in the | 
yapers. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I shall be obliged to the 
honorable gentleman if he will produce the mes- | 
sage, and point out the paragraph in it in which 
Mr. Polk denies the power of Congress to legis- 
late upon the subject of slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. PUGH. The first sentence says it. I will | 

et the Senator the message. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Getit, if you please. The 
special message which he sent to Congress at the 

| subsequent session, after approving of the Oregon | 
bill, stated, as I understand it, the grounds on | 
which he would have vetoed the Oregon bill if | 
that Territory had extended below 36° 30’, not ! 
| upon the ground of constitutional power, but upon | 
expediency. If, however, Mr. Polk has written 
a message declaring that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional, and has affixed his signature to abill which 
he considered unconstitutional, that does not alter 
the fact which I stated, that every Administration 
has asserted, and has exercised upon its official 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





on the subject of slavery in the Territories of | 
the United States, from Washington down to the 
close of Mr. Polk’s administration; although, if 
the Senator from Ohio is correct, it would place | 
Mr. Polk under a very grave imputation. I think, | 
however, he must be mistaken. 
{Mr. Pueu (in the course of the subsequent de- | 
bate) said: I believe the gentleman claims nothing 
under Tyler. 
Mr. Dooutte (in reply to that) said: It is | 
true I did not refer to Mr. Tyler’s administration 
when Mr. Calhoun was Secretary of State, but I | 
will refer Senators to it now, to show that Con- 
gress went even further than they did in any other | 
Administration. In the Texas joint resolutions of 
admission, this language will be found: 





ing sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of | 
said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which | 
shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the | 
Federal Constitution. And such States as may be formed | 
out of that portion of said territory lying south of 36° 30/ | 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compro- 
mise line, shall be admitted into the Union with or without | 
| slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may | 
desire. And in such State or States as shall be formed out | 
| of said territory north of said Missouri compromise line sia- 





and its Progress—Mr. Doolittle. 


tion of Washington to 1847, to the close of Mr. || very or involuntary servitude (except for crimes) shall be 


| the reclamation of fugitive slaves, and to its recog- 


these: Mr. Polk, at one time, contemplated veto- || 
He subsequently sent a spe- || 


in which he stated, in substance, that if the Ter- || 





| struction of this clause. 


} 


“¢ New States, of convenient size, and not exceeding four || 
in number, in addition to the said State of Texas, and hav- || 





| all. 
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prohibited.” 


Mr. Tyler and his administration went so far 
as to prohibit slavery in the States.]} 

[Mr. Puen again, in the course of the subse- 
a debate upon this peint, said, among other 
things: 

jut, sir, | have heard the Senator talk about 
what former Presidents and former Congresses 
have done. He does not open the Constitution 
of the United States, and show us this power. He 
says it existed because it has been exercised. 
Does he argue that way about other subjects? 
Does he go back to 1793, to the act providing for 

“. a 
nition by every department of this Government, 
and by all the States; and does he say that it is a 
settled question? Oh, no; that is not settled; itis 
unsettled; and I have heard the Senator himself 
get up on this floor and say that he did not under- 
stand the Constitution of the United States to vest 
in Congress any power to provide for the reclama- 
tion of fugitives from service. 

Mr. Doouittce replied: The difference between 


| the honorable Senatorand myself is simply this: he 
had not the power, but on the simple ground of |} 


can argue words out of the instrument, or words 
into the instrument, at his pleasure; I cannot do it. 
The clause of the Constitution in reference to fugi- 
tives from service does not say that Congress shall 


|, have the power to legislate on that subject atall; it 


says no such thing. It simply says that a State 
shall not, by any actof its own, discharge from ser- 
vice a fugitive who may be held to service under 
the laws of another State; and I tell the gentleman 
that, as an original question, coming up for dis- 


cussion, any good lawyer and strict constructionist 
| of the Constitution will say, as I say, that the 


Constitution of the United States does not, in that 
clause, give to Congress any power to legislate at 
But, in relation to the other clause of the 
Constitution to which I have referred, it expressly 
says Congress shall have the power. Thatis the 
difference. In the one case, it does not say it 
where the gentleman says it has the power. In 
the other case, where he denies the power, and I 
insist that Congress has it, the Constitution says 
it shall have the power. Now, let us see these 
clauses. I have heard of a man being able to argue 
the seal off a bond in a court of justice 

Mr. Puen. I wish the Senator would read his 
passage, for I am very anxious to conclude my 
remarks. Iam willing to hear it. 

Mr. Doouirtte. The clause in relation to 
fugitives escaping from service, is as follows: 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 


claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.”’ 


Now, there is no power given to Congress to 
legislate on that subject. 1t does inhibit the power 
of a State to legislate in a certain way, and an 
law or any proceeding on the part of a State which 
has the effect to discharge the fugitive from labor 
is unconstitutional and void, by the Constitution 





a es On || of the United States; and every State court, every 
oath and responsibility, the power of legislating || 


State judge, and every judge ofthe Supreme Court, 
is bound so to declare it. That is the true con- 
But in relatic» to the 
other clause, the language is: 

‘The Congress shall have power to dispose ef and make 
aJl needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

The Supreme Court, in five different decisions, 
beginning about 1810, and the last one in 1853— 


= about six months before you passed your 


Nebraska bill—unanimously decided that this 
clause of the Constitution gave Congress power 
to govern and legislate for the Territories. The 
difference between him and me, is this: where I 
maintain Congress has the power, the Constitu- 
tion says it shall have the power; he maintains it 
has the power where the Constitution does not 
say it. My honorable friend here has the faculty 
of arguing words in or arguing words out at his 
pleasure. I have never yet learned to do that.]} 

And now, sir, let us for a single moment look 
at the question, aside from all precedent and judi- 
cial construction, and see where we stand. What 
is the language of the Constitution: 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 
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It has sometimes been said that the power 
which Congress exercises is.a power over the 
Territory as property merely. 
that position, that Congress controls it as mere 
property; what then may Congress do? What 
may the owner of property do? He may sell 
it, or refuse to sell it; he may lease it, or refuse 
to lease it; he may sell it to a white man, to an 
Indian, to a negro, or he may refuse to sell it to 
either; he can lease it to one, or refuse to lease 
itto another. He can say that the foot of a slave 
shall never tread upon tt. 
Congress can control it as property, you concede 


the whole ground of power; for Congress would | 


then have power to keep off every Chinaman, 
every negro, every alien, and could keep off even 


| 


1} 


If you concede that | 


our own citizens; and Congress does exercise the | 


power of keeping even our own citizens off cer- 
tain portions of the public domain. 

Again, you say that Congress is to treat it as 
mere property. Well, let us view it in another 
light. What do the facts show? Look at Wis- 
consin and Iowa, and then at Missouri. The 


public lands of Wisconsin and Iowa have sold, | 


on an average, for almost a dollar an acre; and 
why? Because they were not cursed with the 
presence of a negro servile population, and were 
peopledb freemen, and by them alone. Howwas 
it with Missouri? So Jong as it was understood 
and generally believed that Missouri was to be a 
slave State, and to remain aslave State, that pop- 
ulation sought its home with reluctance in 


souri: and what has been the effect on it 


lands in that State of the presence of slave 


abor? | 


They scarcely avoraged twenty-five cents an acre | 


—land just as good as it is in Wisconsin, just as 
good as itis in lowa. Why? Because slavery 
existed in Missouri. So, if we are tocome down 
to the mere mercenary consideration of dollars and 
cents, and discuss this as a question of property, 
if Congress controls the Territory as mere prop- 
erty, the question whether slavery should go into 
Kansas or not, as a mere question of property 
alone, would make $40,000,000 difference to the 
people of the United States. 
But another says he believes in popular sover- 
eignty, and therefore Congress should have no 
ower to legislate for the Territories. 


Suppose we take || 


$i 





time the question has arisen before that court as | 


to the general power, or the source of the consti- 
tutional power, of Congress over the Territories. 
That question has been presented to the court in 
four or five different cases, running through a 
period of almost fifty years. The first of these 


cases, that of Sere rs. Pitot, arose in 1810, and is | 


reported in 6 Cranch, 336. The Supreme Court 


of the United States, without any dissenting opin- | 


ion, and in the most explicit language, then de- 
clared: 


“The power of governing and legislating fora Territory | 
is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and | 


hold territory. 


Could this position be contested, the Con- | 


stitution declares that * Congress shall have power to dis- | 
| pose of and make all needful rules and regulations respect- | 
| ing the territory or other property belonging to the United | 
States ;’ accordingly, we find Congress possessing and ex- | 


ercising the absolute and undisputed power of governing 
and legislating for the Territory of Orleans.”’ 

Sir, can any court, in stating the power which 
Congress exercises over the Territories of the 
United States, use any broader language than 


when it declares that Congress possesses and cx- | 
ercises the absolute and undisputed right of gov- | 


erning and legislating for a Territory ? 


Again, in 1828—eighteen years afterwards— | 
Canter’s case, which 1s reported in 1 Peters, 511, | 


came before the Supreme Court, and then the court | 


declared: 
“Tn the mean time, Florida continues to be a Territory 
of the United States, governed by that clause of the Con- 


|| stitution which empowers Congress ‘to make all needful 


Lis- | 


rules and regulations respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States.’ Perhaps the power of 
governinga Territory belonging to the United States, which 


| has not, by becoming a State, acquired the means of self- 


government, may result necessarily from the facts that itis 
not within the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is 
within the power and jurisdiction of the United States. 
The right to govern may be the inevitable consequence of 
the right to acquire territory. Whichever may be the source 
whence the power may be derived, the possession of it is 
unquestioned.”’ 


That was the language of the Supreme Court, 
with no dissenting voice. It was not the opinion 
of a bare majority, where the whole world knows 
that the court is divided according to its politi- 


| eal opinions upon a question presented before it, 


So do I | 


velieve; but I will tell you the kind of popular | 


sovereignty that I believe in. The people of the 
United States, and the States of the inion repre- 
sented here in Congress, are the popular sover- 
eigns in the Territories, and therefore Congress 
should have power to legislate for them. 
people who purchase the Territories, who pay for 
the Territories, who, if necessary, fight for the 
Territories; the people who own them, and expect 
to settle in them, or send their children there; who 
pay the expenses of the Legislatures, the judges, 
and the Governors of the Wentiniigenithey are 
the people who are rightfully sovereign in the 
Territories of the United States, and not the first 
band of settlers who happen to go there, whether 
from one State or from another. It is the people 


in Congress who are sovereign there until the 


Territories are grown up to sovereignty, when the | 


power of Congress over them should cease, and 
they be admitted into the sisterhood of States. 
Again, sir, all must concede that Congress has 
power to pass an organic act. What is that but 
a law for the Territory—the fundamental law, 
controlling all other territorial laws? It is equally 


certain that Congress can — oramend the | 


organic act. From this consi 


eration alone, Mr. 


Buchanan was right when he said the “ inference 


is irresistible, that Congress has the power to legislate”’ 
tor the Territories. 

But, Mr. President, to return once more to this 
Dred Scott decision. We are always bound to 
respect the final decision of any court, so far as 
the particular case is concerned, for the parties to 
it are compelled to acquiesce in the decision where 


the court have jurisdiction; but as to the political | 


opinions expressed by some of the judges in 
making that decision, I feel compelled to say, 
frankly, they do not command my respect. This 
may be, perhaps, the first time when it is alleged 
that the precise question has arisen before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as to the power 
of ene to legislate on the subject of slavery 
in the Territories; but it is by no means the first 





but the unanimous opinion of ‘the whole court, 
declaring the power which Congress possesses 
and exercises over the Territories of the Union. 
Again, in the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 


| Wheaton, 316; and again, in 1840, in the case of 
|| the United States vs. Gratiot, 16 Peters, 537, the 
_ court, in delivering its opinion, without a dissent- 
ing voice, referred to this clause of the Constitu- 


The | 


tion as the trueand undoubted source of the power 
over the Territories. And what is a remarkable 
fact, which the country ought to know, in the 
judicial history of this Government, is, that as late 


‘as the December term, 1853, a very few weeks be- 


fore the introduction of the Nebraska bill, and the 
proposition to repeal the Missouri compromise, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in an 
opinion delivered by Judge Wayne, with the 


| unanimous approbation of the court, consisting of 


| the same judges that pronounced the Dred Scott 


and States of the whole United States represented || opinion, speaking of the territory of California, 


said: 

“The territory had been ceded as a conquest, and was 
to be preserved and governed as such until the sovereignty 
to which it had passed had legislated for it. That sover- 
eignty was the United States, under the Constitution, by 
which power had been given to Congress ‘ to dispose ef and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States.’ ’— 
Cros vs. Harrisons, 16 Howard, 193. 

Here we have the unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court on cases arising at five different 
periods in its history, beginning in 1810, and 
coming down to 1853, when the judges, by no 
divided opinions based upon political opinions or 
otherwise, did as our fathers did—as pense 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson did— 
maintain and declare the right of Congress to ex- 
ercise the undisputed power of legislating for the 
Territories of the United States. 

But let us now see upon what grounds they 
avoid the effect of these decisions. They now 
take the ground, amon others, that that clause 
of the Constitution of the United States does not 
refer to any territory acquired since the Consti- 
tution was formed; that it only referred to the ter- 
ritory then belonging to the United States. That 
is one of the grounds on which they place it; and 
vet, the case coming up from Florida was in re- 


lation to territory acquired afterwards; t 


| forty 
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b ~ he Case 
coming up from Orleans was in relation to terr)- 


ae acquired in 1803; and the last, in relation to 
California, acquired by the Mexican war or treaty 
of peace—all of it territory acquired since the 
Constitution took effect. Do not the majority of 
that court plant themselves upon a very narrow 
ground, to avoid the effect of its former decis. 
ions? 
Mr. President, when I am told by gentlemen 
that I must respect the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and that my judgment must bow ioe 
its opinion, lask you which opinion ?. An opinion 
delivered by a divided court, in the midst of jn- 
tense excitement, upon a question of all others 
the ground of political strife, and made in aceord- 
ance with preconceived political opinions and 
arty associations? Shall I bow my judgment 
yefore that opinion, or shall I hold in reverence 
the opinion of that court, pronounced unayi- 
mously by its judges, through a period of near 
years, in which they maintain, and declare 
again and again and again, the unquestionable 
and unquestioned power of Congress to legislate 
over the Territorics of the United States? > 
To the gentlemen upon the other sidé of the 
Chamber, | would say, in all frankness, I do not 
doubt your sincerity, nor question your integrity 
when you tell me that the South has changed js 
ground on this question; but when I concede to 
you that, you must concede the same to me, and 
those who act with me on this side of the Cham- 
ber. I believe that every Administration of the 
Government, from the beginning to 1847, has off- 
ciaHy asserted and exercised this power. [ also 
believe that not only the supreme court of every 
free State, but the supreme court of every slaye 
State in this Union, that ever gave an opinion on 
the question previous to 1847, has always main- 
tained that slavery rests upon local law and local 
law alone; that the’Constitution is not a general 
charter to carry slavery all over the Territories of 
the Union. No case, I believe, previous to 1847, 
can be found when the supreme court of any State, 
North or South, has taken the ground that the 
Constitution of the United States, of its own force, 
earries the law of slavery into the Territories of 
the Union. They,and all of them, whenever they 
have spoken atall, have conceded to Congress the 
unquestioned and unquestionable power to lezis- 
late for the Territories of the Union, and also that 
slavery rests only upon local law. Now, gentle- 
men, when you tell us that we must renounce our 
opinions, when you say to us, in substance, that 
the life-long opinions which we have entertained, 
which our fathers taught us, which your fathers 
taught us also, we must now surrender; that we 
must bow down and worship a political dogma 
which to-day declares that the Constitution of the 
United States, of its own force, carries slavery 
into, or what is the same thing, guaranties the 
right to take and hold slaves in every Territory 
which we now have, oy may hereafter acquire, we 
tell gentlemen we cannot conscientiously change 
our opinions; and because you accompany this 
with the declaration that, if we do not change 
them, but will maintain and act upon them, and 
elect a man who believes in them President of the 
United States, you will break up this Confederacy, 
we tell you frankly, gentlemen, that doe not 
change our opinion either; it cannot be changed 
by any such argument as that. Instead of ad- 
dressing our manhood, it is addressed to the waut 
of it; and we give you to understand distinctly 
that, on this question, our opinions are still wn- 
changed, and this last argument, if it has any 
effect, makes them more fixed and determined. 
We still believe that freedom is national; that 
slavery is sectional and local, and rests upon local 
law alone. We do not believe that, if we should 
acquire Canada to-morrow, there is any such 
slave-extending power in the Constitution of the 
United States as will, of its own force, at once 
repeal the laws of Canada against slavery, ant 
establish it there; so that a man from Virginia oF 
South Carolina could take his slaves at once into 
the territory of Canada, and hold them there, be- 
yond the power of Congress or any other human 
wer, protected by the Federal Constitution. Nor 
o we believe that it has any such power over the 
Mexican laws in the Territory of Utah, Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, or any other territory we ™*Y 
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quire from Mexico, as, of its own force, to re- 
= - i at once, those laws which abolished slavery 
‘here, and reéstablish the law of slavery, so that 
oot can take your slaves into them, without any 
’ sitive law authorizing it, and hold them there 
Ly virtue of the Constitution. ' 

“If this ground is conceded, where will the peo- 
ajo of the North stand? If we concede theground 
‘hat the Constitution of the United States, of its 
own force, would authorize you to carry slaves 
oto Canada, if we should purchase it to-morrow, 
a same Constitution would authorize you to 
al it into Wisconsin; and we could not hinder 

‘And why? Before answering this question, 
nerhaps I ought to say that the Supreme Court, 
in the opinion which they have delivered, in my 


humble judgment, on a fair construction of that | 


| 
| 


opinion, have as yet gone no further than to deny | 


., Congress and to the people of the ‘Territory | 


the power to prohibit slavery; but Mr. Buchanan, 
‘) tue message from which I read the extract, 
eoes altogether beyond the Supreme Court, in my 


adement. Mr. Buchanan assumes not only that || 
neither Congress nor any other human power has 


the power to prohibit its entry; but that the Con- 


stitution, under the decision of the Supreme Court, | 
with its own positive force, guarantees the right 


to carry and hold slaves in the Territories which 
we now have or may hereafter acquire. He says: 

“The right has been established of every. citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
Territories belonging equally to all the States of the Con- 
federacy, and have it protected there under the Federal 
Constitution.”? ° 


He does not stop with Chief Justice Taney and 
the judges of the Supreme Court, who deny that 
Congress or the Territory has the power to legis- 
iate, and therefore pronounce the Missouri re- 
striction unconstitutional; but he goes further, 


and undertakes to make it out that the Consti- 


tution of the United States, by its own positive || 


foree, guaranties slavery in all the Territories. 
But, to return to the question. If it has that 
effect in a Territory, it has it in a State. The 





Constitution of the United States was made for | 


States, and not for Territories at all. It only 
mentions them to give Congress the power to 
govern them. It is the paramount law of the 
land, anything in any State constitution or law 
to the contrary notwithstanding; and if the Con- 


stitution of the United States has the power to || 


repeal the law against slavery in Canada, should 
we acquire it, and to guaranty the right to take 


and hold slaves there, it can repeal the constitu- || 


uon of Wisconsin restricting slavery, and guar- 
anty the right to take and hold slaves there. Does 
not the Constitution mean the same thing every- 
where?—the same in Wisconsin and in Kansas? 
And do you not recollect, sir, that the very mo- 
ment the Dred Scott decision was pronounced, 
the newspaper in Washington which claimed to 
represent the views of the Administration—I refer 
to the Union—declared that every State law and 
constitution of every State in the Union abolish- 
ing slavery was, under that decision, against the 
Constitution of the United States, and therefore 
void, There is no half way with this doctrine; 
there is no middle ground; there is no neutrality 
init. I tell you, he that is not with us is against 
us. You understand it, sir. You claim that your 
doctrine carries slavery into every Territory by 
loree of the Constitution; and it 1s because you 
claim this, because you are asserting this aggres- 
sive doctrine in favor of slavery, that we are pre- 
pared to resist it by our action, to resist it in all] 
‘awfuland in all honorable ways. We are pledged 
to do so, and we expect to do so. 

Mr. President, the truth is, that a revolution, 
based upon this novel idea that slavery isa bless- 
ing, has been inaugurated in this country within 
the last twelve years, is now in progress, and has 
not been altogether bloodless either. It was this 
same aggressive idea which led Mr. Atchison, in 
Missouri, in 1853, months before the Nebraska 
bill ever saw the light, to proclaim to the people 
of western Missouri that slavery isa thing of Di- 
vine right—(the same doctrine which afterwards 
culminated in the Lecompton constitution;) that 
its above and before all constitutions; that con- 
Sututions are to protect it, not to abolish it; and, 
*ssuming this, it was resolved to force it into the 

crritory of Kansas at all hazards, ‘‘ at what- 











| ever sacrifice of blood or treasure,’’ to use the 
| language of the resolution of a meeting which he 
| addressed long before the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. There is the place where, and 
that was the time when, the war was declared on 
this question. It was to carry out this aggres- 
sive policy, to carry the institution of slavery 
into Territories free from it, made free by the law 
of Congress itself, that that act was passed. I 
shall not go over what followed; we are too fa- 
miliar with that bloody chapter in our history. 
That aggression, too successful in the beginning, 
failed in the end. Republicanism, taking the 
alarm, reorganized itself in 1856, and, though de- 
feated in the canvass, achieved a victory. By its 
moral power it made some of the chosen instru- 
ments of that aggression stand back aghast, and 
shrink from the consequences of their own work. 
The revolutionary leaders were beaten, with the 
Administration in their hands. Kansas is free. 

We now say, I repeat, to our friends from the 
South, that, while it 1s your right to change your 
opinions on this question, when you undertake to 
force those opinions upon the country for the pur- 
pose of compelling the Government of the United 
States to revolutionize its whole policy, to carry 
out an aggressive policy for slavery extension 
everywhere, it is our intention and full purpose 


to overcome it ;peaceably, of course, but we expect 
to overcome it. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer 
than I anticipated; but there is contained in those 
few sentences of the annual message, which I have 
read, that which covers the whole ground; and, 


to resist this revolution in the Government, and | 


if adopted and acquiesced in by the American peo- 


ple—which, in my opinion, it will not be—the 
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consin, young as she is, can bring as many troops 
into the field, and raise as much bread to sustain 
them, as Virginia herself? Why is it? The an- 
swer is too plain. It is the presence of this ser- 
vile population in Virginia which has produced 
this change in her comparative relations to her 
sister States, and in comparison, even, to her 
youngest-born, Wisconsin, which I am proud 
this day to represent. [See Note E.] 
APPENDIX. 

It will be observed that, in the revision of the 
above speech, some portions of the debate and col- 
loquy are omitted, and the order of the debate 
within brackets changed, thatall said by me upon 


| one subject may appear together. 


NOTE A, 
Mr. Calhoun, the great leader of this new school, 


| far in advance of his followers, used this language 


in the Senate, in 1838: 


**Many in the South once believed that it [slavery] was 
a moral and political evil; that folly and delusion are gone. 
We see it now in its true light, and regard it as the most 
safe and stable basis for free institutions in the world. It 
is impossible with us that the conflict can take place be- 
tween labor and capital, which makes it so difficult to estab- 
lish and maintain tree institutions in all wealthy and highly 
civilized nations where such institutions as ours [slavery] 
do not exist.”"—Appendix Cengressional Glebe, 1837-38, 
page 62. 

Extracts from Mr. Hammonp’s speech in the 
Senate, from South Carolina, an eloquent disci- 


ple in the school of Mr. Calhoun, March 4, 1858, 


| speaking of a class which he denominated the 


** mud-sill’’ of society: 
** Fortunately for the South, she found a race adapted to 
. 


that purpose to her hand.” « * * “We 
| use them for our purpose, and call them slaves.”’ = “ 
* * 


Calhoun revolution would be complete; there.|| 


| would be no longer any free Territories; all would 


be slave Territories; there would no longer be any 
free States; all would be slave States. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, not now 
in his seat, [Mr. Mason, ]} applied to the free States 
generally a term which | can hardly suffer to pass 
| without notice. He called them ** the servile 
States.’’ I know not in what sense the honora- 
ble gentleman intended to apply this term to the 
State which I represent; but in whatever sense, I 
shall never apply any term of opprobrium or dis- 
respect to any of the States, and certainly never 
to the State from which he comes. No, sir; Vir- 
ginia isa State in whose history and achievements 


’ 


earlier opinions, we hold the highest respect. 
Wisconsin, the State which I represent, was Geka 
of Virginia; she was born in the day of her pride, 
and when the true principles of Virginia found 
— in her history, and were expressed by her 


brious epithet towards Virginia—never. It isa 


of gratitude we can never repay. 


without speaking disrespectfully of her, | may be 


ing her very life’s blood. 


New York, for it was my native State. 
beginning of this century, where stood Virginia 


York; to-day she has but one million, perhaps, 
of white population, while New York has more 
than three million. New York is now the Em- 
pire State; she has taken the place which Virginia 
once proudly occupied. Virginia has as noble 
harbors and rivers and waterfalls, a larger terri- 
tory and better soils, and a milder climate, than 
New York. But for her heavy misfortune, in the 
presence of her servile negro population, there is 
every reason to believe she would to-day have 
had a white population of at least three million. 
What has Virginia got in exchange for two mil- 
lion white children? She has a half a million of 
slaves and a quarter of a million of free negroes, 


perhaps. 





State in the memory of whose great names we of | 
Wisconsin feel proud. To Virginia we owe a debt | 
She has saved | 
us, by her masterly policy in the day of the in- | 
fancy of the Northwestern Territory, from being | 
cursed by the presence of that institution which, | 


permitted to say, in my humbte opinion, is suck- | 


we take pride, and for whose opinions, for whose || 


iving statesmen. Sir, 1 will employ no oppro- | 


Mr. President, I can speak, too, of the State of | 
At the | 


| and New York in comparison with each other? | 
Virginia had double the white population of New | 


Do you ask me what is the cause of all | 


. . . “* | 
| this change in her comparative position? What 


_ has produced it? Why is it that to-day, if our 


| country were itvaded by a foreign foe, even Wis- 


‘* We are old-fashioned at the South yet; itisa 
word discarded now by ‘ ears polite.’ I will not character- 
ize that class at the North by that term; but you have it; 
it is there; it is everywhere; it is eternal ;” " = 
- - “in short, your whole hireling class of manual 
laborers and ‘ operatives,’ as you call them, are essentially 
slaves. The difference between us is, that our slaves are 


| hired forlife, and well compensated ;”’ ¥ * . . 


** yours are hired by the day, not cared for, and scantily com- 
pensated 5”? . . = % ‘we do not think that 


| whites should be slaves, either by law or necessity. Our 
| slaves are black, of another and inferior race.” ” . 


|} the southern States.” = * ™ 


| thrown everything into chaotic confusion. 
| with domestic slavery, you have destroyed order, and re- 





* * 


“Yours are white, of your own race; you are 
brothers of one blood. They are your equals in natural 
endowment of intellect, and they feel galled by their degra- 
dation. Our slaves do not vote. We give them no polit- 
ical power. Yours do vote, and, being the majority, they 
are the depositaries of all your political power.” 


The Richmond Enquirer, in 1855, then the 
leading journal of the Democratic party in the 
South, said: 

*“ At tae North, and in Western Europe, by attempting to 
dispense with a natural and necessary, and hitherto uni- 
versal, limb, element, or institution of society, you have 
In dispensing 


moved the strongest argument to prove the existence of 
Deity, the author of that order.” 


Again the same journal says, in another num- 
ber: 


‘‘ This is but part of our programme ; we mean to show 
up free society—to show that the little experiment made in 
a corner of Western Europe has signally failed. Then we 
will invade our North, where a similar experiment is 
making—not made. We will point to a thousand premoni- 
tory xymptoms of ultimate failure, and always adduce the 
Abolitionists themselves as our witnesses. In fine, we 
intend, from time to time, to institute a searching compar- 
ison between slave society and free society, and to prove 
that the former is the old, almost universal, normal, and 
natural, condition of civilized society.” 


The Lynchburg Republican, the leading paper 
in Central Virginia, in 1854, speaking of the 
‘*awful problem presented for solution by the 
conflict between capital and labor,’ asks: 


* And is there no solution—no harmonizing remedy ?”’ 
* * . ° ** Woman is inferior to man ; God and 
nature declare the fact; but where the cause of quarrel 
between the two? The child is inferior to its parents ; but 
no war can grow up between them. In the last cases, the 
inferiority and subjection have ever been recognized. Not 
so with capital and labor. They have never ceased to fight 
for the mastery, and they never will, until their true rela- 
tions are recognized and acted upon by society. If this 
were done, their clashing interests would be harmonized 
and made identical. How and where is this done? We 
answer, that it is accomplished by slavery, as it exists In 
. * Slavery is 
the corner-stone of our republicanism.”’ * 7 ss 
‘Slavery is the great peacemaker between capital and 
labor.”’ 


Mr. Fitzhugh, in a book entitled Free Society 
a Failure, commended very extensively by Dem- 


| ocratic journals South, says: 


“We do not adopt the theory that Ham was the ancestor 
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of the negro race. The Jewish slaves were not negroes 
and to confine the justification of slavery to that race, wo' 

be to weaken its scriptural authority, and to loge the whole 
weight of profane authority, for we read of no negro ela- 
very in ancient times,” ” = : ° “Plavery, 
black, or white, is right and necessary.” 

“ The slaves are governed far better than the free Jaborers at 
the North are governed. Our negroes are not only better 
off as to physical comfort than free laborers, but their moral 
condition is better.” 


How different the opinions of the old Republi- 
can party, South as well as North! 








NOTE B. 
VIRGINIA OPINION IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA. 
George Washington to General La Fayette. 

«| agree with you cordially in your views in regard to 
negro slavery. 1 have long considered ita most serious evil, 
both socially and politically, and I should rejoice in any 
feasible scheme to rid our States of such a burden. The 
Congress of 1787 adopted an ordinance which prohibits the 
existence of involuntary servitude in our Northwestern Ter- 
ritory forever. I consider it a wise measure. It met with 
the approval and assent of nearly every member from the 
Slates more immediately interested in slave labor. The pre- 
vailing opinion in Virginia is against the spread of slavery in 
our new Territories, anv | TRUST WE SHALL HAVE A Con- 
FEDERACY OF FREE States.” 


Same to Robert Morris, 1785. 


*“ | ean only say, that there is nota man living who wishes 
more sincerely than | do to see a plan adopted tor the abo- 
lition of it, {slavery ;] but there is only one proper and ef- 
fectual mode in which it can be accomplished, and thai is 
by legislative authority ; and this, so far as my suffrage 
wiil go, shall never be wanting.’’—9 Spark’s Washington, 
158. 


Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia: 

« The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object 
of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily intro- 
duced in their infant state. But previous to the enutran 
chisement of the slaves, it is necessary to exclude further 
importations from Alfrica.’’—American Archives, fourth 
series, Vol. 1, p. 696. 


Again, Mr. Jefferson, with that wonderful sa- 
gacity which seems almost inspired, not only 
points out the evil, but, in the same sentence, 
points out the only practical solution of it: 


“ Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
THAN THAT THESE PEOPLE ARC TO BE rec; nor is tt less 
certain that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the 
same Government. Nature, habit, and opjnion, have drawn 
indelible lines of distinction between them. It is still in 
our power to direct the process of emancipation and deport- 
ation peaceably, and in such slow degree as that the evil 
will wear off [isenstbiy, and their places be, pari passu, 

ed up with free white laborers. Uf, on the contrary, it is 
eft to force itself on, human nature must shudder at the 
prospects held up.”’ 


Madison, in 1780: 


“ Congress might, for cxample, respecting the introduc- 
tion of slaves into the new States to be formed out of the 
western territory, make regulations, such as were beyond 
their power in relation to the old settled States.” 


VIRGINIA OPINION, AS EXPRESSED BY MEMBERS OF HER 
LEGISLATURE AS LATS as 1832. 


Mr. Moore, of Rockbridge, said: 


** Tn the first place, I shall confine my remarks to such 
of these evils as affect the white population exclusively. 
And even in that point of view I think that slavery, as it 
exists among us, may be regarded as the heaviest calamity 
which has ever befallen any portion of the human race.” 


Mr. Rives, of Campbell, said: 


“On the multiplied and desolating evils of slavery he 
was not disposed to say much. "The curse and deteriorat- 
ing consequences were within the observation and expe- 
rience of the members of the House and the people of Vir- 
ginia, and it did seem to him there could not be two opinions 
about it.” 


“Mr. Powell said: 


** 1 can scarcely persuade myself that there is a solitary 
genticman in this House who will not readily admit that 
slavery is an evil, and that its removal, if practicable, is a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished. J have not 
heard, nor do I expect to hear, a voice raised in this hall to 
the contrery.”’ 


Another Representative from Jefferson and Har- 
per's Ferry, Mr. Henry Berry, said: 

**T believe that no cancer on the physical body was ever 
more certain, steady, and fatal in its progress, than is the 
cancer on the political body of the State of Virginia. Itis 
eating into her very vitals.” 

Mr. Thomas Marshall, of Fauquicr, in the same 
section of Virginia, said: 


* Wherefore, then, object to slavery? Because it is ruin- 
ous to the whites, re improvement, roots out an indus- 
trious tion, banishes the yeomanry of the country, 


deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, of employment and support.” 

[Mr. Preston, of Jefferson, Mr. Summers, of 
Kanawa, Mr, Chandler, of Norfolk, Thomas J. 
Randolph, grandson of Jefferson, Mr. Bolling, of 
Buckingham, urged the same views with great 
eloquence and power. | 
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Mr. Brodnax, of Dinwiddie, said: 


“That slavery in Virginia is an evil, it would be idte, and 
more than idle, for any human being to doubt or deny. It 
is a mildew which bas blighted in its course every region 
it has touched, from the creation of the world.” 


The Hon. Charles J. Faulkner, who also resides 
in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, made a long, 
eloquent, and radically-abolition speech, in which 
he said: 

** Does not the same cvil exist? Is it not increasing? 
Dues notevery day give it permanency andforce? Is it not 
rising like a heavy and portentous cloud above the horizon, 
extending its deep and sable volumes athwart the sky, and 
gathering in its impenetrable folds the active materials of 
elemental! war? ”’ 


Mr. James McDowell, of Rockbridge, since 
Governor of the State, and a disunguished mem- 
ber of Congress, said: 


* Sir, you may place the slave where you please ; you may 
dry up, to your utmost, the fountains of his feelings, the 
springs of his thought; you may close upon his mind every 
avenue to knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial night; 
you may yoke him to your labor as an ox which liveth only 
to work, and worketh only to live; you may put him under 
any process, which, without destroying his value as a slave, 
will debase and crush him as a rational being; you may do 
this, and the idea that he was born to be free will survive 
itall. ft is allied to his hope of immortality ; it is the cthe- 
real part of his nature, which oppression cannot reach ; it 
is a torch lit up in his soul by the hand of the Deity, and 
never meant to be extinguished by the hand of man.’ 


In another part of the speech, he gives the 
following prophetic warning to the South, and 
which those who now madly talk about dissolv- 
| ing the Union would do well to heed: 


If gentlemen do not sce and feel the evil of slavery while 
this 'ederal Union lasts, they will see and feel tt when it is 
gone; they will see and suffer it then in a magnitude of 

| desolating power, to which ‘the pestilence that walketh at 
| noon-day’ would bea blessing; to which the malaria which 
| is now threatening extinetion to the * Eternal City,’ as the 
|.proud one of the Pontiils and Caesars is called, would be as 
| refreshing and as balmy as the first breath of spring to the 
chamber of disease.” * * * Was it the fear ot 
| Nat Turner, and his deluded, drunken handfull of fellows, 
| which produced, or could produce, such effects? Was it 
this that induced distant counties, where the very name of 
| Southampton was strange, to arm and equip fora struggle? 
No, sir; it was the suspicion eternally atta¢hed to the slave 
himself; the suspicion that a Nat Turner might be in every 
family ; that the same bloody deed could be acted over at 
any time, and in any place; that the materials for it were 
spread through the land, and always ready for a like ex- 
plosion.”? 


NOTE C. 

Without raising any question as to the integ- 
rity or personal honor of Mr. Calhoun, the facts 
show, ! think conclusively, that in 1820, as a 
member of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinct, he must have 
given his opinion in favor of the constitutionality 
of the Missouri compromise. The denial of Mr. 
Calhoun was made in 1848, almost thirty years 
after the event. It is not positive and absolute in 
itsterms, but is based upon a want of recollection. 
Mr. Dix, of New York, was speaking upon this 
question, and Mr. Cathoun said: 

*<1f the Senator will give way, it willbe, perhaps, better 
that | make a statement at once respecting this subject, as 
far as my recollection will serve me. During the whole 
period of Mr. Monroe’s administration, I remember no oc- 
casion on Which the members of his administration gave 
written opinions. I have an impression, though—not a 
very distinct one—that on one oceasion they were required 
to give written opinions; but, for some reason not now 
recollected, the request was not carried into effect.” 


He subsequently denied it, I am told, in more 
positive terms. : 

The facts, however, going to show that Mr. 
Calhoun favored the Missouri compromise in 1820 
are: 1. An admission made in 1838, by him, in 
these words: 

“He was not a member of Congress when that compro- 
mise was made, but it is due to candor to state that his im- 
pressions were in its favor; but it is equally due to it to 
say, that, with his present experience and knowledge of the 
spirit which then, for the first time, began to disclose itself, 
he had entirely changed his opinion.” —.Appendiz Congres- 
sional Globe, 1838, p. 70. 

2. Mr. Dix read in the Senate, July 26, 1848, 
(Appendix Congressional Globe, pp. 1178, 1179,) 
from Mr. Monroe’s manuscripts, a fac simile of a 
paper indorsed ‘‘ Interrogatories, Missouri, March 
4, 1820. To the heads of Departments and torney 
General.’’ 

* Questions, (on opposite page. ) 

** Has Congress a right, under the powers vested in it by 
the Constitution, to make a regulation prohibiting slavery 
in a Territory? 

“Ts the eighth section of the act which passed both 
Houses on the 3d instant, for the admjssion of Missouri 
into the Union, consistent with the Constitution :” 
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| Adams, of March 4, 5, and 6, 1820 


| referring to the filing of Cabinct answers, 
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3. He also read extracts from the diary of Mr 

L » Positively 
stating that the Cabinet were summoned to iy, 
their opimons, and that they did give them wnani 
mously in the affirmative, to the first question 

4. The fac simile of a letter in Mr. Monroe's 
handwriting, supposed to have been written 1, 
General Jackson, in which he says: 

“f took the opinion in writing of the Ad 
to the constitutionality of restraining the Territories Whie 
Was explicit in favor of it, and as it Was that the eight) ~ , 
tion of the act was applicable to Territories only, and po: ., 
States when they should be admitted into the Union % ” 


5. The Index Book of the Department of g; 


ministration as 


ate, 


All these facts together place this matter of his- 
tory beyond reasonable doubt. 


NOTE D. 
7 . 

Extract from Governor St. Clair’s speech (Na- 
tional Intelligencer, December 6, 1802) to the 
Convention of the Northwestern Territory; 

“That the people of a Territory should form a conven. 
tion and a constitution needed no act of Congress. ‘T,, 
pretend to authorize it was, on their part, an interferenen 
with the internal affairs of the country, which they haq 
neither the power nor the right to make. The act is not 
binding on the people, and is, in truth, a nullity; and could 
it be brought before that tribunal where acts of Congress 
can be tried, would be declared a nullity. To all acts of 
Congress that respect the United States (they can make no 
other) in their corporate capacity, and which are extended 
by express words to a Territory, we are bound to yie\q 
obedience. For all internal affairs, we have a complete Le 
gislature of ourown and in them are no more bound by en act 
of Congress than'we would be bound by an edict of the Firs 
Consul of France.” 

In his speech, he used other disrespectful Jan. 
guage towards Congress, but his main positions 
are based, as I understand him, upon the prinei- 
ple stated in his speech on territorial sovereignty, 


NOTE E. 

The title to the Northwestern Territory was dis- 
uted betwcen New York and Virginia, claimed 
y both, and relinquished by both to the old 

Confederation. Many believe -2 New York held 
the paramount title. 


INVASION OF STATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. M. T. HUNTER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


Ix rue Senate, January 31, 1860. 


The Scnate having under consideration the resolution of 
Mr. Dovatas, to instruct the Committee on the Judiciary 
to report a bill to protect each State and Territory of the 
Unioa against invasion by the authorities or people of any 
other State or Territory— 


Mr. HUNTER said: Mr. President, I have 
called up the resolution of the Senator from Lllinois 
because it opens more fully than any other propo- 
sition before the Senate, the state of the nation on 
the question of slavery. Indeed, sir, as a com- 
mentary upon the time, it speaks volumes within 
itself; for what is it but a proposition to suppress 
civil war between the States; a proposition to 
prevent armed invasion by the people of one of 
the confederated States upon those of another? 
And this, too, it must be remembered is founded 
upon no.imaginary case; but upon an actual event 
of recent occurrence. It is notorious to us all, 
that the slaveholding States are arming—arming 
not to repel foreign invasion, for there is no danger 
of that; not to suppress domestic insurrection, 
there is no present apprehension of that; but to 
defend themselves against armed invasions from 
the people of other and confederate States, and to 
— for the event, if in their opinion it should 

come necessary, to separate from this Union. 

Now, sir, I propose to ask what is this Union 
whose value men are now calculating so calmly 
and coolly? What are the constituent elements 
which compose it; what its moving forces; what 
has been the result of the political action of those 
forces upon the different sections of this Confed- 
eracy? Why, sir, we know that in the northeast- 
ern section, composed of the northeastern fre 
States, there exists a virtual monopoly of the nav- 
igating and manufacturing interests of this Con- 
federacy ; that the northwestern States find it most 
to their interest to raise live stock and provisions: 





and that the southern States, owing to the nature of 


their labor and the institution of slavery, find '!t 
most profitable to plant, to raise the great staples 
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¢ cotton, sugar, tobacco, and rice; that in the 
Siates on the Pacific coast, we find another and 
jifferent great product—I mean the mining of gold. 
jt will be perceived, that owing to the peculiar 
.pstitution of southern labor, these interests are 
not hostile and rival, but subsidiary. Finding it 
yore profitable to apply their labor to the planting 
interest than to navigation or manufactures, they 


become a great people of customers and not of || 


rivals to the great northeastern interests of nav- 
‘vation and manufactures. The same may be said, 
to a great extent, of the provision-raising States 
of the Northwest. And thus itis plain that, owing 
io this very constitution of society, we have a col- 
ection not of hostile but of subsidiary interests. 
“Now, sir, the precise value of this southern 
market to the northeastern States | cannot estimate 
with precision ; but I have the data which will en- 
able us to reach some approximate results which I 
think will be startling, and atleast within the mark. 
| find, by a statement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that so perbanat ine foreign exports which 
were produced in the South during the last fiscal 
year, is estimated at $200,000,000; and it has also 
been given tome by one whois well calculated, by 
his previous pursuits and studies, to express an 
opinion on thatsubject, that the value ofthe freights 
upon these exports ranged from seven to eight per 
cent.on the value of the cargo, making something 
like fourteen million dollars upon these exports. 
The value of the freights upon the return trade he 
estimates, and | acknowledge it is a mere estimate, 
at athird of that upon exports, which would give 
something like twenty-one or twenty-two million 
dollars in the freights of the whole foreign trade; 
and seven-tenths of this, he says, belongs to our 
own navigating interest. The coasting trade, in 
which they have a monopoly, probably yields 
them nearly if not quite as much more; making a 
sum which they annually derive from southern 
commerce for this navigating interest, probably 
ranging between thirty and forty million dollars. 
lu regard to the market which is opened for the 
manufacturing interest, | can approximate toa 
somewhat nearer result. If we take De Bow’s 
estimate of $1,000,000,000, in round numbers, as 
the annual value of the manufacturing product, 
in 1350, and tf we suppose the southern people to 
consume in proportion to population, and the 
people of the northeastern States to contribute in 
their proportion of two thirds of the manufactures 


of the whole Union, we shall find that at that day | 
the southern States consumed something more | 


than $350,000,000; and when we come to add the 
probable increase, rating it at fifty per cent., which 
isa small addition when we compare it with the 


anuual increase at former decennial periods, we | 
find that now there are probably something like | 
$480,000,000 of the manufactures of those States | 


consumed in the South. Suppose that one half 
of this represents the wages of labor, some 


$240,000,000, and allow eighty dollars (which is || 
an immense estimate) per head for each man, || 
woman, and child, and this: consumption would | 
representa population of something like three mil- | 
lion people. It is to be remembered that I have not | 


added to this the population which is supported 


out of the profits of capital, the population which 
is supported out of the earnings of freight, or the | 


population which is supported out of that portion 


of southern commerce which is now centralized at || 


New York, and but for the Union would have 
gone South. I say, therefore, that it is a mod- 


erate estimate to suppose that there are from three 


\o four million human beings in the northeastern 
Slates who owe their livelihood and subsistence 
to the commerce of the South, and who but for 
us commerce would either be forced to emigrate 


or to Starve, unless, indeed, other markets of equal | 


value could be found somewhere else in the world. 
In regard to the number who are thus sustained in 
the northwestern States, I have no means of esti- 


mating. I only know that the southern market | 
for their products is of immense value;and I know, 


‘oo, that to that market must be credited the sup- 
plies which they furnish to those three or four 
million people who are sustained by the southern 
custom in the manufacturing and navigating States 
of the Northeast. 

So that we see, Mr. President, as I said before, 
that owing to the constitution of southern labor, 
lieve are these vast interests which are not hostile, 
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| but of mutual assistance to each other. The south- 
| port his products abroad; the southern consumer 


constitution of southern population, these north- 
eastern producers find there a market in which they 
are undisturbed by rivals. The same may be said 
to a considerable extent of the market of the cot- 
| ton States for the provisions of the Northwest; 
|| and then comes the gold product of California, 
contributing its immense amounts to give stabil- 





ested, and greatly adding in themselves to the 
general mass of the wealth of the country. 

But what now, let me ask, has been the opera- 
tion of this Government on these sectional inter- 
ests? Why, sir, it is notorious that the naviga- 


fishing vessels to this day draw bounties from the 
Treasury of the United States. So far as the 
coasting navigation is concerned, the American— 
which means merely the northeastern—shipping, 
has by law a complete manaenly of the trade, and 
almost the same thing may be said of their man- 
ufacturing interest, which has grown up under a 
system of heavily protecting duties. We all know 
| that heavy duties have been laid in past times not 
mercly for the purposes of revenue, but in order 


much that the home manufacturer might find his 
market here. Nor is this all, sir. We find some- 
thing of the same operation in regard to the sys- 
tem of creditandofforeigncommerce. Iacknowl- 
edge that, when the Union was once established, 
natural causes would have concentrated the com- 
| merce in the Northeast; but that event was cer- 
tainly hurried by the favoring operation of this 
General Government; for when it determined to 
take bank paper in payment of public dues, what 
was that but an aaieuieeend of the bank credit, 
which was but a representative of the individual 
credit, which, so far as the Federal revenue is 
| concerned, was on a par with specie? And when 
| in addition to this, they located in the Northeast 
| the United States bank, which had so large a con- 
| trol over banking credit, is it not manifest that 
they hastened this process of concentration? 

I speak not of these things in the way of com- 
|| plaint. I am givinga mere narrative of facts. But 








southern power, so far as we have had power, on 
this Government? Has it not been eminently 
conservative? Must it not be so from the nature 
|| of things? The slaveholder, owning both capital 
' and labor, represents both, and is interested in 
doing justice to both; and, therefore, he comes in 
as an impartial arbiter, so far as he has influence, 


which occur in every civilized Government. Be- 
ing, as the South is, a minority power in this 
Confederacy ; having a great interest which is con- 
stantly assailed, and which it can only protect 


watch-dog of the Constitution, and the defender 
and the guardian of all the limitations and restric- 
tions on the absolute will of the majority. Con- 
tributing, as it does, more to the public fise than 
it receives in return in the shape aman 
its interest leads it to economy of expenditures 
inthe General Government. A 

functions, which are undoubtedly performed by 
the South, eminently conservative? Are they not 
of great value and use to every section and every 
interest in this Confederacy ? 


have grown up under the fostering and protecting 
hand ofthe Government, the South has never asked 
one dollar to sustain an interest of hers, unless 
you except the few sugar-planters, who consti- 
tute but a minority of her population. 

If, then, I am right, Mr. President, we see here 
a mass of vast and associated interests which mu- 
tually contribute to the support of each other, 








} arch, which by its concentrated strength, and 
| by the mutual support of its parts, is able to sus- 
tain such a social superstructure as perhaps is 
|| unparatleled in the history of man; and is it not 


| ern planter employs the northern shipper to trans- | 


uses the northern manufacture; and owing to the | 


ting and manufacturing interests have grown up | 
under the shadow of the protective system. The | 


| now, I would ask, what has been the influence of 


Are we not all in- | 
terested in supporting and maintaining the Con- | 
stitutionof the United States? It is to be observed, | 
too, in regard to these interests, that while others | 


ity to that system of credit in which all are inter- | 


to enhance the price of the foreign product so | 


to settle those disputes between capital and labor | 


within the Union under the Constitution, its in- | 
teresis, as well as its principles, have made it the | 


nd are not these | 


2 ree as: : 
constituting, if I may use the simile, a mighty 
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obvious, too, that the very keystone of this arch 
consists in the black marble block of African sla- 
very? Knock that out, and the mighty fabric, 
with all that it upholds, topples and tumbles to 
its fall. I will not say that out of its scattered 
| material you might not build up something use- 
ful and great, but I will say that these separate 
pillars, in detached columns, would be incapable 
of sustaining the weight which might safely re- 
pose upen the compact and consolidated arch. 

Now, sir, one would say that that keystone was 
| Safe from any internal attacles, or from the attacks 

of those who valued those industrial interests 
| which it helps to uphold and maintain; and yet, 
strange to say, the institution of slavery has been 
the object of continual and persistent warfare for 
more than forty years. It commenced with the 
| Missouri restriction, which undertook to put the 

southern scheme of social organization under the 
| ban of this Government; which proclaimed that the 
slaveholding States should not have equal rights 
to expand and spread their systems and their in- 
stitutions into the common territory, the common 
property of the Union. Having commenced it 
thus, the war was continued, by an abuse of what 
was called the right of petition, which was used 
to make the common Hall of that Government, 
which was designed for the protection of all, the 
theater for agitation against the social system of 
the South, and against its peace and its safety. Sir, 
what was the object of those petitions, and of the 
debate which they occasioned, except to make the 
slaveholder odious and to make the institution of 
slavery detestable in the eyes of all northern men, 
and of the whole civilized world, so far as they 
| could do it?) Why, sir, its series of propositions 
| looked directly toa moral war, to be ae through 
this Government, and on the floors of the common 
| Congress of the Confederacy, against this insti- 
tution of the States, against their peace and safety. 
In defiance of the Constitution, they proposed to 
abolish slavery in the arsenals, in the dock-yards, 
| in the District of Columbia, and, worse than all, 
they proposed to abolish the slave trade between 
the States, under specious pretexts that evils ac- 
| conrpanied this om as if the same evils might 
| not e found in connection with emigration from 
abroad; as if forced emigration, either of whites 
or blacks, whether oceasioned by the necessities 
of poverty or by the will of the master, would not 
be accompanied with evil, and with occasional 
| scenes of distress. 

And yet, sir, anybody who has studied the his- 
tory of the past, cannot have failed to observe 
that it is this very operation which has enabled the 
black to improve in his physical and moral con- 
| dition so rapidly in the South; because, when his 
numbers press on the means of subsistence, and 
umes are likely to go hard with him, the law of 
profit intervenes, and he is transported to a coun- 
try where his labor is more profitable and he gets 
a larger share of the product in return; and it so 
happens, by a beneficial arrangement of Provi- 
dence, that the very line of direction which the 
law of profit would give him is that which is best 
for his own happiness and improvement, for it 
takes him to aclimate which is more congenial to 
his physical wants and his nature. It was thus 
| thatslavery has been transferred from the North to 
the South. But for this, if he had been pent up, as 
was proposed, it is manifest that not only he, but 
the white who was associated with him, must have 
retrograded. A child of thesun, it would seem that 
the law, alike of his happiness and of his progress, 
consisted in his constant gravitation towards the 
source from whence he sprung. 

But, sir, as this party increased, it panenetrs 
to take still more dangerous grounds; and we heard 
it boldly announced that the guarantees given to 
the slaveholding interest, in regard to fugitive 
slaves—and if so, it must be the case in all other 
respects—were annulled by the obligations of a 
ioe law. How they practiced upon this pre- 
cept, we have seen in the list of shameful evasions 
of this constitutional obligation which was given 
us the other day by my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,) in the course of his masterly speech, 
when he referred to the personal-liberty laws of 








so many of the non-slaveholding States of this 

Confederacy. ; 
Mr. President, is it surprising that these bitter 

|| seeds of sectional hate and alienation, whieh have 
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been sown so industriously, should have borne 
their bloody fruit in the raid of John Brown? Is 
it surprising that men who were taught to look 
on us as accursed of man and God, and as sus- 
taining institutions which are incapable of pal- 
liation or defense, feel that they are justified in 
attacking us by all the means in their power, no 
matter what may be the consequence? I know 
that gentlemen have risen here todisclaim all sym- 
pathy or pt spent with that attack sand I do 
not mean, by any means, to impeach their sin- 
cerity; but it is to be remarked that in none of the 
non-slaveholding States where the Republican 
party have the predominance have the Governors 
of those States, or, as far as I know, the Legis- 
latures, proposed any legislation which was cal- 
culated to punish and repress such attacks in the 
future; an itis also to be remembered that the 
Republican party at this session chose for its can- 





didate as Speaker of the other House a man who | 


had :mdorsed a book which preached precisely | 


what John Brown practiced; which recommended 
that they should get up servile war and dissension 
between the different classes of whites, in order 
to distyrb our peace, and to injure our scheme and 


our system of society. Nor, sir, will it be strange | 


if the northern emissary who goes in our midst 
carrying Helper’s book, which has these objects 
in view, should soon be followed by others who 


bear with them Sharpe’s rifle and the pike. Is it | 


not manifest that, if the teachings of that book be 
carried out, it can lead to nothing else than the 
repetitron of such assaults as those that we have 
lately witnessed ? E 

Now, I will ask for what purpose is this war- 
fare waged on us? It must have some end in 
view. It cannot be agitation for the mere sake 
of agitation, for even the Abolitionist would say 
that that was wanton cruelty and reckless wick- 
edness; and if it has any end in view, what can 
that end be but the abolition of slavery in the 
States? What can they have in view but to make 
the institution so odious, so uncomfortable, so 
dangerous, as to force, if they can, the whites of 
the southern States to emancipate the slaves; and 


yet, if they had the power to-morrow they would | 
not dare, (or, if they did they would soon be pun- || 


ished by their own constituents,) for their own 
sakes, to emancipate these negroes. What would 
be the consequences if they did? 
beth races decline? Would not industry decay? 
Would not the British experiment be repeated; 
and what would become of themselves? How 
many northern ships would be laid up to rot at 
their wharves when the cotton and the great sta- 
ples of the South were no longer produced to give 
them freights?) How many looms would be idle 


Would not | 


when the cotton was wanting which was neces- | 


sary to put them in motion? How many manu- 
factories would be stopped when the rich markets 


of the South were dried up and exhausted and | 


closed to them? How many of their own people 
would be forced to emigrate or to starve? 
many of their homesteads would be desolate ? 
Sir, if they were to attempt it, it would not be 
three months after the aod 

own people would drive them into the sea, if there 


How | 


was done before their | 


was no other mode of escaping the consequences | 


of their acts. It is impossible that they could do 
it, even if they had the political power. Why, 
then, keep up this war and this agitation? If it 
is designed for any end, that is the end; but their 
own interests and their own safety would pre- 
vent it. 


But does any man suppose that such a warfare | 
can be constantly kept up, without leading to a | 


severance and dissolution ofthis Union? Do you 
not virtually invite the southern States to secede, 
when you offer them wrongs and injuries, be- 
cause of their association with you, which you 


could not practice towards them if they were sep- | 


arate and independent States? 
tual invitation to them to secede? Are not the 
wrongs and insults which you are offering us in 
themselves a cause of war as between independ- 


ent nations? Suppose the French, now in alli- |) 


| 
| 
j 








Is not this a vir- || 


ance with the English, were to send such emissa- || 
ries as this Helper into the East Indies, to stir up | 
civil strife, to produce domestic insurrection, to | 


sow the seeds of dissension between Europeans 
of the half and of the whole blood in the British 
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ment were to make their diplomatic communica- 
tion with the British Government the means and | 


the medium of taunts and insults, for the cruelties 
which have been practiced and connived at under 
the British Government in India, how long would 
the entente cordiale last? How long before either 
shore of the Channel would resound with the roar 
of those immense engines of destruction which 
each nation has been taxing its ingenuity to invent 
and construct? And is it to be supposed that a 
similar and worse grievance can be kept up here 
without leading to the consequences of severance 
and separation on the part of the South. 

I know, sir, it has been said that the South 
would be whipped into the Union; that the South 
cannot dissolve it. This might be provoking if 
it were not so absurd. We probably number 
now something like thirteen million people. We 
cover, as was said by the Senator Georgia 
{Mr. Toomss] the other day, eight hundred and 
forty thousand square miles of magnificent terri- 
tory. Is itpossible that such a people with such 
resources could be coerced into submission? So 
far as foreign alliances are concerned, who does 
not know that cotton is king—a king who can 
command alliances with the fleets of all the civ- 
ilized world to keep open the ports through which 
they were to obtain the raw material that keeps 
alive their starving population ? 

But, Mr. President, suppose they could subdue 
the South; suppose they could whip it; what 
would they do afterwards? Would they emanci- 
pate the slaves? I think I have shown that they 
could not do so, except at the sacrifice of interests 
which are too dear to themselves. What would 
they do with these conquered provinces? Rule 
them as such? That would involve achange both 
of the Constitution and the Government. Would 
they introduce them into the Governmentas they 
were before? By their mere vis inertia they could 

ut a stop to the machinery of the Government. 
“he South now, without leaving the Union, could 
paralyze this Government so that it would be 
worthless toall who were concerned init. Suppose 
its State Legislatures were to pass taxing laws, and 
they could pass such laws under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which, in fact, shut out north- 
ern trade and commerce; suppose they should 
make personal intercourse so dangerous and bur- 
densome, that it would cease ;suppose its members 
here, feeling that this Government was an instru- 
ment of oppression, were to choose to use their 
power waler the Constitution to obstruct and to 
thwart it, when would you get your House or- 
ganized, yourappropriation bills passed; and after 
they were hnvGdecas who would know in what 
shape they would pass ? Sir, this coercion of which 
they _ is impossible. If you were to engage 
in such a contest, victory would be worse to you 
than defeat; because, if you conquered, you would 
destroy the industry on which you yourselves 
depended; whilst, on the other hand, if the South 
constituted a separate and independent confed- 
eracy, you might still enjoy a portion of that rich 
commerce of which youare now deriving the fruits. 

I ask, then, again, why this agitation, and why 
this war upon us? Iam told that it is because 
slavery is a sinful institution—yes, sir, that the 
institution is a sin, and abhorrent to man and to 
God. Has not experience shown that when the 
black and the white race are thrown together, if 
you establish the relation of master and slave be- 
tween them, that such a society is capable of a 
great development, morally, socially, and_politi- 
cally; that such an organization is best for the hap- 
a of both races; and has it not been proved, 
ry actual experiment, that if you destroy that re- 
lation, both races decline, and industry decays ? 
Can that state of things be wrong which leads to 
the happiness of both races? Can that be right 
which inflicts on them irremediable mischief and 
injury? But by what right does any man under- 
take to say that a political institution which can 
be shown to be the normal condition of human 
society, and which has subsisted as long ago as 
we have human history, is a sin, when there is 
not a respectable nation in the world that has not, 
at some period of its existence, maintained it? 
There is not a respéctable system of civilization 


_ known to history, or at the present period, whose 


foundations were not laid in this institution of 


Indian empire: suppose that the French Govern- |! domestic slavery. 
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That it was the case in regard to the nations of 
antiquity, we all know. That the European a 
vons commenced, and based, their systems of an 
ilization on this institution, is notorious; and it i. 
not yet two centuries since slavery was leea] . 
England and France. That we ourselves owe the 
early settlement and wonderful extension of oy, 
population in this country to the slavery whic} 
was introduced into all the Atlantic States, js a 
vious to whoever will consider the roposition 
But for that forced labor, if we had de ended on 
whites alone, it is probable that neither should we 
have settled up the country rapidly enough, nor 
have had population enough, to have made and 
maintained the great revolutionary issue at the 
time when it occurred; and if we had failed they 
how much of our subsequent history would hays 
been left untold? Here, sir, upon this continent 
those Indian tribes that did not establish slavery 
were mere nomades, without arts, withoutcivilizs. 
tion; and those nations in which slavery was es. 
tablished, as the Aztecs and the Peruvians, main. 
tained a social organization, the monuments of 
whose power still excite respect and admiration 
Sir, the monuments of the Incas exceed in mac. 
nitude anything that has been achieved by they 
Spanish successors. Take the American States 
south of our boundary, and which of them jp 
which slavery has been abolished has not deter. 
orated, and which of them has improved exceny 
the Portuguese settlement of Brazil, in which Ag. 
rican slavery was, and is, established ? 

Sir, the history of slavery in the European ciy- 
ilization, and of its emancipation, is familiar to 
us all. It seems in the beginnings of society to 
be necessary. When the moral impulses to labor 
are not sufficiently strong, it requires physica! 
force: and, accordingly, it has been used in the 
early history of all civilized people; and where 
the races are equal, the slave, in process of time, 
by his improvement, will vindicate his equality; 
and when he has done that, his labor becomes 
more profitable as a freeman than as a slave, and 


/emancipation then becomes profitable, both to 
| master and slave. It was thus that it was accom- 
| plished in European society without shock and 


without injury to any one, convulsing no Gov- 
ernment, and disturbing no interest in socicty. It 
commenced first in the free cities, where the most 
intelligent laborers and the mechanics were gath- 
ered; and afterwards, when the predial laborer, 
the rural serf, increased in intelligence and virtue, 
it became profitable to emancipate him, too. 

Now, sir, if the negro race be equal to the white 
race, as the Abolitionists maintain, i€ will vindicate 
its equality by its improvement, and the same 

rocess will take place; but if, on the contrary, 
by be an inferior, as I maintain and believe heis, 
then experience has shown that the happiest re- 
lation which you can establish between that race 
and the white, is the relation of master and slave. 

1 ask then, sir, by what authority it is that an 
institution which all Governments have found ne- 
cessary, and which has been common to nearly 
all the nations of the world, is now prénounced 
asinandacrime? Is the voice of experience to 
go for nothing? Are its teachings without value’ 

But we are told that slavery is contrary to the 
abstract principles of right, and the great maxim 
of “do as you would be done by.”’ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I acknowledge the truth of this maxim, and 
properly interpreted, it vindicates by its wisdom 
its divine origin; but when misapplied and mis- 
represented, it may be made the means of infinite 
mischief. If I were to do as I would be done by 
in his case, I would probably set free the mur- 
derer from the jail wherein he was confined; but 
if I would do as I would be done by to the thou- 
sands of innocent people on whom he would thus 
be turned Joose, I would not aid his escape. If! 
were to do as I would be done by in this case, | 
would, perhaps, emancipate the slaves; but if I 
were to do as I would be done by to the millions 
of whites and blacks who are interested in main- 
taining that relation, I would do nothing to dis- 
turb it. 

But, sir, if in truth it be such a sin and such a 
curse that the conscience of any large party in the 
North cannot enter into compact or bonds with 
it, that they can have no connection with it, that 
they cannot carry out the guarantees and the 
stipulations of the Constitution which look to !'s 
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rotection, then I say as honest and honorable || pose the South, again, were filled entirely with 


men they ought to propose a separation; for is it 
‘ir, is it honest, to take everything in the com- 
nant which benefits them, and to refuse the stipu- 
ations which were made on their part for our 
benefit, on the ground that their conscience pre- 
vents them from carrying them out? Would not 
the honest course, on the contrary, be to come 
forward and say, ** our fathers have made a hard 


pargain for us, one which we find we cannot keep | 
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| undisturbed by rivals as she now does? 


sonsistently with conscience; we cannot for con- |! 
science’ sake return your fugitive slave as this in- | 


<rument requires; we cannot for conscience’ sake 
aid in repressing domestic insurrections when the 


javes arise to assert their freedom; and that being || 


‘he ease, we feel that it is neither proper nor hon- || 


orable that we should exact from you the condi- 


99 


propose a separation.’? Sir, my word for it, if 


the proposition were to come from the northern | 


gistes based on such ground, there would be no 


msistance in the South, and I do not know but | 


ma possible separation there might be some sys- 
wemof aconfederacy of confederacies which would 
secure some, but not all, of the blessings that 
would follow this Union administered properly, 
according to the spirit of justice and the Constitu- 
tion. It would probably separate into some three 
or four smaller unions, and these perhaps might 
be united by some looser bond, closer than the Eu- 
ropean system, but not ys aspen as the present 
Constitutiontoes, upon the individual, but oper- 
ating upon the several unions in the nature of a 
treaty—a treaty which might secure to each of 
them the united strength of all in repelling foreign 
invasion, and might secure, perhaps, to all of 
them some of the present advantages of trade and 
intercourse, Opening up to them the means of 
developing their own systems in peace and safety. 

Butwhy, | ask, force us to this alternative? If 
fam right in the view I have taken of the great 
industrial interests of the different sections; if in 
truth they ought to be, if this Government were 
properly administered, subsidiary instead of being 
rival and hostile; if our institutions be, as I have 
shown, founded in necessity and can be vindicated 
upon any view of law, moral or divine; or if that 


| 1t becomes worse than an ill-assorted marriage, || 


bea matter exclusively for our own consideration, || 


and under our system of Confederation, and has 
been made so by the Constitution; I say if all this 
be so, why keep up this war, why continue this 
agitation ? 


Itis said by some of those of the anti-slavery | 


party who are the least extreme in their views, || 


“we admit the propriety of much that you say 
inregard to the institution in the States; we ac- 
knowledge that we have no right to interfere with 
it there, and we do not claim the power to do so; 
but you insist upon extending this institution of 
slavery and carrying it into the Territories of the 


Union; itis there that we resist you; itis there | 
that we are determined not to permit you to exer- | 
cise any such right as that ee claim under | 


the Constitution.”’ But, Mr. President, do we 


clam anything in this regard whith is not our || 


right under the Constitution? If we do make the 


claim, has it not been asserted to be our constitu- | 


tional right by the Congress that repealed the Mis- 
souri restriction, by the President who signed the 
bill, by the Supreme Court who decided the fa- 
mous Dred Scott case? 


ical, can you prevent our thus extending the 
social system of the slaveholding States? 

But, sir, | am willing for the present to lay aside 
the constitutional view, and I desire to discuss 
‘tas amere question of propriety. What interest 
have you in preventing us from extending the so- 
rial system of the slaveholding States into the 
vacant territory of the Union? Is it not demon- 
strable that to do so, would increase your relative 
share of political power, your relative share of the 
‘oung power of this Government, and, not only 
that, but will it not increase your relative capac- 
ty to accumulate and to acquire wealth? ass 
pose the South, instead of having this mixed pop- 
ulation of whitesand negroes, was peopled entirely 
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whites, would New England enjoy her markets as 
If the 
South were peopled only by whites, is it not ob- 
vious that rivals would grow up as fast as cus- 
tomers; that we, too, would engage in manufac- 


tures, in commerce, and in navigation; and thus | 


those States would not have near the share of the | 


profits arising from this valuable custom that they 
now enjoy; and, if that be true in regard to the 
old southern States, is it not true in regard to any 
extension hereafter to be made? If we should 


extend, by increasing the slaveholding States, is | 


it not manifest that the relative share of political 
power of New England would be greater for that 
extension than if the Union were increased by 


| adding free States; and is it not just as plain that 
‘ions which are beneficial tous; and we therefore || 


be greater when our territory was settled in a mode | 


which gave her customers without a rival, than if 


| that settlement were made entirely by a free pop- 


ulation. 
Upon what calculation, then, is it that you can 


|| say that it diminishes your power to extend the 


social system of the slaveholding States, and that 
it Increases your power to extend the number of 


| free States? I ask upon what supposition can you 


make that declaration, Tr upon the belief that 
there is a natural and eternal hostility between the 
free and the slave States. If that be true; if there 


| be anatural and irrepressible hostility between the 


free and the slave States, it is not only an argu- 
ment with the North against the further extension 
of the slaveholding States, but it is an argument 
against the present Union. If there be this irre- 


| pressibleand natural hostility between the free and 
| the slave States, there ought to be no Union be- | 


tween them; for this Union can only promote the 
happiness of the people when they entertain fra- 


ternal feelings towards each other; it can only suc- | 
ceed when it is founded on the affection of the | 


people; but if it isto be asource of eternal strife, 


and the sooner the parties separate the better. But, | 
is there, in truth, any such natural hostility; is || 
there, in truth, any such innate antagonism be- 


tween the social systems of the two sections? In 
order to answer this question, | propose, for a brief 


GLOBE. 


| or through the sword, the Government declines 
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and capital, either through the forms of legislation 
and industry decays. ‘These comsequences are 
so much dreaded, that with statesmen it has al- 
ways been an object of anxious care so to consti- 
tute their governments, with check and balances, 
as to prevent these contests between labor and 
capital from disturbing the course of legislation; 
and so much afraid have they been of them, that 
in few Governments of the world has the laborer 
been permitted to have a share of political power. 
In the British Government, where the laboring 
class have some small share of political power, 
the danger of such contests has been a constant 
subject of anxiety. When the laboring popu- 
lation increases faster than capital accumulates, 


‘ | fearful scenes of suffering often ensue, and these 
her relative capacity to accumulate wealth would |! 


are only to be prevented by affording new outlets 
in which they may colonize the surplus popula- 
tion, or else by discovering and opening up new 
fields of industry; and“to do this, has been the 
object of the constant care and forethought of the 
sritish statesman for the last three centuries. To 
accomplish it, he has become the great robber of 
the world, robbing by sea and by land, to obtain 
the means to feed his poor; and notwithstanding 
all these efforts, it has often occurred that he has 
had to use the bayonet and the ball to prevent a 
bloody settlement of the contest between the man 
who owned and the man who worked the British 
loom. 

But, Mr. President, in our system of society 
there is no such danger. The contest between 
capital and labor iscompromised and settled in the 
coastitution of the household. It does not enter 
into the Government. The master who wields 


| the power of government is interested both in 


labor and capital, and it is to his interest to do jus- 
tice to both. Accordingly, whatever influence he 
may possess in the Government, as I said before, 


| is exercised impartially in settling these contests 


space, to analyze and compare the two systems of || 


society, and see whether, In truth, they may not 
be made subsidiary instead of being antagonists of 
each other. 


Sir, in the free-labor system of social organiza- | 


tion, the family is the unit—the family, composed 


of parent and children. In the slaveholding sys- 


| tem of organization, the household is the unit— 
the household being composed of the family and || 
| of the slaves, who are united to the head of that 


| yet gentler ties of constant intercourse and familiar 


And if it be our consti- | 
tutional right, by what authority, moral or polit- 


with the white race, would New England have as | 


ereata relative share of political power then as 
she has now? We should be represented then in 
*Xact proportion to our population. Now, we are 
represented only according to a part of it. Sup- 


association. 
divided into two classes—the capitalists and the 
laboring class. 
vices for a limited period to the capitalist class for 
the means of subsistence. That bargain is hard 


| family by the obligations of ownership, and the | 
In the free States, these families are | 


The laboring class sells its ser- | 


pate ae the means of subsistence. 


between labor and capital. 

It is in this country alone that we have found 
the first attempt to unite a system of free labor 
with self-zovernmentand universal suffrage, such 


| as prevails in the North; an experiment which I 


acknowledge has so far succeeded; an experiment 
which [ hope is destined to an ultimate and a great 
success. I wish it success; but I must say that 
it is an experiment as yet, for it has not been ex- 
posed to the severe trials and difficulties it must 
encounter when population begins to press on the 
means of subsistence. So far, we have had acon- 
stant outlet for the surplus population in the rich 
and magnificent vacant territory which we pos- 
sessed. It isonly to be really and severcly tested 
and tried when numbers increase so rapidly as to 

t hope that 
vy that time the intelligence and the virtue of the 
people may so increase, and that the improvements 
of the productive power of man may be so great, 
as to enable them to meet and surmount the diffi- 
culty; but I must say that whether they will do 


| it ornot, is entirely uncertain and remains a doubt 


or easy, in proportion as the supply of labor is || 
greater or less, in proportion to the demand for it | 
on the part of capital; and in periods of scarcity | 


and of commercial pressure, the bargain on the = 
of the laborer is often hard indeed—it giving him 
frequently not enough for comfortable subsist- 


ence, and sometimes starving him outaltogether. | 
In the southern system of society, no such diffi- | 


culty can occur. There the laborer is sure of shel- 
ter, of raiment, and of food; for, if the profits of 
the master do not enable him to give him these, 


the master must use his capital; and if neither his | 


— nor his capital will allow him to do it, then 


ne must transfer him to some one else, who is able | 


to provide him with these comforts; and thus, in 
any event, the laborer is assured of the physical 
comforts and necessaries of life. 

But under the free system of socicty, there are 


more ways than one by which the laboring class || 


seeks to obtain the price of its services; for it seeks 
to obtain them sometimes, not merely by volun- 
tary contract, but if it have a share in the Gov- 
ernment it carries this contest into the halls of 
legislation and seeks to settle it, sometimes through 
the forms of legislation, or worse still, by phys- 
ical force and the sword. Whenever the profits 


and a problem, for if they have succeeded so far 
they have not only had the advantage of never 
having been exposed to this difficulty and this 
trial, but they have been associated in their gen- 
eral government with this other scheme of society ; 
and I believe that the influence of this last has 
been eminently conservative, and has assisted the 
success of theirexperiment so far. I believe, too, 
that nothing could more help the future success 
of their experiment than the continual association 
with a scheme of society thus founded,and whose 
influences must be thus just, and thus impartial, 
in settling whatever contests and difficulties may 
arise between capital and labor. 

Mr. President, to show that I am indulging in 


| no fancy sketch, that [ am getting up no fictitious 


alarms, allow me to refer to an event in history 
which, although not very distant, seems to have 
pense away from the recollection of many of us; 

mean Shay’s Rebellion. Let us see what it was 


|| that prompted it, and by what motives they were 


governed who carried it on: 


‘<< Tt is, indeed, a fact,’ said General Knox, a New Eng- 
land man, after returning from a visit to the eastern coun- 


| try, ‘that high taxes are the ostensible cause of the commo- 


tion, but that they are the real cause, is as far remote from 
truth as light is from darkness. The people who are the 


‘ os || insurgents have never paid any, or but very little, taxes. 
of production come to be distributed between labor || 


But they see the weakness of Government; they feel atonce 
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their own poverty, compared with the opulent, and their 
own force; and they are determined to make use of the 
latter, in order to remedy the former. Their ereed is, that 
the property of the United States has been protected from 
confiscation by the joint exertions of all, and, therefore, 
ought to be common to all. And he that attempts opposi- 
tion to this creed is an enemy to equity and justice, and 
ought to be swept from the face of the earth.’ ?’—Marshall’s 
Washington, volume 2, page 118. 

Colone! Lee, a member of Congress, drew the 
following picture of the condition of the eastern 
country at that ume: 


“General Knox has just returned, and his report, 
grounded on his own knowledge, is replete with melancholy 
information. A majority of the people of Massachusetts 
are in opposition to the Government. Some of the leaders 
avow the subversion of it to be their object, together with 
the abolition of debts, the division of property, and a re 
union with Great Britain. In all the eastern States, the 
same temper prevails more or less, and will certainly break 
forth when the opportune moment may arrive. ‘The mal- 
contents are in close connection with Vermont, and that 
distriet, it is believed, is in negotiation with the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 








In one word, my dear General, we are |} 


allin dire apprehension that a beginning of anarchy, with || 


all its calamities, is made, and we have no means to stop 
the dreadful work.’’—Marshall’s Washington, volume 2%, | 
page 19. 


which prompted and instigated that rebellion, 
which is shown to have been so formidable in its | 
day, and which required to be putdown by arms, 
is still alive. Inthe correspondence which was 
found in the possession of John Brown in the late 
Harper’s Ferry affair, there is a letter which could 
not but strike me. Itis a letter written by the 
brother of one of those men who perished in that 
affair, with the evident intention of dissuading | 
him from engaging in it; and what does he say? 

* You surely do not go against State rights? and admit 
ting this, then the slave States have the same right to hold 
slaves, coustitutionally, that the North have to prohibit it. 
Where does slavery commence?) Not when man subjects 
his fellow. to bondage. Oh, no, indeed ; this is not the worst 
form of slavery. ‘The evil commenced when one man, by | 
employing a nuinber of his fellows, and he himself lived on 
the profits of their labor. ‘l'hus, toiling year atter year, the 
laborer becomes more ignorant and poor, the employer more 
wise and wealthy; and, by-and-by, the poor man becomes 
an easy vietim to the cupidity of the aristocrat. What he | 
first received pay for, he at last is obliged to do for nothing. 
Now, let me lay down arule that shall do away with slavery. 
Lot each and every man produce with manual labor what 
he con®umes.”’ 

So that we see, Mr. President, that the same 
leaven is stil at work, and work it must, because 
it proceeds from the very consutution of human 
nature. I mention it not by way of reproach. 
Every wise and prudent man, every statesman 
must know that the human breast is instinct with 
certain passions; and statesmen and wise men, in- 
stead of ignoring them, must prepare to restrain | 
and to guide them. Now, I say that with an ex- | 
periment which is exposed to such dangers, it | 
seems to me there could not be a better thing than 
to associate it in the same government with an 
influence like ours, with a scheme of society sim- | 
lar to that which has been intraduced into the 
southern Siates. 

But, sir, | am told that all this is wrong: you 
oppose its extension, because the system itself, | 
you say, is wrong; because, in your opinion, itis 
doing mischief to thg world. If lam right as to 
the past, if the teachings of history, if the expe- 
rience of man are to be trusted, we have no right 
to denounce this system of society as wrong. I 
have shown that itis the normal condition of hu- 
man society; that a large majority of mankind 
have practiced, and still practice upon it; and if I | 
had time or taste for the task, I could go into a 
sull closer comparison, and show you that some | 
things that you denounce as evils of slavery are | 
to be found in what is called voluntary servitude 
for wages in the crowded States of the Old World. 
There is not a mischief that you can name in this 
state of society, growing out of slavery, for which 
I cannot find you a parallel in the other system in 
the Old World; and if there are cases where men 
in slavery have to submit their persons and their 
wills to the arbitrary will of another—so under 
the spur of necessity, the pressure of poverty, the 
same cases may be found in what is called the 
free-labor system of the Old World, where popu- 
lation does press upon the means of subsistence. 

I ask then, sir, why is it that the Territories of 
the Union are to be occupied only for the devel- 
opment of a scheme of society which, as yet, is a 
mere experiment—an experiment, itis true, which 
I hope will succeed; but when success is yet | 








Invasion of States-™ Mr. Hunter. 


doubtful—and that ours is to be stinted and dwarfed 
and excluded, which isno experiment? We know 
from actual trial that our system is capable of 
great social, moral, and political development. 
We know that it is consistent with stable govern- 
mentand with free institutions, so far as white men 
are concerned. With us, so far as the white class 
is concerned, there never was any organization of 
human society in which the equality between all 
the members of that race was so complete and so 
perfect. There never was any scheme of society 
in which it was so safe to try the experiment—l 
speak now of the whites—of free labor united 
with free government and universal suffrage. 
Such a political organization does not shake or 
disturb us. We go on with regular advance, un- 
disturbed by any of those contests which shake 
and convulse Governments which are founded 
upon other social systems. I believe that the 
system of free labor, as it is practiced in the non- 
slaveholding States, the experiment which they 
have commenced, will be much apter to suceced 
if associated with us than if they were to cast 


; | loose and separate themselves. If I am right, the 
I find that there are symptoms that the feeling || te < ae 


laboring elasses of the North have the deepest 
possible interest ina political association with the 
southern States. The association with such an 
influence must be in every way beneficial to that 
class in the free States. rr 

I know, Mr. President, that those who are not 
acquainted with our system, insist that it dwarfs 
the non-slaveholder, the poorer class of the whites. 
On the contrary, it is as beneficial to him as it is 
tothe slaveowner. If there be any profit in slave 
labor, itis not derived by the slave owner only. 
Almostevery man in the community who is worth 
anything, or whose own labor or services are 
worth anything, hires for a limited period the 
services of a slave; and if slave labor be profitable 
to the owner, it is also profitable to the man who 
hires it; and I know many practical men who say 


| they believe it more profitable to hire than to own 


it. So itis with the land in the older free States; 
itis owned by but comparatively few people, but 
there are a great many who use it as tenants, who 
rent it, and the same thing is to be found in re- 
card to the slave labor of the South. There are 
comparatively few who own it, but there are a 
great many who hire it; and it would be as much 
against the truth of political economy to say that 
the man who hires it did not derive advantages 
from it, as it would be to say that the man who 
rented land did not make money out of his lease- 
hold. 

Nor is it true that the institution of slavery 
makes manual labor, on the part of the whites, 
despicable in the slaveholding States. There is 
no country on carth in which honest labor, as I 
believe, is more respected; and of this I am cer- 
tain: that every white laborer in the slaveholding 
States is more nearly on an cquality with every 
other man in the community, than every white 
laborer in the North is on terms of equality with 


/ every other man in the North. 





| 
| 


I say then, sir, that unless there be some mo- 
tive of sectional hate; some bitter hostility against 
us; some behief that there is to be an irrepressible 
conflict between the two systems of organization; 
unless some such notion as this is harbored in the 
northern mind, I cannot, for the life of me, see 
how, on any calculation of interest, they should 
object to the growth and the development of our 
scheme and system of society. It is not, by na- 


, ture, an antagonist to theirs; on the contrary, it 


makes our interests subsidiary to theirs, instead 
of being hostile and rival. It does not diminish 
your power at all; on the contrary, you have a 
eae share of power when the increase is by 
slave States, rather than when the increase is by 
free States, 

Why then, sir, is this warkept up? Why not, 
for the interest of both sections and of all classes, 
lay down your arms and put an end to this war- 
fare against us? Suppose it could be done; sup- 
»ose the Government of this Union could really 
Se administered in the spirit of justice and the 
Constitution, who could assign the limits to our 
future growth? That they exist somewhere, we 
all must know. Wherever they are, they would 
be found far, far away beyond the political hori- 
zon which bounds our mortal vision. Sir, when 
we come to see what we might be, and how we 
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might become the master-influence of the Univers, 
’ 


if this Union were properly administered acc, rd 
ing to the principles o jertice and the Constit r 
tion, the imagination halts at the mighty ae ~d 
tion, and the mind, rapt in the contemplation f 
the giant shadow our future progress, as i “dl 
sweep across the perspective, sinks under the eff 
to realize that glorious pageant of hum a 
as it passes before the view. 

Mr. President, are we to be disappointed of g, ‘| 
a destiny as this, in the mad pursuit of A F 
tions and universals, conjured up by moon-stry k 
theorists and crazy fanatics? Has political scier : 
yet reached the dignity of a certain science? Cs, 
the politician, like the mathematician, reas 
certain and to safe results from abstract f; 


an grandeur 


yan 
ason to 


. ; . rmule? 
Sir, the statesman is he who derives his philoso. 
phy from the experience of the world. 'The the- 


orctic politician is he who would force the world 
to conform its experience to his philosophy. The 
one founds stable government, builds up dynas- 
ties and empires; the other destroys social ing). 
tutions, makes revolution, and leaves anarchy and 
confusion behind him. Will not the intellizence 
of the North save our Government from falljnc 
into such hands as these? Is it possible that such 
a destiny as ours might be is to be consigned to 
such keeping? 

Sir, I know that there isa noble army of north. 
ern Democrats and conservatives who, true to t}y 
Constitution and to the Union, are doing gallant 
service in the cause of both. Theme is nota pa- 
triot in the land who does not respect and sympo- 
thize with that gallant band as they fight brayely 
on in the face of proscription and defeat, and who 
does not lift up his hands to pray for success for 
such manly efforts; but alas! we all know tha 
victory is not always awarded to the side of virty 
and intelligence. 

It may be, after all, that this Republican party 
does indeed possess the power-which it clains, 
and in its hands may rest the fatal shears which 
may clip the threads of our national destiny foy- 
ever. Sir, if power should fall into their hand, 
let them consider whether they will keep up thi 
constant warfare upon the institution of slaycry 
wherever it exists; whether they will deny us our 
constitutional rights upon the plea that it falls 
under the ban of a higher law; whether they wi 
do nothing to preventand repress armed incursions 
of their people upon our people; whether tv 
mean to use this Government for the purpose of 
assailing and destroying our peace, our property, 
and perhaps our lives; and if they believe in thew 
hearts oa consciences that the law of right and 
of God constrains them to do it, then let them re- 
member that no party can come into power avyow- 
edly on these principles, and certainly none can 
administer the Government upon them,excepi at 
the cost of the Union itself. Sir, once place betor 
the South the alternative of union at the price of 
an irrepressible conflict, of eternal warfare upon us 
social institutions, or separation, with the view ot 
secking the means of defending their lives, ther 
property, and their honor, and, in my opinion, 
they will not hesitate long in accepting the Satter. 
I say, then, sir, to this party, that if these altern- 
atives are to be owe the South, when th 
fatal deed is accomplished upon their heads and 
upon their consciences will rest the responsibility 
for the sin and its consequences. 

Sir, in that event, the accusing voice of human 
history will ring through all the ages to impeac! 
them at the bar of posterity, for having destroy d 
the noblest scheme of constitutional liberty whic) 
the wisdom of man has ever devised; and upon 
that fearful issue, cach of the succeeding gener 
tions of men will record its verdict of guilty agains! 
them. Their owndescendants will heapreproaches 
upon the names of those who disappoint them o! 
the destiny which would have been the riches 
inheritance that one generation could bequealt 
another. But when it is asked upon what view 
of the Constitution; upon what consideration 0! 
religion or philanthropy; upon whatcalculation 
interest, general or sectional, the fatal deed was 
done, where will the satisfactory answer be found; 
and who shall arise in that day to defend thei 
name from the foul reproach ? 4 

Mr. President, when I think of what it is (he 
may be destroyed by this narrow spirit of sec 
tional hate and bigotry, I turn away from the col 
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_mplation with a feeling of an almost indignant 
4 _air; but I will not, as yet, despair of my coun- 
> y, Iw ill yet hope that the great army of north- 
yy Democrats and conservatives will arise in the 
7 rht of a noble cause, and expel the intruders 
aaa the seat of power. I will trust in the influ- 
of truth, Whose empire is felt in every human 

et when once it has touched it. I will putmy 


“th higher yet—in_ Providence, for it cannot be | 


» God will permit such a scheme of govern- 
-as this, freighted, as it might have been, with 


wichest hopes of humanity, to be wrecked in | 
But, | 
¢ [should fail in these hopes, I may then, | 


wild orgies of madmen and fanatics. 


Jjeed, despair of the Union; but I will not de- 





eof the ability of my constituents and of my || 


f, . 7 
xq yoke which will be doubly accursed and 
elline for having been laid by hands that ought 
>, have been friendly; nor would I doubt their 


yility to establish for themselves a confederacy | 


which may become and remain great, glorious, 

i free; and it will be to that Government that 
[ shall then look for the protecting shadow under 
which | may repose in peace and safety for the 
eomainder of the days thatare allotted to me upon 


earth. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 
sPEECH OF HON. G. N. FITCH, 
OF INDIANA, 


In tur Senate, February 2, 1860. 
The Senate having resumed the consideration ef the 


weeitizens of the slaveholding States to throw || 


coincide with those of the majority. This isa 
custom having everything of legislative propriety 


to recommend its continuance. Indeed, sir, it is 
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acustom founded almost ina legislative necessity; | 


| forupon that one question the chairman becomes 


the mouth-piece, the representative of the major- 
ity, the exponent of their views; or, rather, I 
should say, the majority, in making him chair- 
man, indorse and adopt whatever views he may 
be known to entertain on that question. If any 
Senator, acting in all other matters, perhaps, with 
the Democratic party, and sustaining in all other 


respects its principles, was known to be in favor || 


of a high protective tariff, the majority here, in- 
cluding the Senator from Ohio, would not consent 
that such Senator should be placed in the position 
of my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] as 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. A decent 
respect for their own opinions on the subject of the 


| tariff would prevent their consenting to his occu- 


pying such position. 
Well, sir, as in the supposed case, so in the one 


| which has actually occurred. The opinions of the 


| claimed from Freeport to New Orleans. 


resolutions submitted by Mr. Brown on the 18th of Janu- |} iat} t - 
| Legislature to a violation of the Constitution, by 
| direct and positive action adverse to a constitu- 


urv— 

Mr. FITCH said: 

Mr. Presiwent: Although I regret the sectional 
discussion of which we have heard so much during 
this session, and should have been unwilkng to in- 
troduce any matter which could have originated it; 
yet, the matter and the discussion both being here, 
a refusal to partake in the latter might render me 
amenable to a charge of unwillingness to express 
my views upon the subjects to which it relates, 
nd, especially, an unwillingness to answer cer- 


tain interrogatories put in connection with those |! 


subjects, by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Pueu,] | 


to northern Democratic Senators. 

I may be permitted now, although the resolu- 
tion offered by that Senator is not technically be- 
fore the Senate, to say neither it nor the amend- 
ment proposed to it by Mr. Haran can receive 
my support. 

We have already departed widely from the ter- 
ritorial policy of the men of the Revolution—the 
founders of our Government—and his resolution 
contemplates a still wider departure. Yet, under 
that policy, there was no complaint heard from 
the Territories of a want of government; nor any 
complaint heard from them of being too much 
governed. 
broad and deep the foundations of the populous 
and powerful States which have since arisen from 
them. In these days of modern progress, we are 
asked, under the lead of certain politicians, who 
appear to be desirous of patenting, or at least of 


Under that policy, the Territories laid | 


Senator from Illinois, upon the subject of the pow- || 


ers of a territorial government, were well known; 


his recent opinions, at least. They had been pro- | 


They 
had been proclaimed from the stump and in mag- 
azine and newspaper articles. They were opin- 
ions from which the majority here widely dis- 


| sented; opinions which the majority here viewed 


as having progressed from such as merely encour- 
aged a Territorial Legislature to an evasion of its 
duty, by non-action or indirect action of an tin- 
friendly character, to such as encouraged that 


tional right of the citizens of nearly one half the 


| States of the.Confederacy. 
Regard for our own opinions on that subject, 
| precluded the possibility of the majority assent- | 


ing that a Senator entertaining such sentiments | 


| should be longer continued as chairman of the | 


In coming to this conclusion, the majority did not, 
as far as [ heard, express any disrespect for the 
former chairman of that committee. They did 
not, so far as I know, entertain any such disre- 
spect. They took their action in the matter, not 
because they respected the Senator from Illinois 
the less, but because they respect their principles 
the more. 

The Senator from Ohio further asked northern 


Democratic Senators whether they concurred or || 


| committee having territorial matters in charge. | 


non-concurred in certain sentiments ex@ressed by | 


the Senator from Georgia, [Mr.fverson.] That | 
| Senator charged the northern Democracy with | 


| not having come fully up to the measure of their 


duty. He charged them with being unsound 


; upon the question of the constitutional rights of 


the South in the Territories. If this charge had 
been made against the dominant party of the 
North, the Republican party, it ied have fallen 
far short of what the acts of that party would have 
justified him in charging; for its members, know- 


|| ing their duty under the Constitution, have not 


establishing, certain government notionsof their |, 
own, to almost forget the distinction between un- || 


bridled individual will, and those restraints and 


limitations necessarily thrown about it, in order |) 


to constitute a government combining liberty of 
meq with liberty and safety to the community. 
nder their lead, if we follow it, we are asked 


rather to aid in the formation of organized anar- | 


chies in the Territories than well-ordered gov- 
ernments. 

The Senator from Ohio asked northern Dem- 
ocratic Senators whether they deemed the opin- 
‘ons avowed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 

SUGLAS] upon the subject of the powers of a 
territorial government, reasons sufficient for ex- 
cluding that Senator from the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Territories? My answer, for one, 
and for one only have I any warrant for answer- 
ing, isin the affirmative. ir any particular ques- 
“ion is likely to become the subject of action by 
a legislative body, the well-established custom is, 
'n constituting the committee to which that ques- 
“on 1s to be referred for investigation and report, 
‘o place at its head as chairman a member whose 


Views upon that question, at least, are known to | 


| their acts, itis certainly that, and that only, which 
best subserves their schemes, regarding little any |! 


| against the northern Democracy. True, sir, there | 


only refused to perform that duty, but have pur- || 


sued a course diametrically its opposite. Indeed, 
it would almost appear that the Representatives 
of that party, in swearing to maintain the Consti- 
tution, must do so with a mental reservation to 
maintain it according to their construction of it; 
for, if their construction is to be implied from 


outrage they may inflict on its letter or its spirit. 
3ut the Senator’s charge cannot be maintained 


are differences of opinion among us relative to 
the source and character of any proper action, if 
action of any kind is required, for the practical 
acknowledgment and maintenance of the rights of 
the citizens of one section of the Confederacy in 
the Territories; but there is no difference among 
us, as far as I understand, relative to the exist- 
ence, in the citizens of that same section, of a right 
in the Territories cocqual with any right that we 
of the opposite section possess. And herein con- 
sists the distinction between the two parties at the 
North—one affirming this coequality of rights, 
the other denying it. 

Mr. President, almost the entire political life of 
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northern Democrats is little else than a battle, not 
in defense of their own rights or of the rights of 
their section, but of the rights of the South, of 
your rights, [to the Senator from Georgia, Mr. 
Iverson:] and in that battle many, very many, 
have found their politieal death. They endeavor 
to defend the Constitution against a fanaticism 
which would violate it at your expense. They 
are a shield to receive blows aimed at you. Many 
of them have become victims of a crusade against 
| your institutions, and more must, unless, indeed, 
they would find political safety and a retention of 
| political power in an imitation of the example of 
some who now hold seats on the other side of this 
| Chamber. We have heard of sudden conversions 
to Mohammedanism, under the presentation of the 
alternative of the sword gr the Koran. We have 
seen men who professed to be Democrats sud- 
denly assuming the garb of political Republican- 
ism under some whatsimilar urgent circumstances. 
They have seen before them, on one side, political 
annihilation as Democrats maintaining the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party, because of the 
sectional prejudices of their constituents; they 
have seen before them, on the other side, aretention 
of political power to be had by the abandonment 
| of that party, and by taking service in the ranks 
of the Opposition. They have preferred self-pres- 
ervation, and the preservation of political power 
by apostacy, to martyrdom in defense of the prin- 
ciples they had préviously professed. 

Let me ask my friend from Georgia [Mr. Iver- 
son] to cast his eye about him! Does he not miss 
faces familiar either here or in the old Senate 
Chamber but a short time since? Where are 
Dickinson, Cass, Shields, Dodge, Jones, and 
others, northern Democrats who but very recently 
held seats here? ‘They have been driven hence, 
because they sought to maintain, inviolate, the 
compact of our fathers. They endeavored to 
defend the Constitution against the schemes and 
prejudices of a portion of their own people. They 
became victims to those schemes. They have 
been offered up as sacrifices on the altar of those 
prejadices. And you, who should have been 
| among the first to pronounce a eulogy upon them, 

and to sustain those yet continuing the same strug- 
gle, have scarce a word of regret for the departed, 
| or a word of sympathy with the living. We hear 
from you only charges against both, that they are, 
or have been, derelict of duty; unsound upon a 
| question of constitutional right. Upon what is 
| the charge based? Is it upon the want of success 
which attended their efforts? Can it be supposed 
that when they failed in energetic attempts to de- 
| fend the plain letter of the Constitution or its 
exposition by the proper judicial tribunal, they 
| would have better succeeded in attempts to defend 
any abstraction which you may weave from what 


|| you may deem its true meaning or spirit? 


| The great party to which the Senator from 

| Georgia and myself both belong is based on the 
Constitution. It derives its principles from that 
instrument. While an opposition limited itself 
to the adoption of measures violative of that in- 
strument, but measures which were detrimental 

to the interests of citizens of both sections alike, 

there was no difficulty in maintaining a triumph- 
ant Democratic majority at the North. But 
| those who found the Constitution and its de- 
| fenders obstacles to the accomplishment of their 
schemes, have changed their tactics, and are now 
seeking to arouse a sectional hostility with which 
to sweep from existence alike the Constitution 
and its detenaies. I am sorry to say thejr meas- 
ure of success in the past may well encourage 
them to continued efforts. It now requires, as 
they will bear witness, no little courage to be a 
northern Democrat; for in defending the provis- 
ions of the Constitution assailed by the Roped 
licans, he is defending not the rights of his own 
| section—Republicans do not assail them—but he 
| is defending rights and an institution of which his 
people are not participants; rights and an insti- 
tution against which unscrupulous partisan lead- 
ers and a more unscrupulous partisan press and 
| a fanatical pulpit are seeking to arouse a destruc- 
tive hostility; while you, southern Senators, in 

defending the same provisions of the same Con- 

| stitution, are defending your own and the social 
| 


status of your people; you are defending your fire- 
sides. 
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It is not often that a people will, in imitation of 
the late action of the Br. neh, do battle for what 
is to them but an idea—however important, how- 
ever vital it may be to others. It is the duty of 
every citizen to yield all of prejudice and much 
of interest to the maintenance of the agreement of 
our fathers; to the maintenance of the integrity 
of our country; and especially to the maintenance 
of a Constitution and a Government which as- 
sure to him more of personal ee and more 
of safety of person and property than can be 
found under any other Government. But, sir, 
aside from these considerations, northern Demo- 
crats, in defending the Constitution against the 
assaults of the Republican party, are defending 
what is to them little less than an idea. Magenta 
and Solferino, we see, are about to resultin com- 
yarative safety of person and liberty of state in 

taly; yet there are those, beneficiaries of these 
results, who have complained and will complain 
of Napoleon for not having come fully up to their 


APPENDIX TO THE 


extravagant standard, at whatever of cost to him- , 


self and his people. ‘There are those who say of 


him that he is ** tnsound on the question of ”’ ital- | 


jan rights. Letme say to the Senator from Geor- 
fia, he must leave us to defend the Constitution 
as it is written and as it is expounded by the 
proper judicial tribunal. 
thrust upon us any new banner with strange de- 
vices; our people will not follow it. ‘ Congres- 
sional non-intervention”’ is inscribed upon that 


banner which we have carried into our political || 


battle-fields for years past. In hoe signo vinces. 
‘* Congressional non-interventjon’’ has been for 
years past our political battle-cry. We can learn 
no new slogan! ‘* Congressional nen-interven- 
tion’’ is to us the blast from the bugle of Roder- 
ick Vich Alpine. 

I now turn, sir, to the resolutions immediately 
before us—the resolutions of the Senator from 


He must not seek to | 


Mississippi, [Mr. Brown.] ‘They affirm, in part, | 
at least, the sentiments heretofore elaborated. by 


the Senator from Georgia. They are, first, that 
the citizens of the southern States have a counsti- 
tutional right to go into the Territories with their 
pro erty, recognized as such by the Constitution 
of the United States, and there possess and enjoy 
that property. This is the assertion of a right, 
in my estimation, undoubted—one I| hardly deem 
even respectably debatable—yet it is a right the 
entire Republican party deny; a right but half 
admitted by certain Democrats; and one which, 
while thus but half admitting, such Democrats 
would create the means of practically denying 
Itis a right, we are told—and in such terms and 
manner that we cannot question the sincerity of 
the declaraon—by every southern Senator and 
Representative, that their section will never yield. 
e are told by some of them, and I think by 
the Senator from Georgia among the number, that 
the recognition by their section of the Senator 
from Illinois with his present territorial views, as 
their candidate for the Presidency, would be tan- 
tamount to a surrender of that right; hence their 
opposition to the nomination of that Senator. 
Well, sir, northern Democrats thinking with me 
are likewise opposed to his nomination, because 
we deem his territorial views sectionally unjust 
and unconstitutional. Yet those views are not 
adverse to any constitutional right of our section. 
They can only be made operativeagainsttheSouth. 
He cannot be nominated without southern votes. 
If the South chooses to nominate him, northern 
Democrats cannot take any sectional exception 
to him, and may well permit him to carry out 
his views to whatever extent he may; for while 
we will not surrender any constitutional right of 
our own section, we will not oppose the surrender 
by it of any such right in the South, especially 
when its surrender is to be to the detriment of 
its own citizens and to our benefit. If citizens 
of the South are disposed to maintain their con- 
stitutional rights, there are those in the North who 
will aid them to the extent of their ability, and for 
the reason that, under the Constitution, we would 
expect similar aid from the South if our rights 
were threatened, and such aid necessary. Such 
was the mutual agreement of our fathers; such 
the bond. } 
rights, we of the North will accept the surrender 
as unconditional—never to be recalled; and use 





But if they voluntarily surrender their |! 


———— 
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be reclaimed. An army may be defeated in bat- 
tle; but if, in its retreat, it preserve its discipline 
and retain its munitions of war, it commands the 
respect even of its enemies, the sympathy and aid 
of its friends, because of its readiness and ability 
to renew the struggle, and perhaps to success- 


| fully prosecute it; but if that army yield without 


battle; and especially if it invite and receive as its 
commander one who, though under the garb of 
friendship, has previously proclaimed his inten- 
tion to deprive its members of a portion of their 
lehin. abe their liberties, it becomes disorganized, 
surrenders its means of defense without any equiv- 
alent, without any consideration, has not the re- 
spect of its enemies, and forfeits the sympathy 
and aid of its friends. A people may be compelled 
to temporary submission, but compulsory sub- 
mission is always associated in the estimation of 
the world with the idea of the will upon the part 
of those thus compelled to submit to throw off 
the yoke upon the first occasion; and with an out- 
side sympathy which is promptly manifested in 
the form of material aid, when the will becomes 
manifested by acts. But if that same people put 
the yoke upon their own necks, invite the tyrant 
among them, he willnotregard their rights, and the 
world will not deem them entitled to or worthy of 
the rights and liberties they have thustamely given 
away; they can expect no aid, they will obtain 
none, in any spasmodic effort they may subse- 
quently make for the recovery of those rights. 
If the South nominate the Senator alluded to, 
{Mr. Dovexas,] with his present views, the en- 
tire North will deem the actan expression of will- 
ingness upon their part that his views shall become 
the future settled policy of the Government; the 
united North will act upon that policy, carry it 
out to the full, and no aid must be expected by 
the South from any portion of the North in any 
effort they may thereafter make to prevent the 
progress of that policy to the end. When by 
such act it establishes his policy, the South, and 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovetas,] will 
have done more to accomplish the favorite and 
avowed scheme of the Republican party than any 
effort of that party could have done—the scheme 
of surrounding the southern States with free ter- 
ritory, and starving out their institution; for under 
that policy, organize a Territory where you may, 
whether it be in Dakota of the North, or Arizona 
of the South, the bold, adventurous, non-slave- 
holding frontiersmen of the West, whose move- 
ables include no luxuries, whose necessaries are 
readily supplied by the ax and the rifle, will go 
into the '[erritory, possess themselves of its Le- 
gislature, and exclude southern property, while 
the owners of that property are packing up their 
household goods and preparing their chattels for 
| removal. 
Another sentiment avowed in the resolutions 
of the Senator from Mississi »pi is, that when in 
| the Territory, as satenaplated in the first sentence 
of the resolution, the citizens of the South have 
the right to legislative protection of their prop- 


'erty. Thisis the assertion of another undoubted 
right; but from whence is to come the legislative 


Here the Senator from 
| Mississippiand myself diverge. He and the Sen- 
| ator from Georgia affirm that Congress possesses 
} 
| 
| 


oyrotective enactment ? 


the power to enact this protective legislation, and 
that it is the duty of Conieens to exercise this 
power. They appear clearly to recognize the dis- 
tinction between the existence of a powerand the 
duty of exercising it; but, in this particular case, 
affirm both. 

I shall not stop now to discuss the question of 
the constitutional existence of this power in Con- 
gress; for even if it exists, I deny that it is the 
duty of Congress, under present circumstances, 
to exercise it, Congress may possess many pow- 
ers which it would be highly inexpedient and im- 
politic to exercise. It possesses the power, so 
decided by the Supreme Court, to charter a na- 
tional bank; but does not deem the exercise of 
that power expedient. It possesses the power to 
| pass a general bankrupt law. It once exercised 
that power, but its exercise was promptly con- 
| demned by the people, and by Congress itself, as 
inexpedient. Even if it has the power, I cannot 
assent that it is the duty of Congress to pass alaw 





| for the special protection of any one species of 


the power it bestows upon us asa gift never to || property ina Territory. If it protect one species 
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to-day, by the enactment of what is vaguel on 
without any definite idea of its meaning ea led 
** slave code,’’ to-morrow it may be asked to - 
tect some other species. The head from Ten. 
nessee, not now in his seat, (Mr. Jonnsoy | migh; 
desire it to protect a homestead from execute nt 
It would thus very soon degenerate into a a 
Territorial Legislature; and that certain] would 
be a retrograde movement many steps bey 

: d ° P yond our 
old territorial policy. We have now quite suff 
cient trouble with the Territories, without de. 
scending to the enactment of their local laws. thei, 
laws regulating property. re 

But it is said if Congress does not giy 
tection, it can nowhere be found. From 
ion I dissent. It can be found in the eo 
It now exists in Kansas under the co 
without any congressional or other legislative 
enactment. If any species of property has pecu- 
liarities rendering other than a common-law rem. 
edy necessary for its protection, it is the duty of 
the local Legislature to grant that remedy. If such 

rotection was required in this District, it would 
»e the duty of Congress to grant it. If it js po. 
quired in a Territory, it is the duty of the Terri. 
torial Legislature to grant it—a duty I am unwill. 
ing to beheve any Territorial Legislature will seek 
toevade. Certainly, there is now no organized 
Territory adapted to slavery, and where it exis;s 
or is likely to exist, and where protection js con. 
sequently required, and is withheld. I know what 
my friend on my right (Mr. Browy] has in his 
mind. He would cite to me the late action of the 
Nebraska Territorial Legislature as proof to the 
contrary. [Mr. Brown assents.] I do not so 
deem it, for the reason that no protection was 
required there; scarce a single slave exists, or js 
likely to exist in that Territory; and heace the 
action of its Legislature, in the enactment ofa pro- 
hibitory slave law, was a mere mockery—a brutum 
Sulmen—and vetoed as unconstitutional. 

Mr. GRIMES. Will the Senator allow me to 
correct him? I will state that he is laboring under 
a mistake in regard to their being no slaves in the 
Territory of Nebraska. There are slaves within 
the jurisdiction of that Territory—nota great num- 
ber it is true, but some. 

Mr. FITCH. I cannot admit that the Senator 
from Iowa has any better knowledge of the con- 
dition of property in Nebraska than has the Goy- 
ernor of that Territory. He is my authority. 

Mr. GRIMES. I know the fact that slaves 
exist there, of my own personal knowledge, be- 
sides what I know from others. 

Mr. FITCH. The Governor ef Nebraska says 
that the right to hold them there had never been 
questioned by any law. That some few were there; 
but scarce none now. That no law had ever been 
claimed to exist by virtue of which they were free; 
but that some of them had been stolen. To the 
last alleged fact, I admit Republican Senators 
may be very good witnesses from their personal 
knowledge; but of the other matters stated, I deny 
the possession of knowledge on their part supe- 
rior to that possessed by the Governor of the 
Territory. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] cre- 
ated, it will be recollected, an ideal Territorial 
Legislature, and it will be remembered how he 
constituted it. It was composed of such menas 
Fred Douglas, Sewarp, Hae, WILson, et id omne 
genus, (1 Nsticvs I am very nearly quoting the 
Senator’s language,) and he ridiculed the idea o! 
such Legislature protecting southern property. 
I grant you that if such a Legislature could be 
convened ina Territory—a Legislature composed 
of men whose minds were warped as are those 0! 
the individuals he mentioned to a convenient dis- 
regard of their constitutional obligation; so ‘ar 
from protecting southern property, it would over- 
ride every constitutional guarantee for its protec: 
tion for the purpose of destroying it. But the 
assemblage of such a Legislature in a Territory 
would be a very difficult, almost impossible, mat 
ter; in any Territory, at least, where this prop 
erty existed, and, therefore, required protection; 
for such an assemblage would require long and 
undisturbed incubation by abolitionism before 
could be hatched. It would require the time and 
the more perfect organization rarely found outside 
of a State, to enable abolitionism to divert the at- 
tention of its dupes from those immediate and 
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essing wants so often felt in a Territory, a new 
“ountry, and direct it to the fancied wrongs of an 
‘ oforior race. And even with that time, and with 
that organization, Abolitionists could not accom- 
sjish their schemes if there existed in that Terri- 
“ory any of that race held as property to belie, by 
dition, their statements in relation to it. 


its con . e 
. fdmitted on all sides, at least among Dem- 


It is 


verats, thata Territorial Legislature possesses the | 
ocre 


regulate and to protect slave property. 


power to : ° f 
i: is claimed by some that if possessed of this 
t is 


power, 


‘xelude or destroy it. An original government— 


one formed or forming from anarchy or revolu- | 


fon, in a country where there did not already 
Ll ’ © . . 
exist some paramount law or constitution, would 


possess this power, it scarce needs be said here, | 


»r any other power, to an unlimited extent over 
any domestic question; but it is well known that 
such is not the condition of our country; that such 
's not the character of our Government. We have 


» Constitution—the paramount law of the land— | 
everywhere prevailing except where superseded | 


to acertain defined extent by State authority. The 
men of the Revolution, when they emerged from 
that struggle, had undisputed power over the in- 
stitution of slavery then existing throughout al- 
most our entire boundary. They could, in forming 
our Government, have prohibited it in all our then 
or prospective possessions. They could have done 
this immediately, or they could have bestowed 
upon the Constitution and the Government which 
it created the power to do it at any subsequent 
period. They chose, however, todo neither. They 
reserved to the States exclusive control within 
their respective limits of the question of its ex- 
istence or non-existence; and they bestowed upon 
the Constitution only the power to elsewhere pro- 
tect it, and everywhere recover it. ‘The Consti- 
tution then does not establish slavery anywhere; 
hut itreeognizes and protects it as preéxisting, 
except Where State sovereignty has prohibited 


it. The difference between the State governments | 


and a territorial government is this: The State 
rovernments do not derive their power from the 
Constitution or the General Government; on the 
contrary, they gave to both all the powers the 
Constitution and General Government possess, 


and reserved to themselves all the powers not thus | 


given. A territorial government, on the contrary, 
derivesall its powers from the Constitution through 


the General Government; it has no original power; | 


it has noreserved power; and it cannot partake of 
the powers reserved to, and by the States, until 
it becomes a State. 


In stating this opinion on the subject of terri- || 


torial power, I am not asserting a mere personal 
dogma, the offspring of personal or sectional 


prejudices; for whatever my prejudices may be, | 


have endeavored to form opinions and base acts 
upon them in conformity with the law and the 


Constitution, and am perfectly willing to receive | 


the exposition of both from that department of 


Government whose special duty it is to expound | 
both. The man who will not conform his acts to | 
the law, the Constitution, and the decisions of the 


courts, has within him the raw material of a John 
Brown, only awaiting circumstances for its devel- 
opment. The man who will not, especially as an 
oflicer, rise superior to his own or the mere preju- 
dices of those around him, is in danger of becom- 
ing a fanatic, or the abettor of fanatics, and can 
find his only proper political affiliation on the 
other (Republican) side of this Chamber. What- 
ever the party represented by the Senators on that 
side may be, [cannot believe the great Democratic 
party is yet the property of any one man, to have 
‘erms and principles dictated to it—to be authori- 
‘atively told to place one construction on the same 
law and the same constitutional provision to-day 
and a different one to-morrow. The party expects 


ts nominees, if elected, to carry out its principles | 
and to conform their acts to its wishes. I cannot | 


believe that it is yet so degraded as to get down 
upon bended knee and ask any man upon what 


conditions he will accepta nomination—what dec- | 


laration of principles it must make to secure his | 


Support. I cannot believe that it is yet prepared 
to lend continued support to any one who may 
¢ found using whatever of power it has placed in 


or the purpose of bending these issues to his own 


his hands to the manufacture of political issues | 
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aggrandizement. I cannot believe that it is yet 
prepared to long permit any man to claim that he 


| is its sole personification —that his hat, when he 


places it upon his head, covers its entire brain, 
or his waistcoat warms its heart. The man who 
will assert his own opinions as the sole rule of 
action for himself and for others, whatever the 
courts have decided, or may decide, to the con- 
trary, surely cannot be a safe depository of execu- 
tive power. Such a man, if a sheriff, would refuse 


| to execute a decree of the court if in his judgment | 
it is equally possessed of the power to | 


it was erroneous. Such a man, if Governor of a 
State or Territory, would arm its citizens againsta 
decision of a court, or a law of Congress, if in his 
judgment that law or that decision was unconsti- 
tutional. Such a man, if President, would permit 
a decree of the court or a law of Congress to be 
successfully resisted, if in his judgment court or 
Congress had exceeded its power. 

The opinion I have expressed upon the sub- 
ject of territorial powers is founded upon a decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court. It is denied by the 
entire Republican party, and by many Democrats, 
that what I allude to as a decision is such. They 
assert it is an opinion only upona collateral ques- 
tion. Mr. President, I will not cavil with them 
about words. They may call it opinion or de- | 
cision, whichever they will. It is sufficient for me 
that it is here; itis written; it is of record; it is the 
expressed view of the court. I presume every 
Democrat will admit, that the court, individually 


| and collectively, is too deliberative—too conscious 


of the responsibilities resting upon it, to give a 
hasty opinion—one not well matured—on any 
question submitted to it, whether main or collat- 
eral. Having admitted this, they must still fur- 
ther admit, that what may be its opinion to-day, 
on what they may choose to call a collateral ques- 
tion, will, if that question be to-morrow the main 
issue, be its decision. The same objection was 
made in the court; and let us see how the court 
disposed of it: 

dut,’’? says the Supreme Court, in the Dred 


Scott decision, 


*¢ Before we proceed to examine this part of the case, it 
may be proper to notice an objection taken to the judicial 


| authority of this court to decide it; and it has been said that, 


as this court has decided against the jurisdiction of the cir 
cuit court on the plea in abatement, it has no right to ex- 
amine any question presented by the exception; and that 
anything it may say upon that part of the case will be extra- 


| judicial, and mere obiter dicta. 


| the jurisdiction of this court to revise the judgment of a 


‘This is a manifest mistake ; there can be no doubt as to 


circuit court, and to reverse it for any error apparent on the 
record, Whether it be the error of giving judgment ina case 


| over which it had no jurisdiction, or any other material 
| error; and this, too, whether there is a plea in abatement, 


or not.’? 


I presume no apology will be expected from me 
for attaching more importance to the opinion of the 


| court than to that of any outside, and especially 





| ing a judgment upon the merits in favor of either party, in 


| any interested, politieal party. 


** The objection appears to have arisen from confounding 
writs of error to a State court with writs of error to a cir- 
cuit court of the United States. Undoubtedly, upon a writ 
of error to a State court, unless the record shows a case 
that gives jurisdiction, the case must be dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction in this court. And if it is dismissed on that 
ground, we have no right to examine and decide upon any 
question presented by the bill of exceptions, or any other 
part of the record. But writs of error to a State court, and 
to a circuit court of the United States, are regulated by dif- 
ferent laws, and stand upon entirely different principles. 
And in a writ of error toa circuit court of the United States, | 
the whole record is before this court for examination and 
decision ; and if the sum in controversy is large enough to 
give jurisdiction, it is not only the right, but it is the judi- 
cial duty, of the court, to examine the whole case as pre- 
sented by the record; and if it appears upon its face that | 
any material error or errors have been committed by the 
court below, it is the duty of this court to reverse the judg- 
ment, and remand the case. And certainly an error in pass- 


a case which it was not awthorized to try, and over which 
it had no jurisdiction, is as grave an error as a court can 
commit.’’ * * + * . * * * 
“The correction of one error in the court below does 
not deprive the appellate court of the power of examining 
further into the record, and correcting any other material 
errors which may have been committed by the inferior 
court. There is certainly no rule of law, nor any practice, | 
nor any decision of a court, which even questions this | 
power in the appellate tribunal. On the contrary, it is the 
daily practice of this court, and ofall appellate courts, where 
they reverse tre judgment of an inferior court for error, to 
correct by its opinions whatever errors may appear on the 
record material to the case; and they have always held it 
to be their duty to do so where the silence of the court 
might lead to misconstruction or future controversy, and | 
the point has been relied on by either side and argued before | 
the court.’’ 
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It then proceeds to say, in speaking of our ac- 
quisition of territory: 

** Whatever it [the Government] acquires, it acquires for 
the benefit of the people of the several States who created 
it. It is their trustee, acting for them, and charged with the 
duty of promoting the interests of the whule people of the 
Union in the exercise of the powers specifically granted.’’ 

And again: 

** But, as we have before said, it [the territory] was ac- 


| quired by the General Government, as the representative 


and trustee of the people of the United States ; and it must, 
therefore, be held in that character for their common and 
equal benefit ; for it was the people ofthe several States act- 
ing through their agent and representative, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, who, in fact, acquired the territory in question, 
and the Government holds it for their common use until it 


shall be associated with the other States as a member of the 
Union.” 


Now, sir, what language can be more plain, 
explicit, and unequivocal than that? The Gen- 
eral Government cannot release itself from its 
character of trustee for all the States, owners in 


| common of the territory. It cannot even, by del- 


egating its limited power over a Territory to a ter- 
ritorial government, escape the obligation of duty 


| to see that the courts have aa power, and 
C 


are held open free, unobstructed, for the citizens 

of each and every State, of whatever section, to 

assert their rights; and to see that the decisions 

of those courts are respected and obeyed, and that 
. . * : 

the rights they affirm are enjoyed without let or 

hinderance. 

The court further says: 

** But the power of Congress over the person or property 
of a citizen can never be a mere discretionary power under 
our Constitution and torm ot Government. ‘The powers of 
the Government, and the rights and privileges of the citizen, 
are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. 


| And when the Territory becomes a part of the United States, 


the Federal Government enters into possession in the char- 
acter impressed upon it by those who created it. It enters 
upon it with its powers over the citizen strictly defined, 
and limited by the Constitution, from which it derives its 
own existence, and by virtue of which alone it continues 
to exist and act as a government and sovereignty. It has 
no power of any kind beyond it; and it cannot, when it 
enters a Territory of the United States, put off its charac- 
ter, and assume discretionary or despotic powers which the 
Constitution has denied to it. It cannot create for itself a 
new character separated from the citizens of the United 
States, and the duties it owes them under the provisions of 
the Constitution. The Territory being a part of the United 
States, the Government and the citizen both enter it under 
the authority of the Constitution, with their respective 
rights defined and marked out; and the Federal Govern- 
ment can exercise no power over his person or property, 
beyond what that instrument confers, nor lawfully deny 
any right which it has reserved.” * * * ° 
‘Thus the rights of property are united with the rights 


of person, and placed on the same ground by the fifth amend- 


ment to the Constitution, which provides that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, and property, without due 
process of law. And an act of Congress which deprives 
a citizen of the United States of his liberty or property, 
merely because he came himself, or brought bis property, 
into a particular Territory of the United States, and who 


| had committed no offense against the laws, could hardly 


be dignified with the name of due process of law.” 


* + * +. * 
‘*The powers over person and property, of which we 
speak, are not only not granted to Congress, but are in ex- 
press terms denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. 


| And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but the 
| words are general, and extend to the whole territory over 





|| take from the citizens the rights they have reserved. 


which the Constitution gives it power to legislate, includ 
ing those portions of it remaining under territorial govern- 
ment, as well as that covered by States. It is a total ab- 
sence of power everywhere within the dominion of the 
United States, and places the citizens of a Territory, so far 
as these rights are concerned, on the same footing with cit 
izens of the States, and guards them as firmly and plainly 
against any inroads which the General Government might 
attempt, under the plea of implied or incidental powers. 
And if Congress itself cannot do this—if it is beyond the 
powers conferred on the Federal Government—it will be 
admitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a terri- 
torial government to exercise them. It could confer no 
power on any local government, established by its author- 
ity, to violate the provisions of the Constitution. 

“Tt seems, however, to be supposed, that there is a dif- 
ference between property in a slave and other property, 


| and that different rules may be applied to it in expounding 


the Constitution of the United States. And the laws and 
usages of nations, and the writings of eminent jurists upon 
the relation of master and slave and their mutual rights 
and duties, and the powers which Governments may exer- 
cise over it, have been dwelt upon in the argument. 

** Butin considering the question before us, it must be 
borne in mind that there is no law of nations standing be- 
tween the people of the United States and their Govern- 
ment, and interfering with their relation to each other. The 
powers of the Government, and the rights of the citizen 
under it, are positive and practical regulations plainly writ- 
ten down. The people of the United States have delegated 
to it certain enumerated powers, and forbidden it to exer- 
cise others. It has no power over the person or property of 
a eitizen but what the citizens of the United States have 
granted. And no laws or usages of other nations, or rea 
soning of statesmen or jurists upon the relation ot master 
and slave, can enlarge the powers of the perp Sy 
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if the Constitution recognizes the right of property of the 
master in a slave, and makes no distinction between that de- 
scription of property and other property owned by a citizen, 
no tribunal, acting under the authority of the United States, 
whether it be legislative, executive, or judicial, has a right to 
draw such a distinction, or deny to it the benefit of the pro- 
visions and guarantees which have been provided for the pro- 


tection of private property against the encroachments of the | 


Government.”’ 

I need not, I presume, proceed with these quo- 
tations. The decision denies the power of Con- 
gress to exclude from a Territory, by direct or 
indireet action, any species of property recognized 
hy the Constitution as such. It denies to a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature any power which Congress 
does not possess; affirms that such Legislature 


derives its entire power from the Constitution | 


through Congress. 


It is sought to break the force of this decision, | 


and to arouse opposition to it, by comparing it 
with a ro decision of the same tribunal—a de- 
cimont 


affirmed the power in Congress to charter such an 


institution; but it gave no intimation of any obli- | 


gation of duty on the partof Congress to exercise 
that power. Hence its exercise was, and is yet, 
a mere question of expediency. But, in this de- 
cision, the Supreme Court denies the constitu- 
tional existence of a certain power claimed either 
for Congress or a Territory; and the denial of the 
existence of the power, of course, precludes the 
possibility of the question of the expediency of its 
cxXercise arising. 

After this decision, it appears very strange that 
any one whose opinion is entitled to any weight 
—any one secking to establish a reputation as a 
statesman or constitutional ex aan 
any such reputation to eneaeaal be willing to 
assert that any legislation by Congress or a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, within the limits inhibited by 
the court, can have any more force than Genk 
paper. And why is such opinion dogmatically 
asserted ? and especially why is it sought to make 
of such opinion a political issue, thereby encourag- 
ing those who may be disposed so to do for some 
sectional or selfish pury ose, to disregard the con- 
stitutional authorities aud perhaps excite strife? 
If that element of mischief, which the events of 
the last few years have shown exists in our midst, 
ascertains that a Territorial Legislature will be 
sustained by prominent potiticians or by a politi- 
cal party in any act at war with the Constitution 
and the courts, it will not be slow to obtain pos- 
session of some Territory through, perhaps, the 
aid of another emigrant aid association, and array 
the authorities of that Territory against the Gen- 
eral Government, renewing, it may be with added 
horror, the scenes of strife and bloodshed which 
have so disgraced Kansas. In any aspect of the 
case, the promulgation of an opinion by promi- 
nent politicians, or by any political party, or by 
any respectable number of citizens, calculated, if 
not designed, either to create or to encourage op- 
position to the decisions of the highest judicial 
tribunal, especially when such decisions deny the 
existence of a power itis sought to have used, 
can only be productive of unmitigated mischief. 
It will create civil strife for the purpose of en- 
forcing or resisting individual constructions of 
Government rights. Itwillencourage John Brown- 
ism on a large scale. 

The opinion I have expressed on the subject of 
territorial power is Sathentaese in perfect har- 
mony with the opinion on the same subject de- 
clared in the Cincinnati platform. I am aware 
that the platform has been alluded to, and even 
quoted in support of the opposite opinion; but, in 
my judgment, no fair use of it, no fair quotation 
from it, can sustain that opinion; and for proof of 
this I will cite the platform itself. The subject of 
power over the question of slavery in the Terri- 
tories is embraced in the platform in two para- 
graphs. I willread them. One is: 

“The American Democracy recognize and adopt thé 
principles contained in the organic laws establishing the 
lerritories of Kansas and Nebraska, as embodying the only 
svund and safe solution of the ‘slavery question’ upon 
which the great national idea of the people of this whole 
country can repose in ite determined conservatisin of the 


Union: Non-interference by Congress with slavery in State 
and Territory, or in the District of Columbia.” 


sat Congress has the power to charter a | 
national bank. Mr. President, there is nv parallel | 
between these decisions; no comparison can be | 
instituted between them. They can only be con- | 
trasted. The decision relative to a bank merely | 


er, or having | 
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This affirms the Democratic doctrine of con- | 


Territories; but it does not pretend to define the | 
extent or limit of the power of a Territorial Le- 


i 
GRESSIONAL non-intervention with slavery in the then, can they decide this question; for 
| 
| 
| 


gislature over the same subject. We must look | 


for that definition elsewhere. We have found it | 
clearly laid down in the Dred Scott decision; we 
shall find it in another paragraph of this platform; | 
but before reading that paragraph, let us turn to 
the Kansas bill, to which the quotation just read 
refers. Here we find the subjectpf the pore 
over this question in the ‘Territories embraced 
mostly in three paragraphs. One (part of section 
thirty-two of the bill) is in this language: 


** It being the true intent and meaning of this act not to 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom ; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.”” 


This is a declaration of principle for which 
every Democrat, North, South, East, and West, 
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When they form a constitution, and not til!) 


, . certainly 
no intelligent man need be told that, when a ; 


ticular time and a particular manner are stated fh, 
the performance of any particular act, in g bond, 
agreement, or law, any other time and any other 
manner are necessarily excluded. With the Kun 
sas bill before him, with the Cincinnati platform 
and the Dred Scott decision before him—both of 
the latter subsequent to, and more or less connected 
with and explanatory of the former—it js dig; 
cult to conceive howany man, whose judeme - 
not warped by passion, by prejudice, or by am 
bition, can assert the existence in Coneress os : 
Territorial Legislature of a power which al] a 
of these authorities concur in saying exist 
a State. 

It has been said, I think, by the Senator from 
Georgia, that the Democrats of the North claim 
that the question of slavery is so exclusively under 
the control of the people of a Territory that eyen 


htis 


S$ only in 


of whatever State, has been contending for years | oe community ina Territory, independent 


past. Itis a declaration of the principle of ** pop- 
ular sovereignty’’ as against congressional sover- 
eignty, or the ‘* Wilmot proviso.’’ it is a dec- 
laration of the right of the people to form and 
regulate their own institutions, as against the 
right of Congress to dictate what those institutions 
shall be; but does not pretend to say when or how 
that right shall be exercised. We look elsewhere 
for a statement of the time and manner. We 
have found itin the Dred Scott decision; we shall 
find it in another sentence of the Kansas bill; we 
shall find it in another paragraph of the platform; 
but before reading that paragraph, let us turn to 
another provision of the Kansas bill on the subject 
of the power over this question in the Territories. 
The twenty-fourth section of the act declares: 

** That the legislative power of the Territory shall extend 
to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this 
act.” 

This says the people of a Territory shall cx- 
ercise power over all ‘** rightful subjects of legis- 
lation,’? under the Constitution, but it does not 
proceed to say what those rightful subjects are, 
or what subjects will be consistent with the Con- 
stitution. Xnd who is to decide what they are? 
There is another paragraph in the same bill de- 
claring that the courts shall decide. Then, who, 
I repeat, shall decide—the courts, or a single ppl- 
itician? One such appears to have ana to 
decide—dppears to have sought to usurp the pre- 
rogative of the courts, by telling the people of a 
Territory what powers the Constitution gives 
them, whukever the Supreme Court has decided 
or may hereafter decide to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The effort, I fancy, will prove futile; 

yet strangely enough it has been made by the same 
legislator whe framed the Kansas bill and inserted 
in it the provision that the courts shall decide this 
question. After having made the courts the ar- 
biter of the question, why is not the decision re- 
spected? There is nothing in the Kansas bill 
which I can find by a careful reading, warranting 
the assumption that the people of a Territory, 
while acting in that capacity alone, can by direct 
or indirect action fix permanently the insututions 
of the State thereafter to be formed from that Ter- 
ritory, or can by direct or indirect action exclude 
any species of property recognized by the Con- 
stitution. Per contra, we find the language of the 
Dred Scott decision—the language I shall pres- 
ently quote from the Kansas bill and from the 
Cincinnati platform—clear, explicit, unequivocal, 
as to the time and the manner in which the people 
of a Territory can permanently decide the ques- 
tion of the existence or nog-existence of slavery 
within their limits. The provision of the plat- 


form to which I have referred but have not yet | 


read, is a separate resolution, in these words: 


“Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally aud fairly-expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their inhab- 
itants justifies it, to form a@ constitution, with or without do- 
mestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon terms 
of perfect equality with the other States.” . 


The provision of the Kansas bill is, (part sec- 
tion nineteen.) 


“ And when admitted as a State or States, the said Ter- 
ritory, orany portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union, with or without slavery, as their constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of their admiseion.”” 


of, or prior to, a regularly authorized and orean- 
|| ized territorial government, can take action on the 
matter; and that there is nowhere any power to 
correct their action, however wrong. 

Mr. [VERSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to correct him? 

Mr. FITCH. Certainly, if Iam wrong, 

Mr. IVERSON. I have not said that generaljy 
of the Democracy of the North. I attributed that 
position to that portion of the Democracy led by 
the Senator from Illincis, Judge Dovcias. ~ 

Mr. FITCH. Well, I think the Senator does 
Judge Dovetas injustice. 1 do not understand 
that to be the opinion of any man of the Demo- 
cratic party. What the Senator may mean bya 
geen community, I may not fully comprehend, 

f a self-constituted squatter organization, such 
lias no community rights, and I do not understand 
that any Democrat claims that it has, or if so, | 
am certainly not one of those who make such claim, 
It has no rights other than those possessed by the 
individual citizens, and any resolve or regulation 
it may make can have no other than the force of 
mob or lynch law. But, even if a regularly or- 
ganized territorial government, acting under per- 
sonal or ea advice, exceeds its power, in this 
or any other matter, we all hold, or certainly a ma- 
jority, that the courts, on appeal, can correct its 
action. We further understand, that it is the duty 
of Congress to see that the courts have adequate 
power, and that their decisions are respected. Or 
Congress can apply a remedy in its own hands; 
a remedy suggested by the Senator from Illinois 
as applicable to Utah, but a remedy wholly in- 
consistent with and fatal to that Senator’s doctrine 
of asovereign right of legislation in a Territory— 
that is, Congress can repeal the organic territorial 
act, attach the Territory to some contiguous State, 
and extend over it the laws of that State. 

In the event of the exercise of this power—and 
the existence of the power I think cannot be ques- 
tioned—what becomes of the doctrines of inaliens- 
ble rights, and of the sovereign power of legislation 
ina Territory? Forexample, if Kansas had passed 
a prohibitory slavery act, and Congress for any 
cause had subsequently repealed the organic act 
of that Territory, and extended over it the laws 
of Missouri, which would have been paramount: 
which would have been operative in the Terri- 
tory—the territorial slavery prohibition act, or the 
slave laws of Missouri? Phe latter, of course; 
though to answer is almost to question the intelli- 
gence of any to whom the interrogatory might be 
}} put. 
" Bit, sir, these questions of the precise extent 
and character of the power of a Territoral Legis 
iature, and of the source, character, and applica- 
| tion of any remedy for maintaining the rights 0! 
one section of the Confederacy in a Territory,“ 
questions relative to which Democrats may wel! 
agree to disagree without any feeling; for they 
are judicial, not legislative questions. As a jut! 
cial question, the former ‘one has been adjudicated. 
It is a res adjudicata. The contrary is now held 
by the Republicans, and by certain Democrats; 
but I venture the assertion that it will not be held 

robably by either—certainly not by the latter— 
ond the duration of the political occasion whic 

called it into existence. Our people, I am com 

fident, are too loyal to Government, certainly they 
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pe safeguards of their personal liberty and of | 
err property—are furnished by the Constitution, 
laws, and the courts, to long aid in breaking | 
2 — own rights should be assailed through | 
the breach. . 

Hence, I regret these questions are here, and | 
their discussion thus forced, because it can only | 
jisclose differences In our own ranks, where all | 
should be unity and harmony against a common | 
cnemy. before dividing relative to the precise | 
rights and remedies of one section of the Confed- 
sey in the Territories, will it not be wiser in us | 
« ascertain if we can unitedly prevent the legis- | 
iative and executive departments of the Govern- 
ment from passing into the hands ofa party which 
denies that secon any right or any remedy what- 
pyer in the Territories? Representatives of that 
arty here, after having aided to strengthen their 
narty by direct and positive warfare on the con- 
stitutional rights of the southern section of the 
Confederacy evinced, in the commencement of 
this session, in the discussion of the resolutions | 
of the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Masex,] no 
anwillingness to stay the further progress of the 
corm they had raised by professions of conserv- 
ism; but they appear to have been soon con- 
cinced of the ludicrous inconsistency of such pro- 
gsions with their previous sentiments and acts, 
nd have returned to their old course. ‘Though 
even now they disavow any sympathy with Aboli- 
jonists or abolitionism, thei: disavowal contrasts 
=raugely with facts: abolitionism is their constitu- 
ency; Abolitionists sent them here. They con- 
gemned John Brown’sacts during that discussion, 
but they condemned faintly, doubtless from the 
eonvietion that his acts were the legitimate fruits 
of their anti-slavery teaching. We may not ques- 
tion the sincerity of their condemnation; butit is 
due to candor to say, that the condemnation was 
quite too faint to carry conviction of sincerity, 
and especially when they connected the condem- 
nation with manifest sympathy for the man. 
While condemning his acts, they praised the man 
—would make it believed that he wasa martyr— 
sought to canonize him, and thereby encourage 
others to a repetition of his crimes. They told us 
that he was honest, and truthful; yet they knew 
he stood convicted, by his own admission and the 
sumony of more credible witnesses, of decep- 
tion, robbery, and murder. We thus learn their 
ideas of truthfulness and honesty. 

They told us theirs was a moraland law-abiding 
party; one governed by a high sense of biblical 
morality. ‘Then its members will fit out no more 
robber bands for depredations on their fellow- 
citizens. Where, however, are we to find the 
proofs of these law-abiding and moral qualities? 
Are they to be found in the money and arms they 
admitmembers of their party furnished for bloed- 
shed in Kansas and Virginia? Are they te be 
found in the daily exultant annunciations of their 
presses that their partisans have carried off more 





orlesssouthern property by means of some under- | 


ground railroad, in violation of thatcommandment | 
which says ** Thou shalt not steal,’’ and in vio- | 
lation of their own oft-repeated declaration of no 
wish or intention to interfere with slave property 
nthe States where it exists? They have told us 
—they repeat it on all occasions—that they will 
maintain the Constitution. Then there will be 
harmony between them and us; but what have 
een their maintaining acts heretofore? Denial 
of a constitutional right of citizens of nearly half 
the States of the Confederacy! Efforts to bring 
into disrepute decisions of the highest constitu- 
rH are ue tribunal, even to excite opposition 
‘0 itsdecisions! Efforis, individual and by State 
*hactments, to prevent the execution of a consti- 
‘utonal law for the recovery of fugitive property 
ofthe South! Encouragement of a fanatical ele-_ 


ment, within their own party, an element which | 


denounces the Constitution as accursed, and asa 
“ague with a certain individual more intimate 
with Republican fanatics than with good Chris- 
tans! ‘The reception of office at the hands of that 
“ement, and too frequently the prostitution of 
‘iatoffice to the purpose of increasing the power 


! 
of that element! 


hey told us that they reverenced the Union. 


-oo conscious that their only safeguards—the | gered mostly by their acts. But how have they 


hose safeguards where they protect others, | 
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evinced that reverence? We have a right to in- 
quire, to look into their acts, and compare them 
with their professions. How have they evinced 
it? By the formation of a sectional party based 
on the one idea of Opposition to an institution 
common to fifteen States of the Confederacy! By 
efforts to excite hostility acainst the citizens of 
those States because of their institutions! By 
sending emissaries into those States to rob their 
citizens or excite servile insurrection! They told 
us likewise ofthe fraternity of feeling which should 
exist between citizens of the respective States, 
Some of them profess to entertain this feeling and 
to regret its diminution on the part of some on 
this side of the Chamber. How have they evinced 
this fraternal feeling for their fellow-citizens of the 
South? The world will be very likely to find an 
answer in certain rifles and pikes captured in 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, the fraternity of feeling they 
mention was, but a short time since, a reality, 
entertained and evinced by citizens of both sec- 
tions. Brown’s was not the first band armed in 
one section to pass into the other, but the first for 
this purpose. It is but a few years since—few, at 
least,in the history of a nation—when armed men 
in numbers went from Kentucky into Indiana. 
They did not, however, go at midnight, and un- 
asked. They did not go to rob and murder. 
They went to aid Indianians in defending them- 
selves from the tomahawk and the scalping-knife, 
and one of Indiana’s battle-fields was red with the 
best blood of Kentucky. 
written its ingratitude for these services in the 
form of enactments to prevent Kentuckians from 
recovering their property when found within its 
State limits. It has not yet made itself a receiver 
of stolen roods—a receive rof property stolen from 
Kentucky or other southern States. ‘Indiana has 
not yet done these things, because its State govern- 
ment has not yet been in the hands of the Repub- 
lican party. 

But let us look a little further North. Michigan 
has had its hour of trial. It has had its battle- 
field—the Raisin. That field, too, was bathed with 
Kentucky blood, but shed in defense of Michi- 
gan’s soil. Michigan has written its gratitude for 
this service upon its statute-book in the form of 
enactments declaring it a crime for any of its 
officers to even passively aid in the execution of 
the fugitive slave law, and declaring that you, sir, 
[Mr. Cray, in the chair,] or any other citizen of 
any southern State who may, in transitu, pass 
within its borders with a household servant, com- 
mits thereby a criminal act, and shall be arrested 
and incarcerated as a criminal. Michigan isa 
Republican State! We see in these acts Repub- 
lican gratitude for services rendered by the South; 

tepublican fraternity of feeling for their southern 

fellow-citizens! Republicans love their fellow- 
citizens of the South; but it is the love of the 
cannibal for his fellow-man. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President,I propose to say 


some things to the Senate; but 1 prefer not to say | 
anything this afternoon, as we are within about | 
ten minutes of the time assigned fora special order | 
I move, therefore, that the || 


in executive session. 
further consideration of this subject be postponed 
until Monday next. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator to yield to | 


me for a moment? 

Mr. HALE. I yield, without giving up my 
right to the floor. I propose to address the Senate 
on Monday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. I noticed that 
some portion of the speech of the gentleman from 
Indiana was addressed to me as asupposed candi- 
date before the Charleston convention. I have no 
reply to make to his assault upon that subject. 
Much indulgence is due to the feelings of that gen- 
tleman; I can even sympathize with him. It 
does occur to me, however, that a speech aimed 
against a man whom he supposes may be a can- 
didate before the convention, might as well have 
been made in his own State, and in his owncounty, 
before the Democracy there instructed their dele- 
gates ane that subject. I choose to leave this 
matter between the gentleman and the people of 
Indiana. The people of Indiana have done me 
| justice, to my own satisfaction, at least, according 


en itis safe; for it has been hitherto endan- || to my own view; and I rather think the people of 
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Indiana has not yet | 


— «is 
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the whole country know my opinions on these 
questions pretty well. I therefore shall enter into 
no controversy with that gentlemen on this occa- 
sion. I may have occasion hereafter to allude to 
some points he has presented; and if I shall deem 
it necessary to do so, I shaliaddress myself to the 
Senate; but I shall not occupy their attention in 
any controversy now. 

Mr. FITCH. Whenever the Senator attempts 
to answer the points | have presented, he will find 
me ready to meet him. He taunts me with the 
action of the late Democratic State convention of 
Indiana in such manner and tone as clearly to 
convince us of his expectation of deriving some 
versonal benefit from that action. What benefit? 
i will adg more or less to the votes the Senator 
will receive at Charleston, but increases in no de- 
gree the eens of his nomination. His nom- 
ination, by a national convention in which every 
State is represented, governed by the rules and 
usages which have heretofore governed such as- 
semblages, the Senator must know is so near an 
impossibility as to be extremely improbable. 
Well, then, what benefit to himself from the ac- 
tion of the Indiana convention? He must not 
flatter himself it will add twenty-six to any other 
votes he may suppose to be so exclusively under 
his control as to enable him to transfer, to sel) 
them to some other candidate for the nomination, 
on the condition precedent that such candidate, if 
elected, shall permit the Senator to control the 
Administration, and thereby reward his friends. 

1 make this allusion simply in response to his. 
If, as he suggests, points had been made against 
him, a canvass conducted against him in Indiana, 
the result, perhaps, in some counties, might have 
been a little different; but, unlike the Senator, 1, 
for one, am not in the habit of obtruding mv 
political opinions upon all occasions, whether op- 
portune or not. 1am not in the habit of creating 
occasions for a display of opinions, but confine my 
discussion of political matters to appropriate oc- 
casions, places, and assemblages. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have only tosay, sir, that 
I have too much respect for the Democracy of In- 

| diana to think that they can be sold or transferred. 
I think they have shown that they are incapable 
of either. ‘ 

Mr. FITCH. Ithank the Senator, in the name 
of the Democracy of Indiana, for the compliment. 
He will find it deserved; and find, when he makes 
the attempt, that he is mistaken in his estimate of 
the temper of the Democracy of Indiana, and of 
the integrity of its delegates, if he flatters himself 
that he can use them for the accomplishment of 
any scheme of his, looking beyond his own nomi- 
nation. 


| THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE House or Representatives, 


February 21, 1860. * 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
President’s annual message— 


Mr. LAMAR said: 

Mr. Cuainman, I obtained the floor several days 
ago for the purpose of replying to some arguments 
advanced in avery ingenious and well-considered 
speech from the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Ferry.| I desire to begin my remarks to-day by 
a quotation from the philosopher and poet, Cole- 
ridge, which I will thank the Clerk to read for me. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


‘An American commander, who had deserved and re- 
ceived the highest honors which his grateful country, 
through her assembled representatives, could bestow upon 
him, once said to me, witha sigh, ‘In an evil hour for 
my country did the French and Spaniards abandon Lou 
isiana to the United States. We were not sufficiently a 
country before; and should we ever be mad enough to 
drive the English from Canada and ber other North Amer 
ican Provinces, we shall soon cease to be a country at all. 
Without local attachment, without national honor, we 
shall resemble a swarm of insects that settle on the trutts 
of the earth to corrupt and consume them, rather than men 
who love and cleave to the land of their forefathers. Alter 
a shapeless anarchy and a series of civil wars, we shall at 
last be formed into many countries, unless the vices en- 
gendered in the process should demand turther punishment, 
and we should previously fall beneath the despotism of 
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some military adventurer, like a lion, consumed by an in- 
ward disease, prostrate and helpless beneath the beak and 
talons of a vulture, or yet meaner bird of prey.’” 


The distinguished commander there referred to, 
Mr. Chairman, was Decatur. No one can read 
that declaration without feeling some disposition 
to inquire whether we are about to realize its ful- 
fillment. ‘The animosities that exist between the 
two sections of the Confederacy, the discord that 
reigned for seven long weeks on this floor, are 
fearful tokens of a deep-seated disorder in our 
political system. 

My object to-day is to inquire how far my con- 
stituents and the people web whom they are as- 
sociated are responsible for the existing condition 
of things. Mississippi, sir, has grown_up under 
this Federal Union. Prove isnot, within fer limits, 
a proprietor who does not hold his home undera 
grant from the Federal Government. Her noble 
university, and her common schools, are all es- 


tablished by donations from the public domain, | 


which she has received, in common with all the 
new States, It is true, that in the special and ap- 
preciable advantages of Federal legislation—such 
as discriminations in favor ef industrial pursuits, 
and commercial enterprise, and the returns of tax- 
ation, in the form of Government expenditures— 
she receives far less than an average share. She 
has no ships to participate in the monopoly grant- 
ed to American vessels of the coasting trade, and 
the benefit of tonnage duties in their favor in the 
foreign trade. Her population have no fishing or 
other bounties from the national Treasury; and 
the tariff on imports does not operate to protect 
the productions of herindustry. She has noarmy 
of contractors or Federal officers; nor are there 
any public buildings of imperial magnificence 
constructed by the Government within her limits. 
But she is prosperous; and the heartof her people 
beats truer to the Union than to their own tran- 
quillity. Nor will she be driven from her devo- 
tion, except by causes which she has not created, 
and by consequences for which she is not respons- 
ible. Mississippi has never declared herself in 
favor of disunion, per se. She will not make that 
declaration until she becomes convinced that her 
sister States north are deliberately determined to 
endanger her ivternal and social institutions, or 
to impair her dignity and equality as a confeder- 
ate State. 

Now, sir, I should not be candid if I did not 
say that there are many, perhaps a majority, in 
my State who do not speak with the same reserve 


and caution as | am doing on this occasion. The || 
obvious and unmistakable tokens of design in || 


the long-continued and crafty agitation of this sla- 


gE 





very question, have produced alienation and dis- | 


trust. Itis a unanimous sentiment in the South 


that the existence of this Republican organization || 


isastanding menace to her peace and security ; and 


astanding insulttohercharacter. Moreespecially | 


have the recent events in Virginia, the discordant 
proceedings of this House, and the angry discus- 
sion on the Helper book, created a tone and tend- 
eney in the public feeling which must tell unhap- 
pily on th® political transactions of our country 
for a long series of years. 

I was pained, during that discussion, to hear 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cor- 
win} ask, in a tone of levity which evinced 
how lightly he esteemed the temper of our peo- 

ile: “Why, gentlemen, can a small book like the 
lelper Compend endanger your proud institu- 
tions?’’ Sir, a million such books could not, for 
an instant, affect the South, but for the conviction 
that it represents and embodies the sentiments of 
a large mass of the northern people. You, gen- 
tlemen, who have disclaimed ae repudiated its 
practical recommendations, do not deny, I believe 
you all admit, that the fundamental doctrine of the 
yook—that slavery is a great moral, social, and 
poliueal wrong, to be opposed by the Govern- 
ment everywhere and under all circumstances, 
by all constitutional means; its extension to be 
»rohibited, and the powers of this Government to 
. appled to confine it with a view to its extine- 
tion—is the predominant opinion of a large mass 
of the northern people; that it infects their litera- 
ture, pervades their jurispradence, is inculcated 
in their theology, controls their local legislation, 
and constitutes, this day, the sole creed of a 
political party which commands a majority of 
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States, and overwhelming majorities in States at 
the North. 

Now, sir, this is a portentous fact; for a moral 
sentiment thus diffused among the majority of a 
great people will work itself out into practical ac- 
tion, and the law—fundamental or statute—which 
obstructs its progress to development must yield 
before it or be overborne by it. 

Sir, institutions and constitutions and laws and 
Governments are at last but external structures 
whose roots are in the moral and intellectual life 
of the people for whom they exist; and any revo- 
lution in that moral and mental life must have its 
corresponding effect upon institutions subject to 
its influence. 

Now, sir, among a great, earnest, and religious 
people, whose moral and religious conviction is 


| that slavery is ‘asin against God and a crime 


against humanity,’’ in the language of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, {[Mr. Ferry,] | ask what 
countenance or support will be given to a Consti- 
tution which sanctions that sin, or to institutions 
which uphold and establish that crime? Let, sir, 
the party which represents this sentiment get pos- 
session of this Government, intrench itself in all 


| its departments, arm itself with its power; and I 
| ask if the barriers of the Constitution, the forms 


of law, the obligations of humanity, and the sov- 
ereignty of the States will not all melt down in its 
fiery path? Is it strange, sir, that our people 
should think of schisioamting diets iaperiiell insti- 
tutions from the sweep of this fanatical revolution? 
And yet, sir, if a southern gentleman, from a 
heart oppressed with gloomy forebodings for his 
country, expresses any such sentiment upon this 
floor, forthwith these Republican gentlemen—ay, 
sir, and grave Senators—seize upon it, tear it from 
its context, misrepresentthe spirit which prompted 
its ciosnuancaliteunh it forth grouped with other 
expressions similarly garbled, to arouse passion, 
inflame prejudice,and madden fanaticism. 

Sir, the calamity of the times is, thatthe people 
of the North do not understand the people of the 
South; and it is to the interest of a certain class 
of politiciansto perpetuate the misunderstanding. 

‘he gentleman from Connecticut, sir, in his 


speech a few days since, rene the assertion of | 


the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwuy,] thatit 
was the policy of the founders of our Republic 
to prevent the establishment of slavery in new 
communities. In my opinion, a greater error was 
never committed upon this floor. My own State 
is a standing refutation of the proposition. Sir, 
slavery exists this day in.Mississippi by the en- 
couragment—certainly with the consent—of this 
Federal Government when it was in the hands of 
the founders of our Republic. By the act of 1798 
the President was authorized to extend over the 
Mississippi Territory the same government which 
existed northwest of the Ohio, excepting the last 
clause of the famous ordinance crahihiinn sla- 
very; and that was repealed. And upon the 
motion of Mr. Thatcher, of Massachusetts, to 
yrotect what he called ** the rights of man,’’ the 
Vilmot-proviso principle was proposed to be 
extended over Mississippi, and received at first 
but twelve votes, and upon the last proposition 
but one vote. Now,sir, this seems to me to bea 


| legislative declaration to exchide the conclusion 


_ isted on this subject. 


that there was any desire upon the part of the 
founders of our Republic to prevent the establish- 
mentof slavery in new communities. Itcertainly 
displays the considerate caution which then ex- 
It shows that there was no 
disposition on the part of the founders of our Re- 
nublic to interfere with the delicate relation in new 
Ferritories; and it would have been a policy of 


| peace had this precedent been followed in all sub- 


|| sequent legislation. 





This act shows that the 
United States gave their free and spontaneous con- 
sent that slavesmight be carried and held in Mis- 
sissippi as property, and that her freemen were, 
at the proper time, to form an independent gov- 
ernment, and become a member of the Union on 
equal terms with the other parties to the compact. 


| Now, sir, Mienionen stands here to-day, and finds 


slavery, through the action of this Federal Gov- 
ernment, an integral and live element in hersocial 
system, interfused with the social relations, the 


| industrial pursuits, the investments of capital, and 


I 


the political forms of her people. _ 
Gentlemen, I ask, have you the right—I do not 








| lightened conscience. Sir, he almost ~ 
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of other new States in the South 
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mean the constitutional power—have yoy I 
moral right, is it just, is it tolerant, to rey ° 
action of this Government and embark it jn ac 

reer of hostility toan institution which the eo oa 
of this Government has made the basis se 
whose durability our social and 
constituted? The condition of 
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The gentleman from Connecticut justifies tj . 
policy of his party, on the ground that our insti. 
tution is regarded by the people of the = 
‘hateful to God and unjust to man;’ 
cannot exist of natural right.’’ But whe 
to give the authority upon which he 
dogma, he takes particular pains to lod 
most secret place in all nature, *‘ the INStinets of 
the human heart’’ and the dictates of natural 
reason. 
Mr. FERRY. An enlightened conscience 
Mr. LAMAR. Yes, sir; the dictates of ay’, 


North as 
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roposition of the gentleman from O 
INGHAM, ] in a debate during the 


| when he said: ‘*1 pee to your immortal gpi;i: 
/ean you be rightfull 


y reduced to slavery?” [),; 
gentleman from Connecticut, following that |iys 
of argument, asks: *‘Is there a man upon this 
floor who would not rather die than be a boyd. 
man? who would not rather see his little son doad 
in his coffin than see that son sold into slavery?” 

Well, sir, I answer the gentleman, (and I j)re- 
sume it is justas he wishes me to answer,) thai | 
cannot be rightfully reduced to slavery; nor cay 
you, sir; nor can the gentleman himself. But, sir 
does it follow that men are right-angled triang|es— 
that whatever is true of one is predicable of «|| 
men? Will these gentlemen say that that is tho 
test by which the rightfulness of a civil regulation 
is to be determined? If so, I will ask these gy. 
tlemen a question: ‘‘I appeal to your immorial 
spirit,’’ can you rightfully be reduced to a felon’s 
cell? I ask the gentleman, ‘‘is there a man upon 
this floor who would not rather die than bea 
felon? who ‘* would not rather see his little son 
dead in his coffin’’ than to see that son torn from 
his mother’s embrace, and doomed to imprison- 
ment for life with hard labor, the associate of con- 
victs and criminals? 

Mr. FERRY. Does the gentleman wish an an- 
swer? 

Mr. LAMAR. Not just now. Sir, they can 
give me but one answer, and that is the auswer 
which I give to their question. And yet there are 


' hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens, in 


whom the same immortal spirit resides, who are 
reduced to that ignominious condition; and these 
gentlemen justify the ordinances and statutes 
which condemn them to it; not because they are 
not **created with equal inherent, natural, and 10- 
alienable rights,’’ but simply because the order 
and well-being of society require that they shall 
be deprived of that liberty and equality which, in 
our hands, is such a priceless, peerless blessing. 
But I again ‘‘ appeal to the gentleman’s immortal 
spirit.”” [ask him can he be made subservient 
and obedient to another’s will—his intellectual and 
moral nature subject to the restraint and contr! 
of another’s authority? Sir, these gentlemen ar 
ready to fight for the liberty of private judgmev'. 
And yet all the young men of the country, wider 
twenty-one years of age, are reduced to that con 
dition, not because their rights are not natural, 
inherent, and inalienable, but simply because the 
interests of society require that they should be 
kept under this personal restraint until they ar 
fitted for political and social equality. ie: 
But, sir, I appeal again ** to the gentleman s Im 
mortal spirit,” and I ask him, can he rightfully be 
densivell Uk all political power, even the right o! 
voting; every civil privilege, even of suing, 08 
Government which acts upon every relation of lis 
being, which taxes his person and taxes his prop- 
erty, and affects, for weal or woe, the destinies 0! 
his posterity? The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bivcnam] has already justified rebellion in Kan- 
sas ‘‘ to maintain the natural right of self-gove'! 
ment;’’ and the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Ferry] has asserted that one of the objects of 0 
Revolution was to establish “ universal equall'y 
in political rights.’’ Yet, sir, one half of our adult 
population—the better half, who have the samt 
immortal nature, anda far purer nature than ours~ 
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reduced to that condition; are deprived of 


| 

re ; ns | 
. ry political right, ofevery civil privilege. Their | 
| 

| 


cxisienee is ignored by the laws of some States, 
and their very persons, in many instances, are sub- 
- ot to the custody of coarser and inferior natures. 
And these gentlemen justify all this, not upon the 
eround that woman's nature Is not immortal, or 
that her rights ave less inherent and inalienable, 
but simply because the necessities of society de- 


mand her consecration to those high and noble re- 


sponsibilities which unfit her for the exercise of 


litical rights. 


Now, | put the question, and I want it answered, 
whether female dependence or the immaturity of 
youth constitute any better reason for the priva- | 
tion of political and social equality, for the inflic- | 
tion of civil disabilities and personal restraints, | 
than the ignorance, superstition, the mental and | 
moral debasement which centuries of barbarism 
have entailed upon a servile race? Lwantto know, 
sir, if the good of society, its interests and order, 
asa whole, require that this race should be retained 
in its existing relation; whether the institution | 
does not stand vindicated by every principle upon 





which human imstitutions repose ? \| Bible. 


Mr. Chairman, the mistake of these gentlemen 
is this: that men are to be governed by certain 
fixed, inflexible, invariable rules, deduced from 
natural reason; and that a government which is 
applicable to a race of intelligent white men can 
be foreed upon States consisting of two distinct 
races, opposite in color, and differing as widely in 
character, disposition, moral and mental habits, 
as are the opposing characteristics of barbarism 


epeccioninimainesimnssilimemsinimet 


But, sir, shall we always be disputing about 


. - - el) . ii 
ese “natural rights o é » founda- ~. . 
these “natural rights of man’’ and the founda !} ton Court at this day, the marble bust of the 


tions of society? Are we to have no time-honored 
institutions, no recognized precedents, no grand 
maxims of common law, growing up around our 
Constitution, and almost as sacred as the Consti- 
tution itself? Is our grand Republic, its destiny, 
its administration, its policy, to be forever float- 
ing hither and thither upon the uncertain billows 
of this beautiful but dangerous sea of political 
metaphysics? Are these gentlemen prepared to 
say that every institution of society must stand 
or fall, according as it conforms, or fails to con- 
form, to some principle of natural right, deduced 
by each generation from natural reason? Where, 
sir, would such a principle stop? There are phi- 
losophers, and I believe they are correct, who say | 
that the right of individual property cannot be 
deduced from the natural reason of man. 

But, sir, this principle is not limited in its action 
to political forms; it institutes revolt in all the 
elements of the social system, and raises impious 
waragainst the recoghized ordinances and express 
commandments of God. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Ferry] stated, the other day, 
that there was no warrant in the language of in- 
spiration for the relation of master and slave as it 
exists in the South. Now, sir, lam not going to | 
quote the Bible upon these gentlemen; but I pro- 
pose to give them the language of a learned north- 
ern divine, the president of a northern college, an 
advocate of immediate abolition, whose book on 
moral science is the text-book of your northern 
colleges, academies, and schools. Dr. Wayland, 





the 25th chapter of Leviticus, in which the He- 
brews are commanded to buy the children of the 


strangers among them, uses the following lan- 
guage: 





“The authority to take them as slaves seems to be a part 
of this original, peculiar, and anomalous grant.” 


I presume, Mr. Chairman, none but an Aboli- 


“ionist would characterizea grant of God as anoma- || 


lous. [Laughter.] 
Again: 


“I grant at once that the [Hebrews held slaves from the 
Ume of the conquest of Canaan, and that Abraham and the | 
patriarchs held them many centuries befere. I grant, also, 


eg enacted laws with special reference to that rela- 
he’ 


I hope I have the attention of the gentleman 
ae Connecticut [Mr. Ferry] to the next sen- 
ence; 


Pe. wonder,” says Dr. Wayland, “that any should have 
© hardihood to deny so plain a matter of record. I should 
& soon deny the delivery of the ten commandments to’ Moses.” 


Mr. FERRY. Will the gentleman yield to me 
& moment? 
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Mr. LAMAR. It is this stupid hour rule that 
prevents my yielding to the gentleman. 


Mr. FERRY. 


ident’ s Message — Mr. Lamar. 


I do not wish to interrupt the | 


gentleman further than to say that I will take an- | 


other rst rry to answer him. 

Mr. LAMAR. Sir, the gentleman said that the 
sentiment of all Christendom was repugnant to 
the institution of slavery. Christianity came into 
the world when the relation of master and slave 
was one of cruelty and hostility. ‘* Our slaves 
are our enemies,’’ was the observation of the elder 
Cato. How did our Saviour and his apostles 
treat that relation? I propose, sir, no views of 
my own; but I will give an extract from Dr. 
Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, the text- 
book of your northern schools. In anargument, 
seeking to prove ‘the moral principles of the 
gospel to be directly subversive of the principles 
of slavery,’’ he makes the following admission: 

“The gospel neither commands masters to manumit 
their slaves nor authorizes slaves to free themselves from 
their masters 3 and, also, it goes further, 
duties suited to both parties in their present condition.” 

Again: 

“The duty of slaves is alsoexplicitly made known inthe 
They are bound to obedience, fidelity, submission, 


} and respect to their masters, not only to the good and kind, 


| but also to the unkind and troward ; 


| —Warylanud’s Elements 


not, however, on the 
‘ground of duty to God.” 
pages 225 and 229, 


ground of duty ts maa, but on th 


of Moral S 


ocience, 


| edition in the Congressional Library. 


d civilizats | teachings ef the Christian Church. 
and civilization. | 


This is abolition autuorvy, I want it under- 
stood, 

Now, sir, the teachings of the apostles, as they 
are here made known by Dr. Wayland, were the 
The Church 
was itselfa slavcholder, and Christian kings and 
princes followed its example. There isin Hamp- 


| favorite negro slave of William II, Prince of 


Orange—one of the cherubim of English lib- 
erty—with a carved collar around his neck, with 
a padlock upon it, and in every respect made like 
a dog’s collar. 
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Our proposition is, that when these two races are 
brought into contact, the supremacy of the white 
man must be acknowledged, and his right to gov- 
ern both races with reference to the happiness of 


|| both. This is the principle upon which, until 


and prescribes the | 


3ut, sir, there is one authority which I came 


near forgetting to read, and which I suppose stands 
higher with those gentlemen than even Dr. Way- 
land. Itis a work which is an elaborate exposi- 


| tion of certain abstract principles of New England 





oe || ment misunderstood. 
in his letters on the subject of slavery, _— of || 


theology and politics, albeit in a narrative and || , : 7 ; , 
| That he contributes more, in his present condi- 


dramatic form. | read from the ** Minister’s Woo- 
ing,’’? by Mrs. Harrict Beecher Stowe. [Laugh- 
ter.] 


as a work of fiction but for the anti-slavery big- | 


otry which runs like a coarse black thread through 
the otherwise admirable tissue of thought and 
feeling, she puts in the mouth of the erudite and 
learned Dr. Hopkins—the hero, by the way, of 
the tale—the following answer to Mr. Marvyn’s 
question: 


‘* Was there not an express permission given to Israel to | 


buy and hold slaves as of old ?”’ 

Says the Doctor: 

** Doubtless ; but many permissions were given to them 
which were local and temporary ; for if we hold them to 
apply to the huinan race, the Turks might quote the Bible 
for making slaves of us, if they could; and the Algerines 
have the Scripture all on their side ; and our own blacks at 
some future time, if they can get the power, might justify 
themselves in making slaves of us.” [Page 174.] 

Now, sir, | do not wish the point of my argu- 
I am not seeking to show 
a Bible sanction of southern slavery as it now 
exists. Ido not ask your assent to that. My 
point is, that the principle with which you are 


warring upon us, is condemned by the ordinance | 
I say that | 
| God would never, even ‘ for local and temporar 

| purposes,”’ have given permission for that whiak 


of God and the language of Scripture. 


comes in conflict with those immutable principles | 
of natural right of which he is the author. When | 


‘* hateful to God or unjust to man.’’ Nor does 


thig argument justify Turkish slavery, Algerine 
slavery, or white slavery; it justifies no sort of 
slavery except that which justifies itself by the 
rightfulness of its own conditions and circum- 
stances. And this is the ground upon which we 
of the South place our cherished institutions. We 
maintain that these justifying circumstances do 
exist in relation to our institution of negro sla- 
very. They consist in the unfitness of the black 
race for a condition higher than that of slavery. 





In this novel, which would stand unequaled || 
which he has been placed. 


| he established slavery among the Jews, he estab- || 
| lished the principle that there may be conditions 
| and circumstances under which slavery is not 


recently, the legislation of all your northern States 
was founded. They all asserted the supremacy 
of the white man and the subordination of the 
black man. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Ferry] 
stated that the object of our Revolution was to es- 
tablish ** universal equality in political rights, and 
the indefeasible title ef all men to social and civil 
liberty.”’ He oueht to have had the candor to 
have held up his own State to public reprehension 


| for violating this principle; for in Connecticut he 
knows the negro has neither political nor social 


eqpality; that he is deprived of the right of voting; 
that he is legally incompetent asa witness against 


| white men, and excluded from the right of inter- 


| marriace with whites. 


Those gentlemen guard 
sedulously enough against all contact of this race 
with themselves, er their own class of society. I 
could not insult that gentleman more grossly than 
to ask him if he is willing to throw open the sacred 
precincts of his family, and allow the negro to 
come in as an equal member. No, sir; but he is 
for freeing his labor, and possibly for giving him 
the right of voting, and by that means bringing 
him in contact and equality, not with himself, but 


| with the laboring white freeman of the North; and 


why such a proposition does not kindle a consum- 
ing flame of indignation among those laboring 
freemen of the North, is one of those political 
phenomena for which I will not undertake to ac- 
count. 


Sir, the only cause of the difference between 


| the legislation of northern and southern States 
| upon the subject of slavery, is, that the negroes 





| are not suflicient in numbers at the North to make 


it necessary to reduce them to the condition of 
domestic servitude, while with us that condition 
is indispensable to the good order and welfare of 
the whole society. And it is demonstrable—and 
I will make it so appear, if I have time—that the 
negro in the southern States has reached a moral 
and intellectual development superior to his race 
in any other position in which he has been placed. 


tian, to the good of mankind, their moral and in- 
tellectual progress, than in any other position in 
What was his con- 
dition when he was first brought here? Look at 
him upon his native continent. The most humane 
explorers of the African continent tell us that they 
exist there without social or political order, with- 
out modesty or shame, some of the tribes not even 
reaching the civilization of the fig-leaf. 

I propose, just here, to read from Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of History, an imperishable monument 
of human genius, in which the author holds 
‘* freedom to be the essence of humanity, and sla- 
very the condition of injustice.’”” And what does 
he say? 

“The negro, as already observed, exhibits the natural 
man in his completely wild and untamed state. We must 
lay aside all thought of reverence and morality, all that we 
call feeling, if we would rightly comprehend him. ‘There 
is nothing harmonious with humanity to be found in this 
type of character.” [Page 97.] 

* The undervaluing of bumanity among them reaches an 
incredible degree of intensity. Tyranny is regarded as no 
wrong, and cannibalism is looked upon as quite customary 
and proper.” * ” * ©The devouring of human 
flesh is altogether consonant with the general principles of 
the African race. ‘To the sensual negro, buman flesh is 
but an object of sense—mere flesh.”? [Pages $9-100.] 

After describing many other characteristics, 
the author concludes * slavery to have been the 
occasion of the increase of human feeling among the 
negroes. The doctrine which we deduce from this 
condition of slavery among the negroes, and which 
constitutes the only side of the question that has 
an interest for our rt og is that which we de- 
duce from the idea, viz: that the ‘ natural condi- 
tion’ itself is one of absolute and thorough injus- 
tice, contravention of the right and just. Every 
intermediate grade between this and the realiza- 
tion af a rational state retains, as might be ex- 





pected, elements and aspects of injustice. There- 
fore, we find slavery even in the Greek and 
Roman States, as we do serfdom, down to the 
latest times. But thus existing in a State, slavery 
is itself a phase of advance from the merely isolated 
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sensual existence, a phase of education, a mode of 
becoming participant in a higher morality and the || party is, that the interests of the white race re- 


culture connected with it.”’ {Page 104.} 

Now, sir, who wall say that the three hundred 
thousand negroes, whose character is thus de- 
scribed by this German author, brought over to 
this continent, would ever have had their condi- 
tion improved, or would ever have secured to 
themselves the benefits they now enjoy, had they 
been left in their ** natural condition???’ At that 


time there were two barbarous races, which came | 
in contact upon this continent with the Euro- | 
The one was the African, occupying the | 
lowest point in the scale of human existence; the | 


pe an. 


other was the noble Indian race, superior to the 
African in intelligence, in moral and physical de- 
velopment. Free as the wild bird of his native 
forests; bold as the stream which dashed down 


his mountain gorges; gencrous as the bounteous | 
nature around him, the American Indian goes 


into history the poetic embodiment of savage 
life. What has been his fate compared with that 
of the African? 

What has become of the Narragansetts, Pe- 
quots, Senecas, Oneidas and Delawares? Driven 
back by the advancing wave of European civili- 
zation to continually contracting circles, with di- 
minished means of subsistence, into degradation, 
wretchedness, and extinction. 

The African, with all its foulness, with all its 
pa vulgarities, domesticated and disciplined, 


ias been by that same wave borne up higher and | 


higher, until now it furnishes insperation for north- 
ern song, heroes and heroines for northern ro- 
mances, and tis invited by northern statesmen into 
thetr charmed circle of political and social equal- 
ity. Not just yet, gentlemen, if you please. He 
is not your equal; and history proves that even 
when he has reached this point of civilization, if 


you take from under him the mstitution which has | 


borne him up to it, he relapses into his pristine 
barbarism. lL intended to show this by Netailed 
references to the French islands, the Enelish An- 
tilles, and other countries in which slavery has 
been abolished. IT could have showa thatin Hayu, 
where the negro was left with all the endowments 
of a civilization which vied with that of Rome in 


gorgeous magnificence, you see now nothing but | 


poverty, vice, indolence, and all the other signs 
of a rapidly approaching barbarism. Ll intended 
to show from anti-slavery authority that the Brit- 
ish Antilles have disappointed every promise and 
frustrated every hope that accompanied the act of 
emancipation. I intended to show the condition 
of the free colored population in Peru, as exhib- 
ited by a most intelligent German traveler, Von 


‘I'schudi, whose work was published among the | 
“Choice Reading’’ of the anti-slavery publishing | 


house of Wiley & Putnam, in New York. 

I need not refer to Liberia. ‘The gentleman 
formerly from Missouri, Mr. Blair, has demon- 
strated on this floor that Liberia is a failure, and 
Africa still the ** house of bondage.’’ The distin- 


guished gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Corwiy] has | 


expressed some doubtabout that matter; but heean 
certainly point to no sign of an advance beyond 
the original moral status of the colony; and, sir, if 
it does not show signs of decay and dissolution, 
it 1s because the emigration of our freed negroes 
pours constantly into the shrunken veins of its 
sickly civilization fresh tides of moral and mental 
life. 1 need not refer to the condition of the free 
negro in the northern States. These gentlemen 
are familiar with it. One thing I will say, that 
the census returns show that his moral and phys- 
ical condition is superior in the South to what it 
is inthe North. 
be such a boon and blessing to the African, south- 
ern slavery has done more in this respect for the 
race than northern abolitionism, 
been one hundred thousand more emancipated by 


the southern States than have beon emancipated by | 


the northern States; and there are forty thousand 
free negroes living in the South now more than 
are resident in the northern States. 


If, then, we show that the condition of the negro 


at the South is superior to his condition in any 
other country, and that the abolition of slavery 
has always been followed by immediate retro- 
gression, | ask of what has humanity to complain 
against the instituuion ? 
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| by northern gentlemen, and by the 


|| quire the exclusion of this institution from new 
|| territory; that it should be dedicated to free soil, 
|! and to the freemen of the North. Now, I want 
to say, in passing, that that puts out of view every 
consideration of humanity which these gentlemen 
have made the instrument of the fanaticism that 
has hitherto been waged against us. But I will 
pass on. How do the interests of the white race 
require the restriction of slavery? They say that 
free labor is dishonored by its contact with slave 
labor. How? ‘The two systems coexist under 
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leader of their 


| its effects on himself. 


| them. 


And if freedom to the individual | 


“here have | 


| I do not think that. 


our Republic. Look at labor as it exists at the 
North—the mighty North—the seat of commerce, 
manufactures, mechanicarts,accumulated wealth, 
and common schools. Look at the mighty pop- 
ulation that fills that vast territory with the aa 
of its free industry. ‘The toiling millions that 
constitute the sub-stratum on which this splendid 
fabric of free society rears its aspiring head! Are 
they not all freemen? Is not each one of them 
the equal of the proudest and richest in the land; 
tenacious of his rights and proud of his position? 


What, though he is often compelled to toil in | 


mid-day while the very earth is melting with fer- 
vent heat, and while the negro slave 1s resting 


from his work, still his labor is dignified and hon- | 
orable, because it is free; and although commerce | 


may languish, and manufactures go into decay, 
and the wages of labor fall, and the price of pro- 
visions increase, yet he can hush the mutterings 


of discontent and still the gnawings of hunger by || 
the one proud, glorious, thought—the dignity of || 
Now, how is this labor contaminated by | 


lahor. 
the existence of southern slave jabor? Sir, our 
negroes are working under, and for your free la- 
borers at the North. They furnish them with the 
raw material on which this free labor exercises its 
skill and industry; the raw material which is the 


very basis of your commerce and manufacturing | 


enterprise. 

Buy you say it becomes dishonored by coming 
in contact with slave labor in the common terri- 
tory. This very contact exists in the South; 
and ‘s labor dishonored there? Why, according 


laborers. Mark that! Now, gentlemen, universal 
suffrage exists in the South. Each one of these 


_ three hundred and twenty thousand slaveholders 


has one vote, and no more. Each one of the five 
million non-slaveholders has one vote, and no less. 


These latter, then, have the overwhelming major- | 
ity. Sir, the institution is in the hollow of the | 
hand of the non-slaveholder of the South. He | 


has but to close his hand, and the institution is 
crushed. He sees its effects on the slave; he feels 
Sir, if these effects were 
degrading, why not throw it off, when he could 


urn? J] will tell you why he does not do it. I 
will show you why it is that, from that vast body 


of independent, voting freemen, there comes up | 
| not one whisper of disapprobation, not one mur- | 


mur of discontent, not one protest against its mo- 
rality, its justice, and itsexpediency. Itis because 


| there is no class among whom negro slavery se- 
cures such wide-spread blessings as the non-slave- | 
| holders of the South. 


There has never been a 
race of men more maligned and lied about than 
that very class of freemen in the South. I know 
I have lived among them, and have felt 
the heart-warm grasp of their strong hands; and 


I tell you, Mr. Chairman, that God’s sun does | 
not shine on a nobler, prouder, happier, more | 
prosperous, and elevated class of people, than the | 


non-slaveholders of the South. It is impossible, 


from the very nature and constitution of southern | 


society, that it should be otherwise. 

lL have time to mention only one fact, among 
others, that shows you its advantages in their 
view. Mr. Webster, in one of his speeches, spoxe 
of the ownership of land as constituting the basis 


| of free government, and said that suffrage should 
be restricted to those whose property gave them 


an interest in the preservation of the State. Now, 
I think that an honest, in- 
telligent laboring man is as much entitled to a 


i aaiearaneamadaadeackens. chanetl 1 participation in the government as the member 
v, re > i 


of any other class of society 


a 








| southern planters. 
'! and I will allude to one branch of southern indus- 
to the estimate of these gentlemen, there are only || 
three hundred and twenty thousand slaveholders | 
in the South; all the balance are non-slaveholding | 
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But there are certain moral advantage 
of aland-owning community. Sir, in every co, 
try, and in every age, the proprietorship of i 
soil has been regarded asa position of dignity ; nd 
of personal elevation. Now, sir, thai is an 
sition of the non-slaveholding laborers of r = 
South. They are a nation of land-owners, Tj, os 
is not such a body of land-owneys in the world = 
the non-slaveholders of the South. Each of 1) = 
feels in himself a pride of character, an eleva... 
of position; and, sir, he feels that he is not merely 
a freeman, he is a freeholder; more than tl Z 
he is agentleman. You talk about free — 
the North and free soil, as if it did no 
greater purity in the South than anywhere else 
What you call ** operatives”? have to share a 
profits of their labor with capital, and it js hinted 
that capital gets the lion’s share. What wo call 
**slaves’’ are owned by capital, and get thei; : 
turn only in food, raiment, shelter, and protectins 
care. but, sir, true free labor is that which ,), 
southern farmer, with his own free arm, applies 
to his own soil, allowing neither master, capita}. 


8 in fayor 


ation 


labor at 
t exist iD 


ist, nor employer, to have any participation in its 


profits. And, sir, what are those profits? No; 
alone the crop of cotton, corn, and potato, . 
something more than that. When the strong, bray, 
man drives his plowshare through the fallow 
ground, the up-turned sod reveals to his eye tha 
which is richer to him than the golden sands of 
California. 

** Tis the sparkle of liberty” 
and personal independence. Sir, at the end of the 
year, he has other gains, too, that his labor brings 
him; the industry and honesty of the father, the 
household virtues of the mother. the intellicey, 
of the sons, the chastity of the daughters—there, 
sir, is a harvest which we would not barter for 
this wide world’s commerce, and all its honors 
besides. 

But, sir, let us see what this institution has done 
for the progress of mankind; and this brings me 
to the third class of men in the South who have 
been subject to misrepresentation. 1 allude to tly 
I have buta moment to spare, 


try as an illustration of the whole—I mean cotton 
culture. Some idea of the importaace of the cot- 
ton trade to the civilized world may be obtained 
by the following graphic description of its influ- 
ence upon Great Britain, from the pen of Macau- 
lay: 

“T see in this country a great manufacturing population 
drawing the materials of manufacture from a limited imar- 
ket. l see a great cotton trade carried on, which (urnishes 
nearly two million people with tood, clothes, and firing; 
and I say that, if you shut out slave-grown cotton, you 
would produce a mass of misery among the people whom 


| Providence has committed to your charge, frightiul to con 


template ; you would introduce desolation into your rich 
flourishing manufacturing districts; you would reduce |iin- 
dreds on hundreds to beggary and destitution; you would 


‘ te ; | risk the stability of your institutions ; and when you had 
do it by simply depositing a ballot in a senseless || 


done all this, you would have great reason to doubt whether 
you had conterred any great benefits on the particular class 
for whom you made such a sacrifice.’’ 


Now, sir, the cotton plant grows in the East 
Indies. It has been long a product of Bengal and 
Malabar. It grows in the West Indies. During 
the French domination, Hayti exported a larger 

uantity of cotton than the North American con- 
tinent. It exists in Persia; it exists in Brazil; it 
exists in Egypt, and China; in Spain, in Malt, 
and in Mexico; it exists in Africa itself. The 
peculiarity of climate and soil necessary to !'8 
production has been greatly exaggerated, in my 
opinion. I attribute the vast production, swelleé 
from one hundred and fifty thousand pounds '¢ 
four million bales in seventy years, to the combi- 
nation of moral and physical qualities which have 
been associated in its culture. 

The southern planter is not the indolent, aris 
tocratic nabob which he has been represented ‘ 
be. He is, in general, careful, patient, provident, 
industrious, forbearing, and yet firm and detern- 
ined. It is these qualities which have enabled him 
to take a race of untamed savages, with no habits 
except such as inspire disgust, with no arts, 
information, and out of such a people to make the 
finest body of fixed laborers that the world has 
ever seen. Sir, England has imported Coolies, 
Chinese, natives from the African coast, into her 
colonies, and yet she has been unable to compe 
with the southern plantations. There is no pro’ 
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| ' hich requires such constant and unremit- || be secured as far as possible. WHeREVER THERE IS DAN- || with the utmost confidence, arts and sciences of 
FOF uct W c . . GER OF ATTACK, THERE OUGHT TO BE GIVEN A CONSTITU- ‘ c * ¢ 
the sle ‘ putto BOR, ; eG 7 which they knew nothing. 
in- ting atl ntion, suc h continuous l ee a n | TIONAL POWER OF DEFENSE. But he contended the States Inexve y -ed in the forms of legislation it was 
the plant. The great complaint in the Britis 1 COLO~ || were divided into different interests, not by their difference nexperienced 1 (th , q ’ led - 
nd r« js, that the fruit of each year’s effort is lost || in size, but by other circumstances, the most material of || certainly prudent that they should be attended in 
ce oa I e broken and irregular labor of the opera- || Which resulted partly from climate, but principally from || the caucus, where, instead of the committee, their 
- by the : . . the effects of their having, or not having, slaves. ‘These ney . 
Fa s ay ‘ r has secure : mvEtS os aws are matured, by learned attorneys, not mem- 
lhe tives. Now , sir, the southern pl an be I h aS Bec ur d two causes concurred tn forming the great diviston of in — rt the H : y ¥ z s] an th sir L ] . i ors migl t 
ere continuity, consistency, and steadfastness, mn the || terests in the United States. It did not lay between the |, bers of either House, for else their b unders migh 
las st indolent, inconsistent, and capricious of the large and small States. It lay between the northern and betray their ignorance; yet, In spite of this wise 
as Ss . ‘ * ’ . c . “ ° - 
I ~ van race. Burke, in his speech upon concil- || seuthern epee as if any defensive power ge yon precaution, this Legislature kas worthily earned 
Ci hume ; : : . . . sary, it ought to be mutually to thesetwo interests. e was . v. } . aes Dan 
‘rica, pi Pv , mi oe S. rh yr itseifa place beside that Lack-Learning Par- 
ion ation with America, paid to the victorious indus - || so strongly impressed with this important trath, he had been || !OF itseif t place be side th at La ee Dn Fat 
ely try employed in the fisheries of the colonies of |) casting about in his mind for some scheme that would an- liament, whereat Lord Coke says there was never 
New England a justand glowing tribute of admi- || swer the purpose.” a good law passed. _ . 
: p The perseverance » dexterous ¢ i me 1 . Not elevated to the full sense of the dignity an 
at ration. ‘The pe 2 = une os di — - - an I do not anticipate that the magnanimous coun- cliches ‘bility tenis, Was ian ae ose 
rel ste c srlious > stry . * . esponsil y ¢ er 5 ace PR ? 
a ggacity enlisted in that perilous mode of industry, || 2.1, of a wise and patriotic statesman, whose pom oil } Sate EH . 
s worthy of his esteem. Something of the same Paci Bey taka . evar 7 memories which surround them in the State House 
a ial lisp] d by tl the lanter Republic. See teat scope the entire where they daily meet—where once the great Con 
1 Ae . . ave > so » ) oy } . . as - ° ere ev t , Cette ere ¢ ce e 1 » e 
the qualities are ¢ oe 4 4 fies nt an It a hi h | et ae Shen NACH Selerity O8 16 soreve rress of the Revolution sat, and whe re George 
} . . se ne y PS SW e ! a . i oe gress ¢ e KReve < Se i ‘re - rc 
a ag Soe ao lt "= if th . ott owe additional guarantees to our institutions, These Washington surrendered his sword, that the law 
‘al . re Cc ? > gre . 1ca 5 r : asningt 8 re ere 8 § ror i ei , 
all have flowed from the cu ure of the great tropic we have not asked. We ask only our constitu- <oht th seforth rei . : he Legis 
re- nroducts of the southern States. ee ce rT: Wy ~ : might thenceforth reign—the caucus is the aegis- 
products “ tional rights inthe Union. The southern people letewen, the! i enisintane te wieatdiieen alata 
tig “The southern planter penetrates the dense for- demand that this organized ‘irrepressible con- || QUUre? NE Degisiature the recording clerk for the 
\ sts, the tangled brake, the gloomy wilderness of i ? ais W sto} ; th <i the snatitute " if leiet dictates of the caucus; debate is silenced, and con- 
mane ests, ee ; : ; ct’’ shall stop—that the insti on of slavery . . . 
li wiver SWi s, where pestilence has its abode ee 4 ; : ” || sideration is banished. Atasuggestion from par- 
Les our river a oa h cS i b _ ae . ; shall be maintained as an existing fact in this ooeii out of doors. the encred-riehte of ine! 
tal re av 7 ay Te: P yr year, é 8S ‘ . mm se . Ss oe 4 . < 
it Sn aa tn a me iio al is ty is t r Confederacy. The sentiment is rapidly approach- city are sacrificed; every responsibility surround- 
) its exposure, privallon, and SICKNESS, are Ais fore- || ine to unanimity among them, that any attempt ||“? ys 1: es , id : 7. 
Not ivht, his prudence, his self-reliance, his adapta- eee a ae ee a i oe ing legislation is gone; and the result has been 
sight, | eh-euha,eblied inte ceqainition. in to impair Its property-value, or a single political || ..ch a series of lecislative measures as will per- 
108: tion of means to ends, caile equisition. ivileos which it confers. or any of the consi as gisk easures as ’ 
von s i iP be ape privilege which it conters, o1 any of the constitu- Se, eine : . > ie F > » : . 
Ave the communion with himself—which his isolation || tional richts by which it is guarantied, or to place haps, revive in the memories of the people of 


es snensable— i » dai rearly || ’ ; - Maryland the fading sense of the greatness of the 
makes indispensable and in the daily and yearly || over them the party which arrogates to itself the V o é 


‘or a large body of domestics ar m= |] , ; : ‘calamity inflicted upon them when Democrats 
provision for a large body of domestics and de- | right to do any of these things, will be a fatal ) } ; 


nts for Ww > has ink those || 15 a oe || control a majority in both branches of their Legis- 
pendents for whom he has to think, and whose || 1 )ow at the peace and stability of this great coun- | Lekeaon ere ” 
labor he has to direct, he forms those qualities try ; ; | lature. 








which enable him to emerge from his isolation to || ——_—— _ a Since, sir, they have seen fit to honor me with 
‘the fill the county court, or to become a member of his | ELECTION OF SPEAKER || their censure, itis fit that this high and honorable 
ngs State Legislature, my ae. the — ra ee {| eee Bree Sg aaa | oe a are the eee more in detail 
he magistracy, or to take ms place In the national | x ‘ 7 r r ‘Tc | Ol appreciating the weight o lat censure, 
eae, : 1 SPEECH OF HON. H. W. DA\ Is, | A nbitions of the reputation of Justinian, and 
er The solution of the enigma of the *‘ slave power,”’ 1 OF MARYLAND, | not enlightened by the great jurists which sur- 
for so mysterious to transcendental and infant-school | — pO a ir aE a || rounded his throne, the General Assembly ot 
nors philosophers, may be sought here. Its basis lies I] . N THE FLOUSE OF JLEPRESENTATIVES, {| Maryland, in the first few days, not of their con- 
in that cool, vigorous judgmentand unerring sense || February 21, 1860. sultation, not of their consideration, but of their 
lon applicable to the ordinary affairs and intercourse \| The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the ote adopted, : hous reading 7 and in cee 
mit of men which the southern mode of life fosters. i] eines ofthe Vain | found ignorance of its provisions, a code defining 
at The habits of industry, firmness of purpose, fidel- || teas Tee ; the rights of person and of property of every cit- 
th ity to dependents, self-reliance, and the sentiment || Mr. DAY IS, of Maryland, said: izen of the State of Maryland, and a great part 
are, of justice in all the various relations of life which | Mr. Cuairman: The honorable the Legislature of the residue of the brief period assigned them 
dus- are necessary to the management of a well-ordered | of Maryland has decorated me with its censure. |! by the constitution has been occupied in repealing 
tto plantation, fit men to guide legislatures and com- || [tis my purpose to acknowledge that compliment. || and altering the code they had just adopted. 
Cot mand armies. ' || Itis long, sir, since the party which now con- Anxious to overrule the popular will and touch 
aned I see gentlemen are disposed to smile atthis sug- |, trols the Legislature of Maryland has been so for- || the fruits of political success, where political suc- 
nflu- gestion. In confirmation of what I say, have only || tunate as to have a majority in both its branches; || cess is not likely to be attained by the will of the 
ate to point them to the fact that it was in such com- || and it has so conducted itself that itis probable it |) people, they have been exceedingly desirous to 


munities as these that a Washington, a Jackson, || Will be long ere again it succeeds in getting that 
a Taylor,a Scott, a Twiggs, a Quitman, a Davis, | control, . ' 

a Lee, a Ringgold, a Bragg, a Butler, and a host || If one may judge from the course and conduct 
of others, acquired those qualities which enabled of that body, the gentlemen who compose it are 
them,inthe positionsin which theircountry placed | perhaps more surprised at their present power 
them, to sree undying luster to the American || than their opponents. They do not appear to 
name. Itwas in such communities that such men || be less bewildered or more to have changed their 
as Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Polk, Lowndes, || Original nature than Christophero Sly, when | 


empty some of the offices which, in Baltimore, 
| were filled by the popular vote; and evidence 
having been taken in contests between members 
| of the Legislature and persons claiming their 
seats, the honorable the committee of the body 
of which Lam speaking, so cognizant of the laws 
of the land, so aware of the rights of justice, and 
so anxious to give them full effect, allows that 





would Calhoun, Clay, Macon, Marshall, Taney, and a |) W aking up, after his debauch, in the nobleman’s || evidence, taken behind the backs of gentlemen 
un had host of others that I could mention, acquired those | chamber, dazzled with the unaccustomed elegance |} whose offices are contested, to be put in against 
hether I 


characteristics which their countrymen North and which surrounded him, he began to question him- 


| them, upon the witnesses merely identifying their 
South instinctively discerned whenever ‘called || self thus: 


depositions formerly taken. Perhaps they were 


r class 


Or do I dream? or have I dream’d till now? 











upon to face some awful moment to which Hea- || ‘Am I a lord? and have I such a lady? | conscious, Mr. Chairman, that some witnesses 
East ven has joined great issues, good or bad, for hu- | reams of « ult | cannot safely be resworn after the lapse of a 
sland man kind,” | Fdonotsleep; Tsee, Lhear, I speak; reasonable time. 
; oe a smell sweet savors, and I feel soft things ; . . . 
uring I have sought, sir, in a cursory way, under the Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed ; ; In the midst of the excitement in the country 
larger whipand spur of this hour rule, to show that there I And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly. | upon the negro question, it is not surprising that 
bet is = in our institutions which cannot stand dat iats tote, tet e* the nation” | ay ane sone en ——s oe ee to - 
~ jusufed before impartial history for our mode of || _* aes ; j ow the deplorable example which has been se 
Malta, dealing with the ae which eaten has placed || Sudden elevation has never changed the charac- || recently shaarhees shocking to the sensibilities 
The in our hands. I do not pretend to say that, in | ter of the person accidentally raised to a position | of the great mass of the people of Maryland, of 
oe the adjustment of our economic forces, there may || he was never intended by nature to occupy; and || reducing into slavery the men that our fathers 
mn BY not be ameliorations. I do not pretend to say || those who imagine it ever can may free themselves freed. ‘That such a measure is now depending 
welled that we have arrived at a standard of ideal perfec- || from that delusion by looking at the Legislature || before that Legislature, and receiving such con- 
nds t tion. But I do say that there is a reach of thought || of Maryland. Thatmajority, which now presumes || sideration as it can give to anything, instead of 
ombi- and a maturity of judgment brought to bear upon || to represent the people of Maryland, are as much || having been instantly rejected, or leave to bring it 
h have this Subject in the South which is always ade- 1 out of place in her legislative halls as was Christo- | in refused, this, sir, would be cause of great sur- 
; {uate to evolve the greatest good. We certainly | phero.in the lordly chamber; and they retain and | a in any other Legislature assembled in Mary- 
J, aris can learn nothing from the enemies of our insti- || reveal their natural instincts and ability as did || land. But, sir, I fear that nothing but the unan- 
ited to ‘utions and conspirators against our peace. Christophero his preference for the smallest ale || imous shriek of indignation which rung from one 
ident, I come to the last consideration I think it proper || over sack. || end of Maryland to the other averted the danger 
err ‘o urge upon the attention of the House. Is it There is no department oflegislation to which, || of the passage of some such despotic and oppres- 
ed him the part of statesmen to attempt to exercise the || in the brief period of their power, they have not || sive measure, and one seriously and ae un- 
habits powers of this Government in a spirit unfriendly | applied their fingers; and it would be ‘eins them || settling the industrial interests of Served. 
rts, li to the institutions and interests involved in the || injustice to say that there isany they have adorned. From these few circumstances, perhaps, we 
ake the political and economical system which I have been | Greatly dedciont in that first quality which con- || may begin to divine something of the character 
ie wm ‘scussing? The father of the Constitution, Mr. |} stitutes the legislator—sound practical common || of that honorable body and the scope of its legis- 
oolies, Madison, on the floor of the convention which || sense—they abound in that genius of ignorance || lative sagacity. They are still more careful of 
pte aes tamed it, expressed a different sentiment: || which so amazed and delighted Montesqnieu’s | southern rights. They boast themselves their 
ae. “He admitted that every peculiar interest, whether in || Persian in the Parisian professors—a genius which || sole guardians in Maryland. They are diligent 
> pr any class of citizens or any description of States, oughtto |! enabled them to undertake to practice and teach, || and not unsuccessful students of the debates of 
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this House. They were smitten with admiration 
of the resolution offered—and so long debated in 
this House—by the honorable gentleman, my 
friend from Missouri, [Mr. ee A bill was 
pending befure the Legislature of Maryland for 
the purpose of disfranchising a great city refrac- 
tory to the Democratic yoke. Certain respecta- 
ble attorneys, knowing as much of constitutional 
law as is comprise@in the art of special pleading, 
aspired to apply these microscopic principles of 


; 


their favorite art to the construction of the con- | 


\itution, and the result of that novel application 
wasa bill whichannulled by evasion, and repealed 
by direct enactment of the Legislature, some of 


tly 


tion itself. Accepted at the hands of its legal 
originators, by the caucus—if ever read, yet never 
understood, by the majority in either House—it 
Wis 
islature, when a grave omission was discovered, 
ft said nothing about the negro question. That 
was beyond the province of special pleading; and 
the Legislature rashly tried their ’prentice hand 
ona proviso. They solemnly incorporated in the 
bill the following clause: 

* Provided, That no Black Republican, or indorser or 
supporter of the Helper book, shall be appointed to any 
otce under the said board.’ 


Upon its passage, the yeas and nays were called 
and recorded; but I should not perform a grate- 
ful task were I to rescue their names from their 
native oblivion and spread them on the face of the 
debates of this House. 

‘The proviso was the fit cap and bells for such 
a bill. Its provisions deprived a great city of their 
constitutional right to self-government by a fla- 
grant usurpation. It was fit that the men who 
were ambitious of the honor of passing that act 
should likewise place in the bill the measure of 
their capacity, by enacting what they, with the 
same breath, condemned. Perhaps the most 
obnoxious portion of Helper’s book is the pro- 
scription of fellow-citizens for their opinions on 
siuvery; and the proviso, for the first time in 
American legislation, excludes by law from a 
municipal office all the members of the most nu- 
merous political party in the United States by 
their party name, and because of their political 
opinions ascribed to them by their enemies. The 
proviso does not confine its exclusion 
approvers of Helper’s work—itself sufficiently 
ridiculous—but deprives the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin, ] and the Speaker of this 
House, and the Governor of almost every free 
State, and over a million of voters, from all chance 
of promotion in the police pa penn of Balti- 
more. Possibly the people might not have selected 
them; but the Legislature apparently feared that 
their board of commissioners might. 

Their vigilance having been once awakened, they 
were not content with having thus protected the 
institutions of the people of Maryland against the 
wiles of this great northern party, by excluding 
them from the high and lucrative position of po- 
licemen. They were called upon shortly after- 


most fundamental provisions of the constitu- 


tbout to receive the confirmation of the Leg- | 


| doors, to deny their 


Election of Speaker—Mr. Davis. 





olitical principles, or lose 
the lightning train. [Laughter.] Diasipctnied 
office-seekers here can find employment there 
only by apostacy, and secret trusts alone can se- 
eure Black Republican capital in this lucrative 
investment. 

Sir, in the course of a few days there was before 
the Legislature another bill for the purpose of 
endowing an agricultural society for the State. An 
energetic, but not discreet, representative of the 
dominant party rose and moved to apply this pro- 


| viso to that bill. Weall know that contamination 
|, does not spread so rapidly in the rural districts, 


as in our great cities, and some legislator, more 
sagacious than his brethren, reflected that there are 
Black Republicans who raise Morgan horses, and 
Durham cattle, and Southdown sheep, and Alder- 
meys, and that occasionally a Black Republican 
invents a plow, and that these things lessen the 
burden or enhance the profits of agricultural labor: 
and in singular contrast to the rest of their con- 
duct, in a lucid interval, they actually voted down 
the proviso ! 

Jut the Senate having at this point made them- 
selves, as the Frenchman would say, suspected, 
in spite of their earnest and disinterested guard- 
ianship of southern institutions, even at the ex- 
pense of making themselves ridiculous, the House 
of Delegates nextassumed the guardianship of the 
Representative upon this floor. They had passeda 
resolution, prior to the clection of Speaker, which 
was intended to condemn beforehand any vote 
which should not be for some one of the honorable 
gentlemen from the Democratic party. I knew it 


was aimed at me; for they knew that, highly as [ | 


respect those gentlemen; eminently fit by knowl- 
edge and experience for that position as | know 
many of them to be; entire as is my confidence in 
their personal honor, to the extent of trusting my 
fortune, my life,and my honor in their hands, yet 


I did not consider them safe depositors for any of | 


the political powers of this Government, and that 
all they could do would not make me waver one 
hair’s breadth from what they knew was my firm 
resolve. 

But it is unfortunate that the gentlemen upon 


|| that side of the legislative body are more devoted 


to the | 


? ° j 
wards to pass upon another measure, a city rail- 

road for Baltimore—a dangerous contrivance of | 
northern ingenuity—which would cover with its | 


network of tracks that great city, on whose cars 
thousands of people might come in contact daily 


with the conductors and directors, and by them, | 


if not sound, the subtle poison of anti-slavery 
sentiment might be diffused through all the streets 
and alleys of Baltimore, without anybody being 
the wiser. That sagacious and learned body, the 
Senate, having hurried through the code for the 


purpose of getting at those things which touch the | 
vital interests of the country, having before them | 


this bill for the inauguration of that great modern 
convenience in the city of Baltimore, thought that 
there likewise they should protect themselves by 
law against this poison in the atmosphere. And 
therefore tt was provided, and now stands asa 
part of that bill— 


to study the Cincinnati platform than Blair’s 
Rhetoric or Whateley’s Rules of Logic, and they 
became afflicted with that entire incapacity of say- 


_ing anything which has not two meanings which 


so singularly characterizes the authors of that re- 
markable platform. They moved a resolution in 


| such ambiguous terms, that my honorable friends 


_ vote so perseveringly and so fruitlessly. 


of the gentleman w 


* That no Black Republican, or indorser or approver of || 
the Uelper book, (laughter, ] shall receive any of the benefits | 


and privileges of this act, or be employed in any capacity 
by the said railway company.’? [Renewed laughter. ] 

I want honorable gentlemen upon this side of 
the House, the Helperites as well as others, to 
know, that when they pass home through the city 


of Baltimore they must be prepared, at the car || 


in the Maryland Legislature thought it was a con- 
demnation of the gentlemen on the Administration 
side of the House for not having elected the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, for whom I cast my 
I had 
intended to waive the benefit of the ambiguity. I 
intended to have responded to them in the sense 

he moved them, but events 
were so rapid, that before Lcould have an oppor- 
tunity to express my opinion of them, I was over- 
ruled and oppressed by another. The elevation of 
the gentleman from New Jersey to the Speaker’s 
chair instantly revived all their earnestness for 
the protection of southern rights. 

My vote recalled to them that they were com- 
mitted by what they had said before, to follow it 
up with an explicit condemnation of the act which 
had now been perpetrated. And thereupon, the 
honorable the House of Delegates of Masylent 
thus resolved: 

“ Resolved, by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
Henry Winter Davis, acting in Congress as one of the 
Representatives of this State’”’— 

Sir, it is greatly to be regretted that those gen- 
tlemen do not act in the Legislature of Maryland 
as representatives of Maryland— 

“by his vote for Mr. Pennincton’’— 

They did not know his Christian name— 

“the candidate of the Black Republican party ”’— 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman! spread upon the 
statute book of Maryland forever! ‘‘ of the Black 
Republican party”’— a 
“for the Speakership of the House of Representatives, has 


|| misrepresented the sentiment of all parts of this State, and 


thereby forfeited the confidence of her people.” 

I respectfully tell the gentlemen who voted for 
that resolution to take back their message to their 
masters, and say that I speak te their masters face 
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| men ought not to argue, in libeling the 
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to face, and not through them. Sir, it has aly 
been the striking and marked peculiarit 
party which now accidentally, and onl 
rarily, predominates in the councils of \ 
that they will allow no opportunity to pass of 
what they call, ‘‘ indicating their entire fealty : 
the South;”’ and that, sir, always consists Z 
citing sectional strife, in mooting matte 


ays 
Y Of that 

tempo- 
aryland, 


in ex. 
" rs which 
; : ir Neighbors 
in endeavoring to make them hateful and disens:. 

Seust. 


ing to their fellow-citizens, in giving an advertise 
ment to the whole country that everybody wh, 
is nota Democrat is an Abolitionist; and ‘that if 
aity fanatics shall see fit at any time to come with 

the limits of a southern State for the Purpose of 
shaking and unsettling the solid foundations of 
society, there would be found men who, if they 


| feared to join them, would yet sympathize with 


them. Their whole policy is to potson the minds 


_of our people against every man nota Democrat 
| in the free States, to inspire them with distrys: 
| apprehension, and terror, to teach them to look 


on the aceession to power of any one called by 


| the name of Republican as not merely a chanoe 


of power from one to another political party, dif- 
fering in principle and policy, but equally loyal 


| the United States, but as not far removed from 





such oppression and danger as to furnish just cause 
of seeking revolutionary remedies. Their hope 
seems to be to retain power by the fears of one 
half the people for the existence of slavery, and 
of the other half for the existence of the Union, 
Agitation, clamor, vituperation, audacious and 
pertinacious, are their weapons of warfare. Of this 
spirit the Legislature of Maryland, as now con- 
stituted, is the incarnation. Itstands the embodi- 
ment of that terrific vision of the Portress of Hel] 


|| gate, who, to the eye of Milton, 


“Seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast—a serpent armed 
With mortal sting: about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet when they list would creep, 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb 
And kenne! there, yet there still barked and bowled 
Within unseen.” 


And they, as false to their mission as the Port- 
ress of Hell to hers, stand ready, for the purpose of 


| retaining their hold of power, to let loose on this 
| blessed land the Satan of demoniacal passion. 


And then, sir, in the midst of these more noisy, 
boisterous and disturbing elements, there isacer- 
tain number of small, shriveled, restless beings, 
incapable of wielding the arms of logic or of 
reason, yet skillful to scratch with poisoned weap- 
ons. Of such are the honorable gentlemen who 
contrived the resolution. 

They supposed that I was so weak before my 
friends in Werylend that they could take from 
me the confidence of that constituency which has 
stood by me through good report and through evil 
report, while it blew a storm as well as when it 
wascalm. Sir, ] REPRESENT My constituents; and 
I know the people of Maryland even beyond the 


| limits of my constituents better than these dab- 


blers in eternal agitafton; and I say that, right 
or wrong, wise or unwise, honest in its motives 
or unfaithful in its motives, that vote of mine 1s, 
to-day, not only approved, but honored and ap- 


en by every man whose opinion I regard. 


Applause in the — I say that now, this 
day, I am stronger in my district and in the State 
of Maryland, in any appeal I may see fit to make 
to the people, on my vote for Speaker, than all 
the banded body of the Legislature bound into 
one man. And, sir, unless I am greatly deceived 
by the press of the southern Opposition, the Amer 
ican members of the Legislature are as litte 1" 
sympathy with their political friends in the South 
as they are with the people of Maryland. 
Why, sir, what are the circumstances of that 
election? I, sir, have no apologies to make. | 
have no excuses to render. What I did, 1 did 
on my own judgment, and did not look across ™) 
hioalas to see what my constituents would think. 
I told my constituents that I would come here ® 
free man, or not at all; and they sent me here on 
that condition. I told them that if they wanted 
slave to represent them, they could get plenty’ 
but I was not one. I told them that I had a 
ready passed through more than one difficul:,co™ 
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= ~ dangerous, session of Congress; that [ had | 
1 obliged, again and again, to do that which is || 
7 — erateful to my feelings, to stand not merely || 
~ nosed to my honorable political en but 
. cand alone among my political friends with- 
out the strength and support which a public man 
“-eeives from being buoyed up breast-high by 
mon of like sentiments, elected on like principles, 
snd who, if there be error, would stand as a shield 
and bulwagk between him and his responsibility. 
1 foresaw then, exactly as it resulted, that the | 
time would come when I would be obliged again 
to take that stand; and I wanted my people to 
,now it, so that if they chose to have another, | 

«who would go contrary to his judgment, and || 
bend like a willow when the storm came, they 
might pick him out, and choose the material for 
ir work. 

Mr, Chairman, they sent me here, and I have 
done what I know was my duty. Sir, it is my 
»roud satisfaction at this moment that, having 
‘;yen no side-wind reasons, having made no apol- 
etic statement, spontaneously, without asking, 
| know this day that my constituentsapprove what | 
[have done; and that, if not the fit reason for my | 
joing so. is at least a consolation after doing it. | 

The honorable gentlemen of the Legislature pre- 
sume to know better what my constituents think 
than 1do. They possibly will find out that they | 
do not know so much about the honorable gentle- 
man who oecupies the Speaker’s chairas my con- || 
stituents know. ‘The objection made to me in the | 
Maryland Legislature by the mover of one of the 
resolutions was, that I had not voted for my friend | 
from North Carolina. The rapidity of the transit 
of information from Washington to Annapolis is 
apparent to anyone. The diligence with which | 
hese self-constituted judges of my conduct make | 
themselves acquainted with it, adds greatly to the 
weight of their condemnation. The care with 
which they studied the code before its passage, 
leads me to fear that they learn our proceedings | 
chiefly from expurgated editions in their country 
newspapers, via Allegheny and St. Mary’s. Not 
only no Democrat, but no American, could, or 
ventured, or cared, to correct the blunder. 

Thus ignorant of cotemporary events, it were 
unreasonable to expect them to know events | 
twenty years old—to them a period beyond the 
memory of man or newspaper—the subject of tra- 
dition, merely. 

lt isnot to be supposed that they could identify 
the honorable gentleman who so worthily fills the 
Speaker’s chair, with that Whig Governor of New 
Jersey whose broad seal was discarded by the 
Democrats of this House when they wished to 
usurp the Speakership of the House, and had not 
the votes to do it without rejecting the votes of 
the New Jersey members. They did not, but m 
constituents do know that fact; and they think 
that his elevation isa righteous rebuke, after long 
delay, for that usurpation. They know—though 
i.cannot be supposed the Legislature do—that the 
Governorof New Jersey, of that day, wasa Whig 
in the day of Whig greatness. The gentlemen of 
the Legislature cannot be expected to know, but 
my constituents know, that General Taylor ap- 
pointed to a high office, in his gift, that same dis- 
unguished gentleman, and that, though the Sen- 
ate of the United Siates unanimously confirmed 
him, he declined the honor. The gentlemen of 
this Legislature cannot be expected to know that 
Millard Fillmore, whose name at this day, in 
Maryland, stands second only to that of the im- 
nortal Clay, appointed him likewise to another 
high and responsible office, which he declined to 

accept. Pubes his contempt for office excites 
their indignation. They, of course, cannot be 
expected to know that the distinguished gentle- 
man to whom I refer is a Whig in his politics, now 
called a Republican, in favor of the enforcement 
olevery law that any southern State has any in- 
terestin, and of that one in which Maryland, more 
than any other, has a direct and practical, not a 
poutical and party interest. The gentlemen of the 
*sislature could not be expected to know—but 
“y constituents know—that this honorable gentle- 
man is Sound on all those more practical questions 
touch@g the protection of American industry and 
river and harbor improvements, in which they | 
have so direct and deep an interest. They know || 
full well that it is by the votes of such men we || 


on 


tl 
Mil 


| that vote. j 
it. I knew the quarter from which it was likely 
I knew that the majority of the gen- | 


|| took care of himself. 


| were called upon to vote. 
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must secure the inauguration of that policy, so 
essential to the industrial interests of Maryland. 
The gentlemen of the Legislature may not know 


| —but my constituents know—that above and be- 


yond all other things, the gentleman whom I aided 


| in elevating to the chair is of moderate views, in 


favor of silence on the slavery question, of putting 
an end to the internecine strife of sections that 


| has raged for years; and, therefore, of all men the 


man to sit in that chair—at once the symbol and 
the pledge to the country of the peace that is be- 


| fore us, if we will only not repel it. Itis because 


my constituents know and approve these things, 
that they approve my vote. 

I supposed that there would be clamor over 
I did notintend to trouble myselfabout 


to come. 
tlemen of the Legislature would adopt some such 
resolution. I confess myself surprised that my 
own friends, excepting four of them, voted for it. 


| I fear that in an evil hour some of them allowed | 


themselves to be frightened. I suspect some of 
them were afraid that they should be called ‘* Ab- 
olitionists.’? Subjected to the torture of voting 
against a resolution which was supposed to be in 
favor of southern rizhts, or of deserting a friend, 


| they could not be expected to regard justice tome 


rather than safety to themselves. So every man 
Some voted for the resolu- 
tions who went through their election on my 
shoulders. They did not know that when they 
saw away the bough between themselves and the 
tree they must fall. [Laughter.] But, sir, it was 
acurious scene, that vote. The clerk called the 


| name of an American in the Legislature once, and 


there was a pause; twice, and there was a shuffling; 


thrice, and there was a hesitating response. Then 


there was a period of blessed repose, when certain 
Democratic names were called and were responded 
to with that earnestness with which Democrats 
always respond when aiming a blow at a political 
adversary. Then some unfortunate Americans 
The gentlemen stood 
first on one leg, and then on the other, in sad doubt 


| on which to rest: gentlemen looked over their 
shoulders to see if there were not some dust of a | 
coming reprieve: some rushed to inquire of friends | 


whether they ought or ought not to vote for the 
resolution:—while there sat their inexorable and 


determined opponents, with their eyes glaring | 
| upon them and their mouths open, sure of their 


prey after the fluttering was over; and in they went. 
Laughter.] The scene I am sure I should never 


| have been able to describe had it not been for the 


torture and agony which certain honorable gentle- 


,, men upon the other side of the House suffered 
| when called upon to cast a patriotic vote for my 
| friend from North Carolina. [Renewed laughter. } 
| Sur, [ admire the audacity of the Maryland Dem- 


ocrat as much as I deplore the weakness of the 
Maryland American. 
Mr. Chairman, I know that I have to meet— 


and I shall meet with all equanimity—al! the ob- 


loquy that is attached to the course that I have 
felt it to be my duty to pursue; and I know that 
so far as Iam worth pursuing—a gentleman in 
the Legislature had difficulties about passing the 
resolution for fear it should give me too much im- 
portance—so far as lam worth pursuing, I do not 
doubt that I shall be well hounded. I remember 


| that a great many years ago, not this Hall, but | 
the old Hall of Representatives, was the scene of 


a great struggle, which excited the country at that 
day as much as the one through which we have 
just passed excited us in our day; and I remem- 
ber, sir, that there was an illustrious individual 


| who there found himself bound by his duty to the 


country to depart from his personal preferences, 


and, to some extent, from his political friends, and 


to cast a decisive vote for John Quincy Adams, 
of Massachusetts, for President. And from that 


day to the day of his death, there was no time 


that the howl of ‘‘ bargain and corruption”? did 
not pursue him to his grave. Sir, [ have sat at 
his feet and learned my political principles. I can 
tread his path of political martyrdom. Before 


| any ery of Legislatures or people I will not yield; 


they may pass over my prostrate body or my 
ruined reputation; but step aside | will not to 
avoid either fate. I care not, sir, whether it be 
in one shape or another that the danger may come 
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I am aware that we all this day regard the negro 
question as that which is decisive, important, and 
controlling. There have been others at other times 
equally important, equally exciting, equally con- 
trolling. There have been Legislatures that have 
been anxious to strike down a political opponent. 
There have been timid constituencies who have 
deserted their Representatives for serving them 
too faithfully. There have been stormy constit- 
/uencies which demanded humiliating things of 
|| their Representatives. The special trial of our 
|, day comes from the feverish excitement on the 
slavery question, and the despotic intolerance of 
|| any deviation from the extremest views of either 
|, side. For myself, sir, on every question I mean 
|, to assert my independence, awed by no authority 
, into acts which I disapprove. 
**Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Mente quatit solida—neque auster”’— 
|| No, sir; not even the south wind. Whether it 
| relate to a matter of financial policy, or to a mat- 
ter of sectional strife, no man is fit for this place 
|| who is not willing to take his political life in his 
|| hand, and, without looking back, go forward on 
the line of what he regards as right; and, sir, 
whether it relates to the material interests of my 
constituents, or to those great political interests 
|| which are supposed to be bound up with the ex- 
|| istence of slavery in the slave States, I trust I shall 
|; never allow myself, by any clamor, or by any 
|, storm, however loud, or however fierce, for an in- 
stant to be made to veer from that course which 
| Strikes me to be right. Iam not here merely as 
a member from the fourth congressional district 
of Maryland. Iam not here merely to represent 
the residue of the State of Maryland. I am not 
entitled to consult their |e renemy as only worthy 
| of regard. Iam bound to look to a wider con- 
stituency, toa higher duty. If my duty to that 
| wider constituency can be made to promote the 
| interests of my local constituency, then my duty 
| to the two coincides. But, sir, in the great ne- 
'cessities of public life, there have been hereto- 
|| fore, and there may be again, occasions on which 
|| | may be called upon, as other public men have 
| heretoforébeen, to make the painful decision that 
the interest of the nation requires that I shall dis- 
regard the opinions, unanimous, firm, repeatedly- 
|| expressed, of my constituency. I humbly — 
|| that that may not occus, but that, if it do, I shall 
|| have strength equal to the occasion; at least such 
|| now is my resolution. 
|} Mr. Chairman, I had intended, but I have not 
|| time, to speak to one or two other points. [Cries 
of **Go on!’’] I think that the spirit which lies 
at the bottom of the resolutions which the lower 
| House of the Legislature of Maryland in an evil 
hour has adopted, is of sinister import to the peo- 
\| ple of this country. I wish, sir, I had time to 
| develop how sinister it is. 

They were extraordinary circumstances under 
which the election of Speaker took place, which is 
|| summarily condemned by that Legislature. We 
| had met, and been struggling for eight weeks, I 
| think. At the meeting of this session of Congress, 
an explosion of passion of revolutionary intensity 
—beyond anything it has been my fortune to see 
|, here or to read of outside of the revolutionary 
|| assemblies of Paris—greeted us upon our advent. 
| One great body of gentlemen, evidently deeply 
in earnest, however much I may deplore that 
|| earnestness, and however much | may think them 
} 
| 
| 


in error in their estimate of the causewof their in- 
| dignation, manifestly felt themselves to be upon 

the brink of great, decisive, and revolutionary 

events. One portion of this House, day after day, 

branded the Representatives of the great majority 
|| of the people of the free States as traitors to the 
| country, instigators of assassination, bent upon 
breaking up and destroying slavery in the States, 
carrying into the midst of our families the torch 
and the knife of the assassin and incendiary. Great 
|| States, moved from their propriety, passed beyond 
|| what hitherto they had done, and adopted reso- 
|| lutions which, however moderate in their tone, 
| looked revolutionary in their aspect, and must, in 
their execution, have been revolutionary. For 
the first time, I believe, in the history of the Gov- 
ernment, a great and patriotic State was so deeply 
moved as to be forgetful of that clause of the Con- 
stitution which forbids the entering of one State 
into compacts or agreements with another. and to 
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send one of her justly -distinguished ciuzens to the 
capital of Virginia for the purpose of arranging a | 
common consultation among the southern States— 
not one of those conventic ns which from ume to 
time have met under the usurped authority of a 
Governor: not one of those commercial conven- 
tions which from time to time have been the result 
of a movement on the part of a certain portion of | 


the southern people—but a mission assuming all 
the solemn forms of an embassy, speaking the | 


tones of the lasthour before the revolution breaks 
out, appealing to the pe ople of Virginia, in their 
sovereign capacity as represented in their Legis- 
lature, by reason of a melancholy event which 
had just transpired, to send delegates by law toa 
convention of States which, if it did anything, | 
must assume the form and functions of that great 
revolutionary Congress which took the earlier 
‘teps to break the bonds that bound our fathers 
to the throne of Great Britain. 

Ido not agree with those gentlemen as to the 
‘auses of that excitement. | profoundly regret 
the steps that those various Legislatures thought 
fit to take, as much as I deplore the intense agi- 
tation of the popular mind which tolerated or 
favored their adoption. But, sir, I stand here 
sworn Lo support the Constitution of these United 
States—not of any other confederacy which a fu- 
ture sun may rise upon—to support the Cohsti- 
tution of these United States; and, under these 
circumstances, was it to be expected, or did the 
people of Maryland expect, that their Representa- 
tive here should, when his vote would elevate to 
the Speaker’s chair a gentleman, personally and 
politically, inevery way, so faras I am acquainted 
with his character and previous conduct, a sym- 
bol of peace —of peace to those very States that 
were #o excited and revolutionary in their meas- 
ures—that I should allow the opportunity to pass 
of placing that olive branch where men all over 
this wide land could see it? Or, sir, to take an- 
other alternative, if the dire day must come that 
veaceful secession shall be attempted, and it shall 
& found that peaceful secession means the arrest 
of the United States marshal in the execution of 
his office; the driving of the United Sf&tes judge 
from the seat of justice; the taking poss« ssion of 
the custom-houses of the United States; the arrest- 
ing the execution of all the laws of the United 
States; sir, was it in accordance with my duty 
here to allow this Government to be caught in 
circumstances so grave, in a crisis so imminent, 
withouta House of Representatives competent to 
sanction measures which then-might be necessary ? 
Was it nota still higher duty to avert the very pos- 
sibility of collisions so disastrous, by removing | 
the apprehensions‘which might precipitate them? 
And how could that be so well accomplished as 
by the elevation to the contested chair of a gentle- 
man whose previous political relations, whose 
known character for moderation, whose opinions 
on the most vexed and delicate questions of an 
administrative character touching the sensitive 
interests of the slave States, whose gray hairs, 


crowning a long life of honor, all gave assurance | 


to those who looked with undefined apprehension 
to a different result of the contest for Speaker, that 
under his auspices there might be peace; that at 
least there 18 time for reflection; that at least there 
is an hour before strife, when men may pause and | 
become cool ? 

The honorable the House of Delegates thought 
otherwise. .Such considerations were wholly be- 


neath their view, that anarchy had better reign || 


than that any one called by the name of Repub- | 
lican should be elected Speaker; than that the 
people of Maryland should see the sad example 
of the whole body of the Republican Representa- 
tives uniting to electa gentleman known and 
formally declared, in their hearing, to favor the 
enforcement of every law, and the protection of 
every interest they are represented to be bent on 
destroying; nay, for the overthrow and ruin of 
which their very party is pronounced aconspiracy. 

Sir, there is no act of my life I less regret, none 
more defensible en high and statesmanlike rea- 
sons; none where the event has more promptly 
indicated its wisdom. Even now its fruits are, if 
{ mistake not, visible. The people are relapsing | 
into repose in the country. Chafed passions ex- | 
plode less violently in the House. 

I trust that now the calmer judgment of the | 





| the attempt; defended with arms; stained with | 
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other side of the House will modify their views 
heretofore expressed, and limit and soften the 
sweeping judgment which impeached a whole 
political party of conspiracy to promote servile 
insurrection. 

I think they will be inclined to take a somewhat 
different view of the origin, the character, and the 
scope of John Lrown’s crime. 

lt was no invasion of Virginia at all; still less 
an invasion of Virginia by or from a free State. 
It was a conspiracy to free negroes; arrested in 





murder, and punished with death. Itwasa crime | 


| to be dealt with by judge and jury and sheriff. | 


The utmost vigilance of two governments has 
failed to trace a single connection with any body 
of men in any State. Two of Brown’s confed- 
erates werearrested in Pennsylvania without war- | 
rantand carried without a guard to jail in Virginia. | 
His arsenal scehamed Wentaandelibanns rifles | 


/and something over a thousand pikes; his army 


consisted of about twenty men, and though rumor | 
promised him succor, no one ever saw a body of 


rescue him. Nota slave joined him voluntarily; | 
not one lifted his hand against his master; all 


were anxious to return to the bosom of their 


Atrocious as was the crime, and great as is the | 


| master’s families. 
| 


| shed, that crime has revealed a state of fact and 


| that of the free States, on which our eyes ought 
| to rest with satisfaction, in view cf the future. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| exactly the opposite, there is nota ge 


cause I have to deplore some of the best blood || 


of feeling, both among our own population and 


| 
It negatives the existence of any conspiracy | 
against our peace in the free States of the Con- 
federacy. Neither the plan nor the execution re- | 
vealed any higher intelligence or greater power | 
behind the crazy enthusiasts who acted in the trag- | 
edy. ‘To lay this blood at the door of a great | 
| 


| political party of our fellow-citizens, who now | 


control the governinent of every, free State except 
two, in spite of the indignant denial of all their 
Representatives here, and without a particle of | 
»roof in fact, isnot reasonable. It is to call Dirk | 
otediada defense, in his lair, an invasion of | 
Scotland! It is to lay the bloody deeds of Bal- | 
four of Burleigh on the whole body of the Prot- 
estants in Scotland! 

But the keenness with which gentlemen feel this | 
crime against the peace of a slave State may well 








enable them to appreciate how the more aggra- 


| and they are a eaey ] 
' never, to my knowledge, had ten Representatives 
| in this Hall. 





vated events in Kansas inflamed the minds of men 
in the free States, and fired the fanaticism of 
Brown to the point of bloody revenge. 

That men and women of like mind, in whom, 
on one subject, the ideas of right and wrong are 


sadly disordered, sympathized with the convicts; + 


that some papers applauded his deed, and some 
pulpits echoed his eulogy, are certainly symp- 
toms of no sound state of morals in the actors; 
but they are of no political significance in the 
populous North. On this floor they have no rep- 
resentative. That bloody type of fanaticism is, 
of all things, most rare among the Abolitionists; 
of enthusiasts who have 





Bat, to sympathize with a crimi- 
nal, to pity a convict, to consider the conviction 
an expiation, and the execution a martyrdom, is 
too common at this day to excite surprise in any 
case. Even with the ministers of religion, the 
ascent to the scaffold is Jacob’s ladder—the gal- 
lows is the very gate of Heaven; and the old form- 
ula of pax et misericordia is changed for one in the 
spirit, if not in the words, of Edgeworth, ‘* Son 
of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven!’’ 

I dwell on these matters the more, because they 
have been made the occasion of exaggerated in- 
ferences and the proofs of unfounded fears, which 
a more thorough ora cooler contemplation of the 
manifestations of thought and feeling in our free 
American society will dispel. 1 seek for signs of | 
peace. I will explore every region for ground of 
returning confidence. I think there is no ground 
for the excitement which has prevailed. I think 
the longer gentlemen look at the facts, they will 
the more surely see that their feelings led them to 
extremes which they will not be inclined to re- 
peat. ? ‘ ‘ | 

In this spirit, I feel sure they will be inclined to | 
accept the formal declaration of the gentleman from | 
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Ohio, who was the first candidate of hnee 
Opposition for Speaker, at its full value and 


**T say now, that there is not a single que ; 
the public mind; not a single topic on whieh the ttating 
sectional jealousy or sectional controversy, yp} nn be 
Uemen on the other side of the House thrust such, . 
onus. I repeat, not a single question.” 


rthern 
Scope: 


S gen. 


such Subjects 
He so spoke while a candidate; and had hp said 
: sai 


ly i ntleman on the 
Administration side of the House who would He 
0 


have rung it in the ears of his constitienty ac t} 

authorized and forma] avowal of all his em “i 
impute to his party. But being a declaratjo, f 
peace, instead of one of war, shall we impeach . 
faith that our fears may not subside? o¢ ae 
We not rather to read this text—authoritatiy’). 
spoken in the presence of the gentlemei) w), y 
candidate he was, and who sanctioned jt by eee 
continued support for nearly two months’ after 
wards—by the light of that magnificent oration of 
his distinguished colleague, [Mr. Corwix,) which 
won the heart of every hearer by its genial and 


nes 


| comprehensive spirit, and inaugurated in this Hal) 
men ora single man marching to join him or to | 


after the silence of years, the exam 
parliamentary eloquence? 
These declarationsare reiterated assurances that 


ple of great 


there is no intention of invading the rights or 


quiet of any slaveholding State; that there js po 
Souke or desire to tamper with or trouble slavery 
where it exists; that they are willing to let th 
subject alone, if others are willing to let things 
stand as they are. , 

Are declarations like these to be encountered 
and outweighed by the irresponsible clamors of 
scattered newspapers, by trumpery resolutions at 
excited town meetings, or by the ambiguous, con- 
tradictory, and shifting platforms hastily cop. 


_trived for an emergency, and then forgotten? [t 


' 





| 


| 


| in that very thing. 


was one of Mr. Calhoun’s profound and saga- 
cious remarks, that there was a strong tendency 
to confound the machinery of parties with formal 
bodies known to the law; and to treat the latter 
like the former. The debates of this session have 
been one perpetual illustration of its truth. They 
have repeated here the discussions of the husi- 
ings, dealt here with the contrivances of party 

yarfare, and invoked such proofs to repel and 
annul the formal representations of the coustitu- 
tional Representatives of the people, touching their 
purposes. 

I invoke gentlemen to accept the declaration of 
the legal Representative, touching the purposes 
of the people who sent him here to representghem 
Men may clamor, partisans 
may propose, papers may print athousand things, 
and no one care to explain or contradict them; for 
no one is responsible for them. Silence is no con- 
sent; it is mere indifference or contempt. It is 
the conduct of the Representative to which the 
people look, when they would knowif they were 
truly represented; and it is to that Representative 
we should look when we wish to know the spirit 
and policy his constituents contemplate. 

There will always be more or less of that vague 
dissertation on impractical theories; such as the 

ossibility of property in man, or whether slavery 

e hateful to God, and the like; and those views 
will always have, as they have heretofore had, 
their eight or ten Representatives on this floor; 
but surely we can afford to leave such disserta- 
tions unanswered; and without an answer they 
will soon die out. Politically, they are of no de- 
cisive importance, and involve no such danger as 
to keep gentlemen always on the alert with a re- 
sponse. But the records display the purposes of 
parties in the Government; and if we there invest 


| gate the signs of the times, we will find, | think, 


that from 1855to this time, there hasbeen no single 
bill proposed contemplating a change in the condi- 
tion of affairs touching slavery as it existed betore 
the repeal of the Missouri line. I had meant 
develop that as a word of peace; but I have not 
time. The first controversy of the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress related to the seat of the Delegate from 
Kansas. The first bill was to repeal the laws of 
Kansas passed by the Legislature whose legality 
was contested. The next was Mr. Dunn’s states 
manlike billto reorganize the Territory of Kansas. 
The third was to admit Kansas under the ‘Fepeke 
constitution. The fourth was to abolish the exist 
ing laws, and to reorganize the Territory o! ao 
sas, Without one word of slavery on one side or the 
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—_ -- — | 
other; and you know very well, gentlemen, that } 
the last Congress no proposition was enter- 
: d.excepting the question, which you argued 
tat which we argued, whether we had a right to 
= it to the people the Lecompton constitution, 
a decided upon by the people who were to be 
hound by it. Up to this time, while there has 
heen excitement at the North and at the South; 
while gentlemen have made offensive speeches 
here and elsewhere, there has been no measure of 
practical legislation proposed in this House that 
has not been defensive in its character; not one 
that has looked beyond retaining the Territories 

free which were already free. ” 

We have, then, peace before us, if we will only 
acceptit. The free Statesask nonewlaw. Their 
{epresentatives tell us there will be no sectional | 
questions mooted by them unless forced on them 
hy others; and if we close with such declarations 
in the spirit of the declaration of the honorable 
sentieman from Ohio, and of the patriotic speech 
vf his distinguished colleague, we may banish 
from our minds those ** gorgons, hydras, and chi- 
meras dire,’’ amid whose hideous forms we have 
so long pursued our weary way. 


| 





| 
| 
PROPERTY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. DOOLITTLE, 
OF WISCONSIN, | 
In tae Senate, February 24, 1860. 
The Senate having under consideration the resolutions 
of Mr. Brows, affirming the power and duty of Congress | 
to legislate for the protection of rights of property in the 
Territories— 


Mr. DOOLITTLE said: 

Mr. Presiwent: The late John Quincy Adams, || 
during the last year of his life, in conversation, || 
said to afriend ** that the best thing ever uttered 
by Andrew Jackson was that for which, at the 
time, he was so much abused; namely, that in 
swearing to support the Constitution, he swore to 
support it as he understood it, and not as other | 
men understood it.”? I shall make no apology 
to-day for the supreme court of Wisconsin for 
construing the Constitution of the United States, 
upon their official oaths, according to their own 
convictions. It needsnone. Besides, sir, no Seii- 
ator has a right to demand one; and least of all,a 
Senatorfrom Georgia. The supreme court of that 
State, as late as 1854, not six months before the 
decision of the supreme court of Wisconsin, of 
which her Senator [Mr. T’oomsBs] complains, upon 
along and able review of all its judicial contro- 
versies with the Supreme Court of the United 
States, summed up the whole, declaring their con- 
clusion to be— 

“That the supreme court of Georgia is coequal and co- 
ordinate with the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
not inferior and subordinate to that court; that as to the | 
reserved powers, the State court is supreme ; that as to the 
delegated powers, the United States courtis supreme; that | 
as to powers both delegated and reserved—concurrent pow- | 
ers—both courts, in the language of Hamilton, are ¢ equally | 
supreme ;’ and that, as a consequence, the Supreine Court | 
of the United States has no jurisdiction over the supreme 
court of Georgia ; and cannot, therefore, give it an order, | 
or make for it a precedent.’°—Padelford, Fay § Co., vs. 


Mayor and Aldermen of City of Savannah ; 14 Georgia Re- 
ports, page 506. 





_ Wisconsin has never yet gone to that length. 
She has never yet denied the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in cases 
acknowledged to arise under the Constitution of | 
the United States. She has only asserted her 
right to judge for herself as to what cases are not | 
under the Constitution of the United States, and 
laws passed in pursuance thereof, and as to what 
powers are not delegated, and therefore reserved 
to the States; and that, upon that question, her 
supreme court is coequal and co@dinate with the | 
Supreme Court of the United States, and not in- 
ferior and subordinate to that court. 
ir, if the court of Wisconsin has erred in as- 
suming this power to judge for itself, independent 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, who 
taughtitthat graveerror? The resolutions of 1798 
—tvery Democratic platform for the last twenty | 
years reaffirming them as fundamental in the Dem- 
reratic creed; the supreme court of Pennsy!vania, 
y its unanimous opinion in 1798; and the su- | 
Preme court of appeals of the State of Virginia, as 1 
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Property in the 7 erritories—Mr. Doolittle. 


| And what should close the mouth of any Sen- 


| a General Government for special purposes, and delegated 


| thoritative, void, and of no force ; and that to this compact 


|| obvious meaning and import.” 


| cussed and decided The chief justice, delivering 


| the authority of the people.) must be collected from the 
| Constitution of the United States. Before it was adopted, 
| the several States had absolute and unlimited sovereignty 
| Within their respective boundaries; all the powers, legis 


| adopted amendments, which are for particular purposes 


| rior injuries and violence, the regulation of commerce and 
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late as 1814, aftera long hearing and full consider- || ion. After being fully argued, the court entered 
ation, by aunanimous opinion, declaring that the || the following unanimous opinion: 
Supreme Court of the United States was not su- || “The court is unanimously of opinion that the appellate 


perior and appellate to the supreme court of Vir- || Power of the Supreme Court of the United States does not 
. os r *xte is -raso construction of the Con- 
ginia, have taught to Wisconsin the same lesson, || °X'¢?4 to this court undera sound construction of the Con 


stitution of the United States; that so much of the twenty- 
‘ ; J | fifth section of the act of Congress to establish the judicial 
ator from Georgia is, that the whole judicial his- || courts of the United States as extends the appellate juris- 
tory of that great State, which, if not now, is soon || diction of - re ohne ane ee ~ het is pa re 

~ pt : . a . . > suance of the Constitution of the United States ; that the 
to become, the Empire State of the South, from the || writ of error in this case was improvidently allowed under 
beginning of the Government down to 1854, has, || the authority of that act; that the proceedings thereon in 
upon this subject, taught no other lesson. | the Supreme Court were coram non judice in relation to this 
The resolutions of 1798, drafted, as it is be- || Cots, and that obedience to its mandate be declined by this 


; > y : -ourt.”? 
| lieved, by Jefferson himself, declare: x 


is: And now, sir, I come to the State of Georgia— 
aay z > severt States “Or osi he Tnite = mS Yee ° ‘ ° . 

.* That the several States composing the United State that great State, which, if not now, is soon to be, 
of America are not united on the priuciple of unlimited he EF Sh) Od Pthe S | oO ] : 
subinission to the General Governinent; but that, by a com the Empire s tate of t ie 5 outh. One glance atits 
pact, under the style and title of a Constitution for the history, as given by a judge of its own supreme 
United States, and of amendments thereto, they constituted || court, shows that, from 1792 to 1854, she main- 


to tiat Government certain definite powers, reserving, each tained and care ed the same doctrine. In the T. 
State to itself, the residuary mass, the right to their own of ¢ hisholm against Georgia, in 1792, which was 
sel(-government; and that, whensoever the General Goy- || the first cagtroversy between that State and the 
ernment assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unau- || Supreme Court of the United States, she denied 
each State acceded as a State, and is an integral party, its Its erat refused to obey its mandate to 
co-States forming, as to itself, the other party ;-that the || 2Ppear and answer; and wholly disregarded its 
Government created by this compact was not made the ex- || judgment in the case. 

— or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated The cases of Worcester and Butler, missiona- 
to itself, since that would have made its discretion, and tee s rokees. : »j a "he 
not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; but thet, || Te? 2Mong the Cherokee S, arose in 1832. They 
as in all other cases ‘of compact among Powers having no || ate fully reported in the 6th of Peters’s Reports. 
common judge, each party has an equal right to judge for || Che facts in these cases are stated by Judge Ben- 


| itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and manner of 


a || ning, in his opinion, in the 14th of Georgia Re- 

rearess. ° Pr 

. ports, to which I have already referred: 
And the Democratic platform made at Cincin- “They were indicted, convicted, and put in the pent- 
nati, in its eighth resolution, declares: tentiary, for violating the laws of Georgia, which forbade 
oe . Lene ays : white persons to reside within the Cherokee nation of In- 
“ * > e ” . , - ” ¢ , 

“i ana See aoa aoe pert abide wv _— dians without the permission of the Governor and without 
ee eer een 1798. ae ~ aon oe ae aan ir || having taken an oath to supportand defend the constitution 
ginia resolutions of 1798, and in the report of Mr. Madison |! ang jaws of Georgia, and uprightly demean themselves as 
to the V irginia Legislature in L+99; that it adopts those |! citizens thereof. The case occurred in the superior court 
principles as constituting one of the main foundations of |) or Gwinnett county. A writ of error was issued from the 
its political creed, and is resolved to carry them outin their || supreme Court of the United States, on the application of 
: : : : | the defendants, to the judges of the superior court for the 
Again, sir: I hold in my hand a volume which || county of Gwinnett. ‘The clerk of that court returned a 


contains a decision of the supreme court of Penn- || Prove pe oie on pen nae rer a a 
Dee er eS ralegtee e ge ; ae a - || States. But the judge of the court had nothing to do with 
sylvania, in 1798, in which this question was dis- || this act of the clerk. He did not recognize the right of the 


| Supreme Court to issue the writ. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, by Marshall, 
C. J., said that it was ‘too clear for controversy, that the 
act of Cougress, by which this court is constituted, has given 
it the power, and, of course, imposed on it the duty of ex- 
ercising jurisdiction in the case.’ 

“Accordingly, that court took jurisdiction, and ‘ adjudged 
that the judgment rendered in the premises by the said su- 
perior court of Georgia,’ whereby the said Samuel A. Wor- 
cester is sentenced to hard labor in the penitentiary of 
Georgia, ought to be reversed an@annulled ; ‘and further’ 
adjudged that said judgment ‘be, and hereby is, reversed 
and annulled ;’ ‘and that a special mandate do go trom this 
court to the said superior court, to carry this judgment into 
execution.’ The judgment was the same in the Butler case. 

“Now, what did Georgia do on receipt of this special 
mandate? Through every department of her government she 
treated the mandate and the writ of error with contempt the 
most profound. She did not even protest against jurisdic- 
tion, as she had done in the case of Chisholm’s executors; 
but she kept Worcester and Butler in the penitentiary, and 
she executed, in the Creek nation, the laws, for violating 
which they had been put in the penitentiary.’’ 


the unanimous opinion of the court, used the fol- 
lowing language: 


“The divisions of power between the national, Federal, 
and State governments, (all derived from the same source, 


lative, executive, and judicial, excepting those granted to | 
Congress under the old Constitution. They now enjoy || 
them all, excepting such as are granted to the Government 
of the United States by the present instrument and the 


only. The Government of the United States forms a part 
of the government of each State; its jurisdiction extends | 
to the providing for the common defense against exte- 


other matters especially enumerated in the Constitution ; | 
all other powers remain in the individual States, compre- 
hending the interior and other concerns; these combined 
form one complete Government. Should there be any de- 
fect in this form of government, or any collision occur, it > > . . . 

: =? . ° cre » or m > 
cannot be remedied by the sole act of the Congress, or of But Judge Benning, in the same opinion, says 


a State; the people must be resorted to, for enlargement | that it was not only in these cases that Georgia 


or modification. If a State should differ with the United || occupied this position; she did it in two other 
States about the construction of them, there is no common || ease s, and those cases of life and death—the case 
umpire but the people, who should adjust the affair by 


é ; 
making amendments in the constitutional way, or suffer of Tassels, and the case of Graves—one in 1830, 
from the defect. In such a case the Constitution of the || the other in 1834. The Supreme Court of the 


United States is Federal; it is a league or treaty made by || United States ‘‘issued writs of error in each of 
the individual States as one party, and all the States as || these cases, on the application of the defendants, 
another party. Whentwo nations differaboutthe meaning || 


‘ ot de abd . 
of any clause, sentence, or word, in a treaty, neither has || & the State of Georgia; but, as the case sare not 
an exclusive right todecide it; they endeavor to adjust the | reported, itis to be presumed that these writs never 


matter by negotiation ; but if it cannot be thus accom- || got back tothe Supreme Court; or that, if they ever 
plished, each has a right to retain its own interpretation, || did. it was too late t is certain that Georgi 

until a reference be had to the mediation of other nations, : = asics li : fi a “1. o8 , A - G } D ™ 
and arbitration, or the fate of war. There is no provision || "UNg the applicants for the writ, y, Sir, hung 
in the Constitution that in sach a case the judges of the || them, with the writs of error of that court pend- 


Sone Gon st ee States o —— — ing over the judgments. And inthe Tassels case, 
ce clusive ; neither can e Congress sak conte a fe —_ ‘ - : 
power." Respublien vs. Cobbett, 3 Dallas’s Reports, page | the Legislature passed a resolution, ‘* that the 
475. || State of Georgia will never so far compromit her 
Lread, also, from the fourth volume of Munford’s sovereignty,as an independent State, as to become 
Reports ‘‘of cases argued and determined in the aparty to the case sought to be ee Se the 
supreme court of appeals of Virginia,”’ from a case Supreme Court of = enn aaa by the om 
decided in 1814—the case of Hunter vs. Martin, || ™ duestion; and further, that the Governor an 
devisee of Fairfax: every other officer be ‘‘ enjoined to disregard any 
** Soon after the case of Hunter vs. Fairfax’s devisee (re- 7 as oo = Sioa that has — nt v4 
ported in 1 Munf., 218-238) was decided, the appellee, Mar- || S841! be, served on him or them, purporting 
tin, obtained a writof error from the Supreme Court of the || proceed from the Chief Justice, or any associate 
United Ststes, requiring the court of appeals of Virginia || justice, ofthe Supreme Courtof the United States.” 
to certify the record for reéxamination by that court.” '| “And in 1854, the supreme court of Georgia, upon 
The clerk of the court obeyed the writ, and cer- || a full review of her history upon this subject, 
tified the r2cord; the Supreme Court of the United || announced, as its settled conclusion, that * the 
States reversed the decision, and sent Yack the || Supreme Court of the United States has no jurisdic- 
record with a mandate to the court of appcais of || tion over the supreme court of Georgia, and cannot, 
Virginia, requiring them to conform to its de@is- || therefore,give itan order, or make forit a precedent. 
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Mr. President, I do not question, I have no right 
to question, the good faith or the integrity of the 
action of the sovereignty of Georgia. I do not 
indulge, either as a matter of taste or of inclina- 
tion, in language impugning the motives of men 
in high office, acting upon the solemnity of their 
oaths. ‘The motto of old England has too much 
truth and significance for me to do so, either in 
public or private life. Besides, sir, having been 
reared in the republican school of Jefferson and 
of Jackson, maintaining, as | now do, every prin- 
ciple Il have been taught in that school, and which 
are identical with those of the Republican party 
of to-day, | see many things in the opinion of the 
7 court of Georgia to selena m 


Property in t 





say, therefore, Mr. President, that the Repre- || 


sentatives of those original States who have taught 
Wisconsin, one of the ** youngest of the sisters,” 


to think for herself, and be true to her convictions, | 


should be among the last to censure y condemn 
her. 


But I come now at once to the consideration of | 


the precise issue between the Senator from Georgia 
and myself, as it stands upon the record, made up 
between us. When 1 moved the postponement of 
the further consideration of this subject, that issue 
was in these words—I read from the first report, 
as it appeared in the Congressional Globe. Mr. 
‘Toomss, while replying to Mr. Hate, used this 
language: 

** The supreme court of Wisconsin, in defiance of the Con- 
stitution, seized the case under a habeas corpus, and declared 
the fugitive slav@ law unconstitutional, and discharged the 
culprit. 
CASCS. 

‘Mr. Dootirrie. The assumption of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia, in one single word, depends entirely on 
the question whether the law of Congress be or be not con- 
stitutional. 

“Mr. Toomrs,. Certainly. 

“Mr. Doouirrie. If the law is unconstitutional, the 
whole proceeding in your district court of Wisconsin is a 
bullity, 

“Mr. Toomns. Yes. 

“Mr. Dootrrrie. And Wisconsin isright. If your law 
is constitutional, then the proceeding of the court of Wis- 
consin Was wrong. 


**Mr. Toomss. I have nothing to say of that now.” 


L so understood it at the time, and it was, I be- 
lieve, so understood generally on this side of the 
Chamber. The next morning, however, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia corrected the record, and the 
issue was restated in,these words. The Senator 
then said: 

** Whether or not the law was constitutional, the pro- 


ceedings of the State courtof Wisconsin I hold to be wrong. 
That did not depend on the question of whether the fugi- 


tive slave law was constitutional or not; but, inany event, | 


the district court of the United States for Wisconsin hav- 
ing had jurisdiction, there was no power to seize the per- 


sou from prison under a Aabeas corpus, and reverse the pro- | 


ceedings Of a court having competent jurisdiction; and so 
much of the report as makes me admit that, in any event, 
whether the fugitive slave law is constitutional or not, the 
proceedings of the court of Wisconsin were right, is erro- 
neous. 

**Mr. Doourrrie. IT shall not go into the discussion of 
this question now, as I purpose to discuss that point on the 
future oecasion to which | have moved that this matter be 
postponed. I simply desire to say, however, that, if the 
Senator from Georgia admits that the law of Congress is 
unconstitutional, the district court has no jurisdiction under 
it; and the proposition which the gentleman submits, and 
the distinetion which he makes, that a law can be uncon- 
stitutional and a nullity itself, and yet the court have juris- 
diction under an unconstitutional law, is, in my judgment, 
preposterous, 

“Mr. Toomas. I merely wished to state my position, 
not to argue it. I am prepared to meet the argument at any 
proper time.”’ 


Mr. President, the issue is now clearly made 
up on both sides, and fairly understood. Itisa 


quesuon of constitutional law, addressed to the | 


judgment, to the calm reason; and in discussing 
which passion and declamation are of no avail. 
Itis a question altogether of more consequence 
than the slavery question itself; and, therefore, 
we can enter upon its discussion entirely free from 
all the excitements which surround that. The 
question between the Senator and myself is this: 


in the first place, whether any jurisdiction orau- | 


thority can be conferred upon a district court of 
the United States by an unconstitutional law. I 
thank the gentleman for thus restating the issue; 
for, in my judgment, he concedes away the very 
ground upon which the Supreme Court of the 
United States placed their decision in 21 Howard. 
Upon the assumption takin by that court, that 
the fugitive slave law is constitutional, the con- 


I say there is no analogy to that in any of the | 





| sity remand the prisoner into custody, because he 


| person is arrested under it and imprisoned, it 
would be without any authority from the United 


| case is not appellate. 
respect. \| 


| tirely out of this case, and forget that slaves or 


actions brought to recover upon a judgment. The | 


solecism ! 


| nant to the Constitution of the United States; in 





under it, in pursuance of its provisions, would be | a citizen arrested and put in 
imprisoned under the authority of the United States; || be the duty of the State 


and a State court, on habeas corpus, must of neces- 


is in legal imprisonment; but upon the other as- | 
sumption, that the law is not constitutional, if a 


States, and therefore a State court, upon habeas 
corpus, must of necessity discharge the prisoner; 
for he is not held by any legal power whatever. 1 
ask, sir, what is the issue upon the hearing of a 
habeas corpus ? The jurisdiction of a court in such 
It is not for review; it is 
neither to affirm nor reverse the judgment or the 
proceedings of any other court or tribunal. It is | 
a suit to inquire into the cause of the imprison- | 
ment of a person restrained of his liberty; and, if | 
found to be illegal, to discharge. The very essence 
of the issue is to inquire whether that imprison- 
ment be legal or illegal, with or without law. That 
is the question, and the whole question in the 
case. 

Let us, for once, take the negro question en- 





slavery ever existed. A habeas corpus case isa 
collateral suit to recover one’s liberty from illegal 
restraint; in the determination of which the pro- 
ceedings and judgments of all other courts and 
tribunals may be inquired into, just to the same 
extent as in actions for false imprisonment, or in 


Senator from Georgia says that, conceding the 
fugitive slave law to be unconstitutional, still the 
district court of the United States has competent 
jurisdiction to imprison a man under it. Whata 
All the world knows that the district 
courts of the United States are courts of special 
and limited jurisdiction. They have just such 
power as the law gives them, and no more. Their 
whole jurisdiction is statutory, and depends upon 
the acts of Congress; and they, in their turn, de- 
vending upon, and subject to, the Constitution. 
Vhen you speak of an act of Congress, which is 
itself unconstitutional, having any validity to con- | 
fer any jurisdiction, itis preposterous, a solecism, | 
an absurdity. Sir, an unconstitutional law is no 
law; itis a mere nullity. The Constitution goes | 
along with every enactment, erasing every word, | 
annullingevery provision in that enactment which | 
is repugnant to itself. Every law passed by Con- 
gress, is passed as if with a proviso attached to 
it, that nothing herein contained shall be repug- 


cant phrase, it has force ** subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’’ If repugnant to | 
that, it has no effect; it gives no authority. The 
Constitution is the source of all authority. With- | 





out it, no law of Congress could live, or move, or || 


have any being. It breathes into every enactment | 
the breath of life. No law has life without it; no 
power can be given, or jurisdiction conferred, 
without it. What, sir! hold that a pretended en- 
actment of Congress can confer an authority upon 
anybody which the Constitution itself, the source 
of all authority, forbids? 

Yet such is the doctrine of the Senator from 
Georgia, that a citizen may be held in prison un- 
der the authority of a law of Congress when the 
Constitution itself forbids that there should be any 
such law. Go tell the people of Georgia that her 
Senator contends that Congress can give to the 
United States district courts competent jurisdic- 
tion over suits between the citizens of Georgia, 
and over a subject-matter which the Constitution 
of the United States itself forbids: it might be 
actions for assault and battery by slaves against 
their masters. That isa koalas doctrine for 
you, with a vengeance! The United States courts, 
then, are above the Constitution, and not under it. 
Let us test this doctrine by a practical case. Sup- 
pose the Congress of the United States, under the | 
general-welfare doctrine, should enact a law con- | 
ferring general original jurisdiction upon the Su- 
vwreme Court of the United States of all suits at 
oy or in equity, and between citizens of the same 
State; and that in Georgia or in Wisconsin, one 
citizen should commence a suit in the Supreme 
Court of the United States against another for an 
action of slander, and the case should be brought 
on to trial, and a judgment should be recovered, 


clusion follows inevitably that a person arrested || and an execution issued upon the judgment, and | 
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prison: what would 
courts? If application 

were made for a habeas corpus, the petitioner wo, d 
set out in substance that he was restrained of hi 

liberty without any legalauthority. The marshal 
would answer, by his return, that he pretends 4 
hold him by an execution upon a judgement ties 
Supreme Court of the United States; and the a 
ply, the unanswerable reply, would be, on the por 
of the petitioner, the Constitution forbidsany kr 
judgment, because it forbids Congress to eiye ‘ 
the court to take, any such jurisdiction, The 
duty ef the State court in such a case would bp 
clear. Itbeing sworn to support the Constitutior 
of the United States, it would be its duty to de 
clare that such an imprisonment, under ‘such ‘ 
judgment, under such a law, is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and absolyy, ™ 
void; that so far from acting in pursuance of the 
Constitution, and within the authority of the 


| United States, the Federal court rendering sucha 


judgment is trampling on the provisions of the 
Constitution, and usurping a jurisdiction forbid. 
den by it. The State court would therefore dis. 
charge the prisoner from confinement. 

Sir, instead of a habeas corpus case, suppose you 
take the case of an action for false imprisonment: 
suppose that this person, who was imprisoned 
under such a judgment, should bring an action in q 
State court, against the individual who holds him 
in an action for damages in consequence of false 
imprisonment, and the defendant should plead his 
pretended judgment and execution, and the plain- 
tiff should atonce ct that the Constitution of the 


_ United States forbids that Congress should confor 





any such jurisdiction upon the Federal court: what 
would be the duty of the judges of the State court? 
Of necessity, there would be a responsibility from 
which their oaths of office would not allow them to 
withdraw themselves; they could not avoid the 
jurisdiction if they would; and I, for one, would 
not, if l could. They must take the jurisdiction 
belonging to the State court, and declare that such 
an imprisonment, under such a judgment, based 
upon alaw conceded to be in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is illegal and uncon- 
stitutional; that the whole pretended judicial pro- 
ceedings are absolutely null and void; gave no 
jurisdiction whatever to the court, and, therefore, 
noauthority forthe imprisonment of the defendant, 

The Senator from Georgia says that ‘ whether 
the fugitive slave law was constitutional or not,” 
the district court had *“‘competent jurisdiction.” 
Thatis begging the whole question. The courtcar- 
not take competent jurisdiction ofa subject-matter 
which the Constitution forbids; it is impossible; 
for if it have not jurisdiction of the subject-matter, 
the action of the court is of no more validity than 
the action of a private citizen; it is not judicial 
action; it is extra judicial—the action of an ind- 
vidual without any authority; fora statute against 
the Constitution confers no more than if Congress 
had never gone through the forms of enacting It. 
It is reasoning in a circle, begging the whole 
question. It is precisely like saying that the earth 
stands on the back of an elephant, and that ona 
turtle, and that on nothing at all. 

Mr. President, a case arose in the State of New 
York, when Mr. Marcy was chief justice of that 
State, in a suit brought upon a judgment which 


Lee to have been rendered in the State of 
} 


Jassachusetts. On the face of the record it pur 
ported that the court had jurisdiction of the person 
as well as of the subject-matter. The defendant 


| pleaded that the court, in fact, never had any 





| jurisdiction over him, for he was not served wit 


process, and did not appear. It was objected that 
the record imports absolute verity, and cannot be 
contradicted. What did Mr. Marcy say to such 
an argument? 


“Tt appears to mg, that this proposition assumes the very 
fact to be established, which is the only question in tssUe 
For what purpose does the defendant question the jurisdie- 
tion of the court? Solely to show that its proceedings and 


_* 
judgments are void, and therefore the supposed record is 


not in truth a record. If the defendant had not proper he 
tice of, and did not appear to, the original action, all the 
State courts, with one exception, agree in opinion that the 
paper introduced, as to him, is no record, but if he —_— 
show, even against the pretended record, that fact, on - 
alleged ground of the uncontrollable verity of the record, e 
is deprived of his defense by a process o1 reasoning that 
to my mind Wttle less than sophistry. The plaintiffs = 
effect declare to the defendant: the paper declared 00 !s ¢ 
record, because it says you appeared, and you appear 
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-quse the paper isa record. This is reasoning in a circle. 
= appearance makes the record uncontrollable verity, 
om a record makes the appearance an unimpeachable 
oad The fact which the detendant puts in issue (and the 
S “ current of State authority shows it to be a proper 


ye) is the validity of the record ; and yet it is contended 1 


the is estopped, by the unimpeachable credit of that 
: a record, from disproving any One allegation contained 
vegy 9 


:. Unless a court has jurisdiction, it can never make a 
inh tte 


ecord w’ x ae a . 
a - it has usurped jurisdiction, and he ought not therefore 


be estopped by any allegation in that record from proving 
7 » fact that goes to establish the truth of a plea, alleging 
want of jurisdiction.”’—Starbuch vs. Murray, 5 Wen., 158. 


Sir, upon the ground taken by the Senator, al- 
though the law itself be unconstitutional and can 
ceive no jurisdiction to the court over the subject- 
matter, still its pretended record is an unimpeach- 
able verity. It isa record because it has juris- 
diction, and it has jurisdiction because itis a 
record; and that, too, when the Constitution says 
it shall neither have jurisdiction nor make a rec- 
ord. Upon this doctrine, no State court can in- 
quire into the question of jurisdiction, or go behind 
\.owarrant,and the man must lie and rot in prison 
before any inquiry can be made into the legality 
of hisconfinement. It may not be out of place to 


hich imports uncontrollable verily to the party over | 


| which the Senator from Georgia contends for; and 


illustrate this grave question between the supreme 


courts of the States and of the United States by || over, that where a court proceeds without jurisdic- | 


| tion of the subject-matter, its whole proceedings | great cruelty. 


»ferring to What is said to have occurred once in 
he State of New York, in a justice’s court: by 


r 


. statute, that court had jurisdiction to render | 
‘udements in civil actions for damages to the | 


‘mount of 4100; but no jurisdiction in an action 
for assaultand battery. 
horhood of a very honest citizen in the country, 


In the immediate neigh- | 


who had just been elected a justice of the peace, | 
an outrageous assault and battery occurred. Upon | 


ihe instant, the injured party applied to the magis- 
trate tocommence a suit for his damages. He is- 


sued his warrant, brought in the defendant, all the | 


witnesses were at hand, and the case went right on 
to trial without counsel on either side. Without 
any question as to his jurisdiction, the magistrate 
heard the cause and gave judgment for the plain- 
ti! for $100. ‘The defendant had no money, and 

« jusuce forthwith issued an execution and sent 

m to jail. 
matter for the defendant, and wrete at once to the 


justice that he must come and settle with the de- | 
fendant, or he would be prosecuted for false im- | 


pi sonment. 


He went immediately to the county | 


seat to counsel with a lawyer, who had been a | 


judge of some eminence. As soon as fairly seated 
i his office, he said, ** Judge, can a magistrate 
a judgment against the defendant ?’’ 

not; the statute expressly forbids it.”’ 


sty that he cannot try one and render a judg- | 


nent? 


I tell you I know he can, for I have || 


tried one and rendered a judgment.” (Laughter.] | 
Did that magistrate have jurisdiction because he | 


sud he had jurisdiction ? 
tolerated for an hour that a court of special and 
limited jurisdiction, as all courts of the United 
States age, shall have jurisdiction because it takes 
jurisdiction? Where are we living? in a free coun- 
wy, where even the courts are bound by the laws 
of the land, or are we living where men can be 
imprisoned at the simple will of the magistrate, 
with or without jurisdiction, with or without law? 

Mr. President, let us take the United States dis- 
trict court for Wisconsin, and see how this doc- 
trine of the Senator from Georgia would operate 


Is the doctrine to be | 


Some young lawyer got hold of the || 


| gia belonged. But upon the reorganization of the 


| throughout the State among the members of the 


uponus. We have nearly eight hundred thou- || 


sand people, and we have no circuit court of the 
United States, 


Whatever from the district court in any criminal 


case. Under the law as it stands, jurisdiction | 


enough is given to the judge of the district court 
of Wisconsin, even within constitutional limits. 
Phe same judge can indict and try and decide upon 
all questions of evidence, all questions of law in- 
volving the liberty, and even the life, of any citi- 
zen of Wisconsin, and there is no a peal from 
his decision—none whatever. Apply the doctrine 
for which the Senator from Georgia contends, that 
the judge of that court may, with or without con- 


stitutional authority, with law or against law, by | 


his own simple warrant, arrest and imprison any 


one of our citizens, and that the State courts of | 


Visconsin have no power to interfere: where are 


We? His doctrine would go to the length of allow- | 


ing that single judge—tf do not desire to speak 


| are engaged in their profession, I do not feel quite || sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 


| he was an old resident of that State. 
é 1} 
Practically, we have no appeal || 
| State; and for more than twelve years he has faith- 
| either of the circuit or supreme courts, and some- | 
| and a more pure, upright, or honest man never 
| Sat upon a bench in anv court, nor ever wore the 
_ judicial ermine. 


| beloved by all. 


| dom mourn at the bier of the departed dead. 
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Property in the Territories —Mr. Doolittle. 


| nota despotism this side of Algiers that would 


| ized land. Where do we stand when we hear doc- 
| trines like this avowed? in the United States of 
| America, or in St. Petersburg, where the will of 


| clared that no limitation of time shall run against 
| showing a judicial proceeding to be void for want 
| of jurisdiction. 
| ing.) ‘The supreme court of South Carolina main- 


| andt 


| preme court of Wisconsin. Their opinions shall 


| party was organized, 
|| Crawford, were members of the Democratic party ; 
try an action for assault and battery and render | 
** Certainly | 

**Do you | 


| practice, when I first went to the State of Wis- | 


| cial circuit; and when he was elevated to the | 
_bench of the supreme court of that State, I was 
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the same freedom, not because they have not acted 
with the Republican party, but because I do not 
choose to draw comparisons among the living. 
It is but simple justice to them to say, however, 
that they stand in the front rank of the legal pro- 
fession of Wisconsin. Let the Senator from Geor- 
gia carefully read the opinions of Judge Smith in 
| the several cases of Booth, Ableman, and Rycraft, 
to be found in the third volume of Wisconsin Re- 
ports, and he will find that they need no eulogy 
or indorsement. They speak for themselves. 
| They bear the impress of a master mind, and 
would have been no discredit to Chief Justice 
Marshall or to Lord Mansfield himself. 
sefore reading any extracts from these opin- 
ions, | will brietly state the facts of the case and 
the points taken and decided by the several 
judges. This case came before the supreme court 
of Wisconsin in three different ways. Misfor- 
tunes, it is said, seldom come single; and it so 
happened that in the spring of 1854, when the 
excitement growing out of the attempt to repeal 
the Missouri compromise was raging, and the 
whole country was convulsed by a renewal of the 
slavery agitation in its most violent and malig- 
nant form, a fugitive slave from Missouri was ar- 
rested under circumstances, as alleged, of very 
j It is said he was knocked down 
with a bludgeon and taken with his head wounded 
and bleeding to the city of Milwaukee. An in- 
j tense excitement followed, and he was rescued, 
versed, but that they are absolutely nullities, and | as it is alleged, by Booth, Rycraft, and other citi- 
of no more effect than ifa private individual should || zens of Wisconsin, and escaped. Thg United 
pretend to render a judgment in either a civil org, States commissioner of the district covfrt imme- 
criminal case. F diately issued a warrant to arrest Booth for an 
I come, now, Mr. President, to the second | offense under the fugitive slave law, and he was 
branch of this legal or constitutional issue be- | taken into custody by Ableman, the marshal. 
tween the Senator and myself, as to whether the | Justice Smith, one of the judges of the State su- 
fugitive slave law is or is not constitutional. I do || preme court, who resided at the city of Milwau- 
not propose, at this time, to go into an elaborate cue. upon the petition of Booth, issued a habeas 
argument of my own, to defend the grounds || corpus to inquire into the legality of his imprison- 
which have been argued by the judges of the su- || ment; a duty which his oath to support the con- 
i stitution both of Wisconsin and of the United 
States required him to do. Had he failed to do 
so, he would have subjected himself to the severe 
penalty of $1,250; that being, so far as I know, 
the only judicial act whereby a judge of the high- 
est court of a State may subject himself to a pen- 
alty; the denial of the writ of habeas corpus. The 
prisoner was brought, and a hearing was had be- 
fore Judge Smith. The case was fully consid- 
ered, and Booth was discharged from imprison- 
mentupon four grounds: first, because the warrant 
and neither of them, to this day, has been identi- || on its face did not sufficiently state any offense 
fied in political action with the Republican party. || under the act itself; second, because the act itself 
The chief justice, however, (Whiton,) wasamem- |; was repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
ber of the Whig party, so long as that had exist- || States in clothing mere commissioners with judi- 
ence, the party to which the Senator from Geor- || cial powers; third, because the act was repugnant 
to the Constitution of the United States in deny- 
ing a jury trial to a person claiming to be a free 


with any disrespect towards the individual who 
holds the office; but I am speaking of the doctrine 


that is, that this single judge, by his own mere 
will, may arrest and imprison any one of our cit- 
izens; that no writ of habeas corpus can reach him 
in prison, or reach him even at the foot of the gal- 
lows. Talk to me, sir, of absolute despotism, of 
power without restraint! If you apply this doc- 
trine to the district court of Wisconsin, there is 


compare with it. No, sir, nowhere in any civil- 


the Autocrat is the absolute law? 
Sir, the supreme court of Massachusetts has de- 


(Holyoke vs. Haskin, 9 Picker-, 


tains the same doctrine; and so does the court of 
appeals of the State of New York. I will venture | 
to say that, in every supreme court of the States, | 
a Supreme Court of the United States itself, 
the doctrine has been proclaimed a hundred times 


are absolutely void—not voidable—to be reversed 
if carried up on a writ of error to a superior tribu- 
nal; not that they are to stand as valid until re- 


speak for themselves; and they are fully able to 
defend themselves. I shall therefore content my- 
self with reading from them some extracts. Be- 
fore doing it, however, it is due to candor and the 
truth of history for me to say that our supreme 
court was organized in 1853. Our judiciary is | 
elective, and the judges of the supreme court, three | 
in number, were chosen before the Republican 
Two of them, Smith and 


Republican party he affiliated with that, so far as jury 
he acted at all in any political capacity. || inhabitant of Wisconsin; and fourth, because the 
Sir, I may say that | know the character of that || Constitution of the United States gives Congress 
man, and know it well. Almost all of my legal || no power to legislate upon that subject. The 
|| marshal carried this decision up to the supreme 
consin, was before him as judge of the first judi- || court of Wisconsin by certiorari, and it was 
sustained unanimously in full bench, Chief Jus- 
tice Whiton delivering the opinion of the court; 
concurring in the first three grounds taken by 
Justice Smith upon the hearing, but expressing 
no opinion as to the fourth; Justice Crawford con- 
curring only in the first, and dissenting upon the 
grounds which involved the constitutionality of 
theact. In January following, Booth and Rycraft 
were indicted for the same alleged offense in the 
United States district court. Booth was arrested 
upon the warrant of the judge, and taken into 
custody. He again applied to the State wee 
court to issue a writ of habeas corpus, which was 
unanimously refused by the supreme court upon 
the ground of judicial comity, the court holding 
that— 


elected as his successor. I know his character | 
among the people of that judicial district, com- 
prising more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. I know also his character 


whole bar of Wisconsin, parties and suitors, for 
He took 
part in the revisal of the statutes of the Territory 
as early as 1839. He was a member of the con- 
vention which framed the constitution for that | 


fully discharged the duties of the office of judge, 
times of both. He was a wise and able judge; 


‘*The courts of the United States are presumed to be 
competent to hear and determine upon the matter of their 
own jurisdiction, and although other courts are not, in all 


ake tealie waseed hin widian: fall of! .. |, eases, bound by such decision, yet no court is authorized 
red; hardly passed his meridian; full OF HONOYS; || to take the matter out of another, whose process has first 


The State mourned his loss as it || attached, and assume the right of adjudication before the 
has mourned for no other man, and as States sel- || former has had an opportunity to determine the matter for 
itself."—3 Wisconsin Reports, 145. 

I have felt at liberty thus to speak of the char- |} He went back into the custody of the district 
acter of the dead. Of the two other judges, neither || court. Afterwards, Booth and Rycraft were tried 
of whom is now upon the bench, but both of whom | in the United States district court, convicted, and 


As I have 


Not a year hag elapsed since he 


po Th ste 
ee 


verona 
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said, the law, as it now stands, practically gives 
no appeal whatever, in a criminal case, from our 
United States district court. After sentence and 
imprisonment, application was made by them to 
the supreme court of Wisconsin for a writ of 
habeas corpus. It was allowed; and the case was 
heard in full bench before the same judges, and 
the prisoners discharged out of custody. Judge 
Crawford, while dissenting from the other two 
judges onthe constitutionality of the fugitive slave 
i itself, agreed fully with them as to the power 
and duty of the State court to inquire into the 
legality or illegality of their imprisonment. ‘To 
do him noinjustice, | will read some extracts from 
his opinion: 


* The simple question which attracts my attention inthis | 


case is, Whether the district court of the United States for 
this district had jurisdiction of the offense of which this 
petitioner was convicted in that court; because, if it had 
euch jurisdiction, it matters not how illegal, unjust, or 
arbitrary the proceedings in that court may have been, nor 
how many errors may have been committed upon the trial; 
if the court had jurisdiction of the subject, and of the per- 
son charged, it is by no means my duty as a judicial officer 
of this Btate to revise the decision or correct the errors of 
that court in a case properly within its cognizance. ‘That 
is the function of a superior Federal tribunal, if such re 

vising power were provided or given or deemed necessary 
by Congress. 

* The district courtof the United States for this District 
is a court of special or limited jurisdiction. [t can take 
cognizance of offenses punishable by the laws of the Uni- 
ted States, and of such offenses it has exclusive jurisdic 
tion ; but it possesses no power to take cognizance of, or 
punish otfenses against the laws of the State. Of these 
latter, the State tribunals have a jurisdiction equally as ex- 
clusive as is the jurisdiction of the Federal courts over 
offenses pepvided tor by the laws of Congress. [t cannot 
be necessary to refer to authorities to sustain this position. 
it is a well settled principle, that courts of inferior or lim- 
ited jurisdiction, which do not proceed according to the 
course of the common law, but derive their special author- 
ity from statutory provisions, are confined strictly to the ex- 
ercise of those powers conferred apon them, and the facts 


«! 


| which the Constitution forbids, is an illegal impris- 
| onment, for there is no law authorizing it: 


United States in criminal cases, from examination by other 


not obliged to look on and see the citizens of this State | 
imprisoned for no lawful cause, without the power to grant 
that relief,which all governments owe to those from whom 
they claim obedience. The petitioners must be discharged.” 


Again, he says: 


“The supreme court of a State, which has power to 
issue the writ of habeas corpus, and to decide the questions 
which the writ presents, has the power to discharge a cit- 
izen of a State from illegal imprisonment.”’ 


And an imprisonment under a law of Congress 


“This immunity of the judgments of the courts of the 
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| that— 


| mental law of the land.”"—3 Wisconsin, 


| Stitution, can confer jurisdiction upon any coy, 
| . ‘ 2 i 
of the United States, and especially upon a dis 


tribunals, is not claimed for their judgments in civil cases. || 


If an action is brought in a State court upon a judgment re- 
cuvered in a court of the United States, or if such a judg- 
ment is drawn collaterally in question on the trial of a suit | 
in a State court, the State court has the power, and it be- | 
comes its duty, to decide what effect shall be given to it. | 


| The State court does not, of course, possess the power to re- | 


| it is coram non judice, and absolutely void: 


necessary to give them jurisdiction must appearaflirmatively || 


on the face of their proceedings, and cannot be presumed.”’ 
° . * . * . * * * * 


** Suppose, for instance, that a judgment record, coming 
from a court of general jurisdiction, should disclose the 
fact, that without aflording the defendant an opportunity 
to make a defense, and without in any manner citing him 
to appear, either by service of mesne process or otherwise, 
the court had proceeded ex parte, and rendered a judgment 
against the defendant, surely we should be justified in treat- 
ing the proceeding as coram non judice. 

‘“*Now, the return made by the sheriff of Milwaukie county 
in this case, contains a record of the proceedings in the 
district court, in which this relater was convicted and 
sentenced, which not only takes away mere presumption, 
but incontestably shows that the district court had no 


jurisdiction of the subject complained of in the counts of | 


the indictment upon which he was convicted ; and, if this 
position be true, we may appropriately use the language of 
Judge Evans in the case of Hill vs. Robertson, (1 Strobhart’s 
Law Reports, 1.) Itwould be a waste of words to attempt 
to prove that the proceedings of a court of limited jurisdic- 
tion, na case clearly without its jurisdiction, are absolutely 
void, and may be so declared, whenever the question is 


presented, whether directly or collaterally.”’— Wisconsin | 


Reports, volume 3, page 11. 

Chief Justice Whiton concurred in these views 
as expressed by Justice Crawford, and he also, 
in that case, reaflirmed the views which he had 
declared in the case when it first came before the 
eourt: 

“It is net my intention @#n the present occasion,” he 
says, **to say anything on that subject, (‘ the constitution- 


ality of the fugitive slave law ;°) as my views in regard to | 


it are unchanged, a further discussion of the questions 
growing out of the act, by me, is wholly unnecessary.”’ 


After stating that he concurred fully with Jus- | 


tice Crawford in the views expressed by him in 
the extract which I have read from his opinion, 
the learned chief justice continues: 


“If the conclusion arrived at by Justice Crawford, that 
that court had no jurisdiction to pronounce a judgment, is 
correct; in other words, if the pretended conviction of the 
petitioners, and the judgments against them, are mere nulli- 
ties, it seems clear that they ought to be discharged, if this 
court has the power to discharge them, 

* It will not be denied that the supreme court of a State, 
in which is vested by the constitution of the State, the 


power to issue writs of habeas corpus, and to decide the | 
questions which they present, has the power to release a | 
Without 


citizen of the State from illegal imprisonment. 
this power, the State would be stripped of one of the most 
essential attributes of sovereignty, and would present the 
spectacte of a State claiming the allegiance of its citizens, 
without the power to protect them in the enjoyment of their 
personal liberty upon its own soil. Were we to be told that 
we are without this power in a case like the present, we 
should be obliged so to hold ina case where not even the 
forms of law were observed ; when, for instance, a citizen 
of this State should be thrown into prison, by the arbitrary 
order of a judge of a court of the United States, without a 
trial. 


“In my opinion, the State governments and State courts | 


are not reduced to this humiliating condition. They are 


verse the judginent, but it docs possess the power to decide | 
what effect it shall have upon the case pending before it.” 
| 
| 


Sir, it does not possess the power to reverse a | 


judgment; but it has the power to say that if a | 


court undertakes to give a judgment in a case of | 
which it has no jurisdiction, there isno judgment; | 


Having jurisdiction [says Chief Justice Whiton] to try 
that suit, it has the power to decide every question which 
the suitinvolves. ‘This power of courts, whether State or 
Federal, to decide what effect shall be given to the judg- 
ments of other courts, when drawn in question in cases 
which are on trial before them, [ have never heard ques- 
tioned. That they have the power, is too plain for argu- 
ment.”’—3 Wisconsin, 175-177. 


He also reaffirmed the views which he ex- 


in relation to the constitutionality of the fugitive 
slave law of 1850. I will read an extract from 
his opinion in that case: 


** We are of opinion that so much of the act of Congress 
in question as refers tothe commissioners for decision the 


| questions of fact which are to be established by evidence 


| tempts to confer upon those officers judicial powers ; 


United States.” * * * * 


before the alleged fugitive can be delivered up to the claim- 
ant, is repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, 
and theretore void for two reasons: first, because it at- 
and 
second, because it is a denial of the right of the alleged fu- 
gitive to have those questions tried and decided by a jury, 
which we think is given him by the Constitution of the 
“The fifth article of 


| amendments to the Constitution of the United States pro- 


| Vides, among other things, that * no person shall be deprived 


of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law.’ ”’ 
* . *. *. * * * * * * 

** We are aware that it has been said that slaves are not 
persons in the sense in which that term is used in the amend- 
ment to the Constitution above referred to. But this ad- 
mitting it to be true, does not affect the question under 
consideration, as persons who are free are liable to he ar- 
rested and deprived of their liberty by virtue of this act, with- 
out having had a trial by a jury of their peers. We do not 
propose to discuss the question, whether a slave, escaping 
from the State where he is held to service or labor into a 
State where slavery does not exist, thereby becomes free 
by virtue of the local law, subject only to be delivered up 
to be returned again to servitude, as it is a question not 


necessarily involved in the consideration of the subject | 


| before us. But we propose to examine the operation of the 


act upon a free citizen of a free State, and to show that by 
it such a person may be deprived of his liberty without 
‘due process of law.’ ” 

Afier pointing out, in a clear and forcible man- 
ner, the mode of operation under the act by which 
a free person in Wisconsin may, without hearing 
or trial, be adjudged in another State to bea slave, 
he continues: 

** We are ata loss to perceive how this proceeding, by 
virtue of which a freeman becomes a slave, can be justly 


| called ‘due process of law,’ inthe sense in which that lan- 


ooo 


} 
| 


guage is used in the Constitution.”"—3 Wisconsin, 65-68. 


Question the soundness of these opinions of that 
able and upright judge if you will; confute them 
if you can; but where, I ask, is there any evi- 
dence of bad faith, of corruption in office, of offi- 
cial ** perjury,’’ of raising ‘* blood-stained hands 
over a violated Constitution?’? That Senator owes 
it to himself, to this Senate, to the State of Wis- 
consin, and to the sacred memory of the dead, to 
take back every word that he has uttered on this 
floor, calculated to impugn, in the least degree, 
the integrity, the unimpeachable integrity, of that 
distinguished judge who pronounced the decision 
of which he complains. 

Justice Smith concurred with Crawford and 
Whiton, and went still further, and, in one of the 
ablest judicial opinions I have ever read, discussed 
the whole subject of the relations of the States to 
the Federal Government; entered into that great 
battle of the giants—that ever-recurring struggle 
between those ooposing and enduring forces in our 


»ressed when the case was first before the court || 





| every enactment of the Legislature, every decree 


| in conformity with the rules prescribed by tha 


| sin, is bound by a double tie to the nation and his Stay, 


| upon a question so grave. 
| and quiet course to stop here, if I could reconcile sye) 
* * 
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system of government, Federalism on the 
and Republicanism on the other. Sir, so far fy, 
any attempt, on his part, to trample under his : 


the Constitution of the United States, he declares 


one hand 


“The Constitution of the United States is the funda 


13. 
He knows no higher law. He does not believe 


that a law of Congress, in violation of the Con 


trict court of the United States, one of mere lim 
ited and special jurisdiction. But again, he say.. 


“J recognize most fully the right of every Citizen to try 
or judg- 
Xecutive or 
ntal law of 
fai manner, 


; eas pe t same law 
or in accordance with its provisions; but no law is <> = 


cred, no officer so high, no power so vast, that the rule and 
line of the Constitution may not be applied to them.» 

And again, in speaking of the responsibility 
which rests upon him as a judge of the suprey, 
court of a State, sworn to support both the Con- 


ment of a court, and every proceeding of the e 
ministerial department, by the written fundam: 
the land. This must be done in a proper and le 


| stitution of the United States and the constitutiny 


of Wisconsin, he uses this language: 


“IT would gladly eseape the responsibility of deciding 


{t would be a much more easy 


P hl a 
course with my sense of duty. ” * ‘ 


** But he who takes a solemn oath to support the Constity 
tion of the United States as well as of the State of Wis 





Our system of government is twofold, and so is our alfo 
giance. Federal officers feel less of this, because their oaty 
binds them only to the Constitution of the United States: 
but State officers have the weight of both resting upon them, 
To the latter is peculiarly the duty assigned, or rather upoy 
the latter, of necessity, does the obligation rest, of ascer 
taining clearly, and of asserting firmly, the peculiar power 
of both Governments, as circumscribed by the fundamental 


| law of each. ‘Toyield a cheerful acquiescence in, and sup 
| port to, every power constitutionally exercised by the Fed 


| eral Government, is the sworn duty of every State officer; 


but it is equally his duty to interpose a resistance, to the 
extent of his power, to every assumption of power on the 


| part of the General Government, which is not expressly 





granted, or necessarily implied, in the Federal Coustiw 
tion.’—3 Wisconsin, 23. 

So far from Justice Smith, who went beyond the 
other two justices of the supreme court of Wis- 
consin, ever declaring that the State court of Wis- 
consin was prepared to treat the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as the court of 
Georgia declared that they had done, with “ con- 
tempt the most profound,’’ he uses altogether dif- 
ferent language when speaking of, the decisions of 
that Federal tribunal: 


“1 am willing that the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in every case determined by them, within 
the scope of their jurisdiction, should be regarded as full 
and binding authority, as the law of the particular case so 
determined. But when it is strenuousiy contended that I 
am compelled to adopt their interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States and of their own powers 
and the powers of Congress, without thought or inquiry—to 
take ‘ what is written is written’ as the end of the law, sim- 
ply because it is written ; that my own conscience and oath 
must be tamely subjected to the prescriptions of another tri 
bunal, governed by the same laws and bound by the same 


| Oath ; notwithstanding the high respect, approagbing even 


to veneration, which I have tor that high tribunal, | must 
be permitted to say that no man or body of men is made by 
the Constitution the keeper of my conscience ; nor does it 
impose upon any man or body of men the fulfillment of my 


| official oath and obligations, or the power of releasing me 
| therefrom.’? 


Mr. President, I shall trespass on the patience 
of the Senate but a short time longer in reading 
extracts from these opinions; but I desire to call 
their special attention to the language of Justice 
Smith, which I now read: 

«¢ The power to guard and protect the liberty of the in- 
dividual citizen is inherent in every Government—one 
which it cannot relinquish; which was reserved to the 
States; which was never granted to the Federal Govern 
ment; has never been claimed by it or for it ; but has always 
been conceded to the States, without which they could not 


| exist, because it is obvious that they could claim no alle- 


giance or support from their citizens, whom they had not 
the power to protect. 

“If, therefore, it is the duty of the State to guard and pro 
tect the liberty of its citizens, it must necessarily have te 
right and power to inquire into any authority by which that 
liberty is attempted to be taken away. But the power 
inquire includes the power to decide. The right of the sov- 
ereign to demand by what authority such imprisonment |s 
attempted, implies the obligation and duty of the person !m- 
prisoned to respond ; the right todemand such authority 0m 
the one hand, implies on the other the duty to exhibit it. 

“The States and people thereof have delegated to the 
Fedcrai Government the power to imprison the citizen !" 
certain cases, but in none other. So far, then, as that cw 
ernment acts upon the power thus delegated. the States car 
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: . {| 
aterfere to protect the citizen ; but in every other case || 


wot only have the power, but it is their solemn duty, 


to interpose their authority. As the power by which the 


‘wderal Government can imprison is a delegated power, it 
Mi tnece sarily appear, in every case where it imprisons, 
mu os . 





, it js acting in conformity with some power delegated, 
It ‘gust ve ‘nominated in the bond.’ [ts jurisdiction is 
never presumed, but must always affirmatively appear.”’— | 
3 Wisconsin, 193, 194. 


Having regd a brief extract from his opinion, | 


aa 1e question of the power and duty of || 7 s ; y : 
earing on the q t ¢ || escape from one of the other States into the State 


i. State court to inquire into the causes of im- 
jsonment, I shall now read one or two extracts 
» the subject of the constitutionality of the law 
of Congress, under the clause of the Constitution | 


relation to the rendition of fugitives from ser- || 


ce or labor. That clause is as follows: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
sno laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
uence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged trom | 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
» party to Whom such service or labor may be due.” 
ye party 


Speaking of this clause, the learned judge said: 
“ It is admitted that the States can pass no law or regu- 
tion by whieh the fugitive from service or labor may be 
4ivharged therefrom. It is further admitted, that a duty 
- epjoined upon the States to deliver him up, on claim of 


| Property in the 





Territories 


servant is recognized so far, and so far only, as the obliga- 
tion of service is implied from such relation.’? 


I will suppose this case: by the common law of 


| all the States, a child is subject to its parent until 
it arrives to the age of twenty-one years. Suppose | 
| some one of the States should pass a law by which, | 


at the age of fifteen, every child should be emanci- 
pated from its parent; and that a child over the age 
of fifteen, and under the age of twenty-one, should 


; Where such a law had been enacted: would the 


|| parent claim that child as property, or would he 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. Doolittle. 


but the weight of reason is upon the other. 


claim it simply because, from the relation he bears | 


to the child, he has a right to the custody of its 
person, and to its services, until it is twenty-one 


| years of age? 


But to continue: 


“The relation of master and servant is recognized so far, | 


and so far only, as the obligation of service is implied from 
such relation. Even such obligation is not recognized as full, 
complete, present, and operative, but as attaching to that 
relation in another State. 
from which he fled as required of him service to his master 


| there,is to be regarded, and from thal obligation of service, 


» pgrson tO Whoin such service or laborisdue. This cov- || 
t 


aut or compact has the force of constitutional law ; and | 
no State law repuguant to its provisions can be valid, but 
very such law is void.” . : ° . . | 
«Let itbe taken for granted that this clause was intended 
, refer exclusively to fugitive slaves, of which, L think, the 
y of its adoption into the Constitution leaves no 
doubt; the question at once arises, hw far, and in what 
narticulars, does it affect the persons alluded to in it? 1. 
ircontemplates the fact that certain persons were, or might 
he. held to service Or labor in one or more States under the 
jaws thereof. 2. That it was by the laws of such State or 
States alone, under whieh such persons could be held to 
cervice or labor. 3. That the laws or regulations of the re 
spective States under which such persons might be held to 
corvice or labor, or discharged thereirom, might be different. 
1, That such persons might escape trom one State, in whieh 
they were held to labor under the laws thereof, into another 
State. in Which such persons were held to labor under dit- 
ferent laws. orin Which they were, by the laws of the State, 
discharged trom service or labor. 5. That the service or 
jabor hereepoken of is of a Kind which is exacted of such 
persons by law, and not of a kind stipulated for by con- 
tract,and henee isin restraint of, and derogatory to, human 
liberty. 6. That such persons, escaping from one State into 
nother, should not be discharged by the laws of the State 
to which they may have fled; but that the condition of the 
fugitive should remain the same inthe State from which he 
had fled, in case the person to whom he owed the service | 
should choose to claim him and convey him thither. 7. 
hatin the event of a claim by the person to whom the 
fugitive owed the service under the laws of the State from 
which he fled, being made, he should be delivered up, on 


imposed by that law, the State may not discharge him. The 
law of Virginia, which requires of the slave service to his 
master, is recognized as the law there, not here. We may 
not discharge a fugitive from serviee which, by law, he 
owes in Virginia. Buitby that law he owes no service here. 
The master may capture him in Wisconsin. We must de 
liver him up to his master on the establishmentof his claim; 


|} but his master has no right to command his service in Wis- 


establishing the fact that the labor or service of the fugitive || 


was due to such claimant. 
“From this analysis of the clause of the Federal Con- | 
stitution above quoted, it will be seen that the status of the 
fugitive is essentially different in this State from his status 
or condition in the State from whence be fled. 





r, he remained subject to all the disabilities of his class, 
though he may have escaped trom the donicil or premises 
of hismaster. Here, he is entitled to the fuil and complete 
protection of our laws, as much soas any other human 
being, so long as he is unclaimed. He may sue and be 
sued; he may acquire and hold property; he is, to all in 
tents and purposes, a free man, untila lawful claim is made 
forhim; and this claim must be made by the person to 
whom his service or labor is due, under the laws of the 
State from which he escaped. No one else can interfere 
With him. If no claim is set up to his service or labor by 
tie person to whom his service or labor is due, there is no 
power, or authority, or person on earth, that can derive any 
advantage from his former condition, or assert it to his prej- | 
udice. So long as the owner does not choose to assert his 
claim, the cottage of the fugitive in Wisconsin is as much 
his castle—his property, liberty, and person are as much the 
subject of legal protection, as those of any other person. 
Sur legal tribunals are as open to his complaint or appeal 
as to that of any other man. He may never be claimed ; 
and, if not, he would remain forever free, and transmit free- 
dom to his posterity born on our soil.?°—3 Wisconsin, 16, 17. 


One more extract on this clause of the Consti- || 


tution: | 


se Its fair scope and true intent do not require of the free 
“tates any recognition of the owner of the fugitive in him 
ts property. That was never required of them, and would 
have been scouted had it been proposed. The clause simply 
requires that the States into which the fugitive shall escape 
shall not discharge him from service, but deliver him up. 

© ts recognized simply as a person owing service, not asa 
chattel, or as any species of property to be sold or bartered. | 
{n Virginia he may be, indeed, a chattel ; but in Wisconsin 
ve isaMan. The laws of Virginia make him a chattel 
there; but the Constitution of the United States and the 


consin. Tle must not beathim. Hemay take him baek to 
Virginia; buthe cannot command his service here. When 
he gets to Virginia he will owe serviee by the law of that 
State, but not till then. By the law of that State, he owes 
the service, and by that law only. That is the law of Vir 

ginia, but notthe law of Wisconsin. If the masterdemand 
service here of his fugitive, and beat him tor disobedience, 
he is punishable by our laws. Nor could the master, having 
captured the fugitive in this State, sell or hire him to an 

other. 
extradition, and no more. 
and so emancipate him; for such relinquishment would 
operate emancipation ; but he cannot sell and transfer his 
right of extradition to another.”’ 


Mr. President, I dare not trespass longer on 
the patience of the Senate by reading extracts 
from the opinions of these judges. | would gladly 
read them all. I could not, in justice to them, 
after what has transpired here, have read less. I 
commend them to the consideration of the Senate 
and the country as the opinions of able judges, 
of earnest and thoughtful men, grappling with the 


gravest questions underlying our whole system of | 


Government. 
For myself, it is due in candor for me to say 
that, had I been consulted as a lawyer, and asked 


| my opinion upon the question of the power of 


In the lat- |! 


Congress to legislate on the subject of the rendi- 


tion of fugitives from service, upon the weight of || 


| judicial authority, as it stood before this case 


| best that I have ever seen. 


arose in Wisconsin, | should have said, undoubt- 


edly, that the courts had pronounced in favor of | 


that authority; but since that question arose in 
the State of Wisconsin, and has been so thor- 
oughly discussed, and since my earnest attention 
has been drawn go the question, it is equally due 
to candor for me to say that I fully agree with 
Judge Smith in the analysis and construction 
which he has given of that clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as the ablest and the 


self, although inclining to Federal views, and 


| ready to acquiesce in the opinion of the Supreme 


Court of the United States on that subject, still de- | 


clared, in his speech on the 7th of March, 1850— 


laws of Wisconsin regard him as a person here. Under the || 


Constitution the fugitive leaves the attribute of the chattel 

behind bim in the State from which he flees, and goes forth | 
as @ PERSON. The law which makes him property in Vir- 
ginia does not go with him beyond the limits of that State. 
Un his escape from such limits, he ceases to be property, 
but 8 & person liable to be reclaimed. The person may 
fseape, but the property cannot. The States are no more 
heres to recognize the fugitive slave as property, than a | 
Ugitive apprentice as property. The relation of master and | 


| 


“]T have always thought that the Constitution addressed 
itself to the Legislatures of the States themselves, or to the 
States themselves. It says, that those persons escaping to 
other States, shall be delivered up, and I confess I have 
always been of the opinion that it was an injunction upon 
the States themselves. When it is said that a person es- 


caping into another State, and becoming, therefore, within | 
the jurisdiction of that State, shall be delivered up, it | 


seems to me the import of the passage is, that the State 
itself, in obedience to the Constitution, shall cause hiin to 
be delivered up. That is my judgment. I have always 
entertained that opinion, and I entertain it now.’’—Con- 
gressional Globe, volume 21, part first, first session, Thirty- 
First Congress, page 481. 

lam informed that Judge Butler, of South Caro- 
lina, and, I believe, Mr. Calhoun also, were of the 
same opinion upon this clause in the Constitution, 
as an original question. It seems to me that such 
must be the fair construction given to it by every 
mind brought up in the sturdy school of old Re- 
publicanisin. he question 1s, indeed, a grave 
one, and not without its difficulties. The weight 
of judicial authority, I confess, is on one side; 


Mr. Webster, him- | 


So much of the law of the State || 


He has just the control over him requisite to his | 
He may relinquish that right, | 


| Republican party was born. 
| been renewed at various periods during our his- 
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The 
supreme court of Wisconsin deemed it theirduty 
to yield to the latter, and to construe the Consti- 
tution, under the rule of General Jackson, as they 
understood it, and not as it was understood by 
others. While the supreme cowrts in other States, 
and lately in the State of Ohio, I believe, have 
held otherwise, and have yielded to the weight of 


judicial authority, a large majority of the Repub- 


licansof Wisconsin maintain the views expressed 
by their supreme court. It is equally true, at the 
same time, that there are some, able and honest 
as any, Who dissent. Itis not made, in the State 
of Wisconsin,a strict party question. It is atthe 
same time true, that very many of the Democratic 
party of that State still hold on to the doctrines, 
which they were taught in the school of Jefferson 
and Jackson, that it is the right and the sworn 
duty of every court and every tribunal to con- 
strue the Constitution, upon their official oaths, 
as they understand it, and not as it is understood 
by others; and who still cherish the old Repub- 
lican doctrine of State rights. 1, therefore, do not 
stand here to-day as the representative of the Re- 
publican party throughout the country on this 
question. I know that great men, and good men, 
differ upon this question; but I stand here to speak 
for myself, and to let the judges of the supreme 
court of Wisconsin be heard on this question 
here, where they have been assailed as no court 
or tribunal has ever been assailed on this floor. 
Mr. President, as to that other and still graver 
question, whether the Supreme Court of the 
United States ts to be the sole and ultimate judge 
as to what powers are delegated by the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal Government, and also as to 
what powers are reserved to the States, and 
whether, upon all constitutional questions, the 


|| supreme courts of the States are inferior and sub- 
| ordinate to that court, it is,as I have said, and it 
| always has been, the battle-ground of the political 


fiants inthis country. It wasin the struggle upon 


| this very question, in 1798, between the Jeffersons 


and Madisons upon the one side, and the Hamil- 
tons and Marshalls upon the other, that the old 
That struggle has 


tory, and must, in the very nature of our institu- 
tions, occasionally arise through all coming time. 
Upon the one side, it isalways alleged, and Leon- 


| fess with much force, that.if a State court, upon 


consututional questions as to the reserved powers, 
iscoequal and coérdinate with the Federal Supreme 


| Court, a law of Congress might sometimes be 


declared to be void, and annulled by a State court, 
and a conflict of jurisdiction arise, not only of 


jurisdiction, but of actual force, between the min- 


isterial officers who execute the process of the 


| courts; and, if followed up by both governments, 
State and Federal, it might result in actual civil 


war. Grant that such might possibly be the re- 
sult; that such acontingency might pornars arise. 
Civil war is, indeed, a terrible calamity, but the 
very fact that it is so terrible would lead all par- 
ties to do all in their power to accommodate tho 
difficulty, to postpone and to remove, if possible, 
forever, the special cause which produced it, But, 
sir, terrible as itis upon one hand, still greater dan- 
vers would arise from conferring on the [Federal 
Supreme Court the absolute power of construing 
the Constitution of the United States, not only for 
itself, but forall other departments of the Govern- 
ment, and for all the courts of the several States. 
In the language of Mr. Jefferson, the Constitution 
on this hypothesis would become ‘a mere thing 
of wax in the hands of the judiciary, which the 

may twist and shape into any form they please.”” 
(7th volume Jefferson, 134.) Such a tribunal, com- 
posed of men chosen for life, with supreme author- 
ity over all other departments, and with power to 
prescribe the limits of their own jurisdiction, leads 
of necessity to absolutism and consolidation. I 


mean no disrespect to the personal characters of 


tfie present judges who sit upon the bench of that 
court when I say that. Power in human hands, 
wherever lodged, tends to enlarge itself. This is 
especially true of judicial tribunals With a brief 
judicial experience, and yet long enough to learn 
the severe pressure upon the mind of the judge, 
where the law is doubtful, to decide what the law 
ought to be in order to meet the case in hand, and 
with what relief—I may say, joy even—his anx- 
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ious mind leans upon the authority of some other 
judge in some other analogous case, however an- 
cient or remote, | have learned to fully compre- 
hend the inherent tendency there is in all judicial 
tribunals to usurp judicial legislauon, 

Sir, the maxims ef judges and of statesmen on 
this subject are in antagonism with each other. 
The maxim of Jefferson was, that 

“It isan axiom of eternal truth in politics, that whatever 
power in any Government is independent, is absolute also; 
in theory ouly at first, while the spirit of the people is up, 
but in practice as fast as that relaxes. Independence can 
be trusted nowhere but with the people in mass. They are 
inherently independent of all but the moral law.”’—7 Jef- 
Serson, 134. 


Mr. Buchanan, too, in the Senate of the United | 


States, on the 7th of July, 1841, laid down, also, 
as a political maxim—and it is true, as the whole 
history of the world has demonstrated: 

“No man holds in higher estimation than I do the mem- 
ory of Chief Justice Marshall; but [ should never have 
conseneed to make even him the final arbiter between the 
Government and people of this country on questions of 
constitutional liberty. The experience of all ages and 
countries bas demonstrated that judges instinctively lean 
towards the prerogatives of Governinent; and it is notorious 
that the court, during the whole period which he presided 
over it, embracing so many years of its existence, has in- 
clined towards the highest assertion of Federal power. 
That this has been done honestly and conscientiously, I 
entertain not adoubt.’’— Congressional Globe and Appendiz, 
volume 10, No. 2, page 163. 

Sir, the maxim of the judges always is, that it is 

the office of a good judge to enlarge and to amplify 
his jurisdiction—boni judicis est ampliare juris- 
dictionem; and no more forcible illustration can 
be given of the operation of these two maxims, 
the one political, the other judicial, than has been 
yresented in the person of Chief Justice Marshall 
fimselt, 
Virginia which adopted the Constitution of the 
United States, Mr. Marshall announced the po- 
litical maxim in as strong language as even Mr. 
Jefferson himself. ‘The course which he pursued 
when a judge upon the bench, though as honest 
and as upright as ever saton the bench, has been 
stated by Mr. Buchanan himself. 

Sir, I point you to Mr. Marshall as the states- 
man in the Virginia convention, discussing polit- 
ical subjects and their bearings on the rights and 
the liberties of the people, and set him against 
Chief Justice Marshall as the presiding judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Sir, I will 
point you, also, to the present Chief Justice—I 
mean no disrespect when | say it. As the Secre- 
tary of General Jackson, he was his right-hand 
man in all that fierce struggle and controversy 
when General Jackson announced to the world 
that, when he swore to support the Constitution, 
it was as he understood it, and not as it was un- 
derstood by others. Roger B. Taney was then 
the politician and the statesman, standing shoulder 
to Tevadiion with General Jackson; and L point to 
him now, as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to illustrate the effect of these 
two maxims ip his own characterand in his own 
life. It has shown that in a man of drstinguished 
ability, of industry almost unequaled, of honesty 
of purpose, and of pure and upright personal char- 


acter, the holding of that position as Chief Justice | 


of the United States has brought the judicial 


When a member of the convention of 


Property in the Territories—Mr. Doolittle 


| what power in the Government slavery is carried 
| into the Territories? 
United States are to be Africanized by the intro- | 


| whether it is carried into them by congressional | 


| himself whether he be held in a Territory by a | 
| judicial or a legislative bond—by a chain of iron 


| ries of the United States, not indeed by the decree 


publican party, under Jefferson and Madison, was 
first organized; and yet, strange as it may seem, 
this most federal of all Federal dogmas is the dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of the so-called Democratic 
party of to-day. They may quarrel as they please | 
about congressional intervention, over slave codes, | 
and squatter sovereign legislation; but they all | 
agree in judicial intervention. They all agree in 
establishing slavery by the irrepealable decree of 
the Supreme Court ofthe United States. All shades 
of the harmonious Democracy unite in sustaining 
this power assumed by the Supreme Court; and 
the only new doctrine—the Shibboleth of that party 
in thecoming struggle, which, ifany, will be added 
to their platform of 1856—will be the declaration 
at Charleston of the supreme sovereignty and in- 
fallibility of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. Sir, they would give to that 
court the power, under the specious guise of con- 
struing the Constitution for themselves and all other 
courts, to amend the Constitution at their own 
leasure. They would give to thatcourtthe power, 
in effect, to insert in the Constitution a new pro- 
vision recognizing slaves as property, when the 


refused to insert it. 
What difference to the free white laborer by 


If the free Territories of the 
duction of slavery, what difference is it to him | 


or territorial slave codes; or whether it be intro- 
duced into them by Federal judicial decree—irrev- | 
ocable decree, aie ‘*no human power,” in the | 
language of Mr, Buchanan, ‘* has any authority to 


annul or impair?’? What difference to the slave 


or a chain of brass ? 
Sir, in the headlong zeal with which the leaders 
of that party would force slavery into the Territo- 


of an emperor, but by the decree of an imperial 
court, they have ceased to be any longer Repub- | 
licans of the Jefferson or of the Jackson school. 
They have embraced with all the ardor of new 
converts the most federal of all the dogmas of the 
old Federal school. It was against this dogma 


| that Jefferson denounced his loudest thunders to 


| powers, every single one of which claims an equal right to 
| understand it, and to require its observance. 


maxim to bear upon him until the tendency of || 


himself, and the court over which he presides, is | 
, 


to absolutism, by the consolidation of all power 


® » * 
in that branch of Government whose officers are | 


chosen for life. 

Sir, concede to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States the power to decide not only for them- 
selves, but for all other departments and all the 
courts of the several States, and make their decis- 


ions absolutely binding upon them as the constitu- | 


tional law, and when the people of the States of 
this Union are prepared to acquiesce in that doc- 
trine and to carry it out, the lave of the empire 
will commence soon after. [tis to be remembered, 
in the strong language of John Randolph, that, in 


the history of that remarkable nation, the chosen | 
vwcople of God, in its advance from liberty and | 


freedom to monarchy and despotism, * the Book 
of Judges comes before the Book of Kings;’’ a strong 
expression, which I hope will never die, and 
should never be forgotten. 

Sir, it was to resist and overthrow this assumed 
power of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
claimed by the Federalists of 1798, that the Re- 





! 


the American people. In his letter to Mr. Living- 
ston, he declared he would be entitled to eternal 
gratitude if he could succeed in restraining judges 
from usurping legislation: 

** And with no body of men is this restraint more wanting 
than with the judges of what is commonly called our Gen- 
eral Government, but what [ call our foreign department. 
They are practicing on the Constitution by inferences, anal- | 
ogies and sophisms, as they would on an ordinary law. They 
do not seem aware that it is not even a Constitution formed 
by asingle authority and subject toa single superintendence 
and control, but that it ls a compact of many independent | 


"—7 Jefferson, | 
403. ” 

And again: 

*<'This member of the Government wasat first considered 
as the most harmless and helpless of all its organs. But it 
has proved that the power of declaring what the law is, ad 
libitum, by sapping and mining, slyly, and without alarm, 
the foundations ot the Constitution, can do what open force 
would not dare to attempt.”’ 


And in his letter to Mr. Ritchie, still later, and 
as late as 1820, long after the excitement of the 
first origin of the Republican party in 1798 had 
passed away, he declared that— 


“The judiciary of the United States is the subtile corps 
of sappers and miners constantly working under ground to 
undermine the foundations of our confederated fabric. 
They are construing our Constitution from a codrdination 
of a general and special Government to a general and su- 
preme one alone. This will lay all things at their feet; and 
they are too well versed in English law to forget the maxim, 
‘beni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem.’ We shall see if 
they are bold enongh to take the daring stride their five 


| lawyers have lately taken. If they do, then, with the editor 
| of our book, in his address to the public, I will say, that 


‘against this every man should raise his voice,’ and more, 
should uplift his arm.”’ m ¢ * * 

“A judiciary, independent of a King or Executive alone, 
is a good thing ; but independence of the will of the nation | 
is a solecism, at least in a republican Government.”’—7 
Jefferson, 192. 

| 


He says in another letter referring to Judge | 


Roane, who was one of the judges that delivered | 
the opinion of the supreme court of appeals of | 
Virginia, in Hunter vs. Martin: 


“The judiciary branch is the instrument which, working | 
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'| one consolidated mass. Against this I Know no 0,0 " 
| equally with Judge Roane himself, possesses the 
| the courage to make resistance, and to him | 





| point of all others most difficult in our system 


is here pointed out by Mr. Jefferson. 


| judiciary of the State, should interpose whey 
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like gravity, without intermission, is to press us at last 


in 
ttto 
10 


POWerang 


look, and 
ave p ol 0 : 27 pe? 
my long looked, as our strongest bulwark.’’—7 Jefferson, 


The mode of resistance to Federal usurpation 


e. e It is hot 
through an appeal to arms; it is not by seekj; 


to dissolve the Union; it is not by threa 
secession; but it is in the mode pointed 
Judge Roane, that he, as one of the soy 


tening 
Out ty 
ereigy 
the 
case was presented before the State courts fp» ») 


protection of the citizen when threatened by Fed. 


| eral unconstitutional usurpation. 


Mr. President, as the States and the Unjy, d 
States occupy the same territorial space, and hjay, 
therefore, the same territorial jurisdiction, J 


ie 
i 


is 


this: when there shall arise between the United 


States, which is acknowledged to be soyerjo 


within the range of delegated power, and the Stay, « 
on the other hand. which are acknowledged to j, 
sovereign over all undelegated power, a disput 


great men who framed the Constitution expressly || 88 to the precise boundary line which separates 


their jurisdiction, who shall determine that eoy. 
troversy? That is the question. Yes, Mr, Phys. 
ident, that is the question of all other questions 
in the science of American government. Th»; 
boundary line is expressed in language with) jis 
ever-varying shades of meaning addressed to 1) 
human understanding, and not by metes and 
bounds visible to the naked eye like the bound- 
ary lines which separate the States, 

It will never do to put it into the power of the 
one or the other party to remove or destroy that 
boundary. ‘* Cursed is he that removeth his 
neighbor’s landmark.’’ In a dispute between t! 
owners of adjoining fields, who would think for 
a moment of giving to one party, and especially 
to the stronger party, the sole power to fix 
boundary line at his own pleasure ? ‘So,as to tly 
boundary line between the State and Federal juris- 


| diction, it will never do to say that the decision of 


, conclusive. 





| tribunal, I care not how exalted, that in deciding 


the Federal Supreme Court shall control and | 

Their jurisdiction extends only wo 
cases arising under, not outside of, the Cousiitu- 
tion, under laws passed in pursuance, and not in 
violation, of the Constitution, The Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the supreme court of a 
State, must of necessity, whenever the question 
arises before it, each for itself, pass upon its own 
jurisdiction; but as each approaches to the bound- 
ary line of that jurisdiction, it must advance with 
cautious step and bated breath, always under this 
peril, which restsalways upon every judge ofevery 


. 


upon the question of the extent of its own juris- 


| diction, if it shall go one inch beyond its jurisdic- 


tion, its whole proceedings are void. If it decides 
right upon that question, its proceedings are judi- 
cial proceedings. If it decides wrong, and treads 
over the boundary which prescribes its jurisdic- 
tion and usurps a power which the law and the 
Constitution ie not give, then its proceedings ar 
no more judicial than if they took place befor a 
private individual not pretending to hold any ju- 
dicial authority whatever; they are absolutely vou 
and of no effect, and may be so declared by avy 
court in which their validity is drawn in question. 
If a conflict arises, it must be because the one 
or the other party has usurped a jurisdiction ho! 


| conferred. Which is the usurper, the State or tle 


Federal Government? That is the question; aut 
that depends simply on this other question, which 
is right, which is wrong, which has decided righ! 
upon the Constitution, and which has decided 
wrong upon the Constitution? That party which 
decides right, is acting under legal authority, bint- 
ing upon all citizens, and upon all branches of the 
Government. The decision of that party which 
has usurped authority and taken jurisdiction 0! 
what the Constitution does not confer, is not bint- 
ing upon anybody. This point was discussed by 
the chief justice, in the case in Pennsylvania 


which I have referred. He points to the true s0- 


lution of the difficulty. That court said that, ! 
a State should differ with the United States about 
the construction of the powers granted by the 
Constitution, 

“ There is no common umpire but the people, who should 
adjust the affair by making amendments in the constitu: 
tional way, or suffer from the defect.” * * * * 
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There is no provision in the Constitution that, in such a | 


the judges of the Supreme Court ofjhe United States 
call control, and be conclusive ; neither can Congress, by 
e[)al. ? 


jaw, confer that power.’’°—3 Dallas’s Reports, page 475. 


Mr. Jefferson also refers to this subject, in a 


lett rto Judge Johnson, dated at Monticello, June | 


12, 1823: 
« But the Chief Justice” of the Supreme Court “says, 


‘there must be an ultimate arbiter somewhere.’ True, there | 


ist; but does that prove it iseither party? The ultimate 
ar ver is the people of the Union, assembled by their depu- 
a pak 


ties in convention, at the call of Congress, or of two thirds | 
ivs 


she States. Let them decide to which they mean to give 
™ suthority claimed by two of their organs. And it has 
rade the peculiar wisdom and felicity of our Constitution, 
to have prov ided this peaceable appeal, where that ot other 
yations ts at once to force. —Jejferson’s Works, volume 7, 
page 298. 

Sir, should resistance, even by an appeal to 
arms, take place, the appeal in the last resort is to 
the people of the States, the power which formed 
the Constitution, and the only power above the 
Constitution, to decide as to which party is right 
and which party 1s wrong, In their claims under 
the Constitution. ; 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the questions 
which I have discussed to-day, are questions on 
which great and good men have differed from the 
beginning of the Government; upon which they 
now differ, and will continue to differ, It is per- 
haps well that they should. It is to these two 
enduring and apparently opposing forces or tend- 
encies in our system that we owe its true har- 
mony, its real glory. The power which moves 


the planets in our system is the resultant or effect | 
of the combined action of the centripetal and of | 


the centrifugal ferces. The former unaffected by 
the Jatter would draw them all to the sun at the 


center; While the latter, unaffected by the former, | 


would hurl them from their spheres, to wander at 
random through the universe, until destroyed by 
collisions, or bound by superior force to some 
oter system. So these two tendencies, the one 
to enlarge the powers delegated to the General 
Government, which is called Federalism, and the 
other, if not to enlarge, sturdily to maintain the 
reserved powers of the States, which is called 
Republicanism, are to be looked upon rather as 
political blessings than as political evils. The 
result of their struggle and antagonism, though 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other, seems 
fora time to obtain ascendency, is beneficial in 
the end by maintaining all the reserved rights of 
the States, and at the same time asserting and 
maintaining in their integrity and vigor the union 
of the States and the supremacy of the Constitu- 


tion and the laws passed in pursuance thereof. And | 


itis inthis sense that Jefferson declared in his 
inaugural address, ** we are all Federalists, and 
we are all Republicans.”’ 

But, Mr. President, what do we now behold? 
A party styling itself the Democratic party, which 
claims Jefferson as its founder, and Jackson as 
ils heroic chieftain, both of whose administrations 
resisted and trampled under their feet this dogma 
of judicial supremacy and infallibility. We be- 


hold this party, in the face of its own platform of | 


resolutions upon this very subject of the powers 
of the General and the State Governments, now 
blindly bowing itself down to worship at the feet 
of an imperial court, and adopting this Federal 
doctrine of judicial supremacy and infallibility! 
For what purpose have they thus set up this ju- 
dicial Vatican? Why would they give to the ju- 
dicial branch of this Government power to change 
at its pleasure political creeds, and, above all, the 
power, under the specious guise of construing the 
Constitution, to enlarge or diminish its own ju- 
nisdiction, and thereby enlarge or diminish, at its 
peasure, the reserved rights of the States? Why, 
sir, why would the leaders of this party interpo- 


le . . . . 
late into its creed this new dogma of the supreme, | 


infallible, and irrevocable decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? Is there, in- 
deed, among their leaders, so much new-born 
reverence for the Court itself? No, sir, no; do 
hot believe it fora moment. Let not the judges 


Who sit upon that bench be flattered by their ad- | 
ulations. They kneel not to the throne itself, but 


to that dark divinity which they see standing 
Vail 1 just behind it. Mr. Buchanan in his mes- 
Sage lifts the vail, and points directly to the object 


of their idolatry, holding in its hand a scroll con- | 


ain: « - * . 
laining that * final decision,’ which has ** irrevo- 


cably fixed’? slavery in all the ‘Territories of the |! thousand two hundre 
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| 


United States that we now have or may hereafter 
acquire, so that ‘‘ neither Congress nor any Ter- 
ritorial Legislature nor any human power can 
annul or impair this vested right.’’ The resolu- | 
tions under consideration look to the same object, 
and therefore cannot receive my support. — 


FREE HOMES FOR FREE MEN. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. A. GROW, 


OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 29, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. GROW said: 
Mr. Cuatrman: At the close of the Revolution 


| the colonies claimed dominion, based upon their 


| adason the north. The disposition of these lands 


respective colonial grants from the Crown of Great 
Britain, over an uninhabited wilderness of two 
hundred and twenty million acres of land, extend- 
ing to the Mississippi on the west, and the Can- 


became a subject of controversy between the col- 
onies even before the Confederation, and was an 
early obstacle to the organization of any govern- 


| ment for the protection of their common interests, 


The colonies, whose charter from the Crown 
extended over none of the unoccupied lands, 
claimed, in the language of the instructions of 
Maryland in 1779, to her delegates in Congress: 

** That a country unsettled at the commencement of this 


war, claimed by the British Crown and ceded to it by the 
treaty at Paris, if wrested from the common enemy by the 


| blood and treasure of the thirteen States, should be con 
| sidered as a common property, subject to be parceled out 


by Congress into free, convenient, and independent gov- 
ernments, in such manner and atsuch times as the wisdom 
of that assembly shall hereafter direct.” 


The propriety and the justice of ceding these 


| lands to the Confederation, to be thus parceled | 


out into free and independent States, having be- 
come the topic of discussion everywhere in the 


| colonies, Congress, in order to allay the contro- 


versy and remove the only remaining obstacle to a 
final ratification of the Articles of Confederation, 
declared by resolution, on the 10th October, 1780: 

That the unappropriated lands which may be ceded or 
relinquished to the United States by any particular State” 
* * ° ** shall be disposed of for the common ben- 


| efit of the United States; and be settled and formed into 


distinct republican States, which shall become members 


| of the Federal Union, and have the same rights of sover- 


| of them.’ 


of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 


eignty, freedom, and independence, as the other States, &c. 
That the said lands shall be granted or setUed at such times, 
and under such regulations, as shall hereafler be agreed on 
by the United States in Congress assembled, or nine or more 


In pursuance of the provisions of this resolu- 
tion, New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, ceded their claims, including title and 
jurisdiction, to the waste lands, as they were 
called, outside of their respective State limits; all 
of them, except Georgia and North Carolina, with- 
out any conditions annexed to their respective 
grants, save those contained in the resolution of 
Congress just referred to. The reservations in the 
grants of Georgia and North Carolina were not, 
however, as to the future disposition of the lands; 
but a condition that slavery should not be prohib- 
ited therein by Congress. ‘The territory thus con- 
ditionally granted is contained within the States 
With 
the exception of the grants of North Carolina and 
Georgia, (and the reservations even in those relat- 
ing only to the form of their future government, ) 
the public lands claimed by the colonies at the || 
close of the Revolution, were ceded to the General 
Government to be settled and disposed of ** under 
such regulations as shall herecfter be agreed on by 
the United States in Congress assembled.’’ 

Since that time the Government has acquired, 


| by treaty, of France, the Louisiana purchase; of 


| 


Spain, the Floridas; of Mexico, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, and California; containing, altogether, over 
twelve hundred million acres ofland. So the Gen- 
eral Government, by cessions from the original | 
States and purchases from other nations, has ac- 
uired, exclusive of water, as computed by the 
Scemmlasioeee of the Land Office, fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty million acres of public lands; of 
which there have been sold, to September 30, 1859, 
one hundred and forty-seven million eighty-eight 
tind seventy-four acres; and || 


| owners of untold acres of our public 
| resold to the settler at exhorbitant prices, or to be 
| held as an investment for future speculation. 
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otherwise disposed of in grants and donations to 
individuals, corporations, companies, and States, 
(as per annexed table,) including grants since 30th 
June, 1857, two hundred and forty-one million 
seven hundred and seventy benenadand fifty-two 
acres; leaving of public lands belonging to the 
Government undisposed of on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1859, one thousand and sixty-one million one 
hundred and forty-one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five acres. 

What disposition shall be made of this vast 
inheritance 1s a question of no small magnitude ? 
Three times, within seven years, a homestead bill 
has passed this House, and been defeated each 
time by the Democratic majority in the Senate. 
On the vote on the homestead bill in the House, 
last Congress, out of one hundred and thirty Dem- 
ocrats, but thirty-one voted for it; and in the Sen- 
ate, on the test vote between taking up the home- 
stead bill, after it had passed the House, and only 
required the vote of the Senate to make it a law, 
so far as Congress was concerned, or to take up 
the bill for the purchase of Cuba, but one Dem- 


| ocrat voted for the homestead, and only eight at 


any ume; while every Republican in the Senate, 
and every one in the House, with a single excep- 
tion, was for the homestead. Of all the Repre- 
sentatives of the slave States, but three in the 
House voted for it; and but two, at any time, in 
the Senate. So the Democratic party, asa party, 


| arrayed itself in opposition to this beneficent pol- 


icy. The Republican party, on the other hand, 
is committed to this measure by its votes in Con- 
gress, by its resolves in State conventions, and by 
its devotion to the great central idea of its exist- 
ence—the rights and interests of free labor. 

Early in this session I introduced a bill, which 
now awaits the action of the House, providing 
thatany person who is twenty-one years, or more, 
old, or who is the head of a family, may enter one 
hundred and sixty acres of any land subject to pre- 
emption, or upon which he may have a preémp- 
tion claim; and, by cultivating the same for five 
years, shall be entitled to a patent from the Gov- 
ernment, on the payment of the usual fees of the 
land office, and ten dollars to cover the cost of sur- 
veying and managing. 

The land policy, as now conducted, permits the 
President, in his discretion, to expose to public 
sale, by proclamation, any or all of the public 
lands, after the same are surveyed. Every per- 
son settled on the lands so advertised for sale, 
must, before the day fixed in the proclamation of 
the President, pay for his lands, or they are liable 
to be sold to any bidder who offers one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, or more, per acre. During the 
days of sale fixed by the President, any one can 
purchase, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre,as many acresof land, not before preémpted, 
as he desires, selecting his own location. The 
lands that remain unsold at the expiration of the 
days of sale fixed by the President, are subject to 
private entry; that is, any person can enter at 
the land office any or all of the lands, that are at 
that time unsold, at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, if the same have not been offered for 
sale more than ten years; if for a longer period, 


_ then ata less price, according to the length of time 


they may have been in the market. Thus, under 


| the existing policy, there is no restraint on land 


monopoly. ‘The Rothschilds, the Barings, or any 
other of the world’s millionaires, oe become the 
omain, to be 


Congress, as the trustee of the whole people, is 
vested, by the condition of the grants from the 
States and by the Constitution itself, with the sole 
discretionary power of disposing of these lands. 
Sut, in the exercise of a sound discretion, it be- 
comes its duty to dispose of them in the way that 
will best promote the greatness and glory of the 
Republic. And how can that be accomplished so 
well as by a policy that will secure them in lim- 
ited quantities to the actual cultivator, at the least 
ania cost, and thus prevent the evils of a sys- 
tem of land monopoly—one of the direst, deadliest 
curses that ever paralyzed the energies of a nation 
or palsied thearm of industry? Itneeds no lengthy 
dissertation to portray its evils. Its history in 
the Old Worldis written in sighs and tears. Under 
its influence you behold there the proudest and 
most splendid aristocracies side by side with the 
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most abject and debased people; vast manors | 
hemmed in by hedges as a sporting ground for the | 
nobility, while men are dying beside the inclosure 
for the want of land to till. Under its blighting 
influence you behold industry in rags,and patience 
in despair. Such are some of the fruits of land 
monopoly in the Old World; and shall we permit 
its seeds to vegetate in the virgin soil of the New? 
Our present system 1s subject to like evils, not so 
great in magnitude perhaps, but similar in kind. 

Of the three hundred and eighty-eight million 
eight hundred and fifiy-cight thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres of land disposed of by 
the Government to September 30, 1859, one hun- 
dred and forty-seven million eighty-eight thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-three acres were 
sold for cash, and two hundred and forty-one mil- 
lion seven hundred and seventy thousand and fifty- 
two acres were donated in grants to individuals, 
corporations, and States. 

The Government had received from the sales 
of the public jands, as appears from the report of 
the Commissioner of the Land Office, to June 30, 
1853, one hundred and forty-two million two 
hundred and cighty-three thousand four hundred 
and seventy-eizht dollars, to which add thirty- 
eight million three hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars and ninety 
cents, received since that time, would make the 
gross amount received from the lands to Septem- 
ber 30, 1859, one hundred and eighty million six 
hundred and nineteen thousand six hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars and ninety cents; while the 
entire cost, including purchase money, extinguish- 
ing of Indian title, surveying, and managing, has 
been, for the same period, ninety-one million nine 
hundred and ninety-four thousand and thirteen 
dollars, leaving a net revenue to the Government, 
over and above all cost, of eighty-eight million 
six hundredand twenty-five thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five dollars and ninety cents; with one 
hundred and thirty-six million nine hundred and 
seventy thousand nine hundred and forty-one 
acres surveyed but unsold, of which eighty mil- 
lion acres are subject to private entry. 

Of the one hundred and forty-seven million 
eighty-eight thousand two hundred and seventy- 
three acres sold by the Government, not more than 
one half of 1, probably, was bought at Govern- 
ment rates by the actual cultivator; the other half, 
I assume, cost the cultivator, on an average, at 
least four dollars per acre over the Government 
price, So he would pay, on seventy-three million 
five hundred and forty-four thousand one hundred 
and thirty-six acres, being one half the quantity 
sold by the Government, two hundred ond ninety 
four million one hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-four dollars. On the 
two hundred and forty-one million seven hundred 
and seventy thousand and fifty-two acres donated 
to individuals, companies, and States, including 
over seventy million acres for school purposes, 
and over fifty million acres for railroads and in- 
ternal imprevements, I assume that the cultivator 
must pay onan average for these lands at least five | 
dollars per acre, making the sum of twelve hun- 
dred a eight million eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty dollars. The actual 
cultivator, then, will have to pay to the Govern- 
ment and to the speculator for these lands, if the 
foregoing estimate of prices be correct, at least 
sixteen hundred and eighty-three million six hun- | 
dred and forty-six thousand four hundred and | 
forty-twodollarsand ninety cents, ofwhicheighty- | 
eight million six hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-five dollars and | 
ninety cents has been -paid, in net revenue, into 
the Treasury of the United States; the balance 
to be absorbed by the speculator. 

The Government, by its existing land policy, 
has thus caused to be abstracted from the earnings 
of its hardy pioneers almost seventeen hundred 
million dollars for the mere privilege of enjoying | 
one of God's bounties to man. This large amount | 
has been abstracted from the sons of toil without | 


rendering any equivalent, save a permit from the | 


State to occupy a wilderness, to which not a day 
or hour of man’s labor had been applied to change 
it from the condition in which the God of nature 
made it. Why should Governments seize upon 
any of the bounties of God to man, and make them 
a source of revenue? While the earth was created 
for the whole human family, and was made its 
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abiding place through the pilgrimage of this life, | 
and since the hour of the primal curse, * In the 

sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’’ man has 

been forced to the cultivation of the soil to obtain | 
subsistence for himself and the means of pro- 
moting the welfare of the race, why should Gov- 
ernments wrest from him the rnght to apply his 
labor to such unoccupied portion of the earth’s sur- | 
face as may be necessary for his support untl 
he bas contributed to the revenues of the State, 
any more than to permit him to breathe the air, 
enjoy the sunlight, or quaff from the rillsand rivers 
of the earth? It would be just as rightful, were 
it possible to be done, to survey the atmosphere 
off into quarter sections, and transfer it by parch- 
ment titles; divide the sun into quantum of rays, | 
and dole it out to groping mortals at a price; or 


| arch over the waters of the earth into vast reser- 


" ° ‘ ‘ . a “ye « ‘ 
| its still lingering relics of feudalism? blotted out 


'| voirs, and sell it to dying men. 


In the language | 
of remarks heretofore made on this subject, 
why has this claim of man to monopolize any of 
the gifts of God to man been confined, by legal 
codes, to the soil alone? Is there any other rea- | 
son than that it is a right which, having tts origin | 
in feudal times—under asystem that regarded man | 
but as an appendage of the soil that he tilled, and 
whose life, liberty, and happiness were but means 
of increasing the pleasures, pampering the pas- 
sions and appetites of his liege lord—and, having 
once found a place in the books, it has been re- 
tained by the reverence which man is wont to pay 
to the past and to time-honored precedents? ‘The 
human mind is so constituted that it is prone to re- 
gard as right what has come down to us approved 
by long usage, and hallowed by gray age. It is 
a claim that had its origin with the kindred idea 
that royal blood flows only in the veins of an ex- 
clusive few, whose souls are more ethereal, because 
born amid the glitter of courts, and cradled amid 
the pomp of lords and courtiers; and, therefore, 
they are to be installed as rulers and lawgivers of 
the race. Mostof the evils that afflict society have 
had their origin in violence and wrong enacted into | 
law by the experience of the past, and retained by | 
the prejudices of the present. 
Is it not time you swept from your statute-book 


the principles ingrafted upon it by the narrow- 


minded policy of other times, and adapted the 
legislation of the country to the spirit of the age, 
and to the true ideas of man’s rights and relations 
to his Government? 
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Ho. or Reps. 
per cent. on his investment, or encounter the trials 
and hardships vf a still more remote border lite. 
And thus, under the operation of laws that ife, 
callequal and just, you take from the settler = 
or four dollars per acre, and put it in the ediet, 2 
the speculator—thus, by the operation of ne 
law, abstracting so much of his hard earnings for 
the benefit of capital; for not an hour’s labor 
been applied to the land since it was sold by _ 
Government, nor is it more valuable to the walter 


Has notthe laborer a right to complain of legisla- 


| tion that compels him to endure greater toils 


_ capitalist or the specu 


though they may be wrong, yet the well-be 


and 
arnings 
pon the 
that the 


hardships, or contribute a portion of hise 
for the benefit of the ee But not u 

ator is it proper 
blame should fall. Man must seek a livelihood 
and do business under the laws of the country. 
and whatever rights he may acquire underthe laws, 
. ing of 
society requires that they be respected and faith- 
fully observed. Ifa person engage in a business 
legalized and regulated by the laws, and uses no 
fraud or deception in its pursuit, and evils result 
to the community, let them apply the remedy to 
the proper source; that is, to the law-makins 
power. The laws and the law-makers are re. 
sponsible for whatever evils necessarily grow out 
of their enactments. 

What justice can there be in the legislation of 
a country by which the earnings of its labor are 
abstracted for any purpose without returning an 
equivalent ? 

In order to secure to labor its earnings, so far ay 
is possible, by legislative action, and to strengthen 
the elements of national greatness‘and power, why 
should not the legislation of the country be so 
changed as to prevent for the future the evils of 
land monopoly, by setting ~ the vast and un- 
occupied territories of the Union, and consecrat- 
ing them forever in free homes for free men? 

Mr. MAYNARD. May I be allowed to ask 
my friend from Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. GROW. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYNARD. It is this: whether he is in 


favor, or otherwise, of allowing the old soldier or 


| his assignee to locate his land warrant on the pub- 


| otherwise. 


For if aman has aright on earth, he hasaright || 


to land enough to reara habitation on. If he has 
aright to live, he has a right to the free use of 
whatever nature has provided for his sustenance 
—air to breathe, water to drink, and land enough 
to cultivate for his subsistence; for these are the 
necessary and indispensable means for the enjoy- 


/ment of his inalienable rights of “life, liberty, 


_and the pursuit of happiness. 


> And is it fora 


| Government that claims to dispense equal and ex- 





act justice to all classes of men, and that has laid 
down correct principles in its great chart of hu- 
man rights, to violate those principles, and its 
solemn declarations in its legislative enactments? 

The struggle between capital and labor is an un- 
equal one at best. It is a struggle between the 
bones and sinews of men and dollars and cents. 
And in that struggle, is it for the Government to 
stretch forth its arm to aid the strong against the 
weak? Shall it continue, by its legislation, to ele- 


| must therefore 


lic domain—— 

Mr. GROW. [always answer questions that 
are pertinent to the point under discussion, not 
I am not arguing any question about 
land warrants, but about the proper disposition 
to be made of the public lands. I do not see the 
ete of the gentleman’s question; and 

pass it by, as I do not wish to be 


diverted from my argument. 


Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman is mistaken 
about the object of my question. 
Mr. GROW. I would provide in our land 


| policy for securing homesteads to actual settlers; 


and whatever bounties the Government should 
grant to the old soldiers, 1 would have made in 
money and not in land warrants, which are 


| bought in most cases by the speculator as an 


vate and enrich idleness on the wail and the woe || 


of industry ? 

For if the rule be correct as applied to Govern- 
ments as well as individuals, that whatever a per- 
son permits another to do, having the nght and 
means to prevent it, he does himself, then indeed 
is the Government responsible for all the evils that 
may result from speculation and land monopoly 
in your public domain. For it is not denied that 
Congress has the power to make any regulations 


for the disposal of these lands, not injurious to the | 


general welfare. 
veyed, and you open your land office and expose 
it to sale, the man with the most money is the 
largest purchaser. The most desirable and avail- 
able locations are seized upon by the capitalists of 
the country, who seek that kind of investment. 


Now, when a new tract is sur- | 


easier and cheaper mode of acquiring the public 
lands. So they only facilitate land monopoly. 
Themen who go forth at the call of their country 
to uphold its standard and vindicate its honor, 
are deserving, it is true, of a more substantial 
reward than tears to the dead and thanks to the 
living; but there are soldiers of peace as well as 0. 
war, and though no waving plume beckons them 
on to glory or to death, their dying scene is oft a 
crimson one. They fall leading the van of civ- 
ilization along untrodden paths, and are buried 
in the dust of its advancing columns. No mont- 
ment marks the scene of deadly strife; no stone 
their resting place; the winds sighing through the 
branches of the forest alone sing their requiem. 
Yet they are the meritorious men of the Republic— 
the men who give it strength in war and glory in 
peace. The achievements of your pioneer army, 


| from the day they first drove back the Indian tribes 


Your settler who chances not to have a preémption || 
right, or to be there at the time of sale, when he |, 
| comes to seek a home for himself and his family, | 


‘| must pay the speculator three or four hundred | 


from the Atlantic sea-board to the present hour, 
have been the achievements of science and civill- 
zation over the elements, the wilderness, and the 
savage. 

If rewards or bounties are to be granted for true 
heroism in the progress of the race, none 1s more 
deserving than the pioneer who expels the savage 
and the wild beast, and opens in the wilderness @ 
home for science and pakwhy for civilization. 


** Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 


1860.] 
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towns and crimsoned fields, but along the lanes 
and by-ways of human misery and woe, where 
the bones and sinews of men are struggling with 
ments, with the unrelenting obstacles of 
nature, and the not less unmerciful obstacles ofa 
falsi civilization. The noblest achievement in 
this worlds’s pilgrimage 1s to raise the fallen from 
the ir degradation; soothe the broken-hearted, dry 
the tears of woe, and alleviate the sufferings of the 
unfortunate in their pathway to the tomb. 
«Go say to the raging sea, be still; 

Bid the wild, lawless winds obey thy will; 


Preach to the storm, and reason with despair ; 
But tell not misery’s son that lite is fair.” 


the ele 


If you would lead the erring back from the paths 


of vice and crime to virtue and to honoy, give him 


»home—give him a hearthstone, and he will sar- | 


rounditwithhouseholdgods. If you would make 


Staae the doors of your penitentiaries, and break 
n pieces your gallows; purify the influences of the 
domestic fireside, for that is the school in which 
human character is formed, and there its destiny 
s shaped; there the soul receives its first impress, 


{ 


and man his first lesson, and they go with him for 
weal or for woe through life. For purifying the 
sentiments, elevating the thoughts, and developing 
the noblestimpulses of man’s nature, the influences 
fa rural fireside and an agricultural life are the no- 
blestand the best. In the obscurity of the cottage, 
emoved from the seductive influences of rank 
und affluence, are nourished the virtues that coun- 
ract the decay of human institutions, the courage 
it defends the national independence, and the 
industry that res all classes of the State. 
twas said by Lord Chatham, in his appeal to 
House of Commons, in 1775, to withdraw the 
British troops from Boston, that ‘ trade, indeed, 
nereases the glory and wealth of a country; but 

s true strength and stamina are to be looked for 
nthe cultivators of the land. In the simplicity 
f their lives is found the simpleness of virtue, the 

tecrity and courage of freedom. These true, 
Z nuine sons of the soil are invincible.”’ 

The history of American prowess has recorded 
these words as prophetic. Maan, in defense of his 
warthstone and fireside, is invincible against a 
world of mercenaries. 





) wiser and better, relieve your almshouses, | 


Let us adopt the policy cherished by Jackson, | 
and indicated in his annual message to Congress | 


in 1832, in which he says: 

“Treannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of these 
lands constitutes the true interest of the Republic. The 
wealth and strength of a country are its population, and the 


APPEN 


The paths of glory no longer lead over smoking || 
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The prosperity of States depends not on the 
mass of wealth, but its distribution. Thatcoun- 
try is greatest and most glorious in which there 
is the greatest number of happy firesides. And if 
you would make the fireside happy, raise the fallen 
from their degradation, elevate the servile from 
their groveling pursuits to the rights and dignity 
of men, you must first place within their reach the 
means for supplying their pressing physical wants, 
so that religion can exert its influence on the soul 


/ and soothe the weary pilgrim in his pathway to 


the tomb. 

But as a question of revenue, merely, it would 
be to the advantage of the Government to grant 
these lands in homesteads to actual cultivators, 
if thereby it was to induce the settlement of the 
wilderness, instead of selling them to the specu- 
lator without settlement. The revenue to the Gov- 
ernment from the lands, if considered annual, is 
the interest on the purchase money; which would 
be on a quarter section, at one dollar and twenty- 


| five cents per acre, the interest on two hundred 


dollars, equal, at six per cent., to twelve dollars 
per year. . 

Bat as the revenue of the General Government 
(with the exception of the sales of the lands) is 
derived almost wholly from duties on imported 
articles consumed in the country, the amount col- 
lected depends upon the quantity consumed. On 
an average each individaial consumes of imported 
articles about eleven dollars’ worth per year, (s 
statementof Register of the Treasury, appended, ) 
and calling seven the average number of a family, 
then each family consumes annually seventy-five 
dollars’ worth of imported articles, upon which a 


duty of not less than twenty dollars was paid. 


So the Government would be the cainer of eight 
dollars per year on each quarter section, by giving 
It away toa settler in preference to selling it with- 


out settlement. In addition, as you cheapen the 


; necessaries and comforts of life, or increase men’s 


| States as of the new. 


est part @& the population are the cultivators of the soil. || 


Independent farmers are everywhere the bases of society, 
md true friends of liberty.” * =* * 'Toputan end for- 


ver to all partial and interested legislation on this subject, | 


ind to afford to every American citizen of enterprise the 
pportunity of securing an independent freehold, it seems 


to me, therefore, best to abandon the idea of raising a future | 


revenue out of the public lands.*? 
Thisadvice, by one of the country’s noblest pa- 


trots, though unheeded at the time, is among the | 


richest leracies he has bequeathed to his country. 


Why should the Government hold the penne 


domain longer as a source of revenue, W 
has alread y more than paid all costs and expenses 
incurred in its acquisition and management? Even 
if the Government had a right, based in the na- 
ture of things thus to hold these lands, it would 
be adverse toa sound national policy to do so; for 
the real wealth of a country consists not in the 
sums of money paid into its treasury, but in its 
flocks, herds, and cultivated fields. 


1en it 


Nor does its | 


real strength consist in flects and armies, but in the | 


\ ; —_ 
vonesand sinews of an independent yeomanry and 
the comfort of its laboring classes. Its real glory 
Consists not in the splendid palace, lofty spire, or 
towering dome; but in the intelligence, comfort, 
and happiness of the fireside of its citizens 
> What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battiement or labored mound, 
_ Thick wall or moated gate ; 
‘ot cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned , 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
here, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Vhere low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 


No: men, high-minded men. 
e . * * * - * * 


Men, who their duties know, 

at know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain ; 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 
These constitute a State.” 


New Serres—No. 9. 


Bi 


means to pay for them, you increase their consump- 
tion; and in the same proportion as you Increase 
the means to pay for imports, you increase the 
consumption of home products and manufactures; 
so that the settlement of the wilderness by a thriv- 
ing population is as much the interest of the old 
The amount now received 
by the Governmentof the settler forthe land, would 
enable him to furnish himself with the necessary 
stock and implements to commence its cultiva- 
tion. 
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lands destined for the subsistence of the poor. * *  e@ 
“The rich and the mighty contrived to possess themselves 
of the lands of their poor neighbors. At first they held these 
acquisitions under borrowed names; afterwards openly in 
their own. ‘To cultivate the farms they employed foreign 
slaves; so that Italy was in danger of lesing its inhabitants 





| Of tree condition, (who had no eneouragement to marry, no 


means to educate children.) and of being overrun with 
slaves and barbarians, that had neither affection for the 
Republic nor interest in Her preservation. 

*- Tiberius Grecchus, now 2 ‘Tribune of the people, under- 
took to remedy these disorders.”? ‘ x * + 


*“ Never, says Plutarch, was proposed a law more mild 
and gentle against iniquity and oppression; yet the rich 
made a mighty clamor about the hardship of being stript of 


their houses, their lands, their inheritanees, the burial- 
places of their ancestore.”’ . e 9 _ “The 
poor, on the other hand, complained of the extreme indi- 
genee to which they were reduced, and of their Inability to 
bring up children. They enumerated the many battles 
where they had fought in defense of the Republic ; notwith- 


| standing which ‘they were allowed no share of the public 


one who has cither a domestic altar, 


lands; nay, the usurpers, to cultivate them, chose rather to 
employ foreigners and slaves than citizens of Rome.’ Grac 
chus’s View Was not to make poor men rieh, but to strengthen 
the Republic, by an increase of useful members, upon whieh 
he thought the safety and weltare of Italy depended. The 
insurrection and war of the slaves in Sicily, who were not 
yet quetied, furnished him with sufficient Argument for ex 
patiating on the danger of filling aly with slaves.’ * = * 

** He asked the rich whether they preferred a slave to a 
citizen; aman unqualified to serve in warto a soldier; an 
alien to amemberor the Republic ; and which they thought 
would be more zealous tor its interest? Then, as to the 
misery of the poor: * The wild beasts of Italy have caves 
and dens to shelter them; but the peeple, who expose their 
lives for the defense of Ilaly, are allowed nothing but the 
light and air; they wander up and down with their wives 
and children, without house and without habitation. Our 
generals mock the soldiers; when, in battle, they exhort 
them to fight fortheirsepulchers and their household gods ; 
for, amongst all that great number of Romans, there is not 
ora sepuleher of his 
ancestors. They fight and die, solely to maintain the riches 
and luxury of others; and are stiled the lords of the uni- 
verse, While they have not a single foot of ground in their 
poss¢ ssion.’ ”’ 


Smith, in the second volume, page 291, of his 
Greek and Roman Biographical Dicuonary, speak- 
ing of ‘Tiberius Gracchus, and the reasons for his 


proposed legislation, says: 


‘tlis brother Caius related, in some of his works, that 


( 
Tiberius, on his march to Spain, in (B. C.) 137, as he was 
' ! 


| tion the deserted stat 


passing through Etruria, observed with grief and indigna- 
of that fertile country; thousands 
of foreign slaves in chains were employed in cultivating the 
land and tending the flocks upon the immense estates of 


} the wealthy, while the poorer classes of Roman citizens, 


° ° e ° | 
For the purposes of education, building rail- 


roads, opening all the avenues of trade, and of sub- 
duing the wilderness, the best disposition to be 
made of these lands is to grant them in limited 
quantities to the settler, and thus secure him in his 
earnings, by which he would have the means to 


surround himself with comfort and make his fire- || 


side happy; to erect the school house, the church, 
and all the other ornaments of a higher civiliza- 
tion, and rear his children educated and respected 


| membersof society. This policy will not only add 
to the revenues of the General Government and | 


the taxable property of the new States, but will 
increase the productive industry and commerce of 
the whole country, while strengthening all the ele- 
ments of national greatness. 

The first step in the decline of empires is the 
neglect of their agricultural interest, and with its 
decay crumbles national power. It is the great 


fact stamped on all the ruins that strew the path- | 
way of civilization. When the world’s unwritten | 


| history shall be correctly deciphered, the record 


of the rise, progress, and fall of empires will be 


cline of agriculture. Hooke, in describing the 
condition of agriculture among the Romans more 
than two thousand years ago, the process of 


absorption of the lands by the rich, and their con- | 


sequent cultivation by slaves, furnishes the stu- 
dent of history with the secret causes that under- 


mined the empire and destroyed its liberties. I | 


read from book six, chapter seven, of his History 
of Rome, volume two, page 522: 
* From the earliest times of Rome, it had been the cus- 


tom of the Romans, when they subdued any of the nations 
in Italy, to deprive them of a part of their territory. A por- 


| tion of these lands was sold, and the rest given to the poorer 
| citizens; on conditions, says .ppian, of their paying annu- 
| ally a tenth of the corn and a fifth of the fruits of trees, be- 


sides a certain number of great and smal! cattle. In process 
of time, the rich, by various means, got possession of the 








who were thus thrown out of employment, had seareely 
their daily bread, or a clod of earth to call their own. He 
is said to have been roused through that circumstance to 
exert himself in endeavoring to remedy this evil.”’ 


Had the policy advocated by Gracchus, of dis- 
tributing the public lands among the landless citi- 
zens of the nation, been adopted, the Roman fields 
would have been cultivated by free men instead 
of slaves, and there would have been a race of 
men to stay the ravages of the barbarian. The 
eternal city would not then have fallen an easy 
prey tothe Goth and Vandal; but the star of her 
empire might have waved in triumph long after 
the ivy twined her broken columns. 

With homes and firesides to defend, the arms 
and hearts of an independent yeomanry are a 
surer and more impregnable defense than battle- 
ment, wall, or tower. While the population of a 
country are the proprietors of the land which they 
till, they have an interest to surround their fire- 
sides with comfort and make their homes happy 
—the great incentive to industry, frugality, and 
sobriety. It is such habits alone that vive security 
toa government and form the real elements of 
national greatness and power. 

National disasters are not the growth of a day, 


| but the fruit of long years of injustice and wrong. 
but the history of the rise, development, and de- }} 43 
i |} often require ages to germinate and ripen Into 


The seeds planted by false, pernicious legislation, 


their harvests of ruin and death. The most per- 
nicious of all the baleful seeds of national exist- 
ence, is a policy that degrades its labor When- 
ever agricultural labor becomes dishonorable, it 
will, of course, be confined to those who have no 
interest in the soil they till; and when the laborer 
ceases to have any interest in the land he culti- 
vates, he ceases to have a stake in the advance- 


| ment and good order of society, for he has noth- 


ing to lose, nothing to defend, nothing to hope 
for. The associations of an independent freehold 


| are eminently calculated to ennoble and elevate 
| the possessor. It is the life-spring of a manly na- 


1} 
iI 


tional character, and of a generous patriotism; a 


patriotism that rushes to the defense of the coun- 
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try and the vindication of its honor, with the same 
zeal and alacrity that it guards the hearthstone 
and the fireside. Wherever Freedom has unfurled 
her banner, the men who have rallied around to 
sustain and uphold it have come from the work- 
shop and the ficld, where, inured to heat and to 
aad. and to all the inclemencies of the seasons, 
they have acquired the hardihood necessary to en- 
dure the trials and privations ef the camp. An 
independent yeomanry, scattered over our vast 
domain, is the best and surest guarantee for the 
perpetuity of our liberties; for their arms are the 
citadel of a nation’s power, their hearts the bul- 
warks of liberty. Let the public domain, then, 
be set apart as the patrimony of labor, by pre- 
venting its absorption into large estates by cap- 
ital, and its consequent cultivation by ** tenants 
and slaves,’’ instead of independent freeholders. 
The proposition to change our land policy, so 
as to accomplish so desirable a result, by securing 
to the pioneer a home on the public domain at the 
bare cost of survey and transfer, is often rejected 
by those whe have given but little thought to the 
subject as leveling and agrarian. When was there 
everan effort made, since the world began, to wrest 
from power its ill-votten rains, or to restore to 
man his inalienable rights, but it has been met 
with the shout of leveling and agrarian? That is 
the alarm cry of the devotee of the past, with 
which he ever strives to prevent all reforms or 
innovations upon established usages. Behind 
such a bulwark old abuses intrench themselves, 
and attempt to maintain their position by hurling 
against every assailant terms of odium and re- 
proach, made so by the coloring of the adherents 
of prerogative and power. Until within a very 
recent period the chroniclers of the race have been, 
for the most part, sycophants of the reigning 
classes; and, cee allied with the State, have 
glossed over its cotemporancous despotsm and | 
wrongs, While they have branded the true defend- 
ers of the rights of the people, and the champions 
of honorable labor, as the outlaws of history. 
Because the Roman Graechi proposed to ele- 
vate the Roman citizen, by dignifying his labor 
and restoring him to the rights of which he had 
been unjustly deprived by the oligarchy who con- 
trolled the State, their name was made synony- 
mous with infamy—as arch disturbers of all that 
was good in society, till Niebuhr tore off the 
vail of two thousand years of obloquy, and vin- 
dicated to future times their inemortes as true 
defenders of the rights of the people, and advo- 
cates of the best interestsand glory of their coun- 
try. Such has been the fate of the world’s re- 
formers. Is it not time that we learned wisdom 
from the chronicles of the past, and ceased a blind 
reverence for customs or institutions, because of 
their gray age? Why should not the American 
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statesman adapt the legislation of the country to 
the development of its material resources, the 
rromotion of its industrial interests, and thereby 
dignity its labor, and make strong the prime ele- 
ments of national power ? 

Let this vast domain, then, be set apart and 
consecrated as a patrimony to the sons of toil; 
close your land office forever against the specu- 
lator, and thereby prevent the capital of the coun- 
try seeking that kind of investment from absorb- 
ing the hard earnings of labor without rendering 
an equivalent. While the laborer is thus crushed 
by this system established by the Government, 
by which so large an amount ts abstracted from 
his earnings for the benefit of the speculator, in 


Statement exhibiting the value of foreign merchandise imported, re xrported, and consumed, annually, from 189] tol 
inclusive ; and also the estimated population and rate of &nsumption per capita during the same period 
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addition to all the other disadvantages 
beset the unequal struggle between the 
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Years ending— Sw Population. Set 
Jonsumed i | alc 
| Imported. Reéxported. . a | * 

September 30, | Poe $62.525,72 $21.302.488 $11,283,936 | 9,960,974 414 
ee B34 11 27,286.202 69,955.339 | 19,283,757 "8 # 

RSS eG oa8 orc 77.579,267 97 543,622 50,035,645 | 10,606,540 471 

TBE co anche 80,549,007 25,337,157 55,211,850 | 10,929,393 505 

Ds isd wee bs 96,340,075 32,590,643 63.749.432 | 11,252,106 > 66 

3s PERO Ee 24,974,477 21,539,612 60,434,865 | 11,574,889 ) 29 

EE isnt aba Get’ 79,434,068 93.403.136 5$.080,929 | 11.897.672 ‘ 7 

LOBE 5 oc sn vans 88,509,824 21,595,017 66,914,807 | 12,220,455 5 47 
7. eheeenmeeeiens 74,492,527 57,834,049 | 12,243,938 | 4 6) 

Cee er ee 70,876,920 56,489,441 12,566,020 | 4 39 

PER soos ssh eu be 103.191,124 83,157,598 | 13,286,364 6 95 
PANEER bese Cees ee% 101,029,266 76,989,793 | 13,706,707 5 61 

DOOR van Wabis ake 108,118,311 19,829,735 ODD | 14,127,050 6 95 

Ss ak WER rahe 226.52] 332 23,312,811 | 103,208,521 14,547,393 } 7 09 

Ae 149,895,742 20,504,495 129,391,247 14,967,736 8 64 

eft 189,920,035 21,746,350 168,233,675 | 15,388,079 | 1093 

Bei esitsva cetes 140,989,217 91,854.962 | 119,124,255 15,808,422 | 753 

knee eee cune 113,717,404 12,452,795 101,264,609 | 16,228,765 | 6 283 

Sk tbkeb cass se 162,082,122 17,494,525 144,597,607 | 16,649,108 | 8 68 

Des ccumess ohn 107,141 e490 18,199,312 88,951,207 | 17,069,453 | 5 2 

PEE sake chive cess 127,946,177 | 15,469,081 112,477,096 | 17,612,507 | 6 38 

NOOR sv 00eh weve 100,162,087 11,721,538 88,440,549 | 18,155,561 48 

Nine months to June 30, 1845............ 64,753,799 6.552.697 58,201,102 | 18,698,615 3 1 
Year to June 30, SO scarab ssp has 108,435,035 | 11,484,867 96.950, 168 19,241,670 | 563 
SEDs nk onnd eS uae 117,254,564 15,346,830 101,907,734 19,784,725 | 515 

BUR cipas bo rens 125 691.797 11 346,623 110,345,174 20,327,780 | 5 2 

ROM A tiveweesues 146.545.6388 8,011,158 38,534,480 | 20,780,835 | 6 60 

SO weins Newswee 154,998,928 | 21,128,019 133,870,918 | 21,413,890 | 63 

EM KG6s Se ennaes 147,857,439 | 13,088,865 134,768,574 | 21,956,945 | 613 

i Se eae 178,138,318 | 14,951,808 163,186,510 23,246,301 | 72 

eee 216,224,932 | 21,698,293 194,526,639 24,250,000 | 8 02 | 

FUR bc 0ke bab ene 212,945,442 | 17,289,382 195,656.060 24,500,000 8 00 

ak i tclonicntacal | 267,978,647 | 17,558,460 250,420,187 25,000,000 | 10 

SRS oes peck 304,562,381 | 24,850,194 279,712,187 25,750,000 | 10 00 

i Panns Saas nea 961,463,520 | 28,448,293 233,020,227 | 26,500,000 | 8 79 

1855 oT 314,639,942 16,378,578 298,261,364 27,400,000 | 108 

BBE cis Sota oie | 360,890,141 | 23,975,617 335,914,524 28,500,000 | 118 

[S58 500 2cns sees 289,613,150 | 30,886,142 251,727,008 29,500,000 | 8 50 

1958. nae us a 338,768,130 | 20,895,077 317,873,053 | 30,385,000 —% 10 46 

Gelling: cited oir dae Re | $5,929,184,579 | $760.177,341 | $5,169,007,238 “ ie 

| Treasury Department, Reoister’s Orrice, November, 1859. F. BIGGER, Register. 


Statement showing the arcas of the several land States and Territories, the amount of land disposed of by sale and otherwise, and the amount unsold and undis- 








posed of on the 30th of June, 1857. 















































a — | on 3 - ¢ * } o> ®*Sa=_ a 228 a ¢ 
Areas of the land States =o 5 =" S ew cece. fis z && = | £36 
and ‘Territories, exclusive se £e z= oe == = Be os rs é z= ete 
States and Territories. of water, pac | Bae | foes esc | SeeSy| Gsde | see | 2S: | 
eee |e ae e228 | €322 soe 46 SB528| ess EE: SEES 
Square miles. Acres. =~ Shale ae indie age sag tag es Ese oC 
a adil ateiaicads ellen masdaphtanalebinigld A estate tat ee 
RPDS. ww occcdcccct eonese teveseee 39.964 *25,576,960 | 16,770,984 - 16,770,984 12,822,793.06 727,528 1,243,001.77 32,141.24 
BUGIAWA .cvecsccseccecccecccecs 33,809 | *21,637,760 | 21,487,760 - 21,487,760 16, 111,221.32 673,357 1,609,861.61 843.44 
i  POPPerrrirerivi eerie rie 55410 | 46 35,462,400 | - 35,454,262 19,226, 103.92 1,001,795 - 500,000.00 | 954.64 
Mifemourl ...... ceccesccccccscess 65,037 | 41,598,898 24,782 | 41,186,654 18,206 454.13 1,222,179 - 500,000.00 | rer 
| CR ih inans ceeben seas 'ssss $50,043 | 31,993,813 33,707 | 31,903,283 16,128, 168.57 925,814 | 21,949.46 500,000.00 | 1,981.03 
S PRMUORNUIIIM. . cn cccc ence cccccnces 87.337 | 723,895,689 | 23,895,680 - 23,892,577 $11,492,671.55 860,624 - 500,000.00 | 15,965.01 
EsOUISIETIR. . owes cccccccccccceces 41,346 | 26.461,440 | 24,039,319 2,442,121 19,231,161 4,404 ,397.08 832,124 - 500,000.00 8,412.98 
| |S ESITI Eee 56,451 | 36,128,640 | 35,128,640 S4,115,710 11,201 553.22 1,113,477 - 1,250,000.00 | : 4,080) “ 
APKANEAS 2. .ccrecccvesscosceees 52,188 33,406,720 | 33,279,008 127,712 ; 32,618,409 5,307, 166.76 932,540 2,097.43 500,000.00 | 139,366.~0 
PUOTEER wiccccccsctecccccceseses 59,268 37,931,520 | 25,362,287 12,569,253 | 18,876,615 1,616,433.05 954,583 20,924.22 500,000.00 | 52,114.00 
MEE i iied oun k big vsess 6 i 54.930 | 25.155,200 | 31,074,598 1,080,602 | 24,888,670 | 11,430,815.28 951,224 - $1,385,078.22 | 13,226.86 
| PEO. ccucc wa scwale ieccuies 53,924 | 34,511,360 | 28,419,823 6,091,537 | 24,131,412 9,262,863.96 1,004,728 - 1,069,371.99 | 5,700.02 
California... ... he cntbceeteseses 188,981 | 120,947,840 | 21,611,447 $9,336,393 | - 6,765,404 - 500,000.00 | - 
| Minnesota Territory ............ 141,839 90,776,969 | 12,188,281 78,588,679 | 2,508,710 1,734,098.59 5,089,244 - §340,000,00 | " 
Oregon Territory. ............+5 196,295 | 125,628,800 | 4,443,831 | 191,184,969 | - 41,029.20 | 6,892,124 : : | - 
Washington Territory.......... 126.547 80,990,080 | 739,992 | 80,250,088 { 1,154.79 4,545,529 - - . 
New Mexico Territory......... 256,309 | 164,037,760 | 107,928 163,929,832 | 8,826,956 - - | : 
Utah Tetritory...........6.5... i 220,196 | 140,925,440 | 1,999,908 | = 138,925,53: - - 7,781,707 - - _ 
Nebraska Territory. ............ i H2438 | 219,160,220 | 1,902,541 | 217,257,779 | : 28,590.58 | 12,175,573 - - | < 
Kansas Territory. ............5+ 126,283 | 80,821,129 | 3,826,326 | 76,994,794 | 17,350.86 4,460,062 - ; 
tndian Territory. .............. 67,020 42,892,800 | . 42,892,800 | ~ - ~ - | - 
inc Seat ee Sk os Oe St) Pcie nes Re ihee 
a | a 
| eo MP eT yer Tete wees} 2,985,625 | 1,450,000,090 | 399,333,464 | 1,041,710,560 327,066,207 139,032,865.84 | 67,736,572 | 44,971.11 10,897,313.59 | 279,792.07 





* Includes reserves under deeds of cession. 
¢ Exclusive of Chickasaw cession. 








Includes the estimated quantity of 560,000 acres of the Des Moines river grant, situated in this State above the Raccvon fork of the Des Moines river. 
Is the estimate of the Des Moines river grant in this Territory, as above. 
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eee = PRS ee Sen areas “‘iustitiaeecaiteaiteen aes & ne vs 
————— x= ' zo } Press 
= =e = Ze . eaceésr | 
s pa £2 & a_ 3 Sete ge | 
; | § "8 : | Se ke @* (| Soegae 
ethnai tii | he ec = an 00 | bo St—-*=c |} 
States and Territories. oe = 5 = arc ‘~ | 45208 
| < 2 >. e |} Ges | é | SeSkES | 
t | § gs : Shs s | Sceees | 
‘ | = Lo : > wen | 2 on mOSH 
’ co S n | 3 | i | 
‘ Ohid ..cccesceeesceccesecces Sceececser 1,804,423.96 | 94.96 8.805.976.00 26,459.80 32.438.18 41.651.26 
ete tn dias vaspueamerarks 1,304,496.61 23,040 149,102.00 | 399,880.53 | 1,950,997.590 56,239.28 
| inois cece cence sees e sees eres sees eers 9,648.850.68 | 121.629 | 188.901.6] 1.833.419.94 2.595.053 294,149.52 
. Missouri . <i gigiew el CUAUEN 2 O40 be VeCW eens | 5,274,873.20 | 46.080 1.362.455. 10 4.064.788.94 1,815,435 | 9,106 267.02 | 
n Alab AINA cccccc cece cecere cree cere cece | 1,040,924.95 23,040 2.5 - 213,386.65 k 8,292,742.51 
MississiPPle ever cece cece sere een scenes - - 688,083.25 6 1249.88 | 
Louisiald ..cecrcececcesscescecccoces - - * 2.099 903.9} 1,102 5,.972.499.41 } 
MichiBAN scccoscccccscocscccccccesess 13,200 : 46.080 | 109,300.83 ; 126,711.25 3.096.000 9.793,859.39 
, ckghth sss s'sedhotsaveshiverlbcds sey 10.600 1,889.933.05 46,080 | : 118-451.12 1.465.297 14,968,829.68 | 
Florida ..seeeeeee eect eee eeee eer eees | 6,240 | 413,719.81 305.75 | 3,739,789.00 1.814.400 17.182.519.17 | 
LOWaeccecccsccescees cocecces cece &.. 3,840 11 963,703.30 46.080 | ’ ‘ 3.456.000 4,041, 543.93 | 
WisCODSID cscs eeeeeecereee eee eeeeee 6,400 4,730,137.17 46 080 137,894.27 : ! 36,880.99 | 2,359,000.00 1,622,800 14,238 ,497.80 
CalifOrmia ...eee cece ce eeeeeeceeee cece : | - ! - | - | - . | = 113,682,436.00 | 
Minnesota Territory «eee. eeeeeee eens | - | 2,867,280.00 | - - . - | 4,416,000 76 330,337.41 | 
Oregon TerritOry esse cceceeeeeceee cece - | - a | - | . - 118,695,646.80 | 
Washington Territory patheateer bo000% ~ | - | ~ | | ' 76.443.396.21 
New Mexicd TeIrritOry ...- ccccccccecs | . | . } - a | 155.210,804.00 | 
Uralh TerritOry ...6 cece cece ee cece eens | - - - a . } “| 133.143.733.00 
Nebraska TCrritOry....cceseccccces eoel - 37,720.00 | - | - | - | } ! } 206,918,496.42 | 
Kansas Territory. ccssccee cece cece ene - | 125,840.00 - } | - - | | 76 217,867.14 
Indian Territory ....6- eoersescececscce - - | - - | ° | . 42.892,800.00 
nines Siciealeaiiatibat a siiacin eames Es . . . }— sin - i - inaiieieanie | mw 
With, «casita cone saben ee een 50,860 44,109,879.83 422,395 3,400,725.53 | 8.955.383.75 | 8,923,903.21 | 21,948,916.24 95,403,993 | 1,088,792,498.83 
GeneraL Lanp OrrFice, February 15, 1858. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, || the irrepressible conflict is still going on, and that } Many accusations have been brought against 
ao it will not be permitted by gentlemen on the other || the people of the North, or rather the Republican 
) SPEECH OF HON. A. A. BURNHAM,, | side to cease. Noteven allowing this House to |) party, to show why they are not, as a party, en- 
| ’ ite ele) be organized; not even allowing its constitutional | titled to the confidence of the American people. 
OF CONNECTICUT, officers to be chosen, so that it might re Itis charged upon us that we are a sectional party. 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, with decorum and in order, they thrust this fire- |; And what are the reasons that are urged to show 
March 7, 1860 brand into these excitable elements which are so | this? They tellus thatwe have no Representatives 
; ; ‘ -asily inflamed by the discussion of this questio: Y $( ‘rn States is Bi Tell, sir 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the easily inflam d by the discussion of this question, | froms yuthern States upon this floor. Well, sir, 
spat the Ublan Mr. REAGAN. I do not wish to interruptthe | that may be true. Butif the question whether 
state of the ‘aa ° “ é 
att sa gentleman, but I would like toask hima question. | we are or are not a sectional party depends upon 
Mr. Bl RNHAM said: : os Mr. BURNHAM. I would be obliged to the | the locality of our Representatives, then I say, if 
Mr. CiainMan: The President of the United | pentloman if he will not interrupt me. I thinkit | the time shall come, as I trust itmay soon come, 
et, © his annual message to the two Houses | much better that these interruptions should net || when we shall find Republican Representatives 
of Congress, congratulates us as follows: | be allowed from slave States occupying seats upon this floor, 
“T cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from of course, to that extent, we shall cease to be sec- 
) by the Supreine Court of the United States of the question ~ . . } ] , t al; { 1 | increases . nec 
: H ped ; cticut yie , » rentlems ional; and as the number increases, so our sec- 
: of slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect Conne cticut yie ld the floor to the gentleman from oe. - oe - ae anne, al 
so truly formidable at the commencement of my adminis- Texas? ~ ; tionalism Wu diminish, though our policy remain 
. tration. The righthas been established of every citizen to Mr. BURNHAM. I do not, with all respect the same; and, sir, judged by the same rule, how 
" take his property of any kind, including slaves, into the | to the gentleman from Texas. long will it be before the Democratic party will 
9 nmon Territories, belonging equally to all the States of ‘or » than eis reeks - Chairman, we | become sectional? If the fact that we have no Rep- 
g the Confederacy, and to have it protected there under the I es than eight weeks, Mr. Chairman, - ee Seen 1? If the fa ‘ hat we have noR I 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress nora Territorial | on this side of the House sat her quipuy, peace- || resentatives from southern States proves us to be 
) Legislature, nor any human power, has any authority to | ably, under a storm—an incessant storm—of cal- | a sectional party, how long, let me inquire, will it 
" anni or impair this genes right. ae ee syne gr umny and abuse poured upon us and upon our | be, inall probability, before the Democratic party 
—_ nounal of the country, Which is aco irdinate branch of the 1 ; 1 ° vars! . = 36 > 7 + 
aS », such as renture to say, coul ( Y es ote 1e same charge? - 
Government, has sanctioned and affirmed these principles | P* ople, su h as, I venture t » Say, Cou d find no vill be subjected to the same ¢ har: , 3 heir num 
of constitutional law, so manifestly just inthemselves,and | parallel in the past annals of congressional his- bers from the North are growing ‘ beautifully 
s0 well calculated to promote peace and harmony among | tory, and, as I hope, will not find a parallel in | less’’ as the policy of the party 1s becoming more 
he States. | the future; in which vituperation took the place || and more thoroughly developed, so that they are 
8 Itwould seem, Mr. Chairman, thatif thiswhole | of argument, and epithets abounded more than |; becoming very rapidly a sectional party, upon the 
“1 question touching the rights of slave property in | facts. Our opponents, pursuing a course which || Same reasoning that they charge us with being so. 
the Territories of the United States had thus been | assumed at the outset that the Republican mem- Sir, the member from Wisconsin {Mr. LARRA- 
nally and completely settled by the Supreme | bers had not equal rights here with themselves, BEE] urges another reason for regarding the Re- 
Court of the United States, as the President de- || ask the House to pronounce, by a deliberate vote publican one as sectional and aggressive—one 
clares it to have been, those in whose favor this | on the passage of a resolution, that members en- which I do not remember to have heard urged 
i question has been settled might, for a while at | tertaining certain political opinions, or having before. After alluding to the habeas corpus act, 
: least, have permitted this exciting topic to remain | indorsed certain opinions, either advisedly or un- |, penne liberty bills, Wisconsin platforms, k&e., 
atrest. Ifthoseagainst whose interestsandagainst | advisedly, were unfit to oceupy the position of |) he adds: 
o4 Whose opinions this question had been thus set- | Speaker of this House; thereby undertaking to “ Took at the fact that a very large proportion of the Chria- 
1 tled were content not to renew this exciting sub- | distinguish between the rights of members on this || tian ininisters who fill the pulpits of the North are members 
4 ject, which had so much and so long disturbed | floor to entertain their own opinions on political || ¢f tre Republican party ; and that they persistently denounce 





ic country, those in whose favor it had been set- 
led should have allowed the subject to rest in 
peace. So far as | know, so far as I believe, there 


‘ent, were affiliated with them, yet, at-the very 
Outset of this session—at its very commencement 
—a state of things arose, and was for more than 
eight weeks continued, which has rendered it quite 


evident to even the most careless observer, that . 


questions; as if it required some other an¢ higher 


| qualification, politically, to occupy a seat in that 
| chair than to occupy a seat on this floor. The res- 


| they have chosen for themselves. 


respect which is due from me to members of this | 


House, as to speak of them by the names which 
L think our 


discussions here should be characterized by calm- | 


ness, fairness, and courtesy. 


African slavery as a sin against God and humanity.”’ 


Well, this may be a fact, as the member as- 
serts. I have not the means to deny it, but shall 


v0 was no disposition on the part of members of the || olution was not only disrespectful in terms to || have to admit that it may be true; and we must 
~) Republican party who occupy seats inthis House | members Who entertained these opinions, but was, || take all the consequences of the admission, espe- 
os to renew, unnecessarily, this disturbing agitation. || through them, alike disrespectful to their constit- | cially as the member states them to be Christian 
x» So far as I know and believe, they were content || uents, to the people who sent them here, knowing || ministers. 
and ready to leave it, for the present at least, and | full well what opinions they entertained. But they complain further, that we of the North 
to unite with those who came here also opponents | Ido not wish to speak further in regard to the || are radically wrong in opinion upon this ques- 
of this Administration (though differing with us, | course of that debate, or of its characteristics from || tion of slavery. The gentlemen from Alabama 
many of them, on this subject) in ferreting out its | the beginning to the end. {Mr, Curry] urged this as the foundation of all 
abuses, corruptions, and extravagances, in order | Parties in this country are known by names | the difficulty growing out of this question, they 
that the people of the country might be fully pos- | which they have respectively chosen to designate || claiming, on the one hand, that the institution of 
sessed of the facts. Notwithstanding these were | themselves; and whenever I shall have occasion to || slavery is sanctioned by the laws of nature and 
r¢ the purposes, and this the disposition of the Re- || speak of those parties | hope that I may so far |, the laws of God, while we hold to the contrary; 
07 publican members, and of those who, to some ex- | observe the proprieties of the occasion, and the | and they demand of us that we shall go home and 


correct the public opinion of th North on this 
subject of the right or wrong of holding human 
beings in bondage. 

Sir, we at the North do hold that slavery has 


' ne sanetion either in natural law or by Divine 
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authority, and we do so teach whenever we havi 

oceasion to speak upon this subject. So, conte. 
men, your iors held,and so your fathers taught; 
and you will excuse us if we choose to follow in 

the clear licht of your fathers’ teachings, rather 
than to grope in the darkness of yours. 

Our opponents demand, sir, that we shall go 
home, and stop the discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion among our people, and that we shall silence 
the utterances of the press on this subject. They 
forget that the North is free, and has none but 
free men. ‘They regard a free press and free 
speech as the surest safeguards of their liberties, 
and will never consent to strike them down. Sla- 
very, gentlemen, is your institution, not ours, 
We have no responsibility on account of itin your 
States, and claim no right to interfere with it 
there. But freedom of speech and of the press is 
our institution, and not yours, and we shall not 
trammel either at your dictation. They demand, 
sir, of the people of the North, that they shall dis- 
band the ** Black Republican party,’ as they are 
leased to call it. Sur, this demand is too ridicu- 
ously extravagant to desege attention. ‘They 
say tothe people ofthe North, ‘If you would con- 
ciliate the South; If you would restore those fra- 
ternal feclings that once existed between the two 
sections, turnout these Republican Representa- 
tives from their seats in this House, and fill them 
with ‘conservative’ men.’’ Let me tell the gen- 
themen who make this demand that those at the 
North who will listen to this appeal have not the 
power to grant the request. 

There has, sir, in the course of this discussion 
by members on the other side, appeared tome to be 
a great deal of misapprehension of the real senti- 
ments of the North in regard to this question of 
slavery. They have carelessly and loosely gath- 
ered together extracts from the speeches of ex- 
treme Abolitionists of one stripe and another, and 
from their papers, and aheiba them alongside of 
extracts from the speeches of the most conserva- 
tive men of the Republican party, making no dis- 
unetion between them, and representing them all 
as having a common object, and as entertaining 
common sentiments. 

Sir, there are various classes of opinion in the 
North touching this question of slavery. There 
ure even two classes of what are termed Aboli- 
tionists—the Garrison school, who believe that 
the Constitution, recognizing the institution of 
slavery, is one so morally imperfect that it im- 
yoxes no obligations upon men to act under it. 
Chere is another class, belonging, I believe, to the 
Gerritt Smith school, who believe that the Con- 
sutution, so far from recognizing slavery, is, in 
fact, an anti-slavery instrument, and confers upon 
Congress power to abolish slavery even in the 
States. Butboth of these classes are distinct from 
the Republican party. The Garrison Abolition- 
ists do not, as | believe, ordinarily vote at all, 
holding it to-be wrong to act politically under the 
Consttution, beeause, as they say, it tolerates 
slavery; whereas the other class have a political 
organization of their own, and enter the contest 
in some of the northern States against the Repub- 
lican party. 

Sir, there should be more of the spirit of can- 
dor, of fairness, and of justice, in classifying pub- 
lic Opimon upon this subject. The Republican 


party are not responsible for the extreme opin- | 


ions qf these men. I[tmay be, indeed, as has been 
charged, that in some of the elections they, to 


some extent, vote with the Republican organiza- | 


tion; it would be very likely to be true; it would be 
very hiely that they should give their support to 


that party; for, though we do not come up to the | 


extreme of their demands, we are in favor of pre- 
venting the extension of slavery, which they so 
much loathe, in the Territories of this Republic. 


But, because they do sometimes act with us, does | 


that make us responsible for their extreme opin- 
tons? 
It may be that, in certain sections of the North, 


there are even members of our own organization | 


who entertain what may be thoueht extreme 
opinions, and which would not be approved by 
the great mass of Republicans. Are we, then, as 


a party, to be held responsible for their views? || 


Not at all. Weare responsible for the principles 
which we lay down in our national platforms as 
a national organization; those whieh we can all 
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adopt; those to which we do all assent; and it is 
from these you are to learn our policy, and from 
these alone. There may be measures adopted 


and local platforms established, in one section of | 
the North, which would not be approved by those | 
in another section; and if there be such, we are | 
not to be held responsible for them, unless we | 


incorporate them in the general platform which 
we all approve. 
And so with our opponents; there are men at 


the South, where their party is controlled, who | 


hold that the laws abolishing or prohibiting the 


African slave trade should be repealed; that the | 


traffic is right and proper. They hold their con- 
ventions at the South, called for the very purpose 


of concerting measures to procure the repeal of | 


those laws. There are men at the South, and 
they in large numbers occupy seats in this House, 


who proclaim that, im case of the success of the 


Republican party at the next presidential election, | 


they will rend asunder the ties which bind this 
Union together; and none of thgir party here are 
heard rebuking them. ‘They send commission- 
ers from one State to another, to concert meas- 
ures for ultimate resistance to the Federal author- 
ity. They pass laws by which they assume 
control of the mails, and rifle them of what they 
may deem to be obnoxious matter. 

Sir, would the northern Democracy like to be 
held responsible for all the extreme views which 
some of these gentlemen entertain? Would you 
not ask our attention to the platform which your 
national convention shall adopt? Would you not 
demand that, as a party, you should be tried by 
that,and not by the views that may be proclaimed 
by extreme men in South Carolina or in Missis- 
sippi? 


Now, sir, I ask the attention of the committee | 


for a moment to the platform adopted by the Re- 
publican party of this country in their last na- 
tional convention, and particularly to that part of 
it which indicates our opinions and policy on this 
question of slavery, and to which the other side 
have principally objected. And first, is the re- 
assertion of the great fundamental truth of the 
Declaration of Independence, that ‘all men are 
created equal,’? &e. This our opponents declare 
to be a fundamental error, and our reassertion ef 
it high evidence of our sectionalism and spirit of 
aggression upon the insututions of the South. 
Sir, have we not fallen upon evil times, when men 
are thus denounced for maintaining this grand 
truth? Dazzled, it may be, by its * glittering 
reneralities®”’ we do, indeed, hold to these great 
principles in their broadest sense, without quali- 
fication and without exception of classes. We 
believe the great, learned, wise, and good man who 
penned that Declaration knew full well the proper 
phrase to express his meaning; and that when he 
declared that all men were created equal; that all 
men were endowed by their Creator with the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 
that these rights were inalienable, he meant pre- 
cisely what he said, and nothing less. And we do 
most entirely repudiate the doctrine which is now 
socommon with the Democracy, and which was re- 
cently approved by the distinguished Senator from 


| Illinois, [Mr. Doveras,] ina — in the Senate, 


that this is all to be understood with an exception 


against a particular race; and could I reach the | 


ear of the thousands of free men in this land who, 
it may be, are born to a life of labor—a life of 
toil—I would warn them to beware how they tol- 
erate, much more encourage, this monstrous doc- 
trine, and to consider seriously whether the same 
reasoning by which its advocates seek t@ exclude 
one race may not very naturally and very easily 
be applied to other classes, when the necessity, or 
even the convenience, of the more powerful may 
demand it. 
Next, sir, the resolution, as follows: 


“3. Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Con- | 


gress sovereign power over the Territories of the United 


| States tor theirgovernment, and that, in the exercise of this 
| power, it is both the right and the duty of Congress to pro- 


hibit in its Territories those twin relics of barbarism, po- 
lygamy and slavery.”’ 

The objection to this resolution of the Repub- 
lican platform, identical in substance with the or- 
dinance of 1787, (except the polygamy, which was 
not then an institution in this country,) is that it 
claims for Congress the constitutional authority 
to legislate upon the question of slavery in the 


_ addition, it expresses the opinion that 
| ought so to exercise that constitutional] pow 
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Territories of the United States; and becays, 


21h 
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og: . CT as 
to prohibit the existence of slavery therein. p 


cause we entertain these views, and because ie 
they claim, if our party shall be successful in the 
coming presidendial election, we shall proceed 
to carry out these views, they declare to us that 
they will secede from thisUnion. Now, I know 
that there may be many honest people, even vA 
the North, who, from this constant clamor that js 
made and kept up by our opponents against jy. 
on account of our alleged sectionalism—I gay | 
know that there may be many honest cons, a 
tive people desiring peace, who really believe that 
there is something in the policy or platform of 
the Republican party which is new, which js dis. 
turbing, which is an innovation upon the pag; 
volicy of the Gofernment; and it is because | 
Know this, that I propose, to such extent as] may 
be able, to disabuse their minds in regard to oir 
policy, and in regard to our position. The R 


e- 
publican party in this respect occupies thy ‘en 
conservative position; they stand where the fat} 
stood; they maintain the doctrines in this respect 
that the fathers maintained. 

‘They regard the institution as a great moral 
and political evil, and would that it had no ex. 
istence; they are not unaware of the difficulties 
which beset it, and do not intend to promote spe. 
tional jealousy and hatred by ill-timed and nis. 
placed discussions; they will not listen to th 
cry of the fanatic, nor favor the designs of t)y 
political schemer from the North or the Sout), 
nor will they ever disturb or trench upon the com- 
promises of the Constitution; they believe the 
institution local and domestic—to be established 
or abolished by the States themselves, and alone 
subject to thew control. But being thus the in- 
stitution of a local sovereignty, and a franchise 
peculiar to itself, they deny that such sovereignty, 
or its people, can justly claim the right to regard 
it as transitory, and to erect it in the Territories 
of the United States, without the authority of 
Congress; and they believe that Congress may 
prohibit its introduction into the Territories while 
they remain such, And further, that its prolili- 
tion in the Territories will, by giving them a fire 


rs 


| population as they become States, tend ‘to form 


a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.’ 

‘* Believing that it is for the ‘ general welfare,’ 
for the benefit of all the States, and not for any 
part of them, that free territory should remain so, 
and that it is a legitimate subject of legisla- 
tion, they desire, without intending to disturb ex- 
isting rights, at all proper times, to discuss, in that 
spirit becoming brethren of a common household, 
the influences its extension is calculated to exert 
upon the human race and the destinies of the coun- 
try. And they doubt not that if, upon the whole, 
it shall appear that the heaven-born principles for 
which this Union was framed will be best pro- 
moted by such prohibition, those who believe theit 


| pecuniary interests or political relations will be 


thereby prejudiced will yield,in a becoming spit, 
interests so comparatively trivial to ‘ promote the 
general welfare.’ ”’ 

This, sir, is not my own language, but the lan- 


' guage of Senator Dickinson, then a Democratic 
| Senator from New York, uttered in the Senate 10 


1847, ina speech on the subject of the Wilmot 
proviso, which he then spoke as the unanimous 


sentiment of the great mass of people at the 


North, which was then true, but is now true only 
of the Republican party. He added: 

* Slavery, sir, is silently and slowly rolling its dark wave 
towards a tropical sun ; and God grant that, in His own good 


time, its subjects may there find happy institutions, as well 
as a congenial clime.”’ 


Sir, I need not go back to a very early period 
in the Government to show that the statesmen 0! 
the country approved and adopted the very doc- 
trines which the Republican party now mamtall 
in regard to the power of Congress over slavery 
in the Territories, and their duty to exercise it 


| the exclusion of that institution. 


Mr. CURRY. 


I desire to ask the gentieman 


| from what clause in the Censtitution he derives 
that power? 


1860. } 
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Mr. BURNHAM. From more than one clause; 
but | do not propose to argue that question at 
present; I prefer to proceed with my own course 
of ul gument. . ~ 

Mr. Chairman, when this Government was en- 
eared in a war with Mexico, it was charged upon 
Fy » Democratic party, which then controlled the 
Government, by their opponents, that the origin- 
- ne and coutinuing of the war was but a scheme 
ofthe slave interest toacquire new territory south- 
erly for the purpose of making it slave territory, 
to which the whole North was much opposed. 
And to protect themselves against this attack, the 
northern Democracy were obliged to avow their 
fixed de termination to have immediately applied 
to such territory as might be acquired, the sub- 
of the ordinance.of 1787, excluding slavery 
therefrom. And in pursuance of this avowed 
oliey, in the House of Representatives, on the 
ah of August, 1846, a bill being under consider- 
ation appropriating $2,000,000 to be placed in the 
hands of the President for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a peace with Mexico, Hon. David Wil- 
mot, then a Democratic Representative from the 
State of Pennsylvania, offered to that bill an 
amendment, providing, as a fundamental condi- 
tion of any territory being acquired from Mex- 
ico, and to the use of any money therein appro- 
priated, “that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall ever exist in any part of said 
territory, except for crime whereof the party shall 
first be duly convicted.’’ On the adoption of that 
amendment, the vote by tellers was—ayes 83, noes 
64. The whole House at that time consisted, | 
believe, of two hundred and twelve members, and 


stanct 
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ata proper time; placing his objection principally 
upon the ground that he would not vote for it inan 
appropriation bill furnishing money for the pur- 
pose of procuring a peace. He would, he said, | 
willingly vote for it to be a part of any treaty or 
of any resolution by which territory was pro- 
posed to be acquired. Mr. Cass, then a Demo- | 
cratic member of the Senate, from Michigan— 
although he at that session voted against it, it being 
generally understood thatat the previous session 
he had expressed his opinion in favor of it—put 
his opposition, not upon the want of authority in 
Congress to pass this proviso, but upon the ground 


| that it ought not to be incorporated into a bil! ap- 


propriating money for this purpose; neither, 1 
his opinion, ought it to have been incorporated 
into any treaty by which territories were to be 
acquired; because, to state his own argument, it 


| would put it within the power of one third of the 


only one hundred and forty-seven voted; so that |) 


it will be perceived there was not a full House | 


present on that occasion. Nearly or quite all 


trom the free States, both Whigs and Democrats, 


must have voted for it. In the Senate, at that ses- 
sion. it was lost for want of time; the hour having 
arrived at which the Senate was to adjourn without 


day. At the next session of Congress, this subject | 


- 


wastenewed, upon a bill appropriating $3,000,000 || 


forthe purpose of negotiating a treaty of peace with 
Mexico. ‘To that bill Mr. Hamurn, then a Dem- 
ocratic member from Maine, moved the same 
amendment in substance, as follows: 

“ Provided further, That there shall be neither slavery nor 


involuntary servitude in any territory upon the continent | 


of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed 


to the United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in | 


any other manner whatever, except for crime whereof the 
party shall have first been duly convicted,”’ &c. 

Mr. Dovexas, then a Democratic member from 
Iilinois, moved to amend that amendment by in- 


Senate to defeat the measure; whereas if it were | 
applied, or sought to be applied, when we came 
to the organization of the Territories, it could be 
adopted by a simple majority vote. | 

Mr. McC.ernanp, a Democratic member from | 
Illinois—the same, I understand, now a Repre- 
sentative from that State upon this floor—in re- 
gard to the constitutional power of Concress to | 
—, slavery in the ‘Territories, in the House, 

anuary, 1847, said: 

* As to the jurisdiction of Congress over the question of 
slavery, Mr. McCLERNAND was clear and confident in his 
views. He believed that Congress could not constitution 
ally in any way interfere with the institution of slavery in 
the slaveholding States, because the institution was local, 
and subject alone and exclusively to the jurisdiction of the 
States.” . * . *“In regard to the Territories | 
of the United States, the case was different. In regard to 
them the jurisdiction of this Government was supreme, and 
from very obvious principles. The power to acquire ter 
ritory is an incident to every Government. It exists ex vi 
termini. Every Government has claimed, and many of them 
have exercised it. This position predicated, what follows ? 
Of course, the natural, necessary, and resulting power to 
govern the territory acquired, which, being a complete 
power, of course involvesthe power to determine whether | 
slavery or any other particular institution shal] exist in the 
Territory.” 


Mr. Chairman, so much for the opinion, then, 


| of a member of this House who joins in the gen- 


eral clamor of sectionalism, as charged against the 
Republican party, because they now insist upon 


| the same constitutional power and authority in 


serting in its stead a proviso excluding slavery |! 


from all the Territories north of the line of 360 
3’, known as the Missouri compromise line; 
which was lost by a vote of ayes 82, noes 109. 
Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, then moved to 
amend by excluding slavery north of the line of 
36° 30’, extending that line at the same time to the 


Pacific, and allowing slavery south of that line, if | 
the people in framing a State constitution should |! 


authorize it. That was rejected by tellers—ayes 
Sl,noes 104. And, sir, finally, the Wilmot pro- 
viso, excluding slavery from all the Territories, 
was adopted on the yeas and nays, by a vote of 


yeas 115, nays 106. The South, with the excep- | 
tion of Mr. Houston, of Delaware, voted against || 


it, and both Whigs and Americans from the free 
States all voted for it; and only sixteen Democrats, 
out of some seventy fiom the free States, voted 
against it. 
from the free States who voted for it were J. Q. 
Adams, Ashmun, and R. C. Winthrop, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Hamlin, of Maine; and J. A. Rock- 
Well, a former distinguished Representative from 
the district which I have now the honor to repre- 
Sent. 

In the Senate this amendment was lost, most 
of the Democratic Senators from the North, I be- 
lieve, voting for it; and those even who voted 
against it, so far as their sentiments are recorded, 
did not put their votes upon the ground that Con- 
a had no power to exclude slavery. Mr. 

ickinson, to whom I have before alluded, now 
a distinguished Democrat, and, I believe, a pro- 
Spective candidate before the Charleston conven- 
on, although he voted against the Wilmot pro- 
viso, yetacknowledged the authority of Congress 
to pass it, and the propriety of Congress deing it 


Among the distinguished members || ' 
| ther; to purchase free territory, and leave it open to the 





| 
| 


Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery, 
in regard to which he was then so clear and con- 
fident. Doubtless he has changed his views on 
this question, as he has a right to; but I suggest 
whether it is quite proper for him to be so ready 
to join in denunciation of us, who have not seen 
so clearly why we should change ours. If we 
persist in entertaining the opinions upon this sub- 


ject which he entertained no longer ago than 1847, 


i think he ought to be careful somewhat how he 
charges us with sectionalism, and as being ene- 
mies of the Constitution on that account. 
Mr. Dix, then a Democratic Senator from the | 
State of New York, and now a prominent mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, in a speech in the | 
Senate, March, 1847, on the three-million bill, | 
having spoken in reply to charges then made 


| against the people of the North of aggression upon | 


southern rights, of the forbearance of the North 
towards the South in having purchased all the | 


slave territory which was contiguous to the Terri- 


tories of the United States, without murmur or | 


| complaint, and agreeing to its admission into the | 
Union as slave States, goes on to say: || 


|| involving a principle which rises far above the fleeting in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; ; oa 
«<The non-slaveholding States are now asked to go fur- | 


extension of slavery ; to extend to free soiland to free com- 
munities an evil which our southern friends have told us 
was forced upon them against their wishes and consent. The | 
unanimity with which the Legislatures of New York, Penn- 

sylvania, Ohio, and other States, have acted in reference to 
this proposition, is but an index to the universal opinion 
which pervades the whole North and West. They never 
can give their assent to it. It is regarded by all parties as 


terests of the day—a principle which they should not be 
asked to yield; for, by yielding it, they would consider them- 
selves instrumental to the extension of what they believe 
to be wrong, and what, in their opinion, nothing but neces- 
sity can justify.” 

Mr. Dix voted for the proviso. 

Senator Dickinson, in the speech from which I | 
have already quoted, speaking of resolutions of || 
instruction from the Legislature of New York, |] 
says: 


* This resolution, then, instructs us that when any ter- 
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ritory shall be brought within our jurisdiction by the act 
of Congress—whatever that act may be—to insert in such 
an act a fundamental clause prohibiting slavery, (and so I 
am ready to vote, instructed or uninstructed ;) but not to in- 
sert it into an appropriation bill, designed to facilitate ne 
rotiations for a peace before the negotiation has even com- 
menced.”? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to read further, 
from another volume of these debates, from the 
remarks of a statesman whose opinions, | am 
sure, will be regarded with veneration by some 
gentemen in this House who have joined as 
loudly as any in the clamor against the sectional- 
ism, as they term it, of the Republican party. 1 
read from the opinions expressed by Henry Clay, 
in the session of 1850, and I will read not only 
what I designed upon this point, but also what 
would be more applicable to another point, should 
I be so fortunate as to reach it before the expira- 
tion of my hour. 

What I read now is from the celebrated speech 
of that statesman, made in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States in 1850, upon his series of reselutions 
for the settlement of the then existing difficulties. 
He has been speaking of having called on the 
North, in one resolution, to give up their cher- 
ished policy of the Wilmot proviso; and he says, 
in connection with that: 

* Well, when [called upon them [that is the North] in 
that resolution to do this, was I not bound to offer, for the 
surrender of that favorite measure of theirs, some compen- 
sation—not an equivalent, by any means, but some com 
pensation—as that spirit of mutual forbearance which ani 
mates the one side ought, at the same time, to animate the 
other side? What is itthatisoffered them? It isa declara 
tion of what [ characterize, and must style, with great det- 
erence to all those who entertain the opposite opinion—I 
Will not say incontestable, but to me clear, and I think they 
ought to be regarded as—indisputable truths. And what are 
they? The first is, that, by law, slavery no longer exists in 
any portion of the acquisition made by us from the Republic 
of Mexico; and the other is, that, in our opinion, accord 
ing to all the probabilities of the case, slavery never will be 
introduced into any portion of the territories so acquired 
from Mexico.” 

Fiere you see, Mr. Chairman, that he declares 
itas his opinion, that when these territories had 
been acquired from Mexico, slavery did not le- 

' é‘ ‘ f° rr 
gally exist there. So much for that. Then he 
adds, in regard to another point: 

** Now, really | mustsay, that the idea that eo instanti, 
upon the consummation of the treaty, the Constitution of 
the United States spread itself over the acquired country, 
aud carried along with it the institution of slavery, is so 
irreconcilable with any comprehension or any reason which 
I possess, that I hardly know how to meet it.” 

Here you hear him, Mr. Chairman, declaring, 
in the first place, that on the acquisition of the ter- 
ritory slavery did not legally exist, and declaring 
further against the doctrine, which is the modern 
doctrine of Democracy, that the moment territory 
is acquired the Constitution extends itself over it 
and carries slavery with it. 

I wish to read further from the same speech, 
where he was replying to the charge that the 
North was aggressing on the South, and that such 
aggressions must cease, or the South would take 
their rights into their own hands and rend the 
Union in twain. He said in regard to that, after 
having spoken of there being no right in Congress 
to legislate on the subject of slavery in the States, 
and that if they should attempt that he would be 


|| ready with them to take up the sword in defense 
| of their rights: 


‘* But if, unhappily, we should be involved in war, in 
civil war, between the two parts of this Confederacy, in 
which the effort on the one side should be to restrain the 
introduction of slavery into the new Territories, and upon 
the other side to force its introduction there, what a spec- 
tacle should we present to the astonishment of mankind, 
in an effort not to propagate rights, but—I must say it, 
though I trust it will be understood to be said with no de- 
sign to excite feeling—a war to propagate wrongs in the 
territories thus acquired from Mexico. It would be a war 
in which we should have no sympathies, no good wishes ; 
in which all mankind would be against us; in which our 
own history itself would be against us ; for, from the com- 
mencement of the Revolution down to the present time, 
we have cunstantly reproached our British ancestors for 
the introduction of slavery into this country.” 


Go, gentlemen, you who revere the memory 
of Henry Clay, and take from him this rebuke, 
when you proclaim here, in the face of the nation, 
that in case this policy of the Republican party 
—the exercise of the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Tersovied—te carried out, 
you will rend the Union asunder. | 

Then he says, as to the constitutional power: 


‘The power, then, Mr. President, in my opinion—and I 
extend it to the introduction as well as to the pgohibition 
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of slavery in the new Territories—does exist in Congress ; 
and 1 think there is this important distinction between 
siavery outside of the States and slavery inside of the States: 
that all outside of the States is debatable, and all inside of 
the States is not debatable. The Government has no right 


to attack the institution within the States; but whether | 


she has, and to what extent she has or has not, the right to 


; 
} 


1 


attack slavery outside of the States, is adebatable question |) 


one upon which men may honorably and fairly differ; 
and. however it may be decided, furnishes, I trust, no just 
occasion for breaking up Uhis glorious Union of yours.”’ 


Now, sir, a word further. I quote largely from 


that distinguished man, because I know that his | 


opinions on this subject are deemed of value by 
the country. At the same session he is repelling 
an attack from Senator Foote, of Mississippi, on 
account of a letter which he had then recently 
written toa convention in Ohio, proposing to cele- 
brate the adoption of the ordinance of 1787. On 
that question he says: 

‘+ | was invited to attend the eclebration of the anniver- 
sary of the passage of the ordinance of 1787; and I think I 


gave a very delicate rebuke to the parties sending me an | 


invitation to the celebration of any such day. I said it was 
the first time the day had been celebrated, although sixty 
yeare have clapsed since the passage of that ordinance. I 
added, and Tf add here and everywhere, that not one of 
them, that no man in the United States, was more opposed 
than | was to the introduction of slavery into any of the 


new Territories of this country by positive enactments of 


law, and that I did not believe there existed, under the 
present state of what f conceive to be the laws of Mexico, 
any right on the part of any individual to carry slaves there. 
That is what was in the letter.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am ready, so far as all 
the purposes, all the designs, all the wishes of the 
Republican party of the country with regard to 
the institution of slavery inthe Territories 1s con- 
cerned, to rely on the doctrines announced in 
these three particulars, by the Senator from whom 
I have quoted, if they shall be carried out: in the 


first place, declaring that by law slavery did not | 


exist in the Territorics when we had ‘acquired 
them from Mexico; in the nextplace, repudiating 
this modern doctrine of Democracy, that eo in- 
stanti the Constitution spread itself over the Ter- 
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by the frosts of age, and his frame enfeebled by || 


gathering infirmities; yet his eye undimmed, his 
proud spirit unbroken, his patriotism uncor- 
rupted, thrusting all earthly temptations behind 
him, desirous only to speak wise words of coun- 
sel to the living, and to record them for posterity. 
Never did his sun shine with more surpassing 
brilliancy, not even when it rode proudly at its 
zenith, ae now, as in its unclouded and tran- 
quil setting, it threw back its level beams upon 
chose transpiring events in his country’s history. 

One more extract, Mr. Chairman, and I have 
done with them. Daniel Webster, in a speech in 
the Senate, in 1848, on the Oregon bill, said: 


**] rest on these propositions: 1. That when this Consti- 
tution was adopted, nobody looked for any new acquisition 


of territory to be tormedinto slaveholding States; 2. That | 
| the principles of the Constitution prohibited, and were in- 


tended to prohibit, all interference of the General Govern- 
ment with slavery as it existed, and as it still exists, inthe 
States. And then, looking to the operation of these new 
acquisitions, which have in this great degree had the effect 
of strengthening that interest in the South by the addition 
of these five States, I feel that there is nothing unjust, noth- 
ing of which any honest man can complain, if he is intelli- 
gent; and I feel that there is nothing with which the civil- 
ized world, if they take notice of so humble a person as 
myself, will reproach me, when T say, as I said the other 
day, that I have made up my mind, for one, that under no 
circumstances will I consent to the further extension of the 
arca of slavery in the United States, or to the further increase 
of slave representation in the House of Representatives.”’ 


Now, sir, I have shown the committee that 


such was the position of all parties at the North, || 


both Whigs and Democrats, at the time when 


| this proposition was introduced into the Congress 


of the United States; and also of Clay thereafter, 
in the great discussions of the Senate on the com- 


| promise measures of 1850; and that they sustain 


ritories acquired, and carried with it slavery; and 


then adding that no man was more opposed than 
he to introducing slavery there by positive enact- 
ment, Isay that, with these three positions main- 


tained, there is no way in which slavery can ever |} 
find a legal foothold in any of the ‘Territories of 


the Government. And yet we are defamed be- 


cause we advocate the doctrine of the power of 


Congress to exclude it. Go tarnish, if you can, 
with the breath of your calumny, the bright lus- 
terof his fame. If it was rightin him, it cannot 
be treason in us 

Again he says, on another point: 

“T have made no change. From the earliest moment 
when | could consider the institution of slavery, Lhave held, 


and I have said, from that day down to the present, again |} 


and again, and t shall go down tothe grave with the opinion, 
that it is an evil, ® social and political evil, and thatitisa 
wrong as it respects those whoare subject to the institution 
ofslavery. ‘These are my opinions. | quarrel with noman 
for holding contrary opinions; and itis perfectly true that 
in my own State, about this time last year, I addressed a 
letter to a friend, in which | suggested these opinions, and 
sketched out what appeared to me might be a practical plan 
for the gradual emancipation ef slavery in Kentucky. That 


/most completely the position of the Republican 


party to-day, and as completely condemn the 


doctrines of our opponents. I had intended, sir, | 

to follow this subject down through the various || 

changes of the Democracy on this question to their, | 
, 


present unfortunate position, but time will not 
permit. 

Sir, it "has been customary here, with many 
members on the other side, to close their speeches 
with a distinct avowal of the purpose of the South 
in the event of the election of a Republican Pres- 


ident in the coming contest, which they seem to 


letter I chose to put on record. TE knew atthe moment when | 


I wrote that letter at New Orleans, as well as U know it | . oa = s 
|} committed to them by their fathers; but, as faith- || 


this moment, that a majority of the people of Kentucky 
would not adopt my scheme, or probably any project what 
ever of gradual emancipation. 


Perfectly well did | know | 


it; but, sir, 1 was anxious thatif any one of my posterity, | 


or any human being who comes after me, should have oc 
easion to look into my sentiments and ascertain what they 


were on this great institution of slavery, they should find | 
And, ineffectualas | saw the pro- | 
ject would be, I felt it was a duty which Lowed to myself, | 


them on record there. 


to truth, to my country, and to my God, to record my sen- 
timents.” . . . . . ° - ° 

** But, sir, | desire the sympathy of no man, the forbear 
ance of po man. I desire to escape from no responsibility 
of my public conduct on account of my age, or from any 
other cause, Lask for none. tam in a peculiar situation, 
Mr. President, if you will allow me to say so, without any 


earthly object of ambition before me ; separated, toa great | 


extent, from all the earthly ties which connect a mortal 
with his being during this transitory state. I am here, ex 
pecting soon to go henee ; and owing no responsibility but 


that which | owe to my own conscicnee and to God. Ready | 


to express my opinions upon all and every subject, fam 
determined to do so; and no imputation, no threat, no men 
ace, ne application of awe or terror to me, will be avail 
ing in restraining me from expressing them. None; none 
whatever. The honorable Senator, if he chooses, may 
deem me an Abolitionist. Be it so.” 


Sir, that was indeed a sublime spectacle. The 
great Senator, standing in his place in the Sen- 
ate—a place which he had so long occupied, and 
which no living man can fill—his head silvered 





| 
' 
i| 


| 


| anticipate. And we are told in vivid language that 


she will forbear nolonger; that she will then strike 
the blow which will shatter the Union; that she 
will then draw the sword and throw away the 
scabbard; that her sons will then light the fires 
on all her hill-tops; that they will then rush to 
battle with flaming torches and gleaming daggers. 
All this I regard as simply a picture of the ima- 
gination. Wiser counsels will prevail. 


The Republican party will pursue a_ better | 


course. If by the voice of the people it shall be 


| called to power, it will take possession of the Gov- || 
| ernment, and administer it with strict regard to the | 


constitutional rights of all; but whether in pros- 
verity or adversity, whether in victory or defeat, 


lat will be true and steadfast to the Constitution 
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and the Union; and its members, in whatever po- || 


sition, will not be unmindful of the great trust 


ful stewards, will endeavor so to manage it that 
they may pass it down to posterity an unimpaired 
inheritance. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. CORWIN, 
OF OTTO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 23 and 24, 1860. 


Mr. CORWIN. [rise to inquire what is the 
subject under discussion at this time? [Laughter.] 

The CLERK. The question before the House 
is the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
lowa (Mr. Curtis} on Thursday last. 

Mr. CORWIN. Then the speech of the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Barxspate] to which we have all 
listened with a good deal of interest, has been 


| made, I understand, upon the point of order. If 


that is the subject before the House, I have no 
reply. No speech could be made in reply to that 
we have just listened to, which would be in order, 
according to my understanding of the subject, 





| 
| 
| 


i! 


! 


| things before [laughter] with very little success 
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upon the matter which is before the House I 
think that it would be well enough to mak. 
near an approximation as can possibly be made 
in our unorganized condition to the rules of “= 
liamentary law, for the present. Though | shows 
like to have the liberty to reply to some of th 
oo discussed by the gentleman on 
Mississippi, I must consider myself deprived : 
that right. - 
And now that the Clerk has been kind e¢ 
to recall to us the lost memory of the 
there are numerous points of order 


ake ag 


nough 
fact that 
pending, | 


| think it would be well to make some motion Upon 


that subject. I have abstained from making any 
of these motions heretofore, though I have felt 7 
much as any gentleman, the difficulty under which 
we labor by reason of having no rules laid down 
since our coming together in December, by which 
anybody could determine what was in order. I 
was about to move, under these circumstaness 
that we proceed to a ballot. We have done gy, 


‘ 


wh 


[ admit, but I believe it is understood that if wy, 
ever do organize the House, it must be by voting. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Banks. 
DALE] wants to get rid of this cumbrous business 
and I will say to the gentleman that the only way 
to accomplish it is by voting; and I say further 
to him, that if he should be elected, I will pledge 
him that the State of Ohio will not dissolve the 
Union on that account. Now, this isa very ser). 
ous matter, though, atthe same time, itso happens 
that almost every good or grave subject discussed 
by men will have something ludicrous about jt. 
This farce we have been enacting for seven weeks, 
very much to our amusement, is, as we hear jt 
very frequently remarked, and sometimes much 
to the disturbance of some gentlemen here, be- 
ginning to be, in the minds of the people of this 
country, a serious matter. If every gentleman 
here who has a duty to discharge, and who was 
sent here to do the business of this great Republic, 
would put this matter to his conscience as he 
docs sake subjects which involve questions of 
conscientious duty, surely we would begin to think 
seriously what we have to do. 

I know that there are some very plausible argu- 
ments—and to me they are difficult to get over—in 
favor of electing a Speaker of the House by ihe 
majority of votes of members. I was reminded 
the other day by one of my friends, resident in this 
city, with whom I have long had most agreeabl 
and friendly intercourse—a gentleman in good 
standing with the present Administration, and 
therefore I do not wish to give his name, lest it 
might bring him into disrepute, [laughter,|—that 
there was something in the election of Speaker 
more than I had supposed; that in a certain event 
he might become President of the United States. 
I confess that puzzled me a little. It may be 80; 
but [do not think it important that we should in- 
corporate that idea into our purposes, as one of 
the contingencies that may arise. It is hardly 
yossible that any two gentlemen who are elected 
Secslions and Vice President will be amiable 
enough to die for the benefit of the Speaker of the 
House. Ido not know what God in his prov 


| dence may have in store for us. But such a contin- 


gency never has happened; and therefore I think 
we enkl not give it a marked place in our con- 
siderations of the question of the Speakership of 
this House. Something has been said by the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Barkspa.e] touching this very st!) 


ject; and I, reserving my rights under such rules 


| of orderas we may come to establish between this 


and the next century, desire to say something 00 
the general propositions that have been so ably 
resented to the House by the gentleman trom 
Misuse This Helper book! Ido not know 
what we shall be driven to in this course of dis- 
cussion and in this line of thought. It may come 
to pass, according to the opinion of some, tha 
that liberty of the press which has been called, 
the classical language of almost every body in the 
country, the palladium of our rights, (I contess 
itis a palladium which we do not respect very 
much just at this time,) shall have to be restricte¢. 
Yhere it is, however, baptized by that name; and, 
in truth, if we could come to the right considera- 
tion of it, I believe it would be found that no free 
Government in the world has yet existed with- 
out a free press as its consequence, ora free press 


ae 
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,< its cause. So that we must be content to take 
‘his freedom of the press as it has been given to 
- as we now have 1t, with all its uses and its 
buses; and, like wise men, we endeavor to tram- 
me | up the evil consequences that follow from its 
jicentiousness, seeing that we enjoy all the great 
blessings that follow from its proper use. 

Now, the gentleman read, as the bitterest drop 
in the cup, some paragraphs from the Helper 
hook, advising that the free laboring population of 
the South, not holding slaves, shall abstain from 
communication with those who do own slaves. 
Now, | wish to ask gentlemen of the South what 
they suppose would be the result of placing this 
book in the hands of the non-slaveholding people 
ef the South? ‘The question would simply be 
gubmitted by those non-slaveholding men of the 
South to the whole State, whether slavery should 
be abolished or not; and ifit should be determined 
to abolish slavery, would anybody have a right 
to complain of that State abolishing slavery, more 


than to complain of her for adopting it? Gentle- 


m 


that litle book. I know you say, or you have 


caid, that it shows the disposition of the North to | 


interfere with slavery in the South. How does 

iishow that disposition? It was written, as every- 

hody knows, by a man who had his citizenship 
or habitation in North Carolina until he left there 
to go ta the city of New York. Whois to blame, 
then, if we may trace back effect to cause? You 
say that Mr. Sewarp made aspeech in Rochester, 
some time in the year of grace 1858, and that from 
that hascome the invasion of Virginia, by twenty- 

men, headed by John Brown. Sir,if North 
Carolina had not brought up this man among her 
own slave institutions, we never should have had 
the Helper book. No northern man has written 

such a book as that; and if he had written such a 

book, is it possible that any instituGiom existing 

ina Christian and enlightened community like the 

South can be overthrown by a pamphlet? Ina 

congregation of children of the same family, I 

should avoid a subject which might disturb our 

relations. 1b would not like to throw into the face 
of my brother one of his evil habits; nor would 
you, my friends. 

"If we had met on the 5th of December, all of us 

interested in some great joint-stock company, with 

acapital of $100,000,000, and all of us desiring 

) fix the dividend to the steckholders, and if we 
could not proceed to our business till we had ap- 
pouted some chairman, does anybody believe that 
ihe question of slavery would have entered into 
our deliberations at all? It never would have 
been heard of in the case I have supposed. The 
questions would have been about the dividend. 
We would say, ** Let us look to the books; that 
is our business.’? That is precisely the condi- 
tion, constitutionally considered, of the two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven respectable gentlemen as- 
sembled here. I say that in no ironical sense at 
all, because we have a certificate that we are re- 
spectable men. 

Let us consider how we are to.meet the diffi- 
culty. I hope that no man in this Republic has 
yet adopted that despairing idea of not being able 
to protect the civil liberties which we enjoy in 
thisgreat Empire of ours. Suppose, then, we had 
come here on the 5th of December with the de- 
termination to take care of the estate which had 
been committed to our peculiar care, and which 
has been so often spoken of as the priceless inher- 
itanee purchased by our fathers. If anything is 
meant by that language—if it be beyond price— 
then I say itis too precious to be weighed against 
Biack Republicanism, as you call it; then I say 
itis too valuable to be thrown away in the wild 
turmoil of political strife. Now, we represent the 
stockholders; and I think, in justice to them, we 
cannot but elect a chairman to preside at this 
meeting, so that we may proceed to do the proper 
business for the performance of which we have 
come together. 

Mr. Clerk, history will show that Mr. Sew- 
ARD, if he is the great leader of the Republican 
party—and I have almost given up all pretensions 
to theirleadership since I have been loudly and pos- 
tively repudiated by one side of the House, and 
Some on this side have said pretty much the same 
thing—TI say that Mr. Sewarp has never uttered a 


y have greally overrated the consequences of 
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extracts which have been quoted from his speeches 
or his arguments, more offensive to the South than 
Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of Democracy, did 
utter. | know that my friends from the South are 
too well acquainted with the history of that great 
man, not to know, asd know, that neither Mr. 
SEWARD, nor any other Republican—I except the 
Abolitionists, for they are not Republicans, but, 
on the contrary, generally hold the Republican 
party in utter scorn—I say that in Helper’s book 
nothing is to be found, so far as 1 know, more 
offensive than utterances long since found in writ- 
ings and speeches of the elder men of the South. 
George Washington himself always said while he 
lived that he should wish, if it were possible, to 
see slavery abolished in the United States. | 
know that Mr. Sewarp, whose clection as Pres- 
ident of the United States itis said will be the sig- 
nal for civil war in this great Confederacy, has 
never said anything more offensive to the South 
than has been said by your embassador whom 
vou have lately commissioned to France, (Mr. 
Faulkner, of Virginia,) taking it for eranted that 
the extracts which | have 


seen quoted from his 
speech S are true extracts. 
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The eloquent gentieman who has just taken his | 


seat [Mr. BarkspaLe] was very much afraid of 
the establishment, by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Burtincame,] of an anti-slavery 
Bible. Sir, that Bible isa book without which, in 
my judgment, no society can very well exist and 
hope to advance in morals or otherwise. And yet 
| warn gentlemen, North and South, that it isa 
book which will not do for us 


guide us in the organizati 


to look to alone to 
m of political society of 
the presentday. We find in the historical parts of 
that book, bricf sketches of the laws, usaves, and 
doings of the people of the Old World, which, if 
not read and pondered more carefully than such 
as we are apt to do, may lead to great errors in 
legislation in this age and country. We find there 
enacted very much auch secnes, thousands and 
thousands of years ago, as we have been en- 
deavoring to enact in this little sphere of ours— 
about a tenth part, | suppose, of this habitable 
globe—which of itself, to the mind of Isaac New- 
ton, or Hersehell, or La Place, if they had not 
been bornand lived here, would seem to be a very 
insignificant portion of the untverse. And yet 
one would suppose, from the debates we have had 
here, that we really believed the happiness of all 
worlds, and certainly of untold generations, de- 
pended upon the elk ction of A, or B. to stand up 
there in that chair, like a‘* woodpecker tappinga 
hollow beach tree.’ [Great laughter.] That tap- 
ping, sir, has been to us, so far, the only exhibi- 
tion of power or influence belonging to that oflice, 
about which we have been in angry contest for 
the last six weeks. We become so accustomed 
to the sound that we do not think we are in order 
unless we hear that tapping. We do not think we 
are in Congress unless somebody is calling us to 
order, accompanied, too, by that continuous ever- 
recurring tapping. But, sir, 1 was referring to 
the allusion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts wanting ananti-slavery Bible How is this, 
sir? One wants an anti-slavery Bible, and he is 
sure he has it in our present version. Another 
wantsa pro-slavery Bible, and he isequally certain 
he has it in the same sacred book. Let each be 
content with his belicf, and not interfere here with 
that of his brother; let us not dissolve the Union 
upon conflicting constructions of the Bible. I 
think it is certain that those patriarchs held slaves, 
and that they transmitted them to their children: 
but they did not make slaves of their own people; 
and some other things are very certain. This fugi- 
tive slave law that we hear so much about: I will 
not pretend to go into particulars, but | think it 
will appear that it, or a rule something like it, 


| had its constructions and repeals in the Bible 


senument, and that one cannot be cited in all the || 


time. 

I think, when the bondwoman Hagar left Abra- 
ham, with her master’s consent—there being some 
disturbance in hisdomestic relations, {much laugh- 
ter,] the boy Ishmael, not being the child of prom- 
ise, and being in the habit of making impertinent 
remarks about the conduct of family affairs, 
[laughter,} was sent off with his mother into the 


wilderness, with a loaf of bread and a bottle of 


water. We are told that Hagar, being exhausted 


and famished by hunger, laid the boy down to | 
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die, and that the Angel of the Lord came there. 


If | remember aright, it is so written in that Book; 
and what advice did he give to this bondwoman 

andher son? The Ange! told this woman that she 

was in very bad circumstances, but not to be dis- 

couraged; to pick up the boy and hold him in her 

hands, for he would become a great fillibuster. 

{Roars of laughter.] That is the English of what 

the Angel said, when you use our present word for 
expressing the idea conveyed by the record of this 
remarkable historical fact. His hand would be 
against every man, and every man’s hand would 
be against him. That declaration has been liter- 
ally fulfilled in the progeny of that boy up to this 
very hour; and the only nation that has made any 
Impression upon his posterity has been the French 

in Al The French killed off these fillibus- 
ters, until they have got them into some very im- 
pertect kind of obedience. From the day that the 

Angel of God made that prophecy in reference to 
this slave boy, his progeny have rvone on fillibus- 
tering, fighting, and robbing. This good quality 

they have had, I believe, in all their history: if 
you broke their bread and tasted their salt they 
would die by you. I would that some of our 
southern friends would treat some of our Yankee 
gentlemen as well, when they go amongst them. 
{Laughter.} The Angel told this mother that she 
had better go back into slavery. If that Angel 
had been an agent of the underground railway, 
then this mother would have been advised to take 
herself and son off to Canada. [Laughter] 

So much for the historical fact. That very able 
man who was the father of that boy had another 
family, and the Y,sina generavon or two after this, 
were sold into slavery, and so they remained, we 
are told, for four hundred and seventy vears. At 
the end of that time, God abolished that servitude 
and repealed the fugitive slave law, very much to 
may and astonishment of the pursuing mas- 
ters, and greatly to the gratification of those owing 
labor and service tothem. Then he allowed them 
to go home—to their Africa, or to speak without 
figure, t» the Lome of their fathers. That repeal 
of the Egyptian fugitive slave bill, on the shore 
of the Red sea, with all its incidents, is worthy of 
some notice now, and atall times. We hear much 
said of women taking part in politics now-a-days. 
Something very like it occurred on the oceasion 
to which J refer. Just as the bubbling death- 
groan of the Egyptian host had risen to the sur- 
tace of the sea, and was borne away upon the hot 
breath of the winds, a woman, a notable woman, 
then and there broke forth in a very remarkable 
triumphal song. Miriam, the sister of Aaron, with 
all the dark-« yed daughters of the fugitive Hebrew 
slaves, shouied out, ** Sing ye to the Lord, for 
gloriously hath Ele triumphed; the horse and his 
rider hath He cast into the sea.’? That was their 
** Hail Columbia.’ Sir, that song of the proph- 
etess has rung in my ears in day, and often in 
night time, too. In my dreams of the ultimate 
destiny of man, | have supposed it would ring in 
the ears and agitate the souls of men, till the words 
** kings and subjects, rulers and ruled,’’ should be 
lost in two words, ‘* brothers—sisters.’’ 1 warn 
my brethren fromthe North and my brethren from 
the South, that they will scarcely agree as to what 
are the general teachings of the Bible on this sub- 
ject of slavery as practiced in our times, I think 
parts of that Book very clearly inculeate the doc- 
irine, Which in our republican form of government 
is held very sacred by us, that the laws of the coun- 
try as they were established should be obeyed by 
ail good citizens. Certainly Christ and the Apos- 
tles taughtthat they did not come to overturn gov- 
ernments, but to search into the wicked hearts of 
men, and subvert the kingdom of Satan therein. 
Mr. Buruincame, I dare say, can find some au- 
thority satisfactory to him for his doctrine, and 
Mr. Barkspace for his; but both should draw the 
true moral as philosophical Christian historians 
would do, and agree that that Book teaches us 
one lesson, at least, which m substance is, that 
in a country like ours, where every man has an 
agency in the making of the laws, all should ren- 
der to them obedience, until they shall be made 
better or be repealed. For unless the laws are 
generally obeyed, we will have nothing but an- 
archy organized, which cannot be a condition 
pleasing to Him who is the common father of all 
men. Hence the Republican doctrine is, that the 
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laws of the country ought to be obeyed. IL assert |} We have concluded, 


that our Republican leaders, generals, colonels, 


majors, captains, corporals, and privates, all of | 
them are conservative; and, as a party, a law- | 


abiding party ; and whosocver believes the con- 
trary, labors under great ignorance of that party 
and the men who compose it, 

Mr. Clerk, I wish to look for one moment at 
some other historical facts founds in the historical 
= of the Bible, having a curious bearing, at 


east, on this question of negro slavery. We are | 


told in that same Book that the people of the globe, 
‘ a eight, were destroyed in a deluge. 
and his tamily only were preserved. That old 


Noah | 


patriarch seems to have been remarkable for noth- | 


ing, so far as i can find out, except for his strong 


faith in the word of God, and his remarkable nau- | 


tical adventure. 
have sprung all the people now upon the face of 
this globe. We are told by sacred, and 1 think 
pretty fully, too, by profane historians, that Japhet 


Noah had three sons, from whom | 


1s the father of our race. We, then, are all children | 


of that man. We have, it is truce, to vo far back 
to get atit. He is our original propositus. Shem 
is the father of the migratory, wandering Asiatic 
family. Ham, it is said, was the father of the ne- 
groes, This, | think it will be found, is shown by 
our accredited historical books. Some have won- 
dered how it happened that Japhet, born of the 
same mother, son of the same father, should be a 
gentleman with features and complexion like you 
and myself; Shem,a yellow fellow, with high cheek 
bones; and Ham,a negro, with black face and 
erisp, curled hair. ‘This difficulty is surmounted 


by one class of ethnologists by attributing the | 


difference to climatic influences, in which I think 
there is great plausibility. Be this as it may, the 
relationship is the same. Japhet, it is agreed, 
had large acquisiuveness, and hence his superior- 
ity; and it may be said with equal truth, that his 
children are not deficient in this capital virtue, for 
such itis held to be in our times by us In this 
model Republic. They also, itis said, have quick 
and powerful faculties for numerals; and regard 
m theory, as well as practice, the multiplication 
tables as the acme of human knowledge. But 
let us look at this family imbroglio. We are th 
sons of Japhet, and the negro is the son of Ham; 
we are the sons, respectively, of these two broth- 
ers;and consequently we, the sons of Japhet, are 
cousins to Culfee, he being the son of our uncle 
Ham. | have often thought if the negro, as seems 
from this account of us to be probable, had really 
that relationship to us, that we certainly had not 
treated our cousin like a gentleman! [Renewed 
laughter. | 

So you see there are some curious reflections 
belonging to the subject. But, short-sighted mor- 
tals as we are, all we can do now is to look atthe 
black man as he is, and the white man as he is. 
One of your statesmen of the South, whom I have 
had the pleasure of knowing for a good many 
years—I allude to Mr. Stephens, of Georgia—in 
a recent speech said that he was in favor of Mr. 
Sewarp’s higher law, not exactly in its applica- 


tion, but he said, that if it be not better for the | 


white man as well as the black man, that one 
should be master.and the other the slave, they had 


no business with slavery, and should surrender it. | 


I give the substance, but perhaps not the exact 
words. All who have read that gentleman’s speech 
to the people of Georgia will know that I quote 
him fairly. That, I think, is the true philosophic 
ground upon which to put it. If it be better that 
the negro should eaalh in the relation of slave, 
better for all concerned, then slavery is right. If 
the converse be true, then slavery is wrong, and of 
course, if it be possible, should be peaceably abol- 
ished. Thus this vexed question is stated and 
submitted to the world by a living, leading south- 
ern statesman. Let calm reason and fair discus- 
sion by those whom it concerns ascertain the truth. 
The path of duty is then made plain to all. 

I am not now and here about to argue for either 
side of the question thus generally propounded; 
but one thing I will say: it is not a good thing for 


white or black men to hold negroes as slaves in | 


the State of Ohio, because we have tried it. 
are sure itis better that the black slave should 
not be where the white man has to work by the 
side of him. It is better, we think, that the work 


of our State should be done by its white men, || States, down to the thirty-second parallel of lati- 


We | 
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without any doubt, that 


| wherever the white man can live and work, there, 


| very few men living on the face of the earth, if 


Confederation; it was made by very many of the 
'| men who sat in the convention which formed the 


|, Congress an ordinance for the government of all 
| the Territories of the United States then ceded, 


a 
at least, no system of forced labor should exist, | 
It has been ordained that man shall “earn his | 
bread by the sweat of hisbrow.’? There are but 


they live honestly, who are not compelled to do 
something, by head or hand, or both, for theirown 
subsistence. For instance: in the whole fifteen 
southern States there are oniy about four hun- 
dred thousand who own slaves. | 
Mr. KEITT, (in his seat.) Heads of families. | 
Mr. CORWIN. 1 was speaking of the heads 
of families. ‘That may involve an Interest of two 
million people. Letit be so. I am not particu- 
lar about it. There are eight million white peo- 
ple at the South, are there not? I wish there were 
one hundred million, for I want the South to be 
strong. A great majority of the southern people 
must labor at something, as I doubt not they do. 
‘They who own slaves are the exceptions to this 
old rule. Lam not about to make any invidious 
or ungracious remarks on these two classes of 
people. Lam free to admit and happy to say, with 
truth, that, Northand South, we are the most fa- 
vored and the happiest people that ever lived in 
the tide of time, and I think the history of the 
world will prove it. But we will not allow our- 
selves to think so; we are like Mr. Brown in the 
farce—we will allow ourselves to be **excited!’’ | 
As there is no hostile flag from any part of the globe 





people, we, of course—such is the frailty and un- 
satisfied nature of man—will find causes for fear- 
ful conflict at least among ourselves. And yet I 
would, under no circumstances, vote to furnish | 
men and means to carry on war abroad merely 
for the sake of avoiding internal strife. I prefer 
what I am sure, if we are not a doomed people, | 
is easy and practicable, to put our passions and 
party animosities under recognizance to keep the 
peace where we are. Be, | 

Now, as to the reason, so often demanded on 
the other side of the House, why the veople of 
North would prohibit slavery in the Territories 
of the United States. I shall be prepared, | hope, 
to discuss this subject without excitement fully, 
whenever it properly comes before us, after this 
House shall organize. But I cannot forbear a 
hasty view of the subject, even now.  Itis called 
for by the great misapprehension of gentlemen on 


the other side, and the denunciations founded on |! 


that misapprehension, to which we have, up to 
this time, listened with a most wove > pa- | 
tience. ‘The Republican party does claim, and 

has always claimed, and the Democratic party 





alwaysclaimed until about the year 1852, through- || 


out all the North, that Congress had plenary and 
unquestionable power, under the Constitution of 
the United States, to prohibit negro slavery in 
‘Territories; and that itis the duty of Congress to 
exert that power whenever slavery did not exist 
in any Territory where the white man could live 
and work. My Democratic friend from Ohio 
{Mr. VaLianpiguam] stated here a few days ago 
that the Democratic party had been wrong upon 
that subject—meaning that they had heretofore 
conceded this power and insisted on its exercise. 
Now it is certain, to look at it historically, that, 
in the progress of your Government, the first 
founders of it did proceed upon that principle. 
The ordinance of 1787 was made under the old 


yresent Constitution of the United States; and 
Vieginia, by all her delegates, voted for that ordi- 
nance. 

Mr. COLFAX. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Ohio, I will say that I have looked 
up the history of this entire matter; and, as the 
gentleman says his memory is not very clear upon 
the subject, [ will quote it from my memory of 
the official record. In 1784, the State of Virginia, 
through commissioners appointed to make her 
deed, ceded to the Confederation the Northwest 
Territory. Immediately after that cession, within 
avery few days, Thomas Jefferson, one of the per- 
sons appointed to make this deed, reported to 


or that might thereafter be ceded, to the United 
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tude. That was then the southern boundar 

our Union. Inthatordinance, he, a Virginia ‘bn 
gate, who had signed the deed, drafted ‘and aa 
posed to Congress the ordinance for the aaa 
ment of all the Territories—the northwestern a 
southern territory that might be ceded—providing 
that, after 1800, neither slavery nor involunt; . 
servitude should be permitted in any of them “t 


| failed, though it received sixteen votes in the af 


| firmative, and seven in the negative, bec 


| ton, Jefferson, and other distinguished state 


| have done it. 


e ven Lt ause it did 
not receive a majority of the States, as required 


by the Articles of the Confederation, 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It failed because 
contained that very provision. - 
Mr. COLFAX I state only the historical 
facts, 7 
Mr. MILLSON. There is no doubt, as the 
gentleman has said, and as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Corwin} has before remarked, that 
the opinions which he has imputed to Washi; 


it 


igs 


: : : smen 
of eee period, were entertained 
d 


by them. But it should be remembered that it 
was before the abolition of the African slave trade 
that those views were expressed. It was while 
standing in the living presence of the victims of 
that traffic that their opinions were formed, |; 
was natural, sir, and almost unavoidable, that they 
should think on slavery only as a part of that |p. 


galized system of rapine and plunder. They at 


_ least would regard it as the motive prompting mey 
to disturb the repose of our thirty millions of free || i 


to the perpetration of crime. They did not so¢ 
slavery as we see it. Indeed, sir, it was not they 
as it is now, a social system established betwe . 
two classes of our own native population, jp- 
tended to promote the welfare and anole ss of 
both; an institution of society, establishing a just 
and wise subordination and dependence between 
two races, living together in almost equal numbers, 
who socially never could be equal, and whom, 
therefore, political equality would convert into 
fierce and implacable enemies. 

Mr. CORWIN. I thank the gentleman. That 
is what I was going to say myself, but the gen- 
tleman has expressed it much better than I should 
I was about to refer to that ordi- 
nance of 1787, whence I deduce the conclusion 
that the men of that day did believe that it was 


| the best thing they could do with the five States 


provided for in that ordinance—to prohibit negro 
slavery there. , 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Will the gentleman 
permit me to me J a word here? Mr. Madison 
expressly states that the object of that prohibition 
was to take away the field left open for the im- 
portation of Africans. 

Mr. CORWIN. I was about to speak of that 
opinion of Mr. Madison. I know from conver- 


| sations, which even so young a man as myself 


has had, with the men of that period, that Vir- 


| ginia had some reasons for agreeing to the prohi- 





bition of slavery in that part of the Territory 
altogether unconnected with the institution of sla- 
very. ButTI shall insist that the main reasons 
were the objection to slavery itself. Virginia was 
then a great State, as she is now. ‘* There were 
giants in those days.’’ She was afraid that the 
rich lands of the Northwest, with slavery tolera- 
ted there, would induce eminent men whom she 
had at home to go there; and she did not wish to 
_ with those illustrious men. She wished to 

eep them where they were. Virginia wanted 
then, as she wants now, and as every State wants, 
to keep as much greatness and as much glory 2 
their old homes as possible. Something like that 
was in operation then. But I can ey suppose 
that that was the controlling motive with the great 
men who did that greatact. Their often-expres 
abhorence of slavery proves it was not. A great 
act it was for good, for lasting good, as subse- 
quent events have shown. It was provided that 
all the States that were to come into the Federal 
Union under that ordinance should prohibit sla- 
very; and it was under that provision that Ohio, 
the first State that came in under it, excluded sla- 
very in her State constitution. 

Now, what did these men believe? They wet 
wise men, philosophic statesmen. The terrific 
storm of the Revolution had blown over them; 
and we all know that the minds of men, after hav- 
ing been much agitated, and relieved from the 
causes of that agitation, then become so calm that 
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in no period of their livesare they so well situated 
f rcool reason or calm reflection as immediately 
jer suchanevent. ‘They were Americans. They 


st -» republicans; I do not use the terms in a party 
nse, They called themselves Republicans. We 
sense. ) 


ourselves so now; and we do believe we are 
cau 4 ° * ° . . 

following in our principles this day right after 
am, Whatel beg anybody to convince me of 


th ; « d 
{ am mistaken in that. When so con- 


js, that 


viueed, if that be possible, I shall surely acknowl- | 
edge my mistake, and abandon my present con- | 


uo0nNns. 
eee 1787 ordained by law that there never 
<hould be any slavery in that part of Virginia 
ol ich had been ceded to the United States by the 
deed of 1784. Would they have done so if they 
had considered slavery to be a good institution? | 
think not. ‘There was no overruling necessity 
for such a prohibition arising outof circumstances 
th sreatest blessing they could bestow upon these 
five new States was the prohibition of negro sla- 
very. . 
vent community of free white men, having no de- 
eraded labor among therm, was the best eommu- 
nity that could be established. 1 
had read Montesquieu, and believed with him that 
without virtue, honesty,and intelligence, a Re- 
uivlic is impossible. I suppose that is a maxim 
on which everybody agrees. They believed that 
sort of system would be best promoted in a coun- 
try where white men can work, by saying that 
there should be no forced labor there. 

| am not considering now whether or not these 
great men were mistaken. I only wish, at this 
point, to say, that this much-abused Republican 
party, 80 much misunderstood to-day, is acting 
exactly as these men acted in 1787, who, whether 
under the Constitution or under the Articles of 
Confederation, forbade slavery in all the north- 
western country, and forbade it because they 


The great, the good as well as great | 


connected with slavery. It was their belief that | 


They thought that an industrious, intelli- | 


I suppose they | 


thought it, as all their declarations at that time | 


prove, a creat evil. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The question was 


then one to be settled and adjudicated, and there | 
isno analogy between those gentlemen and the | 


gentlemen of the present day. 


Mr. CORWIN. Lam only showing what those 


men thought. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. They had a right 
to think so, because it was an unadjusted ques- 
ion then. Now, it is a res adjudicata. 

Mr. CORWIN. Iam not now treating of the 


constitutional power; Iam speaking of the pol- | 
icy; the power I shall touch presently. You de- 


nounce Republicans because they think that negro 
slavery is an evil. [am showing, from our well- 
authenticated history, that Republicans have the 


same opinions, as to slavery and its evils, as those | 


held by the men who founded our Government. 
I prove this by what they did and said. 

(Here Mr. Corwin was interrupted by a ques- 
tion from the other side.] 

Mr. CURTIS. I beg gentlemen to allow the 


for, if he enters into conversational discussion 


with those around him, only a very small portion | 
s 


of the members can hear him. 
Mr.CORWIN. I[tisnotof much account toany- 
body but myself. What I mean to say now—and 
Thopeall sides of this House will understand me to 
say—is, that if the men of 1787 had believed that 
slavery was not only a benign institution, but one 
that was friendly to the white man in that climate, 
they would not Lev »rohibited it. They were not 
the kind of men to do anything for party expe- 
diency. They were not contending as to who 
should hammer this House to order. They were 
laying deep the foundations of this mighty Em- 
pire; and they acted under the profound respons- 
ibility which such a condition of things imposed. 
ey spoke with sincerity; they acted with sin- 
cerity, in the presence of that God who they be- 
lieved, and I believe, had most manifestly bared 
his nghtarm in every battle-field of the Revolution 
In favor of our right of self-government and in- 
dependence. They, then, seeing that there was a 
territory not yet comprehended within the limits 
of any State, having no power to do anything as 
a State, prohibited the existence of slavery therein. 
hat is what they did; and such men must have 


done that act for the reason that they believed it 


| 
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right, and thourht,as we Re publicans think, that 
slavery isa great evil, at least in any climate where 
white men and free laborers can live and work. 
That territory of Virginia, which she claimed 
under a very old charter, was no longer the terri- 
tory of Virginia. It was regarded as territory ac- 
quired by the common blood and treasure of the 
people of the Confederacy, justas your territories 
won from Mexico: and, under these circum- 
stances, they then declared: ** We will, under this 
Confederagion, agree that there shall be no slavery 
in this territory, thus won by the common blood 


| and treasure of us all.”’ They so ordained; and 


they made it a matter of compact forever between 
the existing Government that every State formed 
out of that territory should always exclude sla- 
very. I do not say what effect that would have 
under our modern notions about compacts. Per- 
haps, in modern times, we might believe that a 
State, after itcame into the Union, no matter what 
bargain it made to get in, was such a mysterious 
and omnipotent sovereign that all obligations 
yassed from it, and ceased to hawe binding effect. 
ie this as it may, my purpose is now to show 
what were the views of those men, the founders 
of our Government, respecting slavery. That is 
the fact I wish to show. 

Now, then, suppose another Territory to be 
acquired by the common blood and the commen 
treasure of the United States, in a latitude like 
that of the Northwestern Territory. The Repub- 
lican party say, ** We will exclude slavery from 
that Territory as the framers of the Constitution 
under the Confederation did exclude it from just 
such territory as that.’’ And if we do that, are 
we to be charged with an attempt willfully to 
subvert the institutions of. this country and to do 
wrong to the South? If those old fathers of the 

{evolution—our fathers, the fathers of our nation, 
the authors of all that we boast of and all that is 
around us—if they acted in this way, may you 
not pardon us for doing just as they did? Are 


| we not, at least, excusable for entertaining the 
| opinion that it would be better to confine the in- 


stitution to its present limits, or certainly to ex- 
clude it from a new Territory, as they did? If 
you think they acted well and wisely upon this 
subject, itis your duty, under like circumstances, 
to imitate their example, not calculating too euri- 
ously, as they did not, about a few dollars’ worth 
of slaye property, which you may not be able 
to sell, or carry with you into each Territory; 
but considering, as they did, and pondering deeply 
and profoundly, what 1s to be the effect upon the 
people who are to live in the Territories, from 
generation to generation and from time to time, 
during the whole period of man’s history in the 
world. Well, you will say, they may have been 
wrong. Admit that irreverent, preposterous sup- 


| em and answer me, boastful, self-sufficient, 


Jemocracy, do you blame us for having an affec- 
tionate regard for the memory of those old men, 
and a fixed belief that their acts were wisely and 


|| well done, and might be safely imitated by the 
honorable gentleman to go on with his ‘remarks; | 


Democratic sages of 1860? 1 hope you will not 
say that 1 am out of order, on cither side of the 
House, when I declare, in the presence of Ged, 
that I do believe, that if we had twenty of these 


| very men in this House, this — would not 


even be mooted, and we shou 
in one day. 


d have organized | 
We do not work as they worked; 


| we do not talk like them; and, worst of all, we 


| bad men for desiring to actas our fathers acted ? 
| We wish to do just what they did under similar 


| do not think as they thought. 


Why are we, | ask again, to be denounced as 


circumstances. We desire, if the country gives us 


| the power, to do all things rightly; and in doing so, | 


| South have no confidence in each other, and mad- 


| 


| a strong rather than a weak State? 


we turn to the bright examples of better days for. | 
our guide. Unhappily for us, the North and the 


ness rules the hour. Youthink you have diverse | 
and opposing interests. This is all a mistake, a | 
great mistake. Whatever promotes the interest 
of Alabama and Mississipp! is, in a national point 
of view, equall arasstla to the interest of the 
State of Ohio. One gentleman has spoken of Ohio 
as an empire State. If she be sucha State, is not | 
Alabama made stronger by her connection with | 
In any na- || 
tional conflict Alabama has a powerful ally. In || 
this view, it is too plain for argument that every !! 
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State is interested in the prosperity of every other, 
and each in the prosperity and happiness of afl. 
We are not rivals, we are brothers. And here | 
may ask, without egotism, why is young Ohio so 
powerful? Kentucky is older by many years; 
whilst, with aclimateand sovl unsurpassed by few, 
perhaps none, in the Union; with a people sur- 
passe d by ho community for enterprise, fog cour- 
age, for constancy, for all the qualities which give 
character and influence and just pride to States, 
Ohio certainly, from some cause, has very far 
exceeded her elder sister in developing wealth, 
population, and all that constitutes a strong and 
powerful State. Why is this so? The cause, I 
think, will be found in facets which give Ohio no 
cause to boast of herself, but in that very insti- 
tution which forms the topic of all this debate. 
Kentucky is my native State. I knew her well; 
I knew her great men, and love them and honor 
them; but Ohio and her, side by side, joined in 
heart as well as neighborhood—look at them, and 
you will see the difference between them to which 
I refer. 

l referred to our unnatural alienation of friendly 
feeling, as exhibted here, both North and South. 
How often has my eloquent young friend from 
Massachusetts been quoted with the most wither- 
ing severity ofcomment? If Mr. Burtingame has 
spoken, ina fervid_oration, of an anti-slavery Bi- 
ble, cannot you indulge that ardent, honest, gifted 
young gentleman ina little rhetoric? [Laughter.] 
Do you suppose that he wants to bring up a new 
Bible or a new God? He comes from a Chris- 
tlan community; he sprang from an old race of 
Christians. He thought he had found in the 
Bible something that 1s contrary to the relation 
between master and slave; and so he did; and he 
formed hisspeech accordingly. ‘Treat him kindly; 
show him his error, if you deem it error; this Is 
your duty. Both of you are mistaken, allow-me 
to say, In supposing that you are to get out of 
the Bible any very specific authority for your re- 
spective dogmas. You had better take the Con- 
stitution for your basis, at least. Reason with 
him and with us. Persuade us, if you ean; but 
let me tell you that whatever opinion you may 
have of northern men, you should know you can- 
not drive them. If northern men conceive there 
is occasion to stake their lives, they do not hold 
back from doing so. There is history, that may 
be studied with profit, touching this matter, 

My colleague, Mr. Cox, spoke of a meeting 
upon the western reserve in Ohio. He isa young 
gentleman, a rising man, and, if he does not get 
bad habits upon the Democratic side of the House, 
may come to something some day hence. [Laugh- 
ter.} He amused himself with the comic power 
he possesses in imitating the nasal twang of the 
Yankees of that reserve. It sounded strange to 
you, as it did to him; and so it did to the army of 
Prince Rupert at Marston Moor, when the an- 
cestors of these men rushed into battle against 
the mailed chivalry and curled darlings of the 
court of Charles 1. What happened then? Some- 
thing worthy to be noted, and not forgotten. 
Stout Cromwell and his unconquerable Lronsides, 
when the day was well sats Teale charged with 
resistless fury upon the proud columns of that 
host of gentlemen, as they were boustfully de- 
nominated, and lo! Prince Rupert and his host 
were no longer there. They were scattered as the 
dried leaves of autumn are before the storm-blast 
of the coming winter. That same nasal twang 


| rang out, on that day, their well-known war cry, 


‘*the sword of the Lord and Gideon.’’ These Yan- 
kees are a peculiar people; they are an industri- 
ous, thriving, pains-taking race of men. The frail- 
ties of these men grow out of their very virtues, 
those stern virtues which founded liberty in Eng- 
land, and baptized it in their own blood upon 
Bunker Hill,in America. They willdo so again 
if there is a necessity for it. It is a hard matter 
to deal with men who do verily believe that God 
Almighty and his angels encamp round about 
them. What do they care for earthly things or 
earthly power? Whatdo they care for kings, and 
lords, and presidents? They fully believe they 
are heirs of the King of Kings. In the hour of 
battle they seem to themselves to stand, like the 
great Hebrew leader, in the cleft of the rock; the 
glory of the most high God passes 7 them, and 
they catch a gleam of its brightness. If you come 
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inconflict with the purposes of such men, they will 
regard duty as eve thine. life as nothing. So it 
appeared in our war of the Revolution. The gen- 
teman from Mississippi said that the North got 
more revolutionary pensions than the South. | 
do not know how that is. How did it happen? 
Gentlemen tell me they would not have pensions 
in the South. Iam glad if it be so. 

{ happen to know professionally something of 

revoluvionary claimsfor lands. Virginia, whenshe 
ceded the Northwestern Territory to the United 
States, reserved all the lands lying between the 
Litth Miami and Scioto rivers, tosatisfy the claims 
of her troops in the Virginia line on continental 
establishment. A large district in Kentucky had 
been taken up to satisfy the same class of claims. 
All the reservation in Ohio has been absorbed, 
and still land warrants come, and scrip has been 
rranted; and the Virginia line on continental 
stablishment is not yet satisfied. Sir, it has 
seemed to us that the army of Xerxes might have 
all claimed and been satisfied before this time. 
jut this is all aside and apart from the proper 
subject before us. lam not now, never have been, 
and never will be, one to so far violate history 
and good taste as to draw invidious distinctions 
between this or that State or colony, who, by their 
combined valor, won the independence of all the 
States. While | must always renerate the men 
of New England of that day, I still turn with un- 
abated admiration to those of the South, especially 
to Virginia—glorious ** Old Dominion,”’ illustri- 
ous alike for her heroes in war and her sages in 
peace; and if it depend on vote or effort of mine, 
the last land warrant of the last descendant of her 
revolutionary heroes shall be located on lands, if 
such can be found, rich as the delta of the Nile; 
in a climate, if it be possible, healthful as was 
Eden ere yet sin had brought death into the home 
of. the first family of man. 

Mr. Clerk, itismy wish to show that the Repub- 
lican party, which proposes to prohibit slavery in 
Territories, 1s, in that principle, following the ex- 
ample of the men of the revolutionary period, both 
before and after the adoption of the Constitution. 
The ordinance of 1787, prior to, or rather cotem- 
porary with, the Constitution, shows thatthe men 
who, under the Confederation, enacted that ordi- 
nance, thought it most wise and beneficial towards 
slave and free States both to prohibit slavery in 
the Northwestern Territory. Now, if these men 
were Wise men—if they were patriots—then what 
is the Republican party? It proposes to con- 
tunue their policy; to imitate their example; to fol- 
low in their footsteps; and this is all on the sub- 
ject of slavery which we propose to do. Were 
the men of 1787 wrong, then indeed in this par- 
ticular is the Republican party wrong. If they 
were right in the policy which dictated the ordi- 
nance of 1787, then is the Republican party right, 
and the Democratic party wrong—totally, entirely 
wrong. But you say this ordinance was not en- 
acted under the Constitution, but prior to it; and 
that under and by virtue of the Constitution, we 
have no power to prohibit slavery in Territories by 
acts of Congress. Let us now see whatthe fathers 
said on that subject; and, particularly, let us ob- 
serve What they did. I must insist on the point 
of examining into what the elder men of the Re- 
public did, for this reason: these men made, pon- 
dered, studied, adopted the Constitution. They 
had great veneration for it; and all of them who 
acted under it, whether in legislative, executive, 
or judicial capacity, took a solemn oath to sup- 
pertand not to violate it. If they were honest, 
(and I think that we will scarcely dispute it,) 
then, if they did violate the Constitution, they 
were ignorant men, and did not understand their 
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own work as well us we sages here assembled. I | 


think the characteristic modesty of this House 


will scarcely @ssert the latter proposition ! 
Passing by many facts in our political history 
which threw some light on the subject before, let 
us pause a moment atthe year 1820. Not long 
before this ume we had passed through our second 
war with Great Britain, At that time, I began to 
look out upon the political affairs of the world 
with that interest which both novelty and import- 
ance would inspire in all young minds. I read 
the arguments in the Missouri case with a great 
deal of care. Although the sentiment of the coun- 
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opinion that Missouri had a right to come into the 
Union with slavery. I thought that right was 
founded upon the treaty stipulations by which 
that Territory was acquired. The treaty, rati- 
fied as it was by the Senate, two thirds of that 
body concurring, became, in the language of the 
Censtitution, “the supreme law of the land.’’ 
What was Louisiana when we acquired her? 
Anybody who knows the history of the times, 
will know what she was. A little settlement, old, 


it Is true, but so small in population that it would | 


be made by the Yankees of this day ina very few 
months. What was the reason of that acquisi- 
tion? All who have looked into the current his- 
tory of the West, from 1790 up to about 1893, 
know that western men, the ancestors of those 
who now boast so much of our loyalty to the 
Union, were threatening to break off from those 


now living east of the Allezghanies, and to make | 


an independent confederation west of it, and to 
force free trade to the sea through the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Jefferson was alarmed, and the 
whole country was alarmed, as you will see if you 
read the debates of 1802 and 1803, in and out of 
Congress, while this matter was going on. Every- 
body West demanded that we should go into war 
with Spain, because she would not let us trade 
through the meuth of the Mississippi; and most 


eloquent and impressive speeches were made, en- | 
forcing the idea that there was danger of a west- | 


ern secession, unless trade was made easy to the 
Gulf of Mexico through the Mississippi River. 
Mr. Jeiferson, without any constitutional author- 
ity whatever, as he himself thought and openly 
avowed, authorized our ministers in France to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase of Louisiana, which had 
then but recently fallen into the hands of France. 
It was to avoid war that it was done. That was 
the motive. Itseems, by the subsequent purchases 
of Florida, and more recently of California and 
New Mexico, that there was authority for acqui- 
sition all the while lurking in the treaty-making 
and war-making powers. : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I merely stated the fact 
that the crowning achievement of Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration was the acquisition of slave terfi- 
tory. I did not say how much slavery there was 
in the Territory. I asserted the fact, which the 
gengleman from Ohio will not undertake todeny, 
that it was slavcholding territory; that slaves in 
the territory were recognized as property; and 
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that the Government pledged itself by the treaty |; 


to protect all species of property recognized as 
such in the territory. I stated the fact in reply 
to the remark the gentleman from Ohio had made, 
in a speech delivered very soon after the com- 
mencement of this session, that the policy of the 
fathers of the Republic was to restrict slavery, 
and not to allow its extension, 

Mr. CORWIN. I stated that it was not in- 
tended to augment slavery; that they had no mo- 
tive of that kind. I have shown what their motive 
was in acquiring that territory; and while it was 
their policy to purchase Louisiana for the reasons 
[ have stated, | think Mr. Jefferson’s then well- 


known opinions of slavery render it certain that | 


he desired to restrict and not increase, slavery. 

Mr BARKSDALE. 
that there were a few slaves in the territory. If 
it had been the policy of Mr. Jefferson to restrict 
the institution of slavery, would it not have been 
done in the treaty? The fact that it was not done, 
shows that Mr. Jefferson did not intend to re- 
strict it. 

Mr. CORWIN. I admit the full force of the 
gentleman's remark; but does the gentleman be- 
lieve that, in the exigency which pressed upon Mr. 
Jefferson with such force that he was willing to 
violate the Constitution, as he believed, which he 
had sworn to maintain, he would stop to consider 
whether he abolished slavery there or not? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. One word. To show that 
this subject was considered by Mr. Jefferson, and 
by the Senate, the treaty-making power, slave 
property was expressly protected by the terms of 
the treaty. Slaves were held there as property, 
and the gentleman from Ohio admits it; and, if they 
had been hostile to the institution of slavery would 
it not have been abolished in the territory, or, at 


least, provided against by the treaty under which | é 
| of it, when they passed the Missouri restriclio®. 


we acquired the territory ? 


try was generally against me, I then formed the || Mr CORWIN. I suppose thatif an Abolition- 


The gentleman admits | 
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ist, such, for example, as Mr. Giddings, had od 
that treaty, he would have abolished slay ery thes 
or tried very hard to do it, sia 

Mr. BARKSDALE. We are not discus. 
Mr. Giddings’s views; we are discussing the yjo." 
of the fathers of the Republic. : 

_Mr. GROW. I hope the gentleman from Mis. 
sissippi will allow the gentleman fgom Ohio ;,, . 
on with his argument. He has stated these ¢ 
over three times already. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. [take it that the o, ntl 
man from Ohio can take care of himself, and uo 
not undertake to shield himself behind yoy 

My remark this morning was, that sue) 
not the principle of the fathers of the 
and to show that, I stated the fact that J ca 
Territory had been acquired by Mr. Jefiepsp. 
and that, by the terms of the treaty, made by ;), 
President and the Senate—the fathers of the p,. 
public—slave property was protected If t} ia 
desired to restrict it, it could have bee n done e 
the treaty by which we had acquired the Tern. 
tory. And I desire to say, that so far as | , 
concerned, I deny the authority of the treaty. 
making power, under the Constitution, to resip;, 
slavery ;and—but I am arguing the question fyog 
the stand-point of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROW. [now object to any further jy. 
terruption. 

Mr. CORWIN. I doubt very much whetho 
that First Consul, that Little Corporal who was y 
command in France at that time, would have gy 
signed a treaty which abrogated any right tig 
any of the people ceded away had at that tin 
We know that when the treaty was completed,y 
has been always said, and I believe it, that Ny 
poleon refused to put his signature to it, unless 
we agreed to admit the people of Louisiana jy: 
our confederacy of States, with all the rights, 
joyed by those who were already in the Union 
He was in arms for liberty then; he proclained 
himself then **the armed soldier of freedom,” 
and would not have given up that colony, ash 
called it, for all you could have offered hii, hy 
that he had no navy to protect it. He wasat war 
with England, and he knew that England wih 
her nayy would take his colonies from him. H 
was therefore glad to get rid of them. That Ter 
ritory would have been a point of weakness to 
France then, just as Canada would be a poini of 
weakness to England now, if she were ina war 
with us. That was Napolcon’s idea, and theta- 
ticle in the treaty which secured to Louisiana‘ 
right to enter into the Confederacy was inserwd 
at the request of Napoleon, and, no doubt, at 
time, it showed his sincere admiration of our Gor- 
ernment. He would not sign the treaty till that 
was put in, in such terms as (treaties being th 
supreme law of the land) must prevail over ay 
of our notions of Ree Ry And Louisiana aid 
Missouriwould not have been admitted at that day 
without that clause in the treaty, although I think, 
without such treaty, they would in time have been 
admitted without it 

Now, I do not say that it was the policy or the 
wish of the founders of the Republic to distur) 
the relations of property that existed when they 
acquired any territory. They left Louisiana jus! 
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'as it was; so they did with Florida, in isl’. 


Slaves were propert y there when we acquired thai 
territory, and they remained property; and Flor 
ida came into the Union with slavery. Arkansd 
was admitted in the same way. But in that part 


_of the country comprehended within the Lous 


| of that subject. 


| none of the men of that day voted 


iana purchase lying north of latitude 36° 3), 
covered by what is called the Missouri compre 


| mise line, there was no population—no white met, 


no slaves, no property to be affected; and there 
fore slavery could properly be prohibited the re. 
That was the view which the men of 1820 wos 
That has been called a compre- 
mise; and the legislation of 1850 has been called a 
compromise. Why, 1 know not. [apprehend that 
for a law which 
they believed compromised away or violated the 
Constitution of the United States. Certainly, 0° 
Congress should be lightly charged with such hor- 
rible infidelity to themselves then, and their pos 
terity. They never thought they were violating 
the Constitution, and compromising away 8 pie 


They maintained their position of justice and fide! 
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»ocompacts. The Constitution had declared 
+ that Constitution and the treaties and laws 
de under it should be the supreme law of the 
a overruling all other laws. That terrible 
treaty-making power was not trusted to anything 
short of two thirds of that great constitutional 
body, the Senate of the United States. It was 
“ety trust it to two thirds of that body, repre- 
= ds all the sovereign States of the Union. 
" Mr. LAMAR. I have been listening with a 
vat deal of interest to the statement of facts sub- 
od by the honorable gentleman; and I desire 
eal] his attention to one historical fact connected 
th the subject, which may throw some light on 
views of the early founders of the Republic. 
1 ie to the organization of the territorial gov- 


W 


- ntof Orleans. | would like to hear the gen- 
man as to this point. The operation of the 
-dinance in regard to slavery was expressly 
withdrawn: and the right of bona fide slaveholders 
» «9 into the Territory was expressly guarantied 
y the organic act of the Orleans Territory, jusi 
is th right of re sidents of the other States to go 
there with their property and enjoy it, was guar- 
antied by the Constitution of the Republic. 

Mr. CORWIN. Certainly. The gentleman 
statesthe facts fairly, I have no doubt. It was 
not the policy or intention of the fathers of the 
Republic, when they acquired territory where 
slavery had taken root and become an institution 
of society, to aboiish it by the direct action of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. LAMAR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
| thought his position was, that slavery had not 
taken root there; but that it only existed ina small 
corner of the acquired territory—such a colony 
as Connecticut would be able to settle in two 
weeks, or some short time. 

Mr. CORWIN. So they could, I believe. 

Mr. LAMAR. Well, over that vast dominion 
so acquired, a law was passed, and was signed 
by Mr. Jefferson, expressly guarantying the right 

f southern slaveholders to go there and enjoy 
their property, and make slave settlements and 
slay colonies. 

Mr. CORWIN. To be sure. 

Mr.GROW. Let me ask, with the permission 
of the gentleman from Ohio, whether the provis- 

sof that bill were not, that no person could 
take a slave there except he was going as an 

tual settler, and was, at the time, the bona fide 
owner of the slave? Ifa slave were taken under 
any other circumstances, a fine and the freedom 

fthe slave were the penalty. 

Mr. LAMAR. The gentleman states it exactly. 
They were not permitted to carry on the foreign 
slave trade, 

Mr. GROW. 

Mr. LAMAR. 
carry slaves there for the purpose of trade. 

Mr.GROW. Thatis it. 

Mr. LAMAR. Similar laws exist in many of 
the southern States. It was regarded as protect- 


Nor the domestic. 


veof the institution of slavery, and not prohibit- | 


ive of it. It was considered as a law in the inter- 
ests of slavery—to protect slaves who were car- 
ried there for the purpose of settlement, of labor, 
and of slave colonization, as authorized and pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. CORWIN. I was about to say, and I have 
already stated, that wherever slavery does exist, 
there they permitted slavery to remain; but that 
where itdid notexist, they did not permit slaves 
to be carried—as in the Northwestern Territory. 

Mr. LAMAR. I wish to call the gentleman 
back. Did 1 understand him correctly to state 
that the slavery that existed in that vast domain 
Was a mere accidental settlement in one corner of 
the Territory ? 

Mr. CORWIN. I said it was small, I did not 
Say it was accidental. It had been there, I be- 
eve, from the first settlement of part of Illinois. 

Mr. LAMAR. I wish to ask the gentleman if 
slavery existed in what is now the State of Ark- 
“sas any more than it did north of 36° 30’ at 
that time? 

Mr. CORWIN. 

Mr. LAMAR. 

Mr. CORWIN. It did; not much of it, but 
still it was there. If everybody is to be tugging 
* my wheels, I shall not drive to the end of my 


journey to-day. (Laughter.] 


It did. 


In Arkansas? 
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Nor were they permitted to 


Election of Spr aker— Mr. Corwin. 

Mr. LAMAR. I beg th: ntleman’s pardon: 
but will he allow me to ask him whether there 

| were more slaves then in the Territories below 
the line of 36° 30'? 

Mr. CORWIN. I 
ments. 

Mr. LAMAR. Slave settlements? 

Mr. CORWIN. Ithink so. Isthink you will 
find, from the history of the times, that there were 
such settlements, and that they formed the nu- 
cleus around which slavery was established and 
extended. 

Mr. LAMAR. One word more. I understand 
the gentleman now toallude to sparse settlements 
through Arkansas and Missouri. Task if there 
were not similar settleraents north of that line in 
the States which now constitute Llinois and lowa? 

Mr. CORWIN. No, sir; they were compre- 
hended under the ordinance of 1787. 

Mr. LAMAR. How about lowa? 

Mr. CORWIN. There were no negroes there. 
They would not thrive there. If there was any 
slavery there it was abolished. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
these antiquarian researches will bring us back to 
Babylon directly, and Egypt, and we shall get 
among the obscene snakes and frogs of the cata- 
combs. [Laughter.} Whatl have attempted to 
explain to the gentleman, and to everybody, was, 
that we did acquire territory; that slavery existed 
In it as an Institution; that there never had been 
any exhibition of the powers of the Government 
so manifested as to destroy such local institution, 
or, if you please, that right. They left the Orleans 
Territory as it was in this respect; they left the 
Louisiana purchase as it was until they came to 
that part of it lying north of 369 30’. 

Now, let me remind the honorable gentleman 
that aboutthe early settlement of these places, and 
historical matters connected with them, the men 
of 1820 knew and understood them much better 
than we can be supposed to do. We know the 
men of that day declared that the treaty by which 
we had acquired that territory contained in it pro- 
visions by which we were bound, its obligations 
being paramount to all law and every other obli- 
gation. ‘They admitted Missouri,as I think she 
would have been admitted if there had been no 
treatyf perhaps it might not have been within a 


think there were settle- 





vear or two, but eventually I believe she would | 


have been admitted, without the aid of treaty stip- 
ulations. 

Now, sir, who were they, disputing at that time 
about this question of the benefits of slave ry, the 
disadvantages of slavery, the evils of slavery, 
looking at 1t in all its aspects, social, moral, polit- 
ical? "They were the men of 1820; they were men 
who had just emerged from that struggle with 
Great Britain, sccond in importance, as they 
thought, only to that in which they conquered 
our independence; they rejoiced that they had 
come out of it with reputation to the country. 
Their hearts were American. Whether Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, or Federalists, they were all 
Americans; all party lines had been obliterated. 
We know that the period to which I refer was 
called the haleyon period of the Republic. God 
knows it was a happy day in the public affairs, 
compared with the present. What did they do? 
Just what we should do to-morrow, if we were 
like them. 


They admitted a slave State because | 


they were bound to do it, either by treaty obliga- | 


tions or by those fraternal relations that must ex- 
ist between the States; and they said that slavery 


never should exist in the territory north of Mis- 


souri. 
You say that they had no constitutional power 


| todo it. Is it to be supposed that the men of | 


those days did not understand their constitutional 
obligations? There were Mr. Monroe and John 
Quiney Adams, and William H. Crawford—my 
Georgia friends can understand who I mean when 
I speak of him—a man, in my memory, quite as 
illustrious as any citizen that has ever lived in 
| that great State. He was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Cabinet of Mr. Monroe. ‘There was Mr. 
Smith Thompson, afterwards Judge of the Su- 
|| preme Court, a man whom everybody who knew 
es will now remember as one possessing great 
learning in matters of constitutional law, as well 
as in the common and civil law; a jurist, in the 
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well-furnished head, and sound patriotic heart. 
He was Secretary of the Navy. Mr. McLean 
was not at that tume a member of the Cabinet. It 
remained for General Jackson to bring the Post- 
master General into the Cabinet, but he was in 
fumiliar association with that Cabinet. But who 
was he, Lask you, whose only function it was, at 
that time, to give constitutional law to the Cabi- 
net?) Who was the Attorney General, who has 
nothing else to do but that, or would have noth- 
ing else to do if we had not imposed extra-official 
duties upon him? William Wirt was the man, a 
Virginian. I presume my honorable friend from 
Virginia who sits before me now [Mr. Bocock] 
would have had some doubt about the propriety 
of his own opinion upon legal and constitutional 
points, if Mr. Wirt had differed from him. 

John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, was also 
a member of that Cabinet. This very question, the 
power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, Was submitted to that Cabinet. Was Mr. 
Monroe an Abolitionist?) Doubtless, like gthers 
of his compeers of that period, he did entertain 
the opimion that wherever the white man could 
labor with advantage, it would be better to pro- 
hibit slavery; but that was not the question sub- 
mitted to him—him of the revolutionary era; him, 
an honored and influential patriot from the time 
of our independence up to the constitutional era; 
him, acotemporary of the Constitution itself, who 
knew all the motives and reasens, the pros and 
cons why this power was put in, and that was 
left out, of that instrument—which, as was elo- 
quently remarked the other day, is so delicate a 
piece of machinery thatif it be deranged ina sin- 
gle spring, the whole falls into chaos. This man, 
a cotemporary of that periods who had studied 
that complex and delicate work, knew the object 
of the whole and the function of each of its parts 
—l ask, did he not understand the uses and design 
of that work as well, nay, much better, than we, 
his degenerate successors? That question, I re- 
peat, was submitted to his Cabinet, not a single 
memberof which, I believe, is now alive; and the 
testimony of Mr. Adams is, that they were unani- 
mously of the opinion that the bill prohibiting 
slavery in the territory north of latitude 36° 30’ 
Was 2 constitutional law. 

Mr. KEITT, (in his seat.) 
nied the statement. 

Mr. CORWIN. [heard the gentleman from 
South Carolina make that statement the other 
day. Iwas in the Senate when that was men- 
tidned. Ifmy memory be correct, Mr. Calhoun 
said, at that time, he did not remember that fact. 
But, be that as it may, if Mr. Calhoun at that 
time had entertained the opinion that it was not 
within the constitutional competency of Congress 
to pass that act, is it likely, from the earnest nature 
and character of the man, that he would not have 
left on record his protest against the approval of 
what he might have deemed an unconstitutional 
law? 

Mr. GARNETT. I will remind the gentleman 
that if Mr. Monroe had signed a bill he deemed 
unconstitutional, he would only have done what 
the gentleman attributes to Mr. Jefferson in refer- 
ence to the annexation of Louisiana. 

Mr. CORWIN. I wish gentlemen would finish 
my speech for me. I know that Mr. Jefferson 
admitted that we had no constitutional power to 
acquire territory, and I believe Mr. Madison was 
requested by him to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution to provide for it, 

Mr. KEITT. I will quote a single word from 
Mr. Monroe’s testimony. It is not quite so strong 
as I thought it was, but it is just it should be 
quoted. It is: 

* That the proposed restriction of Territories which are 
to be admitted into the Union, if not in direct violation of 
the Constitution, is repugnant to its principles.” 

Mr. CORWIN. Lhave not brought myself to 
the conclusion that Mr. Monroe put his name to 
a bill that he believed unconstitutional. 

From the history of the times to which I now 
refer we should all learn to tolerate difference of 
opinion. Mr. Jefferson thought a great public ne- 
cessity obliged him to acquire Louisiana, without 
any warrant in the Constitution for that act. It 
is not necessary now to recur to the historical 


Mr. Calhoun de- 


best sense of the word; an old-fashioned man, in || facts of that day which formed in the mind of Mr. 
\| the best sense of the word; a man of large and || Jefferson a justification of that act. Louisiana 
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was thus acquired, and all then supposed our ter- 
ritory complete, But after the war of 1812 was 
ended we found, or thought we found, another 
necessity. Florida was a Spanish colony. She 
was our neizhbor, our too near neivhbor. Our 
race, our rapacious race, will not submit to a close 
proximity with any otherrace. Many apologies 
and som reasons, Were s00n found why we 
should own Florida. Indians abounded there; 
slaves were property there. twas said, and I be- 
liewe with truth, that these Indians would some- 
times steal or spirit away the slaves of our adjoin- 
ing States, or that slaves would run away into 
Florida,and fugitive slave bills, as we knew, could 
not be enforced there. Florida was purchased to 
adjust this difficulty, Slavery was lawful there, 
and the Government received it, kept it, and to 
this day does not pretend to disturb slavery in 
llorida. 

[It may be remembered that the lewislative pow- 
ey of Congress over ‘Territories came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States as a question 
directly or incidentally involved in a case which 
was brouvht from that Territory, I think in the 
vear 1828. The whole court then agreed that 
Congress alone could legislate for Territories. It 
should be borne in mind that this was the same 
court, but not the same judges which decided the 
famous case of Dred Scott. What did Mexico 
say when she ceded territory tous? She ceded 
it to the United States: not to South Carolina, or 
Massachusetts; but to the United 
She said that the right tomake laws for 
this people, is now transferred tothe United States. 
The local laws and reculations in all such cases 
remain in full force, except where they conflict 
with the Constitugon of the United States. The 


to CGreormia, Ot 


States 


deed of cession was made to the Government of 


the United States, and thatGovernment, by conse- 
quenee, has, by virtue of treaty, the power tocon- 
tro) the territory. T have given you the opinion 
of Chief Justice Marshall. There are other de- 


> 


eisions of the Supreme Court, which [may here- | 


refer to, recognizing Congress as the only 
legislative power which can rightfully make laws 
fora Territory, until (hat Territory becomesa State. 

Now, let me look a little to our opinions—the 
opinions of learned gentlemen elected to represent 
the people. It was observed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi that. in the 
1850, as he will continue to call it, the power to 
make laws for the Territories was abandoned. 
Now, if any one will look into the laws of 1850, 
organizing the ‘Territories of New Mexico ahd 
Utah, they will find that, while they organized a 
Legislative Council and a lower House of Rep- 
resentatives, in each of those organic laws they 


“ . ‘. . 
** compromise ot 


= that the laws made by the ‘Territorial | 


weislature should be returned to Congress, and 


if disapproved by Congress, should be null and | 


void, So far from surrendering this great prin- 
ciple, now become established by judicial decis- 
ion, as well as by the laws of Congress, Con- 
gress expressly retained the power to annul the 


laws of the Territory. Sir, L listened to the debates |! 


upon those measures of 1850 for many months. 


| road. 
this morning I am almost ready to promise that 


Mr. Webster was, I think, very unjustly con- | 
demned by a portion of the people of his own | 


State, because, they said, he surrendered this great 
right. I have lived too long to be much amazed 
at anything; but I have been utterly astonished 
that it should have been asserted by any one that 
either of the illustrious men who fizured in that 
discussion—Clay or Webster—ever surrendered 
the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
‘Territories of the United States. 


They declared, | 


in thetr speeches, that they believed they had that | 


power; but that the territory coming from Mex- 
reo was free, and that no power on earth, except 
Congress, could take slavery there, unless the 
law-making power of that territery had planted 
it there before we acquired it. All the courts, 
State and Federal, up to 1854, had determined that 
slavery is the creature of local law, or long local 
usage recognized as lawful, which was but another 
formula for the expression of that principle. 

{At this point Mr. Corwin gave way for a mo- 
tion to adjourn.) 


Tvespay, January 24, 1860. 
Mr. CORWIN. Mr. Clerk, in my own mind, 


} 
| 
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nations, although they do interrupt very much 


the aeae business of the House. At the same | 


time, I think it might be well (if I may be allowed 
to give counsel to honorable gendemen on this 
floor) for them not to attach quite as much im- 
portance as they do to what appears in the news- 
papers. There is seareely any gentleman who 
does anythir® in the world, in or out of this 
House, that is worth remembering for an hour, 


| 


who will not have his conduct canvassed and erit- | 


icised in the newspaper press of the country, at- 
tended with encomium or condemnation, as the 
humor of the writer at the moment happens to be. 

As to the question that we have before us at 
this time, | ought to apologize to the House and 
to myself for suffering myself to be becuiled into 
this debate without any preparation whatever. I 
ourht not ‘ 
sion without some preparation. When Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was inquired of why he did not write 
the life of Napoleon in one volume, instead of 
three, he replied that he had not the time. If] 


to have been drawn into this discus- | 


had known that | should have been brought to | 


discuss the very questions that have been in my 
mind since | took the floor yesterday, or that | 
should have said anything to the House, except 
merely call its attention to the necessity of elect- 
ing a Speaker, I certainly would have said in one 
hour what required two hours to accomplish 
yesterday. 

~ IT wish now, before I proceed, having collected 
myself somewhat during the intervening time 
since the adjournment, to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Garnetr] whether I understood 
him yesterday to say that Mr. Jefferson, at some 
time in his life, had expressed the opinion that 
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| that, in their opinion, as a matter of eri; 


the Missouri restriction was unconsttutional, or |, 


only that it was inexpedient. 
Mr. GARNETT. Both. 
Mr. CORWIN. 


When I conceded that such | 


was his opinion, | did not mean to say that Mr. | 


Jefferson had said at any time that the law passed, 
restricting slavery beyond acertain line of latitude, 
was unconstitutional. I did know that he had 
somewhere expressed the opinion that it was 
highly inexpedient. If such an opinion as that 
suggested by the gentleman from Virgipia was 
ever expressed by Mr. Jefferson, [do not kiiow it. 
That he declared the acquisition of the Territory of 


Louisiana to be without warrant of Constitution, | 
isa matter of such public political history that | 


none of usare ignorant of it. 


pressly declared the Missouri actunconstitutional. 


But I do not mean | 
to concede the point that Mr. Jefferson had ex- | 


In wandering about from point to point, it must | 


be very obvious that if gentlemen direct me by 
finger boards, now here and now there, I will 
seareely ever get to the end of my jougney. 


And another thing follows. There is some con- | 


fusion of ideas here. The old Persian maxim is 


true, that a man seldom loses himself ina straight | 


I want to pursue that straight road; and 


I will never ask a question of any man in the 
House, or out of the House, in my life, if you 
will let me proceed to-day without interruption. 
Yet, sir, if I make a statement ofa historical fact 
which gentlemen do not think is correct, I will 
thank them to set me right. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, let us reeall what I intended 
to present to the world—for we always speak to 
mankind when we speak in Congress, and to all 
posterity, and to all time back of us, if it can be 
made to hear. I have endeavored to apologize to 
my friends upon the other side of the House for 
the very erroneous opinions, as they call them, of 
the so-called Republican party. only wanttosay 
to them now, that we must be excused if we take 
the same ground with the fathers of the Revolution 
and the fathers of the Constitution; and that what- 
ever may be the opinions of the men on that side of 
the House, we cannot find itin our consciences to 


accuse ourselves of treason while we advocate the | 


doctrines of Washington, of Jefferson, of Madi- 
son, and of Monroe. We may be wrong upon 


ing slavery, we being wrong, those great men were 
wrong. If they were right, beyond peradventure 
the Democratic party are wrong. hat was the 


_ view which I wished to present to my fellow-cit- 


I find no objection whatever to personal expla- | izens assembled here—to my fellow-members— 


| do they suppose that John 
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by way of excusing us from listening hereaf 
to charges of treason, murder, robbery 2 i aor 
son, which have been charged upon the wl 
Republican party. Why, the arguments of is 
of these gentlemen on the other side would ial. 
every one of the Republicans could oe 
of being at Harper’s Ferry, with a pike . 
hand, pushing it into the bosom of a south oe 
gentleman. (Laughter.] Sir, it made me feel 
little unhappy at first, until I found that jj this 
was said in joke; yet the world, which js ar 
ing to this debate, do not understand this G “i 
tlemen tell us here that they mean nothin cn 
sonal by these remarks. “ It is true,” 
gentlemen, ‘* that you do commit treason; youd 
commit arson, murder, and all these crimés — 

ou do itin the most honorable and honest - ie ‘9 
Laughter.] That is satisfactory to me. ['ep. 
deavored to show yesterday, by reference to th 
general history of the country, that Mr. Sewarp 
had said nothing, that Helper had said nothin: 
more offensive than Washington. I do not knoy 
what is in Helper’s book, except by report, | 
was written to by one of my constituents for a 
copy of that new book, about which he had hy ard 
somuch. I had been listening to this areamy; 
about treason, and I said to my constituent tha 
1 had no copy, except one, and that it would be 
dangerous for it to go through the post office with 
my frank. I should be afraid that it would }y 
brought up as testimony agains me, under ay 
indictment by some court in Virginia, for beine 
an accessory after the fact, by sending Helper’: 
book under my frank to Green county, Ohio 
And that is not all. There would be the evidene: 
that Il nominated Mr. SuHermanand voted for him. 
I hope gentlemen will see the delicacy of my sit- 
uation. [have much feeling on this subject. | 
have a wife and children, and they do not want 
me hung for voting for Mr. SHerman. [Laveh- 
ter.] It would not be agreeable to them. [Ro- 
newed laughter. ] 

I think I had shown yesterday, by the refor- 
ences which I made, that nothing has been said 
by Mr. Sewarp which could be construed as offen- 
sive to the South as these declarations of Joeffer- 
son, which are known by heart throughout th: 
length and breadth of the entire Union. Now] 
wish to address to gentlemen on the other side of 
the House one or two suggestions upon a qirs- 
tion of logic and fair reason. They say that Mr. 
Sewarp, being the head and leader of the Repub- 
lican party—against my protestations, they con- 
stantly deny me that honor, {laughter|—had 
»vroclaimed at Rochester, in general terms, that 
xetween forced labor and free labor there neces- 
sarily would be some collision; that some con- 
flict would go on between them; and that, in con- 
sequence of that doctrine, John Brown determined 
to murder somebody at Harper’s Ferry. Now, 

alll had not read 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, and all other things 


SY per- 
Say thes: 


| which Jefferson had written about slavery? Do 
they suppose he had not seen the declaration of 


| Washington, that if there were any way by which 


_ slavery could be abolished, he would render to it 


his cordial codperation? Do you suppose he had 
not seen that? Do you suppose he had not seen 
the debates in the Convention, in which slavery 's 
denounced as an enormous evil, leading step by 
step, as certainly and as steadily as the step ol 
time, to a consummation as fatal as death? Do 
you suppose John Brown had not read all these 
things in his solitude among the mountains of New 
York, where, twenty years ago, he says, he first 
conceived the idea of invading one of the southern 
States, and carrying off its slaves? Do you sup- 
pose he had not pondered upon these things, and 
prayed over them—for he was a praying mat, 
all enthusiasts are? He was a brave man, 
all stern enthusiasts are; and it was because he 
thought this enterprise, the offspring of his gloomy 


_ imagination, was consecrated by the approbation 
| of Jefferson and Washington, that, as he some- 
the point of law; we may be wrong about the | 
power of Congress; but about the policy ofrestrict- | 


times said, he believed the arms of the Almighty 
upheld him, he was encompassed about by the 
Angel of the Lord. atl 

Is all this to be attributed to a declaration ° 
Mr. Sewarbd, in reference to a conflict betwee” 
slave and free labor? I appeal to gentlemen," 
they could trace back Brown’s conduct at Har- 
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te | 
< Ferry to any source out of his own solitary | 
Per ieations, whaiever others might have stated 
ir opinions, Whether it 1s not more rational 
a a. cerm of that conduct to those writings, | 
ches, and letters of your own great men of the 
uh? They were great men; the y were heroes. 
z the great men of the United States, 


< 


=) 


sd vhe vreat men of the world; and, notwith- 
ssandil , you have changed your opinion on the 


or af slavery, and made itcontrary to theirs, 
wel as d e . . 
“heir names, and their fame, and their opin- 


yr will be engraved upon the pages of history 

- a those of us of this date shall be buried in 
ceafound oblivion. eee oper oe sesenee 
‘ealleries.} Itis wonderful that the talent, | 
onuity, and eloquence of this discussion should | 

. eome to such conclusions. Shall our minds 
-.stened upon these flimsy pretenses, when we | 
know there was matter enough in the writings || 


) eneeches of the foremost men of the world to 
inna .a mind like John Brown’s into frantic 
fanaticism? ; 
* But it is said we are accessories after the fact. | 
| ask gentlemen if they have not attached too 
much importance to the oo book? When | 
‘homas Paine was indicted in England, Attorney | 
General McDonald, [ believe, well known in | 
frepsic history, gave him some notice of the fact 
shat he was to be tried for a libel upon the British 
Government in the publication of his pamphlet, 
“The Rightsof Man.” A friend of Paine advised | 
him to go over immediately and make some com- | 
-omise with the Government. ‘* No,’’ said he, | 
iat indictment is an advertisement, and one 
jundred thousand copies of that pamphlet will be 
reulation in three weeks.’’ And so it hap- 

d. Those one hundred thousand copiés would 

have seen the light, if it had not been for the | 
indiscreet conduct of the then Attorney General of 
the British Cabinet. So such matters work out; | 
so it must ever be in a country where prin- 
ciples are free, and speech and press are free. 
Some gentleman said, a while ago, that a man 
who had been preaching in the State of Illinois 
was expected to be caught by some law and pun- 
isied for reason. God help the Government of 
the United States, when it has to walk into the 
ipits of the country to proteet it from domestic 
surrection; When it has to choke the preachers 
ifthe gospel and command them to cease to exe- 
their Divine commission, or go to a lawyer 
und get his opinion as to what is lawful and what 
unlawful gospel, and pay him five dollars for it. 
Our legal profession will begin to thrive in this 
great progress of free government. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, sought the floor | 
amidst loud cries of ** Order!’’ Order!” from the 
Republican benches. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I want only to ask 
aquestion. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Oluo, by his illustration in the case of Tom Paine, 
to say that Mr. Suerman refused to deny his in- | 
dorsement of the Helper book, when the resolu- 
uon of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarxk] 
was offered, in order to secure its circulation ? 

Mr.CORWIN. I said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The illustration 
means nothing, if it has not that application. 

Mr. CORWIN. I know 1am obscure, for I 
am imperfectly heard. Ido notalways understand | 
gentlemen myself. I meant to say that the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Clark] had been an advertisement for that | 
vook, and had multiplied its sale, as was the re- 
sult in the other case. 

{do not know where to begin, Mr. Clerk. I 
ave left off in many places. While on this sub- 

ject, let me say what, I think, will be agreed to 
~y every considerate man in the House and out of 
". Suppose all of the two hundred and thirty- | 
‘even gentlemen here had met upon some concern 
of great interest to us personally. Suppose that | 
some Man was proposed to discharge acertain duty 
or us, and it was known that this gentleman had 
ea or done something which might possibly be 
objection to him for the discharge o the duty to 
assigned to him. Any man who wasa friend of 
‘ls Would have taken him aside, (as the gentle- 
Han trom Missouri mght have done,) and said: | 








Now, Mr. Suerman, you have been nominated || 


7? highly-respectable gentleman from Ohio.” | 
‘Maughter.) That is what I would have said. 
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| Then he would have gone on: **I should have 
| my doubts about voting for you; but I understand 
| you haye recommended a book which teaches in- 
| surrection and rebellion in the slave States. How 
did you come to do it??? Mr. SHerman would 
have taken that gentleman by the hand, and said: 
‘*Sir, a gentleman on this floor from New York 
came to me, while I was hastily doing some busi- 
iness at my desk, and told me it was desirable to 
collate certain parts of a book called *‘ Helper’s Im- 
pending Crisis,’ and to publish them in a cheap 
pamphet, which pamphlet was to have a political 


trines of the Republican party. I suppose that 
is what they all understood. ‘I asked him,”’ 
Mr. SuHerMan would say, ‘is it all proper, all 
| right? Said my friend, ‘certainly.’ Then, with- 
out looking at the book, and knowing nothing 
about it, I authorized him to put my name toa rec- 
| ommendation of a book yet to be written. When 
I saw the work, I did not indorse it. I am sorry 
that | was thoughtlessly and unwittingly brought 
into this recommendation of it. I never intended 
to indorse sucha book. The gentleman from New 
York told me it was all right.’’ 

Sir, | do think, under that explanation, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri would have taken his seat, 
and said, ‘* After all stated in the New York 
Herald, there is nothing against Mr. SuHerman 
except that he acted unadvisedly, for which he is 
now sorry.’’ He would not, if he had been his 
political friend, have risen and menaced him with 
a criminal prosecution. Criminal conduct is al- 
ways to be found in the intention of men. Lsub- 
seribe to a newspaper, to be printed for six months 
or a year, I pat-my name to the subscription and 

| recommend it. It turns out that the editor isa 
rascal and a blackguard: am I to be held respons- 
ible for what is published in that paper? 1 think 
the argumentum ad hominem might put some gen- 
| tlemen on the other side in a very odd position. 
| The gentleman from Ohio recommended the pub- 
lication of a book—not a book which had been 
printed, but a book to be made out of another, 
which he never saw in his life until this resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri was offered. 
Well, gentlemen say there is nothing to stain Mr. 
SHERMAN’Ss honor; and yet, honored as he is, and 
unstained as he is in that particular respect, if he 
should be elected as Speaker of this House it 
| would be a burning shame—the Union might be 
dissolved, and civil war take place. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Who said that? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask the gentle- 
man this question: do you assert that I ever said 
sor 

Mr. CORWIN. I was arguing upon the gen- 
eral tenor of the speeches on the other side of the 
House. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri I understood the 
gentleman to say that [ so asserted. 

Mr. CORWIN. No, sir; not at all. 

| think anybody stated that, in terms. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Has anybody upon 
this floor said so? 

Mr. CORWIN. No, sir. I said you argued 
that civil war must come thus: the election of Mr. 
SHERMAN—that was the first step; the next will 
be the election of Mr. Sewarp; and then war. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
never heard me assert that. 
| Mr. CORWIN. No, sir; it was said by other 
gentlemen on thatside. Youmay nothave heard it. 

Mr. KEITT, (in his seat.) Plenty of them; 
often and again. 

Mr. CORWIN. I do not certainly misrepre- 
sent gentlemen in what I have said. Now, what 
is to follow? We, the Republican party, if we 
| can, shall certainly elect these men, or somebody 
just like them. I wish to know what the casus 


I do not 


|| belli is to be, before we set out; but all you can 


say, all the world can say, will never prevent any 

freeman in any free State, or slave State, I hope, 
| either, from exercising the right of suffrage just 
| when and as he pleases. No menace from any 
man, or a number of men living at my own door 
| in Ohio, I trust will ever avail to induce me to 
surrender that great inalienable right, or shrink 
with a craven timidity from its free exercise. I 
can assure those who threaten disunion, because 
the North or the West shall chance to vote for 
‘whom they deem proper for President that no 
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| more fatal mistake ever entered into the head of a* 


effect’’—that is, to illustrate, I suppose, the doc- || pent prohibit slavery in the Territories of the 


maniac than the supposition that threats from any 
or all other quarters of the United States will pre- 
vent or deter a freeman in the North or West from 
voting according to the dictate of his own unbi- 
ased sense of duty to himself and his country. 
Mr. Clerk, yesterday I intended to bring before 
the House the constitutional doctrines held by the 
Republican party, and compare them with the 
doctrines held by the founders of the Republic; 
and thus endeavor to prove, that when we declare 
that Congress, under our Constitution, has the 


Tnited States, before they become States, we pro- 
pose nothing which is new, either in the princi- 
ples or policy of those who founded this Govern- 
ment; and that the practice and policy of this 
Government, up to the year 1854, is in accord- 
ance with the doetrines now held by the Repub- 
lican party of this day. 

1 am sure the history of the Government in all 
its departments, legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive, will sustain me in this position. If so, then 
I shall feel authorized to inquire of gentlemen on 
the other side, by what authority you dare to de- 
nounce us as holding principles fatal to the peace 
or interests or liberties of the people? Your apol- 
ogy will be, public opinion is changed; the world 
has changed its opinions touching slavery. I 
admit that public opinion may have changed in 
the South; and sais opinion in the North may 
have been modified somewhat. The public opin- 
ion of the world, however, against slavery is 
stronger now than it was SIXly years ago. I know, 
trom the declaration of Mr. Calhoun himself, that 
his mind did undergo a change in respect to some 
constitutional pqints, and in respect to the pro- 
riety and morality of the institution of slavery 
But do not gentlemen know that ever since the 
time when Jefferson said, when he contemplated 
slavery in this country, he ** trembled when he 
remembered that God is just;’’ that ever since the 
time when he declared that ‘* nothing was more 
certainly written in the book of fate than that the 
black man one day would be free;”’ that from that 
very time, and even before that time, the whole 
moral sense of the highest minds of England had 
been running in the very direction of abolition- 
ism? We know, now, that the slave trade never 
was legalized by any people upon the face of the 
earth. We learn it from the great debates in the 
British House of Commons, when the slave trade 
was prohibited under the auspices of Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, of Pitt, and Fox; we know that 
the license given by Elizabeth to Hawkins ex- 
pressly forbid him from bringing a negro from 
Africa, ‘*by force.’? We know that the statute 
of George Il., which was said to legalize that 
traffic, forbid that any African should be brought 
away from Africa except by his own consent. 
England is not so much to blame as we may sup- 
pose for initiating the slave trade, though it 1s true 
that she and all Europe acquiesced in it. 

We know very well that, in the midst of that 
universal excitement of the public mind which 
prevailed during the reign of Elizabeth and subse- 
quent reigns, touching the Protestant and Catholic 
religions, and the establishment of Protestant- 
ism, when all the powers of Europe were en- 
raged in fighting for the success of the Protestant 
or Catholic Princes; we know that this affair of the 
slave trade was a subordinate matter, and passed 
| unnoticed. Had England been in the calm which 
| she enjoyed afterwards in the time of James, I 

very much doubt whether there ever would have 

been a negro slave brought from the coast of Af- 
rica by foree. But it has gone, and England, 
during the last half of the last century, could not 
boast of any very great mind in her Parliament 
who was not opposed to the slave trade. And, as 
the gentleman from Mississippi well said yester- 
day, after having abolished the slave trade, the very 
next step was the abolition of slavery in Jamaica; 
and | will add, with their views of the subject, 
they were right. Our crime is, that our notions 
about slavery, its morality and its evils, are such 
as these men held. I do not now speak of our 
| right, under the Constitution, to touchitany where; 
that I shall come to by and by. Suppose we do 
hold opinions teuching the evils of slavery in 
| common with the greatest minds that have ever 
| illustrated the history of England—the greatest 
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empire, in mv judgm«e nt, upon ¢ arth—in common 


with the great minds that founded this Republic, | 


Is it fair, because we have not changed, but still 
adhere to those old opinions, to charge us with 
being repules, traitors, and serpents? If it is, 
then dig up from their last resting-place the bones 
of Jefferson, and hang them up, as royal hatred 
in England did Cromwell’s for many a year. Go 
to the sacred sarcophagus, now in the hands of 
the women of this country, and get the bones of 
Washington to-day, spit upon them, and throw 
them intothe Potomac. He held the opinion that 
slavery oughtto beabolished when itcopld be done 
with safety to both master and slave. No north- 
ern man goes further than that. Gentlemen will 
find thatthese things will lead us into singular con- 
clusions after a while. I have shown that those 
opinions were the opinions which illustrate the 
history of the world, and that they were openly 
proclaimed by southern men, too, of whose great- 
ness we all so justly boast. 

I was procecding to show that Mr. Monroe’s 
administration had sanctioned the very law which 
the Republican party say shall be passed with 
reference to the ‘Territories: and that is all they 
do say. I grant you they stand upon that; that 
is the only thing which they have ever announced 
to the world intelligently, and, as a matter of law, 
and doctrine, and practice. It was the departure 
from that principle which gave birth to the Repub- 
liean party. I know that in the platform read 
here the other day by some gentleman on the other 
side, there was something said about the inalien- 
able rights of man, and there was a long quotation 
read from the Declaration of Independence. Now, 
if it has become a crime to quote the Declaration 
of Independence, pass a law makjng it so, and we 
will obey it. LT recollect that the celebrated John 
Randolph once told a young friend of mine, who 
was traveling with him abroad, that he (this 
young gentleman) would live to sce the day when 
men would be called to order for quoting the Con- 
stitution in Congress. 

it seems now that a gentleman or a party is 
entirely out of place when he or it quotes the Dec- 
laration of Independence with approbation. But 
I do not construe it as mad enthusiasts do, at all; 
nor does the Republican party construe itas they 
do, as paramount to the Constitution. That Dec- 
laration says that every man is born with certain 
inherent, inalienable rights; these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I suppose that the 
Almighty intended man to lire, or he would not 
have breathed the breath of life into him. Every 
man has the right to live; but he certainly may 
forfeit that right whenever he violates the law. I 
an everybody knows that. 1 have seen it 
tried. Man has a right to liberty; but, in my 
State of Ohio, if a man breaks a pane of glass, 
and takes away a piece of goods from a trades- 
man’s store, all that inalienable right, as 
called, cannot save him; and he 1s sent to serve ten 
years in the penitentiary, where he never gets 
the floor, not even for a personal explanation. 
{Laughter.] 
happiness, undoubtedly; but if Brigham Young 
came into the State of Ohio in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, in his way, [laughter,} we would lead him 
off to the penitentiary immediately. All these 
things are understood by men who analyze them, 
I know that they are too much abused by men 
who take occasion to use these general expres- 
sions—al! of which are true in the sense in which 
these great men use them. They are truly much 
abused; but | hope that the Republican party 


will not be blamed for it, for they have as many | 


men in their ranks who understand them properly 
as you have. We have schools and colleges in 
the West; but still we believe that there are men 


on the eastern slopes of the Adantic who, com- | 
paratively ignorant though they be, do still com- | 
They have a Bunker Hill | 


prehend these truths. \ 
there which reminds them of certain things. They 
had a James Otis there, and to him will history 
certainly award the merit of having inaugurated 
the doctrines of the revolutionary war. 


A Memper. He was a Yankee. 


Man has a right to the pursuit of 


it is | 


Mr. CORWIN. Well, I do not want to apol- | 


ogize for these Yankee barbarians. I only mean 
to say that there is a prospect of#heir coming to 
something, if we of the West send missionaries 


5 


tothem. [Laughter.] 


Election of Speaker—Mr. Corwin. 


Now, I said yesterday that I could not suppose 
that anybody believed that the Republican party 
differed with the old men of the Confederation 
who passed the ordinance of 1787, at the very 
time they were making the Constitution. I do 


not think any man on the other side, orany side, | 


or anywhere in the world, can say to me that | 
differ with the founders of the Republic, that I 


differ with the men who made the Constitution, on | 


this subject. Why so? 


J say that I agree with 


| them. My principle is to exclude forced labor— 


negro labor—from every Territory where white 
men can work well and be healthy. ‘That is my 
idea. But I do not know but I shall be turned out 


of the Republican party by my friend there from 


Illinois, (Mr. Lovesoy.| Thatis my doctrine, and 
I say the founders of the Constitution and of the 
Republic had that very idea, and put it into prac- 
tice by excluding slavery, in 1787, from the en- 
tire Northwestern Territory, now five powerful 
States. 

| now pass to the question of the power of the 
Congress of the United States. If these men were 
right in their policy, then | think that every gen- 
tleman will say that we are equally right im en- 
tertaining similar views. If the men of former 
times had the truth with them in saying that it 
was better, not alone for the present States, not 
for the East, nor for the West, not for the North, 
nor for the South alone, but for all of them; better 
for the whole Republic, that the white children of 


, the father should go to a place where they could 


work well and be healthy, better for these and 
better for all, that the children of the white man 
should have all that unoceupied land, if not two 
hot forthem. If they believed that they were right 
in that, then I say we will find power in the Con- 


stitution, if we, by fair construction, can, to do | 


that right titing. 


[ think that I have established the point, at least, | 
that the Republican party proposes to do exactly | 
that which the makers of the Constitution did, a | 


year before the Constitution was made. They got 
the power to do it under the old Confederation; 
they had that power not merely by the consent of 
the South, but at the urgent request of the South. 
Now, have we the power under the Constitution 
to do it?) The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
Lamar] suggested to me yesterday that the law 


organizing the Territory of Orleans recognized sla- | 


very there. So it did. I wish, now, that section 
of the law enacted in 1798, for the government of 
the Territory of Mississippi, to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Sec. 7. .and le it further enacted, That from and after 
the establishment of the aforesaid government, it shall not 
be lawful for any person or persons to import or bring into 
the said Mississippi Territory, from any port or place with 
out the limits of the United States, or to cause or procure 
to be so imported or brought, or knowingly to aid or assist 
in so importing, or bringing, any slave or slaves ; and that 
every person so offending, und being thereof convicted be 
fore any court within said Territory, having competent juris 
diction, shall forteit and pay, 
imported or brought, the sum of 8300, one moiety tor the 


for cach and every slave so | 


use of the United States, and the other moiety for the use of | 


any person or persous Who shall sue for the same 3; and that 
every slave so imported or brought shall thereupon become 
entitled to, and receive, his or her freedom.’ 

Mr. CORWIN. I have read that section of the 
law. Now, Mr. Clerk, to show thatat that time, 
in 1798, the Congress of the United States as- 


| sumed andexerciseda powerina Territory which 


they were forbidden by the Constitution to exer- || 


| cise towards a State, is proof conclusive that they 


at that time understood that they had the power 
to make laws concerning slavery and the slave 
trade in the Territories. 

Now, sir, there are some other matters which I 
have been looking at this morning, which I wish 
also to read. About the year 1808, a gentleman 
whom some of us remember well, being then a 
Delegate from the Territory of Mississippi, (Mr. 


Poindexter,) moved to change the organic law of | 


that Territory, so that the Governor should not 
have the power of proroguing the Legislature at 
his pleasure. Then, as is usual in deliberative 
bodies, a discussion sprung up upon general ques- 
tionsinvolved. Onthat occasion a gentleman from 
Georgia, whom I had also the pleasure to know 
for some time—a Mr. Troup—made the following 
remarks: 

‘ By the articles of cession the right of soil and jurisdic- 


tion was ceded to the people of the United States on the 
express eenditien that the articles of the erdinanee should 
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| tell us that that Territory does not grow fast cnough 


| the early discussionsabout the 
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form the government of the Mississippi Territory. a), 
they should not be governed otherwise. The inicrae. 
evitably is that the State of Georgia would not |) oe ; 
but upon the express condition; and this inf rene i 
more inevitable, inasmuch as in this clause Sie, the 
made an express exception to a particular article ee 
dinance ; from which I say that Georgia inte 
other alteration should be made. 

** What was the policy of the ordinance, and what th 
ject of its framers? Why, assuredly, to reader tho . ee 
ment of the ‘Territories dependent on the Goy emmence 
United States. And how was it to be effected? py ss ive 
the Territorial Legislature in a great degree dep A oseg 
the Governor, and him absolutely dependent on the Fed : 
Executive. The moment we inake the Legislature ot Ter 
ritory independent of its Executive, we make jt ing : a 
entof the Federal Government.” = * * . 

* But the gentleman from Mississippi Territo 
tainly mistaken as to one point. Heseems to eo 
Constitution of the United States as giving to the 
the ‘Territories the same rights as the people of the Star 
It is a mistaken idea, neither warranted by the jet, 
spirit of the Constitution; for, although the Constityry 
lias declared that the people of one State are entitjed a. 
the rights and privileges of another, yet it has not deciay.. 
that the people of the Territories have the same tights : 
the people of the States. In another part of the Cong, ze 
tion it is indeed expressly declared that Congress sha}j mak: 
all laws for the disposal of the Territories; but there j . 
salvo that all acts done and contracts made previous to 1) 
adoption of the Constitution shall be as binding as if doy 
aiterward. The articles of the ordinance were enact 
previously, and are consequently binding under the ¢ 
stitution. [t cannot be controverted that they were wis 
adopted, and have been salutary in their operation. 
were flamed by the Congress of 1787, composed of yyy 
whose integrity was incorruptible and judgment almost 
fallible. These articles, from that time to this, have ; 
mained unaltered, and carried the Territories, throug) dif 
culties aimost insuperable, to prosperity. And now, fer ty 
first or second time, an alteration is proposed, the cons 
quence of which cannot be forescen, without any evidenes 
that it is either necessary or expedient. 

* The popu'ation of every new country must necessarily 
be composed of a heterogeneous mixture of various te 
pers, characters, and interests. In a population thus 
posed it would be highly ridiculous to expect that love 
order and obedience to law would always predominar 
Therefore the old Congress wisely reserved to itse|f | 
right to control them; to give the Governor power, whe; 
a Legislature became disorderly, to dissolve them 3 and jor 
the exercise of this power he is accountable to the Genera 
Government. 

“The gentleman from Mississippi wishes us not to treat 
| the Territories as children, whose wild extravagancies nay 
| require correcting by the indulgent hand of their parenis, 

but as the equals of the States, without any other reasoy 
than that witteh he states to be the situation of the peop) 
ot his Territory. They will next wish us to admit them 
| into the Union before their population will authorize i; 


j 
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| we must demolish the system for their convenience. 


| Now, Mr. Clerk, it will be observed that, inal 
rower of Congress 

in relation to a Territory, it iene admitted that 
Congress had entire contro] over its legislation 
under the Constitution of the United States. | 
would, if I thought it prudent in me, commend to 
my Illinois friends and to others, who contend for 
this very plausible and captivating doctrine of 
popular sovereignty in the Territories, to examine 
what it was the great founders of the Republic 
| thought on that subject. 1 would advise them, 
as the honest clergymen of Illinois, who are 
about to be silenced by this law which we hear 
of, would do: to give it their prayerful attention. 


|| (Laughter. ] 


| Mr. McCLERNAND. If the gentleman from 
| Ohio will allow me to ask him a question, | wish 
| to know—i believe he was a member of the Cab- 


|| inet at that time—whether he approved of the 


| 
| 


. } 7 
|, several gentlemen have called him to oraer: 


_ compromise measures of 1850? 

Mr. CORWIN. That is rather departing from 
the line of my argument. I will come to thataiter 
awhile. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I thought the gentle 
man approved of those measures. [Cries ol 
** Order!” “* Order!’’] ae 

Mr. CORWIN. I will reach that point inorder 
| of time; but I do net wish to speak of it or 0" 
| now. er 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I will state, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Ohio—|" 0" 
| der!’? ** Order !”’ 

Mr. TOMPKINS. I call the gentleman © 
order. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I was about to say—— 
| [** Order !”’ ** Order !”’ from the Republican sid .. 

I speak by permission of the gentleman [rem 
Ohio. Gentlemen on the other side need not * 

/ tempt to gag me. [** Order !”’} 
The CLERK. The gentleman from Iilin« : 


. . . ler 
will suspend. The gentleman will remember! 


and 
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»oytiemen on his side of the House have, on 
vig occasions, called other gentlemen to order || 
rit 1S ‘ . . . . 
ee ipying the floor in the time of another mem- 
for ocCUPY*'s 


. Mr MeCLERNAND. I mean no disrespect 
“he centleman from Ohio, and he knows it. 
a? “TOMPKINS. I mean no ore to 
 eoptieman from Illinois; but I call him to 


unt 


Moir. McCLERNAND. I was simply going to 
eomark [** Order !”? * Order !’’} that, if the gen- 
‘man from Ohio [** Order !’’] approved the doc- 
sof the compromise measures of 1850, he dis- 
-oyed the doctrine of non-intervention in the 
+ od ories by Congress. {Shouts of ** Order !”’ 
fom the Republican side, and confusion. } 
“Mr. EDGERTON. I ask that the rule shall | 
he ¢ nt ree d. | 
“Vr. CORWIN. I should be glad to hear the 
ntieman. I spoke only of the argument of Mr. 
Troup. I have said nothing on this subject more 
than to cal] attention to it, 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I was about to call the 
attention of the gentleman to this point. [Shouts 
of * Order !””) 

Mr. CORWIN. I will explain to the gentle- 
man my position in reference to the compromise 
measures of 1850 fully before I conclude. I give 
my word forit. But, sir, I believe I will never 
mention ** popular sovereignty”’ again while I 
lve. It seems to be a very excitable phrase. 

Laughter. ] 

~ Mr. McCCLERNAND. 
spect to the gentleman. 
of course I will sit down. 

Mr.GROW. Has nota gentleman who has 
the door a right to object to interruptions? If so, 
I hope the Clerk will enforce order. 

Mr. CORWIN. I will go on. I send to the 
Clerk’s table, to be read, the tenth section of a 
law passed in 1804, to be enforced in the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, which was thereby established. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“See 


( 


na 
le 


tr 
ut 


ral 


I intended no disre- 
If he declines to yield, 


10. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons 
to import or bring into the said Territory, from any port or 
we without the limits of the United States, or cause or 
procure t8 be so imported or brought, or knowingly to aid 
or assist in importing or bringing any slave or slaves; and 
every person so offending, and being thereof convicted be- 
oreany court Within said Territory having competent juris- 
diction, shall forfeit and pay for each and everpslave so 
imported or brought, the sum of $300, one moiety for the 
use of the United States, and the other moiety for the use 
f the person or persons who shall sue for the same; and 
every slave so iunported or brought shall thereupon become 
entiied to and receive his or her freedom. It shall not be 
lawiul for any person or persons to import or bring into the 
said Territory, from any port or place within the limits of 
the Pnited States, or to cause or procure to be so imported 
or brought, or knowingly to aid or assist in so importing or 
bringing, any stave or slaves which shall have been im 
ported since the lst day of May, 1798, into any port or place 
within the limits of the United States, or which may here- 
after be so imported from any port or place without the lim- 
itsof the United States; and every person so offending, and 
being thereof convicted before any court within said Ter- 
ritory having competent jurisdiction, shall forfeit and pay 
for cach and every slave so imported or brought from with 
out the United States the sum of $300, one moiety tor the 
use of the United States, and the other moiety for the use | 
of the person or persons who shall sue for the same; and 
noslave orslaves shall, directly or indirectly, be introduced 
lato said Territory, except by a citizen of the United States | 
removing inlo said Territory for actual settlement, and being 
. the time of such removal, bona fide owner of such slave or 
Saves; and every slave imported or brought into the said 
Territory contrary to the provisions of this act, shall there 
upon be entitled to and receive his or her freedom.” 


Mr. CORWIN. Now, Mr. Clerk, I do not 
have these extracts read from the early legislation 
of the Congress of the United States, regarding 
this matter, with any view now to enter into an 
argument showing that they were constitutional. 

only produce them as the opinions of the men of || 
that day, and who heretofore have been considered 
“ale counselors on questions of constitutional law. 
W hat they did certainly evinces their belief that 
they had power to regulate the question of slavery | 
in Territories. {[ wish now to commend to the 
consideration of the House on this point, the opin- 
_ of another gentleman, (Mr. LouisM "Lane,) 
‘ong known and deservedly honored in the legis- 
auiveand executive annals of thecountry; always 
ain as exaltingin his person the exccutive 
hishende occupied; a foreign minister of the very 

>“est reputation since the old men of the revo- 
lutionary time have passed away. His son is 
vow one of the diplomatic agents of the country. 

r. Louis M’Lane said what I send to the Clerk. 


) 








| the right of acquiring it. 


| lation, and not have the power to give them laws; 
| from whatever source tie power is derivable, { admit it to 


| it cannot prescribe them to a Stat 


| derive that power from the clause of the Consti- 
j tution, which says Congress shall have power 


|} ous Invasion of the rights of the South. 


Election of Speaker—Mr. Corwin. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


‘Mr. Chairman, the people of Missouri cannot be incor- 
porated into the Union but as the people of a ‘State,’ ex- 
ercising State government. It is a union of States, not of 
people, much less of Territorics. 
can form no integral part of a union of State governments ; 
neither can the people of a Territory enjoy any Federal 
rights until they have formed a State government and ob- 
tained admission into the Union. ‘The most important of 
the Federal advantages and immunities consist in the right 


| of being represented in Congress—as well in the Senate as 


in this House—the right of participating in the councils oy 
which they are governed. ‘These are emphatically the 
‘rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.’ The inhabitant of a Territory merely has 
no such rights. He is nota citizen of the United States. 


He is in a state of disability as it respects his political or | 


‘right’ to acquire and hold | 
property, and have no voice by which its disposition is to | 


civil rights. Can it be calleda 


be regulated?) Can it be called an advantage or immunity 


| ofa citizen of the United States to be subjected to a gov 


ernment in whose deliberations he has no share or agency 


| beyond the mere arbitrary pleasure of the Governor—to b« 


ruled by a power irresponsible (to him, at least) for its con 
duct? Sir, the rights, advantages, and immunities of cit- 
izens of the United States, and which are their proudest 
boast, are the rights of self-government—tirst, in their State 
constitutions; and secondly, in the Government of the 


| Union, in which they have an equal participation.” 


* * x , * * . * * 

“The right to govern a Territory is clearly incident to 
It would be absurd to say that 
any Government might purchase a ‘Territory with a popu 
but, 


be plenary, so long as it remains in a condition of territo 
rial dependence, but no longer. [am willing at any time 
to exercise this power. f regret that it has not been done 
sooner. But, though Congress can give laws io a Terrilory, 
The condition of tie 
people of a Territory is to be 


A territorial government | 





governed by others ; of a Siate | 


to govern themselres.?’—.inne/s of Sixteenth Congress, first | 


session, volume 1, pages 1145, 1146, 1160. 


Mr. CORWIN. 


The general drift of all these 


| observetions of the early men of the country con- 


cedes the fact that when a ‘Territory is acquired, 


it is, before it becomes a State, to be governed by | 


the Congress of the United States, whether you 


to make all needful rules and regulations respect- 


| ing the territory and other property of the United 


States, or derive itas an mcident to the power to 


. . ' 
make war, as some contend, or as incident to the 


power to make treaties without qualification, as 
others contend. You see that the power to make 
laws for a Territory was always considered, un- 
der one or the other of these clauses, as belong- 
ing toCongress. As that power is without limit- 
ation—as there is no possible limitation placed 
on it by these views of ‘the subject—I maintain 
that it Is just as large a levislative power as the 
States have in regulating their State policy. 

I hold, and I may differ from some of my Re- 


publican friends, that Congress can enact that sla- | 


very shall be in a Territory, or enact that it shall | 


not be in a Territory, just as fully and freely as 
a State can do the same within its hmits. Let us 
now glance at the legislation of Congress in that 


portion of the Louisiana purchase lying north of 


latitude 36° 30’—that part of the purchase now 
known as Kansas and Nebraska. [ was endcav- 
oring to show that the Cabinet of Mr. Monroe had 
all, upon mature reflection, in 1821, conceded the 
power of Congr ss 
ritory, as they did in that Missouri restriction. 
When I quoted the opinions of Mr. Calhoun, it 
was suggested by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Ke:rr] that Mr. Calhoun did not ap- 
prove of it at the time. I have in my hand an 
extract from a speech of Mr. Calhoun, delivered 
in the Senate in 1838, when that question came 
directly before that body. I had,I thought, avery 
perfect recollection of it; but I did not like to state 
It positively yesterday. It was made in a debat 


to prohibit slavery in a Ter- | 





upon a resolution which he himself had offered, ; 


in which he said that any attempt by Congress to 
abolish siavery im the District of Columbia, upon 
the ground that it was sinful, would be a danger- 
He went 


further, and said that Congress had no right to | 


determine whether the institutions of a State were 
wicked or righteous. [ am very much of that 
opinion myself. I think every State has sins 


enough to answer for itself, without inierfering | 


a © . - ~~ S t 
with its neighbors. When that subject was under 


| discussion, Mr. Calhoun said: 


“* He was glad that the portion of the amendment which 
referred to the Missouri compromise had been struck out. 
He was not a member of Congress when that compromise 
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Ho. or Reps. 
was made, but it is due to candor to state that his impres- 
sions were in its favor; but it is equally due to it to say that, 
with his present experience and knowledge of the spirit 
which then, for the first time, began to dfsclose itself, he 
had entirely changed his opinion.”’ 

This is from Mr. Calhoun’s own speech, made 
in 1838. I read from Benton's Thirty Years in 
the United States Senate, page 136. It was made 
in a very animated discussion, which was con- 
dveted with perfect propriety and gentlemanly de- 
portment, but with zeal and fervor and great 
power, too—all of which contributes to the useful- 
ness of every discussion; and which Ll could wish, 
in commogvith us all, might be more sedulously 
imitated by us all upon this floor, in this present 
House of Representatives. 

Now, Lecould read further, if cumulative testi- 
mony were wanting to show that Mr. Calhoun 
was in favor of thatlaw. I think I have shown 
thd the whole Cabinet did agree to it; and Tonly 
now wish to show that they agreed to it deliber- 
ately and in writing. Mr. Benton, on page 141 of 
the same work, has collected, among other proofs, 
the following: 

** First, a fac simile copy of an original paper in Mr. Mon- 
roe’s handwriting, found among his manuscript papers, 
dated March 4, 1820, (two days before the approval of the 
Missouri compromise act,) and indorsed: * Interrogato- 
ries —Missouri—to the Heads of Departments and the At- 
torney General,’ and containing within two questions : 

‘1. Has Congress a right, under the powers vested in it 
by the Constitution, to make a regulation prohibiting slavery 
ina Territory? 

*2. Is the eighth section of the act which passed both 
Houses of Congress on the 3d instant for the admission of 
Missouri into the Union consistent with the Constitution ?”? 

This is a letter in the handwriting of Mr. Mon- 
roc, and the indorsement, as | have said, Is in his 
handwriting; and it was made two days before the 
act making this restriction was approved by him 
as President. ‘The second piece of testimony col- 
lected here, is: 

"The draft of an original letter in Mr. Monroe’s hand- 
writing, but without signature, date, or address, but believed 
to have been a copy of a leiter addressed to General Jack - 
son, in Which he says: 

‘The question which lately agitated Congress and the 
publie has been settled, as you have seen, by the passage 
ofan act forthe admission of Missouri as a State, unre 
stricted ; and Arkansas also, when it reaches maturity 5 and 
the establishment of the parallel of 36° 30’ as a line north 
of which slavery is prohibited, and permitted south of it. I 
took the opinion, in writing, of the Administration as to the 
constitutionality of restraining Territories, which was ex- 
plicit in favor of it, and, as it was, that the eighth section of 
the act was applicable to Territories only, inu not to States 
when they should be admitted ihto the Union.’ ” 

Mr. LAMAR. I desire to ask the gentleman 
a question for information. I desire to know 
whether his quotation from the debates of 1838 is 
from the Abridgment of the Debates of Congress 
or from Benton’s Thirty Years in the United 
Staies Senate ? 

Mr. CORWIN. It is quoted here, in Benton’s 
Thirty Years, as an extract from a speech. 

Mr. LAMAR. I have read both; and I ap 
pretty sure that Mr. Benton’s recollection of tha 
debate is rather at fault. 

Mr. CORWIN. It seems to be quoted here. 

Mr. LAMAR. I want it to go upon the record 
that you quote it from Benton’s Thirty Years in 
the United States Senate, and not from any au- 
thentic debates. 

Mr. CORWIN. I willsend for the books. It 
is quoted here by Benton himself as from the 
debates. ‘The third piece of testimony collected 
here, is: 

* An extract from the diary of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
under date of the 3d of March, 1821, stating that the Presi- 
dent on that day assembled his Cabinet to ask their opin 
ions on the two questions mentioned—which the whole 
Cabinet immediately answered unanimously, and affirina- 
tively; that on the Sth he sent the question in writing, to 
the members of his Cabinet, to receive their written an 
swers to be filed in the Department of State; and that on 
the 6th he took his own answer to the President, to be filed 
with the rest—all agreeing in the affirmative, and only dif. 
fering, some in assigning, Others not assigning reasons, for 
their opinions. The diary states that the President signed 
his approval of the Missouri act on the 6th [which act 
shows he did] and requested Mr. Adams to have all the 
opinions filed in the Department of State.”’ 

The other day some gentleman upon the other 
side of the House read that diary as extracted 
from Mr. Adams’s journal. Mr. Benton only con- 
denses it, and all will agree that it is correctly 
stated here. 

After that, in 1855, a letter was addressed by 
Mr. Benton to Mr. Clayton, who was Secretary 


| of State in 1849-50, to know what had become of 
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these written opinions. 
under date of July 19, 1855, as follows: 


“Tu reply to your inquiry, I have to state that I have no 
recollection of having ever met with Mr. Calhoun’s an- 
swer to Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet queries as to the constitu- 
tionality of the Missouri compromise. I[t had not been 
found while 1 was in the Departinent of State, as T was 
then informed ; but the archives of the Department diselose 
the fact that Mr. Calhoun, and other members of the Cab 
inet, did answer Mr. Monroe s questions. Itappears by an 


index that these answers were filed among the archives of 


that Department. 1 was told thatthey had been abstracted 


from the records, and could not be found; but I did not | 


make a search for them myself. thave never doubted that 
Mr. Calhoun at least acquiesced in the decision of the Cab 
inet of that day. Bince I left the Departme wf State, I 
have heard it rumored that Mr. Cailhoun’s aflf¥wer to Mr. 
Monroe’s queries had been found; but I Know not upon 
what authority the statement was made.” 


I think, Mr. Clerk, that if.we were 1n a court 
of justice and before a jury, with the fact in dis- 
pute whether Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet did mie 
these answers affirmatively, and if I were main- 
taining the affirmative of that proposition, I 
should be sure to get the unanimous verdict of a 
sensible jury on that point, on the evidence. I 


shall, therefore, assume it as true, as a matter of 


history, that, in the year 1821, James Monroe, 
President of the United States; John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State; William H. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Sec- 


retary of War; Smith Thompson, Secretary of 


the Navy; William Wirt, Attorney General, all 
agreed, after hearing that debate, going on as it 
had been for two years in Congress, with -their 
minds imbued with all the arguments on both 
sides, came to the conclusion that Congress did 
possess, always had possessed, and always would 
possess, the unqualified power to restrict slavery 
in the Territories, or to make any other law they 
pleased on the subject. : : 

That is all the sin the Republican party has 
committed, I believe that Mr. Monroe did know 
something about the Constitution of the country. 
I believe that John Quincy Adams did understand 
something of the nature of this delicate machinery 
of ours,as itis now called. The Republican party 
is weak enough to believe that there are some men 
in the world who have brains in their heads be- 
sides themselves. ‘They believethe men of 1821, 
as well as the great men of 1787and 1804, all held 
the doctrines of the Republican party of 1560; 
and this, I think, I have proved. 

Need I now call from their homes in eternity 
the great and good men who, in 1787, declared 
that it was not just or politic to permit slavery 
in the territory northwest of the Ohio, and so 
ordained? Need I call the shades of Monroe and 
his Cabinet from the ** abodes of the blessed,’’ to 
come here into this Hall and declare again, in the 
presence of the world, the same doctrines they 
have declared under just such obligations as now 
rest upon us? IT could wish that this majestic and 
venerated host could pass in review before the 
vision of the Democratic members here this day. 
Each and all would range themselves on the Re- 
publican side of this House; for there, and there 
only, in this House, would they find the prinei- 
ples, policy, and constitutional law which they 
proclaimed, acted upon and established, from the 
day they broke the yoke of foreign power up to 
the day when it pleased God to relieve them from 
their earthly eens take them to himself. 

Mr. Clerk, I find myself ata loss to understand 
how it is possible for the gentlemen on the other 
side to rid their minds of the crushing weight of 
authority which presses against them, upon this 
subject, eitheras tothe policy ofrestrictingslavery, 
or te power of Congress to do it. Will they assert 
that the men of ’87 were mistaken in the policy, 
and that Congress and the executive department, 
from 1804 to 1821, were mistaken in the point of 
constituuonal power? Where is the enormous 


Mr. Clayton answered, | 


| was called upon, under the responsibilities resting | 
on the highest officer of the Government, to decide || 
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from the time of its adoption up to 182], when he 


whether Congress possessed the power to prohibit 
slavery in a ** Territory.”” He was a Virginian, 
a Slaveholder; and, if biased at all, that bias might 
be expected to incline him againstthe power. Such 
a man, such a President, on full deliberation, de- 


cided that such power did exist in, and by virtue | 
| of, that Constitution, and accordingly approved 


the act of Congress which exerted that power. 
John Quincy Adams was his Secretary of State. 
A child of the Revolution, educated in the prin- 
ciples which brought that Revolution to its glo- 
rious conclusion, thoroughly taught and studied 
in the science of jurisprudence, he brought to this 
very question al] the powers of a mind naturally 
strong, strengthened and enriched by all the ap- 
pliances of study, while its operations were freed 
from all sinister influences, by candor and integ- 
rity which even party malignity has never ques- 
tioned, 
slaveholder. He, too, agreed with Monroe, the 
southern slaveholder. William H. Crawford, of 
Georgia, was then the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He was a southern man, and a slaveholder. He 
Was at that time a most notable man among men 
who were indeed worthy of notice—a man of aus- 
tere virtues, and yet of kindly and generous na- 
ture. But, above almost all men of his time, he 
was remarkable and remarked for carrying what 
is called ** strict construction’’ to great extremes, 
Every power not clearly granted, in terms, to the 
Mederal Government was, by him and his school, 
denied to the Government and reserved to the 
States or the peopel: and this, too, whether such 
power were c 

tive, or judicial department. In this characteristic 
he stood in perfect contrast with his colleague in 
the War Department, Mr. Calhoun, who then 
held doctrines on this subject condemned by Mr. 
Crawford and his school as dangerous, as latitu- 
dinarian. Mr. Crawford had been much in public 
life; had studied—as men of that day did—the 
Constitution, and all other forms of civil polity 
found in libraries accessible to them. His name 
and character will long live in the esteem of all 
Georgians, as well as in that of all Americans who 
venerate the wise and good. Crawford, strict con- 
structionist as he was, slaveholder as he was, ad- 
mitted that Congress had power to prohibit sla- 
very ina Territory. John C. Calhoun was also 
in this Cabinet council_of 1821. 
Secretary of War. He was a South Carolinian, 
and a slaveholder; a man of rare powers of mind, 


' quick in discerning the point of merit in any ques- 


egotist to be found who will assert that he under- |! 


stands, to-day, the Constitution of the United 
States better than President Monroe and his en- 
tire Cabinet did in 1821? 

Monroe was a patriot and a soldier of the Revo- 


lution, He was familiar withall the deliberationsof | 


the wise men, and all the thoughts and writings of 
his times which led to the formation of the Union 
and the adoption of the Constitution. 
anxious participant in the discussions.concerning 
the powers vested in Congress by that Constitu- 
tion. He had carefully watehed its operations 


He was an | 


tion. His power of *‘ generalization”? was greater 
and more rapid in its processes than ember man 
with whom I have had the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted. Allsouthernas he was, he, too, admitted 
his power to subsist in Congress; and, as I think 
I have shown, gave his written opinion to that 
effect underall the grave responsibilities ofa **Cab- 
inet minister.’? Smith Thompson, of New York, 
was then Secretary of the Navy. This gentleman 
is better known to the world as a judge of the Su- 
yreme Court of the United States, to which place 
1@ was transferred on account of his accurate and 
profound knowledge of law—law as a science— 
comprehending all subjects embraced in what are 


denominated national and municipal law. He was | 
a northern man, and to the four others I have enu- | 


merated he added the great weight of his opinion, 
concurring with them fully and entirely. 

Sut who was he, the then Attorney General of 
that Cabinet ?—he whose entire official duty it was 


to advise the President and each one of the Cab- | 


inet on questions of law? Mr. Wirt was that At- 
torney General—a name known and respected by 


all lawyers who know anything of law; a name | 


Adams was a northern man, and nota | 


aimed for the executive, or legisla- | 


He was then || 
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| tribunal to which [ am now referring decide 4 
| law of the Constitution to be then. : 
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holder, this all-accomplished mind, our Rep); 
can platform of this day was submitted. i = 
not then a great spring-board whence some i - 
aspirant for presidential tag! Was to lean jn: 
the coveted Executive chair; it was not — 
—— to be used only for the occasion, and : 
e announced to the world amid the hoarse A a 
of popular strife, and then abandoned at th» po 
of four years for some novelty more captivati ' 
to the popularear. It was argued, considered ma 
decided by such men as I have named, at rae 
when the old party names, Federalist and Seon, 
lican, had ceased to have a meaning; whey +), 
beacon fires of party war were quenched jp the 
pure waters of a pervading American Patriotism 
As the Republican platform (so much deyiy, j 
and condemned now by learned gentlemen of . 


Democratic party) now reads, so did the op . 


ane 


To this ay. 
gust court I appeal, from the hasty opinions of 
your modern politicians and the teachings and pay. 
agraphs yut from obscure newspapers. To thy: 
tribunal, l summon, for judgment and sentene, of 
death, these new notions which teach us that this 
same Constitution, which in 1821 permitted Cop. 
gress to forbid slavery in ‘* Territories,” nov, jy 
1860, tramples Congress and its power, scoffs y 
all power, Federal or territorial, and bears gy. 
very, as the phrase goes, ‘* suo proprio vigor.” 


| into all ‘Territories; and only pore to bow with 


royal courtesy to the crowned and sceptered yj. 


| esty of State constitutions. Hither, also, do! gqy. 








equally known and respected by all, of all classes | 


and professions who admire true intellectual great- 
ness combined with amenity of manners and amia- 
bility of temper that won the affections ofall hearts; 
a man of such rich and diversified intellect, that 
while he toiled in the profoundest depths of the 


| richest mines of legal learning, he yet found leisure 


and had the taste to gather from the gardens of po- 
lite letters some of the richest and rarest of their 
fruits and flowers; and, to crown all, he was gifted 
with an eloquence that charmed and enraptured all 
who heard him. To this Virginian, this slave- 


| 


mon that other modern partisan war-cry, ‘ popy. 
lar sovereignty,’’ born of the partisan strugels 
of 1854. From the heated furnaces of politica! 
strife this fire wentforth. It shed its baleful lich 
over Kansas for three troubled years; blazed yp 
to noon-tide, and then, like a tropical sun, dashed 
down the sky, cast a lurid blaze over the chaos it 
had created, and sunk, quenched in blood, leaving 
behind it only the spectral images of confusiog 
and war which its brief day had evoked into lif, 

Mr. Clerk, in treating this subject of the power 





of Congress over Territories, the object of our 


inquiry is to ascertain whether any clause in the 
Constitution gives, in terms or by faig implici- 
tron, the power in question. In all such cass, 


| the inquiry is, what is the true intent and m 


ing of Re Constitution? The words employ: 


| areto be carefully criticised; and if they be pluinly 


such as to give or deny the power, then the wear 
ing isascertained. If doubts arise, however, {tom 
an examination of the words employed, it is a- 
ways safe to ascertain, in other modes, whiat they 
did mean who wrote and enacted these wors. 
Hence, the acts of individuals done in perform 
ance of their own written engagements, show what 
they understood their own written contracts 0 
mean. So the conduct of nations, in the exec 
tion of treaties, is always resorted to to show wisi 
each nation understood its treaty-contracts to bind 


it to perform. This plain rule of good sense, whet 
| apphed to constitutions or legislative enactmen's, 


is called * cotemporaneous construction.” 

We know that while the convention that formed 
the Constitution was in session, in the year 17%, 
the old Congress, under the old Articles of Cont 
eration, passed the celebrated ordinance of 1i8i, 
whereby that Congress did enact that there should 
be **no slavery or involuntary servitude” in the 
then Northwestern Territory. if is only reasonabl 
to suppose that the convention then in sessio!, 
seeing this power exerted by Congress under Ue 
old Government, should conclude that the sal 
ought to be granted to Congress in the new Col 
stitution, which was to supersede the old ** Con- 
federation.’’ Accordingly we find a clause it 
serted, which says: 

“Congress shall have power to make all needfu! wi* 
and ‘regulations,’ concerning the territory and other per 
erty of the United States.’ 

Now, the men who enacted the ordinance 
1787, and those who formed the Constitution, we” 
many of them the same persons. Is it not 
irresistible conclusion that they did intend, by “ 
clause I have quoted, to confer the same por in 
upon Congress by that clause which they “a 
the old Congress, in the same year, thems!" 
exerted, by virtue of the powers given 0 a 
gress by the ‘* Articles of Confederation \" - 
which they then acted. Let us not be told that 


1860. | 
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r**to make all needful rules and regulations 


ie the territory’’ was inserted in haste, || 


yt well examined and well understood. 


‘ was i . a 
\ re the Consutution was adopted, and after 
oa formed, it underwent the closest scrutiny, 
vue . . ee . - 
public prints teem d with criticisms upon all 
The } 


_orovisions. State convenuons debated it with 

‘be interest its Vast importance naturally elicit- | 

i and with all the power which the greatest | 
- de in that age of truly great men, could bring 
sn i discussion, . i | 
They did know the meaning and import of every 

ed, aud the extent and intent of every power 
eanted to each branch of the new Government. 
Ni yw, we also know that the leading men in the 
“ oveption that formed this Constitution were 
many of them leading and active men in the legis- 
sive , judicial, and executive departments of the 
Government under this Constitution. In every 

fice they may have thus held, they took a sol- 
oath to “observe the Constitution,”’ it being 
che same they themselves had made. We must 
admit, therefore, that they did not intend to vio- 
late any clause in that Constitution. Even the 
Democratic party will not assert that the great 
men of that day would be likely to commit per- 
jury, and, in doing it, destroy their own great 
work; for all of them regarded the Union under 
ut Constitution as furnishing the only hope re- 
maiming to them and their posterity, of realizing 
their long-cherished object, rauonal freedom reg- 
ted by law. 

Did not they think they had the constitutional 
power to do that? They did it in 1798; they did | 
it in 1804; they did itin 1820. These were fathers 
of the Revolution; the apostles were there, making 
their own commentary upon their own gospel; 
aud this was the commentary, that Congress make 

ws lor the territory, composed as it was of a hete- 
rogeneous and discordant population, not likely 
toagree among themselves upon any system of 
civil polity. Wetreatthemas infants. We, own- 
ing the country, are the proper legislative power 
togive itlaws. ‘That is the way they treated it; 
and | never shall believe that they intended that 
iat power Should not be there when they made 
the Constitution. If they had not intended it to 
ve there they never would have exerted it. They 
would have asked for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution if they had thought it necessary ; but they 
went right forward, and exerted the power, be- 
cause they knew the power to be there. One of | 
two conclusions you must come to, or admit the 
full weight of my authorities: either that these 
men violated the Constitution which they had 
sworn to support, knowingly and willfully, or that 
they, the makers and cotemporaneous exponents 
of the Consutution, did conscientiously believe 
tat it gave them this power. Who knows so 
well what he meant to do, what hs meant to say, 
and what he meant to-inculeate, as the author of 
the book himself? And if he be honest, he will 
always give you the true meaning. ‘Thus we 
have tus constitutional gospel delivered to us 
by Lo remote posterity, not acquainted with the 
Writers; by no commentator or historian at all; 
but by the fathers, the very men themselves who 
wrote the book. 
And we, of the Republican party, are to be 
farged with treason, and with an odious attempt 
'o disrupt this glorious Union which these very 
men made for us; we are to be denounced for 


VW 





cl 


beheving these opinions to be right, instead pf 
belleving the doctrines of modern commentators 


On that Constitution, who have found out that the 
authors of itdid not know what they meant! 
Now we have got through with the legislative 
and executive history of this Constitution of ours. 
. Was stating yesterday what the Supreme Court | 
had done. A friend of mine has been kind enough 
to furnish me with a speech made by a gentleman 
iN tae Senate, who has collected the very author- 
‘ues to Which I wanted to refer. From that I shall 
read to show what the judiciary think about this 
matter, As 1 said yesterday, such is the struc- 
ture of our Governm« nt, that, if there be any dis- 
pute about the constitutional power of Congress 
in making a law, and an individual right comes in 
Gestion, 80 as to give the judicial department of | 
the Government cognizance of it, and they decide 
that the law is unconstitutional, | know of no | 
relief against that decision, if it shall be wrong. 
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} country. 


| present unorganized condition. 


Now I wish to show what the judicial depart- 
ment of the Government thouchtof this. There 
is a case referred to which I had not before me 
yesterday, and I have been unable to get the 
book from the Library this morning. 1 take it 
for granted thatitis here correctly referred to, and 
that the quotations are correct. “It is the case of 
Sere vs. Petot. It occurred in 1810, and is reported 
in 6 Cranch, page 336. The Supreme Courtof the 


| United States, without a dissenting voice, in the 


most explicit language, then declared ‘that the 
power of governing and legislating for a Territory 
is the mevitable consequence of the right to ac- 
quire and hold it.”’ 

Let me advert to that Supreme Court. Who 
were upon the bench of the Supreme Court at 
that day? Look at the judicial records of the 
y- There was John Marshall, and all of 
them like him in great qualities of mind and na- 
ture. Virginians know who I mean when I refer 
to John Marshall. Questions are not brought up 
in that courtas they are here. A gentleman jumps 
up in the morning here to set himself right before 
the country. {Laughter ] ‘To do that. he offers 
a resolution. The House votes onit. One gen- 
tleman speaks over on that side, and another gen- 
tleman speaks on this side, pretty nearly all the 
time he has the floor. Fifty gendemen sit between 
engaged in an earnest colloguy as to what the 
speakers are saying. [Laughter.] It is to be 
inferred that we have a fair opportunity of know- 
ing the opinions of gentlemen. That is the way 
we decide great questions here at this time in our 
Go into the Su- 
preme Court. Not a whisper is heard. The 
court is opened, and sits for four hours. You 
might, at the time I refer to, have argued a ques- 
tion for three weeks, if you had the power to hold 
out so long, and every judge would have been 
found listening every day and every hour and 
every minute. . ; 

All the learning of the law, all the history of 
the law, all the logic of the law, is laid before that 
court; and the court, accustomed to look into the 
intricacies of the law, will revolve all that has 
been brought before them in their minds, and 
pronounce what is and what is not law. ‘They 
have sober and disereet minds. Itis a better court 
than this. I do not mean to cast any disparage- 
ment upon your court, Mr. Clerk. 1 wish, if it 
could be so, that from the beginning of this ses- 
sion the Journal clerk had every night blotted out 
the record of our proceedings, that they might 
not be heard of any more among men. When I 
entered this Hall a new man the other day, there 
was a strange feeling came upon me that I was 
not in the Congress of the United States. Over 
the chair where the Speaker presided, sat, in the 
old time, the Muse of History, with her pen. 
The men who built the first Hall of the House of 
Representatives thought. that this grand inquest 
of this great Republic was to make that history 
which should illustrate our annals. Clio was 
there, emblematical of what was to be submitted 
to the dread tribunal of posterity. 

Sut to the court. The decision referred to is in 
6 Cranch, page 336. There was no dissenting 
opinion. It was in 1810. ‘There was no Demo- 
cratic party in those days; but there was a Repub- 
lican party. ‘This question was not decided the 
year beforea presidentialelection. Time is always 
a circumstance to be looked at in referring to a 
historical fact. There was then a powerful party 
in this country called the Republican party, and 
there was a remnant of an old and most respeet- 
able party called Federalists; and they were dis- 


| cussing whether we should make war upon Eng- 


| absolute and undis 
'| for the Territery 


land or upon France. I have always thought they 
were not sure which one of these nations to fight; 
and that they were never sure they had hit upon 
the right one; for they had quite equal causes of 
war against both. They recollected La Fayette 
was with us, and that, 1 believe, turned the seales 
against England. Says the court of that day: 
‘*'The power of governing and legislating for a Territory 
is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and 
hold territory. Could this position be contested, the Con- 


| stitution dectares that+Congress shall have power to dispose 


of and make ali need/ful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States ;’ 
accordingly, we find Congress possessing and exercifing the 

ted power ef governing and legislating 
Orleans.’’ 
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Do you not think, Mr. Clerk, that John Mar- 
shall was a man who knew and understood the 
subject then before him? If any question could 
be submitted to the mind of that nian with which 
he was more familiar than any other, it was a 
question arising under the powers of the Govern- 
ment as defined in that Constitution. We know 
that the whole court agreed with him in 1810. I 
have shown the legislative history of this ques- 
tion. Now,it wasdeclared by the Supreme Court 
as early as 1810, that the power to govern the 
lerritorics arises under the power to acquire ter- 
ritory, or under the clause of the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
on rty of the United States. So much for 1810. 
Now, some years have elapsed. In 1 Peters, page 
oll, there isa reference to the same question, and 
the law is laid down in the same terms as in 1810. 
In the mean time, says Judge Marshall: 

** Florida continues to be a Territory of the United States, 
governed by that clause of the Constitution which empow- 
ers Congress to make all needful rules and reguiations 
respecting the territory or other property of the United 
States.”’ 

He goes on: 

** Perhaps the power of governing a Territory belonging 
to the United States, which las not, by becoming a State, 
acquired the means of self-government, may result neces 
sarily from the faets that itis not within the jurisdiction of 
any particular State, and is within the power and juris 
diction of the United States. The right to govern may be 
the inevitable consequence of the right to aequire territory. 
Whichever may be the source whence the nye may be 
derived, the possession of it is unquestioned.”’ 


These Republican traitors, these dupes, these 
insurrecuionists, these one hundred and thirteen 
men who were, as you say, by intendment, at 
Harper’s Ferry with John Brown; these men have 
committed no sin but that of believing with Judge 
Marshall, and with the Supreme Court up to the 
year 1528, in the opinions they entertain. I shali 
show, by and by, that the same doctrine now held 
by the Republican party was carried forward by 
an unbroken current ot decisions up to the year 
1852. 

Much is said by the present Democratic party 
just now about the sanctity of consututional law, 
as delivered tous by the Supreme Court. I revere 
that great court, and will abide its decisious, when 
made upon any question brought fairly on the 
record before them; which, 1 maintain, was not 
done, as some suppose, in the famous Dred Scott 
case. Gentlemen on the other side would disre- 
gard the solemn decisions of that court for haif a 
century, and cling to an obiter dictum, casually 
thrown out in a single ease recently. They 
remind me of a dispute between two excellent 
clergymen. They both regarded the Old and New 
‘Testaments very properly as the oracles of God; 
but they differed as to their meaning. ‘ Well, 
brother,*’ said the old Methodist, ** we agree wel! 
cnough about the Adamic law and the Abrahamic 
covenant, and the Divine legation of Moses; but 
when we come to the Christian dispensation, you 
will fork off.’* Our Democratic brethren here 
have a strange disposition to * fork off”’ from us, 
and run after the casual remarks of the court, the 
** obiler dicta’’ of the court, to express it in judicial 
phrase, while they travel on with us in the well- 
paved highway up to 1852. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I know that this long wan- 
dering journey among the legislative annals and 
judicial records of the country, is very tedious; 
but truth is a jewel of such precious value that 
we are told we must go to the bottom of a deep 
well after it, if, perchance, we may find it there. 
I wish to letdown my piteher for another draught 
of that sort of water from the well of the Su- 
xreme Court. Two decisions of that court we 
ave had already. Here is the third in the year 
1853. We are coming now close upon the period 
of the Democratic Hegira. In 1853, a very fer 
weeks before the introduction of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, there was an opinion pronounced by 
Judge Wayne, at the December term of thatcourt, 
in which he said: 

“The Territory [speaking of California] had been ceded 
as a conquest, aud was to be preserve d and governed as 
such, until the sovereignty to which it passed (the United 
States] had legislated for it.” 

He proceeds: 


<< That sovereignty was the United States, under the Con- 


| stitution, by whieh power had been given to Congress ‘to 


dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
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respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.’ ”’ 

Then, I say, from the earliest period of our Gov- 
ernment down to 1853, everybody—all agreeing 
to it; all shades of politics; Congresses of every 
hue of politics; all the courts of the country, all 
over it—regarded the question as clearly settled, 
as the Republicans now hold it. I wish this 
speech of mine, 80 far as it goes, imperfect as it 
is, to be considered as ‘* Corwin’s Apology for 
Republicanism.’’? Mr. Barclay wrote ** An Apol- 
ory for Quakerism,’’ a capital book, with a good 
deal of sense init. My Apology for Republican- 
ism may not be quite as authoritative. 

What I have proved, I think to the satisfaction 
of all, is, that the men who framed the Constitu- 
tion acted upon the power to govern the Territo- 
ries, believing it to be there; and they acted under 
oath; that the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment always have exercised it up to the year 
1854; and that the judicial department of the Gov- 
ernment decided the law thus wh« never the ques- 
tion arose, up to the year 1853. Now | say to 
gentlemen upon the other side, if you can put 
yourself in as good society as this Republican 
party are in, then I will agree to pay a Visit to 
you, and perhars stay all night. [Laughter.] Un- 
ul you do, ft choose to put up at the Republican 
hotel, [Laughter.] I wish to compare grave- 
yards, monweents, epitaphs, and authorities with 
the Democratic party. We Republicans may pos- 
sibly be under a great mistake upon this subject; 
but if we are, the most intelligent people, accord- 
ing to your own account of tt—and I believe it 
true—have been under the same mistake from the 
beginning. 

lam an old Whie; and the very doctrines 
which the Whig party always inculeated upon 
this subject, are the cardinal doctrines of the Re- 
publican party; and the only constitutional doc- 
trines they have enunciated were born of a viola- 
tion of these same Whig doctrines in 1854. The 
Republican party had never had a name,and never 
had an existence, in that form and that name, 
had it not been for the proceedings of that Con- 
gress in 1854. I suppose that every man will 
admit this. And why? Why was that treason- 
able party, as you now denominate it, brought 
into existence? Do you suppose that all the peo- 
ple of the North are insane? [ would like an in- 
quest of lunacy to try the question, and I would 
show where the insanity is. [It was in that year 
1854 that you proposed to renounce this doctrine 
of the control of Congress over the Territories. 
[It was then that you determined to depart from 
that compromise of 1850, to which my friend from 
linois [Mr. McC ernanp] just referred me, and 
with which I was satisfied. Why was I satisfied 
with it? In the first place, when the compromise 
measures of 1850 were passed, I was not a mem- 
ber of the Senate. I was a member of the Cabi- 
net when they were brought to President Fill- 
more; and I said that every one of those bills 
should be approved. I did it upon the same con- 
siderations, precisely, which have brought me to 
the conclusions I have announced to-day. It is 
sometimes said that Congress, by the compro- 
mises of 1850, renounced its power over the Ter- 
ritories, 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
of exercising it. 

Mr. CORWIN. Lhold that to bea very dif- 
ferent question. I suppose Congress has the 
power to declare war against the whole world, 
although nobody intends to exercise it. What I 
speak of is the law. The gentleman will find, if 
he looks to the law, that Congress reserved this 
power. Utah and New Mexico were to report 
their laws to Congress. If Congress disa proved 
of the laws, they were to be null and valk Does 
that look like surrendering the legislative power 
of Congress over the Territories? If Congress 
had not even expressly reserved the power, the 
acts organizing those Territories, in view of the 
previous history of this territorial question, could 


Renounced the policy 


not properly receive a different construction. But | 


the power was expressly reserved, so that there 
could be no mistake about it; and every law made 
by either of those Territories might have been 
vetoed by Congress. Now, | want to stand upon 
high authority. I was in Congress during about 
ten menths of that debate. 


changed his opinions after that. 


lection of Speaker— Mr. Corwin. 


a place I will not name, for fear I may offend the 
sensibilities of some gentlemen here, in speaking 
of the battle of Okeechobee, said: ‘ 

*Genticmen, I can say, as an ancient Greek poet said, 
quorum pars fui. If you have not had the advantages of 
education, (and I dare say many of you have not,) that 
means, a part of whom I was which.’ [Great laughter.) 


I heard all of that senatorial debate. I cer- 
tainly heard all the earnest debate—listened to it 
for several months. I heard the subject debated 
by the great men of the day—by old men and by 
young men too, Webster was there; Clay was 
there; Mr. Calhoun madea speech upon the sub- 
jectalso, Will you read itnow? He scarcely 
He said that 
this doctrine of the Territories having the right to 
make laws for themselves was absurd. Besides, 
said he, it is contrary to the practice of the Gov- 
ernment from its foundation down to the present 
time. Ido not say it is absurd, but I agree with 
him in the historical fact—that it is contrary to 
the practices of the Government. Some of my 
friends at the North,and some at the West, too, 
thought that these compromise measures of 1850 
did abandon the notion that it was expedient to 
legislate for the Territories. [ have no quarrel to 
make with them now onthat point. I know how 
they treated Webster. I hope God will forgive 
them for that—I cannot. What were the doc- 
trines of Clay and Webster on the subject? They 
repeated them over and over again. ‘Those men 
understood the law of nations. They never had 
any dispute about them in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. By the law of nations, when one sov- 
ereignty cede3 a colony or country to another, 
with the power of the Government passing with 
it, all the institutions of the ceded territory not 
incompatible with the i 
country to which it is eeded remain just as they 
were at the time of the cession, until they are 
changed by positive legislation. Now, apply that 
doctrine to Mexico. Not only was there no pos- 
iuve law in that territory, when acquired under 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, making slavery 
legal, but there was a positive law against its ex- 
istence, Negro slavery had been abrogated by a 
decree of the Mexican Government, which had 


fundamental law of the | 


not been altered or changed with regard to any of 


the territory which we acquired. 
effect of that? 


What was the 


First, then, that there was no necessity for pro- | 
hibiting slavery in those new territories, because | 


slavery never could be there until some legislative 
power, having authority to make the law, estab- 


lished it. Slavery is the offspring of local, State, | 


or municipal law. 
power over the Terfitories being with Congress, 


The sovereign legislative | 


slavery never could be established there by law 


till Congress has made the law, or approved the 
law of the Territorial Legislature establishing it. 
Here were two reasons. First, it never could 
exist without positive Jaw; and secondly, there 
was a positive law forbidding it. 
views and reasons assigned by the eminent men 
of whom I speak, for net prohibiting slavery in 
the territory acquired from Mexico by law of 


: 
Congress. 


Such were the | 
| ning !”* 


When Mr. Clay rose in his place—whose ma- | 
jestic form | think [I now see before me—and de- || 
clared that no power on earth would ever induce || 
him to plant slavery anywhere where it did not | 
exist; when he said this, prepared to refer all his | 


life’s history to the tribunal of posterity, and know- 
ing that he was soon to appear before Him who 


knows the motives of men, all understood his prin- | 


ciples then, and felt their truth and power. Mr. 
Webster had the same view of the question pre- 
ciscly. He repeated it over and over again, and 


. Z . . rr | 
_ said he would have puta restriction upon the Ter- 


| dertake to sa 


ritory if there had been a legal necessity for it. 
This idea of the Constitution introducing slavery 
everywhere, when not forbidden by a State con- 
stitution, had not become fashionable then. That 


was in 1850, and the Dred Scott decision came | 


after that. 

Mr. Clerk, I speak of the different departments 
of the Government with perfect respect, but I un- 
that neither Mr. Clay nor Mr. 
Webster could ever have been led to believe that 
the Supreme Court of the United States would 
decide that Congress had no power to legislate 


A certain orator, in || over the subject of slavery in the Territories. I 
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shall not here discuss the Dred Scott decis 
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I have passed over that already. 


Now, sir, in the most extreme 
brotherly kindness, 1 will show 
tiquities of the Democratic party. 


Mr. WINSLOW. 


to be taken. 
Mr. CORWILN. Certainly, I will yield for that 


pur ose. 


Mr. WINSLOW. 


Speaker. 


Mr. HICKMAN. 


Mr. ASHLEY. 


ing the floor. 


Mr. CORWIN. Now, Mr. Clerk, I shall 
of the Democratic party of the North, 


tuis nihil nisi bonum. 


maninour country has said that t] 
to be changed to ** de mortuis nihil nisi r¢ 
take that proposition and adopt it. Ido not y 
to accuse the Democratic party of any eriny 


l would Suggest to th 
p Ss he oe 
tleman that he should give 


I then submit tiie 
that the House proceed to vote vir 


a little of the 


* 


(January 94 


10n, for 


and warmest 


[Laughter 


Motion 


I object to that. 


| Laughter 


Di mor 


rum.”’ 


cept of being once in the right, and afterward 


pursuing the wrong. My colleague from the Day. 


ton district, [Mr. VaLLanpienam,] in a spirit; 


t 


’ 


I object to my colleague yield. 


peak 


e} A celebraty d 


lat MaXim ought 


an 


Ss 


‘ 


candor, told us the other day that the Demoerati- 
party of Ohio had been wrong on this question of 


slavery. 


I wish to show that he was right jy ¢h 
declaration, acording to his view of it, and tha: 
he would just change that word “ wrong”? jp; 
‘“‘right,’’ the Democratic party were right aceor 
ing to the doctrines of the fathers of the Gover 


ment; but they wandered away from the instity 


tions of Moses to the worship of Ashtaroth, ay 
other diabolical divinities. 


I will quote a little of 


their gospel, from cathedral authority, in the State 
of Ohio, in the year 1848, whereby I wish to sho, 


to the Democratic party of the South, as itis called 


how great an act they have achieved in havi 
converted the most hardened and abominable sin- 


ners who have existed in the world. 


{ Laughter. 


Democratic gentlemen from the South musi 
summon their Christian charity to this work. 
They must remember that our Democratic Sav 
of ‘Tarsus were on the way to Damascus in ]S48, 
bent upon persecuting Democratic Christians in 
You see how they divided the clothes 
of the southern Stephen, and stoned him to death. 
You will rejoice, however, to see how ‘a great 
light shone upon them’’ in 1854, and how they 
heard about that time a voice from the Soutli, 
and lo! upon the instant, they donned their * san- 
dal shoon and seallop shell,’ and, with meek sub- 
mission and pious zeal, they made their pilgrim- 
age from the icy regions of old constitutional faith 
to the sunny realms of southern novelties, wher, 


the South. 


to thisday, they remain in ** brotherly love.”’ Mir- 


Ss 


an- 


v« , ed 
way to allow a Vote 


@ voce for 


_acles had not ceased. But who shal] say whether 
these wanderers from their old homes may no! 
| grow weary of their new abodes, and yetturn thei 
faces to Judea, crying, ‘* When I forget thee, oh, 
Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its cun- 


but be not alarmed, for they are all safe now: 

** Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as they have 
always done, looking upon the institution of slavery as an 
evil, unfavorable to the full development of our insixu 


tions’”’— 


These Democratic people have had greatly «! 


heart that “development of our institutions. 
They were speaking for the people of the State o! 
Ohio—for the Whigs held the same ideas exact 
with one exception, which I shall state direct!y— 


“unfavorable to the full development of our institutions, 
and that, entertaining these sentiments, they will feel it & 


But let me refer you to their heresies; 


t 


be their duty to use al] the powers consistent with the na 
tional compact, to prevent its increase, to mitigate’ — 


here is the point on which I differ with them— 


“and finally eradicate it.” 
The classical mind of my colleague from the 


; . 4 ani 
Dayton district suggests to him the etymolostcs 
meaning of that horrible word [laughter] * ec 
icate’’—not lop it off, not prevent its growing |" 


other fields from those in which itis now pla" 
here, 


but to walk into the South and take slavery 


ted; 


and grub it up—provided the Constitution W'' 
allow it. What do you charge these 5ewsm 
men with? You say that they willact accordins! 


the forms of the ' 
an everruling power in the 
of the Government—in this 


onstitution; that they wi! £° 
opular departmen 
ouse;that they W! 


‘ 
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a majority of the Senate; ; that they will have a 

. obedient Executive in the White House; 
aad ae that they will walk over the Constutu- 
tion. Phat is precise ly what the Democratic party 
of Ohio proposed to do, We Whigs never did 
rl jose to do that. We never believed that we 
; any business to **e radicate’’ slave ry. We 
vor intimated that we could interfere with it in 
. South, or that we desired to interfere with it. 
pat your Democratic brethren, with whom you are 
ociating so happily, believed that identical 
4 trine. You charge Mr. Sewarp with having 
urd duced into the brain of John Brown the idea 
lavery ought to be uprooted in the States. 

{ suppose he had seen this resolution passed by 
vreat Democratic party of Ohio in 1848. | 
think he lived in that State. You have been spend- 
, days and weeks—seven weeks—in proving 

st John Brown never would have been at Har- 
a Ferry, and that Helper never would have 
tten his beok«aalthoush he wrote it two or 
years before Mr. Sewarp made the remark— 
they had not heard that Wittiam H. Sewarp 
dthere was an ** irrepressible conflict’’ between 

foe labor and slave labor. 


t 


W ct 


wri 


Now thatis altogether too philosophical an idea | 


fran enthusiast ike John Brown to take hold 
of. He had been reading the Old Testament. He 
was a member of the old New England school of 
Presbyterians, He believed it was his duty to 
w tl he sword of the Lord and Gideon, and to 
ite the heathen, everywhere he could, with 
sw nese cad battle-ax—not with argument. Thatis 
the way W ith that set of pe ople . Inever y battle- 
Seld of the Revolution, if these Yankee regiments 
were there and had the slightest chance before the 
encounter with the British foe, they would kneel 
down and invoke the aid of that Ged who of old 
had bared His right arm for the salvation of his 
people. These were the kind of men from whom 
Joln Brown sprang. When he saw the great 
Siate of Ohio represented by the Democratic 
party, and he ard the mM say that slave ‘ry was an 
enormous evil—an evil which pre ‘vented the de- 
velopment of the glorious institutions for which 
his fathers had fought, what would be his reflec- 
tion? * What is to be done to eradicate this in- 
tution???’ He would say: ‘1 will strike at this 
unholy thing that impedes the onward march of 
this Government to that consummation which 
shall give freedom to all men !’’ 
fr. VALLANDIGHAM. The other part of 
the resolution has not been read. As there are 
some peculiar beauties init illustrative of the first 
ri, regret that my distinguished colleague has 





be nso unfortunate as not to have it in his pos- 


session. 


Mr. CORWIN. 


oution, 


That is the whole of one res- 
The next resolution reads: 


* But be it further resolred, That the Democracy of Ohio 
do, at the same time, fully ree ognize the doctrine held by 
the carly fathers of the Republic, and still maintained by 
ie Democratic party in all the States, that to cach State be- 
longs the right to adopt and modify its own municipal laws ; 
to regulate its Own internal affairs; to hold and maintain 
an equal and independent sovereignty with each and every 


Other State; and that upon these rights the National Legis- | 


lature can neither legislate nor encroach.’ 


That is an e ntirely different thing. What the 
Der mocratic party preposed to do was to eradicate 
slavery by some means or other. The great sin 
that the Re ‘publican party has committed, is, it 


holds atthis day the doctrine which the Democratic 
though it does not pre- | 


party announced in 1848, 
tend,and has never prete nded, that slavery should 
be eradicated in the States 
States themselves. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
man to yield tome. [Cries 
benches of **No!? “No 1”) 


res¢ 


I ask the gentle- 
from the Republican 
I wishto read some 
lutions of a Democratic State convention. Ido 
not desire to make even a single comment. (Cries 
of, “Object !?? “No!” from 
benches, 
Mr. FENTON. I object. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Does my colleague 
yield or not? 
Mr. GROW and others. 
yielding. 
Mr. CORWIN. Were the resolutions passed 
Since 1848? 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. No; in 1840. The | 
gentleman has brought in a rock from the ‘ sec- 


, othe srwise than by the | 


the Republican | 


We object to his | 
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Mr. ( orwin ‘ 


E an ‘ion of Spe aker 


ondary formation” in the political geology of the 
Democratic p arty of Ohio. I want toe xhibit a 
specimen from the primary formation: the “old 
red sandstone’* of Ohio polities; the ** tertiary”’ 
is all sound—thoroughly sound. [tis the Cinein- 
nati platform upon w hich we all now stand firm- 
et s of *Order!’’ from the Republican 
benches.] If my colleague yields to me, you can- 
not stop me. 

Several MemsBers. We will stop you, for we 
can object to interruptions. : 


Mr. COX. Ishould like to see you stopmy col- 
leacue. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. A gentleman from 


Mississippi, a slaveliolder, | Mr. Lamar,] was al- 
lowed to interrupt and correct my 
out a word of objection; and I mean to have, and 
will have, just the same rights here that you yield 
so re adily to slaveholders. 


tmy colleague, with- 


Mr. THEAKER. Who has got the floor? 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If the gentleman 
himself does not yield, [ will not go gn. What I 


wanted to show w as the ancient opinions of the 
Democratic party o 
very and abolition. 

Mr. CORWIN. I will cheerfully read the res- 
olutions to which my colleague refers. Here they 
are: 

** Resolved, That,in the opinion of this convention, Con- 
gress ought not, without the consent of the people of the 
District, and of the States of Virginia 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia ; 
efforts now making for that purpose by organized societies 
in the free States, are hostile to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and destructive to the harmony of the Union, 

** Resolved, That slavery, being a domestic institution 
recognized by the Constitution of the United States, we, as 
citizens of a free State, have no right io interiere with it; 
aud that the organizing of societies and associations in the 
free States, inopposition to the institutions of sister States, 
while productive of no good, may be the cause of much 
mischief; and while such associations, for political pur 
poses, ought to be disecountenanced by every lover of peace 
and concord, no sound Democrat will liave part or lot with 
them. 

* Resolved, That political Abolitionism is but ancient 
Federalism, under a new guice ; and that the political action 
of anti-slavery societies is only a device for the overthrow 
ot Democracy.” 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it becomes me, of course, to 
make some remarks. They bad abolition socie- 
ties springing up in those days, and at that time 
itwas doubtful with which party these Abolition- 
ists would vote. They put up a separate ticket, 
and it was this very ticket that elected a President 
of the United States in 1844, and changed the his- 
tory and destiny of this Republic. Gentlemen 
remind me that Governor Chase, of Ohio, is a 
good Republican now, and a member of the Re- 
publican party, and was a member of the Liberty 
party in 1844. [ believe all this is true. Gov- 
ernor Chase’s principles are now well known. 
He isa Republican now; nothing more. All men 
who believe, as the Abolitionists say they be- 
lieve, that slavery is such an inherent wrong that 
the Constitution and laws can give it no validity, 
will go with the Republican party for restricting 
it in any place where it does not exist, though it 
is now a fact that Abolitionists, as a party, will 
have no affiliation with the Republicans. While, 
at the same time, this Abolition Socie ty, which 
always was opposed to the Whig party ’ because 
they ‘did not go far enough upon this subject, de- 
feated Henry Clay, the great Whig champion, 
made Mr. Polk Preside eh required territory, and 
brought upon you the very questions which are 
now before you. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. 


f Ohio on the subject of sla- 


and that the 


I would like here to interrupt 


. . r 3 or) ! 
the gentleman. [Cries of ** No!’ * No!’’] 
Mr. FENTON. I! object. 
Mr CORWIN. . What i meant to say was, 


that in 1848 the northern Democratic party held 
these doctrines, going further than the Whig party 
of that day, reaching out their arms further to 
get hold of slavery in the States—for I conceive 
theiraction means nothing else—in some form, by 
yublic opinion, or in some other way, to restrict 
| it, and finally to eradicate it. Well, the y went on 
their way rejoicing, but in 1848, it may be remem- 
bered, the Democratic party was carried captive 
to Babylon, Zachary Taylor was elected Presi- 
dent, and he wasa Whig. “The Democracy hung 
their harps upon the willows, by the 
|| Babylon, me lifted up their voices and wept, 
[laughter,] and mourned over the slain of the 
| daughters of their people. What then happened? 


and Maryland, to | 


streams of 
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Why we maintained the doctrine that you may 
restrict slavery; we stood with the fathe rs, the 
courts, the Congresses, and the Presidents, in an 
unbroken and unobstructed current of authority, 
up to the year 1852. The Democrats of the North 
woke up ‘sudde nly, and said that slavery was a 
very good thing, that it helpe d to develop the 
resources of the country and improved it, 
1 only want to show that the Republicans can- 
not be converted as quic kly as the De »mocrats. I 
only want to show that we are somewhat obsti- 
nate in our old opinions, a that when we go 
back, and get into the assemblies of the Fathers— 
old men whose garments were yet wet with the 
vaters of the Red Sea through which they had 
passed for our deliverance— we find that the y held 
the Republican doctrines with respect to the Terri- 
tories. We cannot ace ount for the sudden conver- 
sion of our Democratic brethren of the North. I 
hope they are happy in their new faith. 1 want 
allmen to be happy, all people to be he appy—me n, 
women, and children. [see that they are happy. 
For instance, if the gentleman from Georgia |Mr. 
CrawForp] were to get into a loving mood with 
the Democracy of the North, he might murmur 
in the ear of my colleague (Mr. VaLLanpienam]} 
a verse from the elegies of Shenstone: 
* Dear region of silence and shade,”’ 


| in reference to the Democratic party, [laughter;] 


} and then Mr. 


-ocratic 


V ALLANDIGHAM, In his softest notes 
of affection, would take up the strain— 
“Soft scenes of contentment and ease, 
Where Ll have so happily strayed, 
Since naught in thy absence could please.”’ 

Now, it is pleasant to see them thus dwelling 
together, for it is impossible for such a man as I 
am, much as | am oppose «dd to their doctrines, to 
fail to sympathize with men when I sce they are 
pe rfectly hi appy. Long may they live; long may 
they live; for if they were to die sudde ‘nly, they 
might die in their sins. [Great laughter. ] 

A very curious question is this thing of life, 
and what a man may do in a lifetime. In 1848, 
the Democratic party, with their eyeballs blood- 
shot, and the perspiration dropping off their noses, 
like one of our sugar-trees in February, upon the 
south side of a hill, [loud laughter, ‘wun their 
resolution in one hand, and the torch of abolition 
philos sophy in the other, marched through the coun- 
try, proclaiming universal liberty, and the final 
adventofthatd: Ly When slavery should be ne longer 
ree ge ‘din the land. That is what thev did in 
eight short years—betwe en 1840 and 1848. That 
is but a short time in the annals of this country. 
Suppose any man had been gifted as it is supposed 
the Wandering Jew was; suppose Adam had been 
cursed with a continued existence up to this day, 
and had started off with this doctrine in the be- 
ginning, and had changed every eight years: how 
many times would he have changed ? {| Laughter.] 
‘Threescore and ten years seem to be the allottec 
period of man in this age of the world; and in 
that time he might change seven or eight times. 
Now, my Republican friends, do not be discour- 
aged. My Democratic friends upon the other side 
of the House, do not let me make you unhappy. 
This is the year before the presidential election. 
Do not flatter yours: Ives that your Church is well 
founded, and that you can go througn another 
presidential election as you went through the last. 
besides, man is given to change; mutability is 
stamped on all things. ‘* Man is few of days and 
full of sorrow,’’ [laughter,}] ‘* cometh forth like 
a flower, is cut down, and fleeth away like a 
shadow’’—every cight years. [Roars of laugh- 
ter. 

In 1850 the present fugitive slave law was passed, 
Now it is always necessary, in order to under- 
stand the gyrations of political parties, to know 
what happened accidentally or incidentally about 

. particular time. A ge ntleman who had been 
jue of our supreme court of Ohio, was a Dem- 
candidate for Governor of Ohio in 1852. 
Mr. Fillmore was then President, and his was 
called a Whig Administration. The extreme anti- 
slavery people of the State of Ohio did not like 
him. They abhorred him. Mr. Fillmore was 


| President at the time of the passage of these com- 


promise measures. What had the Democratic 
party to complain of in them? Nothing. The fu- 
gitive slave law had been pass d, and Mr. Fillmore 


had given it his approval. Judge Wood, the can- 


SEAN be ten 
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didate of the Democratic party, which had a great 
majority in Ohio, was elected Governor of the 


| that Representatives should be elected by districts, 


State; and in his message to the Legislature, he | 


said: 


“ While public opinion may be divided, perhaps, on the 
law. [the fugitive slave bill.) there is, nevertheless, another 
matter in close connection with it, on which it is believed 
the sentiments of the people are entirely united. The area 
of slavery muat oever be extended in this Governmen’ while 
the voice, the united voice, and action of Ohio, inany con 
stitutional form, can stay it. Here, with propriety, we may 
take our stand. Thus far, proud wave, shalt thou advance, 
but no further shalt thou come.”? 


What did that mean? You shall never have 
another slave State inthe Union. You shall never 
establish slavery in another Territory of the Uni- 
ted States. The political voice of the Democratic 
party of Ohio had spoken in that language in 1848. 
In 1852, the embodiment of it in the gubernatorial 
office of that State proclaimed the sentiments that 
I have read, I do not say now that Governor 
Wood was wrong, or that the Democratic party 
was wrong; but | only say that mutability ts 
stamped on all human things, 

Now, L ask how ean the Democratic people of 
the North sit sll and hear the Republican party 
denounced as disorganizers and disuntonists, and 
as disloyal to the Constitution, as they are de- 
nounced every hour and every day? The accusing 
eloquence of these southern men has been brought 
in full volaume of rich rhetoric, and launched on 
the heads of the Republican party, while, as I 
have shown, they have only followed in the foot- 
steps of the northern Democrats. The only dif- 
ference is, that, as we think we have derived our 
principles from the founders of the Republic, and 
as our doctrines are sanctified by executive and 
judicial and legislative approbation, we choose 
rather to follow these old principles than to take 
up with new-fangled doctrines, Can you not for- 
give us for that? If we be mistaken, can you not 
suppose that, at least, we think we are doing 
right? Do you suppose we ever intend to go into 


your States, and interfere with youthere? There | 


Is nota man of you who can delude himself into 
the belief that we have any idea of subverting this 
glorious Union, which we worship so much that 
we betieve every word and every syllable of the 
fathers’ sayings. Now, | wish to announce that 
the day has gone by that these things will be heard 
without response. This question shall be tried 
here, if we can ever organize. Then it shall be 


brought to the standard of constitutional law, on | 


canons of construction that have been admitted 
ever since the intellect of man operated on the con- 
struction of language; and we will try conclusions 
with the gentlemen of the South. Moreover, if 
you announce, as you have done, that this Union 
shall be dissolved; that this constitutional Con- 
federacy of ours shall be broken up, because the 
people of the North choose to elect a President— 


a man whom you do not like—we shall see where | 


the treason really lies. 

That is my view of the subject. I think [am 
the most placable man that was ever born of 
woman. [am prepared to enter into this contro- 
versy with gentlemen, like brethren—to contro- 
vert these matters as statesmen, if we can elevate 
ourselves to that 


world to decide who is right. If the world decide 


yosition, and submit toa candid | 


against us, depend upon it that we shall believe | 


we have misapprehended the public opinion of 
the country, and shall submit to whatever award 
that public opimon may make. 


That, in this | 


country, 1s the final arbiter of all controversies of | 


this kind, and must be obeyed. In the mean time, 
I warn Democratic gentlemen to remember that a 
doctrine is now coming up from the South that the 
mbhabitants ef a Territory have no power to pro- 


hibit slavery therein. Parties have so divided the | 


people of the country that they have begun to 
consider themselves enemies; and we, instead of 
considering ourselves the ‘conscript fathers ”’ 


of | 


the people, bound to consider the interests, not | 


of one State but of all the States, have commenced 


to regard ourselves as the diplomatic Representa- | 
tives of particular sections of the country. I hold | 


that every man on this floor isthe Representative 
of every man, woman,and childin the Republic; 


| treme South in one 


and every act which he does, in a national aspect, | 
must operate for good or for evil onall. IT hold that | 


aman whe acts for his section, and not for the 
Union, does not comprehend the great duty that 


{ 
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he is sent here to discharge, Our fathers intended | 
' 
because then they would be well known to the 
electors; but they meant that when here, and 
after they had taken the oath, they should be 


just as much the Representatives of every district 


in the United States as of the district that sent 
them. That is my conception of ourduty. That, 
I know, was the idea of the fathers who made the | 
Republic, and formed the House as it is now 
formed. 

Suppose us assembled together, Mr. Clerk, with 
these feelings, and called on to legislate for the 
‘Territories that belong to us all—that were won 
by the common blood and common treasure of 
all: what would we then say? We would say 
this: ** There are certain portions of our childrer 
in the South who have property which will not 


prove of any worth to them in the cold latitudes 


of this territory. They cannot go there. There 
are certain other children of this family of ours— 
poor people, as we call them, meaning those who 
must work for their living—and I hope that men 
will always be compelled to work in some way, 
with the head or hand, for an honest living—and 
here is the territory lying beyond the Missis- 
sippi, called Kansas and Nebraska, for which 
Congress has power to make all needful rules and 
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pen lawfully held anywhere, if sue 
ye necessary for its protection; but rem 
Ido not believe that the Constitution ta 
very into Territories, or anywhere else, 

is the creature of local, municipal law, Wher, 
ever you acquire a territory where slavery oa 
ists, if you have a treaty sanctioned by two thirds 
of the Senate of the United States, you are jy : 
sure of slavery as we are sure of what we 





h laws 
ember, 
kes Sla- 
Slavery 
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. = 7 > = 
**freedom’’ in Ohio. I dare say that some a 
tender-footed brethren on the Republican side 7 


the House wince a little at that, but | 
possibilities and upon probabilities, 

And there is another thing which 
is totally at war with one of the fund 
ims of our Government. 


act upon 


you do which 
| amental max- 
You begin by sending 


forth tothe world the very doctrines of Rousseay’g 


regulations; let them go there.’’? “In the Territo- | 


ries are emigrants from the State of Georgia, from 
Virginia, from all the States of the East and the 
West. Your own constituents are the relations 
and dear friends of these people. 
They are unacquainted with each other; a hetero- 
geneous people, not yet homogeneous enough to 
make their own laws in harmony. 


So are mine. | 


When we prohibit slavery in a Territory, we 


allow men from all the States to go there with the 
same rights. xactly. While a man from a slave 
State may not take a slave into the Territory and 


hold him in slavery, neither can one of my chil- | 


dren in Ohio purchase a negro in Kentucky and 
take him there, and hold him as a slave. Is not 
that equally just to all? I know that you say 
every one should go there with his property of 
whatever kind; but L say that this law of inhibit- 
ing slavery is equal and just to men of every sec- 
tion. Everybody may go there with the same 
sort of property. We make no distinction be- 
tween any. If it be a Territory in which slave 
labor is unprofitable, you ought to be rebuked 
from the mere motive of economy. Let us look 
at it as a mere question of cconomy. The whole 
country belongs to us, and you are our chil- 
dren. W_ are to divide it among you. 
pose you have ene son who can work ina warm 
climate, and another who can work in a cold eli- 
mate. In dividing your estate between them, you 
give to each that portion of it which suits his 
wants in that respect. You have one a mechanic; 
you do not give him a farm, and set him to work 
as a farmer. ' 
to work where his labor would be unprofitable. 

Mr. REAGAN. 1 understand the gentleman 
is now speaking for the Republican party. 

Mr. CORWIN. No, sir; I am speaking for 
a leader of that party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REAGAN. Then 1 ask the gentleman for 


Sup- | 


Neither should you take the negro | 


himself, and not for the Republican party, if he | 


recognizes the right of people owning slaves to go | 


into a ‘Territory in a southern latitude, and oc- 


cupy that Territory with their slaves with the 


protection of the Government? 
Mr. CORWIN. Now I will speak for my- 


self alone. 


If you acquire territory by treaty, | 


and the people in it hold slaves, [ would not, | 


against their will, interfere with slavery there. | 


would actin that particular justas the Congresses | 


of 1798 and 1804 acted in relation to Mississippi 
and Orleans Territories. If slavery were there, 
I would not disturb it. I would not interfere 
with the rights of property against the will of the 
people; and if you get territory where the white 
man cannot work, | would permit people of the 
States to send their slaves there; and when there, 
certainly | would protect them, if protection were 
wanted. I agree with the gentlemen of the ex- 
yoint: whenever you can 
show me that, under the laws and Constitution 
of the United States, (as you phrase it, under the 


social compact—that Government claims its right- 
ful authority from the consent of the people <n 
erned. And then you conquer a country, and a 
part is ceded to you, but no consent of the people 
thus ceded is ever asked. You seize them ay 
govern them, whether they consent or not, \ ; 
did not ask the people of California or New M 
ico whether they were willing to be American 

ciuzens. You took the treaty and you took the 

lands and the people. So when you get Cuba— 

which you will not get soon; but whenever vee 

do get it, if youever should, slavery willbe there. 

and the Spanish Government, when it cedes that 

island, will say that you shall take the peop 

with all their rights of property. That is sure 

to be done, if the time ever arrives when you ap 

to aequire Cuba. So if you acquire territory 

where white men cannot work. There are such 

countries; I have been told so by the best physi- 

cians Lever knew. What do you want with such 

territory, unless you have slaves, if it be true that 

free negroes will not work without coercion? If 
I were the father of all the world, and I had some 

children who could work in cold and temperate 

climates, I would send them there to work; and 

if | had other children who could work only iy 

the warmer portions of the globe, I would send 

them there; and if they would not gc, I would 

make them, 

A MemsBer. Who would get the wages? 

Mr. CORWIN. I would take care of that until 
they could take care of themselves. [Laughter,] 
I am not speaking of constitutional law. | look 
at society as itis. What will you do with the 
men who will not work, and will eat! I know 
what we do with them in Ohio. We send them 
to thie poor-house, and make them work. Sone, 
for reasons known to the law, are sent to the 
penitentiary, where they are deprived of their 
inalienable right to liberty. ‘That is a question we 
cannot discuss here. 1 state it for the benefit of 
weak brothers, who never think about the matter. 
{Laughter.] I have no authority to be the mas- 
ter of this world, and the question some gentleman 
asks me | can never answer. If I had the power 
and the wisdom of the Almighty, it seems to m 
1 would dispose of the races as I have indicated. 
If my white son would not work in the proper 
place for him, I would punish him; and if I had 
a black man, who, like the anaconda, fattened 
upon malaria, and only lived well in a rice swap, 
there I would make him go. 

I know I have no right to do anything of that 
kind. ‘The moral right, according to our concep- 
tions of God’s will, meets with a different inter- 
pretation in the different countries of the world. 
One of the most honest, upright men of all the 
Roman emperors I ever read of—I mean Vespi- 
sian—took thirty thousand Jewish prisoners 
when he went to conquer Judea. He pledged 
the honor of a Roman general that, if these men 
surrendered, they should receive quarter and be 
treated as prisoners of war. When he came! 
hold a council of war asto what disposition should 
be made of them, every officer was for killing 
them. They said, ‘If the emperor trust them 


‘ou 
eX. 


‘upon parole of honor, there is no_ faith in the 


Constitution,) slavery is lawfully ina Territory, |, Se 4: 
L hold it to be a duty to make laws to protect || done anything in his life but cleave skulls, su 


° . ’ 
Jews, and to-morrow they will be killing us. 
The question put was liké the celebrated spe« ch 
of a Scotch colonel, in the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus. The commander-in-chief, before ® 


} > of his 
"certain engagement, ordered that each one of * 
colonels should make a speech at the head of his 


regiment. The old Scotchman, who had never 
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‘My lads, ye see thase fellows in black. Wel E 
’ dinna kill them, they maun kill you.” That 
ficult question to be decided by Vespa- 
te council of war. How was itcompromised. 
fhe honor of a Roman general was pledged. (So 
{am sworn to obey the Constitution 
d the laws of the country.) It was agreed that 
-. portion of the prisoners should be spared, 
sd treated as prisoners of war, that another 
ould be sold into slavery, and the remainder 
co death. Alas! for poor human nature. We 
ways kill a man when we know he is going 
‘jill us. It seems, then, that having no such 
wer as [ have stated, nations, like families, must 
reach other alone. 
The slave trade, as I have said already, was an 
omination from the beginning. It was wrong 
»the beginning. Year after year I have listened 
., talk, on one side and on the other, about this 
stion of negro slavery. Ll was a delegate to 
colonization society, which met at the Smith- 
‘an Institution. I thought 1 would go there, 
i; see whether LT could hear a solution of this 
question. One of the most*eloquent and learned 
= , | have listened to for a long time, made an 
address. He was one of those divines who, I 
will preach what he believes. He said that 
whe finger of God was plainly to be seen in the 
slave trade. In old umes, Governor Oglethorpe en- 
deavored to keep slavery out of Georgia, as every 
man knows who has read the history of that State. 
It was brought there, and he could not keep it 
it. Whitfield, that eminent divine, was there. 
He told Oglethorpe to let slavery alone, for the 
hand of the Almighty was in it. For ages, he 
sid, “we have been trying to Christianize the 
world; we are atit now; and what progress have 
rmissionaries made? Very little,ornone. Let 
ihe poor negro be brought into this country, and 
whether his master likes it or not, he will imbibe 
some idea of the morals of Christianity, and in 
due time the right missionaries will be those of 
black race, to return among their own color. 
Thus, that wicked man who sold this people into 
slavery in the hands of Heaven will have proved 





s 


us. 


i u 
cow. 


' 


instrument of bringing them to Christianity | 


d civilization.’’ 

Ifthe finger of God be in slavery, let the south- 

n man take eare how he treats these missiona- 
ries, these instruments of Heaven for the great 
work of Christianizing the heathen African. Keep 
them in slavery if you will; but, as that Whit- 
field said, you cannot take a negro and keep him 
ten years in this country without his becoming a 
more enlightened man than when he leftthe shores 
of Africa. ‘Take care that you give him freely that 
light. The present generation of negroes, sprung 
from those brought here acentury ago, will, L be- 
lieve, compare favorably with the most intelligent 
of their own countrymen in Africa. Let us, then, 
not despair of the ultimate fortunes of the negro 
races. We hear of what is doing in Liberia. 1 


} 
ileve 


must remind my boastful white brethren here that | 


the history of legislation in that black colony 
would warrant any one in the conclusion that our 
colored brethren there would have organized their 


Congress with more temperate judgment, and in | 
much shorter time, than we have consumed in our | 
eflorts, which, up to this time, seem to promise | 


no very speedy result. [Laughter.] 

_Who knows but that slavery may accomplish 
te great work of Christianizing and civilizing 
the African race? May we not hope that while 


these people are content, even in slavery, to ad- | 


vance in civilization in this country, and to de- 
Velop the resources of countries which it is said 
can be developed by slave labor alone, the great 
ends and purposes of Him who sits enthroned in 


the circle of the heavens will be accomplished by 


some agency to us as yet unknown. 


invaded Babylon, as it had been foretold. So it 
may be that you, who so much admire the insti- 
‘ution of slavery—and I do not mean to discuss 
ts merits here—like Cyrus, may be the chosen in- 
Struments,even against your own wishes, to work 


out the purposes of Almighty God. When your | 


negroes shall have reached the point of civiliza- 


tion which will fic them to enjoy that portion of 


——e which a rational Gevernment may give 
em, then they will no longer be your slaves. 


| 


t j || the event of the election of Mr. Sewarp. 
That wonderful man, Cyrus, did not know that | 
te Was executing the commands of God when he | 
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They will then stay and work with you for mod- 
erate wages, cheaper than the w hite man can, or 
they will £o abroad, such of them as choose to 
go, on the great errand of the great Master of us 
all, to carry the light of His gospel to a benight- 
ed people. I think that looks plausible enough. 
Nothing in this debate has given me so much pleas- 
ure as listening to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, [Mr. Davipson,] when he told us upon this 
side of the House, that the gospel is preached 
upon his plantation in Louisiana, just as it is 
preached in the churches in the North. And so 
southern members assure me it is éverywhere in 
the South. When the master conduets himself 
in that way, to his poor, ignorant slave, he will 
be converted. 

If it be possible for the black man—and that is 
a question upon which | am no philosopher—to 
rlgg by slow and gradual degrees to that intellectual 
and moral eminence which shall qualify him for 
another state than that which he now occupies, 
depend upon it, masters, when the time comes, will 
be willing to assent to the change of his condition. 
So I think slavery, so I think history teaches us. 
But in the mean time | admit that there are a great 
many evils connected with the system. I assure 
gentlemen of the South that that kind of disci- 
pline which our education and mode of lifeat the 
North give us does not allow us to be quite so 
free in the indulgence of these fits of ill temper 
which come upon us attimes, whether inthe North 
or South, or in the expression which may be given 
in words to that frailty. You are good and hou- 
orable gentlemen, but you make entirely too much 
noise for our northern tastes, [laughter,] and you 
are ** toosudden and quick in quarrel.”? But donot 
misunderstand the people of the North, Their edu- 
cation and training teach them to govern their 
passions. That is just the difference between us. 
But when the quarrel does come, which to them 
appears just, why then I will not enter into recog- 


nizance that they will keep the peace. I havi 
seen it tried before now. 
Why then shall we not have harmony? I as- 


sert here—and I care not for anybody’s criticism 
—that this slavery question would not exist two 
hours in this House if you passed a resolution 
not to acquire any more territory for ten years. 
If it could be that there should not be another 


presidential election for ten years, that of itself 


would bring peace. The cause of discontentand 
strife, in a great measure, is that we must have a 
presidential election in a few months. You do 
not want any more slave territory. How will 
you fill up Texas, which has been generously de- 
voted for all the surplus slaves for fifty years? 
Do you expect to find a milder climate or a bet- 
ter latitude? You quarrel with the people of the 
North about the settlement of Kansas. There 
are four States for you to fill, where you can go 
unquestioned. Go first and bring into cultivation 
those fertile lands yet unoccupied, before you 
think of another expansion of territory. You 
will not go there, but stand here quarreling with 
us, northern Republicans, because you cannotget 
more territory. If you had more territory, you 
could not setule it, because you have not the slav: 
labor. 
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A gentleman upon the other side of the House 


called out to us the other tay: ‘* Disband your 
Republican party, disband it; you threaten the 
peace of the Union.”’ Sir, | am not afraid of this 
Union. I see plainly enough that I can save it in 
the last extremity just by letting a Democrat be 
elected President. [Greatlaughter.] Ever since | 


found that out, | have cared little what you say 
| about danger to the Union. The gentleman from 


Mississippi [Mr. Barkspace}] declared also, that 
his State would go right off out of the Union, in 


a of the State of Mississippi may walk out; 


yut the State never will. Why, sir, F have heard | 


The | 


of this thing ever since I have heard anything | 


in public affairs. In 1833, South Carolina was 


determined to go out of the Union, because of 


what she deemed an excessive duty on foreign 
goods. Pennsylvania was going out because we 


taxed her whisky in 1794; and Massachusetts 
thought the Union was endangered when Loui- 
siana was purchased. Each and all of these States 


|| Republic. 


| 

|| 
| 
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Union myself, [great laughter,] and the Union is 
stronger to-day than when is dissolution was 
first threatened—stronger than it was in the be- 
ginning. 

The State of Mississippi is a glorious little 
State, covered all over with cotton; and, in my 


judgment, she will ** cotton to’’ the Union to the 


last. [Laughter.}] All these planets which revolve 
around this great constitutional center, Whence 
truth, light, political knowledge radiate, will fly 
off occasionally. Mississippi may seem to fly off 
in some eccentric orbit, but she will soon return to 
her proper perihelion. | do not say how she will 
do it, but she certainly will do it of her own ac- 
cord. Let us then hear no more of this angry 
talk about disunion; but, like men, ike breth- 
ren, as we are, work carnestly and happily to- 
gether for the common good of all. 

As to this question of territorial legislation, 
touching slavery in the Territories, let gentlemen 
pause upon that,and consider before they rush to 
conclusions. | tell gentlemen of the South—and 
the day will come when they will remember my 
advice—not to trust northern people to make laws 
of their own in the Territories for the exclusion 
or protection of slavery. Ido not care where 
you go, in any latitude under the heavens where 
a whe man can live and work, the Yankees wili 
vo there too. Wherever clocks can be used or 
sold, there they willbe. If they come to learn 
that itis the law of the Republe that the status 
of the country is fixed forever by the first inhab- 
itants, instead of settling that status here, among 
men who are responsible to the country and 
to history, they will settle the question as they 
did in Kansas. They will always beat you, if 
you open the question in that way. Let this 
calm, deliberative, legislative assembly of gentle- 
men, who legislate for the whole Union of thirty 
millions of people—let them determine whether it 
is better thatslavery should go there or not; let that 
question come here, where we look at this great 
country, and all the Territories we have, and all 
we may everacquire, as common patrimony, alike 
of all the States, and all the people we represent. 

The population which usually goes into new 
Territories is generally led by an eager and some- 
times wild spirit of adventure. The people will 
keep out the negro, because they have no negroes 
of their own, no slaves of their own. IL care not 
whether the Territory be at the north pole or near 
the equator, they will go there, and will keep your 
negroes out, if you allow them to determine 
whether slavery shall be there or not. I should 
think that any man who has looked at the history 
of Kansas for the last three years, with reference 
to this matter, will not doubt my conclusions. In 
consequence of Congress giving up this great con- 
servative power to make laws for an uncongenial, 
heterogeneous people, civil war raged for three 
years over the beautiful plains of Kansas, where 
there should have been nothing heard but the joc- 
und whistle of the plowman driving his team to 
the field, and where nothing else or worse would 
have been heard, if Congress had only made laws 
to govern that Territory, and sent its Governor, 
and, if necessary, troops, toexecute the law. You 
made an experiment there, and you know the 
result. 

W hathave you in another Territory now? You 
say you cannot make laws for Utah. You have 
denied the power of Congress to make laws for 
the Terrritories. Whatis Utah? A bloton the 
fair pages of your history, which all the waters 
ot Lethe never can wash out—a foul, incestuous 
den of miserable adulterers and murderers—a dis- 
grace to a civilized and Christian country. That 
is what comes of this glorious new doctrine which 
you have propagated on all sides. That comes 
of your parting with the wise usages and the wise 
institutions of your fathers; and so it will ever be 


| the moment you abandon those well-established, 


constitutional rules fixed by the founders of the 
You have abandoned the great high- 
ways of the past—the good macadamuized roads 
made for youevery milestone of which was red 


| with revolutionary blood; you have strayed away 


from them, and wandered after w ils-o’-the-wisp 
into swampsand by-paths. Ali thatthe Republi- 
can party wish to do, is to stand up and call you 


et remain, and are, I trust, loyal to the Union. || back as a mother calls to her lost child, and put 
have lived through three dissolutions of the |! you on the safe old road again. They cal! upon 
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you to come out from the wilderness; to quit the 
shedding of each others’ blood in fratricidal war 
for the right to have this or that law; to let the 
Congress of the United States, who represent the 
fathers, the brothers, the sisters of the peaceful 
emigrants Ww ho have gone into the Territory 8, Le 
sider what is best for their children and frienas. 
But abandon, as you have abandoned, the insti- 
tutions of your Fathers,and there will be neither 
yweace nor progress in the Te rritories, There will 
* strife here, and civil war there, and wild con- 
fusion will reign supreme. 

‘The wise prophet of Israel, after he came down 
from the mountain with the law in his hand, and 
found his brother Aaron worshiping a golden calf 
which he had made, was so angry that he threw 
down the tables of the law,and broke them. He 
determined that that wicked people should never 
have an opportunity of worshiping any more 
golden calves: he made all the women bring in 
their urinkets and eolden ornaments, and melted 
them down into onc mass. Let us, in the same 
spirit, bring in these miserable idols of ours; sac- 
rifice them on the common altar of our country; 
shake hands, forget, and forgive. : 

And now, before I sit down, let me ask again, 
are the destinies of this mighty Republic to turn 
onthe publication of a pamphict?) You know that 
the gentleman whom we have nominated will 
make a just and impartial Speaker. Concede that 
for once. Concede that we will have toelect bya 
plurality. [think that, if we could, we ought to 
elect by a majority. ‘There is something sym- 
metrical init. You say, he should be clect: d by 
a majority, because, in the happening of two or 
three very remote contingencies, he may become 
President of the United States. But, as I said 
yesterday, no President or Vice President will 
ever be found, both amiable enouch to die and let 
the Speaker take that place. We will not con- 
rider that contingency. If we cannot agree upon 
one man, 1s it possible, in the name of the Amer- 
ican people, that we cannot find some man in this 
Congress who is fit to preside over this House? 

It has been stated that I said that I would vote 
for Mr. Suerman till the last trump should sound. 
A better man than Lam changed his mind. David, 
King of Israel, repented of what he said, when he 
remarked, * I have said, in my haste, thatall men 
are liars.’’ I concede that fact, when I state now 
that | am willing to vote for any one almost who 
can be elected. If this protracted contest mean 
anything, we cannot elect a Republican; we can- 
not elect a Lecompton Democrat; we cannot elect 
an anti-Lecompton Democrat; and though there 
may be as many shades of party as Jacob had 
stripes in his eattleh—I do not know how many— 
it seems that we cannot elect any one of them. I 


know of but one man in this House who does not | 
belong to any party, and I have thought that per- 


haps we might unite upon him. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horace F. Crank] belongs 
to no party; he will not act with any party; does 


not love any party; does not hate any party ; | 


does not care for any party. 
Why not elect him? 

Mr. Clerk, I believe that I am abusing my 
privileges here. [Cries of **Go on!”’ 

I hope the observations which I have made, 


{Great laughter.] 


Mr. Clerk, forced from me without any of that 


preparation which is usual, may not be entirely 
worthless. Whether we consider this ever-recur- 
ring question of slavery as resting within our un- 


restricted discretion, or whether we regard it as | 
fixed and limited by constitutional law—in either | 


aspect, with good “sense, guided by true patriot- 
ism, there is nothing to be feared. The way 
through the future is, in my judgment, open, clear, 
and plain. We cannot be so weak as to give way 
to childish fears, or sink into lethargy and de- 


spair. On the contrary, let us ** gird up our loins”? | 


to the work before us; for upon us this duty is de- 
volved. We cannot escape from itif we would. 
Let us, above all, preserve our Constitution invi- 
olate, and the Union which it created, unbroken. 
By the lights they give us, with ¢he aids of an 
enlightened religion, and an_ ever-improving 
Christian philosophy, let us march onward and 
onward in the great highway of social progress. 
Let us always keep in the advancing car of that 
»rogress—our book of constitutionsand our Bible. 
Vike the Jews of old, let the ark of the covenant 
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be advanced to the front in our march. With 


these to guide us, I feel the proud assurance that 
our free principles will take their way through all 
coming time; and before them I do believe that the 
cloven-footed altars of oppression, all over the 
world, will fall down, as Dagon of old fell down, 
and was shivered to pieces in the presence of the 
ark of the living God. 

But if we halt im this great exodus of the na- 
tions; if we are broken into inconsiderable frag- 
ments and ultimately dispersed, through our fol- 
lies of this day, what imagination can compass the 
frightful enormity of our crime! What would the 
world say of this unpardonable sin? Rather than 
this, we should pray the kind Father of all, even 
His wicked children, to visit us with the last and 
worst of all the afflictions that fall on sin and sin- 
ful man. Better for us would it be that the fruitful 
earth should be smitten for a season with barrgn- 
ness, and become dry dust, and refuse its annual 
fruits; better that the heavens for a time should 
become brass, and the ear of God deaf to our 
prayers; better that Famine, with her cold and 
skinny fingers, should lay hold upon the throats of 


our wives and children; better that God should | 


commission the Angel of Destruction to go forth 
over the land, scattering pestilence and death from 


his dusky wing, than that we should prove faith- | 


less to our trust, and by that means our light 
should be quenched, our liberties destroyed, and 
all our bright hopes aie out in that night which 
knows ne coming dawn. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 
REMARKS 
OF 


MESSRS. WADE AND TOOMBS, 
In THE Senate or THe Unrrep States, 
March 7, 1860. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolutions, submitted by Mr. Brown 
on the Isth of January: 

Resolved, That the Territories are the common property 
of all the States, and that it is the privilege of the citizens, 
of all the States to ge into the Territories with every kind 
or description of property recognized by the COnstitution 


of the United States, and held under the laws of any of the | 
s;and thatitis the constitutional duty of the law-mak- | 


State 
ing power, wherever lodged, or by Whomsoever exercised, 
whether by the Cengress or the ‘Territorial! Legislature, to 
enact such laws as may be found necessary tor the ade- 
quate and sufficient protection of such property. 

Resolved, That the Committee on 


ization of new ‘Territories, a clause declaring it to be the 
duty of the Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and 
suflicient laws for the protection of all Kinds of property, 


as above described, within the limits of the Territory ; and | 
that, upon its tailure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted | 
| duty of Congress to interpose and pass such laws. 


The pending question was on the amendment 


offered by Mr. Witkinson, to strike out all after | 


the word *‘resolved,’’ where it first occurs, and 
insert: 

That the Territories are the common property of the peo- 
ple of the United States; that Congress has full power and 
authority to pass all laws necessary and proper for the gov- 
ernment of such Territories; and that, in the exercise of 
such power, it is the duty of Congress so to legislate in re- 
lation to slavery therein that the interests of frce labor may 
be encouraged and protected in such Territories. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instruct- 
ed to insert, in any bill they may report forthe organization 
of new Territories,a clause declaring that there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in such Territo- 
ries, except in punishment for crime whereof the party has 
been duly convicted. 


Mr. WADE. Mr. President, these resolutions 
bring up at once before the Senate two distinct and 
opposite systems of labor and civilization. The 
resolutions which are proposed by the Democratic 
portion of the Senate Slean in favor of that one of 


those two systems which, in my judgment, is sub- | 


versive of the melioration and progress of human 


society onthiscontinent. ‘The public mind, North, | 


South, East, and West, is intensely engaged in 
making its choice between that system and the 
scheme of civilization which is asserted by the res- 
olutions submitted by the Republican side of the 
Chamber. I cannot, therefore, exaggerate the im- 
portance of this debate. It isa very extraordinary 
thing, Mr. President, thatthe loudest complaints of 
mal-administration 6f this Government, and the 


noisicstalarms of imminent danger tothe country, | 


come from those who, for a very considerable pe- 


‘Territories be in- | 
structed to insert, in any bill they may report forthe organ- | 
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_ riod, have had possession of its vast revenues » 
trol of its mighty power, influence of its aren: , a 
clients, equally at the capital and in every oe F 
and corner of the land, and so have form = 
directed its policy, without encountering sie at 
fective resistance or opposition. The Republic : 
party has been always, as it is now, absoly:,\, 
powerless to impress its principles on the admin. 
istration of the Government. Jt stands | y a.4 
looks on, wondering atthe progress of Dey 
administration; and wondering, most of a); 
hearing those who have conducted it entirpi, 
their own way now threatening to pull dow)’ 
pulars of the Union, and involve them al), wi) 
themselves, in a common ruin. In the nam ; i f 
God, Mr. President, what does all this: mogy 3 
There is but one explanation of facts so ati ag 
and anomalous; and that explanation is, tha, en 
still want to continue the administration, woe 
you have found out that you cannot adminisn. 
successfully, or even with safety, for your ow, 
| system. 
| Mr. President, if there is a Senator here wh» 
| will gainsay me in nty next preliminary obserya. 
tion, let him now look me full in the face and deny 
if he can, that his section has had its full share 9 
political power in this country, from the hoy, 
when the Government was organized until th 
exact moment when I am speaking. More thay 
this, your power in the Government has beep a). 
seein disproportioned to your numbers, | 
blame nobody for this, because I know that jt 
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| human nature to use ail the power we have for the 
advancement of our own principles, our interests, 
| and our accepted policies. Undoubtedly, under 
| similar circumstances, we of the North would do 
the same; therefore [do not complain, but simply 
|| state the facet. rs 
|| If, now, the present course of administration of 
|, the Government has so far proved a failure tha 
| you are now prepared to pull it down over our 
heads, pray tell us who is to blame but your. 
selves? Sir,it is very manifest, from the contes- 
sions of the complainants, that they have no 
present or real cause of complaint. The sceret 
really is, that uprising political principles, which 
they are no longer able to keep down, cast a 
shadow across their path which disturbs their 
equanimity. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomps] told 
us that the South is in possession of eight hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles of country, the 
most genial and beautiful that God ever bestowed 
upon men. He said that he was proud of it; wi 
he has a right to be. He said that this fine r- 
gion is capable of sustaining a population greater 
than that of all Europe. 1 believe that he spoke 
within bounds. He told us that that region has 
_ twelve million people; mark you, sir, only twelve 

million. But we all know that the area of the 
slaveholding States is greater, by about one third, 
than that of the free States, while its populations 
at least one third less. He spoke glowingly of the 
prosperity ofthe slaveholding States. What, then, 
could be more unreasonable and absurd than these 
|| whinings and complaints of northern aggressions 
and oppressions by the great and prosperous 
South, when the North is entirely out of power. 
If he speaks relatively, then he speaks correctly. 
Property in slaves was never so prosperous as (0- 
day. Look into the slave market; you will find that 
slaves never brought higher prices than now. 0 
course slave labor is more profitable to the ownet 
now than it has ever been. Sir, these southern 
gentlemen are inconsistent and contradictory; 1 
one breath they are all boast and glory; in the nex! 
it is all despair and destruction. Please recone 
/ some of these contradictions. ; 

If the North has, by means of its underground 
railroads, fatally and treacherously sapp: d and 
undermined the foundations of your whole sys\™ 
of labor, how is it that your property has rise? 
in value, and your prosperity culminated during 
all the time it has been going on? 5 

One other preliminary remark, Mr. Presiden 
The Senator from Georgia rose here in his pec 
witha solemnity unusual for him, and with a cou 
tenance which was the very personation ofdesp!" 
and announced to an astonished people, that W" 
the Senators on this side of the Chamber, are ‘! 
enemies of his country. Yes, sir; he felt that W¢ 
|, are enemies of his country, and theretore 
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ower would be unsafely and dangerously lodged 
our hands. Why, sir, would it be unsafe and 
seerous? Certainly they have suffered no dam- 
‘From us sofar. He argues after this fashion: 
ylains that we have been faithless in the 
ex cation of his fugitive law, and therefore the 
lave property of the South is insecure; but you 
~)) remember, sir, that, long before he got through 
with his speech, the slaves In Georgia were so 
: val to their masters that, from the days of the 
~olutionary war to the present time, notone hun- 
j of all their black generations have fled from 
bondage. Sir, if there are those whose nature is 
- erateful that they can thank you for nothing, 
~. are others whose nature 1s so discontented 
r they will complain upon very trifling cause. 
Ouly one poor negro a year in eighty years has 
‘ned from the great State of Georgia; and yet 
wembles with rage, declares war, and lays hold 
ynon the pillars of the Union. One poor negro 
‘voar, and even that negro not certainly lost, 
hcoueh the Abolitionists or the aggressions of 
North. The Senator does not condescend to 
)} yshow any orall the hundred have been spir- 
., d away; but is content with boasting that all 
who have been lost, from all causes whatever, do 
pot exeeed a hundred, 
Mr. President, when gentlemen come here and 
volunteer such arguments as these, it is perfectly 
jont that there is some motive stronger than 
y consciousness of injury received at the hands 
of those they accuse. ‘The Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Toomss] seems to have been specially as- 
ved to act as attorney general; and he has 
ught in a billof indictment, charging upon the 
Senators on this side of the Chamber pretty much 
| the crimes known in the calendar. It is an 
indictment interspersed with something of argu- 
ment, more of declamation, and yet more of vi- 
Now, sir, Lacknowledge him to be 
well and worthily assigned to this duty; for he is 
of the ablest and most experienced members 
Senate. Ifacase could be made out at all 
agaist the North, he is just the man to make it 
[have already conceded his ability. All who 
heard his speech will admit that he does not lack 
w necessary zeal. If he has failed, he may say, 
with another noted character, that he ‘* fell where 
Satan could notstand.’’ [Laughter.] Sir, he has 
fuled—utterly, totally failed. I pass by, for the 
int, the impeachments of treason and per- 
,to reach another, namely, an impeachment 
wardiee—an impeachment which I confess 
ted more harshly on my ear than all the other 
viiuperations in which he indulged. 
lhe Senator from Georgia said that we, the 
Republican Senators here, ** and the untold mil- 
swe represent, have fallen so low, that we 
not only lost our virtue, but with it we have 
tour courage, so that we have not the spirit to 
resentan injury.”’ Did the Senator believe the 
declaration which he made? If he did believe it, 
id L have no doubt he did, from the tenor of his 
language, he believed that on this side the Chamber 
we Were all non-combatants. I will not suppose 
it he intended to earn a cheap reputation for 
wilor, by insulting those who he supposed would 
heveraecepta challenge. Mr. President, the whole 
world knows, and therefore the Senator from 
Georgia must know, that the people of the free 
States of this Union have utterly condemned, re- 
pudiated, and abolished, the old and barbarous 
practice of dueling; every intelligent man knows, 
and therefore the Senator from Georgia knows, that 
ita Senator here from either of these States should 
engage ina duel, he would, for that cause alone, 
Whatever might be his excuse, be deserted and 
proscribed; that he would be treated as an outcast 
li overcome: while, if he should kill his adversa- 
ty; he would be subjected to indictment and trial 
for murder, and would forever be excluded from 
all public trust of honor or profit. This tone 
of high moral sentiment is just and righteous in 
if, and Ido not mean to gainsay it now; but 
do feel that it has placed me at a disadvantage 
here. I feel it frequently, I feel that it often places 
all of us here at the mercy of those who, not 
faving adopted the same just sentiments, act 
towards us as if they construed our constrained 
forbearance into a want of courage. 
Mr. FITCH. The Senator must be understood 
a8 speaking only for himself and his own politi- 
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| cal associates, when he attributes to all the North 
a preference for office to their own honor and its 

| defense. 
‘Mr. WADE. I speak, so far as I know, the 

| sentiment of the people in the free States. I do 
not know that there are exceptions to it; probably 
there are. Itis not strange that this state of things 
should exist. Our northern people have no reason 
to distrust the courage of any portion of their fel- 
low-citizens. Physical courage, with our northern 
people, is a sentiment so general, that | must say 
that it is cheapened by its universality. No man 
suspects another to be a coward; for it would be 
an exception to almost a universal rule. Whoever 
has seen the northern people called into the field 
of combat to maintain their rights, and not known 
that braver men never stepped upon the quarter 
deck, braver men never entered the perilous 
breach? Who ever heard ofa coward among them 
all where duty calls? Sir, we on this side, if I 
understand the Senator from Georgia, and the un- 
told millions whom we_represent, have not the 
courage to maintain our honor. Evenif I thought 
that—— 

| Mr. TOOMBS. 1 refer the honorable Senator 
to my specch. I made no such allegation against 
the people of the North. IT said that people who 

| did not maintain their obligations, (and I was 
alluding especially to the Republican party,) peo- 
ple who would violate their compacts, were not 
to be dreaded when they threatened to march down 
their millions upon us. The speech is In print. 
There is no such allegation against the people of 
the North; but the gentlemen seem to consider 
themselves the people of the North, andI do not. 
That is the difference between us. 

Mr. WADE. Here is precisely what the Sen- 
ator did say: | may construe it differently from 
him, perhaps. Letus see what was his language: 

**1 doubt if there be five, out of all the members of the 
Republigan party on this floor, who will stand up here 
to-day, and say they are willing, either by State or Federal 
legislation, or in any other manner, to uphold and comply 
with this provision of the Constitufion. [ do not believe 
there are enough to meet God’s final requisition to save 
Sodom. No, sir; they mock at constitutional obligations, 
jeer at oaths.” 

A little further on he said: 

* They place great reliance on this arm of the Black Re- 
publican phalanx, [alluding to the slaves [suppose.] When 
they get ready for this brotherly work, in the name and 
behalf of my constituents I extend to them a cordial invi 
tation tv come down to see us. But it is due to candor to 
say that their reputation needs some building up among 
my constituents. We do not think those men the most 
dangerous Wo are the most faithless to their compacts ; 
and, in very truth, we have but small fear of men, even as 
leaders of untold millions, who have not manhood enough 
to maintain and defend their own honors.”’ 

I supposed that the leader was as courageous, 
at all events, as those he led. That was the con- 

| struction thatl put upon it. I supposed that it 

| was a declaration that we, and those whom we 
represent, lacked that courage which is necessary 
to maintain our own honor when it was im- 

| peached. If the gentleman says that was not—— 

Mr. TOOMBS. I call the Senator’s attention 
to this: I said that those persons who were faith- 
less to their compacts, who passed personal lib- 
erty bills, were not to be dreaded; and there is no 
other construction, I think, to be put on the lan- 
guage fairly, though «he Senator can give it what 
construction he 

Mr. WADE. I accept the rentleman’s con- 
struction of it. I put a much larger construction 
on it than that; but Iam very glad to hear the 
Senator’s explanation, because I see that it is no 
particular merit to us, nor to the gentlemen on 
that side, that we generally have physical courage. 
We inherit it from our herote ancestors, who, 
when occasion required it, dragged guilty kings 
from their thrones, and deprived them of their 
crowns, because they undertook to trample upon 
the rights of the people; and we, their descend- 
ants, I trust in God, are as ready to vindicate, 
not only our honor, but our rights, as were our 
ancestors at any period. 

I do not differ widely with the Senator on one 
point. The man who would be faithless to his 
obligations, and would commit perjury, | think 
would be very apt to be a coward; but on the sub- 
ject of dueling, } do not wish to be misundertood 
either here or by our people at home. Lagree with 
them that it is a barbarous mode of settling diffi- 
culties at best, and ought to be totally unnecessary 
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in the advanced stage of civilization to which we 
have arrived in this country. The restraints of 
civilized life with us are generally sufficient, and 
they ought to be always sufficient among us, to 
oblige every man to suppress violent utterances 
and to keep within bounds of moderation and re- 
spectful consideration of the nghts and feclings of 
others. The case may be quite different in semi- 
civilized communities, where there are mo such 
other restraints. Ido not know but the duel may 
be necessary there. In any community, if aman 
cannot be restrained fronr offering insult by any 
more elevated principle than fear, it may be ne- 
cessary that he be compelled to respect the rights 
of others, even by the fear of combat. And Ido 
not say that 1 should not, in an extreme case, 
maintain my own rights in that barbarous way 
here, whatever might be thought of it at home. 
| have said enough, Mr. President, I trust, on that 
point. 

The Senator charges us all with perjury and 
disloyalty to the Constitution. Just see, now, how 
inconsistent a gentleman, in the heat of argument, 
may become. He has taken here an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution; the same oath which we 
have taken, and which he accuses us of breaking; 
and yet he announced to us that he is impatient, nay 
eager, for a symbol of war from the Old Dominion 
against the Constitution andthe Union. Ido not 
use his exact language, though I have it before 
me. He is ready and eager to second her motion. 
**One blast from her bugle horn,’’ he said, ** would 
call to their feet a million of men.’’ A million of 
men, sir! A million of men for what? Why,a 
million of men to topple down the pillars of this 
Republic, and overwhelm the whole country in 
one universal ruin. 

And all this the million of men roused by the 
bugle horn of the Old Dominion, are to do next 
March, if a Republican shall be elected, constitu- 
tionally elected President, in November. Does he 
not stand on high ground, sir? I ask him to say, 
for himself, that he occupies high vantage ground, 
while charging us with treason and violation of our 
oaths, when he is with the same breath threaten- 
ing to pulldown the pillars of the Union. Sir, if 
this is nottreason, then I do not know what it is. 
If it is not a violation of the oath to support the 
Constitution, then Ido not understand the import 
of the words. I know, indeed, that these things 
are said in the heat of debate, and may mean but 
very little, but they go out to the world as delib- 
erate debates, and therefore must be noticed here. 

And now I dismiss this point, and pass from 


| the declamation to the argument of the gentleman 


from Georgia, for, as I have said, he is among 
the ablest of his class. No man is more compe- 
tent to make out a case against the Republicans 
or the people of the North. He has deliberated 
long; he has studied deeply, not merely in the 
history of ancient and modern Europe, buteven in 
the history of ancient Greece, to fortify his argu- 
ment. What does hisaccusation amountto? First, 
we have not been quite nimble-footed enough in 
executing his fugitive law. He gives us not one 
instance, not one case of delinquency. He iscon- 
tent with making a general charge, that we are 
faithless to the Constitution in this respect. Now, 
sir, I know of no case of resistance to the exccu- 
tion of the fugitive law in the State of Ohio. I 
know agreat many men there who believe, before 
God and man, that it is unconstitutional, yet I 
know of no man who has stood forth to resist its 
execution. On the contrary, whenever a case 
under it has come before our courts, it has been 
carefully scrutinized, and the law has been most 
rigorously executed. There have been doubtful 
cases; there have even been cases in which there 
was little room left for doubt that the seeming 
remedies granted by that law have been perverted 
to the atrocious purpose of kidnapping and carry- 
ing freemen into slavery. 

A citizen of Ohio, not long ago, whose name J 
do not now recollect, was taken to St. Louis,and 
there imprisoned under State law, to be sold into 
slavery to pay the charges of his detention, until 
he was released by the people of Ohio. This was 
no solitary case; such cases frequently occur. I 
meet the reneral charge with a gre neral de nial, and 
I assert that the people of Ohio have not been 
faithless in the execution of this most rigorous, 
odious, and, as I believe, in many of its provis- 
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ions, unconstitutional law. I pass briefly over | sand men who shall see a race between a claim- | that its members would have ever consented ty, . four Tert 
the point that the constitutional provision concern- | ant and a slave, nine hundred and ninety-nine provision which would have deprived the g)..." heown, 
ing fugitives devolves on the Stite governments, will, from the bottom of their he arts, wish him to of the power to protect and defend their ae r dom. 

i and not upon Congress, the courts having adjudi- || escape. Neither you nor I can help the matter by’ || izens? No, sir; never. Owe Cit. iti |, comp 

cated that pointagainst my opinions. Iwillsay, | legislation. Acting as magistrates sworn to ex- You are continually repeating the assertion +) ‘ a been 

however, that no lawyer would agree with the _ ecute the law, it may be executed when a case is , Wwatdeemea ne 


courts, were ita case of the first impression. I 
deny, moreover, that the decisions of the courts 
have been uniform, as the Senator from Georgia 
claims. Judge Hornblower, of New Jersey, on 
habeas corpus, held the law unconstitutional, and 
discharged the fugitive Tor that reason. We have 
one Senator among us here [Mr. Wicrati] who 
thinks that the late Mr. Webster knew less of 


tion, though he deferred to decisions of the courts. 


completely made out, beyond all chance for cas- 


uistry or cavil; but very little practical benefit can | 
result from it. Who is to be blamed for it? Look | 
at your own section, and you find there human | 


nature exactly the same, when the slave trader 
brings the slaves stolen from Africa into your ports 
in violation of the laws making the act piracy, and 
denouncing against it the punishment of death. 


ostentatiously advertised, and sold at your agri- 


this fugitive slave law provision was deemed an j 
portantone by the fathers, and that the Union could 
not have been effected without it. On the o,, 
trary, sir, it was a mere afterthought. The Cor 
sutution was complete in allits important provis. 
ions before any man thought of this thing. }; Ww : 
put into the Constitution with very little deliber 
ation; and those who put it there had no idea on 
in doing so, they were takingaway from the Stat ‘ 


On- 


embody ou 
arotect, au 
county ag 
no -onceal 
this 1S our 

But the | 
all undoub 
the Territo 
stitution 0} 


| 
constitutional law than most other men. Itisnot | Yourjurors acquit him against all evidence and } the most important element of sovereignty, p; a decision 
for me to reéstablish Mr. Webster; but whether || the admonitions of the courts. The innocent men || ly, their power to protect their owncitizensnesn. warrant. 
’ he knew much or little, it was his deliberate opin- || thusstolen from Africa, and thus broughtinto your || etl seizures and searches and extradition ence for th 
ion that the law had no warrant in the Constitu- || States, are irreclaimably sold in your markets; || The rights of the States, the only protection on on due del 
| 


against overpoweringand concentrated des 


and within 


. : : : pousm 

I come now to your new fugitive bill, which, in || cultural fairs. I assert, then, that the slave pirate || were the one especial object of preservation, The how essen 
many of its provisions, | have nodoubt is consti- || goes abroad with impunity in-your States, be- || States battled inch by inch against the Surrender every com 
tutional; and I think in these points it has not | cause your magistrates cannot execute the law. || of any State power. I judge, therefore, that they tling the p 


yet been judged constitutional. Itis not, how- 
ever, My purpose to argue its constitutionality. 
I meetin this case, as I didin the law of 1793, the 
vague charge of unfaithfulness on our part with 
a generaldenial. I call your attention, sir, to the 
fact that there prevails among the people very 
generally an idea that many of the provisions of 
that law are unconstitutional. This idea tends 
to produce irritation. Why do the people adopt 


With what face, then, can you stand here and 
accuse us of not being swift-footed enough in ex- 
ecuting a law which 1s a greater abomination to 
us than the laws abolishing the Adrican slave 
trade can be to you? 

Mr. President, there should be a little reason 
and common sense exercised in these cases. Ido 
not care if every judge and every marshal may 
be ever so eager to execute your law; if the hearts 


never intended to confer upon Congress or upon 
any one State, or anybody, a right to enter ap. 


other sovereign State and take away, ina sy. 


mary and arbitrary manner, whomsoeyer }, 
should choose to claim as a fugitive from anoi\y; 
State. 

dut the Senator said that the free States, ang 
Ohio among the rest, have committed a kind of 
perjury in disregarding your fugitive lay, 
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even if th 
lived up U 
education- 
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the idea that it is unconstitutional? The subject | of the people, [ say again, are opposed toit, who |, passing personal liberty bills. So far as the low for any } 
being collateral, I will only allude to that section | is to blame for that? If there is any blame, it is || of Ohio is concerned, we shall see how plain a tale outside, a 


of the law which confers judicial powers on com- 
missioners appointed by the courts, who are not, 


on Him who molded the hearts of men. Your 


law can give you no remedy. You may multiply | 


will put down his argument. 


Her law consis: 
of three sections. 


The saving clause of the last 


deavor to 
or anothe: 


and cannot, thus appointed, be judges. The peo- || its penalties; you may make it bristle all over || section prevents any such construction as the So. make. 

ple believe this provision unconstitutional, and so | like a porcupine with penalties; it would be of no || ator himself put upon the statute. It is entith¢ Sir, ith 

do |. _ ; ie service to you; because, although when you get || ** A law to prevent slaveholding and kidnapping every oth 
Again, the bill gives ten dollars for a decision || acase you may execute it under the oaths of your || in Ohio;”’ the last section declares: . scends it! 


in favor of the claimant, and five for a decision in 
favor of the fugitive. Gentlemen here have ridi- 


magistrates, ninety-nine times in one hundred, 
the people being against you, the fugitite will 


** Nothing in the preceding sections of this act shall ap 
ply to any act done by any person under the authority o 


of effect! 
is mpertl 


euled the idea that such an inducement could bias | find a way to escape in precisely the same way || the Constitution of the United States, or of uny law of the high cour 
a magistrate, but 1 believe with the people that || that your pirates, who bring men from Africa || Umited States made in pursuance thereof.” rontempr 
such magistrates as you generally have, under || and sell them in the market, constantly escape || Now, | ask the Senator from Georgia, if ly spirit of } 
this law, would be determined by a five-penny | with you. Now, sir, | would have just as much || was upon the bench, and a fugitive from labor or ready to ¢ 
bit. The people, for what I know, may think | ground to stand here and accuse the whole South || service in another State was brought before hin, considere 
this provision unconstitutional, I agree with || of being guilty of perjury and guilty of the most || under the provisions of this law, would he fné and said 
them so far as to say, that if meanness in alaw | manifest violation of all law, because the victims || any difficulty in surrendering him into the hands right. V 


could make it unconstitutional the people are 
right. 

Again, there is another provision in the law, 
when you have got the certificate of the magis- 


agree with them. The law not only denies the 
writ of habeas corpus, but it also denies the trial by 
jury—an essential right. It is these portions of 
the law that render it so odious and unpopular. 
The people know that its execution is attended 


| of the Wanderer were not released, and the officers 


of that vessel condemned and exccuted, as they 
deserved to be, as you have to stand forth and say 


claimed, in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and he said that the State of Ohio 


occupied the same position with the other free | 


States in that particular. Well, sir, as he placed 
Ohio upon the same ground with the others, 


| of the person who had made out his claim to his 


| service? Would he say that the preceding sv. 


tions of this law overruled this explanatory claus», 


tion of State rights, that you endanger the righis 
| of your own State, you endanger the Jibertics of 


this whole nation, when you contend against the 
power of the States to pass laws protecting their 


| own citizens from unlawful seizures and kidnap- 


God’s eat 
man, ort 
contempt 


j that we on our part do not execute laws equally | and that he was bound, at all events, to tramp! cision; St 
ae trate, the alleged fugitive can be taken out of the || and far more odious to us. || the Constitution under foot? No, sir; he would manifest! 
= State in defiance of the writ of habeas corpus. || The next accusation, and-the strongest one, of || give it no such construction as that. action, th 
& ‘Thus the law, in time of profound peace, strikes || the Senator from Georgia, is, that we pass what || Mr. President, I say in all sincerity and carn- to see It, 

down this great writ of freedom, and in this L also || he calls personal liberty bills, which were, as he || estness to every man who holds to the conserva- What 


had rend 
of the po 
exceedin: 
gcressiona 
shall be 1 


liberty ir 


with dangers to human freedom, and they are || I have not taken pains to examine the action of || ping. At all hazards, neither asperity of lau- 

jealous of summary proceedings soextraordinary | the others, trusting that if there was no founda- || guage, nor a frowning brow, nor violent denur- after he | 

and unusual, tion under heaven for the charge he made against || ciation, will ever induce the State of Ohio to uberty W 
Sir, we have never denied the obligation of the | Ohio, it was equally groundless against the other || forget what belongs to her sovereignty, what is very nex 


States to deliver fugitives who are such within the 
purview of the Constitution of the United States; 
never,never. But the law is an exceedingly offen- 
sive and obnoxious law. You know that without 
my telling you. The people of the free States are 
deeply imbued with the sentiment that, under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, as the 
law of nature, every innocent man has a right to 
liberty. They do, however, well know, and so 
understand, that the Constitution of the United 
States permits a man in one State, who is held by 
the laws thereof to owe service or labor to another 
man, to be reclaimed when he flees from such ob- 
ligation, to be delivered up to such claimant. This 
provision of the Constitution our people neither 
deny nor resist. But the Senator from Georgia, 
and every other Senator, knows how difficult it is 


| izens, because there is a provision of the Federal | 


States. 


I say, then, to that Senator and the Sen- | 
ate, that the State of Ohio has never passed a law | 


in violation of the Constitution of the United | 
| States; that it never has beef derelict in its duty 


in this respect. Does any Senator here suppose 
that a sovereign State in this Union is going to 
relinquish all her right of protection over her cit- 


| Constitution by which a certain class of individ- 


uals may be taken out of the State? That would 
be to abandon every individual to the ruthless 
claim of any unprincipled man who sought to 
claim them. Cannot a sovereign State of this 
Union prevent the kidnapping of her free citizens, 
because you have a right to claim a slave fleeing 
from service? 


The Constitution of the United States does in- | 


due to her honor, and the protection of her own 
citizens. She takes no prouder position on this 
subject than, I hope in God, every other State i1 
the Union does. Then the Senator was wrong, 
he was uncandid, to stand forth and say that our 
constituents are perjured, that they are traitors, 
that they have violated the law of the land, whet 


they had taken every precaution to award to the 


_ citizens of other States, holding a species of prop- 


erty that we utterly repudiate, all their rights. 
The State of Ohio sends no Senators here to 
denounce the sovereignties or people of other 


| States; but when her rights are disputed, or het 
_ honor assailed in this high council, her embas- 


sadors here would be unfaithful to their trust 
they did not hurl back such unjust imputations. 
he third count in the Senator’s indictment !5, 
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to execute a law which goes against the hearts || deed say that the escaping fugitive shall be given || that we intend to prohibit slavery in the vast Ter 2 at 
. . * oe . ; . 7 1 - eve 

and consciences of the great mass of the people. || up. But it does not prescribe how the fact that |! ritories of this Union. Thatcharge, I confess, 's 5 


We may complain of it; we might even deplore it; 


but no law-making authority could mend the case. | 


Nothing short of the interposition of Almighty 
power, changing the hearts of men, can make 
them promptand eager to execute your obnoxious 
law. 

I do not stand here to deceive you, my friends. I 


tell you the truth justas it is. Out of every thou- | 


he owes service shall be ascertained; and the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not mean that 
any freeman of a State shall be — up as a fugi- 
tive. Now, I appeal to the candor of the Senator 
from Georgia. e has read with great care the 
proceedings of the Federal constitutional conven- 
tion. He knows the jealousy concerning State 
rights that pervaded that body. Does he believe 


true. We do so intend. If Il understand the o- 
jects and purpose of the Republican party; ! 

understand the emergencies of the case that brought 
that great party into existence, it was this very 
subject. The General Government, acting in Col 
gress faithlessly to all that it had covenanted here- 
tofore, had broken down every barrier and vi0- 


lated every pledge it had given of freedom in any 
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our Territories. These covenants being over- 
‘.eown, the Republican party arose to rescue 
dom. Had there been no violation of the Mis- | 
iri compromise, itis very probable there would 
ve been no Republican party here. We did 
; ody ourselves into a party, in order to rescue, 
‘ieet, and defend the free Territories of this 
wy against the pollution of slavery. I have | 
.oncealments tomake. There we now stand; 
< is our platform; on it we will stand forever. | 
Ba t the Senator says that the slaveholders have | 
1u doubte dd right to go with their slaves into 
.» Territories of the United States under the Con- 
ition of the United States, and he claims that 
7 de jsion of the Supre me Court gives them that 
warrant. ‘There is no man who has more rever- || 
wee for the decision of honest courts, when made | 
due deliberation, upon matters of private right, 
and within their jurisdiction, than have. 1 know 
ww essential it is to the peace and welfare of 
a. ry community that the decisions of courts set- | 
ne the private rights of men in the last resort, 
y if they are believed to be w rong, must be 
lived up to ar nd have effect. That has been my 
education—my principle; what Ihave heldalways, 
and hol ld to-day; but in just as much as I revere 
an honest court, keeping within its own jurisdic- 
jon, restraining itself from all politic al consider- 
rons, and adjudging the rights of men according 
the law in its purity, so inexact proportion do 
[abhor and scout from mea cerrupt judge, who, 
for any purpose, will — rtinently reach over, 
side, and beyond the case before him, aud en- 
deavor to advance the calinieal cause of one party 
or another by decisions that he may pretend to 
make. 

.itis the same with Federal courts as with 
very other. The moment a Federal court tran- 
5 nds its legitimate authority, for the purpose 

ffecting some political object, its interference 
s impertinent; it 1s of no v alidity ; and, with the 
hizh courts of Ge orgia, I say, L hold it in utter 

tempt. Yes, sir, [to Mr. Toomss,] L like the 
spirit of your courts, from which you are now so 
ready to de ‘part. They stood up against what they 
sidereda corrupt decision of this Federal court, | 
| said they held it in utter contempt. That was 
right. Well, sir, if there ever was a holding on! 
God’s earth that would warrant any judge, private 
man, or Senator, in saying that he held itin utter 
tempt, itis what is called the Dred Scott de- | 
cision; So manifestly a usurpation of power, so 
ifestly done in aha to give a bias to political 
action, that no man, though he be a fool, can fail | 
to see it. 
W he it was the case? An old negro, whom age 
wd rendered valueless, happens to fallin the w ay | 
‘ politicians at a period when it was thought 
teas desirable that the question of con- | 
gressional authority over slavery inthe Territories 
shall be tried, and Dred Scott prosecutes for his | 
erty in the Federal courts; and, by the way, 
. r he had proseeuted his case through, and his 
liberty was denied him by the court, I believe the 
very next day the master gave him his liberty. 
He had served the purposes of the politicians, and 
th yought to have given him a pension for life | 
for having been the John Doe of the transaction. 
L do not know of what authority the case may be, | 
but its getting-up looks to me excee dingly sus- 
picious, There was a concurrence. of cireum- 
stances that ve ry rarely happe n of themselves. 
Old Dred Scott sued for his freedom, and a plea 
Was put in that he, being a descendant of an Af- | 
riean, and his ancestors ‘slave ‘sy he could not sue | 
in that court; he had no right to be there, had no 
standing there. The court go on and argue them- 
selves into the belief that either a man may be 
So monstrously low, or the court itself so mon- | 
strously high, that he cannot sue in its presence 
for his rights, I believe this is the first nation on 
God's earth that ever placed any mortal man, or 
anybody be ‘aring the human form, on so low a 
level, or any court on so higha one, as that. But 
let this go.” Dred Scutt brought his suit. The 
plea in abatement was demurred to; the question 
‘rose upon that demurrer, and a majority of the | 
court decided that Dred Scott, be “ing a negro, a | 
descendant ofan African, and his ancestors having 
been slaves, he could not maintain a suit in that 
ourt, because he was nota citizen, under the law. 
. ‘ow, sir, I ask every lawyer here, was not there || 


s 


h 
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an end of the case? In the name of God, Judge 
Taney, what did you retain it for any longer? 
You said Dred Scott could not sue: he could not 
obtain his liberty; he was out of court; and what 
further had you to do with all the 


q restions 
that you say were involved in that suit? 


Upon 


| every _prine iple of adjudication, you ought not to 


have gone further. No court has ever held itmore 
solemnly than the Federal courts that they will 
not so on to decide any more than is before the 
court and necessary to make the decision; and 
every lawyer knows that if the y do, all they say 
more is mere talk, and though said by judges ina 


| court-house, has just as much operationand effeet 


as if it had been said by a horse-dealer, in a bar- 
room,and no more. And yet we are told that we 
must follow the dicta of thes: packed judges—tor 
the ‘y were pac ked, and I have about as little re- 
spect fora pac ked court as I have for a packed 
jury—a majority of them interested, too, as I be- 
lieve, in the very question to be decided; for, I 
believe, the majority who concurred in the opinion 
were all slaveholders, and, of course, if anybody 
was interested to rive a favorable construction to 
the holders of that species of property, these men 
were interested in the question. 

Strange as it may appear, those who complain 
of northe rn agere ssion have not only every other 
department under their feet, but with less than 
one third of the population of the North, you hap- 
pen to have a majority of the Supreme Court on 
your side, and always have had. I will not say 
that that is the reason w hy the decisions of courts 
of late are magnified into such importance. Im- 
maculate their decisions are now, itseems, The 
very party w ho, afew years ago, within the mem- 
ory of us all, held that their decisions were of no 
effect whatever on governmental action. when com- 
ing in conflict with the views of the President, 
the co6rdinate branches of the Government, have 
turned round of late, and have found a virtue in 
that court that can ride triumphantly over every 
other department of this Government. It is a 
palpable heresy, and must be abandoned. The 
liberties of this nation cannot consist with the 
doctrine now set up on the other side of this Cham- 
ber with regard to your Supre me Court. 

I do not want to go back to see what Jefferson 
and others said about it. I know the nature of 
man. I know, as they knew, that to arm this 
judiciary with a power, not only to decide ques- 
tions between private individuals, but to affect the 
legislation of the nation, to affect the action of 
your President, to affect the coérdinate branches 


| of this Government, is a fatal heresy, that, if per- 


sisted in by a majority of the people, cannot result 
inany other than an utter consolidated despotism ; 
and Lam amazed that men who have had their 


| eyes open, and who have held to other doctrines 


in better days, should, for any temporary pur- 
pose, heave overboard, and bury in the deep sea, 
the sheet-anchor of the liberties of this nation. 

I say to my friends onthe other side—for I call 
them friends for this purpose—we are all interested 
alike in this question. God knows, if you once 
have it established and acquiesced in by the peo- 
ple of this Union, that the dicta of the Supreme 
Court—a political court by its very constitution, 


yea, packed on this very subject, as every Sen- | 


ator here knows—are to be the laws binding 
on every other department, we have the meanest 
despotism that ever’prevailed on God Almighty’s 
earth. But I have no fears of it, sir. You may 
effect a te mporary purpose by it; but a doctrine 
so absurd, so incompatible w ith the minds of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, so inconsistent with the great 
principles of free government, will never be per- 
mitted to stand. 
In the Dred Scott decision—I will not call 

a decision—but in this dictum, this talk of the 
judges, ,for that was all it was, they overturned 
every decision their own court had made for more 
than seventy years; they holding, prior to that 
time, that Congress had full and plenary power 
over the Territories gf the United States. Judge 
Marshall so decided, and the court had followed 
his decision, and every other de ‘partment of the 
Government was well satisfied. Therefore, this 
infallible court can overturn the most settled de- 
cisions of its own and of other courts, and nobody 
can question its acts! A strange doctrine that, 


| that the sayings of men who were put upon tne | 
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bench under the most questionable circumstances, 
packed for a particular decision,and not havinga 
chance even to make that upon the question before 
them, should be the ne plus ultra, after the? them- 
selves have overturned all that have gone before 
them. This is a position that canngt outlive this 
generation, 

Where did these judges find the power in the 
Constitution of the United States to carry slavery 
into the Te rritories? If they had anything to 
cround their dicta upon, they had the power to 
show it written in the Constitution of the United 
States; but there is no such thing there. I remem- 
ber very well reading (for | was not here at that 
time) that in 1850 Mr. Calhoun set up this doe- 
trine, and it Was so extreme that he had no second 
in the Senate. He was challenged by Mr. Clay 
upon it. Mr. Clay told him he was amazed and 
astonished that any man should hold such a doe- 
trine, and he asked him: ‘* Where do you find 
your constitutional warrant for it?’’ and told him, 
at the sare time, that it was more latitudinous 
than anything ever held by old John Adams and 
the Federal party atany period. Mr. Calhoun, 
I think, found no warrant in the Constitution; he 
did not deign to reply. Yet, within ten years, this 
doctrine has grown up into a great tree, so that 
some fowls lodge in the branches thereof. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

They find n@ warrant in the Constitution; they 
find none in legal logic or reason. It is said now 
that the Territories bi ing the common property 
of the States, the citizens of each State have a right 
to fo Into th m _ any property that the *y per- 
chance may have. i deny the postulate. These 
¥ c rritoric s do not be long to the State 8,as States. 
They belong to the people of the United States. 
Congress is the trustee for them; but no State can 
claim any portion of them. The States, as States 
have nothing todo with them. Suppose the Sen- 
ator from Iilinois [Mr. Dovetas) owns a planta- 
tion in Mississippi, in his own right or that of his 
children, and he has slaves there working upon 
that plantation, while he is a resident of the State 
of Illinois. Suppose there isa congressional pro- 
hibition saying that he cannot take his property 
into that new ‘Territory. Let me ask these cas- 
uists now, which State is it whose sovereignty 1s 
invaded; that where the Senator lives, or that 
where the negroes live? Can anybody tell me? 
State equality, they say, is not preserve dd. But 
the State equality of which State? Hlinois, where 
the slaves are owned, is her sovereignty hewed 
down, or the sovereignty of the State of Missis- 
sippi, Where the negroes hoe the Senator’s corn 
and pick his cotton? ‘There never has been a re- 
spectable argument for any such position as that. 

May not the same ground be applied to other 
cases? Suppose we had annexed—as | presume 
we shall ultimately annex—the Fejee Islands to 
this nation. In those islands the people not only 
enslave each other, but they actually kill and eat 
each other up. Now, suppose a Senator from the 
State of Fejee should appear in this body; sup- 
pose that he should claim the right of his constit- 
uents to bring with them their chattels into any 
of our Territories, and claim the right of the law 
in that country to practice cannibalism upon them, 
that he might roast and boil them as well as en- 
slave them. He would claim, if you did not per- 
mit this to be done, ** that the State of Fejee has not 
equal rights with the other States of this Union; a 
gentleman owns this property; itis an undoubted 
law of my State that we may fatten men for the 
roast,and we have aright to bring them here for 
the same purpose, and if you do not pe rmit us to 
do so, we will pull down the columns of the Re- 
public, laying it outspread in one universal ruin.’ 
{Laughter.] I suppose the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovetas] would say, ‘* The Territories have 
a perfect right to vote cannibalism in or to vote it 
out; Ido not care whether they vote it up or down; 
but they have the right, and shall be perfectly 
free to do it.’” [Laughter.] Another Senator would 
arise and say the people of Fejee not only have 
the right to bring them in, but they have the right 
to be protected in doing so there under the laws 
of Congress. Another one says that Congress 
has no power to pass laws on that subject what- 
ever; butthe courts, which are now omnipotent in 
all things, may, without law, declare what the law 
is, and we must all bow down to it. There isa 
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difference even on the other side as to these shadés 
or colers of congressional authority; but, never- 
theless, you are all in for spreading slavery to the 
ends of the earth. 

‘Take another case—one that is, perhaps, likely 
to ocenra little sooner, perhaps. Suppose Brig- 
ham Young anon from the State of Utah 
when it is a Stafe, into Kansas, or any other 
Territory, and bring with him his forty wives, 
and the Territory has a law that aman shall have 
but one wife. Brigham says, ‘* These are my 
prope rly; vi a, more than my property; yea, they 
are forty ribs taken out of my body while I slept; 
J must bring them in here, or the State of Utah 
will not be on an equal footing with the other 
States of this Union.”’ 

Away with such logic. There is no guarantee 
in the Constitution of the United States for sucha 
position asthat, Oursafety, Mr. President, con- 
sists in Keeping close to the Constitution, What- 
ever we claim let us find the direct warrant for it 
there, or the ne cessary implication to carry out 
some other power thatis manifestly granted. The 
moment we go astray from this we are in the fog; 


we are in dispute; we endanger the harmony of 


our action, and it is done in this instance. In this 
great departure from the early principles of this 
Government, you have involved portions of the 
nation in almost irretrievable hostility to each 
other. Let us go back to the C@msttution and 
follow it. 

Mr. President, | will notice one other position. 
Waiving all constitutional law on this subject— 
for, as we are not compelled to do all that we have 
a consututional right to do—I will suppose, for 
the purposes of this argument, that you have au- 
thority to take your slaves into a Territory and 
hold them there, sull, is itexpedient, is it justand 
proper to do it? This brings up a question which 
has been incidentally debated during this session 
several times. Originally, it now stands con- 
fessed here, the framers of our institutions, the 
fathers of the Republic, all, 1 believe, without a 
dissenting voice, (if there was any I do not know 
it,) held that slaveholding was against common 
right, was agaist natural right, was wrong in 
itself, and therefore should not be cherished or 
encouraged. 

Now, Senators say here, that the slaveholding 
States have reconsidered this subject with great 
deliberation, and they have found that this old 
view was wrong; that slavery is a normal condi- 
tien; that it is a blessing to society; that it is the 
best state and condition that a man can be in, and 
therefore ought to be extended, ‘That is the only 
issue which | wish to draw in upon this subject 
with any party, because I know that your determ- 
ination now to extend slavery into the Territo- 
ries arises from this new philosophy of yours. 
If you are right upon that, I will go with you. If 
you are right, let us extend slavery to the four 
winds of heaven; let us employ missionaries to 
preach the gloriesof slavery, and induce the whole 
world to divide itself, and one half become slave- 
holders and the other half slaves. 

Sir, Lam glad to see this great question placed 
at last upon a solid foundation; tor every man 
knows that no political principle can be based per- 
manently ou anything short of eternal justice and 
right. Now, I do not care for what the Senator 
from Georgia and others have told us, that slave- 
holding was the basis upon which society had been 
founded for thirty centuries. We, at least, have 
discovered that itis asandy foundation. It is fast 
washing away; and in exact proportion to the ad- 
vance of mankind tn civilization and in knowledge, 
on all hands this old principle isdeemed barbarous, 
and is wearing away. Upon that issue I will 
meet you; itis a fair one. If it is right, extend 
it; if ais wrong, let it die the death, as all error 
and falsehood must die. 1 hardly know how to 
meet this issue in argument; for | have been in the 
habit of believing, with the fathers of the Consti- 
tution, that liberty is the gift of God to every hu- 
man being. With them, | have supposed it is 
self-evident, and incapable of illustration by argu- 
ment. 1 would appeal from all your casuistry to 
the promptings of the human heart. Who within 
the sound of my voice would not say with the 
immortal Henry, ‘*Give me liberty, or give me 
death?’ If there be any, let him speak. Who 
had not rather infinitely follow a friend or relation 


Property in Territories—Mr. Wade. 
to the grave than into the shambles of eternal sla- 
very? Notaman. Human nature revolts at it. 

I know it is said that the African is an inferior 
race, incapable of defending his own rights, My 
ethics teach me, if it be so, that this fact, so far | 
from giving me aright to enslave him, requires | 
that I shall be more scrupulous of his rights; but 
| know that, whether he be equal to me or not, 
he is still a human being; negroes are still men. 
Senators will bear me witness that there are thou- 
sands now in bondage who are much more white | 
than black—yea, tens of thousands of such; but, | 
whether white or black, I say again, they are still | 
human; they are animated by the same hopes, 
they are afflicted with the same sorrows, they are 
actuated by the same motives that we are. Like 
us, they may be deprived of every right; they 
may be treated like brutes; their souls may be ig- 
nored; you may whip, scourge, and trample them | 
in the dust, if you will; but they, being human, 
will arise from the utmost degradation, and still 
stand forth in the image of God, the conscious | 
candidates of immortal life. This gives them a 
full assurance of their manhood, and stands as an 
eternal prophecy that they are not always to be | 
slaves. It is part and parcel of human nature. It 
is implanted in every human soul, by the finger | 
of God. You cannot eradicate it; and yet, while 
itremains, your institution cannot be secure. 

There are other reasons enough to show that | 
it is not the normal condition of man. Whence 
this tremulous perturbation of the whole South on 
this subject? Why this fear that their institu- 
tion will be overturned by every breath? Why 
is itthat you withhold from these men and women 
the knowledge ofreading and writing? What meah 
your nightly patrols, that I see your laws provide 
for? What means this persecution of northern 
men who go among you? What is the fear you 
have of this Helper book that we have eal so 
much of? If slavery is the normal condition, do | 
you fear that the handiwork of God will be over- 
turned by these frivolous means? No, sir; never. 
It falsifies the pretense that it is a normal condi- | 
tion of mankind. Society in the North needs no 
such artificial props as these to sustain it. You 
may come up there; you may attack our institu- 
tions; we will invite you wherever you please to | 
come to preach the glories of slavery as the nor- | 
mal aie of man, and our institutions will 
stand firmer than ever by the conflict. We fear 
no such thing Why? Because, although the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] said that 
slavery was the normal condition, and, if I under- | 
stood him, that freedom was an experiment yet, 
and likely to come out second best, nevertheless | 
everything around you shows the security of the 
North. The perfect contentedness of the North | 
shows which is the normal and which the other | 
condition. Look to the great Northwest, to which | 
I belong. There is a white population to-day, 
northwest of the river Ohio, as great as that of all | 
your slave States, so secure, so impassive, so con- 
scious of their own strength, that they are an em- 
pire in themselves. Lam here day after day, and 
my constituents ask nothing of me but to be let | 
alone. Here we hear this clamor from the South 
about southern rights, day after day, year after 
year, disturbing elements in our political progress 
constantly; and yet you hear nothing from the se- 
curity of freedom and free labor in those regions. 
All this goes to show that slavery is not the nor- 
mal condition of man; that it isan institution which 
has survived the exigencies of the times which per- 
mitted it to be established, and now lives on the 
bare sufferanee of mankind. 

I have nothing to say of slavery in the States. 
I do not wish to say, and would not say, a word 
about it; because I am candid enough to confess 
that I do not know what you can do with it taere. 

I want no finger with it in your own States. I 
leave itto yourselves. It is bad enough, to be 
sure, that four millions of unpai@ labor now is 
operating there, in competition with the free labor 
of the North; but I have nothing to say of that. 
Within your own boundaries conduct it in your 
own way; but it is wrong. Your new philoso- 

»hy cannot stand the scrutiny of the present age. 

tis a departure from the views and principles of 
your fathers; yea, it is founded in the selfishness 
and cupidity of man, and not in the justice of 
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There is what makes you fear that it May soone 
or later be overturned; but, sir, I shall do noth;,,. 


. . . ine 
to overturn it. If I could do it with the wave C 
my hand in your States, I should not know };, ss 


to do it, or what you should do. All I say is, 4) 
in the vast Territories of this nation [ w)lj allow 
no such curse to have a foothold. If I am rig : 
and slavery stands branded and condempoed 
the God of nature, then, for Heaven’s 

with me to limitit, and not propagate 
1 am candid enough to admit that you gent}, mx 

on the other side, if you ever become conyine, i 
as I doubt not you will, that this institution dos. 
not stand by the rights of nature nor by the will 
of God, you yourselves will be willing to put ‘ 
limit to it. You have only departed becaus, your 
philosophy has led you away. Sir, I leaye” 


ily 
ined by 
sake, op 
this Curse 


OPS 


“ot you 
with the argument. . 
. a SS . : 
And now, Mr. President, in conclusion, I would 


ask Senators what they find in the Republicay 
party that is so repulsive to them that they must 
lay hold of the pillars of this Union, and demoljs) 
and destroy the noblest Government that ever "a 
existed among men? For what? Not certain|y 
for any evil we have done; for, as I said to start 
with, you are more prosperous now than you py 
were before. What are our principles ? Our 
principles are only these: we hold that you shalj 
limit slavery. Believing it wrong, believing j, 
inconsistent with the best interests of the people, 
we demand that it shall be limited; and this |in. 
itation is not hard upon you, because you hay 
land enough for a population as large as Eur ne, 
and century after century must roll away befop, 
you can occupy what you now have. The ney: 
thing which we hold, and which I have not tin 
to discuss, ts the great principle of the homesioad 
bill—a measure that will be up, I trust, this ses. 
sion, and which I shall ask to press through, as 
the greatest measure I know of to mold in 

right direction the Territories belonging to this 
nation; to build up a free yeomanry capable of 
maintaining an independent republican Gover. 
ment forever. We demand, also, that there shall 
be a protection to our own labor against the jav- 
per labor of Europe. We have always contended 
for it, but you have always stricken it down, 

These are the measures; and these are thi 
measures I know of that the great Repub! 


’ 


| party now stand forth as the advocates of. |; 


that I know of. 


God There is the difficulty with your institution. || 


there anything repulsive or wrong about th 
You may not agree to them; you may differ as 
our views; but is there anything in them that 
should make traitors of us, that should lead a ma 
to pull down the pillars of his Government aid 
bury it up in case we succeed? Sir, these princ- 
ples for which we contend are as old as the Gov- 
ernment itself. They stand upon the very foun- 
dation of those who framed your Constitution. 
They are rational and right; i are the conces- 
sions that ought to be made to northern labor 
against you, who have monopolized four millions 
of compulsory labor and uncompensated labor, 
in competition with us. 

There is one thing more that I will say befor 
I sit down; but what 1 am now about to propos 
is not part and parcel of the Republican platform, 
There is in these United States 
a race of men who are poor, weak, uninfluen- 
tial, incapable of taking care of themselves. 


| mean the free negroes, who are despised by all, 


repudiated by all; outcasts upon the face of the 

earth, without any fault of theirs that I know ol; 
but they are the victims of a deep-rooted prejl 

dice, and I do not stand here to argue wheter 
that prejudice be right or wrong. I know suc! 
to be the fact. It is there immovable. It is per 
fectly impossible that these two races can inhabit 
the same place and be prosperous and happy. | 
see that this species of population are just as a) 
horrent to the southern States, and pezhaps more 
so, than to the North; many of those States ar 
now, as I think, passing most unjust laws to drive 
these men off or to subject them to slavery: (hey 
are flocking into the free States, and we have 0° 
jections to them. Now, the proposition is, th 
this great Government owes it to justice, owes It 10 
those individuals, owes it to itself and to the fre 
white population of the nation, to provide a means 
whereby this class of unfortunate men may eh 
igrate to some congenial clime, where they ™®} 
be maintained, to the mutual benefit of all, both 
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and black. This will insure a separation 
eraces. Let them go into the tropics, There, | 
“a derstand, are vast tracts of the most fertile | 
od inviting land, in a climate perfectly congenial | 
‘o that class of men, where the negro will be pre- 
jominant; Where his nature seems to be improved, | 
‘od all his faculties, both mental and physical, 
-» fully developed, and where the white man de- 
 nerates in the same proportion as the black man 
© epers. Let them go there; let them be sepa- 
al dj: itis easy to do it. i understand that nego- | 
“ations may easily be effected with many of the 
Central American States, by which they will take 
iiese people and confer upon them homesteads, 
fer upon them great privileges, if they will 
tle there. They are so easy of access that, a 
vueleus being formed, they will go of themselves 
od relieve us of the burden. They will be so 
‘a yemoved from us that they cannot form a dis- 
‘bing element in our political economy. The 
aa aching sagacity of Thomas Jefferson and 
others suggested this plan. Nobody that [ know 
of has found a better. I understand, too, that in 
these regions, to which I would let them go, there 
; no prejudice against them. All colors seem 
there to live in common, and they would be glad 
that these men shouid go among them. 
| say that I hope this great principle will be 
ingratted into our platform as a fundamental ar- 
ile of our faith, for I hold that the Government 
that fails to defend and secure awy such dependent 





He 





class of freemen in the possession of life, liberty agp 


and happiness is, to that extent, atyranny and des- 
potism. | hope, after thatis done, to hear no more | 
about negro equality or anything of that kind. | 
. - 7 - | 
Sir, we shafl be as glad to rid ourselves of these 
people, if we can do it consistently with justice, | 


as anybody else can. We will not, however, per- |) 


netrate injustice against them. We will not drive 
them out, but we will use every inducement to | 
persuade these unfortunate men to find a home 
iiere, So as to Separate the races, and all will go 
better than it can under any other system that we 
can devise. [say again, I hope that the demands 
of justice and good policy will be complied with; 
ind by the consent of all this will be done, and if 
itisnotdone with the assent ofall, [do hope it will 
be part and parcel of the great Republican plat- 
form; for I think itconsists with right, with justice, 
d with a proper regard for the welfare of these 


infortunate men. | 
Mr, TOOMBS. I desire, Mr. President, very 
briefly to advert to such portion of the speech of | 


the Ser 


nator from Ohio as was in reply to a speech 
that | made here some six weeks ago. There are 
usually but two reasons why an adversary does 
ot eorrectly state the points of his opponent. 
One is,that he may not comprehend them; the | 
other, that he is unable to answer them. The | 
pots Which | made, and which have been at- | 
tempted to be replied to, have been before the 
country some six weeks in print. Perhaps it may 
vemy own fault that the Senator from Ohio dves | 
tot comprehend them; perhaps I have not stated 
them with sufficient distinctness to make them 
plain to him; and therefore I will restate them, 
so faras it may be necessary for my present | 
reply. y y y | | 
I did not complain of the action of this Gov- | 
ernment. [ stated, that atno time, from its foun- | 
dation, had this Government performed its gen- 
eral duties to us with more fidelity than during 
the last seven years, and every charge which | 
made against the Republican party of the north- | 
ern States (for | confined it to them) was perfect- 
'Y consistent withahat declaration. 
_I charged, first, that by their legislation in the 
States ot which they had control they sought to 
defeat the clause of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for the rendition of fugitives from ae, 
The Senator says, the Federal law for the deliv- 
ery of fugitive slaves has been generally executed 
in his own State. That I shall show presently, | 


byhigh judicis Ste, tae we ntceeietalon. tI 
y high judicial authority, is a ve ry great mistake. || great propriety, be designated as an act to prevent the exe 


nthe second place, I charged that they intended | 
to deprive us of our equal enjoyment of tae Terri- 
‘ories and to appropriate them to themselves. 
This he admits. In the third place, I charged 
thatthe Republican party of the non-slaveholding | 
States were daily, by their newspapers, by their | 


Mr. Toombs. 
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their inroads, and by their underground rail- 
roads, attempting to disturb the peace and de- 
stroy the prosperity and safety of the southern 
States; that members of that party, high in its 
confidence, by these and other means were daily 
striving to excite servile and internecine war with- 
in our borders, and aiding and abetting mvasion 
from without; and that their acts, by the laws of 
all civilized nations, were just causes of war 
among all civilized nations. 

I do not see that these charges are at all incon- 
sistent with the proposition that our people are 
generally powerful, prosperous, and able to main- 
tain their rights in the Union or out of it. 
fact thatthe Republican party in the States where 
they have secured political power, had trampled 
under their feet “ annulled a solemn compact 
which they had sworn to obey, is not inconsistent 
with any of these allegations. The fact that they 
have not, as yet, succeeded in any of their atro- 
cious objects, neither lessens their guilt nor should 
it be a reason for lessening our vigilance. The 
fact that the Black Republicans have attempted, 
and are now endeavoring, to perpetrate these 
wrongs, proves them unfit to be the rulers of a free 
people. Ll showed that they attempted to defeat 
the provision in the Constitution for the rendition 
of fugitives from labor in several different modes, 
butall having the same object. New constructions 


The i 


of the old writs of habeas corpus and mandamus, | 


under “thigher-law ” teachings, have been resorted 
to insome oftheir States. New legislative devices, 
under the names of these ancient writs, have been 
resorted to in others; and ** personal liberty acts,”’ 
and acts passed under the fraudulent pretense of 
preventing kidnapping, have been resorted to in 
other States. I put before the country, in some 
cases, these acts themselves, and in others abstracts 
from them, none of which, though they were before 
the representatives of these States for six weeks, 
have been shown, or even averred, to be errone- 
ous; but in truth, by subsequent and fuller inves- 


tization, I find I was far within the full statement | 


of their enormities. 
her Revised Statutes of 1858, pages 912, 913, 914, 
933, and 934, has outstripped all of her delinquent 
sisters In this disgraceful race of infidelity to the 
compact. She employs counsel to defeat the ren- 
dition of fugitives trom labor, denying her jails to 
their owner; authorizes writs of habeas corpus to 
take them wherever found; grants bail and trial 


The State of Wisconsin, by | 
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by jury to the fugitive; and requires two credible | 


witnesses, or evidence equivalent thereto, to prove 
facts tending to prove the claimant’s case; im- 
prisoning, for not less than a year, any person 
obstructing her officers from executing her own 
warrants, and defeats all judgments obtained 
against any person in her territory for the viola- 
tion of the fugitive slave law of 1850. This dark 
ratalogue is unequaled in the history of national 
bad faith. Yet,in the face of these atrocities, we 
are told these States have not violated the Con- 
stitution. Isthat keeping the compact? I stated 
that Ohio had passed similar laws to some of 
those to which I have referred, on the subject, but 
that the Democratic party succeeded to power 
afterwards, and repealed them. That is the state- 
ment in my speech. The Senator says, if I un- 
derstand him correctly, that neither the tribunals 
nor the people of Ohio have attempted to evade 
that law; that Ohio has passed no unconstitu- 
tional enactment. I will consider that point now 
more fully than I did before. 

I have before me the decision of the district 


court of the United States for the southern dis- | 


trict of Ohio, in the case of ex parte Sifford, Mar- 


| shal, et. al.; and Judge Leavitt, a Federal judge 


in Ohio, says: 


But, as before noticed, the writ under the extraordinary | 


Ohio law of 1856, requiring the officer to whom it is di 
rected to fake the prisoners, no matter by whom or by what 


| authority they are detained, is a wholly different thing. 


This act seems to have been inconsiderately passed, and 
in its practical execution must lead to frequent conflicts 
between the national and State authorities. [t might, with 


cution of the laws of the United States within the State of 
Ohio.” 


That 1s a judicial judgment upon the laws of 


the gentleman’s State, by one of the district judges || a 
7 my J || resting or detaining in prison, any fugitive slave. 


of the United States, acting in that State. The 
act referred to was then standing unrepealed, and 


Speeches, by their subscriptions of money, by |! this judge says it might, with great propriety, be 
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designated as an act to prevent the execution of 
the laws of the United States within the State of 
Ohio. That is what I charged on them: that they 
have passed laws in the State of Ohio with the 
intent to defeat the execution of a particular act 
of Congress, enacted in compliance with a con- 
stitutional requirement, In this case, the officers 
of the State of Ohio carried it out practically. 
Parties were arrested by the marshal of the United 
States, and the courts of Ohio issued their process, 
called a habeas corpus, seized the parties, put the 
marshal in jail, and turned loose the wrongdoers. 
The marshal brought the case before the district 
court of the United States, and the action of the 
judges of the Ohio courts was declared to be un- 
constitutional, null and void; but in the meantime 
they had effected their objects, and turned loose 
the criminals. The judge further says, in this 
decision: 

“I tis very clear, upon the authorities before referred to, 
that with a Knowledge of this fact, even if che writ were 
valid, the power of the sheriff was at an end, and be was 
Wrong in attempting the service. As an officer, sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States, he was under 
no obligation to serve it, and would have incurred no lia- 


bility in refusing to do so.” 

‘That is to say, the law of Ohio being uncon- 
stitutional, the writ being contrived, not under the 
old habeas corpus law, but under a new statute, 
for the purpose of defeating the execution of an 
act of Congress, the officer ex: cuting the process 
was not bound to obey it. Th $ decision of the 
district court of the United Stat s, in the State of 
Ohio, sustains the substance of the charge which 
I made against that State. 

In his ruling in this case he further says: 

‘When it is known to the judge that the imprisonment 
is under alaw of the United States, his jurisdiction ceases, 
and all further proceedings in the case will be coram non 
judice. 

The courts of Ohio discharged the persons who 
were under arrest under process of the United 
States, and imprisoned the United States officer, 
directly in violation of law, and under pretense of 
this so-called habeas corpus act of Ohio. Does 
any sane man believe that such atrocities as these 
would be committed for any other purpose than 
to vent their hate on the South? What, then, 
will the gentleman say of the legislation of the 
State of Wisconsin, which he presumes to be the 
same? What will he say of the legislation of 
Michigan, of New York, of Massachusetts, of 
Connecticut, of Vermont, of New Hampshire, of 
Maine? What does he think of what | showed 
New York attempted to do? I find, on further 
examination, that there are now on her statute- 
book laws equally unconstitutional, giving a trial 
by jury,and preseribing the rules of evidence, in 
such manner as to defeat the claimant, and in di- 
rect conflict with the fugitive slave laws of 1793 
and 1850. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator has hereto- 
fore said nothing of Maine, and I have not, of 
course, said anything about her action; but I wish 
to say to the Senator that there is not an uncon- 
stitutional provision in the law of Maine in refer- 
ence to that subject, and he cannot demonstrate, 
in any court, anywhere, that there is. 

Mr. TOOMBS. If I have not already demon- 
strated it ] admit I cannot do so. I have before 
me what they have done, and have placed it before 
the country. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator has made 
the broad assertion in regard to Maine, and I deny 
itas broadly. 1 have the provision of the statute 
before me; it 1s clearly constitutional. 

Mr. TOOMBS. What I said of Maine was 
charged with her act before me; and when I was 
questioned about it I said that | would put in an 
appendix to my speech what these States did. 
Has he denied anything that I ever stated about it? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have not understood the 
Senator to say anything heretofore in regard to 
Maine. If he does now, I am ready to meet it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I said in the appendix to my 
speech: 


“Maine imposes a fine of not exceeding $1,000, or a 


| penalty of a year’s confinement in the common jail, upon 


every State officer who shall arrest or detain, or aid in ar- 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The answer I have to 


\| make, if the Senator will excuse me—I do not 
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want to interrupt him—is a very simple one, and 
that is, thatit is a mere prohibitory act, re fusing, 
in the first plaec, the use of the jatls of the State 
for the purpose of confining fugitive slaves, and 
in the next places . prohibiting the State officers in 
their official capacity from executing the fugitive 
slave law or having anything to do with the sub- 
ject-matter. It does not apply to the citizens of 
the State as such, nor to the officers as citizens. 
While the Legislature cannot undertake to say, 
if the fugitive slave law is constitutional, that the 
citizen or the officer as a citizen, shall not obey 
the precept or the call of the United States officers, 
ithas aright to say that the officers of the State 
shall not in their official capacity undertake to in- 
terfere with the execution of that law. Why? 
For the simple reason that, in the case of Prigg 
vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States themselves point 
out that very course of proceeding. ‘They admit, 
in that ease, that a State has a rightto prohibit its 
officers from executing or attempting to execute 
tle laws of the United States. They say that the 
State laws have nothing to do with the subject- 
matter: that as long as the States do not prohibit 
their officers from interfering they may exeeut 
the laws of the United States; but that the States 
have aright to prohibit their officers from inter- 
fering: and that is what the State of Maine has 
done, and nothing more. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Thatis the Senator’s construc- 
tion of it, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The intention of the act I take 
to be the same as that of Massachusetts: that if 
a& person holding a State office attempts toexecute 
the fugitive slave law, he shall forfeit his office. 
That is my construction of the act. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That is not a correct con- 
struction; not the construction that any judge 
would give it. 

Mr. ‘TOOMBS. That would seem to me to be 
very clearly the motive and intent of the act; for 
it does not say in their official action, and applies 
to all officers of the State. Some of them could 
not by possibility have any official connection 
with such cases. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. No. 

Mr. TOOMBS. In addition to other unfriendly 
legislation, denying jails to carry out the fugitive 
slave law, the State of Maine also emancipates 
every slave which may be carried into the State 
by the consent of the master, and fines the master 
$1,000 or imprisons him a year for even ‘*attempt- 
ing toexereise the authority of a master over such | 
slave after he is so brought in.’’ Is this consti- 
tutional? Perhaps it is brotherly! The Repub- | 
lican party in the State of New York were clear 
and distinct, and as I stated before, by a vote of 
84 to 22m the Assembly of that State, declared 
that neither the act of 1793 nor the act of 1850 
should be executed in the State of New York. 
The State of Michigan has gone to the same ex- 
tent, at least, and further will seize a person and 

ut him in jail who passes through the State with 
bis slave in transitu. Maine does the same. 

{ say that, according to the plain reading of the 
Constitution, according to its cotemporaneous 
exposition, according to the judicial cients of | 
the courts in the non-slaveholding and slavehold- 
ing States, for seventy years, these State laws are 
in clear and distinct violation of the compact; and 
the Republican party in those States has passed 
these laws. I say that, as our confederates, they 
were under the obligation of good faith to aid, to 
abet, to contribute all in their power to carry out 
the compact; and not, by unfriendly legislation, 
or legislation of any kind, to defeat the com- 
rvact. 

But the Senator from Ohio says it was equally 
a violation of constitutional obligation for me to 
tell my constituents that, when men who have 
declared their purposes to be to legislate against | 
them everywhere, when men who have determ- | 
ined to drive them out of the Territories of the 
United States, when men who have committed 
these acts of war, shall obtain the control of this 
Government, they should seek new safeguards | 
for their liberty, even to the pulling down of the | 
pillars ofthe temple. Sir, | have taken an oath | 
to support the Constitution here as a Senator, | 
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in all of my official action. WheaT have done 
that, my oath is kept sacred; as a citizen, | am 
bound to support it everywhere, whilé it exists: 
but when revolutions begin, constitutions end. 
My first, my only allegiance, is due to Georgia. 


When she pronounces for new safeguards for her | 
liberties, duty, honor, and patriotism require me | 


to stand by her colors. 1 shall then vacate my 
seat here, and shall nolongerbe bound bya com- 
pact which your party has annulled and disre- 


garded, even when acting under its obligations. 


If by such a course that Senator thinks I violate | 


my oath to the Constitution, | am quite sure he 
and I ean never agree upon the nature of such an 
obligation, Sir, | was not educated in the school 
of passive obedience. I will not maintain the 
Union when the Constitution is overthrown. Obe- 
dience to such a Union is treason to the Constitu- 
tion. ‘The ery of Union by those who subvert 
the Constitution is simply adding hypocrisy to 
treachery. It will not intimidate me; it will de- 
ceive none but co-conspirators in this ignomin- 
ious work of attempting to overthrow the Consti- 
tution by means of numbers, under the form of 
law, by fraud instead of force. 1 shall resist the 
one, at the call of my State,as soon as the other, 


and rally around her bannerwhenever and where | 


ever it is thrown to the breeze. 

The Senator seems unable to distinguish be- 
tween such a course as this and the conduct of 
those who, as members. of State Legislatures, 
under the sanctions of an oath to support the Con- 
stitution, yet pass the laws which I have described 
to defeat one of the plainest provisions of the 
Constitution! Then it must be in vain for me to 
argue with the gentleman from Ohio. Sir, I did 


advise my constituents, upon the advent of this | 
Republican party to power in the national Gov- | 
ernment, to seek new safeguards for their peace, | 
their security, and the great rights attempted to | 


be secured, not created, by the Constitution. We 
were free; we had liberty, and sovereignty, and 
independence, before we had a Constitution; and 
we shall have these blessings after the Black Re- 
publicans have overthrown the Constitution, if we 
deserve them. We have already been told, in 
effect, by the Senator from New York, [Mr. 


| Sewarp,]| that but one thing remains to us; that 


| own elements. 


j 


| 


we are already conquered; that it only remains to 
us to submit quictly, or to have our institutions 
overthrown by force. Have we not all heard it 
proclaimed in these Halls? We are not ready for 
quiet submission. In the name of ten million 
freemen in the South, [accept force. Let itcome. 
Iam aware that you now lower your tone. You 
wish to steal into the citadel by fraud and false pre- 
tenses. Your hearts are now breaking for the 
love of the Union, and overflowing with kindness 
towards your southern brethren, so lately de- 
nouneed as robbers and men-stealers. Do you 
think we do not know who incited John Brown and 
his associate Republicans to arson, treason, and 
murder in Virginia? That we do not know who 
furnished men and money to work underground 
railroads? That we are ignorant of who pass per- 
sonal liberty bills, and their kindred legislative 
abominations? That we do not know who seek, 


by riding over the Constitution and overthrowing | 


the judiciary, to drive us out of Territories pur- 
chased by our blood and treasure? We know 
these men are not Democrats. We know that all 
these criminals belong to the Black Republican 
organization, 

But, sir, the Senator from Ohio reproaches us 
for our insecurity. 
curity—to our domestic institutions. The history 
of the South shows the allegation to be wholly 
unfounded. No society ever existed on the face 
of the earth with greater peace, security, happi- 
ness, contentment, and prosperity within itself 
than have the people of the South. Since the Rev- 
olution, we have had no discord in our social sys- 
tem from within. Our only danger has been, and 
now is, only from invasion from without, We 
have never called on the Government for the first 
soldier or musket to protect our society from its 
The Abolitionists have been try- 
ing in vain for twenty years to excite insurrection 
among our slaves, and discontent among different 
classes of our people. They then attempted an 
actual invasion. That failed. They now seek to 


He attributes it to our inse- | 


effect their diabolical purposes by elevatine th 
Republican party to power. This is the nex, 
sault we are to prepare for. : 
Neither Shay’s rebellion nor the whisky inst 
rection occurred in the slaveholding Staics: vl 
have we had any similar occurrences since the | 
ginning of the Government. - 
You say we have governed the country for ii 
enty years. Admit it to be true,and what ea, 
compliment can be paid to the * slave power " 
which you every day denounce? If we have con 
trolled the Government since 1789 till now s 
hold the work of our hands! From thirteen 
feeble colonies, with three million people . 
distracted, in debt at home and abroad 
money, without credit, without commerce o- man- 
ufactures, and almost without agriculture, With. 
out respect, almost without a name abroad, to-day 
we present you thirty-three sovereign States, )\;. 
sides our yast unsettled territory, with thirty mj), 
lion inhabitants, the freest and most Prosperous 
upon the face of the earth; with a commerce, foy. 
eign and domestic, exceeding that of any other 
nation; with a manufacturing industry exe led 
by none, except Great Britain; with an agricul. 
tural industry, the pride of our own and the wop. 
der of all other people; commanding, and able ty 
command, the respect of all the nations of thy 
earth; without an enemy to our peace and pr . 
perity, exeept the Black Republican party! W, 
have maintained the true principles of the Consij. 
Wetution. We have reconciled liberty with order: 
maintained the public tranquillity, by striving for 
equal justice to all men and all sections of our com. 
mon country. You daily sing peans to our sy. 
cess in this mighty work of the well-government 
of a great country, and yet seek to wrest it from 
those who you admit have achieved these grand 
and unparalleled results. You scek to subvert 
their policy, and substitute for it your own crud 
and reckless theories, which have produced noi}. 
ing but discord in the past, and promise nothing 
but ruin inthe future. But, sir, | deny that thes 
great results have been produced by the South 
alone. The admission is only made by them to 
bring discredit upon the patriots and statesmen of 
the non-slaveholding States, who resist their ad- 
| vent to power. The grand resulis in behalf of 
human liberty, progress, and happiness have been 
achieved by the Democratic party, North aud 
South, who stood, and stand now, firmly by thy 
a and the policy which overthrew the 
“ederalists in 1800, and who have battled against 
their pernicious principles and policy to this day. 
To all of these, all over the Republic, the honor 
| of this great work is due. 
Sir, the Senator says Ohio and the other non- 
| Slaveholding States desire nothing from this Gov- 
(ernment. ‘That statement may be partially cor- 
rect as to Ohio, but the records of this country 
will not sustain it, either as to her or any of her 
sister non-slavcholding States. But their records 
sustain precisely the reverse of this statement. If 
the South has governed this country, she has 
served it with unselfish devotion. You may repeal, 
obliterate, burn up every law in the whole eleven 
volumes of your laws, and not a human being in 
my State would be affected a single farthing in his 
industrial pursuits, in his material interest; and 
the statement is generally true of every State from 
this to the Rio Grande. I have for fifteen years 
been an humble Representative of the people o! 
Georgia in your national councils, and no ma 
| in Georgia has ever asked me, or petitioned you 
through me or others, as far as I know, to seek the 
_aidof your laws in his industvial pursuits; they 
have sought no protection against competition « 
home or abroad for their industry of any kind. 
They have toiled in their fields and workshops; 
in the forest and at their firesides; in their mines 
and at their forges; in winter and summer, witl- 
out seeking or desiring at your hands any aid (0 
ut their burden on other people’s backs. They 
yave sought no exclusive privileges, no protec 
tion, no bounties, at your hands. They have paid 
their taxes, fought [ battles of their country, 
and claim only at your hands the peaceful en)y- 
ment of the fruits of their own honest toil. | 
But this has not been the case with the peop’ 
of the non-slaveholding States. From 1759 
this day, a continual, incessant cry has come uP 
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ae se bounties. 
ne steady ery of New England; the middle States 
¢the North have beene qually urgent. 
aa ‘has asked for bounties on his fish; the 
builder for prohibition against foreign com- 
ution; the shipowner for navigation laws: the 
: anufacturer, the artisan,and the worker in mines, 
we clamored for Protection against **the pauper 
hor of Europe. The Government has listened, 
oq granted their requests, And your statute- 
i ook is filled with enactments responding to their 
ses. ‘There has been scarcely a blow struck 
any pursuit throughout the non-slaveholding 
States—in her mines, her forges, her wenkehans. 
‘nd her manufactories s of all kinds—for the last 
é ty years, which has not been fostered and 
invigore ated by a bounty, a prohibition, or pro- 
non of from fifteen to one hundred per cent. on 
16 produc ts. Nineteen twentieths of the whole 
visiation of Congress is for and on account of 
y-siaveholding States We have asked none, 
sought none. My business here, and that ef my 
olleagues from the South, has been chiefly to 
mitigate your exactions. Day after day are we 
: minded of the strong declaration of a distin- 
ished Representative “from South Carolina, that 
» nor his constituents ever felt the Federal Gov- 
ernmentexcept by itsexactions. Apart from the 
protection Which the very fact of living ina power- 
1] Government gives us againsé foreign ageres- 
», our poruon of the benefits of the Federal 
Governmentare difficult to estimate. We have not 
rally complained of this inequality; our pur- 
ts were different; 
wrests of the country were benefited, though to 
a large eXtent at our cost. As countrymen, we 
istened kindly to your petitions to protect you 
against your foreign competitors. We had none. 
We were better satisfied, because the thing was 
under the name of paying taxes to Govern- 
yt,and we had not been taught to consider 


the S 


I 


ourselves as aliens in your part of a common | 
The fault lies not || 


utry. This has changed. 
sur door. 


The fish- | 


we werecontent that the great | 


" Reélection of Se nator Douglas- 


Capitol from the 2m hin protection, prohib- 
Give, give, give, has been | 


; ments. 


| unfounded charge against any people! 


| that are 


sippi, in which Congress only refused to prohibit 
slavery in 1798. 

When Louisana was ac quired, there was no 
prohibition from 1803 to 1820, when Rufus King 
and his Federal co-workers sirugyled to « xe lauds 
Missouri from the Union, on account of slavery. 
When Florida was acquired, there was no prohi- 
bition. Eight slaveholding States cameinto the 
Union without any legislation in favor of slavery 
by Congress. They were only let alone. ltw as 
introduced, protecte d,and defended by the people 
themselves, in their re spective t rritorial govern- 
Yet we are accused of clamoring for Gov- 
ernment aid to slavery. Never was there a more 
We ask 
you to cease your warfare upon us, and comply 
with your solemn constitutional obligations. i or 
we denounced as disunionists. W ell, 
sir, that charge has no terrors for me; it will not 
induce me toabate one jotor tittle of the just rights 
of my countrymen. But, sir, after all, 
huge imposition is this same 


party! They proc laim every day their detestation 
and horror of slavery. ¥) hey despise it, they 
loathe it, denounce it as against the laws of God 


| and of nature and of the Declaration of lndepend- 


Far different would be the effect of such repeal | 


on northern industry. Every industrial pursui 
the North felt its injurious effect. No more 
bounties, nO more prohibitions, no more protec- 
», would be the death-knell of many branches 
of their industry; and, if the advocates of protec- 
tion are to be relied on, injurious to all of them. 
The Senator from Ohio is mistaken; his reproach 
that the South is always clamoring for legislation 
is injust. 
constantly resisted the demands of the North 
against us. Who demands Wilmot provisoes 
° ho clamors for congressional! intervention to 
shape and control the institutions of the new Ter- 
ritorles? Who demands the restoration of Mis- 
sourt restriction? Not the South; not Demo- 
erats; but Abolitionists. We ask you to deliver 
up our fugitives from labor when they escape 
from service. You refuse or defeat it. We ask 
enter all the common Territories with their prop- 
erty, enjoy it in peace and quiet under the protec- 


tion of acommon Government, until they shall be 


severally matured into States, and admitted into 
the Union; and then we agree that, as sovereign 
States, they may make their domestic policy such 
as they please If they do not want African sla- 
very, let them say so, and abolish it. You pre- 
te ng you will not inte rfere with our institutions 
n nthe States. We do not believe you. It istrue, 
the Constitution forbids it; but you have shown 
So utter a disregard of that instrument in refer- 
ence to fugitive : slaves, that we cannot trust your 
loyalty. Why shall we believe that you would 
be more faithful to the Constitution 
cise of Federal than of State power? The daily 
conduct of the Black Republic ans in the non- 
slaveholding States is a standing refutation of 
your declarations. For what object do you wish 
to drive us from the Territories, except that there 
shall be no more slave States? We have never 
asked for a law to establish slave ry in any Terri- 
tory in the United States. The Territories north- 
West and south of the Ohio were cessions by ori- 
ginal States of the Union, and were subject to the 
contracts of cession, except a portion of Missis- | 


We have not sought your aid; we have | 


in the exer- | 


ence. Besides that, they will have no more of it; 
but if any one even suggests the possibility ¢ of 
cutting them loose from this body of death, w hat 
a patriot ic rage do the ymanifest! Oh,no! they 
willdie first. They hug the putrid careass to the ir 
bosoms, and threaten us with ** eighteen million’ 
Blae k 
into the peaceful abodes of their deliverers. If 
they believed half they say, they ought to be for 
disunion. They should struggle continually to 
be relieved from this * covenant with death, this 
league with hell.’’ They seem to have precisely 
enough of the ‘sum of all villainies,’’ and they 
will perish ere they will part with one sixteenth 
part of a hair of it. ‘There is no harmony be ‘tween 
their professions and their conduct; this argues 
hypocrisy, not sincerity. If you honestly wish 
to relieve your souls from the guilt of complic ity 
with slaveholding, say so with manly firmness, 
We will give you a discharge Whenever you 
want it. 

Mr. WADE. I have only a word to say in 
reply. The Senator, it seems, predicated all his 
anathemas in regard to Ohio, upon a conflict of 
jurisdiction between a Federal court and a State 
court on a point of law. 1 think you cannot 
make a very serious case against the people of the 
o of Ohio on such a simple foundation as that. 

Conflicts o! 
Government, because it 1s almost impossible to 
define accurately the respective powers of the State 
and the Federal Governments; and, just on the 
boundary line between them, the ta from 


| Georgia islawyer enough to know thatcsurts have 


|| are too many causes for courts to differ, 


differed and always will differ. That was the case 
he cite ‘d, and that was all there was of it. There 
to impute 


| any bad motives to either party to such conflict. 
that all the people of all the States shall freely 


In my opinion, the case is perfectly clear in favor 
of the State court; but Judge Leavitt is one of 
those packed judges of whom I spoke, that de- 
cides according as his creators created him to 
decide. That is about all there was of that. 

As for Ohio coming here and os for any 
money out of the Treasury, | think the Senator 
can hardly say that she has been very ofte n here 
for that or any other purpose. Let heralone, and 
she is well content. As to the talk of dissolving 
the Union, I have nothing to say. 


what a | 
Black Republican | 


tepublicans, carrying death and slaughter | 


* jurisdiction will always arise in this | 
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issue, 


You may talk | 


about the South gcing out, but I can see well || 
enough that she never wilt vo out. I see with 
pe ‘rfect clearness that we must live together 


whether we will or not. We cannot get a divorce. 


If you goout, your States will be left occupying | 


the same relations to us as now; and whether 
the Union existed or not, the same 


| his (Doueias’s) reélection. 


controversies | 


would arise, and, perhaps, in a much more aggra- | 


vated form than they do now. You may say: 


| Jet us go off if you do not like our institutions, 


| but there i is no letting go. 


but you cannot get rid of us. We are 
gether eternally, and I think we had better try to 
live quietly. 


| first or last. 


You may not like us, | 


That is aboutal!l I want to say. 1 
do not think the Senator made out much of acase, || of Illinois. I propose 
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RE-ELECTION OF SENATOR DOUGLAS, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. KELLOGG, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 13, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union— 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Atan early day in this session 
of Congress I felt it my duty to reply to what I 
deemed a violent and gross attack upon me by 
the editor of the New York Tribune. During my 
remarks, | mentioned, in connection with Mr. 
Greeley, the editor of that paper, the name of 
Judge Dover as, placing them, as it was claimed, 
by inference, in political connection. My object 
then was only to rebuke Mr. Greeley for his as- 

saultupon me,and to place him in what I esteemed 
his true position before the country, in relation 
to,and connection with, the political ¢ ampaign in 
[llinois } in 1858. 

[Mr. Covope being about to leave the Hall, Mr. 
Kevtioce said: | hope my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania will not leave the Hall, as I shall refer to 
him during my remarks, and direct his attention 
to some points that 1] shall suggest, and ask of 
him a statement in relation thereto. ] 

This object alone induced the charge I made in 
my former remarks. In those remarks | made 
this statement: 

* "That Mr. Greeley was, again and again, with others, in 
consultation in the parlor of Judge Doceias, planning and 
scheming the election of Judge Dougtias to the Senate of 
the United States from the State of lilinois.”’ 

That is the language of my proposition, after I 
had been requested to restate it in definite lan- 
guage. ‘This language is plain, and beyond con- 
troversy as to its construction. Lhave sought the 
floor on this occasion for the purpose of making 
good that statement; I have sought it for the pur- 
oe of presenting such proofs and arguments as 

may, to sustain the promise that | made on the 
second day after that, that I would present my 
proofs in due and proper time after the House 

should be organized. 

Mr. Chairman, | am anxious to deal fairly in 
this matter, and to give this assertion of mine its 
full, proper, and just scope and construction. | 
wish to take nothing by narrowing down this 
[ wish to state it clearly; to meet it fairly; 
and I propose to do it now, The proposition I 
made was, substantially, that there was a disposi- 
tion upon the part of Greele *y and other Republi- 

cans to secure the election of Judge Doveras tothe 
Senate of the United States; and my colleagues 
on the other side of this House, | understand, hold 
that, by implication and fair construction, Judge 
Dovetas was charged as assenting thereto, by 
reason of the allegation that the conferences were 
held in his house. Now, that is as full and fair a 
statement of the case as my colleagues or any other 
ventleman can ask me tomake. In other words, 
T assumed that there was an attempted coalition 
between Greeley, other Republie ans, and Judge 
Dova.as, to secure his (Doveias’s) reélection to 
the Senate. I was surprisedy I confess, that the 
friends of Judge Dovaias should have taken the 
alarm; and that they should have thought it ne- 
cessary to take upon themselves the defense of 
Mr. Greeley; and | was surprised when Judge 
Dovetas sent his letter here denying the state- 
ment that I had made, unless they considered that 
any connection with Mr. Greeley was so infa- 
mous as to require of him at once to repel an im- 
putation so foul, and therefore deny the intimation 
that Greeley could have been working to secure 
But now, sir, to the 
proofs. 

With a view to a full and proper understanding 
of this matter, and in order that we may not be 
deceived in relation to our deductions and eon- 
clusions, itis important that we should appreciate 
the exact position of Judge Dove as at that ime 


| as well as the position of those whom | charge 


to live to- i 


were confederating with him. I assume, then, 
sir, that Judge Doveras, during that winter, wasa 
candidate for United States Senator from the State 
to show that he was known 
to be a candidate for the Senate of the United 
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States during the session of Congress in which 
the Le« omplon constitution was discussed. The 
proof I shall present of that fact will be drawn 
from the records of this House, as they are found 
compiled in the sional Globe. And I 
desire to say that, in reading extracts from the 
speeches of the honorable member from Virginia, 
{Mr. Saitu.t and the honorable member from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Burnert,] I have only in view 
the « tablishing of the fact that Judee Doveras 
was known to be acandidate for the Senate of the 
United States. His term in that body was then 
about expiring; and further, when these confer- 
ences and politcal meetings were held, it was 
known on the part of Republicans that he was a 
candidate, and that he was doubly anxious for a 
reelection, because of the peculiar relation he then 
held to the Democratic party. 


( ‘Toner 


Mr. Chairman, I read from the Congressional 
Globe of March, 1858. Mr. Sauru, of Virginia, 
Says: 


* | stated on that occasion, and my purpose is to repeat 
with, if possible, more distinctness than then, that after 
this Congress had commenced its session—I do not recol 
leet the exact time—in a free conversation on public ques 
tions with the honorable gentleman from IHlinois, he stated 
to me distinetly, explicitly, and precisely, according to my 
present recollection and my past recollection, that the [li- 
nols delegation held a contcerence as to the policy thata 
distinguished Senator—Judge Doucias—should pursue on 
thi Lecompton question, W itha view to securing his re 
election to the Senate of the United States, and that the 
one he has pursued was deemed the only course by which 
he could hope to effect it. [have said this in private con 
versation on various occasions. It was the result of a very 
distinet recollection. I stated this yesterday ; and I repeat 
it to-day as my recollection—a recollection clear, distinct, 
and emphatic.”’ 

‘The gentleman referred to was Mr. Morris, 
of Illinois, as reported in the Globe. Again,sir, 
1 read from the remarks made on the same day 
by Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky. He said: 

* Tle commenced by speaking of the position which had 
been taken by the distinguished Senator trom Llinois, and 
by his colleagues in this House, upon the Kansas question. 
} understood him distinctly to say that, upon a conference 
of the friends of Judge Dove as, (the friends from Ilinots,) 
it had been agreed that he should take the course he has 
pursued in reference to the Kansas question, as the only 
means by which he could sustain himself at home. That 
unless he did take that course, he would not only inevita 
bly suffer deteat at home himself, but his friends would fall 
with bim.*? 


Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, I will yield for 
a question. 

Mr. LOGAN. Do you not know that that state- 
ment was denied upon this floor by Mr. Morris, 
of Illinois, and by Judge Marshall, who repre- 
sented the district | now represent ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. When interrupted 
I was just about making that statement. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to say further, that I do 
not care who made the statement that there was 
ever a conference of the Llinois delegation in ref- 
erence to the course of action by Judge Doveias 
on the Lecompton question, at any time—I, of 
course, know nothing of the matter myself, not 
being here—it was denied here upon this floor; 
and | am satisfied that it was utterly untrue and 
false. I will state that I knew the course Judge 
Doveras would take, long previous to his coming 
to the Senate. ‘ 

Mr. KELLOGG, of [linois. The gentleman 
must excuse me, but Leannot yield any more of 
my time. That is not the point Lam making. 

Mr. LOGAN. Lonly want to get in here that, 
so far as any understanding of that kind is con- 
cerned, it is wholly untrue; | do not care who 
made the statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. When my col- 
league interrupted me, | was about to make a state- 
mentas to the matter to which he has referred. I 
have no disposition to enter into any difficulty 
which has arisen, or may arise, between the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, and my colleagues, 
the time, and heard all that transpired. I know 
that Mr. Morais, of Hlinvis, and his Democratic 
colleagues, did deny that there had been any con- 


I was in the House at | 


ference, whereupon the statement | have read was | 


made. Mr. Morats, of Illinois, denied it in em- 
phatic terms. 
statement; and Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, made 
his, in corroboration of it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, itis immaterial to my pur- 


Mr. Sairn, of Virginia, made his | 


pose. I make no issue on that point. I have 


read these extracts for the sole object of showing | 


that Judge Doveras was a eandidate,and known 
to be a eandidate, for the Senate of the United 
States. That proposition | have never heard de- 
nied. It was not healed then, and f presume that 
it will not be denied now. I wish to make these 
propositions fairly, and there is no desire on my 


part to bring up matters outside of this case. [I | 


only feel called upon to vindicate my own posi- | 


tion, 

Now, sir, having thus shown that Judge Dove- 
LAS Was a candidate for the Senate, I 
show that there were conferences at his house. 
L do not, however, esteem it important to the dis- 
cussion of this question, whether they were at 
his house or not; for, sir, | think this will make 
no difference as to the fact, whether, if any coali- 
tion took place, it was made at a hotel, in his own 
house, in his library, or upon the street corners. 
The point here is: did Republicans seek to make 
a coalition with Judge Doverias? That is the 
point Lam after. 
and to show that Judge DovGLas was a party to 
that attempted coalition. 

Mr. Chairman, let me inquire how much time 
I have left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Your time expires at 


twenty-six minutes to four o’clock. 


rropose to | 


I will now attempt to prove it, | 


You have | 


been occupying the floor now about fifteen min- | 


utes, 

« Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. It may be, sir, 
that I shall be unable to get through in the hour 
allotted me under the rules. I will try to do so. 


The first evidence I bring in proof that there | 


vere political conferences at the house of Judge 


Dove tas isthe letterthat my colleague [Mr. Mor- , 


ris} procured to be read at the Clerk’s desk, and 
which is now a part of the record of the country. 
It is the letter My Greeley addressed to me. It 
seems that I had brought down upon me the an- 


athemaof Horace Gr ors of the New York Trib- | 


une, for an act of mine during this Congress, and 
one which | believed I had the right, and it was 
my duty, to perform. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle- 
man permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I would rather 
not. I have hardly time enough to say all that | 

' desire to. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish only to 
suggest, that if the gentleman will consent, I will 
move that the committee rise, in order that he 
may go on with his remarks to-morrow. [Cries 
of ** No!’? ¢ No!’’} 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I will go on with 
my remarks as far as I can this evening. 


[am | 


much obliged to the gentleman from Missouri for | 


his kindness. 

Mr. Chairman, before I refer to this letter, how- 
ever, | wish to say, that in that long letter, ad- 
dressed to me, there was much which I esteem 
scurrilous, unbecoming the pen or tongue of a 
gentleman of his position. 1 pass over that, be- 
cause it refers solely to myself and to my con- 
stituents, and that matter I will not bring before 
this House. I will settle that with my constitu- 
ents; they will scrutinize my conduct. And let 
me here say, that if I have not a securer lodge- 
ment in the hearts of my constituents than has 
Mr. Horace Greeley. I will not ask to come back 
to Congress again. I read from his letter: 


* Senator Dove as and | have been acquaintances for ten 
years or more, during Which time each has given and taken 
hard blows, but I trust no foul ones. Tam willing to eall 
the account balanced, if he is. Once only in our lives did 
we agree on a political question—that of resisting the at- 
tempt to force an abborred constitution on the people of 
Kansas. 
Washington, and went to his house, where we had two 
conversations on pending political topics. * There was at 
least one wiiness in each instance, and that witness is now 
a Republican member of the House. Never before nor since 
have Mr. Doveras and I conversed on politics, save as 
opponents ; and on that occasion I am glad to have a wit- 
ness to confirm my own clear recollection that Mr. Dove- 
Las’s reélection to the Senate, or his future election to any 
post whatever, was noteven mentioned. And never did 
any letter, message, or word pass between us implying a 
desire on his part that I should, or a promise on mine that 
I would, support him, at any time, for any office whatever. 
And whoever has at any time reported to you aught incon- 
sistent with this, must have drawn on bis imagination for 

his facts, or be laboritig under the grossest misapprehen- 
sion. 
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“ Mr. Ketioes, there is just one remaining 
pathy between Senator DouGtas and my seltyy 
old relations of political antagonism between 
pletely reéstablisiied. I detest his doctrines 
pLucK. Had he signed, ever so heedlessly, a ejpe; 

. " ieee ° ve Uar pee 
ommending Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, you would 
have found him prevaricating, nor apologizing, yoy never 
cating; he would have simply and coolly told | dep 
Oh that some Re 
could be not merely almost, but altogether such 
this respect, however unlike in every other! 

“ HORACE GREELEY.» 

Mr. Chairman, this declaration of Horas 
Greeley has additional foree from the fact that ’ i 
collearue {Mr. Morais} has placed it upon the rec 
ords as evidence against me, and therefor, 
estopped from denying all it proves. What doo 
itprove? It establishes the fact by irresistj), 
inference that Judge Dove as, known to }y, A tei 
didate for the United States Senate, and known 
to be at that time in opposition to a large poy, 

- . ° _ Pp ruUON 
of the Democratic party, induced Mr Greely in 
come to Washington for the purpose of political 
consultation; and that he went to the house of th 
Senator, upon two several occasions, upon syeh 
missions. I ask you if there was no mectije 
his house for the purpose of political consy! 
tion? If there was not, then this letter does yo: 
speak the truth. And now, sir, let any hones 
man answer to himself, who calied Greeley 
Washington; and why, immediately after his ay. 
rival, he went to the house of Judge Doveras, and 
did not find his ultimate destination upon tho: 
mission of coalition until he reached the Senator's 
parlor ? and he will answer to bis own heart tha: 
it was as I have indicated. Twice was he there 
on political consultation with Mr. Dovetas, 

Mr. LARRABEE. I would ask the gentlo. 
man if he thinks Brigham Young sent for Horace 
Grecley to come to his home when he went there? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. The gentleman 
seems troubled. I tell him this is but a dri 
the bucket. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Let us have the balanee. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. This is but one 


the of «, rr 
,h 

1OW that ihe 

US are com 


» but Like yj. 


NS adver 
Publicans 
as he IS in 


! 
He is 


j- 


all 


| link in the chain of evidence which I have to off. 


| Doveas. 


It is said in this letter that there were more in that 
conference—at least one Republican member of 
Congress, and by fair intendment more; it was 
more thana meeting.of DoveLasand Greeley upon 
each of those occasions. Who were they? Let 
him who knows best answer. Let Judge Dove- 
Las tell you how many Republicans were there. 
I have aan. by their own evidence, that there 
were two more, and, by fair inference more; but 
who they were does not appear. It is true, that 
Greeley says that he never promised to support 
I never said he did. But I do say 
they were preparing for that result, and paving 
the way that led to his willing and hearty sup- 
port. What was the object and motive of this 
meeting, if not for the purpose I have stated? No 
other rational solution of the matter can be given. 
It was a conference upon political subjects, and 
had no other significance. I do not propose to 


| say that I can prove that there wasa direct pledge; 


During the struggle on that point, Iwas called to | 


they know each other too well, perhaps, for that. 
Perhaps Greeley never said to Dovexas, “1 will 
support you.’’ Perhaps Dove.as never said to 
Grevley, “you must aid me in my election. 
But they were in political conference, Judge Dove- 
Las being a candidate for reélection. And now, 
having proved that there was a meeting there 
upon that subject, I shall prove, by the fruits of 
that meeting, its real motives—it always being 4 
safe rule to judge a tree by its fruits—and that 
the immediate object was to find out the exact 
status of Mr. Dovenas on the exciting political 
questions of the day, which he was willing to dis- 
close, as will hereafter appear, that their future 
action might be with reference to it. 


Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman from Illino!s 


(Mr. Kexioge] asks who were the Republicans 


| 


present. Does he want an answer to that ques 
tion? 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Hinois. If the gentleman 
desires to tell, and will tell all, I will give way. 
Several Memsers. Let him tell. _ ; 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. This isgetting * 


little interesting now, and I want it set right. It 


_ the gentleman will state, as I will ask him to sta’, 
| all that transpired between himself and Judge 


Dovetas, in relation to the coalition with the Re- 
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Jicans in the State of Llinois and in the State 
 Missvuri, I will yield to him ad 
“Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman from Illinois 
was speaking in relation to one point, He wished 
ty know what Republican members were present, 
il says he desires me to state, If 1 will state every- 
‘hing, that transpired between Judge Doveras 
snd myself. I must be permitted to be the judge 
what 1 shall state, and what [ shall not state. 
¢ the rentleman desires to know anything in ref- 
: yee to this interview, I feel myself at liberty to 
siiyde to the matter, as both the gentlemen con- 
oped in the interview have referred to me as 
“ a ss: but my own self-respect must be the judge 
«to what I shall say in regard to other parties 
yd other matters. If the gentleman desires to 
ear me, | will state what I have to say very 
fankiy: if not, 1 will refrain. 
“Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr. 
“Mr. MeCLERNAND. The gentleman from 
Indiana has been challenged to make a statement; 
and L hope he will be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. Who challenged 


| 


Chair- 


him? 
Mr. McCLERNAND. Do not shrink. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 


I do not shrink. | 


I have not called upon the witness; but now I in- | 


sist that he shall answer. 
shall answer, not only in reference to that part of 
ihe subject to which I have aluded, but in ref- 
erence also to a conference between himself and 
Judge DoweLas, in reference to Mr. Blair being 
returned to the Senate from the State of Missouri 
as a Republican.,Let the gentleman make aclean 


breast of it. 


Mr. COLFAX. I will state that there were two | 


members of Congress present at that interview 


between Judge Doveias and Mr. Greeley. Those | 


two gentlemen were Mr. Ciark B. Cocurane, of 
New York,and myself. Mr. Greeley was in this 
citvon business. What called him Sa I do not 
now remember. Mr. Cocurane, I think, sug- 
gested that Mr. Greeley should call upon Judge 
Doveras. The interviews were not very long, 
and they were not private—that is to say, noth- 
wg was said which could not have been said pub- 
licly upon the streets. I have taxed my memory 
to recall all that was said, and think I can state it 
fully. 

Both of those gentlemen—Judge Doveras and 
Mr. Greeley—have referred to me as proof of 
what transpired, or I should not here, or any- 
where else, on the demand of any person, have 
spoken in regard to them. 

There was nothing said about the senatorial 
election in Illinois, to the best of my knowledge, 
recollection, or belief. | am positive that the sen- 
atorial election was not referred to. The only 
subject of a political character referred to was the 
Lecompton constitution, which was then pending 
before Congress; the necessity of its rejection, and 
the means by which its success could be averted. 
They were talked of frankly and freely. Nothing 
was then said by Judge Doveias which he had 
not before said publicly. He is politically hostile 
to me, and I desire to see him, if a nominee for 
the Presidency, defeated. But I bear this testi- 
mony because it is due to him. - 

here was one other subject discussed. That 


And I insist that he | 


Was, the rise of property in Chicago, which, I | 


suppose, has nothing to do with this matter. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I wish to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana if, in that conference, 
the position of Judge Doveras upon the slavery 
question was not discussed ? 

Mr. COLFAX. It was not; except that he 
sail he intended to resist the Lecompton consti- 


tution to the bitter end, regardless of the results 
to himself, 


_Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 


Sition upon the slavery question was not dis- 
cussed ? 


_Mr. COLFAX. 


tion. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Now, I want to 


‘now if Judge Dovexas and yourself did not | 


havea conference, or if you were not the bearer of 


I ask if his po- | 


j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 


It was not, to my recollec- |, 


| 


ispatches to Mr. Blair in reference to his election 
from the State of Missouri to the United States 


Senate ? 


i] 


sulted in my election to thisCongress,in October, 
1858, had closed, I went over into Illinois to mak« 
ten or a dozen speeches against Judge Dovetas’s 
election to the United States Senate. In going to 
the different places appointed for me to speak by 
the Republican State central committee, the Buch- 
anan men, at nearly every one of those places, 
sent to me written questions, asking me if I had 
not been the bearer of a letter from Judge Dove- 
Las to Mr. Blair,in relation to the senatorial elec- 
tion in Missouri; and exsking me to answer them 
while on the stand. To those questions I re- 
sponded publicly, at two or three places—at De- 
catur, Jacksonville, &e.—what I respond here: 
that whatever conversations were had between 
Judge Dovetas and myself, during the exciting 
Lecompton controversy, were had in his own pri- 
vate house, under his own roof; and my own selt- 
respect forbids my alluding to them, or givingany 
evidence in regard to them, except at his de- 
mand. 

I state further, that if there was any conference 
between Mr. Blair, of Missouri, and Judge Dove- 
Las, Mr. Blair is in this city. He was a member 
of the last Congress, and oceupi¢ da seat here the 
whole of last winter, after this alleged interview 
had transpired; and it would have been better to 
call upon him, as a member and asa principal in 
this matter, to give his evidence, than to call on 
me, 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I wonder, now, 
if that is satisfactory to my friends on the other 
side? a . 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Indiana a question, 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. If it does not 
come out of my time, Ll have no objection. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
gentleman from Indianaif there wasa conference 
between Judge Dove as and himself, in relation 
to the senatorial election in Missouri? I do not 
ask him what it was, but simply if there was such 
a conference ? 

Mr. COLFAX. We never had any conference 
in reference to the senatorial election in Missouri. 
I answer the gentleman’s question exactly as he 
stated it. If there was any conference between 
Judge Dovetas and Mr. Blair, in reference to that 
matter, they are of age, and let them speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Did Judge Dove- 
tas and Mr. Blair ever have a conference in your 
presence upon that subject? } 

Mr. COLFAX. No, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I will ask the 
gentleman if he carried a message from Judge 
Doveias to Mr. Blair, asking for a conference 
upon that subject? 

Mr. COLFAX. 
my self-respect in Illinois and my opinion as to 
the rule which should govern the intercourse be- 
tween gentlemen made me refuse to answer ques- 
tions upon that subject, when I earnestly desired 
to defeat Judge DovGéias’s election, then pending, 
I certainly should not now, two years after that, 
have a different standard of action. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of lilinois. It is due tomy- 
self to say that I did not provoke these questions 
and answers. The gentleman {[Mr. Cotrax] has 
seen fit voluntarily to come forward and to take 
up the cause of Judge Dovetas in relation to this 
charge of aconcerted political conference between 
Dovetas and Greeley. This he has seen fit to do 
with regard to the conference; but he has, at the 
same time, refused to give us an account of the 
other conversation between Judge Dovetas and 
himself. J appeal to him in the hope of develop- 
ing the proofs. I appeal to him to add strength 
to the proofs I submit to the country, soas to let 
the people know the political position occupied 
by the prominent men of the country;and, strange 

as it may appear, he allows his self-respect to 
| overshadow him like a cloud, and there he sits 
mum before me. [Loud laughter.} Iam unable 
to appreciate the gentleman’s great delicacy in 
this case, unless the disclosures might compro- 
mise his confidential adviser, Judge DoueLas. 
Mr. COLFAX. 
cause I had been appealed to by both parties asa 
| witness. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 


I leave that, sir. 


Mr. COLFAX. After the canvass which re- |! I have demonstrated this fact: that Judge Dove- 


I state to the gentleman, if 


I did so in this case only be- | 


I desire to ask the ! 
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Las and Gree ley, by some strange fatality, came 
together, and my friend from Indiana with them. 
Greeley came from New York on a call, and he 
landed at the house of Judge Dovetas, taking his 
friends with him, one on each side. Gentlemen 
who play euchre perhaps would call them the 
‘‘right and left bowers.”? [Laughter.] 1 do not 
know that that is ¢ xactly the term. 

A MemBer. No—a‘*‘ bullet and bragger.’’ [Re- 
newed laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. I never saw such 
ignorance of terms before as there is all around 
me here. ‘They are as ignorant as lam myself 
on such subjects. [Laughter.] . 

I have established the fact that there were polit- 
ical conferences; that there was political advising. 
But it is suggested that it was in relation to the 
Lecompton measure only. Now, Lask you, sir, 
and every honest man, what did Judge Doveras 
expect to getfrom the Republicans in that strug- 
gle, by those consultations? Every man of the 
Republican party was pledged against that meas- 
ure from the moment we set our teet in the city of 
Washington; and never, until the strugele was 
over, was there faltering, or the intimation that 
one Republican would falter. Lask, then, for what 
purpose Greeley was brought to the aid of Judge 
Doveétas? Lhope some one will answer who can 
tell how we were to strenethen Judge Doveras’s 
hands. 

Mr. Chairman, what could Greeley do to aid in 
getting Democratic votes? What agencies had he 
that would bring strength from the Democracy to 
Judge Dovetas in his position? In the House 
they had taken their position; and you and J, sir, 
know it, [addressing the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Davis.| I ask, could Greeley influence you 
and your friends to go more strongly with Judge 
Dove as on that question than before? No; you 
answer no. ‘Then it was not to strengthen your 
back or suffen up your purpose. For whom, then, 
was it? Inthe Senate the noble and gallant Brod- 
erick on the one hand, and the Senator from the 
State of Michigan (Mr. Stuart) upon the other, 
had also, before that, taken their position. What 
could Greeley do in that conference or consulta- 
tion to aid in the defeat of that measure? Ah! sir, 
nothing—absolutely nothing. Now, there was a 
reason why they were there; and, in my judg- 
ment, it was this: there was a defection in the 
Democratic camp,and Judge Dovetas had broken 
away from the regular army, and was engaged in 
a guerilla warfare on the Administration. What 
did Greeley and the Republicans most want? To 
defeat the Democrats; to defeat the Administra- 
tion. What, in God’s name, did Dovetas want? 
Most unquestionably, he wanted to defeat the Ad- 
ministration, and to thereby sustain himself. He 
was just slipping out of power; he was just dying 
out from the Senate; and, unless he could secure 
areélection, he was overwhelmed, and would sink 
Hence a senatorial position was to 
be regained at any sacrifice and on any terms. 
The Republicans wanted to beat the Democracy; 
and many of them were reckless of the means of 
its accomplishment. DouGias wanted to beat the 
Administration, and would make any coalition to 
accomplish it. The status and condition of Judge 
DovgLas was to be considered and understood 
before it was safe for the Republicans to sustain 
him. I said a little while ago that I do not sup- 
pose they promised. Old politicians make but few 
positive promises; but when Greeley saw the con- 
dition of Judge Doveras, and Judge Dovenas 
found the disposition of Greeley, it was a basis 
on which they could strike out in their future ac- 
tion, 

Mr. Chairman, there is strong evidence of one 
other meeting; and now, in*order to show that 
there was a very strange gathering at the Sena- 
tor’s, I will read a quotation from the New York 
That quotation is a dispatch from this 


\.city to the New York Tribune, which will be 


found in a letter to the Washington Union, under 
date of August 22, 1858. It is as follows: 


© The Republican Senators held a consultation last night 
with Senator Doveias, at his house, which was satisfactory to 
both parties.”? 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Who is the author of 
that? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. [tis from a letter 
in the Washington Union, of the date I have indi- 
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cated, signed ** Northwest.’’ I cite it beeause it 
is quoted here asa dispatch that appeared in the 
New York Tribune. 

Mr. LOGAN, Will my colleague allow me 
to ask him who * Northwest’”’ Is he any re- 
lation to the great Northwest that we hear of— 
Indiana, Hlinois, and Ohio—or what is he? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, That must be 
about the last interruption | shall get from that 
{Laughter.] I eite this to show 


is? 


quarter, [ judge. 


that there was a dispatch sent from Washington | 


indicating that there was a consultation of Repub- 
lican Senators with Judge Dovaenas, at his own 
house; and while it may be news to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues who are present, there are those 
who hear me who know that itis a part of the 
history of those umes, 
made in the Washington Union, the authoritative 
organ of the Democratic party, that there bad been 
a consultation of Republican Senators at the house 
of Juage Douerias,and that both parties were sat- 
isfied therewith. 

Mr. FOUKE, Will my colleague permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FOUKE. At what date did that consul- 
tation take place between Judge Doug Las and 
Republican Senators? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. This letter was 
written, as | have before stated, in August, 1858, 
and it refers to a dispatch, which, it states, had 
been before that sent to the Tribune. 

Mr. FOUKE. My colleague knows who were 
the Republican Senators at that day ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 1 suppose I do. 

Mr. FOUKL. They are now in the city, most 
of them, are they not? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I presume so. 

Mr. FOUKE. 1 would ask my colleague if he 
has ever tried to get this information from the 
Republican Senators now in this city. I believe, 
according to the law, tt is always better to pro- 
duce the most direct proof of which the case is 
susceptible, than to go round and get the declara- 
tion of some ** Northwest’? upon the subject, 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Lam obliged to 
my other colleague for his most luminous expo- 
siuon of the law. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, 
it is true, and many of those who hear me know 
that it is a partof the history of those times, that 
these consultations were spoken of publicly in 
the streets; that Senators did hold these consulta- 
tions. [donot know, | have not stopped to inquire, 
who they were. If gentlemen want to find out 
who these Republican Senators were, let them in- 
quire, and they will find that there was more com- 
plicity in this coalition than they now dream of, 

i now propose to read a letter from a gentleman 
in Lilinois, in relation to these meetings at the 
Senator’s house, and I think it will be admitted 
as pretty good evidence: 

Peoria, ILutNors, January 6, 1860. 

Sin: VYourfavor of January 2 is received, and contents 
noted. In reply, | would say, that while in Washington last 
week, | was informed, by a prominent and responsible 
Democrat, who had the means of knowing, that Senator 
Wises, and other prominent Republicans in and out of 
Congress, during and alter the discussion of the Lecomp 


ton constitution in Congress, were frequently in private 
political consultation at the house of Judge Doveias; and! 


Here was adefinite charge | 


do know, that atterwards'the New York Tribune did favor | 


the election of Judge Dove tas to the United States Senate ; 
and that extracts trom that journal, so favering him, were 
copied in several of the Democratic papers in the State of 
Iinois during the campaign of 1858. 

Lam prepared te give the name of the gentleman from 
whom 1 received the information, when i can have any 
practical good effect, 

Respectully yours, G. W. RANEY. 


To Hon. WiitiamM Kettoea, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 


Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman inform me 
who this Mr. Raney is? 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. He is the post- 


master appointed by the President of the United | 


States for the city of Peoria. 

Mr. LOGAN, Is he not an enemy of Judge 
Dovenas? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I believe in this letter 
the statement is, that he was so informed. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Yes, sir; and 
wil! give his authority, if necessary. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very good, I have no doubt. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of lilinois, There is another | 
I hove it will | 


small fire froma small battery 


j 
; 
«| 
| 


j 





| soon be silenced, and then they will all be silenced. 


| (Laughter.] 


Mr. LOGAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Now, sir, I come 
to another proposition, which is, the motive of 
these consultauons. Why did Senators meet at 
that house in consultation, and how were both 
parties satisfied ? 

Mr. LOGAN. 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
again. 
shall not be able to get through before my hour 
will have expired. 

Mr. LOGAN. I simply want to ask my col- 
league, and | hope it will not be taken out of his 
ume, whether this Mr. Raney, whose letter he 


I cannot yield 


You see my time is passing away, and | | 


Will my colleague allow me to | 


has just read, is not a known enemy of Judge | 


Dove.as? 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I will state that | 


Mr. Raney is a violent party man, 
Mr. LOGAN. That does not answer the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. And I will state 


that he is a Democrat, and at the head of the Dem- | 
ocratic party, as I believe, in the county and city | 


of Peoria. “He belongs to that wing of the Dem- 


/ocratic party known as the Administration, or 


He has been a warm 
He is now, I believe, 


Buchanan Democracy. 
friend of Judge DovuGctas. 
politically opposed to him. 
Mr. LOGAN. An enemy to him, in short. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. You must settle 


these matters among yourselves. He is opposed, | 
/as Lunderstand, to tae nomination of Judge Dove- | 


Las at Charleston. 
Mr. LOGAN. And, I take it, gives you this 
statement in order to injure Judge DovGuas. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. When he was in | 


this city, | saw himand conversed with him upon 
the subject of the statements I had made. He in- 
timated that he had some knowledge upon that 
subject. After his. return | wrote him, and in 
reply received the letter | have read. 

Mr. FOUKE. He is the man who was paid 
$410 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
for that kind of remark. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes that gen- 





I cannot yield 


tlemen will not indulge in this kind of colloquial | 


debate. 
Mr. FOUKE. Very well; go on. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. Now, sir, I have 


| shown that these conferences were held; and now, | 
| will any gentleman tell me that all these meetings | 


were held night after night and day after day, 


without arranging and concocting some political | 


scheme ? Will any gentleman tell me that in these 


repeated conferences of Senators and others, they 
| had one sole motive, one single political measure in 





| 


} 


| view, and that the a8 am 


uestion, which 
could in no way be affected by them? No, sir. 
Having shown that they were in conference by 
night and by day,in private and in public, 1 pro- 
pose now to show what were the fruits of that 
coalition or attempted coalition, 

I stated that Greeley was conniving and schem- 
ing to accomplish the election of Judge Dovetas. 
At the time 


Judge Dovetas in the State of Illinois. 
sir, | propose to judge of this tree by its fruits. 


1 now propose to shew that, growing out of these 


secret meetings, from this time and place of con- 
spiracy, the first fruits were borne and seen in 


| this very House. Meetings at midnight had taken 


place; meetings under the shadow of the wall had 
been held, and it was time now to feel the polit- 
ical public pulse; it was time to inquire how the 
vxeople would stand this matter of confederacy 

tween sworn enemies. Well, sir, the experi- 
ment was tried. Here, standing not five feet from 
where now I stand, a Republican Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts came out and 
proclaimed for Doveras. 1 will read it from the 
Globe: 

** 1 think it the first duty of Republicans to extinguish 
the doughfaces, but I hold it also their duty to bear testi- 
mony as to the manner in which the Dovetas men—and 
they will pardon me for giving them the name of their gal- 
lant and gifted leader—to bear testimony to the manner in 
which they have borne themselves. They have kept the 
taith ” - * - - > - - - - 


made the statement, my colleague | 
denied that Greeley had favored the reélection of | 


Well, | 
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' been in consultation with them. 


| the great struggle in Illinois. 
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“Tsay it isdue to them that we should say thar: 
have borne the brunt of the battle, and that they, wie, 
from New York, Pennsylvania, or Hlinvis, have ken. 
whiteness of their souls, and have made arecord w hich “s 
lain in light; and if my voice van have any weight wir), nas 
young men of the couutry where those MEN dWell, | choy, 
say to them, *‘Siand by these men with al} your 
enthusiasm. Stand by them without distinction of party.» 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Who was thar: 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr. Berniy 
Game, of Massachusetts. [Laughter.] That jc» 
name I know Democrats love to honor. Here en 
a pointing to the future. They had ascertaiy,9 


Should 


}Oung 


d 
ae ley had 
; After the V had 
consulted with Greeley, and after Senators a), 
after men outside of Congress had consulted, it 
was left to my distinguished friend from Masva. 
chusetts [Mr. Burtincame] to make the firs; pub- 
lic demonstration in this House in favor of \), 
Dove.as element. He said here that “they }, 
kept the whiteness of their souls,”’ and that tj 
**reeord was laid in light;’’ and he ealled yy 
the young men, with all their young enthusia: 
to go for the DovueLas men. 


id 
7 asm, 
Justin advance y 
Dove Las was » 
candidate for the Senator from that State, 4 


| day before the speech of Mr.-Buruiweame ; 


speeches were made from which 1 have read 
Knowing that Judge Doveias was a candiday, 
knowing that the great struggle for the Sep 

was to come off-in Illinois, he boldly and py). 
licly proclaimed himself in favor of the Dover 
men in the State of Illinois. He knew, sir, tj: 
the political element which sustained the Dorg. 
Las Democratic members of Congress in ti: 


| election, would also sustain the election of mo. 


bers of the Legislature who were in favor of «\) 
defeat of the patriot Lincoln and the election of 
Doveétas to the United States Senate; and thy: 


_ anything that aided the election of a majority 


_ate of the United States. 








| 
| 
| 





the members to the Legislature of the Dorve.as 
school of politics, carried DovuG as into the § 
That is the first fru 
the outcrop of this conspiracy, which 1 belie 
was schemed, concocted, and counseled in thy 
very conference of which I have spoken. 
flere the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s hour has 
now expired, 

Mr. CURRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Llinois. I ask the genth- 
man to yield to me to conclude my remarks. 

Mr, CURRY. I have no desire to participa 
in this Illinois controversy; and if it does wot 
come out of my time, I am willing to yield, tha 
it may go on this evening. 1 will yield to the g 
tleman and to his colleagues who may desire | 


_ reply, if it is the understanding that I shall be ev- 


titled to the floorinthe morning. I do not wantt 
go on with my remarks this evening, in anyeveut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state (i 
proposition to the House. The gentleman from 
Alabama is entitled to the floor, and he is willing 
to yield it, provided he shall have the floor \o- 
morrow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must object, unless there 
is a condition attached that the appropriation »! 
in the committee shall be considered before tv 
committee goes to the general discussion. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I beg the gentlema 
not to interpose his objection now. 

Mr. CURRY. Then, with the understanding 
that I shall have the floor to-morrow, [ yield © 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

_The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no obj° 
tion. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr. Chairma, 
I am grateful to the committee for this mark of "'s 
courtesy. I propose to show one other fruil 0! 
what [ esteem a part of this coalition. ; 

Mr. VANCE. Has the gentleman the floor’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Av 
bama has yielded the floor on the understands 
that he is to have it to-morrow. ' 

Mr. VANCE. For how long a time has tt 
gentleman from Illinois the floor? 

Mr. CURRY. Ido not propose to yicld the 
floor altogether. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, Letme go throvs" 
with my proofs. It is now past four o'clock, d 
no other gentleman, J presume, wants to oeeupy 


the fleor to-day 
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Mr. VANCE. There are some gentlemen upon 

“oor besides those who represent the peculiar 

ete of Judze Doveras,and who are anxious 

ehten the country in regard to their own 

- Mr W \SHBURN, of Maine. Objection comes 
Ir. W2 


‘ 


Phe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please 
enapend for one moment. ‘The gentleman from 
\ ‘yama was entitled to the floor, and he yielded 
non the express understanding that he was to 
have the floor im the morning. 
~ Mr, CURRY. All difficulty will be obviated, 
‘oho wentleman from 
orion of time that he purposes to occupy in 
reluding his speech. nes 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I am about half 


through. E 
“Mr. VANCE. I object to any such arrange- 


mT he CHAIRMAN. The objection comes too 


\{r. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I will proceed. | 


Illinois will designate the || 


"Mr. FLORENCE. Entirely too late. There | 


wag unanimous consent to the gentleman from 
iilinois going on and finishing his speech. It was 

the understanding that the gentleman’s col- 
oagues, if they desired it, might participate in 
the debate. Under the understanding which has 


taken place, 1 presume these gentlemen may go | 


on with this debate until to-morrow at twelve 
? le 
Mr. MeCLERNAND Let me have the atten- 
, of the honorable gentleman from Alabama. 
] desire. with the permission of ny friend, to oc- 
ipy the attention of the committee some eight 
-ten minates. I think I shall not exceed fifteen 
minutes. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I will go on. 
Mr. Chairman, immediately after this demon- 
tion in the House, Horace Greeley, whom I 
have already mentioned, himself endeavored, to 
ire the election of Judge Doveras. I propose 
id from a letter of Mr. Bailhache, the editor 
of the Iinois State Journal. 
Mr. VANCE. 
sof the House require that no member shall 
k more than an hour, except by general con- 
L objected to the gentleman from Illinois 
occupying the floor more than the time allotted 
tohim under the rules. I deny that the gentle- 
wan ean do indirectly what the rules prohibit him 
: directly. 


1 doing 


I rise to a point of order. The | 


. Che CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state to the | 


genteman from North Carolina, [Mr. Vance,] 

tthe question was distinctly put to the com- 

; and the Chair heard no objection, and 

so announced, 

Carolina made an objection, it did not reach the 
{ - 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to say that I 


If the gentleman from North . 


wd the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 


Vance E| object. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Vance] desire to 
prevent me ftom bringing this evidence before the 

Louse and country ?- 


Mr. VANCE. fam willing that Judge Dove- | 


Las and the Republicans should tear.each other’s 
eyes out, if they wish. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of IHlinois. 
right 


give the opportunity. 


Mr. JENKINS. ‘I think the consent upon this || 


We will do a | 
good job in one direction, if you will only | 


side of the House was given with the understand- | 


ig that the other gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


McCrernanp] should have an opportunity to | 


reply to-day. 


Mr. FLORENCE. There was no qualification; | 


let fairn 8s prevail; the leave was unconditional. 
I will simply state what I understood this agree- 
mi nt to be. 
‘us quarrel or controversy. I desire simply that 
fairness all around should be shown. I have no 
‘nterest ordesire,except that the agreement which 
was made should be maintained. 

_ Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I understand that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ke.toge] asked 
permission to proceed for a few moments. Since 
‘iat consent was given, he has informed us that 
Le is not half through his speech yet. I, there- 
fore, must object. 


New Serres—No. 11. . 


I am sure I can have no interest in | 





Several Members. It is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not under- 
stand that there was any limit as to the time. 

Several Memsers. Goon! Goon! 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I read from a 


_ letter addresged to me by Mr. Bailhache, of the 


| when they do not wish to hear. 


Illinois State Journal, in relation to his conversa- 
tion with Greeley, in which he says: 
Orrice DaiLy IvurNots State Journat, 
SPRINGFIELD, December 13, 1839. 
Dear Sir: ° « * . I myself had a con- 
versation with Greeley, in his own office, in August, 1858, 
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in which he said, substantially, that we (Illinois Republl- | 
eans) had made a great mistake in not taking up Dovue.as | 


as our candidate forthe Senate ; and further, that we would 
one day acknowledge the fact. I was indignant, end told 


him we did not desire success upon such terms ; that it would | 


demoralize our party in Illinois, &c.; whereupon he said 
some other party would arise in its place, and more of the 
same sort. 
broken, and I hope it will be. * * * 

Yours, BAILUACHE & BAKER, 


Hon. Wititam Ketioce. per B alnmacne. 


Mr. LEAKE. I did not consent to any agree- 
ment, and therefore I call the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ketroce] to order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the 


committee to give consent to the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. Keiioce] to proceed, and the ob- || 
_ of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. || 


EAKE,| at this time, is too late. 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
what ruling the Chair makes as to the state of 
facts that has arisen here. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I will make a 
proposition that will put an end to this matter. I 
never did, and I never will, speak to gentlemen 
And as the time 
will come when I can again get the floor, if gen- 


His influence (in Lilinois at least) ought to be | 
* . 


I should be glad to know | 


tlemen do not wish me to proceed now, | willde- | 
sist from saying anything further at present, and 


seek some other occasion upon which to finish | 


my remarks. 


Mr. HINDMAN. I do not desire to prevent 


| the gentleman from finishing his remarks. What 


| I desire is thiz: that he should be allowed a rea- | 


sonable time—say half an hour—so that his col- 
league [Mr. McCLernanp] may have an oppor- 
tunity to reply to him this evening. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I would ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Kettoge] how long it will 


| take him to conclude. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 


I think I can get 


| through in a half or three quarters of an hour. 


Mr. ASHMORE. I have no particular inter- 
est in the debate now going on. But as I know 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ketroge] has 


been interrupted over and over again, Lam willing || 


| to yield the floor to him as a matter of courtesy. | 


[ hope the House will consent to let him go on; 
and after that, that the House will allow his col- 


| league ten or fifteen minutes before the adjourn- 
| ment to reply. 





utes, if he wants it. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Let him have sixty min- 


Mr. ASHMORE. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. In the letter I 


have read here, there is a clear indication of the || 


feeling and disposition of Mr. Greeley. 
Mr. LOGAN. Will my colleague state who 


Mr. Bailhache is, what his politics are, and what 


| paper he is editor of? 
| pay 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 


I have already 


said that Mr. Bailhache is the editor of the Illinois || 


State Journal, published at Springfield, Hlinois; 
and he is a true and pure Republican. 
his statement of his conference with Mr. Greeley, 
in relation to the great contest then going on in 
the State of Illinois; and there Greeley distinctly 
avows his preference for Mr. Dovc.as—and mark, 
that was after the conference at Washington; after 


I hope the gentleman wiil | 
| be allowed to proceed with that understanding. 


Here is | 


the contest had commenced—witha view toinduce | 


him to desist from his opposition to Mr. Lincoln, 
and his adherence to Judge Dovatas in that elec- 
tion. He replied to an Illinois Republican that 
we had made a mistake. Now, how did he know 
that there had been a mistake made? If he knew 
at all, he must have derived his information from 
the consultations he had had with Judge Dove- 
Las himself, or he could not have spoken as con- 
fidently as he did, But, irrespective of that, it fixes, 
beyond all controversy, the truth of my position, 
that he was scheming and endeavoring to clect 


\|-was for Judge Dovetas or not. 


| 
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Judge Dovetas to the Senate of the United States. 

jut what strikes me with more astonishment, 
with more absolute surprise, is the fact that, when 
he was told that the course he was parening would 
demoralize and destroy the Republican party in 
Illinois, he coolly declared that, if it did, a new 
party would arise in its place. Now, let me say 
to Illinois Republicans, and Republicans every- 
where, that, in this matter, he was willing to haz- 
ard the defeat of the Republican party, and its 
| utter demoralization and destruction, rather than 
| the defeat of Judge Doveras. This was the per- 
tinacity with which he adhered to the political 
fortunes of Judge Dovetas. 

I now propose to read another letter in relation 
to the position occupied by Mr. Greeley in that 
great contest. It is a letter addressed to myself, 
dated apenaenns Illinois, December 26, 1859, 
written by Mr. Powell, who was the former su- 
perintendent of public schools in our State. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. He is a Republican, 
| is he not? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
and true Republican. 





He is a good 
His letter is as follows: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 
December 26, 1859. 

Dear Sir: During the pendency of the struggle upon the 
Lecompton bill in the House of Representatives, in the 
spring of 1858, I saw several Ictters from Mr. Greeley to Re. 
publicans in this State, commending the course of Mr. 
Dovetas in his opposition to the nefarious and wicked 
| scheme of forcing a pro-slavery constitution down the 
throats of an outraged people. 

In one of those letters, directed to Mr. John O. Johnson, 
then writing in my office, (that of superintendent of public 
instruction,) Mr. Greeley expressed it as his decided opin- 
ion that, both from motives of policy and as a matter of 
strict justice to Mr. Doueras himself, the Republicans of 
Iilinois ought to unite with the friends of Mr. Dovuatas in 
returning him to the Senate. 

Mr. Greeley’s letter was regarded at the time by the whole 
Republican State administration here as a most remarkable 
political document, both on account of the recommenda- 
tion it contained, and the source from which it came. 

After a full and free consultation with the Republican 

State officers, Mr. Johnson replied at length to Mr. Greeley’s 
letter, stating the objections entertained, so far as he knew, 
by the Republicans of Llinois to Mr. Greeley’s recom- 
mendations; and closed the letter by saying that he was 
authorized to state that the whole Republican State ad- 
ministration were unanimously and unalterably opposed to 
any coalition with Mr. Dovetas looking to his retuen to the 
Senate; as they had no confidence whatever in either the 
man or his profession of principles ; a prognostication which 
I think has been sufficiently verified by Mr. DovGLas’s re- 
cent course to satisfy even Mr. Greeley himself. 
| A number of letters are in the hands of leading Repub- 
licans in this State, in which Mr. Greeley expressed views 
| similar to those communicated to Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Greeley, as he says in his article in the Tribune, may 
| nothave entered into any specific bargain with Mr.DouGLas 
agreeing to helpreturn Mr. Doveuas to the Senate, in case 
he continued his opposition to the Lecompton measure ; 
but that he did endeavor to bring about such a result, there 
is an abundance of evidence in the hands of the Republicans 
of this State to satisfy any candid and honest man. 

My sense of justice impels me to place this statement of 
| facts at your disposal, hoping it may aid you in vindicating 

yourself against the outrageous and unwarranted assaults 
made upon you through the columns of the Tribune, 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, &c., 

W.H. POWELL. 





Hon. Witu1aM KELLoge, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Powell was superintendant of public in- 
struction, and Mr. Johnson, to whom the Ietter 
referred to was addressed, was secretary of the 
Republican State central committee. Hence it 
was a letter addressed politically and officially in 
that capacity to the Republicans of Illinois, and 
is the most direct and unequivocal interference on 
the partof Mr. Greeley to carry the State of Ili- 
nois for Judge Doveias. It may be said that 
Judge Dove as never knew this. Then let the 
gentleman wait until I shall have introduced an- 
other part ef the evidence to sustain my proposi- 
tion as against him. 

1 now propose, Mr. Chairman, to read an ex- 
tract from A anihda paper. It is taken from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, which | understand—thougt: 
I may be mistaken—-is the Doveias organ in the 
State of Ohio. Itgives the statement of Mr. Lin- 
| coln in reference to the fact whether Mr. Greeley 
It is the state- 
| ment of a man who, best of all men, could and 
| would be likely to know who were his friends, and 
| who his enemies, in that great conflict in Illinois, 
| 
| 


in 1858. He gives the evidence in favor of the 
peoreanes I made, that Mr. Greeley was for Judge 
| Doveras in that campaign. [thas additional force 
from the fact that, being the opinion of Mr. Lin- 
| coln, it is quoted and published in the Doveias 
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papers to show the power that Doveras has in 
managing both friends and foes. Mere is the 
article: 


or Dovuatas’s CHANCES AT 
Cuarcesrox.—Wilhiain UW. Gill, the editor of the Leaven 
worth (Kaneas) Herald, lately traveled in Iinois with 
Abraham Lincoln, Dovetas’s cempetitor for the Senate. 
Mr. Giil say 

“ ¢ We inquired of him what he thought of Dougias’s 
chances at Charleston. * Well,”’ he replied, “ were it not 
for certain matters that I Know transpired, which Lregarded 
at one time among the impos-ibilities, | would say he stood 
ne oossible chance. tf reter,’’ said he,“ to the fact that, in 
the Hlinois contest with myself, he had the sympathy and 
supportot Greeley, of Bortincameand WiLson of Massa 
chusetts, and other leading Republicans; that, at the same 
time, he received the support of Wise and BreckinripGe, 
and other southern men; that he took direct issue with 
the Administration, and secured, against all its power, 
one handred and twenty-five thousand out of the one 
hundred and thirty thousand Democratic votes castin the 
State. A man,’’ he continued, * thatcan bring such influ- 
ences 10 bear with his own exertions, may play the d—1 at 
Charleston,.”?? 


* LINCOLN’s OprINIoNn 


That, sir, was published to show the strength 
of Judge Dove as; and itis proved by the decla- 
ration of Mr. Lincoln. 

I have also a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Pangborn, of the State of Massachusetts, con- 
firming the proposiuion that Senator Wiison, 

and other Republicans of the East, were in favor 
of the election of Judge Dove as, and that they 
aided him, as I believe, materially, in securing 
the result of that election. I will send it to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read. : 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

Wasutneton, March 3, 1860. 

Dear Sir: Inquiries having been made in regard to the 
impression that prevailed in Massachusetts among the Re- 
publicans, in relation to the position of Senator Dova.as, 
during and subsequent to the so-called Lecompton contest 
in the Thirty-Fifth Congress, and in relation to the attitude 
of the two great parties in relation to the senatorial can- 
vass in Ilinois, Tam able, in reply, to state: 

That, at that time, many Republicans in New England 
were induced to believe that Mr. Dovatas had resolved to 
abandon the Democratie and join the Republican party ; 
and, entertaining that belief, they condemned the Hiinois 
Republicans for having nominated Mr. Lincoln in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Doveras. 

i remember that Senator Winson, of Massachusetts, was 
especially earnest in the expression of his opinion to this 
effect. He frequently remarked, and in the hearing of many 
persons, that **he knew that Mr. Dove Las was all right; 
that * he intended to act with the Republicans ;° that * the 
Republicans of Hlinois had committed a fatal mistake in 
running Mr. Lincoln, and in opposing Mr. Doveras’s re- 
election; and that, but for his course of action, Déue@tas 
would certainly be with the Republican party in 1860.°? He 
often stated that this was understood at Washington ; and 
he treeiy and emphatically criticised the actionot Mr. Lin- 
coln’s friends, and declared his own confidence in the pur 


pose of Mr. Dovetas to leave the Democratic party and | 


unite with us. 

Some other gentlemen, who had been at Washington 
during the Lecompton contest, concurred with Senator 
Witson in his opinion; but [ think the great majority of 
the Republicans of Massachusetts distrusted the correct- 
ness of Mr. Witson’s judgment in this case, although they 
understood that Senator WiLson based his expressed opin- 
ion of Mr. Dovenas’s position upon his own personal 
knowledge of that gentleman’s intentions. 

Such was my own understanding, derived from frequent 


conversations with Senator Witsan and others; and, of 


the main facts herein stated, there can be no question, and 
my reco}lection of these circumstances can be corroborated 


by very many of the active and prominent Republicans of 


Massachusetts. 
You are at liberty to make such use of this letter as you 
may deem proper. 
I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. K. PANGBORN. 
Hon. Wintiam Ketioaa. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 


there is some significance in that letter. It re- 
quires more than ordmary attention. I have 


proved that Mr. Wixson was in conference and 
consultation at Judge Doveias’s own house. | 
have proved that after these confereneés, amember 
from Massachusetts upon this floor espoused the 
cause of Judge Dovcias. lL now prove, by this 
letter, that Senator Winson, after going to his 
eastern home, looking down upon the fight that 
was being had upon the prairies of Illinois, charged 
that we were wrong, in strong and severe language; 
that Dove.as ought to have been elected, and that 
he knew reasons why Dovetas should have been 
our choice, He is proved to have been in a con- 
dition to know Dove as’s position; and knowing 
that, I never doubted Senator Witson’s integrity 
of motive in the advice he gave, though it was 
damaging to us in its effects, but did doubt his 
estimate of the man. Having proved this con- 
dition of things, now I prove that he proclaimed in 
» Massachusetts that he knew that Dovetas would 
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of the pluck of the little giant. 


| be with us, and that we had made a great mistake 


in that matter. How did the Senator speak? As 
a mere matter of opinion? Certainly not. He 
spoke as a matter of knowledge. 
that he knew that, and censured the Republicans 
who were making that gallant fight, for not taking 
up their adversary, and leaving the honored, the 
patriotic, and glorious Lincoln to his fate and 
defeat. 

Now, sir, there is another thing in that letter 


He declared | 


to which [I wish to call the attention of the com- | 


mittee. Many other Republicans in the State of 
Massachusetts, basing their opinions upow what 
they learned in Washington, were clearly in favor 
of our taking Judge Dovgias and making him 
our Senator. That was the aid and sympathy that 
we got from eastern politicians; and when I dared 


to indicate it to this House, I brought down the | 


anathemas of the Tribune and of the DouGLas men 


upon me for making the charge that we were un- 
fairly dealt by in that great struggle by Repub- | 


lican politicians outside of our State?) Have I 
aared it?) Do you believe, from this proof, that 
Vitson was in consultation with Dovetas? Do 
you believe that WiLson knew whereof he spake ? 
Why, sir, he had the means of knowing, and said 

he knew! That is the support that western Re- 

publicans get when they make their utmost efforts 
to wheel their State into line as a Republican 

State. 

I close this class of evidence against Mr. Gree- 
ley. 1 have proved my charge upon him and 
upon other Republicans. I leave that branch of 
the subject. I would like, however, to reply, for 
a moment, to what | esteem the immoral and dis- 
honest proposition of Mr. Greeley in relation to 
the admiration that he now has for Mr. Doveéuas. 
He states that there is ene tic left between him 
and Judge DovaG.as, and that is his admiration 


Doveias had recommended Tom Paine’s Age of 
Reason, however inadvertently, he would never 
have retracted it. I had learned, sir, all my life, 
that the most honorable act a man could perform 
was, When he had done a wrong, to make retrac- 
tion and redress; but when a man has commit- 
ted a violation of morals, when he has recom- 
mended heresy against the statutes of the living 
God, we are told by Greeley that he is an honor- 
able man, if he will only stand to it and defy his 
adversaries. Sir, a man who would send heresy 
broadcast through the land, poisoning the minds 
of our youths, and debauching those of men of 
riper years, and then refuse to retract, such a 
man would stab virtue to the heart; would blot 


| out the moral lights around him, and, in the dark- 


ness of that moral night would congratulate him- 
self upon the ruin he had wrought. Such aman 
should be, and in my judgment is, the good man’s 


| hate and the just man’s scorn. 


Mr. Chairman, I now turn to the other branch 
of this case, and shall discuss fora little time that 
which I think convicts Judge Dovetas himself. 
Sir, under all these seductions, under all these 
efforts on the part of Republicans outside of Illi- 
nois, there is one thing upon which I congratu- 
late myself. I congratulate you, sir; | congratu- 
late my Senator, [Mr. TrumBu.t,] that when these 
rropositions were made, not one Republican of 

llinois was found who would entertain them for 
amoment. They had to go outside the State to 


He says that if | 


make coalitions. | remember having frequent con- | 
} 


sultations with Senator TrumBu.t, with you, sir, 
my colleague, Wasupurne, and with Love- 
soy, and with Farnsworrn, and that we, upon 
every occasion, denounced the proposition and 
repudiated it; and but for that and the manly sup- 
port we received from our friends at home, we 
should have been broken, ruined, and demoral- 
ized as a party in Illinois. 
ated our course, and when we went to our con- 
stituents and met the warm grasp of the hand of 
the honest laboring men, they bid congratulate 
you, sir, and me, and our colleagues, that we had 
not been seduced; and, Greeley to the contrary 


The people appreci- | 


notwithstanding, the Republicans of Ilinois will | 


sustain men, and will only sustain them when 
ony fight for principle on an issue fairly and hon- 
orably made. 

I wish now to recur to the letter of Judge Dove- 
tas. My colleague (Mr. McC.iernanp] found 


it necessary, in the discharge of his duty, te have | 


| 


' 
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placed upon the records of this House the ¢ 
lowing letter of Judge Dovexas: ai 


December 7. \s- 
My pear Str: Your note is just received. inten 
MANS the 


that Mr. Ketvoaa, of Illinois, in the course of a diser 
in the House of Representatives, to-day, made the f i masiOg 
charge against me: ~nOWing 
“ Mr. Ketcoca, of [linois. I charge that Mr. ¢ 
Was again and again, with others, in consultation 
parlor of Judge Dovuetas, planning and scheming the » 
tion of Judge Dovcias to the Senate of the United — 
trom the State of Hlinois.”’ State 
Now, while it is true that men of all shades 
opinion have been in the habit of visiting 
the ten years I have kept house in Washington, and 
it may be true that Mr. Greeley, among others, may rn 
Visited at my house within that time, it is Wholly u a 
that Lever planned or schemed, or had any arrangem : 
whatever with Mr. Greeley, at my house or elsewhere 
the purpose of securing my reélection to the Senate of - 
United States. On the contrary, the charge, in all its — 
and import, is utterly false. Parts 
Very truly, your friend, 






Ireeley 


in t} 


of Politica) 
at my house go, 


S. A. DOUGLAs. 
Hon. J. A. MeCLerNann, House of Representatives. 


The courtly language of the Senator may ho » 
propriate in the other end of the Capitol. He sav. 
that the statement in its import is false. Now.a, 
let me for one moment put side by side the |o.. 
of Judge Dovetas and that of Horace Groploe 
Judge Dove.as says that Greeley might have yc. 
ited his house; that gentlemen of all shades of po\y. 
ical opinion were in the habit of visiting his hoys». 
and there leaves the matter of Greeley’s yisj: y, 
him. Now, sir, the clear import of that is, tip 
fair construction of that language is, a denial th: 
Greeley was ever with him, consulting in p 
tion to political matters; otherwise he could yo; 
by his denial have proved that what I said ws 
false, when I said he was there consulting jy yy. 
lation to political matters, 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I did not understan4 
you to say, upon your responsibility, that the 
charge was true. You stated it from hearsay, 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Yes, sir; by: | 
was arguing upon the subject of these letters, and 
[ will not be drawn off from them. I was stating 
that the legitimate inference of the letter of Jude 
Dovetas was a denial that Greeley was ever: 
his house upon political subjects. Yet Gre 
says he was there twice, consulting with Judy: 
Dovaetas himself. Now, then, if Judge Doveras’s 
letter was toany extenta refutation of my charge, 
is not Greeley’s letter an absolute refutation 
the only reasonable construction to be placed 
upon the letter of Judge Dovaias? Place thes 
letters side by side, and the import of one is d- 
rectly opposed to the import of the other. Ow 
or the other either sought to deceive a casus 
reader, or else they come in conflict with each 
other in point of fact. 

Now, sir, Judge Dove.as says my statemmn! 


| is false in its import; that it is false in every pow! 


of view. lask, isit false that Greeley was ther’ 
1 ask, is it false that Witson wasthere?  Lask,.s 
itfalse that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Co- 
FAX] was there? IL ask, is it false that they wer 


| meeting there with Senators in consultation and 


in caucus? Let honest men judge. If Judge 
Dove.as is not mistaken in the import or char 
acter of his letter, then [am mistaken vastly! 
my judgment of what language means. But! 
leave that matter. 7 

I now propose to show what was the positio! 
of Judge Dovetas, as explained by himself a’ 
known to Republicans, upon this great issue 0! 
slavery. I propose to show what he induced Re- 
publicans to believe; to show what he declared 
and stated to them was his position; and then! 
shall have nearly done with these matters. If my 
friend Covope has not left the Hall, I will prov’ 
by him what was his position, and if he has,! 
shall state what he will prove when he comes!" 

Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk a! 
extract from a communication that appeared no! 
long since in the Chicago Journal, a leading «v4 
reliable Republican paper in the State of [{lino's, 
signed, I believe, **H.”? I wish to say, also, the" 


, T have ascertained who the author of that article 


j 
| 
j 
| 
} 
i 


is. He is a gentleman well known in the ely” 
Washington, a respectable, responsible and reli 
ble man, and if Judge Doveras desires his nam’ 
I am authorized to give it. I ask the Clerk to read 
the article. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“This train of thought carries me back to the beginn'"s 
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rhe Thirty . 
1 = of policy marked out by Mr. Buchanan for the 
ie ev oracy, and opposed the Lecompton constitution. He 
D : under the law socially and politically with the Demo- 


, The remarkable expressions he used to make about 


-rats. 


‘of slavery and to advance freedom, and what he pur 


ress 0 


d dou 


? 
siave 


Fifth Congress, when Mr. Doves broke from | 


tH 


cord, What he had done in the party to stop the prog, | 


i in the future to destroy the intentions of the | 
nower, Will never be erased from my memory, as they | 
' 


ver can be from the minds of hundreds of others who || 


heard the same things. e taf 

es He said that when he started out in his opposition to 
Lecompton he was merely making fight on a single meas- 
. e, and! 


was a 


ower arrayed against him like a pack of wolves. [nmak- 


aa d to stand off and view the men with whom he had 
bon acting ; that he was ashamed he had ever been caught 
in such COMpany 5 that they were a set of unprincipled 
jpmagogues, bent Upon perpetuating slavery; and by the 
one reise of that unequal and unfair power, to control the 
Government or break up the Union ; and that he intended 
prevent their doing either. His denunciations of the fire- 
s+ neither for the parlor nor the newspaper. 
He insisted that he would never be driven from the party, 


jot against the party; but a blow at Lecompton | 
blow at slavery, and he soon found the whole slave 


the fight against this power, he remarked that he was | 


oaters were af times very severe, and couched in language | 


put wouldremain in it until he exposed the Administration | 


ind the disunionists ; and when he went out, he would go | 


of bis own accord. He was in the habit of remarking that 


itwas policy for him to remain in the party, in order to hold 


ertain of the rank and file, so that if he went over frém the 
Democracy to any other party he would be able to take the 
orowd along with him; and when he got them all over, he 
would cut down the bridges, and sink the boats. 

«On one oceasion, I waited upon him to ascertain if the 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Will my colleague give 


the author and the date of that letter? 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. The 
Washington, February 23, 1860. 
Mr. McCLERNAND. That 
speech. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
Mr. McCLERNAND. 
the author? 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 


date is 
is since your 


Yes, sir; since. 
What is the name of 


It is signed H. 


I have already stated that I was authorized to give 


the name of the writer if Judge Dovetas desires it. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I ask for the name 
now. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Does Judge 
Dove.as authorize you to ask for it? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I will take the respons- 
ibility. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. If you ask it 
with his authority you shall have it. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I take that responsi- 
bility as his friend, and I denounce it as a manu- 
factured statement, and the evidence of a straw 
man. 

Mr. LOGAN. Give us the name. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I will give the 


name of a gentleman who gave a not more flat- 


| tering account of the political position of Senator | 


report was true that he and Buchanan had had an interview | 


for the purpose of settling their dispute. 
as the correspondent of a leading Republican organ, I had 


represented him fairly, and the report, iftrue, tended tocom- | 


promise my position, and [ thought, theretore, that I was 
eptitled to a fair answer to a fair question. 

«“[ asked him to say to me frankly if there was any truth 
in the report. Putting a hand on each shoulder, and look- 
ing me square in the face, he said: ‘I authorize you to say 
that there is not a word of truth in the report.’ Adding, that 
there never would be any union between him and Buch- 
anan, unless the latter saw fit to come to himand stand by 
his side on the platform of popular sovereignty. 

“Inthe interview he repeated many things that he had said 
before, to convinee me and others that he was earnestly and 
honestly on the side of the North, against the slave power, 


I said to him that, | 


and should be found fighting in the ranks of the great north- | 


ern party in 1860. In this interview he also used an ex- 


pression Which a distinguished Republican member of the || 


Thirty- Fifth Congress informed me he used to him in a 


mversation he held with him at the commencement ofthe | 


Lecompton struggle, to ascertain his views concerning his 
Dovetas’s) future intentions. After talking awhile with 
Dovetas, | inquired of him if he knew where his present 


ourse (meaning his opposition to Lecompton) would lead 


him. Dovenas replied, with emphasis, ‘I do; and I have 
hecked all my baggage and taken a through ticket.’ 

“In using this expression to me, as he did several times, 
le conveyed to my mind, as I think he intended to do, that 
he was going from the Democratie party, over, bag and 
liaygage, to the Republicans, a great northern party, as he 
used to call it. All who conversed with him at that time, 


and during the Lecompton struggle, who related their in- | 


terviews with him to me, received the same impressions 
from his conversations that I did, and the number was not 
uly large, growing out of my position here, but they ein- 
braced some of the leading Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, representatives of leading Republican journals 
of the country, as well as many of the most distinguished 
citizen: of the different States. So thoroughly impressed 


Were some of the leading and most sagacious members of | 


Congress, that Mr. Dovatas was ‘all right,’ that they not 
only deemed it wise policy for the Republicans of the State 
t Ulinois to take * hands off, and allow Mr. Dovueias to 


be returned to the Senate, but they urged such action asa | 


matter of justice, and even went so far as to censure the 
Republicans of Mlinois for not following such advice, and 


in many instances, charged them with being false to their || 
principles and sentiments, and sometimes, in the heat of | 
As an evi- 


discussion, made use of opprobrious epithets. 


dence that [ do not mean to charge others with doing wrong, | 


lam free to say that, so thoroughly was [ convinced that 
the gentlemen who gave this advice were right, and the 
Republicans of IMinois wrong, that I urged the same thing. 
lam now, however, satisfied that they were right. 4 


Mr. Doveias’s plan for destroying the Missouri line, 


and thereby opening the way for the march of freedom be- 


ro the limits forever prohibited by the existence of that 


Westward, embracing the whole line of the Pacific, from 
the British possessions to Mexico, struck me as the most 


Taeniacent scheme ever conceived by the human mind. || 
his character of conversation, so frequently employed by | 


Mr. Doug 
deepest im 


hehalf : a 
behalf, and changed, in almost every instance, their opinion 


of the man. While it is not surprising that the men who | 


Were in the daily habit of hearing Mr. Dovaias give ex- 


eaten to his sentiments, should have given the advice 
they did to the Mlinois 


hev « - 
tiey should now deny it. More remarkable isthe fact that 


Republicans, it is surprising that | 


‘ne, and the opening up of free States in territory which it | 
Was conceded belonged to the slave States, and its march | 


Las with those with whom he talked, made the 1) 
pression upon their minds, enlisted them in his | 


Hone of the interviews I ever had with Judge Dovatas, on | 


subject of his political position, were confidential. On 
» contrary, I always talked with him as a member of the 
press, he being fully aware of my position. 
in But I am making this letter longer than I intended, and 
y have occasion to revert to the subject again —. 
“ ” 


1 


Dovetas, in a speech delivered at Alton, Illinois, 
in 1855, if my colleague [Mr. McC.Lernanp] de- 
sires it. 


Mr. LOGAN. Give us the name of the author | 


of the letter which was just read. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
this article in relation to the principles of Judge 
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I now come to another branch of this case. { 
ask the Clerk to read the letter of Mr. Blair, 
which has been published jn the papers, with his 
name appended to it. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Sr. Lovts, October 25, 1858. 

Dear Sir: I have received your note putting certain 
interrogatories to me in reference to the conversation held 
by Judge Dovetas and myself athis home, last winter. It 
has always been a principle with me to hold sacred every 
private conversation between any gentleman and myself, 
and this will forbid my saying anything in answer to the 
questions you haveasked. Although Mr. Dove as, by his 
conductto me, and by the unscrupulous attacks of his par- 
tisans, has forfeited all claims on my forbearance, yet 1 do 
not consider that, because others have failed to conform 
to the proprieties of life, it furnishes an excuse for me to 
follow their example. 

After what has been said, however, it is just and proper 
to myself to say, that the letter which was written by me to 
Mr. B. Gratz Brown, of the Missouri Democrat, and which 
has been the basis of the assaults made on me by Mr. Dove 
LAS’s partisans for violating an alleged confidence, was writ- 
ten in strict accordance with the wishes of Judge DoveLas 
himself. In fact, | deemed it to be the single object of the 
interview to which Iwas invited, to mitigate, through me, the 
hostility of the radical Democratic press of St. Louis towards 
him. 1 wrote for this purpose, believing it to be his desire, 
and I had no agency whatever in giving currency to the ru- 
mors about the contents of letters which have found their 
way into the newspapers. The blackguardism of the news 
papers in the interest of Mr. Devetas on this account, com 
pels me to make this explanation, and is the only occasion 
for my Writing a word on the subject. 

Thave said Iwas invited to this interview by Judge Dovatas. 
I say so to repel the idea that I sought an interview with him 
upon political subjects. The invitation and message came 
through Hon. ScuvuyvLer Courax, of Indiana, and has never, 
to my knowledge, been treated as a private matter. I take 


|| the occasion to say, that neither the message sent me, nor 


Mr. Chairman, | 


Dovevas discloses the fact that the Republicans | 


did know, and had the means of knowing, the | 


position of Judge Dovetas upon the question of | 
slavery as stated by himself. It further discloses | 
that he was in communication with the Republi- | 
cans, and, whether designedly or not, he did lay | 


such a basis for his political status as would in- 


right.”’ Here, sir, is the reason for the opinion 
of Senator Wi son, and there is the basis for the 
opinion which was prevalent in Massachusetts. 


Illinois because they did not adopt Mr. Doveétas 
as their candidate. 


| That is doubtless what induced Greeley to take | 
| his position, and to denounce the Republicans of 


Mr. Chairman, I ask how could any man doubt, | 


from the position he took, that he had left the Dem- 
ocratic party; that he had broken away from it; 
but that he would not go out of it altogether until 


he could gather reund him the rank and file to | 


carry them across the water? Sir, it was upon 


that state of things, which Dovetas himself dis- | 


closed to this correspondent, that BurLincaMEe 
made the declaration, that they had kept the 
‘‘ whiteness of their souls’’ and that their ** record 

yas laid in light.’’ He induced them to believe 
that he was going with us, and that, in the lan- 
guage of Senator Wixson, he was ‘all right’’ and 
would be with us. Look, sir, for one moment, at 


the graphic picture which he drew of his own con- | 


dition. He said that he had checked his baggage 
| through. What baggage? 


It was his political 
jewels, his political capital, his politica hopes. 
He had sent that baggage before him, out of the 
reach of the storm that was coming, and as his 
baggage had gone ahead of him, he looked back 
to see, in his own language, the Democratic party 
like a pack of wolves, upon his track. He de- 


clared, with his baggage safe, that he would stand | 


upon the border of Democracy until he could 


| gather around him his few followers, when he | 


would leave the Democratic shore, cross the river, | 


cut down bridges, and sink the boats. 


[Laugh- | 


ter.] That is the figure of the Illinois Senator in | 
reference to the Democracy he was about to leave. 


indulges in strong figures. Clappinga hand upon 
each shoulder of this correspondent, he used this 
language. Who could doubt, save those who 
kney him best, that he was our ally, and prepared 
to fight our battles? 1 have just proved that the 
Republicans and Dove tas conferred, and that 
they understood each other’s position. 


| duce the Republicans to urge his reélection, and || 
such as did not induce many Republicans to cen- || 
| sure the Republicans of Illinois for not taking him 

up, because, as they said, they knew he was ‘‘all || his political benefit, and that he knew nothing 
| about it. 
| Doveras desiree 


anything that ever occurred between Judge Doua.Las and 
myself, prepared me for hearing of his calling for three 
cheers over the defeat of the emancipationists of Missouri, 
and my own defeat by the pro-slavery-Lecompton-Buch 
anan Democracy of Missouri. 
Yours, &e., 
Isaac H. Strurceon, Esq. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I have had that 
letter read for the purpose of showing that Judge 
Douctas eee interviews with 
s , . . - . 
Mr. Blair, and to’contradict the inference which 
gentlemen may attempt to draw, that all this was 
carried on behind the back of Judge Dovetas for 


FRANK P. BLAIR, Jr. 


It oe by this letter, that Judge 

interviews with Mr. Blair, and 
sought, through him, to turn away the attacks of 
the Democracy upon him. And while he was 
doing this, and while he sought the aid of the 
Republicans to ward off the attacks made upon 
him, there is disclosed the further fact that there 
was a private interview, of which he will not 
speak, and to which I do not refer. For I have 
not, nor will I, ask any man to make any expla- 
nation of a private matter, unless he voluntarily 
commences and details a portion of it. It is 
shown that Judge Dove as sought the aid of Re- 


| publicans to turn away the assaults of the De- 


| him to remain when I commenced m 


mocracy upon him, and sought an interview with 
Mr. Blair, in relation to political matters. Judge 
Dovetas knows the character of those interviews, 
and when he desires that an explanation shall 
be made, I have no doubt that Mr. Blair and my 
friend [Mr. Cotrax] will make a clean breast of 
it, and will tell what did oceur and transpire be- 
tween them. Until that is done, I will make no 
inference or suggestion as to what the subject of 
that private interview was. 

Now, having done this much, I will call upon 


|| the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vere 


—he was here a short time ago, and I requeste 

remarks. 
As he is not here now, I will say what he will 
state when he comes in. Mr. Covopre was here 
during the winter when this Lecompton question 


| was under consideration—one of the national Re- 


publican committee. I assert that Mr. Covope 
said to me, and said he would state it here—and 
that was the reason I asked him to remain—what 


| transpired between him aad Judge Doveétas in 


| relation to this matter. 


He always uses expressive language. He always || confidential, and he said it was not; and he will 


I asked him if it was 


state when he comes in, I venture to say, that 
Judge Doveras himself came into this Hall, and 
asked him to go to Judge Trumsutt, our Sena- 
tor, and induce him to persuade or advise the Re- 
publicans of Illinois to consent to his return to 
the Senate, that he might remain here to fight the 
Administration; that he was a young man, and 
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could wait for his chance; and that he might be 
¢ xpected to be fighting our battles in 1840. Mr. 
Covopr told me that that was substantially what 
was said, and he woflld state it upon this floor, 

I would like to have said afew words more, in | 
relation to some other matters, but the rap of the 
Chairman’s hammer admonishes me that I have 
exhausted much more than the time allowed by 
the rules of the House. I return my thanks to | 
gentlemen who have kindly given me their atten- 
tion to that which concerns the Republicans of 
Iilinois and the Democracy of that region more 
directly, perhaps, than gentlemen from other parts | 
of the country. 


country, he is far above the reach of the bats and 
owls that would carp and hawk athim. Like the 


ing gaze in the sun’s blazing disc, ane his perch 
upon the mountain rock. 
|| ble and onward to the final triumph that awaits 
him at the hands of a just and generous people. 


tion of form, the same charge that he made here 
some two months, or more, since. 
that charge? In substance, that Senator Doveias 
and Horace Greeley had conspired together for 
the purpose of securing the reelection of the Sen- 
ator to his present official station. Or the gentle- 
| man, speaking for himself, says: 

*“T charge that Mr. Greeley was again and again, with 


RE-ELECTION OF SENATOR DOUGLAS. 





planning apd stheming the election of Judge Dovatas to 
the Senate bf the United States from the State of (Hinois.”’ 
Now, let me meet this charge so distinctly made 
by the gentleman as to time, place, and persons. 
Suppose Mr. Greeley did offer his assistance to 
the Senator: had he nota right to do so? 
he had done so, would it have been either wise, 
or civil, or proper, for the Senator to have rejected 
the offer with indignity—to have kicked the of- 
ferer out of his house? The gentleman will not 
say s0. On the contrary, erratic as he is, if a 
Democrat of his district had unwittingly offered 
_to vote for him, he would have gladly accepted 
the offer, with a profound bow in acknowledg- 
ment of the favor. And why has not Senator 
Dove tas an equal right to accept the suffrages or 
support of his political opponents? Perhaps the 
gentleman himself, in the course of time, becom- 
ing convinced of the error of his ways, may offer 
to atone for it by supporting the Senator for 
assions have crazed hinv. President, or some other office, upon the assur- 

My colleague is determined to make himself | ance that— 
notorious, sinee he cannot become famous. Ero- |} * As long as the lamp holds out to burn, 
tostratos, who burned the temple of Diana, was The vilest sinner may return.” 
impelled by the same fanaticism; and so the less || When this charge was first made, it was met by 
classic adventurer, John Brown, who made the 
late raid into Virginia. And, as these prototypes 
of a morbid ambition became victims of their own 
folly, so I fear my colleague, too, will share the | 
same unhappy fate. 

What is the gentleman’s dilemma? Professing 
to be a Republican, he is only accounted by Gree- 
ley to have aslight varnish of Republicanism upon 
him; scarcely enough to conceal the alleged de- | 
formity of his original politics asa Whig. And 
accordingly he is denounced by Greeley as hav- 
ing been faithless to duty in the late contest for 
Speaker. Obnoxious to the Republicans, he is 
still more so to the old-line Whigs, whom he de- 
serted in their time of need, in his lust for the | 
flesh-pots of Egypt; and stll more so to the Dem- 
ocrats, Whom he has always violently and bitterly | 
opposed. 

A Member. Arnd libeled. || 

Mr. McCLERNAND. In short, sir, accord- 
ing to the evidence before us, the gentleman has 
been reereant both to Whigs a Republicans. 
In turn, shirking every party, he has provoked 
the resentment and distrust of all. 

What is the gentleman’s object? Obviously 
to exalt himself into public notice by trying to 
worry Senator DoveLas, and, at the same time, 
to try to patch the rents in his damaged credit, 
by revamping anexploded charge. Having noth- || 
ing to lose, his category reminds me of a graphic | 
description by Swift, I believe: 


REMARKS OF HON. J. A. McCLERNAND, | 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
March 13, 1869, 
In reply to his colleague, Mr. KeLioce. 

Mr. McCLERNAND said : 

Mr. Cuairman: Of course it would be improper 
for me, at this late hour of the day, to trespass at 
any great length upon the time and attention of 
the committee. Nevertheless, I feel myself called 
upon to respond now, very briefly, to the observa- 
tions which have fallen from my colleague, [Mr. 
Ke.toce.| Lam not surprised at the irritability 
and pugnacity of my colleague. Indeed, I would 
not be surprised at anything he might say or do 
under cxisting circumstances. He is mad, sir, 
stark mad; not that much learning has made him 
so, but that his wounded vanity and vindictive 


these words: ‘ 

**T see, by the telegraphic dispatches of to-day’s proceed- 
ings, that you have been commenting On my dispatch, and 
on me, in terms which seem, so faras [ can make out what 
you were at, to require no comment on my part, except in 
so far as they affect a political adversary. Senator Dove- 
Las and I have been acquaintances for ten years or more, 
during which time each has given 2rd taken hard blows, 
but, I trust, no foul ones. T am wililng to call the account 
balanced, it he is. Once only in our lives did we agree on 
a political question—that of resisting the attempt to force 
an abhorred constitution on the people of Kansas. -During 
the struggle on that point, | was called to Washington, and 
went to his house, where we had two conversations on 
pending political topics. ‘There was at least one witness 
in each instance, and that witness is now a Republican 
member of the House. Never, before nor since, have Mr. 
Dove ras and I conversed on politics, save as opponents ; 


firm my own clear recollection that Mr. DouGias’s reélec- 
tion to the Senate, or his future election to any post what- 
ever, Was not even mentioned. And never did any letter, 
message, or word pass between us, implying a desire on his 
| part that I should, or a promise on mine that [ would, sup- 

port him, at any time, tor any office whatever. And who- 
| ever has at any time reported to you aught inconsistent 
with this must have drawn on his imagination for his facts, 
or be laboring under the grossest misapprehension. 

“Mr. KeL.oaa, there is just one remaining tie of sym- 
pathy between Senator Dove as and myself, now that the 
old relations of political antagonism between us are com- 
pletely reéstablished. 1 detest his doctrines, but IT like his 
pluck. Had he signed, ever so heedlessly, a circular rec- 
ommending Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, you would never 
have found him prevaricating, nor apologizing, nor depre- 
eating; he would have simply and coolly told his adversa- 
ries to make the most of it. Oh,that some Republicans 
could be, not merely almost, but altogether such as he is in 
this respect, however unlike in every other! 

* Respectfully, HORACE GREELEY. 

* New York, December 6, 1859.”° 


Senator Doveras’s denial is equally unquali- 
fied. It is in these words: 


Wasuinaton, December 7, 1859. 

My pear Sir: Your note is just received, informing 
me that Mr. Ket.oasa, of Illinois, in the course of a discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives to-day, made the fol- 
lowing charge against me : 

“Mr. Kentoea, of Llinois. I charge that Mr. Greeley 
was again and again, with others, in consultation in the 
parlor of Judge Dovenas, planning and scheming the elec- 
tion of Judge Dove as to the Senate of the United States 
from the State of [inois.”’ 

Now, while it is true that men of all shades of polftical 
opinion have been in the habit of visiting my house for the 
ten years [ have kept house in Washington, and while it 
\| may be true that Mr. Greeley, among others, may have vis- 


** A strong dilemma in a desperate case ; 
To act with infamy, or quit the place.” 

In his vanity, the gentleman would affect an | 
importance which does not belong to him. He 
takes on airs. Why, sir, he would climb around 
the giant stature of the Senator into notice as the 
stealthy creeper winds its spiral way around the 
huge trunk of the majestic oak into the light and 
air of heaven, Or, as a barnacle attaches itself 
to the keel of the noble ship to be carried into 
seas and realms otherwise beyond its reach, so 
the gentleman would hitch himself to the Sen- 
ator’s coat tail, in order to follow him into better 
company. 

Let me exhort the gentleman to desist his sense- || 
less crusade against the Senator; it can only react | 
upon himself. The Senator is above the reach of || 
his malice. Fortunately for both him and the 


His march: is irresisti- | 


And if 


' 


eagle, his flight is in the azure sky, his unquail- | 
3 y>» i 


| 


The gentleman repeats to-day, with some varia- | 


And what is | 


|| Others, in consultation in the parlor of Judge DouGtas, |) 


and on that occasion I am glad to have a witness to con- || 


lteélection of Senator Douglas—Mr. McClernand. 


|| ted States. On the contrary, the charge, in al) its ; r 
import, is utterly false. : 
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ited at my house within that time, it is wholly untyy , 
1 ever planned, or schemed, or had any arrangers; » 
ever with Mr. Greeley, at my house or elsewhere. »,, 
purpose of securing my reelection to the Senate o; th a 
> ay 
Very truly, your triend, S. A. DOUG! Ag 
Hion. J. A. MeCLernanp, House of Representatipes 
Not only is the, charge thus authoritatively ¢,... 
tradicted by the parties implicated, but ths aie 
witnesses upon whom it was supposed f 
league relicd to substantiate it have also, 
stand, contradicted it. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. 
Mr. McCLERNAND. 


my ¢ 


[ und /. 


Who are tho 
One of them Is thed 


| tinguished gentleman from Indiana, [Mr, ¢,,_ 


FAX,} who has just spoken for himself, 1] 
other is the honorable gentleman from New Y.,. 
{[Mr. Crank B. Cocnrane;] both leading »),,. 
bers of the Republican party. I repeat, that y).. 
gentleman from Indiana, in his answers to ,,, 
colleague, has absolutely disproved the eh; 
in all its partsand import. Nor can my colles 
escape from the consequences by the substity 
of bold assertion for facts. He has assy, 
gratuitously assumed—that Mr. Greeley , 


| ealléd to Washington during the session of} R57-58 


| person.” 


by Senator Dovetas. Who told him so? W), 
is his proof? He has none! He has also, 
like manner, assumed that when Mr. Gy. 
had come here, he hastened to the Senator’ 
denec, without waiting to brush the dust roy) | 
clothes. Again, where is the evidence to sy 
this assertion? There is none. ; 
Failing, sir, ingloriously failing, to make eno) 
his charge in its original form, and as first byoys)) 
forward, what is the gentleman’s aim to-day? |; 
is, sir, in a last resort, to substitute gener: 
for particulars, suspicion for proof, and hi 
for other failing witnesses. This, sir, is |); 
ject; and in striving now toaccomplish it, | 
exactly followed the prediction of another 


1 league, [Mr. Logan]. That gentleman, in a: 
a prompt and emphatic denial, both by Senator || 
Doveras and Mr. Greeley. Mr. Greeley’s denial, |, said that, in the total absence of any testiny 
in a communication to my colleague himself, is in | 


quent reply, at the time the charge was first : 


support it, the author of the charge would : 


| time ** to run aroundand hunt upas maiy : 
| blers”’ as he could find willing **‘ to sign as: 


ment respecting some conversation—any cony+r- 
sation—between Senator Dovenas and any 
And not stopping here, my colleay 
went further, and characterized the charge in t! 
terms: 

**'This is the charge preferred against Senator Dor 
preferred yesterday and repeated to-day without pro 


| though called for, and at the same time promised | 


| issue. 


} 


| French sans culotte school. 


colleague. Under these circumstances, I intend to +! 
this charge as base coin, to brand it as it desery 
branded, and to hold my colleague to the issue he 
and repeated so defiantly. Ie shall not dodge it: |i 

not escape from it underthe smoke of a contest ou ai 

He shall stand or fall by the single issue | 
chosen and proclaimed.” 

Failing now, as before, to establish his chars, 
how much more magnanimous would it be for! 
gentleman to withdraw, unqualifiedly withtrv 
it. Indeed, he should have done so upon ils fies 
contradiction. Such a course was equelly 
justice both to himself and the parties accused 
him. His honor required it. I regret, for ny 
colleague’s sake, that he did not do so. 

The charge, however, is, for other reasons, |! 
credible and absurd. Senator Doveras and Mr 
Greeley are the last men to agree in anyti 


Whey are, sir, the very. antipodes of each 0! 


They regard every political question from «i 
ent stand-points. One is an eminently practi 
man, trying everything by the standard o! 
feasibility and utility. The other is a great 
uist, and, although distinguished for his poll: 
sagacity, is, nevertheless, a theorist and alystr 
tionist. One is a Democrat, the other is » Red 
well as Black Republican—a Republican o! | 
Such men must & 
ways antagonize each other. It is natural !" 
them to doso. Hence no man more velieme!\} 
opposed the reélection of the Senator than Mr. 
Greeley. The vigorous assaults with which 
Tribune newspaper teemed, during the memor 
ble contest of 1858, in Ilinois, bear abundant 6" 
conclusive proofs of this fact. 

I took some part in that contest, and know * 
thing of it. It was no ordinary contest, in whe! 
political opponents skirmished for the amusenic 


yme- 
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vn jndifierent audience; but it was a great up- 


-of the people, in which the masses were 
~.Iiy,and to a considerable extent socially, 
i id and arrayed against each other. In fact, 


ua 


+ was a fierce and angry struggle, approxi- | 
} W hat are | 


»« the character of a revolution. 
«ts? Upon the return of the Senator to 
hima, in 1898, he was met at Chicago by some 

y thousand people, assembled from different 
- assemblage he commenced a canvass, in an 
ant of his public stewardship, which contin- 
i for some four months. The effect of his first 


‘ans of Llinois and other States. Before that | 


» was signally victorious, and was marked | 
a visible reflux of the popular tide which had 


y running against him. ‘The consequence was, 
Lis cnemies became alarmed, and redoubled 
I opposition. 


empire of the State; and the principal combat- 


» these leaders, the contest became an intel- 


| duel. 


The stake contended for was | 


-< were the Senator on one side, and the great | 
iblican chief, Mr. Lincoln, on the other. Be- | 
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| than two years old, and dug up, from the oblivion 


which had closed upon them, for unexpected use 
on this oceasion. Others of these instrumental- 


| ities, not falling within this description, appear to 


be papers prepared, specially prepared, for this 
emergency. 

As to the letter of Mr. Blair, my colleague takes 
nothing by it; for it proves nothing, except that 
its author does not like the Senator. It does not 
prove, oreven intimate, that the Senator propos d 
In any way to compromise his character as a 
Democrat. As to Mr. Raney, quoted by my col- 
leagueas postmasterat Peoria, in Illinois, itisonly 
necessary to say that his alleged Democracy is 


| disproved by the fact that he has lent himself as a 


Hi ieeforth, the scabbard was thrown away, || 


i the conflict raged fiercely to the end 
W . rters were asked or given. All the factions 
— Fr wed against the Senator—all the machinery 
rtv was brought to bear against him. Re- 
in clubs, Republican presses, and the influ- 
money raised at home and abroad—all these 
wrayed against him. Orators, too, famed 
from abroad, were recruited for the service; 
among the number of those advertised to come 
sthe disunguished and eloquentgentleman from 
Quio. (Mr. Conwin,] who regaled us some time 
with aseven hours’ salutatory upon his no- 

ite in the Republican hierarchy. And may I 
id, en passant, that itis only a healing virtue 


{ 


f Divine sanction that ean cleanse that gentleman | 


f his old political sins; that can whiten those 


loody hands’’ and exorcise those ** hospitable | 


aves; that can erase that ‘*damned spot.”’ 
rhter. 

| am also told, by gentlemen around me, that 
Governor Chase and the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. Corrax] were also there, and took a part 
rainst the Senator. 

Mr. COLFAX. Notas a paid orator. 
Mr. MeCLERNAND. Of course not. 
tmean to say that. On the contrary, the bear- 


i 
» of +} 
Ot 


he gentleman in this controversy has been 


I 
i 


I did | 


honorable and commendable, and has chal- | 


{ the approbation of every one, except, per- 
is, my unfortunate colleague. Having man- 


Mr. Greeley, he is unwilling now to mis- | 


- oI 
t thas 
ot the 


ese gentlemen to my colleague. 

“ Look here, upon this picture. and on this.” 
Butto return to the subject. The cry of the 
nator’s enemies was, “crucify him, crucify 
him;’’ but, hurling defiance in their teeth, he 
ressed on to victory. ‘Traversing every portion 
of the State® by the most rapid movements, he 
spoke everywhere, and to successive thousands. 


His energies, endurance, and resources, seemed 
{ 


\ 


2 to be unfailing and inexhaustible, and even chal- | 


ienged exclamations of surprise and admiration 


represent him. I would commend the example | 


irom hisenemies. Such heroism, of course, could | 


a | hot fail to. exeite generous sympathies abroad as 

las at home. 
inessee, camewall the way from that State to 
‘Ke a part in the contest, and to meet the orator 
of Ohio upon the middle ground of Illinois; and 





ug will the generous succor afforded by the | 


ble and lamented orator of Tennessee be cher- 


7 with grateful recollections by the Illinois 
) mocracy 4 


Such, sir, is a brief explanation of the circum- 


wall Bus iaed - . . . ° 
Will be seen that he gained his triumph by the aid 


tor Me Ot the Democracy, and not by the aid of the Re- | 


nrilhtlin- : . ° ° ° 

> PSucans, whom he vanquished despite their re- 
» «6“stance. Yet my colleague says that throughout 
» ‘tS contest, or before it, the Senator was bargain- 


» =-—= 


the betrayal, not only of the Republican, but the 
Dy mocratic party; and wiatare his proofs? Why, 
me: Jee Ts they are a jumble of odd ends and absurdi- 
hich ee I hey consist of anonymous and irrespons- 

‘clegraphie dispatches and communications 


‘rom newspaper letter-writers; most of them more 


, » ‘stances attending the Senator’s re#lection; and it | 


Hence, Governor Jones, of | 


ng with Mr. Greeley and other Republicans for | 


No || 


' hand statement of Mr. Pangborn, of Massachu- 


willing witness to second and supporta Republican 
attack upon a Democrat; and that, too, for political 
effect. Standing in opposition to the Democratic 
organization in his State for the last two years, he 
has lately, as [ learn, turned against the Federal 
Administration in resentment of a refusal of his 
impertinent demands for public pap. 

Asto Mr. Powell, late superintendent of public 
schools, in Illinois, even if what he said is truc, 
he is unworthy of confidence; for he shamelessly 
confesses that he speaks of what he learned from 
private letters, the contents of which he has be- 
trayed. Yet even he does not impugn the faith 
or consistency of the Senator. As to the second- 


setts, of what Senator Witson told him, some | 


two years since, I have only to ask, why did not 
| my colleague fet Senator Witson speak for him- 


|} asa Republican to one of the most violent re- 


| munication was written since this charge was first 


|| has, for near twenty years, faithfully served the 
y opposed the Senator in the political field, | 


| ous and noble Democracy of these United States 


| ble numbers, upon such a miserable pretense of 


self? The Senator is here and able to do so. 
But, sir, as to the communication of the mys- 
terious Mr. ** H.,’’ Lhave something more to say. 


Who is he? We know not, except that he writes 


yublican papers in linois—the Chicago Journal. | 
hen called upon for the real name of Mr. ‘‘EI.,”’ | 
my colleague refused to give it; doubtless for a | 
sufficient reason; yet he confesses that the com- 


made here. From all that we can gather concern- | 
ing this communication, there is little or no doubt | 
that it was manufactured to order—that itisa peg 
made to fit this particular hole. I believe this, sir; 
and I doubt not that the country will concur with 
me. 

Having thus briefly, but, as I think, truly char- | 
acterized the testimony of the gentleman, I ask 
now, will this House, will the country, will any- 
body, condemn a distinguished statesman, who 


Republic, upon such testimony? Will the gener- 


condemn a bold and able Jeader, who has carried 
their standard in triumph through many a hard- | 
fought battle, in the face of exultant and formida- 


testimony ? 1 

Sir, | cannot further condescend to notice either | 
thecharge, or the vagrant pretenses upon which it 
isfounded. My colleague | Mr. Locan|hasalready 
stamped the charge as ** base coin;’’ and so the 
public will stamp it. Nobody will believe it, not 
even the author of it himself, when his passions 
shall have subsided, and his reason resumed its 
sway. It is a last desperate effort to avert an 
event which would sound the death-knell to Re- 
yublicanism in Illinois and throughout the whole 
de ike nomination of Senator DouGLas at 
Charleston. 


SLAVERY QUESTION. | 


a + mr ” % rTy 
SPEECH OF HON. PETER E. LOVE, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THe House or RepresENnTATIVES, 
March 13, 1860. 

The House being inthe Committee of the Whole onthe 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the Pres- 
ident’s message— 

Mr. LOVE said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I am not unaware of the fact 
that, under ordinary circumstances, a new mem- 
ber of this House should not be in haste to min- 
gle actively in its deliberations. But, sir, in obe- 
dience to what I believe to be a solemn duty to 


myself as a southern man and a Georgian, I shall | 


avail mysclf of the privilege now afforded me of |! 


| all the patriots of the Revolution. 
| your fathers—I mean your liberty-loving fathers, for [ sup- 
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addressing the committee. And, sir, it shall be 
my first duty to notice the most remarkable ad- 
dress made in this Chamber some days since by 
the member from New York, [Mr. Van Wryex.} 
I have said that that address was remarkable. 
Indeed I have never listened to just such an one, 
either in the court-house or on the stump, much 
less in a deliberative body. It was a tssue of 
misrepresentations of, and insults to, southern 
men, and as a whole, was a studied, deliberate 
libel on the South, her institutions and her people. 
In proof of what I have said, permit me to call 
the attention of the committee to two short ex- 
tracts from the address: 

** Listen to a resolution of the gallant State of Georgia, 
whose entire delegation on this floor and m the Senate 


make loud and Valorous boasts that no man elected on the 
Republican platform shall ever be inaugurated President. 


On the 12th day of January, 1775, she said: 


***'To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
interested or contracted motives, but a general philan 
threpy for all mankind, of whatever language or complex- 
ion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and abhorrence 
of the unnatural practice of slavery in America—a practice 
founded in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to 
our liberties, debasing part of our fellow-creatures below 
men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest, and 
is laying the basis of that liberty we contend for upon a very 
wrong foundation. We therefore resolve at all times to use 
our utmost endeavors for the manumission of our slaves in 
this colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing for 
the masters and themselves.’ ”’ 


After reading this resolution, the individual 
adds: 


* Men of Georgia, go by the graves of your fathers, renew 
your love of country, and reeall your treasonable designs. 
The serious charges you make against us but react upon 
the memory of your ancestors. We stand this day on the 
Georgia resolutions of 1775. Such were the sentiments of 
Under their influence, 


pose the Tories of Georgia did not, even in that day, sub- 
scribe to the above resolutions—aided to achieve the free- 
dom of our country.”’ 

The dark insinuation contained in this extract 
is made clearer by the following sentences, which 


| | extract from another part of the address: 


“The greatest cruelty and spoliation you suffered was at 
the hands of your native Tories, and from threats of rebel- 
lion and violence. I conclude their descendants are nu 
merous on that soil. With their blood seem to have de- 
scended their principles.” 


Now, sir, here on this floor, and before the coun- 
try, this man makes the charge thatal! those who, 
in Georgia, in 1775, disagreed to the resolution 


| quoted, were Tories; that all who, in Georgia, 


now differ in sentiment from that resolution, are 


| Tories, and especially that the present members 


of Congress are so. Now, sir, what answer shall 
be made to this charge? Evidently, the fitting 
reply cannot be made in this Chamber. All that 
I can say, and that I do say, is, q@at the imputa- 
tion is meanly and wickedly false. I shall now 
go back and briefly consider the resolution itself; 
and, in order to do so properly, it will be neces- 


| sary to give a little attention to the history of the 
| slavery question in Georgia. By the charter under 


which Georgia was colonized, 

‘Twenty-one noblemen and gentlemen were constituted 
a body corporate, by the name and style of the Trustees for 
Establishing a Colony of Georgia, in America; giving to the 
projected colony the name of the monarch who had granted 


| tothem such a liberal territory for the development of their 


benevolence.” 

These trustees had full power to legislate for 
the colony, and they saw proper to forbid slavery 
init. This, however, was not done on account 
of any sickly sentimentality for the negro, but 
was done purely upon politic grounds. 

From Stevens’s History of Georgia I read the 
following extract: 

‘* Lying [say the trustees] about the same latitude with 
China, Persia, Palestine, and the Madeiras, it is highly 
probable that when hereafter it shall be well peopled and 
rightly cultivated, England may be supplied trom thence 
with raw silk, wine, oil,dyes,and many other materials tor 


manufactures, Which she is obliged to purchase from south- 
ern countries.”? 


The historian, in another place, remarks that 

* Their design was to provide for poor, but honest per 
sons, to erect a barrier between South Carolina and the 
Spanish settlements, and to establish a wine and silk-grow 
ing colony. It was thought by the trustees that neither of 
these designs could be secured if slavery was introduced 
They reasoned, that nothing but a free white colony could 
arrest? the incursions of the savages and Spaniards; that 
plantations of great extent, widely separated, with a large 
negro population, and but few whites, would be no effect 
ual obstacle; because the blacks could be easily seduced 
from their masters, who were too feeble and scattered tu 
resist.”’ 
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This is enough to show, sir, that the exclusion || as the member has read a Georgia resolution of || 


of slavery from the colony of Georgia, was a pure 
matter of policy, and discloses what that policy 
was. But the colony did not prosper, and it was 
soon discovered that it never could, unless slaver 
was allowed. The trustees were petitioned, 
therefore, year after year, to repeal t 

tion, but they persistently refused to doso. Among 
the petitioners for the repeal of the restriction, 


| 


| 1775, | propose to read one of 1859: 
** Resolved, That we have full confidence in the spirit and | 


was the Rev. George Whitfield, who had estab- | 


lished a large orphan house in Bethesda, Geor- 
gia, 
ileman to the trustees, a short extract from which 
I beg leave to read to the committee: 

« Upwards of five thousand pounds have been expended 
in that undertaking, [the Bethesda orphan house,} and yet 
very little proficiency made in the cultivation of my tract 
of land, and that entirely owing te the necessity I lay under 
of making use of white hands. 
I should now have had a sufficiepey to supporta great many 
orphans, without expending above half the sum which has 
been laid out. An unwillingness to let so good a design 
drop, and having a rational conviction that it must, neces- 
sarily, if some other method was not fixed upon to prevent 
it, these two considerations, honored gentlemen, prevailed 
on me, about two years ago, through the bounty of my good 
triends, to purchase a plantationin South Carolina, where 
negroes are allowed. Blessed be God, this plantation has 


Had a negro been allowed, | 


1e restric- | 


The historian gives a letter from this gen- | 


succeeded ; and, though at present 1 have only eight work- | 


ing hands, yet, in all probability, there will be more raised 
in one year, and with a quarter the expense, than has been 
produced at Bethesda for several years past. This con 
firms me in the opinion [ have entertained for a long time, 
that Georgia never can or will be a flourishing province 
without negroes are allowed.”’ 

This was the opinion of one who was consid- 
ered in his day as notonly a great, buta pious and 
good man: and yet he would at this day be kicked 
from the communion table by his Republican 
Methodist brethren of the North. The necessity 
of slavery in the colony became so apparent to the 
trustees, that after seventeen years they repealed 
the restriction, What was the effect of that repeal? 
During the seventeen years in which slavery had 
been excluded, but one vessel was loaded at Sa- 
vannak with Georgia produce for exportation, 
and within ten months after the removal of the 
restriction five vessels were loaded at that place 
with Georgia produce and sent to foreign ports. 
‘The colony continued to prosper; but soon Eng- 


lish and Yankee vessels began to pour swarms of 


wildAfricans into all the southern colonies, Geor- 
gia included. About the date of the resolution 


read by the member, the supply of African labor | 


exceeded the demand. The resources of the coun- 
iry were not developed, and its capabilities and 
adaptability to cotton unknown. These Africans 
were barbarians; ignorant of our language, unac- 
customed to our manners, and hostile to our re- 
livion. ‘The colonists at that date had no use for 
the superabundant labor among them, and be- 


sides, there waf no sympathy nor affection be- | 


tween master and slave. The result was a pretty 
general and pretty strong anti-slavery feeling 
among the people, not only of Georgia, os of the 
other coloniesalso. Whenor where the resolution 
in question was passed the member from New 
York does not inform I have inguired in 


us. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


the Library for the colonial legislative journals of | 


Georgia, but have not been able to obtain them. 
[ find the resolution in none of the works on the 
early history of my State upon which I have 
been able to lay my hands, yet | think it probable 
that the resolution was passed in Georgia at that 
tume somewhere, and therefore do not deny it. 
This anti-slavery feeling continued to prevail, 
to a greater or less extent, throughout the whole 
country, until the year 1808, when the General 
and State governments passed laws against the 
Afvican slave trade. I do not say that at this 


| power and readiness of Georgia, and her sister southern | 


| States, to maintain the rights of the slaveholder against all 
our enemies, whether found among men who have the name 
of fellow-citizens at the North, among foreign emissaries, 
or in foreign Governments, and that without inviting ag 

| gression, we do not waive or postpone the conflict which 
such aggressions seek or provoke.” 


That is the position of Georgia now, sir, upon 


this question ; and I submit whether it would not 
be wiser, and perhaps safer, to consider her pres- 
ent rather than her past position in regard to sla- 
very. She not oniy takes this position by her 
| Legislature, but she has taken a position in sol- 
emn convention; and, Sir, whether it is believed 
‘or not, she willstand by that position. Whenever 
the exigency arises, and she takes that position, 
she will be guilty of what is called treason by some 
inthis House. Thensend onthe threatened legions 
to whip her back into subjection, and see what the 
result will be. Georgia despises these threats, as 
her Representatives despise the men who make 
them. 
Having disposed of this matter, I come now to 
another point. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylva- 


nia, [Mr. McPuerson,] who addressed the com- | 


mittee some time ago, gave a sort of summary his- 
tory of the present session of Congress, and made 
an onslaught upon the Democracy in general, and 
upon the Democracy South in particular. It will 


be remembered, sir, that there was an agreement | 
* . ! 
entered into by southern men to prevent the adop- 


tion of the plurality rule, if possible, and _—— 
prevent the election of a Speaker under it. I shall 
not read all that the gentleman said on this sub- 


mittee to the following extract: 


“The full force of this will be better understood when it 
is stated that fifty men, thus banded together, a unit for 
purposes of disorganization, can, by resorting to the end- 

| less chain of dilatery motions to adjourn, to adjourn over, 
to be excused from voting, &c., on all which, constantly 
repeated, they cquid call the yeas and nays, effectually and 
forever prevent the election of a Speaker, the passage of a 
bill, or the transaction of an item of legislative business. 
Such a combination was made on the Administration side, 
and its nature and terms, and their purpose to persist in it, 
openly proclaimed upon the floor. This conspiracy con- 
templated three things : 
the plurality rule ; to prevent its adoption; and to prevent 
» the election of a Speaker under it. It was made by a mi- 


nority in the House, who, by these anti-constitutional | 


methods, proposed to prevent the majority from adopting 


such rules as would rescue the House from its condition of | 


embarrassment. [t was an attempt of a minority to coerce 
the House into their line of policy; to introduce force into 
our system—the last desperate resort of those bent on ruin- 
ing if no longer permitted to rule.” 


This is pretty severe language itself, sir, but I | 


am ready to face it. I was one of those fifty men. 
I believed I was right then, and I think so still. 
It so happened, that during the contest for Speaker 


of this House, the Legislature of my State was | 


in session. That Legislature was composed of 
highly intelligent men, and they were fully posted 
as to what was going on here. With a full knowl- 
edge of the facts, they passed the following reso- 
lution: 

* Resolved, That we would prefer that the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Congress should never be organized, than 


to prevent a vote being taken on | 
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members on the other side, for there are 

among them for whom [entertain high respec 
sir, we honestly and conscientiously believe 
to be the enemies of the Republic. 








many 
t3but, 
‘ lieve th: m 
For, sir, What 


_is the fundamental doctrine of their creed? p; 
\robe it of its humanitarian philosophy and jj, 


| Federal Government ma 


| tionary struggle? 


false morality, and what is it? Why, sir, that the 
use the money of the 
southern slaveholder, and, if need be, his strone 
arm, in order to acquire foreign territory; and. 
when acquired, he is to be told that he % 
and must not, go there with his property, 
Chairman, there is no use blinking or dod 
this question. We cannot live with you ont 
terms; and, sir, when you get possession of {) is 
Government to carry out your doctrine, you driy. 
us out in self-defense. I know, sir, that such tq) 
as this is unpopular with some gentlemen jn this 
Chamber, and with some people in this country: 
hut these are my opinions, and I am not afraid i, 
utter them. 

It is not at all strange that sentiments lookiy> 
to a dissolution of the Union, under any cireyy,. 
stances, should be distasteful to and unpopular 
with some persons; but it is strange to me tha 
dissolution should be considered as impossil)\c., 
I believe that this Government is in process of 
dissolution now; and it seems to me that any opp 
who is at all acquainted with the history of the 
past, and who is well informed as to the presey), 
must be blind not to see it. We need not traye| 
out of our own history to prove the fact. What 
were some of the causes which led to our reyoly- 
The American colonists were 


annot, 
Mr, 
ging 


j 
hese 


not put upon a footing of equality with their Brit. 


l | ish brethren; they paid their full proportion of 
ject, but beg leave to call the attention of the com- || 


taxes for the support of the British Government, 


/and yet did not receive equal benefits from th 





Government. The King of England refused his 


| assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 


for the good of the American people, and actually 
abolished others of the same character. He ex- 
cited domestic insurrection among them, and after- 
wards protected his myrmidons from punishment 


| for any murders they may have committed upon 


the people of the colonies. These are some of th: 
causes mentioned in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and do they find no parallel in the history 
of these States? Are we placed upon a footing 
of equality with our northern brethren? Do w. 
not pay our fair share of the taxes necessary to 
support this Government? and do we receives 
fair share of its benefits? Have not the north- 
ern States, or at least some of them, refused assent 
to laws, passed in pursuance of the Constitution, 
the most wholesome and necessary for the good 
of our people? « Nay, have they not expressly 
abolished them by State legislation? Have they 


not, by their teachings, excited domestic insur- 


rection among us; and then have they not been 


|, willing to protect the murderers from punishment: 


be organized by the election of any man who will not, be- | 


fore his election, declare his recognition of the equal rights 
of the people of the South, with all their property, with the 


rights of all other citizens of these States, and his determ- | 
| ination to support such equal rights of the South at all times | 


” 


and in all places. 


|| Sir, | look upon this as an indorsement of the 


date this feeling entirely subsided; but it began to | 


abate, and has continued to abate, until now it 
has entirely disappeared, 
stood as saying that this was owing entirely to 
the suppression of the African slave trade. Far 
fromit, Other causes, potent causes, have super- 
vened. Cotton is the staple production of Geor- 
gia,and cotton is king. And besides, the African 
fathers have passed away with our fathers; their 
descendants and we have been reared together; 
they are not only our slaves, but they are our do- 
mesties; they are of our household, and are part 
of our families. 
Georgia, you strike at society there, and we will 
resist you unte death. Neither the masters nor 


Nor would I be under- || 


position which I assumed in that matter; and 
never, sir, will I be ashamed of an act, or back 
down from a position, when I am sustained by the 


| So with us. 


noble old State which I have the honor, in part, || 


to represent. 
That gentleman also made a most remarkble 
discovery. 


|| party had no principles; and he drew his conclu- 


|| for Mr. Bocock, Mr. Maynarp, Mr. 


sion from the fact that, during the contest for 


He found out that the Democratic | 


| Speaker of this House, they voted engpesiorny 


OTELER, 


|| Mr. Mitison, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Samira, of North 
| Carolina, and, perhaps, others, all of whom dif- 
|| fered from each other in some political doctrine. 


|| The conclusion is a non sequitur from the prem- 
When you strike at slavery in | 


_ises. The proper conclusion to have drawn was, 
| that no true Democratever could, under an pres- 
sure of circumstances, vote for a Republican. 


slavesdesire your interference in this matter. And || Why, sir? I would not be personally offensive to 


These things are undeniable. The connection 
between the colonies and the mother country was 
not severed in a moment; but theecords wer 
broken one at a time, until the last was snapped. 
One by one the cords that unite us 
are being severed; and if these things go on much 
longer, the South, in the language of Mr. Jefier- 
son, will ** prefer separation to eternal discord. 
And upon whatis this Republican party found- 
ed? To some extent, upon the generality col- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence, thus: 
* All men are created equal; that they are endowed )) 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
That all men are created equal is certainly true; 
but that they remain so after they grow up to be 
men is atierly untrue. We hear daily of natura! 
right and natural liberty. One of the great pos- 
sessions of which we ought to boast is our civil 
liberty; and what is that?) Why, sir, all the law 
books tell us that itis ** natural Eibeety. restrained 
for the public good.”’ And yet civil liberty Is 
be laid aside, and the great cry be for natural l!b- 
erty! Why, sir, the reasoning educed from this 
principle in the Declaration of Independence, by 
the Republican party, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would break up every Government on the 
face of the earth. But what is the great dogma 
upon which this party is founded ? | Why, that 
slavery, as it exists in the South, is a moral, & 
social, and a political evil. I utterly deny ™e 
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ediction of this House, and the whole I 


first two parts of this proposition. If 


r the 


‘very be a moral and social evil, it is our mat- | 


vot theirs; and as we claim to be equally in- 
nt with them, it would be at least modest in 
to expend their missionary efforts in another 

tion. 

Bu it, sir, as jurisdic tion has been, is, and will 

ioreafter, assumed, I propose to submit some 

a ons against the dogm: 1. I maintain, sir, that 

~ oral evil must contravene some moral law, and 


[deny that a single sentence can be found in the 
». from Genesis to Revelation, which con- 


On the contrary, the two kinds 
servitude Which exist in our day, hired and 
ve labor, existed at the times of, and were reg- 
dby, both the laws of the Old and New Tes- 
ents. I am not going into a long scriptural 
rrument on this que stion, for 1 agree with the 
able gentleman from Ohie, [Mr. Corwin, | 
Bible 1s not the proper place to go to find 

s to establish institutions for 
,century; and I am sure 


lavery. 


j js Si 


to find principles to break down an institution 
Jready established in the nineteenth century. 
But,sir, | will eall the attention of the committee 
one from each book, to 
h what I say, and will leave that branch 


to only two passages, 


North, | 


the nine- | 
that he will agree | 
‘ me that it is equally animproper place to go 


fthe subject: 

« Byery man servant that is bought for money, when thou 
hast circumcised him, then shall he eat thereof. A for- 
ewner and an hired servant shall not eat thereof.”’ 

Here, sir, is not only a distinct recognition of | 


existence of hired servants and slaves, but it 
reenlates their condition. And more than that, 
sir: it domesticates the slave, and, upon the con- 

iu specified, elevates him above the hired ser- 
vant. Would God tolerate an evil—a moral evil? 
Would he regulate the commission of sin? The 

nee: 
But again, sir, in the N 
the following: 


ew Testament we have 


vants, be obedient to them who are your masters, 
giothe tlesh, with fear and trembling, in single- 

so! your heart as unto Christ; not with eye service as 

\ s; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will 

Gol trom the heart, with good will, doing service, as to 
Lord and not to men, knowing that whatsoewer good 
cany man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord 

ier he be bond or free. 

gs to them, 

\ 


Him.’ 


Her sagain, the relation of master and servant 
ve) is distinetly and clearly recognized. But 
some men of the present day set themselves up as 
better men than the Apostle Paul. The apostle 
seled and advised slaves to obey their mas- 

s; some people in these days, making great 
usions to piety, advise them to disobedience 

| eeemeteneee The apes: returned the 

, Onesimus, to his master; but there are 
gentlemen on this floor so perfectly upright and 
rly teous, that they declare they never would 


gitive slaves of those who ought to be con- 


idered as their brethren. We have fallen upon 
Strange umes, Mr. Chairman. 
but | propose to test this moral question by 


rule. I hold it to be true that the best 


rue by which to judge of the moral condition of 


And ye, masters, do the same | 
torbearing threatening, knowing that your | 
jaster isalso in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons 


we their doors, nor raise their hands, to arrest | 


ty people is the facilities which that people have | 


for relt f10us 


that the 


instructions. Now, sir, | suppose 


every effort to evangelize the world. 
the investigations of Measrs. 


VM 


Aided by 
Ruilin & Strinefel- 


‘moral ondition of the six New EnglandS 
al nd the five old southern States—namely, Mary- 
d, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia: Number of churches erected and in 
lise in the New England States, 4,607; southern 
Sates, 8,081. Church accommodation for hearers 
in the N w England States, 
States, 2,896,472. Excess of persons over seats 
In churel hes in New England States, 834,566. 
_ The moral condition of the people of New Eng- 
nd, tested by the rule which I have laid down, 
appre ars rathe badly, compared with these sterling 
old slave States. No, Mr. Chairman; the asser- 
tion that slave ry, as it exists at the South, is a 
moralevil, is untrue. 


w, of Virginia, 1 here pre sent a comparison of 


correctness of this rule will not be dis- | 
ted; for it is the rule upon which ts founded | 


VDIX TO THE CONG 
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ESSIO} 


Slave ry (Juestion - Mr Love. 


ing the aflirm: alive of the quesuon, the onus Is on 
them to establish the but | believe that the 
negative is susceptible of demonstration, and that 
I have fairly proved it to be so. 

As to the other proposition, that slavery is a 
social evil, | will not degrade myself or my people 
by discussing it. I assert thet society is as good 
at the South as it is in the non-slaveholding States, 
or anywhere else on the face of the earth, 
not so far consider it doubt 
batable que stion. 


fact; 


1 will 
ful as to make it a de- 
As to the other point, whether slavery is a polit- 
ical evil, I hofd it to be legitimate ly discussable. 
Not that Congress has any powes over it, but be- 
cause as yel we are cluzens of acommon coun try, 
and should consult together in a proper temper 
and spirit as to what is by st for usasanation. If, 
upon a full investigation of the facts, we of the 
South should become satisfied that slavery is a 
great politic alevil,it would be our duty ,AaS patriots 
and good citizens, to get clear of itas soon as pos- 
sible. What is a political evil? I have given this 
subje ct some reflection, sir, and the best definition 
which I can fix in my saind in , that a political evil 
is something which from its vi ry nature must im- 
pair our national reputation abroad or diminish 
our material strength at home. 
Well, now, as to the first. 


Is it pretended that 
we stand lower with the 


Powers of the earth on 


| account of the existenee of slavery in the South? 


If so, let the Government bi 
we stand less high 
Is Il among our 


named with which 
on this account. ane cia 
owh , eXcept some ‘aZY 
fool, who would feel less proud, in a foreign iont, 

of saying he was an American citizen, on ac- 
count of the existence of African slavery in the 
southern States? , lL apprehend that southern 
slavery has no bad effect on our national stand- 

ing abroad. Doesitdiminish our material streneth 
athome? Let us institute a pecunk wy comparison 
between the New England States and the same 
fiveold southern Siates,and see whether the States 
themselves are damaged by slave ry. The total 
value of property in six New England States, 
$1,003,466,1l81; southern States, $1,420,989,573. 
Average value of each white person in six New 
England States, $367; southe - 
Value of each in New York, $231; Pennsylvania, 
$214; Ohio, $219; Il ee aks South Carolina, 
$1,001; Louisiana, $806; Mississip pl, $702; Geor- 
gia, $638. (Census of 1850, by Stringfellow & 
Ruffin. ) 

It would appear from this, Mr. Chairman, that 
the slaveholdersare getting along pretty well in the 
world; and it would appear, also, th it the slave- 
holding States, so far as wealth is concerned, 
not disgraced by comparison with the non-slave- 
holding States. In this view, sir, the material 
strength of the Republic does not seem to be di- 
minished. 

But again, sir, do not the slaveholding States pay 
their fair proportion of the taxes necessary to the 
support of thisGovernment? [twill hardly be con- 
tended that they do not; and it is shre wily SUS- 
pected that they pay more. And, if this be true, 
sure ly it cannot be said that ¥ material strength 
of the country is diminished by the 
African slavery in the South. a But look beyond 
this—look to the benefits which the produce ts of 
slave laborconfer on other sections ofthe countr y- 
Look to New York and Boston, and calculate, if 
you can, the value which southern trade has been 
tothem. And,again, look to the manufactures of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. How much of 
the raw material necessary for carrying on these 
manufactures is furnished by the South, and to 


pe opl 


sir 


States, $520. 


what extent does the South become a purchaser 


tates || 


1,893,450; southerp || - 


and consumer of the manufactured articles? These 
things are incalculable. 


And then, again, look to our exports. It is 


estimated, indeed ascertained, that our annual ex- | 
| ports amount to $2 


78,000,000; and that the South 
furnishes $200,000,000 in value of these exports. 
These truths being established, who will say that 


slavery in the South is a political evil; in other 


| words, that it diminishes our material strength at 


| home? 


The Republican party, hold- |: 


No, sir; the dogma that slavery 
moral, social, and political evil is false in all its 
parts, Look to our country as it was at the form- 
ation of the Government, and look at it now. 
Then, we were thirteen States, and they worn 
down by aseven years’ war. What are we now? 


NAL GLOBE. 


existe nce of 


| mind; 


18 @ |) that our Union would be of long duration. 


| much, and see the 
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Thirty-three sovereign and independent States 
our dominions extending from the Lakes on he 
north to the Gulf of Mexico—from the Atlantic on 
the east to the Pacific on the west. And then look 
atour extended commerce stretching, as 1 does, to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Our ships ride 
gallantly on the waves of every sea, and the star- 
spangled banner floats gracefully in the breezes of 
every clime., The two systems of free and slave 
labor have existed since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment; and all this power and national glory 
have been brought about, not by an **irre pre ‘sstble 
conflict,”’ but, in my judgment, by the perfect har- 
mony of the two systems. 

Mr. Chairman, . wish now to call the attention 
of the committee brie fly to another subj yyect. In 
the carly part of this session, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [ Mr. Hickman arraigned the South 
for a violation of what he called plighted faith to 
the North. He said that the South, in bad faith 
to the North, had repealed the Missouri line. Sir, 
the harsh and sneering that gentleman 
have rung in my ears ever since his speech was 
made. It has been shown conclusively, b ymy 
able colleague, Judge Crawrorp,and others, that 
no contract or compact was ever entere ‘d into be- 
tween the South and North on this subject; and 
that,even if there were, it was violated and re pudi- 
ated first by the North. But, sir, Ido not stand 
here, as the lawyers say, to confess and avoid; 
but L say boldly that, even if such compact did 
exist, the South did rieht to get clear of it—not 
only because it was without consideration, but 
because it was null and void, as being contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States. 1 shail 
enter into no argument on this subject. It has 
heen discussed for forty years by the ablest men 
our country has produced; and I shall neither give 
a rehash of their arguments, nor attempt to pre- 
sent anything I shall 
upon this, as upon the other points | have pre- 
sented, rely upon facts and authority, and not 
upon argumentation, 


tones of 


new on the question myself, 


[tis one of the greatest and most constant boasts 
of the Republican party that they oceupy the po- 
sition of the early fathers on all subjects. Let us 
look to that point fora moment; and as Mr. Mad- 
ison was one of the fathers, Lask the Clerk to read 
the letter which I now send to the desk, written 
by that great and good man in 1820. 

“On one side iMhaturally occurs, that the right, being given 
fron the necessity of the , and in suspension of the great 
principle ought not to be extended fur 


case 


of self-governinent, 


ther, nor continued longer, than the occasion might fairly 
require.”’ 
Mr. Madison says, further: 


“The qutstions to be decided seem to be, first, whether 

a territorial restriction be an assumption of illegitimate 
power; or second, a misuse of legitimate power; and if 
the latter only, whether the injury threatened to the nation 
from an acquiescence in the misuse, or from a frustration 
of it, be the greater. On the first point, there is certainly 
room for difference of opinion; though, for myself, |} must 
always leaned to the belief thatthe restric 


own that I have 
tion was nol within the true scope of the Constitution.” 


Do the Republican party of the present day sub- 
scribe to this opinion of Mr. Madison? Was not 
Mr. Madison a fair exponent of the opinions of 
the early fathers, on most political questions; and 
do the Republicans of this House and the North 
agree with him in sentiment on this subject? 

But again: Mr. Jefferson was, in the early days 
of the Republic, considered orthodox on political 
affairs, and | now ask the Clerk to read the letter 
which L send to the desk, written by this truly 
great man also in 1820,and after the passage of the 
act creating the Missouri line: 


”? 7 * * 


“Dear Sir: * Although T had laid 
down as a law to myself never to write, talk, oreven think 
of polities, to know nothing of public affairs, and theretore 
had ceased to read newspapers, yet the Missouri question 
aroused and filled me with alarm. ‘The old schism of Ped 
eral and Republican threatened nothing, because it extended 
in every State, and united them together by the fraterniza 
tion of party. But the coincidence of a marked principle, 
moral and political, with a geographical line, 
ceived, I feared would never more be obliterated from the 
that it would be recurring on every occasion, and re 
newing irritations, until it would kindle such mutual and 


once con 


| mortal hatred as would render separation preferable to eter 


nal discord. I have been the most sanguine in believing 
I now doubt it 
event at no great distanee, and the di- 
reet consequence of this question, not by the time which 
has been so confidently counted on—the iaws of nature con- 
trol this—but by the Potomac, Ohio, and Missouri, and 
more probably the Mississippi, upwards to our northern 


boundary. My only comfort and confidence Is that I shall 
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not live tosee this; and I envy not the present generation | 


the glory of throwing away the fruits of their fathers’ sacri- 
fices of life and fortune, and of rendering desperate the ex- 
periment which was to decide ultimately whether man is 
capable of self government. The treason against human 
hope will signalize their epoch in future history as the coun- 
terpart of the model of their predecessors.” 

Mr. Jefferson appears not only to be opposed to 
this line; but the opening of the question seemed 
to fill his mind with apprehension and alarm. He 
iooked to the time when, from the continued agi- 
tation of this question, the South might * prefer 
separation to eternal discord ;”’ and yet, sir, if such 
na sentiment is uttered now, it is characterized as 
disunion and treason. 
this testimony against the Missouri compromise, 
as it is called, I say that it has been solemnly ad- 


But, sir, in addition to all | 


judged to be unconstitutional by the highest judi- | 


cial tribunal in the land. Dred Scott, the plain- 


tiff, placed his title to his freedom entirely on the | 


existence and constitutionality of this Missouri 
line, aa will appear from the decision of the court. 
The court says: 

“The act of Congress upon which the plaintiff relies de- 


clares that slavery aid involuntary servitude, except as a | 


punishment for crime, shall be forever prohibited in all that 
pe of the territory ceded by France, under the name of 


Ouisinna, Which lies north of 36° 30' north latitude, and | 


not included within the limits of Missouri. And the diffi- 
culty which meets us at the threshold of this part of the 
inquiry is, whether Congress was authorized to pass this 
law underany of the powers granted to it by the Constitu- 


tion, for if the authority is not given by that instrument, it | 


is the duty of this court to declare it void and inoperative, 


and incapable of conferring freedom upon any one who is | 


licld as a slave under the laws of ary of the States.”’ 
The court then goes on to give a most able and 
claborate opimion upon the question, and con- 
cludes thus: 
‘Tt is the opinion of the court that the act of Congress 


which prohibited a citizen from holding and owning prop- | 
erty of this kind in the territory of the United States north | 
of the line therein mentioned, is not warranted by the Con- | 


stitution, and is, therefore, void.’ 


Now, sir, how, after this, any man, ana espe- 
cially any southern man, can exclaim against the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise line, is past 
my comprehension. ‘To instst upon the correct- 
ness of the decision as to other points in the case, 


and then deny its correctness as to this, is ridic- | 


ulous folly. | expected to hear these things from | 
Republicans, but I did not expect to hear them | 
from southern men; and if they are persisted in, 


the South may well exclaim, with an ancient east- 


ern king, “My worst enemies are they of my | 


own household.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to discuss other 
important questions; but the confusion in this 
Chamber, my- failing voice, and the very few min- 


utes yet remaining to me of my hour, admonish | 


me that I should neither do myself nor the points | 


justice by continuing my remarks at this time. | 
may, if occasion affords, and the opportunity is 
given, discuss those questions at some future day. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. BARKSDALE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
I~ rue House or Representatives, 


January 23, 1860. 


Mr. BARKSDALE said: 

Mr. Crerg: The House of Representatives is 
presenting a scene to the people of this country 
which has but one parallel in our history. For 


seven weeks we have been in session; and, al- | 


though vote after vote has been taken, no Speaker 
has been elected, and no organization of 

There are three parties upon this floor professing 
to be animated by a common hostility tothe Black 


fected, | 


tepublican party, and, in my judgment, itis their | 
solemn duty, forgetting minor considerations, to | 


unite together for the purpose of defeating the can- 
didate of that party for the Speakership of this 
House. 1 do not desire to examine minutely the 
causes which have prevented a union of these par- 
ties in the pending election. I must be permitted 


to say, however, that, while the Democratic party | 


is the only one here which embraces the Union in 
its organization, it has, from the commencement 
of this struggle to the present time, manifested a 
patriotic desire to unite with all the elements of 
opposition to the Republican party, and organize 
the House upon a just and national basis. 


——d | 


Llection of Speaker—Mr. Barksdale. 

With this side of the House the spirit of concili- 
ation itself has almost been exhausted. We pre- 
sented a candidate [Mr. Bococx] whose talents, 
ability, and experience, eminently qualify him for 
the discharge of the high duties of the Chair; yet, 
when it was ascertained that he was not accept- 
able, he magnanim@usly withdrew from the con- 
test; and we said then, and I repeat now, to our 
American friends: select any one from our organi- 
zation, and the whole vote of the party would be 
concentrated upon him. Some have gone even 
further, and voted for two members of the Ameri- 
can party—Messrs. Boretenand Maynarp. But, 


sec, (Mr. Harron,| the other day, that Mr. Gir- 
mer, of North Carolina, could be elected. He is 
not acceptable to me, as a candidate for Speaker. 
I have no personal objections to him, as~ his 
friends must be aware, but I do object to him 
from political considerations which are perfectly 
satisfactory to myself. It is not reasonable that 
gentlemen of the American party, representing 
| minorities in all the States from which they come, 
and composed of but twenty-three members, 
should chant from their own ranks a candidate, 
and force him upon a party composed of ninety 


one extremity of the Union to the other. Mr. 
GiLMER cannot be elected without the aid of Black 
tepublican votes; and I will support no one, who, 


part . 


| offered his resolution declaring that no man who 
had signed and indorsed the Helper book, recom- 
mending rebellion and murder in the South, was 
fit to be Speaker of this House, so far from sym- 
pathizing with the movement, Mr. Gitmer inter- 
posed to shield these confederates of Helper from 
the just indignation of the country. And, sir, I 
desire to say, in this connection, that I have no fe- 
verish anxiety for the organization of this House. 


party should be elected; rather than my State and 
my constituents should be dishoncred by the ele- 
vation to that chair, once adorned by such illus- 
trious statesmenas Macon, Clay,and Polk, of any 


Helper, I repeat the language of the cloquent gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Puen,] a few days 
since, ** let discord reign here forever.’? Now, sir, 
what is the true cause of the non-organization of 
this House? Disguise it, as gentlemen on the other 
side may attempt to do, it 1s the agitation of the 
slavery question which has caused its ncn-organ- 
ization, suspended the business of the country, 
fired the passions of the people, and ieapestied the 
existence of the Union itself. 

I propose, in the remarks I shall submit to the 
House, to examine into the origin, progress, and 
present aspect of the slavery question in this 
country. When the Government was formed, the 
several States of the Confederacy were sovereign 
and independent, and all of them slaveholding, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of Massachu- 
setts, and that State was largely engaged in the 
slave trade. Now, sir, for what purpose was this 
Government established ? I have the Constitution 
before me. It was, ‘in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, and se- 
cure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.’? This is the language of the Consti- 
tution. And have these great ends been attained ? 
Has justice been established ? Has domestic tran- 
quillity been secured? Let the answer be found 
in the existence of a sectional organization, based 
upon its hostility to the institutions of fifteen States 








the slavery question, in the legislation of eight 
northern States nullifying the Mn 
the Constitution in relation to fugitive slaves, and 
in efforts which a portion of the northern people 
are now making to incite our slaves to insurrection 
and rebellion, and to kindle the fires of a servile 
yar in the southern States. 
There are three clauses in the Constitution rec- 
ognizing the right of property in slaves. The first 
article provides that— 


“Representation and direct taxes shall be apportioned 


by his course here, has commended himself to | 
the confidence and favor of any portion of that | 


one of the indorsers of the infamous sentiments of 


of the Union, upon the never-ending agitation of 


ain provisions of 


members, and stretching in its organization from | 
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Union according to their respective numbers 
be determined by adding to the whole numb< 
sons, including those bound to service {e 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three 
persons.”? 


This clause alludes directly to the slaye 


» Which gs}; 

F Of free per 
raterm of yeg 
fifths of alt o:),,.! 


Popu- 


| lation; and by that article of the Constitutio, 


this day, twenty members hold seats upon { -) 
| floor. Again, the ninth section of the same ays. 


| any of the States now existing shall think pro 


| Slave trade prohibited under the most terril)] 


| laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in co 


. | exceeding ten dollars for each person.” 
sir, we were told by the gentleman from Tennes- || . oe ae 


C M \ | pledged to protect it in all future time, if the slave escape 
Rather than the candidate of the Black Republican || 


declares— 
“That the migration or importation ef such persons 


é > : Per to ad: 
shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to te year } 


butatax orduty may be imposed on such importatio, 
tation, ; 


_ Thus recognizing directly the right of propor. 
in slaves; and, whether it was intended by ia 
ticle to confer upon Congress the power, or) i 
after 1808, to prohibit the African slave trad i 


question which I am not now discussins 
power has been exercised by Congress 


—that 
» ANd the 
3 C pen. 
alties. . 
In the third section of the fourth article of \), 
Constitution, it isalso provided that— : 


** No person held to service or labor in one State under the 
Rsequenes 
of any law or regulation thereof, be discharge frou) «, 

service or labor, but shall be delivered up on the ejajy,, 


the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


And Mr. Madison, the father of the Const; .. 
tion, whose great intellect gave it life and fo, 
and being, in his political writings repeated|y 


alludes to slaves as both persons and property 


| t : : < rn . ., _—e “ 
: ; at augu: bunal » Supreme ut 
W henthe gentleman from Missouri [Mr.Ciarx] | And thet august tritansl, the Supreme Coun 


the United States, has solemnly declared th: 
slaves are property. I read from the decis 
of Chief Justice ‘Taney: 
* Now, as we have already said, in an earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in 4 
slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constiy 
tion. The right to traffic in it like an ordinary article of 
merchandise and property, was guarantied to the citizens of 
the United States, in every State that might desire jt, ty; 
twenty years. And the Government, in express tems, js 


s10n 


trom his owner. This is done in plain words, too plain - 
be misunderstood.” 
Thus has the highest judicial tribunal known 
* the Constitution adjudicated this question, and 
ecided that slaves are not only property, but thet 
the Government has no authority anywhere to 
discriminate between that and any other specics 


| of property, and that it is entitled to its protect- 











among the several States which may be insiuded within this |; 


ing shield. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,) ina 
speech which he delivered some time since, d- 
clared that the purpose of the Republican party 
simply was to carry out the policy of the fathers 
of the Republic—to restrict slavery within its pres- 
ent limits. Sir, the reverse of this proposition is 
true. The fathers of the Republic threw around 
the institution every possible safeguard. Under 
the article of the Constitution which I have read, 
a fugitive slave law was passed, during the admin- 
istration of General Washington, which received 
his signature, and which for years was faithfully 
and legally enforced. 

Mr. CORWIN sought the floor. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I have no disposition to 
misrepresent the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CORWIN. I do not remember whet ! 
actually did say in words, in the desultory re- 
marks I made the other day, which the gentleman 
refers to; but I think the substance of what I 
said on the point adverted to was this: that when- 
ever the proper time should come, I thought tt 
could be shown to the satisfaction of everybody 
that the principles adopted by the Republicans 
in their platform, so far as slavery was concerned, 
were those which were proposed by the founders 
of the Republic 

Mr. BARKSDALE. To restrict slavery. 

Mr. CORWIN. The rightand power of Con- 
gress to forbid slavery in a Territory. ie 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand that it's 
the purpose of the Republican party to restrict 
slavery within its present limits; to prohibit 
from being carried into the Territories. ‘The gen- 
tleman said that he could show such was the pol- 


| icy of the fathers of the Republic. 


Mr. CORWIN. It is almost impossible, Mr. 
Clerk, to define propositions in the manner !" 


| which this discussion has been carried on, so &8 


not to be misunderstood. If the gentleman means 
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» that it is the policy, as announced by me, 
ublican party 





iS aR KSDALE. Itisannounced by your 

aa | have it before me. Itis to * pre- 

. clayery from being carried into the Terri- 
yen a , i 


Mr. CORWIN. When such ‘Ferritory is free, 
) slavery does not exist in the Territories, 
5 do sO h old that it is within the legitimate con- 
~odyction of slavery into these Territories. But, 
td do not know of any Republican who may 
referred to as authority, especially any of the 
tleaders like myself. I do not know any 
cone so far as to say that the United 


) ae 


gatos should ac quire slave te rritory by virtue of 


ty with any foreign Government whatever, 
din ths it treaty it should be provided, as it was 
the treat >of Louisiana, that the people who 
hus tran nsferred within our jurisdiction should 
slmitt d into the Union as States, with all the 
rizuts of property they then had; I say I know 
of no Republican who would say that that treaty 
as not the supreme law of the land, and ought 
+ be carried out. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. That is a question not 
ww before us; but as the gentleman from Ohio 
itroduced it, | desire to know if there is a 
ublican upon this floor who would favor the 

\isition of slaveholding territory? I refer to 
other members of the party, to some of the lesser 

rhts. I would like to ask the candidate of the 
Republican party for Speaker whether he would, 
under an y circumstances , favor the acquisition of 
slaveholding territory ? Is there any member on 

other s ide who weuld favor the acquisition of 
lave territory ? 

_ ee. CURTIS. Atthis time, I would be opposed 
acquisition of slave*territory, because there 
reat preponderance of that kind of territory 
reat deal too much of it, not only for the 
benefit of the free States, but for the benefit of 

e slave States also; but when the gentleman puts 
the question in the broad manner he now does, 
whether at any time, or under any circumstances, 
we would be in favor of the introduction of new 
territory where slavery exists, and then makes a 
demand fora reply upon all Republicans, 1 feel it 
o be my privilege io state that a case may arise, 

na portion of Mexico, having peon [abor, a 

id of slave labor, may be acquired by us, and, 

‘, will tell the gentleman that in suc h an event 
Ly would favor the introduction of such te rritory. 
i may also advise, as a prudential military pre- 

tion, the annexation of Cuba. That time, 
however, does not now exist, and I hope that it 
will not for a long period to come. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The sk very which we 
recognize does not exist in Mexico, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is aware; but he is not a fit 
r “pt resentative of his party, and I de not acknow!- 

¢ his authority to speak for them, as guarded 
as are the words which he has uttered. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
read me out of the Republican party. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire qa response from 


sa or 


WwW, a 2T 


t] 
Sp akership. 
linois, [Mr. Lovesoy.] Iw ould like to put him 
upon the stand; or the gentleman from Massa- 
husetts, [Mr. Burtincame;] or the gentleman 
rom Ohio {Mr. Hurcuins;] or Mr. Tappan, of 
New Hampshire; let either or all of these gentle- 
men speak for their party, and I will acknowl- 
edge their authority to do so. Some gentleman 
has suggested to me to call upon the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman;] but I do not 
choose to call upon him. He cannot speak for 
any party; and scarred and blistered all over as 
he is, L have not the heart to strike him. I ask 
gentlemen on the other side to unlock their lips, 
and to speak the truth for their party. No, sir, 
they do not intend to do it. T hey know that the 
Republican party, as an organization, is uncom- 
Promisingly opposed to the acquisition of any 
more slave territory. They would oppose the 
admission of Cuba upon any terms, with the con- 
sent of Spain, even thouch the inhabitants of that 
island all desired it. T he distinguished leader [Mr 
Corwin] might n&t; but his arty would. Itis 
understood that he could be as 


they have refused to elect him; and he is hostile 


| powers of Congress to prohibit the in- | 


I trust the gentleman will not | 
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he candidate of the Republican party for the || 
I will take the gentleman from II- || 


ected Speaker, but | 
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if lection of Spe aker—Mr. Barksdale. 
enough to slavery in all cons 
sir, do they cling with such d 
the gentleman from Ohio, 
is because of the record he has made here upon 
the subject of slavery. It is because of the dec- 
lars ation—and they knew he would make it—wh Lic h 
he made the other day in his discussion with the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas, [Mr. 
HixpMan,] that he was opposed to the admission 
of any more slave States into the Union; that he 
regarded slavery as an injury to the master and 
a crime against the slave. 

But when I was interrupted by the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy, | I was endeavoring to 
show that, so far from his assumption that “the 
fathers of the Re publicintended thatslavery should 
be restricted being correct, the *y expre ssly 
vided for its protec tion = expansion. During 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson, who is inva- 
riably quoted by the other side as de ‘precating sla- 
very, Louisiana—a slaveholding territory—was 
acquire d from France; and by the e xpress terms 

| of the treaty, the Government pledged itself to 
protec t all spec ics of property in that te rritory; 
and, sir, glorious as was Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istration, that was its crowning achievement. For 
forty years after the Government was formed, the 
South was not molested with reference to slave ry. 
During the administrations of Washington, Jef- 
erson, and Madison, the fugitive slave law was 
enforced, slave territory acquired, and the powers 
of the Government wielded for the protection of 
slave property. 

But, sir, when Missouri applied for admission 
into the Union, as a slave State, the anti-slavery 
sentiment, which has now become intolerant and 
overshadowing in the northern States, was first 
exhibited. Itcame fromthe enemies of our institu- 
tions in England, from Exeter Hall. Missourihad 
complied with all the prerequisites for her admis- 


cience. And why, 
ath-like tenacity to 


{[Mr. Suerman?] lt 


pro- 


sion into the Union, but her admission as a slave | 


State was defiantly re fuse d; 
struggle which ensued, the Union itself was well 
nigh being wrecked. At last, however, a com- 
promise was effected by which Missouri was ad- 
mitted, but slavery was forever prohibited north 
of 36° 30’. The South submitted to this unjust 
discrimination against her property, but upon the 
express condition that with this concession all 
further agitation of the slavery question should 
cease. Buthow has the compromise been observed 
by the North? From that period to the prese nt 
she has resisted the application of every slave 
State for admission into the Union, and opposed 
the acquisition of Texas upon the very ground 
that it was a slaveholding Territory. In addition 
this, abolition societies were organized in 
many portions of the northern States, and aboli- 
tion petitions poured into Congress. The pas- 
sions of the southern people were again inflamed 


and in the sectional 


by the menancing and dangerous aspect which | 


this question assumed. I have before me a de- 


scription of the scene which occurred in the House 


of Representatives upon the presentation of one 
of these petitions, and I desire that the Clerk shall 
read it. 


The Clerk read, 


“The immediate occasion of this contest [says Colonel 
Benton) was the pertinacious effort of Mr. Slade, of Ver 
ment, to make the presentation of abolition petitions the 
ground of agitation and action against the institution of sla 
very in the southern States. Mr. Slade had moved torefer 
the resolutions presented by him toaselect committee, with 
| instructions to report upon them. Upon making this mo 
tion, he commenced a violent assault upon the institution 
ofslavery. Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, interposed to warn 
| him of the consequences of such an inflaminatory harangue. 
Mr. Slade refused to desist, and was interrupted by a mo- 
tion, made by Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, for an adjournment. 
The Speaker [an upright and impartial southern man) ruled 
this motion out ef order. 

‘*Mr. Slade was proceeding to discuss the question, 
¢ What was slavery ?? Mr. Dawson again asked him togive 
way for an adjournment, which was refused. A visible 
| commotion began to pervade the House—members rising, 

clustering together, and talking with animation. Mr. Slade 
| continued, and was about reading a judicial opinion of one 
| of the southern States, defining a slave to be a chattel, 
| when Mr. Wise called him to order forirrelevancy. ‘The 
| question being upon the abolition of slavery in the District, 
and the argument upon the legality of slave title in a State ; 


as follows: 


| the Speaker dec ided that it was not in order to discuss the 


subject of slavery in the States. 
| he read the decision as he might have done that of an Eng- 
lish court. Mr. Robinson, of Virginia, moved an adjourn- 
ment. 
Mr. Slade refused to yield the 
| speech. 


floor, and continued his | 


The Speaker decided the motion out of order, and | 
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Petrikin, of Pennsylvania, called him to order. The Chair 
did not sustain the eall. Mr. Slade went on quoting trom 
the Declaration of Independence and the constitutions of 
the several States, and had got to that of Virginia, when 
Mr. Wise called him to order for reading papers without 
the leave of the House. The Speaker then said, that no 
paper objected to could be read without leave of the House. 

“*Mr. Wise then said, thatthe gentleman had wantonly 
discussed the abstract question of slavery, going back to the 
very first day of its creation, instead of slavery as it now 
existed in the District, and the powers and duties of Con 
gress in relation to it. He was now reading the State con- 
stitutions to show that as it existed in the States it was 
against them, and against the laws of God and man. This 
was out of order.’ 

‘ Mr. Slade explained, and argued in vindication of his 
course ; he was about to read a memorial of Dr. Franklin, 
and an opinion of Mr. Madison upon the question of sla 
very, when Mr. Griffin, of South Carolina, objected to the 
reading. Mr. Slade, without asking the permission of the 
House, which he knew would not be granted, proposed that 
the Clerk should read the document. To this the Speaker 
objected, that it was equally out of order for the Clerk to 
read. Mr. Griffin withdrew the objection, and Mr. Stade 
proceeded to read the papers and comment upon them. He 
Was about to return to the state of opinion in Virginia upon 
the subject of slavery before Dr. Franklin’s memorial. Mr. 
Rhett inquired * What the opinions of Virginia fitty years 
since had to do with the case?? The Speaker was about to 
reply, when Mr. Wise rose, and with much warmth, said : 
*He has discussed the whole abstract subject of slaveryv— 
of slavery in Virginia—of slavery in my own district, and I 
now ask all my colleagues to retire with me from this Hall.’ 
Mr. Slade reminded the Speaker that he had not yielded 
the floor, but his progress was interrupted by the condition 
of the House, and the exclamations of members. Amongst 
them Mr. Holsey, of Georgia, was heard calling on the del 
egates from that State to withdraw with him; whilst Mr. 
Rhett was heard proclaiming that the members from South 
Carolina had already consulted together and appointed a 
mecting at three o’clock, in the committee room of the 
Distri@ of Columbia. Here the Speaker succeeded in get- 
ting the floor, and stating the question to be on granting 
leave to the memberfrom Vermont to read cértain papers, 
the reading of which had been objected to. Many mem 
bers rose, all addressing the Chair atthe same time, and the 
general scene of noise and confusion continued.”’ 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Well, sir, the result was 
the adoption of the celebrated 21st rule, prohibit- 
ing the reception of Abolition petitions. Many 
who are present remember the tumult which the 
establishment of that rule created in the northern 
States. The right of petition was declared to be 
a sacred one, and the South was invoked re- 
peal that rule, to allow all petitions to be received, 
that peace and quict might again be restored. On 
motion of John Quincy Adams, that rule was re- 
vealed: . and to- di ly Abolition pe titlons are reer ive d 
»y this House. ‘But did that stop the agitation 
of this question? So far from it, it has bi rome 
on and on ever since; the anti- alave ry pi aly has 
been increasing in strength and power and influ- 
ence, until now it overspreads, like a black pall, 
four fifths of the northern. States. The Whig 
party has gone down under the inroads made upon 
it by the anti-slavery sentiment of the North: and 


| the American party, asa national organization, 
| has been swept from existence 


And now, sir, 
we have a purely sectional party, bounded by 
sectional lines, and having for its obje ct the utter 


| subjugation and dishonor of the southern States. 


Mr. Slade contended that || 


it first made its appearance here in the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress, and, afteranine weeks’struggle, 
succeeded in electing Mr. Banks to the Speaker- 
ship. He received no vote from fifteen States of 
the Union; and, in organizing the House, but one 
southern man was placed at the head of a com- 
mittee. I allude to General Quitman, who was 
made chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. With that exception, the South was pro- 
scribed from every committee,and the whole power 
of the House was placed in the bands of the Nort! i, 
and wielded for the accomplishment of their un- 
holy party purposes. Inthe convention that nom- 
inated Frémont, no southern State was represent- 
ed, and in the canvass of that year, there was no 
electoral ticket for Frémont in any southern State. 
In their Philadelphia platform, they declare their 
purpose to exclude slave property from the com- 
mon Territories of the Union. That is thi 
avowed purpose. They have declared in the ‘ 
platforms, in the speec she® of their champions, 
and in their party presses all over the North, that , 
no matter how crowded the slave population of 
the southern States may become, that it shall 
never be allowed to extend one inch beyoud its 
present limits. Anti-slavery is now a part of 
the education and religion of the northern people. 
It is printed in their school- books, taught im their 
class and school-rooms, and thundered from their 


Mr. Slade proceeded at great length, when Mr. || pulpits. 
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I have before me a sermon delivered by a Rev. 
Mr. Whelocke, in the city of Boston, dealing in 
unmeasured denunciation of slavery, and sym- 
pathizing with John Brown in his murderous as- 
sault upon Virginia. And the Black Republican | 
party is to-day engaged in disseminating broad- | 
cast over the country publications of the most 
infamous and incendiary character. A work, | 
written by a southern traitor, a felonfrom North 
Carolina, filled with the most atrocious falsehoods | 
and ecalumnies in reference to the South, her re- 
sources, and her industrial pursuits, has received 
the indorsement of fifty-eight members of the 
tepublican party, who were Representatives in 
the last Congress. And, sir, what are the recom- | 
mendations of that book ? ’ 

“Thorough organization and independent political ac- | 
tion, on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the | 
South.” 

If there is any society on earth where there is 
the most perfect equality among white men, 
where labor is respected and the laborer honored, 
it isin the southern States; and the reason is ob- | 
vious: there is an inferior race to do the menial | 
service. ‘These appeals will fall unheeded upon 
ihe ears of the non-slaveholders of the South; 
they are true and loyal, and loyal to her institu- 
tions; andif the struggle between the sections 
should ever come they will be found rallying | 
around the standard of southern rights. 

* Inetigibility of slaveholders for office.”’ | 

No matter how pure and unsullied may be a 
man’s character, how preeminent his qualifica- 
tions, how incorruptible his integrity, how®bril- 
liant his talents, if he is a slaveholder, according 
to the teaching of this book, he is to be pro- 
scribed from the honors and offices of the Gov- 
ernment, 

* No colperation with pro-slavery politicians ; no fellow 
ship with them in religion; no affiliation with them in so 
ciety ; ho patronage to pro slavery merchants ; no guestship 
in pro-slavery hotels; no fees to pro-slavery lawyers; no 
employment of pro-slavery physicians; no audience to pro- 
slavery preachers ; no more hiring of staves by non-slave- 
holders; discontinuance of subscriptions to pro-slavery 
newspapers ; and the greatest encouragement of tree labor.” 


‘These are recommendations of this infamous 
publication, and they have fonnd their proper de- 
nouement in the invasion of Virginia by John 
Brown and his traitorous gang, and in the murder 
of her peaceable and unoffending citizens. And, 
sir, it will notdo fur gentlemen on the other side 
to declare, with sanctimonious faces, that they 
condemn the conductof John Brown. Hisassault 
upon Virginia was the legitimate result of the 
philosophy of the Republican party, and the doc- 
trine they have indorsed, As was remarked by 
the gentleman from Arkansas the other day, you 
nerved the arm that struck the blow; you taught 
them that slavery was wrong; that it was an in- 
jury to the master, and a crime against the slave. 

These are your lessons; and I find that the gen- 
tleman from Hlinois [Mr. Lovesoy] nods his as- 
sent. I say, then, to him, that he has taught 
treason and insurrection, and the country will hold 
him and his party responsible for the results, 
Yes, sir, his doctrine leads to treason and rapine 
and murder. [Mr. Lovegoy shook his head.} 

And now I come to the purposes of the Repub- 
lean party; and what will be their policy should 
they obtain the control of the Government? W. 
LL, Sewaro is the impersonation of the principles 
of his party, and, in my judgment, will bear its 
flag in the coming presidential contest. He is the 
lion of his tribe, He issues his edicts, and they 
are implicitly obeyed by his obsequious followers. 
leet Mr. Sewarp President, and his first object 
will be to erush the Democratic party, because it 
stands as a bulwark between the South and the 
encroachments and usurpations of the North; the 
Supreme Court will be reorganized, and then there 
will be no obstacle in the way of carrying out the 
whole circle of his infamous measures, ending in 
the utter destruction ofthe last vestige of southern 
rights and institutions. . 

Let me read from the speeches of Mr. Sewarp, 
and others of his party: 

** Whenever the public mind ehall will the abolition of 
slavery, the way will be open for it.""— Mr. Sewerd’s speech 
at Cleveland, in 1848. 


* Slavery can be limited to its present bounds ; it can be 
ameliorated, It can be and must be abolished, and you and 


I can and must do it.”"—Speech of Mr. Seward. i 


* Slavery is not and never can be perpetual. It will be 
overthrown either peacefully and lawfully under this Con- | 


~ Election of Speak 











stitution, or it will work the subversion of the Constitution 
together with its own overthrow.’’— Mr. Seward. 


I read from a speech of Mr. Burtincame, of 
Massachusetts: 


** If asked to state specially what he would do, he would 
answer: First, repeal the Nebraska bill; second, repeal the 


| fugitive slave law; third, abolish slavery in the District of 


Columbia ; fourth, abolish the inter-State slave trade. 
Next, he would declare that slavery should not spread to 


one inch of the territory of the Union; he would then put | 
the Government actually and perpetually on the side of | 


freedom; by which be meant that a bright negro boy in 
Massachusetts should have as gooda chance for promotion 
in the Navy as one of the finest families in Virginia. He 
would have judges who believe ina higher law, and an 
anti-slavery Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, and an 
anti-slavery God.”’ 


The Legislature of Massachusetts is carrying 
this doctrine into practical effect. Negro children 


_are admitted with white children into their pub- 


lic schools; negroes are allowed the elective fran- 
chise, to testify in courts of justice, and to act as 


| arbiters upon the property and the lives of white 


men; and by the laws, revolting as it may appear, 
of that State, the two races are allowed to inter- 
marry. 

Mr. Giddings said: 


* 1 would not be understood as desiring a servile insurree- 
tion; but f say to southern gentlemen that there are hundreds 
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| of thousands of honest and patriotic men who wilk* laugh || 
at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh.’ If | 


blood and massacre should mark the struggle for the liberty 
of those who forages have been oppressed and degraded, my 
prayerto the God of Heaven shall be that justice, stern, un 

yielding justice, may be awarded to both master and slave. 


I desire that every human being may enjoy the rights with | 


which the God of nature has endowed him. 
ean be regained by the down-trodden sons of Africa in our 


If those rights | 


| southern States by quiet and peacetul means, { hope they || 


| will pursue such peaceful measures. 


But, if they cannot 


| regain these God-given rights by peaceful measures, [ never- 
| theless hope they will regain them; and if blood be shed, 


| L should certainly hope that it might be the blood of those 


who stand between them and their freedom, and not the 
blood of those who have long been robbed of their wives 


| and children, and all they bold dear in life.’ 


Thus I have shown that the boldest of the Oppo- 
sition leaders do not undertake to dispute the fact 
that their ultimate design is to overthrow slavery 


| 
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verted from my subject by a matter to which I - 
not attach any very great importance, 

Mr. GOOCH. I called the gentleman’s atten 
tion to it now, because not being a membor .r 

‘ ; a : der of 
the House at the time, I did not desire to do «, 
until [ had had an opportunity to consylt the 
Journals. 

Mr.BARKSDALE. Those committees never 
meet. My point was that the committees Were 
organized so as to give the power of the Ho 

, . - USe 
to the Republican ey, 

Mr. GOOCH. desire to say in reference 
this matter 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman wil! par- 
don me. I do not choose to be diverted foxy my 
purpose. I was remarking, when interrupted by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the nex; 
step in the programme, after the prohibition of th 
African slave trade, was the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies. And, sir, when the R:. 
publican party shall succeed in prohibiting slo. 
very in the Territories, the same spirit will imype} 
them to assail itin the States. But what effec; 
did the abolition of slavery have upon the British 
colonies? I take the island of Jamaica, for jy. 
stance. When slavery existed in that island, the 
sun of heaven never cast his beams upon a more 
prosperous people. Now, under the false philan- 
thropy of England, it presents one vast scene of 
decay and desolation. I read from the report of 
a New York editor, in 1850: 

** It is difficult to exaggerate, and yet more difficult to de- 
fine, the poverty and industrial prostration of Jamaica. 'The 
natural wealth and spontaneous productiveness of the island 
are so great that no one can starve, and yetit seems as if the 
faculty of accumulation was suspended. All the product. 
ive power of the soil is running to waste. The finest land 
in the world may be had at any price, and almost for the 
asking. Labor receives no compensation ; and the product 
of labor does not seem to Know the way to market. Fan 
ilies accustomed to every wea@ith and luxury have witnessed 
the decline of their incomes, until now, with undiminished 
estates, they find themselves wrestling with poverty forthe 


to 





|| commonest necessaries of life. There are no public anuse- 
| ments here of any kind ; for amusements are purchased with 
| the surplus wealth of the people, and here there is no sur 


in the States where it exists, and that that must | 
be the inevitable result of the doctrines they in- | 


culcate. 

Mr. CORWIN, (in his seat.) No, sir. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I give the gentleman from 
Ohio credit for his denial; you, perhaps, would 


| not do it; but you inflame the minds of the north- 


ern people; you have taught them that slavery is a 


sin; you have aroused thisstorm, and if you would, | 


youcannotcontrolit. Inthe course ofa few years 
you must pass away and others will take your place 
more determined than you, who will commence the 


irrepressible conflict, and strike at slavery in the 


| States,and abolish itifthe southern people willsub- 


mittoit. When the anti-slavery party in England 
commeneed agitating the policy of prohibiting the 


' African slave trade, they indignantly denied that 
| their ulterior design was to abolish slavery in the | 


British colonies... The great Powers of Europe 
united in destroying this trade, and the very next 
step in the programme was the emancipation of the 
slaves in all the British colonies. 

Mr. GOOCH. I desire to call the attention of 


| the gentleman to the Journals ofthe Thirty-Fourth | 


| have another eer ety I understood the gen- | 


Congress, in reference to the appointment of the 
committees of that Congress. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I have passed from that 
point long since. 


Mr. GOOCH. 


I call his attention to it now, | 


as lam about to leave the Hall, and might not | 


tleman to say that there was but one gentleman 
trom the South appointed‘as chairman of a com- 
mittee, and that was General Quitman. I find, 


/upon an examination of the Journals, that there 


were six southern gentlemen appointed to the 
chairmanship of committees: Gilchrist Porter, of 
Missouri, chairman of the Committee on Private 
Land Claims; John A. Quitman, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs; 
W. H. Sneed, of Tennessee, chairman of the 
Committee on Mileage; Preston 8S. Brooks, of 
South Carolina, chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the State Department; Fayette 
MeMullin, of Virginia, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds; and Wil- 
liam Aiken, of South Carolina, on the Library. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I prefer not to be di- 





| plus. 


‘There was not a theater, or a museum, or a circus, 


| orany other place of entertainment involving expense, open 





| political skies. 


during my stay on the island. The corporation of Kingston 
owns 2 building which has been used as a theater, and in the 
suburbs of the city is a plain once tamous as a race-course; 
but of the first, rats and spiders are the only tenants, and 
weeds and underwood have overgrown the other.’’—Bige- 
low’s Jamaica, in 1850, page 53. 

That was the effect of the emancipation of sla- 
very in Jamaica; and the same result has followed 
wherever it has been abolished by the British 
Government. 

Slavery, in some form, has existed in all ages 
of the world, and itis sanctioned by Divine author- 
ity. We believe it tobe right. It is interwoven 
with our whole social organization, with our very 
existence as a people; and we are determined, a! 
all hazards, to maintain it. And now what is the 


| aspect of the anti-slavery sentimentin this coun- 


try. At first, it was a mere speck upon the po- 
litical horizon; now it overspreads the whole 
Then the anti-slavery party was 
unimportant in numbers and powerless for evi); 
but it has continued to swell and increase until tt 
is now one of the great parties of the country, and 
is to-day grasping for the supremacy in the Gov- 


; ernment. 


Let me read you an extract, showing how rapid 
and alarming has been its progress: 

‘It first made its appearance in national politics in the 
presidential contest of 1840, when its ticket, with J. 6. 
Birney, of Michigan, as its candidate for the Presidency, 
and Francis J. Lemagne, of Pennsylvania, as its vice pres- 
idential candidate, polled 7,000 votes. In 1844, with Birney 
again as its candidate, it polled 62,140. In 1848 it polled 
296,232 votes. In 1852 it polled 117,296, and in 1855, the 
candidate of the Republican party, John C. Frémont, sup- 
ported by the entire Abolition party, polled 1,341,812 votes. 

These figures show that one million three hun- 
dred and forty-one thousand eight hundred and 
twelve votes were cast at the last presidential 
election for John C. Frémont, and that the black 
banner of Abolitionism floated in triumph over 
eleven northern States. It has upon this floor 
one hundred and twelve members, and twenty- 
four upon the floor of the Senate; and at each re- 
curring election in the northern States some true 
man goes down before the anti-slavery storm, and 
an Abolitionist takes his place in that august body. 
Mr. Clerk, events are rapidly Marrying to a crisis; 
and we are to-day almost in the midst of a revolu- 
tion; and I deem it my duty to declare here, what 
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1 ive repeatedly said before, that in the event of 
she election of a Black Republican to the Pres- 
ts cy, upon a sectional and hostile platform, lam 


for stern, unbending resistance to his inauguration | 


,s President of the southern States. 


In i806, Mr. Fillmore, the candidate of the | 


\merican party for the Presidency, made the fol- 


wing declaration: 


« But this is not all, sir. We see a political party pre- 
eonting candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, 
ted for the first time from the free States alone, with 
avowed purpose of electing these candidates by suf- 
sages of one part of the Union only, to rule over the whole 
1 nite d States. Can it be possible that those who are en- 
eed in such a measure can have seriously reflected upon 
shea id onsequences which must inevitably follow, in case of 
. Can they have the madness or the folly to be- 
“ye that our southern brethren would submit to be gov- 
»yed by such a Chief Magistrate? Would he be required 
+) follow the same rule prescribed by those who elected 
..in making bis appointments? If a man living south 
+ Mason and Dixon’s line be not worthy to be President 
or Vice President, would it be proper to select one from 
the same quarter as one of his Cabinet council, or to rep- 
resent the nation in a foreign country, or, indeed, to col 
eet the revenue, or administer the laws of the United 


states: 


in selecting him? ‘These are serious, but practical ques- 





cary to turn the tables upon ourselves. 
South, having a majority of the electoral votes, should de- 
clare that they would only have slaveholders for President 
and Vice President, and should elect such by their exclu- 
sive suffrages to rule over us at the North: do you think 
we would submit to it?) No, not for amoment. And do 


ibelieve that your southern brethren are less sensitive | 
on this subject than you are, or less jealous of their rights? | 
And, | 
therefore, you must see thatif this sectionai party succeeds, | 


if you do, let me tell you that you are mistaken. 


it leads inevitably to the destruction of this beautiful fabric 
reared by our forefathers, cemented by their blood, and be- 
queathed to us as a priceless inheritance.” 


Howcould Mr. Sewarp, or any other Black Re- 
publican, enforce the laws in the southern States? 
No southern man would so degrade and dishonor 
himself as to accept office at the hand of an Abo- 
lition Administration. We were told the other 
day by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Hi11,] 


that Mr. Sewarp, if elected President, might be | 


restrained by his oath; might kick the ladder from 


uder him by which he was elevated to power.” 


Does his oath restrain him in the Senate? Has 
it ever restrained him? Would you arm your 
enemy with the power to strike and to destroy 
you? Forone, 1 am not willing to give Mr. Sew- 
anp the Army, the Navy, the Treasury, and all 
the power and patronage of the Government to 
wield against us. 

But we are menacingly told by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] and others, 
that the South will not be permitted to sécede. 
How do they propose to prevent it? 


will never return; their bodies will enrich south- 
ern soil. When the compact of the Union, the 
Constitution, has been violated, we claim the right 
of peaceable secession. That was the doctrine of 
Jeflerson and Madison, and of the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions. ‘The right to judge of ** in+ 
fractions of the Constitution, as well as the mode 
and measure of redress,’’? has never been dele- 
gated to the FederalGovernment. It is the shield 
of the States against the illegitimate encroach- 
ments of Federal power. We plantourselves upon 
the right of peaceable secession, and there we in- 
tendto stand. Nor can our purpose be shaken by 
‘ie Insane threats of the Abolitionists upon this 
lioor. We know what our rights are under the 
Constitution, and we intend to defend them to the 


‘stextremity. Every pledge the South has made | 


has Deen religiously redeemed. There is no blot, 
no blemish, upon her bright escutcheon. And we 


cemand nothing to which we are not clearly en- | 


uted. We claim that we are co-equal partners in 
‘ne Confederacy. We claim the right to carry 


our property into the common Territories, and to | 


have it protected while there. We ask that our 


fugitive slaves shall be returned, that pone and | 


quiet shall be restored, and that this s 
itation shall cease forever. 

I have neverdesired a dissolution of this Union, 
but should the Black Republican party obtain the 
control of the Government, I shall be for disunion. 

teretofore its burdens have been chiefly borne by 
the South, as the statistics which I have before me 
wil clearly prove; and we have patriotically sub- 
mitted to it because of our veneration for the Union 


avery ag- 


If not, what new rule is the President to adopt in | 
selecting men for office, that the people themselves diggard | 


ns: and in orderto appreciate them fully, itis only neces- | 
Suppose that the | 


Sir, the | 
army that invades the South to subjugate her 
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The Homestead Bill—Mr. Windom. 


of our fathers. For the future, | would demand 
that all the compromises and guarantees of the 
Constitution shall be rigidly enforced, and I would 
stake the Union upon the issue. And even inthe 
event of its dissolution, I shall have no fears for 
the South. With a territory larger than all of 
Europe; with our cotton now swelling up in value 
to more than two hundred million dollars; with 
our rice and sugar and tobacco; with a people 


| united in feeling and sentiment, she has within her 





own borders all the elements ofa splendid republic. 
If, then, we are to have no peace; if these aggres- 
sions are still to be continued; if this sectional 
warfare is never to cease, the South, with the 
Strong arms and brave hearts of her gallant sons, 
will build up her own eternal destiny. 
THE HOMESTEAD BILL: ITS FRIENDS AND 
ITS FOES. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. WINDOM, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue Hovse or RepresENTATIvES, 
March 14, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. WINDOM said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: More than three months have 


| elapsed since the Representatives of the people of 


this great nation assembled at the capital, for the 
purpose of transacting the business of the coun- 
try. Numerous subjects of vital importance to 


those whom we came here to serve stood out | 


prominently before us and demanded prompt at- 
tention. 
to actual occupants; the protection of the lives and 
property of our citizens by judicious appropria- 
tions for the improvement of our rivers and har- 
bors; wise and prudent national aid to a Pacific 
railroad by that route which is the most feasible, 


Among these, | may mention a law | 
|| granting the public domain in limited quantities | 


GLOBE. 


| aggression and wrong. 





‘Ho. or Reps. 


Threats such as these, 
by being so often repeated, became stale and 
meaningless, and towards the end of the contest 
for Speaker failed to command enough of inter- 
est to excite even a smile. Denunciation and 
misrepresentation of the Republican party and its 
principles were fully indulged in by the other 
side, and answered, as such baseless charges de- 
serve to be, by silence and by orderly and per- 
sistent efforts to organize the House and proceed 
with the business of the country. 

1 do not allude to these things, Mr. Chairman, 
with the desire to give additionai publicity to the 
disreputable conduct of the Democratic party; for 
[ would gladly, for my country’s sake and the 
honor of her fair name, blot out the doings of that 
party during those eight weeks from the pages 
of history. I mention them only for the purpose 
of expressing the hope, that as the Democratic 
party has sufficiently shown the true character of 
its professed conservatism and love of the Union, 
we may now be permitted to give our attention 
to those measures which are of some importance 
to the country. 

All I desire to say at this time upon the exciting 


”” 


| subject of slavery is, that while the people whom 


I have the honor to represent will not consent that 
the crack of the oppressor’s whip or the clank of 
the bondsman’s chains shall be heard, or the foot- 
prints of the slave traced, in any of the Territories 
of this nation, they do not intend or desire to in- 
terfere with the domestic affairs of the people of 
any other State. They are loyal to the Constitu- 


| fion, and they love the Union too well to enter 


and which will contribute most to the development || 


of the resources of the nation, and to the encour- 


and searching investigation of the alleged extrav- | 


agance, profligacy, and corruption, of the present 
Administration. 
The country had the right to expect, and did 


expect, that all these subjects, and many others | 
| which I might name, would receive from Con- 
| gress careful and prompt consideration. 
But what has been the spectacle presented to 


the country and to the world? How has the trust 


| reposed in us by a confiding constituency been 


executed? Instead of proceeding at once, in an 


| orderly and parliamentary manner, to organize | 
! = ng . . 

| the House, the Democratic party, which professes 
| so much hoty horror of the agitation of sectional 


questions—and which in my State fulminates so 


|| many anathemas against the Republican party, 


as the party of agitation—spent eight long weeks 


in making inflammatory and treasonable appeals | 


to the already over-excited sectional passions and 
predjudices of the nation. The sun could not be 
permitted to go down upon our first day’s work, 
until Democratic orators on the other side had 
thrust the glavery question upon us, and proved 
their love of slavery by showing their disregard 
of the Constitution and the Union. During the 
entire eight weeks of disorder and chaos which 
reigned in this Hall, members of that party con- 
tinued to repeat their daily threats of disunion, 
secession, and treason, until the country became 
disgusted with the farce, and only smiled deri- 
sively at the perpetrators of such egregious folly. 
Threats that, in the event of the election of a 
Republican President in 1860, they would ‘‘rend 
the Union from turret to foundation stone;’’ that 
such an election ‘* ought to be resisted to the dis- 


|| ruption of every tie that binds this Confederacy | 


| 
1} 
i} 


together;”’ that ‘*if you [the Republican party] 
present your sectional candidate in 1860, elect him 
as the representative of your system of labor, and take 
possession of the Government as the instrument 
of your power in this contest of ‘ irrepressible 
conflict,’ we of the South will tear this Constitution 


in pieces, and look to our guns for justice against | 


into any discussion of its value or the cogts of its 
dissolution. They feel that its blessings were 
purchased by the blood of their fathers, and shall 
be preserved, if need be, by their own. 

Mr. Chairman, my time will not permit an ex- 
tended discussion of the many questions which 
are presented to this committee by the President’s 
messageand accompanying documents, and I will 
therefore confine myself to a few remarks on 
what I conceive to be the most important measure 


| which cancome before this or any other Congress 
agement of its greatagricultural, commercial, and || 
manufacturing interests; simple justice to the Ter- | 
ritory of Kansas, by her admission into the Union | 
|} as a State without further-delay; and a thorough | 


—the bill granting ‘* free homes to the homeless. ”’ 

Itis difficult to comprehend, sir, how a measure 
so eminently just in itself, and so fraught with 
good results to all parts of the country, and to 
every class of our citizens, can find an opponent 
in or out of these Halls. And yet the records of 
the last Congress show that it did meet with act- 
ive, determined, and persistent opposition from 
the Democratic side of this House,and from Dem- 
ocratic Senators at the other end of the Capitol. 
Although every Republican Senator, and every 
Republican member of the House, except Mr. 
Nichols, of Ohio, at the last session, voted for this 
measure, it failed to become a law. It is true that, 
by the votes of the Republican party and of a few 
northern and wéstern Democrats, it passed the 
House, but when itentered the Senate it met and 
grappled with the ‘* Cuba bill,’’ and fell in the 


unequal contest, strangled by Democratic hands. 


| designate the ** mud-sills’’ of societ 


| been a fearful one. 


This struggle between the Republican party, as 
the friend of the toiling millions of the country, 
and the Democratic party, as the champion of the 
aristocratic, pampered, purse-proud few, who re- 
card the laboring man asa slave, and estimate 
his importance only by the amount of money they 
can wring from his hard-earned pittance, is no 
new struggle. Itis only a slight modification of 
that ‘irrepressible contlict’’—as old as avarice 
iiself—between the sohs of toil, on the one hand, 
struggling for food and raiment, and for an hum- 
ble home beneath whose roof they may shelter 
their wives and children, and grasping, insatiate 
capital on the other, seeking to erect for itself 
luxurious palaces upon the bones and muscles 
and heart’s blood of those whom it is pleased to 


tk has ever 
It has caused thrones to crum- 
ble and brought the heads of tyrants to the block. 
But, alas! too often capital has prevailed in the 
contest, and labor has ve metal beneath the 
iron heel of oppression. The fate which this 
measure met in the Democratic Senate, and at the 
hands of Democratic Representatives, at the last 
session of Congress, shows the true position of 
that party in this great conflict. 

An honorable Democratic Senator, [Mr. Cray, 


The struggle between capital and 
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of Alabama,] inaspeech delivered some me ago, 
in the Senate, said: 
* Property is the foundation of every social fabric. To 


preserve, protect, and perpetuate rights of property, society 
is formed and government is framed.” 

Contrast this declaration of the principles of 
modern Democracy with the enunciation of the 
preat truths of ge nuine Democracy by Jefferson 
in the Declaration of Independence: | 


« We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all menare 
ercated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain thalienable rights; that among these are life, lib 
evty, and the pursuit of happiness; and that to secure these 
yichts governments are instituted among men.” 


After having thus asserted the modern doctrine 
of lis party as to capital, the same Senator, in 
speaking of the conveution which framed the Le- 
compton constitution, thus « xpressed his opin- 
jons of the people: 


‘In my opinion, they [the framers of the Lecompton 
constitution) would have acted in stricter accordance with 
the spirit and genins of our institutions, if they had not 
ubmitted itin whole orin part tothe popular vote. Our 
iathers founded republican governments in preference to 
demveracies, not so much because it would be impractica 
ble, as because it would be wnwise and inerpedient fur the 
people themselves to assemble and adopt laws.”’ 

In another part of the same speech, in speak- 
ing of the fathers of the Republic, he says: 

“They knew from the examples furnished by Greece and 
Italy that it is impossible, in a pure democracy, to remove 
the canses or contro! the effects of faction; that an abso- 
lute majority is oftener swayed by passion than by reason; 
that its voice is oflencr that of a demon than of God; that 
it is the most cruel, rapacious, intolerant, and intolerable of 
all tiyvants.”’ 

Another honorable Democratic Senator, and a 
leader of his party, [Mr. Hammonp, of South Car- 
olina,} in clucidating the difference between the 
two classes represented by labor and capital, 
SAYS: 

‘“In all social systems there must be a class to do the 
menial duties, and perform the drudgery of lite. That is, a 
class requiring but a low order of intellect and but lite 
ekiti. Its requisites are vigor, docility, and fidelity. Such 
a class you must have, or you would not have that other 
which leads progress, civilization, and refinement. 
It constitutes the very mud-sills of society and of political 
government; and you might as well attempt to build a 


house in the air. as to build either the one or the other ex 


cept on this mud-sill. _ 
* The poor ye always have with you; for the man who 


lives by daily labor, and scarcely lives at that, and who has 
to put out his labor in the market, and take the best he can 
gettor it, in short, your whole class of manual laborers and 
operatives, as you call them, are essentially slaves.”’ 
lv additional evidence is demanded that in this 
struggle between labor and capital the Demo- 
party has arrayed itself on the side of the 
latter, | will quote one or two more extracts from 
good Democratic authority. Mr, Calhoun, the 
great leader and patron saint of modern Democ- 
racy, ina speech delivered in the United States 
Senate, in 1838, used this language: 


*“Many in the South once believed that it [slavery] was 
a morktand political evil; that folly and delusion is gone. 
We see it pow in its true light, and regard it as the most 
safe and siabie basis for free institutions in the world. It 
Is impossible with us that the conflict can take place be- 
tween labor and capital, which make it so difficult to estab- 
lish and maintain free institutions in all wealthy and highly 
eivilized nations where such institutions as ours [slavery] 
do not exist.”’—@ppendix Congressional Globe, 1837-38, 
page 62. 


This, sir, was the first distinct enunciation of 


the principles which now form the real platform | 


of that party. 
ingand influential journal of the Democratic party, 
said: 

* This is but part of our progyamme; we mean to show 
up free soeciety—to show that the litle experiment made in 
a corner of western Europe has signally failed. ‘Then we 
will invade our North, where a similar experiment is making 

not made. We will point to a thousand premonitory 
symptoms of ultimate failure, and always adduce the Abo- 
litionists themselves as our witnesses. In fine, we intend, 
from time to time, to institute a searching comparison be- 
tween slave society and tree society, and to prove that the 


former ts the old, almost universal, normal, and natural, 
condition of civilized society.” 


A Democratic paper published in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, in 1854, called the Lynchburg Repub- 
lican, in speaking of this conflict between capital 
and labor says: 


**And is there nosolution—no harmonizing remedy?” * 


. . . 


The Richmond Enquirer, a lead- | 


declare the fact; but where the cause of quarrel between | 


the two?) The child ts inferior to its parents; but no war 
can grow up between them. tn the last cases, the inferior- 
itv and subjection have ever been recognized. Not so with 
cepital and labor. They have never ceased to fight for the 
mastery, and they NEVER will, until their true relations arc 
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recognized and acted upon by society. If this were done, their 
clashing interests would be harmonized and made identical. 
How and where is thisdone? We answer, that it is accom- 
plished by slavery, as it exists in the southern States.” 
. 2 > * Slavery is the corner-stone of our repub- 
licanism.”’ * e * ** Slavery is the great peace- 
maker between capital and labor.’? 


| try, in relation to it, as disclosed in the any 


Here, sir, you have the Democratic solution of || 


this great problem. 


This struggle between capi- | 


al and labor will never end, it is sai¢ intil their 
tal and labor will nev d, itis said, ** until their | 


true relations are recognized and acted upon by 
society,’’and the laborer is owned by the capitalist. 


Nor is it proposed to confine the blessings of sla- | 


very to the negro race alone. 


The white laborer, | 


in the opinion of these Democratic leaders, comes | 


also within the principle upon which they justify 
slavery; and they claim that the right of one man 


to own another ** dogs not depend upon difference in | 


complexion.”’ 


Enquirer: 

*'The South now maintains that slavery is right, natural- 
and necessary. Itshows that all Divine and alinost all hu- 
man authority justifies it. ‘The South further charges that 
the little experiment of free society in western Europe has 
been from the beginning a cruel failure, and that symptoms 
of failure are abuadant in cur North. While it is far more 
obvious that negroes should be slaves than whites—for they 
are only fit to labor, not to direct—yet the principle of slavery 


1 quote again from the Richmond 


is in itself right, and does not depend on difference of complea- | 


ion.” 

Again: Mr. Fitzhugh, in a book entitled Failure 
of Free Society, circulated extenzively in the 
South, says: 


** We do not adopt the theory that Iam was the ancestor 
of the negro race. The Jewish slaves were not negroes, 


be to weaken its scriptural authority, and to jose the whole 
weight of profane authority, for we read of no negro slavery 
in ancient times.” * * * * ** Slavery, black 
or white, is right and necessary.” * * * * «<The 
slaves are governed far better than the free laborers at the 
North are governed. Our negroes are not only better off as 
to physical comfort than free laborers, but their mora] con- 
dition is better.’’--Page 98. 


From the same book, on page 179, I quote the 
following: 

** Men are not ‘born entitled to cqual rights.’ 
be far nearer the truth to say that some were born with 
saddles on their backs, and others booted and spurred to 
ride them; and the riding does them good.”’ 


Now, sir, viewing the homestead bill from the | 


It would | 


Democratic stand-point, and by the light of mod- | 
ern Democratic doctrines and principles, it must 

be conceded by all that that party is strictly con- | 
sistent in opposing it. Modern Democracy would | 
crush the laborer, and reduce him to a mere chat- | 


tel. 
in the midst of toil, and be proud.”’ 

Modern Democracy would place the lands of 
the nation in the hands of the capitalist, and per- 
mit him to buy and sell the tillers of the soill— 


| necroes if convenient, if not, white men; for its 


doctrine is that ‘the principle of slavery is right in 
itself, and does not depend on difference of com- 


| plexion.’’ The homestead bill will divide the pub- 


** Woman is inferior to man; God and nature || 


lic domain into small quantities, and make every 
tiller of the soil an independent freeman. 

Candor requires me to say, sir, that I do not 
believe such sentiments as those I have quoted 
are entertained by the entire Democratic party; 
but they are the sentiments and principles of those 
who lead that party and ome its councils. As 


labor, and seck, by your legislation, to protect and 
build up the capitalist. Democracy in the North 


and West is quite a different thing from Democ- | 


racy in the South; but it is very evident that the 
Democratic party in the former sections is pow- 
erless, and is rapidly becoming an extinct insti- 
tution. It may S truthfully written upon all its 
tents, as upon the tents of the Indian tribes of the 
West, ‘Passing away! passing away!”’ The 
chief difference there noticeable between the In- 
dian tribes and the Democracy is, that the former 
have gone in a westerly and the latter in a south- 
erly direction. The one seeks to eseape from the 
»resence of the white man, and enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty upon the wild, free prairies of the 
West; while the former turns his back upon the 


a peney you are opposed to the interests of free | 


This measure will cause ‘labor to look up | 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| of the people of this country demand at our |yayy)e 
|, would be ** unsound in principle, and fraught with 





_[Mareh 14, 


ual rs ° 


port of the Secretary of the Interior, for t};, year 


1859. 

In speaking of the ** expectation in the py) 

. % 4h il » 
mind’’ that Congress would pass the homes:, d 
bill, the honorable Secretary says: 

“The enactment of a law embracing such objects y 
work a change hostile to all preceding legislation in beg 
nce to the public lands; a change, in my judemey: ._ 
sound in principle and fraught with ruinous conseguene, 
its practical application.” , ; 


ia 


In support of the opinion that an act yin), 
the public expect us to pass, and which five sixi),, 


Ss 


ruinous consequences,” the honorable Secretary 
speaking doubtless in the name of his party—at 
least as its head in this Department—ure:s ; : 
following reasons: se 


‘The public lands of the United States constitute 9 Jor. 
acy of inestimable value, which, if wisely adminjcqo.3 


| Will be the basis of a public credit far more substa, 


than is possessed by any other nation in the work(, ‘TP, 
price at which the public lands are now sold is little if ay. 


|, above prime cost, if we take into account the CXpense 
| rem@ing the Indians and protecting the western freniticr: 
| and it is but just that those who appropriate to the; ; 


uselvey 


the richest tracts and choicest locations, and who ex 
cially have the protection of Government, while doing so 
should make some reasonable return in money.” : 

I concede, sir, with pride, that the public lands 
of the United States constitute a ** legacy of ines. 
timable value;’? but I maintain that this lee 


| belongs to the people, and not to that intanei)p 
and to contine the justification of slavery to that race would | 


thing called Government; and I will ever oppose, 
to the utmost of my limited capacity, that sent). 
ment—already too prevalent—which would ey. 


| tralize the wealth of the nation, instead of dis- 


‘tributing it among the people. 


A State is great, rich, and powerful, not in pro- 
portion to the mass of wealth which it may aceu- 
mulate in its treasury, but in proportion as the 
men who constitute it are prosperous, honest, 
brave, and happy. The accumulation and cep- 
tralization of wealth in the public Treasury has 
a direct tendency to corrupt those who inake and 
exccute the laws, and to impoverish the people 
The history of the world abounds in proofs of tie 
fact, that just in proportion as the State grows 
rich, the people become poor. I claim that ths 
‘legacy’ spoken of by the honorable Secretary 
is not one to be used by the nation, as suchi, « 
basis of public credit, and for the purpose of ¢ 
tralizing power in the hands of a few favorites 
the Government, but that, by all the principlesof 
sound policy and justice, humanity and ngi, 
belongs to the people, and that Congress is only 


| the trustee of this splendid patrimony, and | 





free white laborer, and seeks the blessings of sla- | 


very on the negro plantations of the South. 

We have seen, sir, how this beneficent meas- 
ure has hitherto been treated by the Democratic 
party in Congress. I now beg the indulgence of 
the House for a few moments while 1 examine 
the position of this Administration, elected to its 

| present position by the Democracy of the coun- 


duty bound so to execute the trust that the right- 
ful owners—the people—may enjoy the full ben- 
efit of it. 

3ut it is claimed that ‘the price at which the 
public lands are now sold is but little, if any, 


| above prime cost,’’ &c.; and the conclusion 1s, 
that the Government cannot afford to make th 


| distribution contemplated by this bill. 


All the 


which I desire to make to the argument o! 


repl 


| the Secretary and of my Democratic friends, 0 


this point, is to call their attention to the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior in 1850, by whi) 
itis shown that the public lands had then pat 


| for themselves, and left a surplus of $60,000," 


in the Treasury. The receipts from the sales of 

ublic lands since 1850 amount to over forty m'- 
ion dollars; so that it appears the Government 
has been fully repaid the amount of moncy ¢% 
pended for them, and has also extracted a prou 
from the hard earnings of the pioneer amountine 
to the very comfortable sum of over one hundred 
million dollars. It is said, also, by this Demo- 
cratic Administration, in the report of the honor 
able Secretary, that it is but just and fair that 


| those who take these lands ** should make some 
| reasonable return in money.” 


This objection may look very plausible, sir, 
those who have been reared in luxury and eas’; 
who occupy high offices in this city under the 
Federal Government, and whose pockets are fiir’ 
with this ** reasonable return;”’ but I would re- 
spectfully invite such persons to come wit! me!” 
the pioneer settlements of the West, and, if [ mis- 
take not, they will return wiser, if not better men. 
They will find there a people industrious, fro’ 
intelligent, brave, and generous, before whose 


iL oaes 
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dy blows the wilderness is rapidly disappear- 
_and the prairies waving with golden grain, but 
- when the Government requires from them 
‘sreasonable return,”’ are, in thousands of in- 
unable to meet the demand. Or if, by 
vine to their wives and children the common 
inate and necessaries of life, they are able to 
- the last farthing demanded by this inexorable 
Jitor, (the Government,) they are left destitute 

¢ the means of educating their children, and of 


W 


M yprovins 


» and stocking their farms; and, from | 


or necessity, are compelled to mortgage them, | 
id thus place themseives in the power of some | 


worseless speculator or Shylock, who finally 

-eeps away irom them their humble homes, and 
ch them the hopes by which they had been sus- 
ed during years of toiland privation. Then, 

om don by his unconquerable will and determ- 
sion, the pioneer strikes out further into the 
tern wilds; toils and suffers, hopes and en- 

| lis again heard, and his homestead is again 

d to increase the wealth of some speculator, 
i to fill the insatiable maw of the public 'T'reas- 

ry. The honorable Secretary of the Interior 

evs that **the true pioncer spends his life in 

‘woods. When the frontier moves he moves 

with it”? 
‘© °Tis true, tis pity; 
And pity “tis, *tis true.”’ 

The reason of its truth in many instances may 
found in the unjust and oppressive policy of 
Government. 

It is further suggested by the Administration 
t this measure will diminish the revenues of 
Government. It would be a very easy task, 


veg, until the hoarse voice of the Government | 
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The Homestead Bill 


-Mr. Windom. 


tail your expendiiures; cease to carry elections 
by bribery, When it cannot bs accomplish d by 
fraud; lop off your thousands of unnecessary 
offices, which were created sol ly for the pur pose 
of rewarding those to whom you were ind bted for 
political services; let the people who may here- 
after wish to come into the Union under a free 
constitution do so; and do not, by means of the 
power and wealth of the Government, endeavor 
to force a constitution upon them which is odious 
to every feeling of their nature and every instinct 
of humanity, and you will then have revenue in 
abundance to carry on the Government, without 
denying to the people that which they of right 
demand at your hands. 

The honorable Secretary, in support of his po- 


| Situlon, goes on: 

“Tf lands now be given to settlers in consideration of 
| residence only, on what pretext will Congress refuse those 
| who have heretofore completed the prescribed period of 


| residence a return of the money which they have already 


-,to show that it would have precisely the op- | 


Yr 


te effect; and that, by bringing these lands | 


der cultivation, increasing the wealth of the 
wle,and placing the means of purchasing arti- 
son which duties are paid to the Government 
» hands of millions who are now unable to 
uy them, you would add vastly more to the rev- 
ves than by the present unjustand cruel sys- 
imof taxing the people for the ‘right to live.” 
In order that we may understand the force of 
thisargument of necessity, and also appreciate the 
grace with which it comes from the present Ad- 
stration, let us examine fora moment the 
expenditures of the Governmept. And for the 
irpose of instituting comparisons not very flat- 
g, perhaps, to the ** powers thatbe,”’ [ will 
|, by decades, from a ** statement of the receipts 
d expenditures of the Government,’’ published 
thority of the Senate. ‘The total appropri- 
ions, exclusive of the public debt, in the year 


Is00, were $7,314,949; In 1810, $6,729,322; in | 


~20, $8,435,466; in 1830, $13,583,681; in 1840, 
$26,112,593; in 1850, $47,162,506; and for the 
rending June 30, 1858, the enormous sum of 


1,901,129 75. The same statement from which | 


{ read shows that the average yearly receipts from 
sales of the public lands for the last, thirty 
years have been less than three million dollars per 
fonum. Thus you perceive that the income from 
public lands, under the existing system, fur- 
nisnes buta very small proportion of the revenues 
of the Government, and contributes but a drop to 
tue vast ocean of Democratic extravagance and 
‘ofligacy by which this country has been del- 
uged tor the last three years. . 
Whilst this Administration has (as appears by 
Statement just read) in a single year, and in 
time @f profound peace with all the world, ex- 
t Utah, squandered over TWENTY MILLIONS 
more of the people’s money than was ever ex- 
| nd din any one year before the inauguration 
of President Buchanait’s reckless system of ex- 
penditure, we are now told by this same Admin- 
istration that it is unwise to pass the homestead 
bil, because it will reduce the revenues. 


people 


Lh 


and the means of subsistence, are to be denied 
th 


ioney to squander by the million on party pets 
and favorites, to corrupt the ballot-box, and wrest 
rom the people the dearest rights of freemen. 
power for a few years longer, (which dire curse 
ay merciful Heaven avert!) it will become ne- 
“essary to sell, not only the public lands of the 
nation, but the private lands of individuals. Cur- 


The | 


ple, who ask their God-given rights to homes | 


min order that the Administration may have | 


ir, if this Democratic party is to continue in 


paid for their homesteads ?” 


In my humble opinion, sir, the fact that we have 
pursued a wrong policy in the past, furnishes no 
very conclusive or satisfactory reason for contin- 
uing it in the future. It may, perhaps, be impos- 
sible for the Government to repair all the wrongs 
which have resulted from its misguided land pol- 
icy; but the bill introduced by my colleague [Mr. 
Axpricu] remedies them as far as is practicable, 
and prevents their future occurrence. It gives to 
those who have already entered upon their lands, 
under existing preémptiom laws, the same ben- 


| efits as are conferred upon those who shall here- 
after go upon them. 


Again, the honorable Secretary of the Interior 
says: 

** Should, however, the new policy of a gratuitous dis- 
tribution of the public lands be adopted, it is evident that 
while an undue stimulus would be given to emigration, land 
bounty can no longer be held out as an inducement to fu- 
ture military service.’ 

What is meant here, sir, by ‘ emigration?”’ 
Is it emigration from the old States of the Con- 
federacy to the new ones which the Secretary of 
the Interior is afraid of stimulating? Is this Ad- 


' ministration the peculiar guardian of the interests 


| of only one portion of the Union? 


Does it fear 
that the old States cannot compete with the new 


| ones in the race for empire on this continent, and 


that, therefore, the strong and powerful must be 
protected against the weak? Does the Adminis- 
tration understand the advantages of soil and 
climate in the great Northwest, and fear the effect 
of emigration upon a certain ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion,’’ for which it manifests so much tender re- 
gard? If none of these things are intended by 
the Secretary, it must be that he fears, and would 
discourage, emigration from foreign lands. The 
latter, I presume, is the true meaning of the re- 
port. I have long known that although the Dem- 
ocratic party is profuse of praise of our natural- 
ized fellow-citizens when votes are wanted from 
them, yet the controlling power in that party will 
stab them in-the dark whenever an opportunity 
is presented, It is but natural that such should 
be the case. The god at whose shrine that party 
pays its adoration is the Moloch, slavery; and 


they know full well that the emigrant who comes 


to this country, to escape the despotism of his 
own, will not long be found among such wor- 
shipers. 

As the shouts of the populace and the beating 
of drums in the valley of Tophet drowned the 
cries of children burnt in sacrifice to the ancient 
Moloch,so the name Democracy ’’ may, fora little 
while, charm and mislead the foreign-born citizen, 
and the peans which are sung to that name may, 
forashort time, diverttheir minds from the enorm- 
ities of its practices and real principles. But the 
men whocome here from foreign lands with hearts 
yearning for freedom cannot long be deluded by 
such things, and the Democracy know it. They 
know, also, that a very large proportion of the 


| emigrants from Europe locate in the North and 


West, and they feel that, when those men have 
once tasted the blessings of liberty, they cannot 
be safely trusted to bind fetters upon others; to 
oppose the interests of free Jabor; and to extend 
the area of human slavery. I therefore repeat, 
it is quite natural to expect that party to be at 
heart opposed to the emigrant. 


It is also in ac- | 
|| cordance with the known rules of human conduct 


Ho. or 


LEPS, 


for them to charge hostility to the emigrant upon 
the Republican party. The rogue who has your 
money in his pocket is always first to raise the 
ery ot +s stop thief!*’ 

fam therefore not at all astonished, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Administration should urge this as 
one of the objections to the homestead bill. Noram 
I in the least surprised that the only Democratic 
Senator who has ever taken any interest in favor of 
this measure [Senator Jonnson, of Tennessee} 
should have lately introduced into the Senate a 
homestead bill which confers its benefits only on 
ciTIzENS of the United States; thus compelling the 
emigrant to remain here five years before he can 
enter upon the public lands, and ten years before 
he can obtain a patent. Nor did it excite in my 
mind the least degree of astonishment when, dur- 
ing the protracted contest for Speaker of this 
House, l saw the entire Democratic party, save 
only three, forgetting that which at home they 
profess to be their ** chief joy;”’ forgetting their 
professions of ardent and undying love for the 
naturalized citiZen, and in an almost unbroken 
phalanx going over to the support of a gentleman 
for Speaker [Mr. Smiru, of North Carolina] who 
was elected a member of this House by the Amer- 
ican party, and who was formally presented as the 
caucus nominee of that organization. The nom- 
ination of Mr. Smirm was made by Mr. Mat- 
Lory, of Kentucky, an American, who stated that 
he **had been instructed by his party to nominate 
Mr. Smirn, of North Carolina, as their nomince 
for the Speakership.”’ 

Now, sir, for one, [have no fears of giving ** an 
undue stimulus to emigration.”’ I prefer the bill of 
my colleague to the one introduced in the Senate, 
for the reason that its provisions are broader and 
more liberal. The Senate bill confines its bene- 
fits to citizens of the United States only, whilst thar 
of my colleague, and also that of the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] ex- 
tend them to all persons who, at the time of enter- 
ing upon their lands, have declared their intention 
to become citizens, provided their naturalization 
is perfected before the issuance of the patent. 

‘The early theory of the founders of this Re- 
public was, that it should be an asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations who chose to seek refuge 
under our flag. The temple of liberty erected upon 
this continent by our fathers was reared at the 
expense of seven long years of toil and endurance. 

The blood of the noble and generous friends of 
freedom from foreign lands was mingled with that 
of America’s bravest sons in its consecration. As 
the heroes of the Revolution looked upon this 
work of their hands—the noblest the world had 
ever known—their hearts swelled with pride and 
joy at the thought that its spacious arches were 
broad enough to protect every human being on 
the whole earth in whose soul the Creator had 
planted a love of freedom. Let us emulate them 
in their liberal views and policy. Keep wide open 
the doors of that magnificent temple. Let the emi- 
rrant come to ovr shores if he desires to do so. 
Let him help us to cultivate our lands, build our 
towns and cities, railroads and canals, and enjoy 
with us the inestimable blessings of freedom; and 
when the hour of peril to the country shall come— 
if come it must—you will ever find him in the 
future, as you have done in the past, true to the 
principles of liberty, and ready to bare his strong 
arm in the contest for the right. 

A word, Mr. Chairman, upon the other branch 
of the objection last quoted: that if the new police 
proposed by this measure should be aint 
**bounty land can no longer be held out as an 
inducement to future military service,’’ and that 
therefore the military strength of the nation wiil 
be diminished. 

It is, sir, in my opinion little less than a slan- 
der upon the patriotic volunteer of this Republic 
to say that when he hears the clarion notes of 
war calling him to the defense of his country’s 
rights and honor, and, fearless of danger and 
death, he rushes to the bloody conflict, the mo- 
tives which prompt his heroism are such as those 
attributed to him by the honorable Secretary. No, 
sir; he has a higher, purer, nobler, incentive to 
action! The merely mercenary soldier exhibits 
no such valor and patriotism as does the Amer- 
ican volunteer when vindicating the honor of his 

, country on the battle-field. If you would * en- 
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courage a prompt response toa call for volunteers 
in time of war,’ giveevery manahome to love and 
defend—a home whose hearthstone shall be made 
sacred to his heart by the pure affections of wife 
and children—and you will have an army of vol- 
unteers which the combined wealth and power of 
the world can neither bribe nor subdue! You 
will have on every farm and in every cottage a 
sentinel upon the watch-tower of liberty! You 
will have encircled the nation with a cordon of 


valiant hearts and strong arms, more impregnable 


than gates of brass or battlements of stone! 


: . - . : ° ° ? 1} 
So far, sir, from being ** unsound in principle,’? || : ! ( 
5 z I oo? || cereal growth into flour; and the unturrowed fields smiled | 


it seems to me this bill 1s founded upon the sound- 
est principles of national policy. Its leading 


object is to encourage and build up the agricul- | 


tural interest of the country—an interest which 
has no equal in importance, and yet one which 


has hitherto been sadly neglected. ** Independent |} 


farmers are everywhere the bases of society and 
the true friends of liberty,’’ said the immortal 
Jackson. . 

Daniel Webster, in speaking of this subject, 
once said: 


‘* Agriculture feeds us; Ina great degree, it clothes us; 


without it we could not have manufactures, and we should | 


not have commerce. ‘These all stand together; but they 


stand together like pillars in a column, the largest in the | 


center; and that largest is agriculture.”’ 


I am no advocate for that policy which looks 
only to the building up of large cities, and neglects 
that interest which constitutes the basis of national 
prosperity. Asan American citizen, I feel proud 
of our magnificent cities, which have grown up 
as if by magic within a few years; but I am 
prouder far of our millions of cultivated fields, 
and our thousands of thriving villages. 


The men who are to preserve the institutions of | 


this country, and to carry it onward to that glo- 


rious destiny which awaits it, will not be reared | 
in your cities, or in palaces of wealth, but they | 


will come from the humble cottage of the farmer 
and the workshop of the artisan. It is upon the 


farm and in the workshop that those lessons of | 


virtue and those principles of self-reliance are 
learned, which make the true man and the true 
patriot. Your cities would become intolerable 
cesspools of vice and immorality, were it not that 
a beiter clement from the rural districts is con- 
tinually pouring into and purifying them. Po- 
litically, they would be cancerous sores, which 
would corrupt the whole nation, were it not that 
the rabble who so often control elections in them 
are themselves controlled by the farmers, mechan- 
ies, and artisans of the country. 

But, sir, the beneficent effects of this measure 


will not be confined to any one portion or section | 


of the Republic. By its adoption you will in- 
crease the population and agricultural products of 
the West. You will provide homes for your sons, 
brothers, friends, and neighbors in the older 


States; and they, in turn, will furnish a market | 


for the manufactured articles of the East, and the 


cotton and sugar of the South; and at the same | 
time supply the means of subsistence to the hun- | 


dreds of thousands of needy poor who now throng 
your eastern and southern cities. 
But it is suggested that this bill 
make a ‘gratuitous distribution’’ 
lands. It proposes no such thing. 
upon the principle of a consideration received b 
the Government, and I maintain that this omit 


of the public 


eration is ample; that the man who, undergoing | 


the hardships and privations, and encountering 
the labors and dangers, incident to pioneer life, 
subdues, improves, and cultivates one hundred 


and sixty acres of wild land, does more for the | 


Government than would be done for him under the 
provisions of this bill. 
tions of ‘acres belonging to the United States are 


utterly worthless until they are rendered valuable | 


by the persevering industry of the settler; and 
every cent which is received from the sale of these 


lands is a tax imposed upon the industry of the | 


oecupantand cultivator. The title to all that vast 
domain included within the valley of the Missis- 
sippi would have remained in the Government 
without a bidder until doomsday, if the bold and 
hardy pioneer had not erected upon them his 
cabin, brought them under cultivation, and thus 
made them a source of profit and wealth to the 
nation, 


yroposes to | 


It proceeds | 


All the unnumbered mil- | 


| Alexander Ramsey, the present Governor of that 


1 


1} 


| 





of theirs. 
farmers of Minnesota were compelled to pay to || 


| in this State, was over twenty bushels. 


| been obtained under the provisions of a bill like 


Homestead Bill—Mr. Lovejoy. 





[March 26. 
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As I am better acquainted with the condition | and cultivate a much greater amount of land: + 


and history of my own State than any other, I will | 


take it as an illustration of the benefits the coun- || 


try would derive from the occupancy and culti- 
vation of the public domain. 
me to read an extract from alate message of Hon. 


State: 

** Contrast the condition of the State of Minnesota to-day 
with that of the Territory of Minnesota ten years ago. Then 
no thriving towns dotted our fertile prairies, or welcomed 
the steamboat to their crowded levees ; no steamboats daily 
plowed our navigable waters; no mills on every stream 
converted the monarchs of the forest into lumber, or the 


with no bountiful harvest. The population of the Territory | 


And here permit || 


| been to cripple the energy of the settler 
| the development of the country. 


scarcely reached five thousand, and the total valuation of || 


property was but little over eight hundred thousand dollars.” | 
“The present population is probably one bundred and 
eighty thousand. ‘The assessed value of taxable property | 
for 1858 was over forty million dollars.”’ * * . * | 
“ The following statistics are prepared from a township can- | 
vass, embracing nearly every district, and are undoubtedly | 
reliable. 


They show the present extent of our farming in- || 


terest, which will always be the leading one ; and also the || 


fitness and capabilities of our soil and climate for agricul- 


tural purposes: } 
Whole area under cultivation, 1859........ 464,600 acres. 
OO EE DOE ocavaccubiavadsoonenvauene 21,533 | 
Average of tilled land per farm........... ° —™ Ch 
Propucts oF 1859. | 
Bushels of wheat harvested..........0eseeeee8. 3,435,950 | 
“6 corn . Spaces ie vhees shewe 3,476,950 | 
66 oats S =s—‘i‘“éi Od w ODED evecess 3,309,480 || 
‘sé WOCRRONE ROME vc cninvesrocnsensoens 3,000,000 


“The average yield of wheat per acre tor the last year, | 
This, which is | 
nearly double the average yield in the, so-called, wheat- | 


growing States, indicates either an extraordinary year, or a || 


better adaptation of soil and climate to wheat culture.” | 

Now, sir, estimating the wheat crop of Minne- 
sota at only ninety cents per bushel, her corn at 
thirty cents, her oats at twenty cents, and her po 
tatoes at twenty-five cents, you have, as the pro- 


ceeds of one year’s labor, $5,547,336. pees 
ing those twenty-one thousand five hundred and 


thirty-three farms to be worth, in the posses- | 
sion of the Government, $200 each, they would 
amount to the sum of $4,306,600—a sum less, by 
$1,240,736, than the industry of the people has 
drawn from the soil ina single year. Add to this 


the fact that, by developing this country, the set- || 


| 
tlers of that State have in ten years increased the | 
aggregate wealth of the nation $40,000,000; and if | 


the theory be correct that it is better the nation’s || 


wealth should be in the hands of the people than 
in the public Treasury, I ask if those twenty-one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-three farmers 
have not done more for the Government than 
would have been done for them if their homes had 





this? 

The country now known as Minnesota has for | 
ages possessed the same salubrious and delight- | 
ful climate; the same pure, cléar, invigorating at- | 


same crystal streams gushing from her mountains || 


and murmuring through her flowery prairies, and || 


the*same beautiful scenery and fertile soil. But | 
of what value were all these things to the nation | 


would have been free from debt; the proceeds cf 
last year’s labor would have been $10,000 000 i, 

stead of $4,000,000; and the taxable property .+ 
the State $100,000,000 instead of $40,009 bn0 
Thus, sir, the effect of your false land system hes 


and retard 


Let this bill pass; let monopolies in land ha fi 
ever destroyed; let every man who is Willin “al 
work have a homestead of his own; and before : 
quarter of a century shall have passed away, 
score of mighty and prosperous States, the wide 
of the ere and the admiration of the World 
will leap forth from the great valleys, prairies, ang 
forests of the West, like youthful giants rejoicing 
in their strength. 7 





HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOy 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


. March 26, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole un 
state of the Union— 


Mr. LOVEJOY said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Memorialsand petitions, askins 
for the enactment of a law giving the public lands 
in limited quantities to actual settlers, have becy 
presented to the House. They are very many 
and very numerously signed. They have coy; 
pouring in from all parts of the country—alik 
from cities, towns, and rural districts. They ar 
signed by all, irrespective of party or social posi. 
tion. This fact shows a widely-difused and deep 
interest in the success of this measure. For tho 
last thirty years this subject has attracted, to 


the 


| greater or less extent, the attention of the people 


of the United States, and for the latter half of tha: 
period it has been pretty thoroughly and generally 
discussed. The public sentiment of the country 
seems fully ripe for its adoption, and even de- 
mands it. I believe no one doubts that this is a 
beneficent measure, so far as the interests of tly 
people are concerned. There are those, however, 
who fear that it may prove injurious to the inter- 
ests of the Government. 

In order to arrive at just conclusions on this 
point, it should be remembered that what is ben- 
eficial to the people cannot be detrimental to the 
Government; for in this country the interests of 
both are identical. Our impressions of goveri- 
ment are apt, to some extent at least, to be his- 


| torical, and liable, therefore, to be erroneous when 


brought to the test of our own theory. Almost 
universally the interests of Government have been 


_ separate and distinct from those of the people. 
mosphere; the same majestic rivers traversing her || 
territory, from one extremity to the other; the || 


until the ax and plow of the pioner took the place || 


of the bow and scalping-knife of the savage, and | 
the toupee of the Indian gave way to the church, 
the school-house and the thriving village of the 
white settler? There was untold wealth hidden 
in her inexhaustable soil; but it was valueless to 
the Government until drawn forth by the patient 
industry of the farmer. 

The determination and tireless energy of the 
people of that State have done much to develop 
the country and increase the wealth of the na- 
tion; but their progress is in no way ¢he result of 
your land system. Your policy has been to turn | 
loose upon them, as upon the citizens of other 
new States, a horde of speculators and ‘* sharks,” 
who have entered large tracts of land, and will 
neither improve them themselves nor permit others 
to do so; and who are now very contentedly wait- 
ing in their comfortable and perhaps luxurious | 
eastern or southern homes, until the labor of the | 
settler upon his own land shall enhance the value | 
Had it not been for the fact that the | 


the Government for those twenty-one thousand || 


five hundred and thirty-three farms the enorm- | 


ous sum of over four million dollars, as we have || the modes in which this end shall be 


| or subjects, 


This arises from the fact that in other countnes 
there has existed a ruling or governing class. 
Hence, in these countries, we hear much of tl 
rights of the nobility and the prerogatives of the 
Crown. In these regal forms of government—ané 
it is with such forms of government that we ar 
historically familiar—the interests of the aristo- 
cratic or ruling class are distinct from the peop, 
But our theory of government !s@ 
wholly different one. With us the Governmen! 
is simply an agency through which the people act 
for their own benefit. [tcannot, therefore, be said 
that a measure, though beneficent toward the pee- 
ple, is injurious in itsaspects towards the Govern: 
ment. 

It may be said, however, that if the people em 
ploy this agency, they must in some way me 
its expenses. This is unquestionably true. ls 
also just as certainly true that these expenses ha’? 
a wonderful tendency towards accretion, as!" 
agents of the people have a wonderful facility 
multiplying and complicating their functions, * 
well as in extending the area of their operation’ 
It is but the repetition of an oft-uttered truism," 
say that there is too much of governing. The 
object of government, according to the theory 
the revered sages who organized this Republic, 's 
a very simple one, namely, to protect the peo! 
in the peaceful enjoyment of their natural righ!’ 
In other words, it is a mutual pledge, each to *" 


and all to each, to secure this result: mae 
acnicves- 


|| just seen, they would have been able to improve |! Consequently, pensions, bounties, peculiar p"''" 
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og. class legislation, and monopolies, sought 
fom Government, is for one portion of the peo- 
wie to become beggars or vampires of the rest. 
Vor classes thus to beleaguer Government IS as 
deoraceful to communities as it 1s to individuals, 
when twenty or a hundred applicants, “long, 
iank, lean, and lantern-jawed,’’ snap and snarl 
. every bone in the gift of the Government, 
from the Executive to the ee Were I 
allowed to personify Government, should rep- 
resent it as @ protecting genius, and its words ad- 
dressed to the people would be these: ‘‘ Citizens, 
| shall protect you in your persons and property, 
and in all the lawful activities and pursuits of life 
—_eultivating the soil, delving in the mine, toil- 

- in the workshop, constructing the railway, 
exeavating the canal, felling the forest—and in 
every other department of human activity you 
shall be unmolested. Commerce, if it chooses, 
shall in safety traverse every sea and ocean, and 
fold its pinions securely in every port. This, 
with general laws, available alike to all, so that 
numbers may combine to achieve what individual 
efort cannot accomplish, and my task is done. 
{ jeave you then to work out your own des- 
uny.’ This is, in a word, the theory of our 
Government. Should it be fully reduced to prac- | 
uice, the expenditures would be greatly reduced, 
and the income from the sale of the public lands 
would not be needed. ° 

More than this. Should the advancing civili- 
zation of the world demand, as, from present in- 
dications, at no distant day it may demand, recip- 
rocal, unrestricted commercial intercourse among 
the civilized nations of the earth, then they would 
be under the best possible of all bonds to keep the 
peace, namely, the bond of mutual interest and mu- 
tual dependence. Inthis event, our Army might be 
disbanded,and our Navy suffered to decay and dis- 
appear, as, indeed, it has already several times be- 
come antiquated and required rejuvenation since 
its services were called into requisition. Indeed, 
when we have actual need of naval ships, we hire 
merchant vessels, and then buy them, because the 
purchase-money is less than the rental. If we 
need an army, the citizen will transform himself 
intoa soldier. If we need anavy, our mercantile 
marine willfurnish it. Furor arma ministrat. Let 
these instruments of human butchery pass away. 
The world is ripe for their disappearance. Chris- 
tian civilization has been encumbered with them 
iong enough. ‘The victories of the olive branch 
are fraught with greater and more permanent 
blessings than those of the sword. Saving the 
millions which we lavish, nay, which we waste, 
on armies and navies, we could well spare the 
comparatively small pittance which we receive 
from the sale of the public lands. The earth was 
evidently designed for culture, that by the sweat 
of the face bread might be supplied for the suste- 
nance of physical life. Earth, air, and water, were 
by the ancients regarded as being equally essential 
to human life. The earth, therefore, should not 
be monopolized and withheld from culture, either 
for the pleasure of lords or the profit of capitalists. 

‘This measure will greatly increase the number 
ol emigrants to this country, and thus add to our 
material prosperity. Iam not among those who 
look upon the tide of emigration which is so con- 
stantly flowing to these shores asa calamity; but, 
contrariwise, a blessing. ‘The emigrant supplies 
three things in which we stand eminently in need, 
‘o wit: muscle, money, and mouths. Under this 
system bread may be cheap, buta country always 
prospers when this isthe case. Labor and bread 
will always adjust themselves in suitable propor- 
tionstoeach ®ther. The great proportion of those 
who leave their native country and adopt this, be- 


yr 


ome industrious, thrifty, and loyal citizens. This || 


's especially true of those who will avail them- 
Selves of the provisions of this law. 
The donation of the public lands in small free- 
iolds to actual settlers will greatly increase the 
Number of those who belong to what is called the 
middle class. Many centuries have justified the 
v isdom of that prayer, uttered and recorded ages 
‘so: “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 
““He who holds fast the golden mean, 

And lives contentedly between 

_ The little and the great, 

Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 


‘or plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Eusbittering all his state.” 


, and make them a home. 
| desires to escape the penury or despotism of other 


Slavery Question— Mr. Sedgwick. 


It is to this class that the State must leok for 
its Support, permanence, and prosperity; not to 
those who at night go to the cellar or the slave 
hut; nor to those who enter the mansion or pala- 
tial abode, but to him who goes to his Home: who 
during the day cultivates the soil which he owns, 
and returns at evening to meet the ** wee ones”? 
running out to greet their father, and to enter the 
white painted cottage to partake of the frugal even- 
ing meal with the motherand children; and who, 
ere seeking the repose of the night, bows in silent 
adoration or in out-spoken prayer, and implores 
Heaven’s blessing on the loved circle of which he 
is the constituted protectorand provider. Let these 
homes multiply. Letthese familiesabound. Let 
the idler in the crowded city, asking, and perhaps 
asking in vain, for the charity of wages, go there 
and make himahome. Let the young man from 
the over-populous States, whose paternal estate 
affords him no chance of occupancy and labor, go 
and make hima home. Let those lads take their 
widowed motherand dependent sisters and go thege 
Let the foreigner who 


countries, and to cast his lot loyally with us, go 
there and make a home. Let the tide of Christian 
civilization move compactly onward, and unob- 
structed; and in its path shall spring up neighbor- 
hoods, villages, schools, churches, mechanic arts, 
and all the varied developments of industrial com- 
munities. Before this compact and resistless host 
of hardy and intelligent pioneers—not ** rowdies 
and vagabonds,’’ as aprominent politician recently 
designated the early settlers—moving onward with 
closed ranks and harmonious step, the Indian will 
disappear, either by transformation to civilized life 


| orremoval;and thus the frontier settlements, being 


or 
se 


compact and self-protecting, will save in govern- 


| mental outlay more than the worth of the lands 


at the present legal valuation. 

Let the public domain, then, be carved up into 
homesteads, and subdued and cultivated by any 
one who chooses to become its possessor and cul- 
tivator. Heearnsit by this very process. It was 
given by the Divine Proprietor to the human race 
for this very purpose, and not to be held in vast 


uantities, unsubdued and uncultured, by corpora- 
} ’ 2 


tions or individuals. I repeat, let that class of citi- 
zens of which I have spoken be increased. They 
are, more than any other class, the hope of the 
country. 
** Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold yeomanry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied.’ 
If is this class which gives commerce its gains, 
the factory its profits, and the shop its thrift. It 
is among this class that religion finds its most nu- 
merous votaries and supporters, common schools 
their vitality, and patriotism its most loyal devo- 
tees. It is this class, alike removed from the lure 
of ambition and the corruption of wealth, which 
says to the madness of political, partisan strife: 


‘Thus far shalt thou come!’’ Let these noble men | 


and women have homesteads. If the States will 
perfect this benign legislation, and give it in per- 
petuity to the wife and mother, all the better. 


and for principles of morality. If the States should 
ingraftthe principle of the Jewish Commonwealth, 
forbidding the alienation of homesteads, except 
for a limited period, so that in the year of jubilee 
the beggared descendant could go back and rest in 
the home of his fathers, all the better—much bet- 
ter, I think, than to imitate their practice of con- 


cubinage, or to adopt their system of servitude. 


| the Constitution and the Union repose. 


It is this class which will fight our battles, should 


It | 
is fashionable now-a-days to go back to the legal | 


regulations of Judea for examples of legislation, || admirably expressed by the gentleman from Penn- 


a hostile footstep ever dare press our soil, or in- | 


sult dishonor our flag. It is this class which 
will protect from violence or dismemberment the 
temple of Freedom, where in the holiest of holies 
Should 
ever any attempt be made to execute the sacri- 


| legious threats of disunion, which have so fre- 


quently during this session of Congress grated 
harshly on our ears, and on every patriotic heart 
as well—should the ** watch-fires of disunion’’ be 
kindled, as we hear thef are to be kindled, on 


‘** hill side and mountain top,’’ and the slogan of 


disunion resound through our valleys, and the red 
croas be sent from plantation to plantation, call- 
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Ho. or Reps. 


ing the clans to assemble for an assault on this 
Union, to tear down the fabric reared by the saves 
and consecrated by the blood of the martyrs of 
the Revolution—then, sir, this, this is the class that 
will rally to the rescue. They will come, joining 
in, with clenched hand and compressed lip, from 
all portions of the country, without regard to sec- 
tional or geographical lines, without regard to po- 
litical sentiments; from the rocky shores of New 
England, the hill sides of the Middle States, and 
the prairies of the West; from the valleys and 
hills of Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
even from the Gulf States, where disunion thrives 
like a monster engendered by the slime of the 
Nile—from all quarters, northward, southward, 
eastward, and westward, | see the bold and patri- 
otic yeomanry mustering in their strength, and 
rallying around Freedom’s temple, where the 
Union ts enshrined, and driving hates them the 
traitorous horde of disunionists, as the Son of God 
drove their prototypes, the fallen angels, over the 
battlements of heaven. Sir, this patriotic yeo- 
manry will trample that traitorous crew like the 
mire of the streets. And, as the last one dies be- 
neath their feet, a shout shall go up like the voice 
of thousands and thousands and ten times ten thou- 
sands: ** THe UNIon, iv MUST BE PRESERVED.” 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. B. SEDGWICK, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. SEDGWICK said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: Mere partisans are very apt to 
forget that there is a philosophy of politics, and 
that parties are not always mere instruments and 
tools used by cunning and corrupt leaders to se- 
cure place and power. They forget that even in 
polities, names do sometimes stand for things; 
that great principles do sometimes lie at the foun- 
dation of political movements. The character, 
strength, and virtue of a party are not always to 
be measured by the probity and steadfastness of 
its leaders. ‘The blind may lead it astray through 
ignorance, the corrupt may betray through self- 
ishness and ambition; but if a party is born of 
fate, required by history, and follows the inex- 
orable logic of events, it will survive when its 
blind leaders aré forgotten, and the memory of the 


corrupt is execrated. 


The Republican party represents important liv- 
ing ideas and sentiments. If successful, it is to 
establish practical and essential reforms in the 
administration of this Government, and to revive 
and secure the | geen ee and policy upon which 
it was founded, upon which its usefulness de- 
pends, and upen which its historical character 


| stands. If it means less than this, labor in its be- 
|| half is wasted, and hope for its success is worse 


than idle. 
The whole creed of the Republican party was 


sylvania |Mr. Stevens] upon this floor in a few 
words. It hates tyranny and oppression ewry- 
d the 


|| where; in the dominions of the Autocrat an 


| Sultan no less than at home, and at home no less 


than in foreign lands. 


It desires the universal 
prevalence of liberty, and the fullest recognition 
of the equality of civil rights everywhere; but 
having no power to control the tyranny of foreign 
States, its duty is discharged if it remains true to 
its own faith and principles, and resists steadily 
and faithfully, within the limits of constitutional 
power and by lawful and peaceful methods, the 
establishment and expansion of slavery in this 
tepublic, and prohibits its existence and contin- 
uance under Federal authority. For the just ex- 
ercise of Federal authority, so far as that extends, 
we are responsible, and no further. By this rule 
and limitation of responsibility we claim no right, 
by Federal legislation, to interfere with any mu 

nivipal laws or regulations of any of the States 
so long as they retrain from unjustly interfering 
with and abridging by State legislation rights se- 
cured to us by express constitutional guarantees, 
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But we do claim the right, and will exercise it, 
whenever and wherever, in our judgment, the 
public interest, safety, and honor demand it, of 
going to the extreme verge of constitutional au- 
thority to r and limit slavery be yond the 
boundaries of the States, giving to the Constitution 
such fair and liberal construction in favor of life 
and liberty as the common law justifies and de- 
mand In a word, the Republican party is the 
party of liberal ideas and principles; of progress; 
of improvements; of common education; of pro- 
tection, and will construct those ideas and senti- 
ments into legislation just so fast as sound disere- 
tion allows, and just so far as constitutional power 
will admit. 

‘his policy of the Republican party is assailed 
by others upon widely different grounds. ‘The 
extremists of the North say that the Federal Con- 
stituuon upholds and sanctions slavery; that it 
guarantics the claim of property in man; that such 
was its original design and intent; that it has been 
administered so as to secure that end; that all the 
departments of Government under it have been 
controlled for this purpose—the ( xeculive, judi- 
cial, and legislative; that its foreign policy has 
been shaped in accordance with such Reick and 
they insist that, while we confine ourselves to con- 
stitutional resistance to slavery, we can do noth- 
le 
that ily hope of liberty is in the overthrow 
of the Government and the subversion of the Con- 
stitution, both which they hope to compass by 
peaceful means; and they say, and very truly, 
that the Republican party proposes and will con- 

nt to no such desperate measures. 

The 
precisely the same views as to the character of the 
Grovernment and the proper construction of the 
Constitution, and not denying the truth of the 
historical statement, say that the very existence 
of the Republican party is a standing menace to 
their institutions; that its future success means 


+! 
tie Ol 


to limit and restrain its encroachments; and | 


extremists of the other section, holding 


nothing less than abolition or emancipation; and | 


that its attempted administration of the Govern- 
ment, although called to power by the will of a 
majority of the people constitutionally expressed, 
resisted by force of arms, and to the ylo- 
lent dissolution of the Government. 
Abolitionists, in Christian charity, advise 
us to dissolve, because we are weak, impotent, 
and incapable of good, 

The oligarchists, with equal coolness and im- 
pudenee, require that we shall disarm, because 
we are wicked, powerful, and capable of mischief. 

| have said that names sometimes stand for 
thines; its urs in palitics that names 
stand after the substance of things has departed. 
So have | seen in our age the term Democracy 
abused. ‘The idea of a true Democracy is capti- 
vating, admirable. In contradistinction from a 
despousm, a monarchy, an oligarchy, it repre- 
sents the government of the whole people, who, 
by their freely chosen servants or agents, admin- 


j 
is to De 


mnetimes Oc 


ister the Government for the common advantage | 


and safety; for the benefit ef all, and not for the 
benefit and glory ef one—a king or despot; nor for 
the benefit of the privileged few—a nobility or aris- 
tocracy. In its true and honest administration and 


conception it secures an equality of civil rights; | 


every member, however poorand humble, of what- 


evqgorigin or birthplace or oreed, is a real sover- | 


eign anda possible lawgiver or magistrate ; not 
that each inherits equal capacities and gifts of 


genius, and advantages of education, and benefits || 


of circumstance and fortune, but that each has 
equal civil rights, and is to be controlled by equal 
and just laws. 
the government of the people. But how is it in 
pracice and in fact? Who are the controlling 
men, and what are the acknowledged principles 
of the Democratic party? ‘Their chosen a eed 
deride and ridicule the idea of the equality of hu- 


man rights; they scoff at the principles upon || 


which our independence was achieved, and upon 


Such is our idea of Democracy— | 
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the shackles,and the common education which dis- 
pels the ignorance of the masses, as curses and 
not blessings. 
pathy for honest attempts to emancipate their 
slaves, they demand new guarantees of their per- 
petual enslavement, and insist that it is the duty 
and the sole purpose of this Government to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the vilest system of human 
slavery upon which the sun has ever shone. If 


| any man fails to assent to this, and demands suf- 


ficient liberty of conscience, even for a faint and 


empty and dishonest show of regard for popular 


sovereignty, though he do ** not care’’ whether or | 


not it means popular liberty, and even though he 
hopes that it may secure and guard the interests 
of slavery, he is whipped like a spaniel into, or 
kicked like a cur out of, the ranks of this modern 
Democracy. 

And yet this is the party whose honor is tar- 
nished by the mere existence of the Republican 
organization; Which insists that they are a mere 
lawless mob—thieves and traitors—whose con- 
tinued existence is astanding menace to the South; 
whose success, attained through the ballot-box, 
and bya majority,and by constitutional and law- 


ful methods, is to be resisted by the sword, as | 


in itself the éonsummation of treason. Because 
the Republican party stands in the way of the 
spread of this promised sixteen million slaves over 
the Territories and through the States; because 
it is likely in the future to resist the opening of 


' that aeccuréed traffic which all civilized nations 
| have pronounced piracy, and which this modern 


Democracy will demand—and if its principles, as 
pneu a this floor by its acknowledged lead- 
ers, are admitted, will rightfully demand—it is an 
cnemy to be disarmed; and to submit to its consti- 
tutional rule is subjugation and disgrace. 

I speak of the slave trade as likely to be re- 
opened. It is in fact this day reopened, with all 
its old atrocities and horrors. It is said, taunt- 
ingly, that slave ships, if fitted out at all, are fit- 
ted out in northern perts, aud by northern men 
and capital. Tam not here to deny the assertion; 
because I do honestly believe that you could re- 
cruita slave crew 
of a northern commercial city or in a nerthern 
conservative church. But that makes no differ- 
ence with the character of the traffic. 

The Government at home, and its represent- 
atives abroad, are shuffling and attempting, by 
prating about the right of search and the free- 


to nations honestly engaged’ in its suppression. 
Itis a fact, as notorious as any other in history, 
that to-day the American Republic is looked Vo 
as the great market for this renewed traffic from 
Africa; and it is equally notorious that its chief 
protectionis the American flag. Now, I care not 
who is engaged in it, by whom it is advocated, 
by whom it is supported; nor from what port its 
vessels sail, northern or southern; I would see 


every man, and especially every northern man, | 


who dares to engage in this traffic, suspended at 
the yard-arm of the vessel which he dishonors; 
and the protection of the American flag should 
never, for one instant, shicld a traffic so infamous 
and piratical. And yet, I know this language will 
be treasonable, if one more Democratic Adminis- 
tration gets into power. 

I now propose to show, from the history of the 
country, that the Republican party isa necessity ; 
that no self-constituted leaders have power to pro- 
claim its dissolution or to surrender its principles; 


that if it could be betrayed into the folly of such |, 
surrender, or any essential abatement of its honest | 
and logical demands, another, stronger, more radi- || 


cal, more virtuous, more successful, would arise 
from its ruins. I propose to show that the Re- 
publican party is not, and never has been, an as- 
sailant of any just right of the South: that slavery 


| has been always, not only justly, but generously 


which our institutions rest; they stand here as the || 


representatives not of freemen, but of property. 
They would reverse the old presumptions of the 
common law in favor of liberty; strike out the 
golden rule from the teachings of Christianity; 
hold that Governments were mstituted among men 
for the oppression of the many and the enriching 


of the few; look upon the civilization which bursts | 


treated; that the people of the South have not only 
changed the ed er. of the country, but their 
own sentiments and original policy, and complain 


| only because we will not change with them; that 
the Republican party of our day has been forced 


into existence to prevent the universal prevalence 
of slavery; the revival @f the slave trade; to pre- 
serve, or restore rather, the ancient policy of the 
Government; to protect themselves in their own 


| States; to gave even the old and cherished safe- 


at any time upon the exchange | 
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Instead of sceking aid and sym- | 





_ adoption of the Federal Constitution, w 


| with the Declaration of In 


| rights, without distinction of birthplace , er 
| color, and the inalienable right of every 


| false pretense, a miserable dodge. 


}ance of slavery, nor does it intend any gye 
guarantee. Butitdoes, in terms, sanction measures 
| looking to its eventual extinction. 
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guards of personal freedom—trial by jury: the 
habeas corpus; freedom of speech and of they... 
freedom ofconscience and opinion, and the yr; 
petition; none of which can coexist with winveen 

Now, sir, I go back to the history of this ¢ “Wit 
ernment, and I find that the prevailing and a. 
versal sentiment of the people of this country a: 
the close of the revolutionary war, and at’ 


ITeRe- 


eht oO! 


at 
the 


, ‘ a8 in fave r 
of liberty. Domestic slavery was considered 
L 


great moral and political evil—an institution ¢. 
isting, but at war with all their notions of aun 
rights and principles of Government, and to c 
abolished so soon as it could bé without dera; > 
ing too violently existing interests. Lot me “ -. 
to facts which establish this proposition, begin, ns 
the Dec ependence’ wit 
serts in unmistakable terms the equality of | 


ung 
as- 
luman 
et d,or 


man to 
liberty. lam not prepared so far to impeach the 
integrity of our revolutionary fathers as to say 
that this assertion of a great principle upon which 
that war was fought was an infamous cheat, a 
1 leave that 
for those the memory of whose ancestry wil] not 
be dishonored by the allegation. We know tha: 
the Constitution, though framed while a class of 
bondmen existed, nowhere guaranties the exis: 


} 
n 


Look at the 
preamble. Look atits provisions authorizing the 
abolition of the slave trade. Look at the guaray- 
tees of that Constitution, and especially the evar- 
antee of a republican government to every State. 


| When these guarantees are construed by a fair 


and honest and responsible court, we need noth- 


| ing else but the Constitution itself to put an end 


to the institution of slavery. 
Before the adoption of the Constitution—for | 
must hasten over these historical matters—the 


ordinance of 1787 had excluded slavery from ai 
| the territory then owned by us; and as there was 


no express power, and no power that could by 
implied from any provision of the Constitution, 
authorizing the acquisition, either by conquest or 
purchase, of any additional territory, that very 
act, adopted and sanctioned by the Government 
after the Constitution was formed, settled the pol- 
icy of this country and the right and power of 


| Congress to establish that policy, to wit: the en- 
dom of the seas, to evade their treaty obligations | 





| policy adopted by the country. 


tire prohibition of slavery in any of the Territo- 


| ries of the Union. 


Now, this ordinance was sanctioned and its 
It became th 
fixed and settled policy of the country. So una 
terable and well settled was it considered, that ty 
petition of the inhabitants of Indiana—a portion of 
the Northwestern Territory, where slavery existed 


| to some extent at the time of the passage of the 
_ ordinance—to permit its continuance was refused 


They would neither allow slavery to be extended 
nor to be continued in the Northwestern Territory: 
nor would they permit this odious doctrine o! 
squatter sovereignty to avail the settler in the 
Territory for the continuance of slavery within its 
borders. 

This policy was disturbed after a while by the 


| acquisition of Florida and Louisiana, events net 


contemplated when the Constitution was form Ml, 
nor within its power or authority. ‘This acquis 
tion reopened the question of slavery extension 
in the Territories, that had been settled in lit. 
I call attention to another fact: that at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution all the States, save Mas- 
sachusetts, were slave States. MasM&chusetts had 
just abolished slavery by judicial constructo!, 
as inconsistent with her bill of rights. [mme- 
diately thereafter, abolition societies were formed 
in all the States, South as well as North, and lead- 
ingand prominent citizens of both sections becat” 
members. Many of them had been members 
the constitutional convention. These societi’’ 
had in view three objects: first, the suppression 0 
the slave trade after 1808; second, the abolition 0! 
slavery in the States; and, third, the general ame 
lioration of the condition of the negro populate". 
They petitioned the First Congress to go to the “i 
treme verge of its power to effect these desire”: 
ends. They were very free in the utterance a 
publication of sentiments, North and South, co’ 
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iomning slavery in as strongandexcitedtermsas || The following passages, scattered through the 


Garrison or Parker now uses. None were stronger || book, will show you how he regarded slavery: 


oe more persistent in. the utterance of these sen- 
ments than the prominent and leading statesmen, 
sts, and divines of the South. I refer gentle- 
yen Who entertain any doubt on that subject to 


‘ye valuable compendium prepared and published || 


. Helper’s Impending Crisis.”” The name of it 


may not be untamiliar to your ears. (Laughter. } 
| call attention to another fact; that in 1791, Dr. 
George Buchanan, a member of the American 
philosophical Society, delivered an oration at Bal- 


‘nger the sanction of many members of Con- | 
eos, who are now about me, from a book called 


»more, on the 4th of July, on the moral and po- | 


‘ical evils of slavery, before the Maryland soci- 


uy for the abolition of slavery, and the relief of | 


the free negroes and others unlawfully held in 
bondage. It was published at the request of the 
eociety, and dedicated to one Thomas Jefferson, 
, name not altogether unknown in history. Ap- 
»onded to the request for its publication are names 


| its inalienable rights is such. 


sot unfamiliar in the history of the State of || 


Maryland: 
« What! will you not consider that the Africans are men ? 


That they have human souls to be saved? That they were || 


born free and independent? a violation of which preroga- || 


tives is an infringement upon the laws of God ?”” 
de my * * 4 + * + * * 


“Many instances are recorded of persons of eminenee 


amongstthem. Witness Ignatius Sancho, whose letters are | 


aimired by ail men of taste; Phillis Wheatleygwho dis- 


tinguished herself as a poctess; the physician of New Or- | 


e 


jeans; the Virginia calculator, Banneker; the Maryland 
astronomer, and many Others whom it would be needless 
ty mention. ‘These are sufficient to show that the Africans, 
whom you despise, whom you more inhumanly treat than 
brutes, and Whom you uylawfully subject to slavery, with 
the tyrrannizing hands of despots, are equally capable of 
improvements with yourselves.” * * . * 

« America, [ startat your situation! These direful efiects 
of slavery demand your most serious attention.”’ * * 
handed down to posterity written with the blood of African 
innocence. If your forefathers were degenerate enough 
to introduce slavery into your country, to contaminate the 
minds of her citizens, you ought to have virtue enough to 
extirpate it.”? * 5 - ° * Look back upon 
the curses which it has heaped upon your ancestors, and 
unanimously combine to drive the fiend-monster from your 
territory. It is inconsistent with the principles of your 


Government, with the education of your youth, and highly | 
* 


derogatory to the true spirit of Christianity.” * 


* Slavery, the most implacable enemy to your | 
o * * * * * 


country.” . e 

“{f it should be deemed injudicious or impolitic to effect 
it[the abolition of slavery] at once, let it be done. grad- 
ually ; let the children be liberated at a certaiu age, and in 
jess than half a century will the plague be totally routed 
out from amongst you. Then will you begin to see your 
consequence. Thousands of good citizens will be added to 
your number, and your arms will become invincible. Grati- 
tude will induce them to become your friends, for the 
promise alone of.freedom to a slave insures his loyalty.” 
, . * * 
ing them much longer in the iron fetters of slavery; but 
immortal the honor of accomplishing their freedom.”’ 


Much more to the same effect might be quoted 
from this earnest oration. 

[call attention to another book, published in 
1i9%6—A Dissertation on Slavery: with a Pro- 
posal for the Gradual Abolition of it in the State 
of Virginia, by St. George Tucker, professor of 
law in the University of William and Mary, and 
one of the judges of the general court in Virginia. 
It was dedicated to the 


ginia. In his address to the reader, he says: 


ae The author, considering the abolition of slavery in this 
state a8 an object of the first importance, not only to our 
moral character and domestic peace, but even to our polit- 
‘cal salvation, and being persuaded that the accomplish- 
ment of so momentous and desirable an undertaking will, 
'na great measure, depend upon the early adoption of some 
pan tor that purpose, with diffidence submits to the consid- 


‘ration of his countrymen his ideas on a subject of such 
consequence.”? 


On the Ist page of the essay, we read: 


“Whilst America hath been the land of promise to Eu- 
peas and their descendants, it hath been the vale of 
ceath to millions of the wretched sonsof Africa.” * * 

a... “ Whilst we were offering up vows ai the shrine 
»’ liberty, and sacrificing hecatombs upon her altars ; whilst 
an ore irreconcilable hostility to her enemies, and hurled 
: saace in their faces ; whilst we adjured the God of Hosts 
oe our resolution to live free or die, and imprecated 
lishing on their heads who refused to unite with us in estab- 
fel (ng the empire of freedom, we were imposing upon our 
thou w-men, who differ in complexion from us, a slavery ten 
i sand Umesmore crucithan theutmost extremityot those 
frievances and oppressions of which we complained.”’ 


The bulk of his essay is deveted to a consider- 
“ton of ‘the nature of slavery, its properties, 
attendants, and consequences in general; its rise, 
Progress, and present state.’? 
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** Eternal will be the disgrace of keep- | 


eneral Assembly of Vir- | 


“ Tothe eternal infamy ofour country, this will be | 











‘Thus early had our forefathers sown the seeds of an 
evil which, like a leprosy, has descended upon their pos- 
terity with accumulated rancor, visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon succeeding generations.”’ . " . 

“During the revolutionary war, many of them (the col- 
ored people) were enlisted as Soldiers in the regular army. 
Even slaves were not rejected from military service at that 
period ; and such as served faithfully during the period of 
their enlistment, were emancipated by an act passed after 
the conclusion of the war.’’ . . ° . . 

“1f ever there was a cause, if ever an occasion, in which 
all hearts should be united, every nerve strained, and every 
power cxerted, surely the restoration of human nature to 
Whatever obstacles, there- 
fore, may hitherto have retarded the attempt, he that can 
appreciate the honor and happiness of his country will think 
it time that we should attempt to surmount them.” 


That this estimation of the wickedness of slave- 
holding was not peculiar to a few individuals, but 
was shared with them by many in Virginia, and, 
probably, also in the other slave States, is appar- 
ent from the fact sfated by Judge Tucker that, 
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between the years 1782 and 1791, more than ten | 
thousand slaves were manumitted in Virginia | 


alone. 

It appears incidentally, in different parts ef this 
dissertation, that the laws enforced upon the slaves 
were very cruel at and before the time of Judge 
Tucker—as bad as it has been said they have be- 
come by the agitation caused by the doings of the 
Abolitionists,. 

He pleads carnestly for a plan of gradual eman- 


| Cipation, and concludes in this manner: 











‘Tf we doubt the propriety of such measures, what must 
we think of the situation of our country, when, instead of 
three hundred thousand, we shall have more than two mil- 
lion slaves among us? ‘This must happen within a century, 
if we do not set about the abolition of slavery. 
our posterity curse the days of their nativity with all the 
anguish of Job? Will they not execrate the memory of those 
ancestors who, having it in their power to avert evil, have, 


like our first parents, entailed a curse upon all future gen- || 
|| erations? 


We know that the rigor of the laws respecting 
slaves unavoidably must increase with their numbers. What 
a blood-stained code must that be which is calculated for 
the restraint of millions held in bondage! Such must our 
unhappy country exhibit within a century, unless we are 
both wise and just enough to avert from posterity the calam- 
ity and reproach, which are otherwise unavoidable. I am 
not vain enough to presume the plan I have suggested en- 
tirely free from objection; nor that, in offering my own 
ideas on the subject, I have been more fortunate than 
others ; but from the communication of sentiment between 
those who Jament the evil, it is possible that an effectual 
remedy may at length be discovered. 
pens, the golden age of our country will begin. Till then— 
*©¢ Non hospes ab hospite tutus, 
Non Herus a famulis: fratrum quoque gratia rara.’”” 


Throughout the whole tenor of this book you 
will see that the author is laboring against the in- 
justice and crime of the slave code. He repeatedly 
calls attention to the cruelty of the slave laws ; for 


Will not | 


Whenever that hap- | 


it has been asserted, and has become part of the | 


modern doctrine on this subject, that cruelty in 


| Slave codes is the offspring of, and intended as a 


set-off to the abolitionand anti-slavery excitement. 
But in 1796 the cruelty of slave laws was notorious 
in Virginia, and received the attention of a profes- 
sor in one of the first universities of the State. He 


also stated the fact that within ten years after the | 


formation of the Government there had been more 
than ten thousand private manumissions in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 

Now, sir, under the influence of such senti- 
ments and the labor of these abolition societies, 
besides the private manumissions referred to by 


Judge Tucker, and reaching so large a number, | 
other results had ensued. The African slave trade | 


was prohibited by the General Government at the || 


earliest day allowed by the Constitution. Sev- 
eral States had previously, of their own motion, 
prohibited it. ‘The States not being within the 
constitutional restriction, had taken earlier ac- 
tion than the General Government could take on 
that subject. 
slaveholding States had, by the acts of their Le- 

islatures, abolished eae So Pennsylvania, 

ew York, Connecticut, all the northern slave 
States, in their own time and way, had, in accord- 
ance with the universal sentiment on the subject, 


| both North and South, abolished the institution 


of slavery. I know that at that time the slave 
trade was in existence; that great commercial 
cities had been built up by it in the country from 
which we had our origin; that at the time when 
efforts were first begun in the*British Parliament 


Again: several of the northern || 
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princes of England resisted the abolition of the 
slave trade on the same grounds of vested right, 
the same claim of guarantied property in man, on 
which its abolition here is resisted by those who 
are interested in it. It was opposed as bitterly, 
with as much heat and fervor mm the Parliament 
of Great Britain, as it is resisted now here in the 
Hall of Representatives in this country. But it 
was finally abolished. The slave trade was given 
up. We acquiesced in it. All civilized nations 
have acquiesced in it. The slave trade has been 
declared piracy by the laws of all civilized coun- 
tries. 
Again: I call attentien to the fact that the terri- 
torial policy to which I have alluded had been 
_ established and persisted in, and that it was be- 
lieved that those measures would result in the 
| emancipation, at no remote day, of all the slaves; 
_ that the institution was undermined, and that by 
the same force of public opinion which pad sup- 
pressed the slave trade, slavery itself would fall. 
It was believed that the people of the several 
States would see that slavery was at war with all 
their notions of free government, in conflict with 
_ all truly democratic theories and principles of gov- 
| ernment, demoralizing and impoverishing to any 
community in which it was maintained—as it un- 
questionably is. In 1808 the slave trade was abol- 
ished, but not yet declared piracy; and for ten 
years thereafter the efforts to abolish slavery 
ceased, mainly because it was esteemed unneces- 
sary to continue them, and not because anybody at 
that day had been convinced that it was a just and 
Christian system, and one denoting the highest 
state and degree of civilization. Thatis amodern 
discovery. ’ . 
After several incidents, to which I shall not have 
| time to allude, including the organization of the 
Territory of Orleans—when, by a Federal politi- 
cian, the doctrine was first announced of seces- 
sion, as a remedy for the evils upon the question 
| of slavery; for which he was promptly called to 
order by a southern man, and barely escaped the 
censure of the House, by a very small vote—after 
such incidental occurrences on the subject of sla- 
| very, the discussion arose in regard to our mari- 
| time rights, out of which the war of 18]2had its 
| origin; and the subject of slavery was, for a few 
years, withdrawn from public attention. There 
was little intercourse in those days between the 
North and the South. The public attention North, 
where slavery had been abolished in the States, 
was not likely to be recalled, by any intercourse 
which then existed, to the evils of slavery; and 
so the northern people, having discharged their 
own duty, were quiet upon the subject of slavery. 
The intercourse between the sections was con- 
fined to visits by northern men of fortune and 
taste to planters at the South, whose hospitality 
| they enjoyed, and were ready to return... But im 
| 1819, this question of slavery, asa — ques- 
tion, was again brought to the public attention 
by the claim of Missouri for admission into the 
nion as a slave State. It was an attempt to sub- 
vert the restrictive policy established by the ordi- 
nance of 1787; and although Missouri was not 
within the terms and letter of the ordinance, be- 
ing subsequently-acquired territory, yet it was 
within the spirit of that policy, and would, if it 
had been owned by the United States at the time, 
have been rae in it. It was found, upon a 
reexamination of the question of slavery, that, 
during this interval of peace in the North, sla- 
very had been employed in extending its bounda- 
ries and deepening its foundations; and twoevents 
had contributed essentially tomake this effort suc- 
cessful. I refer to the invention of the cotton- 
| gin, in 1793, by Whitney, and its introduction 
into the South as a labor-saving machine; and to 
the acquisition of fine cotton-growing regions in 
| Florida and Louisiana and Georgia, in purchases 
from France and Spain, and the Creek and Sem- 
| inole Indians. 
Now, this Missouri controversy was thrust 


upon the country in 1819. I am not going to en- 
large upon it. Its result was the admission of 
_ Maine and Missouri under one law, and the com- 
| promise known as the ‘* Missouri compromise, 
| brought about chiefly by the eloquence and the 
strenuous exertions of Henry Clay, then in the 


for its abolition, there were fourteen thousand || prime of life and in the full vigor of his unequaled 


slaves in the city of London; that the merchant |! powers. 


In the language of one then and nowa 
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citizen of this District and a witness of that ex- 


citing petererty. that great champion sweat, | 


as it were, great drops of blood in his intense en- 
deavors to bring about that compromise. Daniel 


Webster, too, then a young man, first made him- || 


self known as the advocate of freedom in the 
Territorics. But the result was a compromise, 
Threats of disunion were then as freely uttered 
as they are now. Extreme men, following the 
example of Quincy in 1811, and the not very pop- 
ular example of the Hartford convention in 1814, 
proclaimed again the doctrine of secession. 


jut I must hasten to another point. ae 1] 
litical question, as I] have.said, was then first 
brought to the attention of the country. But, in | 


1416, about three years before that me, the south- 
ern people, becoming alarmed at the symptoms of 
discontent among their colored population, espe- 
cially the free blacks, started the idea of the Col- 
onization Society. The free blacks had become, 
or were onsidered, a dangerous element in their 
society; and this led to the policy of their colo- 
nization in Africa. This plan, as everybody must 
see who considers it a moment, would require 
large Government aid; and to secure this Govern- 
ment aid, the North must be conciliated. They 
had no such dangerous element in their socicty. 
They had relieved themselves from the difficul- 
ties that always attend the existence of slave in- 
stitutions. But they had become rich and pros- 
perous; and they were to be appealed to, to obtain 
aid of the General Government to promote this 
scheme of colonization; and, in oe to secure 
their aid, it must be shown to be designed to im- 


preve materially the condition of the tree blacks; | 
ayd further than that, to tend ultimately to eman- | 


cipation, Appeals were accordingly made, within 


the memory of some of those who now hear me, || 


to northern philantropists. Eloquent southern 


men made touching appeals in behalf of the de- | 


graded free blacks of the South; and such menas 
Gerrit Smith and Arthur Tappan and Wiliam 
Goodell, and other men who are now supposed 


to be fierce enemies of the South, were appealed | 


to, and their aid obtained to further this southern 
scheme of emancipation. 
jamin Lundy, toe sympathies were aroused 
upon this subject, removed to Baltimore, and 


established there a paper called The Genius of | 


Universal Emancipation. 


It was about this time that a young man, bornin || 


the town of Newburyport, Massachusetts, edu- 
cated in our northern schools, began to teach the 
doctrine of ullimate emancipation, through coloni- 
zation, to the citizens of Boston. The doors of the 


most magnificent churches in that city flew open, | 


as upon oiled hinges, at his approach. His elo- 
quence was the theme of every tongue, and his 
praise sounded throughout the land. He was 
called upon to aid in this attempt of Lundy to 
establish his paper in Baltimore. He went there 


as an assistant editor of the ** Genius of Universal | 


’? 


Emancipation,’’ at the solicitation of the South. 
He there became acquainted with the atrocity of 
the inter-State slave trade. He there saw the 
workings of slavery for himself. He there saw 
that this scheme of colonization was Janus-faced ; 
that at the South it meant new and increased guar- 
antees for the perpetuation of slavery, while at 
the North it was held out to the rich and philan- 
thropic as a means for the ultimate extinction of 
slavery. Il say he observed this inter-State slave 
trade—a trade which was not stigmatized as pi- 
racy by law, but which was marked with every 
atrocious feature that ever distinguished the for- 
eign traffic. More than that; mM tears asunder 


those who have in some degree acquired the prin- | 


ciples of civilization, and have been by it taught 


to feel more oe the pangs of forced dissolu- | 


tion of family and social ties. 


merchant, commanded by a northern captain, and 


manned by northern seamen, was chartered, and | 


oo a cargo of human beings at Baltimore for 
the New Orleans market. 


slaves embarked. He had been invited South to 


edit a colonization paper, and seeing these things | 
himself, he spoke of them as they deserved in his | 


paper, He seized the opportunity of commencing 
the attack aeee a vessel fitted out in his own 
birthplace, which had engaged in a traffic so har- 


Slavery (Question— Mr. Sedgwick. 


A citizen of Ohio, Ben- | 


| This was carly in 1822. 
| great difficulty, prevented from being presented, 


This man saw the | 


| under the operation of this law. ' 
with others, the Massachusetts Legislature soon 
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| ed an article in his paper, describing the conduct | 


of these northern men in bringing vessels to south- 
ern ports to engage in this abominable traffic, by 
which they could grow rich, while their conscien- 
tious neighbors, who desired to engage only in 
the legilimate coastwise trade, could not make a 
living. And what wasethe result?) Why, sir, 
although the article was aimed at individuals in 


_the North alone, it did in fact strike a blow at the 


domestic slave trade; and the result was, that he 
was prosecuted civilly and criminally; he was 


thrown into prison; he was muleted in heavy | 
damages in a libel suit; he went to prison, and | 
there remained until the northern colonizationists | 


maid his fine and set this young liberator free. 
Ie returned to the North, but the doors of the 


churches that were open to his teachings before 


were rusted and fixed on their hinges when he 
went back to denounce the cruelty of slavery and 
the slave trade. He announced his intention to 


/ speak on Boston Common, & at least one place 
-under the broad canopy of heaven in which he 


could give utterance to his conscientious convic- 
tions of truth; but he found that northern senti- 
ment was as unwilling to be disturbed upon this 
slavery question, nay, more so, than southern 
opinions. But this man, gentle, loving, peacea- 
ble, truthful, just, but inflexible, was resolved 
not to be put Den: North or South, and the re- 
sult was the publication of this paper, (The Lib- 


erator,) the first number of which | hold in my || 


hand, and in which he announces his intention to 


| prosecute this war upon slavery to the end. 


‘*T am in earnest. 
cuse; 1 will not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” 


That is from the first number of the Liberator, | 


mublished in 1831, by William Lloyd Garrison. 
t has sometimes seemed to me that that man was 
sent from Heaven in answer to the poet’s prayer, 
and to meet the time’s necessity: 
**We need, methinks, the prophet-heroes still, 
Saints true of life and martyrs strong of will, 
‘To tread the land even now, as Xavier trod 
The streets of Goa, barefoot, with his bell, 
Proclaiming freedom in the name of God, 
And startling tyrants with the fear of Hell.”’ 


Now, sir, allow me to return and take another 


| departure. Laws in the southern States forbidding | 
| the entrance of free persons of color, under penalty 


of imprisonment and sale, were passed as early 


as 1820, when there was no agitation upon the | 


subject of slavery. It has been claimed that these 
laws of South Carolina and Louisiana and other 
southern States were a direet infringement upon 


| the constitutional rights ef northern men; that | 


their rights had been deliberately invaded by law. 
This was no abstract question. Imprisonments 
were frequent under those laws. 

In 1822, twenty-six captains of vessels then in 
the harbor of Charleston sent petitions to Con- 
gress, setting forth the inconvenience and loss to 
Which they were subjected, and praying redress. 
The petition was, with 


by the interference of northern merchants, who 


| were afraid that their commerce would be checked. 


In 1831, Samuel E. Sewell, of Boston, went by 
ship to Charleston. ‘There were colored men on 
board his vessel liable to imprisonment. His 
family wished to remain there for their health; and 
he was compelled to place these colored men on 
board a British vessel, and place them under the 
British flag, in order that he might remain with 
his family in a harbor of one of the States of this 
American Union. 


In 1832, a colored citizen of New Bedford went | 


out as supereargo ina vessel he had chartered 
for the West Indies. 
rect for Charleston. 


of the influential merchant to whom his cargo was 


consigned, would have been imprisoned under it. | 


In 1835, a gentleman of Boston found, in two 
days, twenty-six free-born citizens of Massachu- 
setts who had been imprisoned in southern jails, 
one of whom had been placed upon the auction- 
block in Mobile, having been taken from a vessel 
On their petition 


after passed a law e@ppointing Mr. Hoar and Mr. 


| Hubbard, two most respectable members of the 


rowing to his feelings and sensibilities. He print- || bar in the State of Massachusetts, to proceed to 


| Charleston and New Orleans, w 





| matize us as traitors to the Union; if woe 


, threaten to raze the fair fabric of our Uy; 


|, not state the truth when I say, that there y 
I will not equivocate ; I will not ex- | 


| banks, tariffs, &c. 





He took a return cargo di- | 
While there he was arrested | 
| under this law, and, but forthe strenuous efforts | 
Not Jong after this, aship owned bya northern || 
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. . . ith directions 

institute leg proceedings in the courts to tos: t} . 
constituticaality of these laws. The vee re 
within the recollection of everybody, Theas oe 
who’are such sticklers for law, for the oo 
ance of all the constitutional guarantees. f,..._ 
sacredness of the decisions of the courts, wo.) 

not even permit these Massachusetts ee Sg 
to bring suit before their own judges, to be = 
ecuted by theirown lawyers, who had given opi 

ions against the constitutionality of the Jay : id 
they were expelled from the State by threatey ed 
violence, And yet these men, if we do not st 
out at the first blast of the marshal’s hor, a 
pursue a poor fugitive in the northern States, ie 


» for the 


pros- 


do not 


pull off our coats and catch their hegroes, they 


. ion from 
turret to foundation-stone. 


**Oh, that there might in England be 
A duty on hypocrisy ; 
A tax on humbug; an excise 
On solemn plausibilities ; 
A stamp on every man who canted.” 


It strikes me that if such a capitation tax yas 
recognized by our Constitution, it would tend 
amazingly to the relief of the Treasury. 

I now come down to 1835, when this anti-slayery 
feeling North began to exhibit itself and to mak. 
some head. I callattention to the condition of ihe 
public mind at that time. I submit to the eandor 
of every gentleman who hears me, whether | dp 
ras a 
state of feeling entirely friendly to the South iy 
every particular; that there was a determination 
not to interfere in any manner with the jUestion 


| of slavery, and not even to permit its discussion 


upon the ground that, although an admitied ey), 


| it was a question exclusively for the South, and 


with which northern men had no right to meddle, 

Solonization was tolerated, because it wasasouth- 
ern measure tending to emancipation in their own 
way and by their consent. Parties were divided 
North and South upon other and different issues— 
They were determined to ig- 


nore this question. Candidates for office went so 


| far as even to refuse to answer what their senti- 
| ments were upon the subject. 


So inconsiderable 
was the strength of the Abolitionists at the North. 
The slavery question was excluded from the 
church—the whole question was shut out and 
ignored. 

Now, it was not because of any difference of 
opinion in respect to the character of slavery, but 
as to our rights and duties in regard to it, and in 
respect to interference with it. 1 know thata 
very different sentiment now prevails and controls 
the northern States. Who are the aggressors? 


| How has it come about that northern sentiment 


has changed upon this subject? -The solution of 
this question is not difficult. The whole secret 
of the matter is, that the sole method of meeting 
the question here, and in the North and South, 
has been by violence, and an utter disregard of 
constitutional and legal obligations. Resistance 
has been put not upon reason but upon foree. 
Indeed, by logical sequence, this is the only mode 
in which the argument could be met. Siavery 
stands wholly upon the law of violence and su- 
erior force. It finds no support in equity, 1 
justice, in right, in Christianity. It begins by 
inciting to cruel war by the basest means; }'0- 
ceeds, through bloodshed and rapine, to the sale 
of captives to brutal traders and pirates; through 
the horrors of the slave ship and the middle pas- 
sage, to sales to Christian masters. Every st) 
is marked with ferocity and blood, Slavery 's*' 
war with every sentiment of justice and humat- 
ity, and with every principle of that higher law 
‘whose seat is the bosom of God, and whos 
voice is the harmony of the world.” : 
I speak deliberately, Mr. Chairman, when | 5%) 
for myself that no forms of constitution or law, 
however solemnly agreed upon, or whatever high 
claims they may have toauthority, intended to rec 
ognize, or authorize, or guaranty any such syst 
of outrage and violence upon human rights, bs 
any, the least, efficacy to bind the conscience or 
control the action of any citizen of any Govern 
ment under heaven. It is clear usurpation 2 

tyranny, and not law. 
upon the law of force. 


It stands, I say, wholly 
Its most eloquent a 
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advocate upon this floor admitted, in debate 
other day, that there was not even the form 
of law in any of the slave States upon which it 
-ould repose. It is wholly without support, ex- 
coptupon the tyrannous doctrine of superior force. 
By and by some Annus orS —— will rise up 

, i the masters this 


able 


{| 

1] 
the 
| 


in their midst and contest with 
question of superior force. 
Now, sir, this controversy arose between the 
colonizationists and the emancipationists. So 
long as emancipation was sought by colonization, 
jiscussion was lawful and proper—the church 
joors flew open, and the public peace was not | 
ondangered; but when it was sought to be proved 
shat colonization meant further guarantees far eter- 
nal bondage, and was the deadliest foe to eman- 
cipation—the end pretended to be sought—and 
that immediate freedom was the right of the slave, 
discussion became all atonce criminal; the Church 
stood aghast, and feared it as the Devil does holy 
water. Commerce, sir, was shocked, and went 
down upon its knees to this throned monarch, 
cotton. The attempt everywhere, North and 
South, was to suppress the discussion of the ques- 
tion by violence and unlawful measures. In the | 
North, freedom of speech and of the press was 
put down by mobs. Garrison was assailed, and 
drageed about the streets of amos with a halter 
about his neck. In Utica, New York, a conven- 
tion was driven out of the city by a mob, headed 
by judges, and lawyers, and merchants, and the 
frst citizens. In Alton, Lovejoy’s press was de- 
stroyed, and he was cruelly murdered. Violent | 
denunciatory meetings were held in Boston, New | 
York, Philadelphia, and in all of our commercial | 
cities. The Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Everett, recommended proceedings by indictment 
against Abolitionists at common law, as disturb- 
ers of the public peace. Governor Marcy, of my 
own State, recommended a special statute to meet | 
the case. William Sullivan, a noted lawyer of 
Boston, published a tract in Massachusetts recom- 
nending the same enactment there. Dr. Beecher— 
aname which may have been heard by my friends | 
upon the other side—and his associates, in Lance | 
Seminary, Ohio, peremptorily forbade discussion 
there,and eighty young men were driven from that 
institution to spread free sentiments In the North. 
In the South, the same violence was exhibited. 
The Georgia Legislature offered a reward of | 
$5,000 for the arrest and delivery of Garrison for 
trial in that State. In New Orleans, $20,000 was 
offered for Tappan. Birney was expelled by vio- | 
lence from Kentucky, and his presses were de- | 
stroyed in Cincinnati. The mails were violated by |) 
the seizure and destruction of incendiary docu- |; 
ments. We have seen recently the Taare 
spectacle of a Postmaster General officially ad- | 
vising his deputies in reference to the construction 
ofa State law for robbing the maits—that they #hould 
not do it by wholesale, but they should calla jury 
of the neighborsyif they could read, and try, or 
rather should themselves pass upon, cach indi- 
vidual paper by itself. In a word, the same sys- 
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teachers in schools, with public lecturers, because 


| oftheir birth-place, or a chance literary connection 
| with a proscribed newspaper, is not friendly to 


commercial prosperity and independence. 

As this controversy pregressed, the anti-slavery 
party in the North began to petition Congress to 
abolish slavery in this District, to put an end to 
the inter-State slave trade, and to abolish it in all 
the Government arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
places under the Federal jurisdiction. 'The Aboli- 
tionists at this time were few in numbers, without 


political influence, being in the main non-resist- | 


ants, and opposed to voting. They were only 
strong in their earnestness and in the justice of 


| their cause. 


Very few men in Congress or out of it were pre- 
pared to accede to their demands, and the fatal 


_weakness of slavery was again shown by violent | 


denunciations of the petitioners and of those who 
dared to present their petitions. The obstinacy, 


folly, and arrogance of the slave propagandists led | 


them to deny the right of petition itself, and they 
enlisted against them, in that contest for the sup- 


| pression and denial of a clear constitutional right, | 


the wisest, the ablest, the most indefatigable, the 
most learned legislator of the Republic, a noble 
man, 

** With iron nerve, to true oceasion true.” 


It was not only a contest for clear and undeni- 


able constitutional rights, but one essential to the | 
existence of freedom, the right to exercise which | 


is not denied to the. meanest subject by the cru- 
elest despotism on carth. But the South planted 
themselves uponan untenable anddespotic ground; 


but one clearly in accordance with the whole spirit 


of their institutions. 
Next arose the controversy upon the acquisi- 


| tion of Texas; but I will pass by the history of 


that matter, with the single observation that the 
whole scheme of annexation was considered by 


| the North as an attempt, by dishonorable means, 


and by taking an undue advantage of the weak- 


| ness of a neighboring State, to wrest from her a | 
territory to which we had no just claim, for the 
sole purpose of extending and strengthening the | 


institution of slavery; and that it was an uncon- 
stitutional aggression upon the North. Then, and 


in consequence of this seizure of her territory, came 


the Mexican war; the acquisition of a vast terri- 
tory thereby; the discovery of gold in California; 


the consequent rapid settlement of that territory; | 


and then the renewal of the controversy in rela- 
tion to the territorial policy of the Government. 
There had been a general acquiescence in the pol- 
icy established by the enactment of the Missouri 
compromise, in pursuance of which States had 
been admitted south of 36° 30’ with slavery, while 
north of that line slavery had been excluded. The 


| power of Congress to fix the status of a Territory 


in respect to the exclusion of slavery had hardly 
been controverted up to this time. ‘Now all par- 
ties were in astate of confusion. The controversy 
resulted in the compromise measures of 1850. 
What was the character of those measures of 
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It strikes down every safeguard of the liberty of 
the citizen which has been extorted from tyranny 
through centuries of blood, from the time the vic- 
torious barons at Runnymede extorted Magna 
| Charta from King John to the present. It denies 
| the right of trial by jury where more than life and 

property is concerned. It on the habeas 
| corpus—the writ of liberty. It prevents the con- 
| fronting of the witnesses with the accused, and 
deprives him of the right of an open and fair cross- 
examination. It offers a direct and open bribe to 
the judge to decide in favor of the rich against the 
poor and friendless—small indeed, but sufficient, 
for no one will hold an office where he may be an 
executioner of this infamous law, whose integrity 
would be proof against a bribe of five dollars. 
_ Treating persons as property, and the claimants 
of this species of property as privileged abeve 
others, it provides for the return of it, upon the 
mere suggestion of apprehended danger, at the 
wes et of the public Treasury. 

n my judgment, it is unconstitutional in this: 
first, that it 1s not within the power of legislation 
granted to Congress; second, it ereates judicial 
officers, courts, not in compliance with the require- 
ments of the Constitution. I know itis contended 
that the commissioners referred to in this act have 
no right to try, do not act as judges; but that they 
are only ministerial officers, and their only office 
is to return persons to the place from which they 
fled for trial there; and we are gravely assured 
| that justice always prevails in southern tribunals. 
The proceedings under this actare likened to those 
for the return of persons accused of crime. But 
the manifest distinction between them is over- 
looked—that the alleged criminal is formally de- 
manded by the Executive of one State from the 
Executive of another; that he will neither be de- 
manded nor surrendered by such magistrates, un- 
less responsibly charged, by indictment found, or 
ona case otherwise satisfactorily established, with 
a crime generally acknowledged as a felony; and 
when surrendered, he is put into the charge and 
keeping of the law and its officers for ated ety, 
and is to be taken to the particular State and county 
where charged with crime, to be tried by jury, 
and in an open, fair, and legal mode, before pun- 
ishment can be inflicted; while, in the other case, 
acitizen may be claimed by some base speculator, 
who has bought a negro running, and may prove 
ageneral description by deposition of straw-heeled 
witnesses whom nobody has ever seen, before 
some obscure judge whom nobody has ever heard 

of, and make an unimpeachable record under this 
| law, which would not be a respectable record for 
a justice’s court; and the man seized under such 
proceedings, is beyond the relief of habeas corpus, 
and is given up—not, as in the other case, to the 
officers, and put under the protection of the law 
as an accused citizen, with an acknowledged right 
to a public trial, but surrendered as property to a 
master, who, instead of returning where either 
| are known, may sell him to hopeless bondage in 





| the nearest slave mart. The trial, or mockery of 
trial, before the commissioner, is therefore final, 
| and his judgment conclusive, and subject to no 


tem of violence and terror was then established 
North and South which is now attempted to be 


legislation? Cahfornia stood, upon right and pre. 
revived at the South. It will have the same effect 


ciple, fairly entitled to admission, and should have 


¥ been admitted unconditionally, as a free State, || appeal or review. Is he not then, to all intents, a 
= upon the North, which they mean to terrify by | upon every principle for which northern and || judge, exercising most important judicial func- 
pa threats, and upon the non-slaveholding whites of || southern men contended; but its admission was || tions? ; 
he the South, whom they mean to keep down by ig- | coupled, among other things, with the fugitive || We do not propose the repeal of this law; let 
a norance. Southern presses and statesmen talk of | slave law—a measure of little consequence as a || it stand, a fit monument to the folly and madness 
art non-intercourse and southern direct trade. They || practical measure, as all such laws always have |! of the times; but is it not enough to try the temper 
- forget that several clements are necessary for | Soa and always will be. But it was brought | as well as the faith of the believer in human prog- 
ug prosperous commercial cities: among which are | forward as a test of soundness of opinion, a test || ress, that such a law could be passed by an en- 
vl iealthy locations, established courses of trade, || of conservatism and nationality. Very few fugi- || lightened Republic, in the nineteenth century, and 
a! following which an accumulation of capital with || tives ever were returned under it, or any law, in || that it is made not only the test of the citizen’s 
Si banks and insurance offices, and expensive struc- || proportion to the number escaping. Great inge- | loyalty to his country, but of the Christian’s to 
wall tures in docks and warehouses; that safety is in- || nuity was exerted to make the fugitive slave bill || his God? It must have been expected—I believe 
oo dispensable, of life, liberty, and property, and || as bad and as villainous as possible. Men who |! it was intended that such a law should produce 
- ireedom of opinion; and that merchants are not || would cheerfully acquiesce in it might be relied || counter legislation in the free States—that per- 
1 say apt to congregate where without trial an irre- | upon to buy and sell—nay, they would sell the || sonal liberty bills would be passed, as they coe 
lew, sponsible mob may confiscate their property, drive || issue of their own loins, or send their mothers into || been—though not half as stringent as they eught 
high ‘em without notice from their homes and busi- |, the cotton fields, for gold. a || to be—to discharge the duty which every inde- 
a hess, and even take their lives for non-conformity | Very few disputed the right of reclaiming slaves || pendent State owes to cach of its citizens, ree 
oa to the established faith on the subject of slavery. | under the Constitution, or would have resisted || ever humble—I mean protection to their persona 
owe ey forget that trade cannot prosper where the || any decently humane law for their rendition, al- || liberty, . ; 
ae mercantile traveler cannot exhibit his samples un- || though no law could ever be of any practical || It must have been expected that so a 
ailer less he goes under a passport, and his soundness || value. But no law can be found upon the statute- || a law would have been evaded by a 
ond in the faith is indorsed by members of Congress. || books of any civilized nation having so many || railroads, and by all gther nenerehe Cea 
hoily a he despotism which utterly excludes any free- || cruel and disgraceful features as this. In its gen- |) And let me assure pees aces ear nat 
. ot Tok of opinion or speech; the dishonesty which | eral tone and spirit it makes charity a crime, and || themselves if they suppose tha y 


olates without compunction contracts with |! 


puts out the fires upon the hearth of hospitality. || difference in sentiment among northern people 
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in relation to this law. All parties wink at its | 
evasion, and all sympathy is with the fugitive | 
who proves, by a successful flight, that there is 
enough man in him to make an earnest effort for 
freedom. He who can suppress such sympathy, |) 
and on the requisition of the marshal under the || 
fifth section, attempts to show that he is a good || 
citizen by “‘ aiding and assisting in the promptand |, 
efficient execution of this law whenever his ser- || 
vices are required,’’ ought himself to be @ slave. 

The gentieman from Virginia [Mr. Garnett] 
tried to frighten Republicans from voting for Gov- 
ernor PenninGron for Speaker, by saying he was 


in favor of the law—I presume he 1s, theoretic- || 


| 


| 





ally—that he is a law and order man, and has || was repealed. 


a general notion that laws should be obeyed. It 
would have staggered me if I had fully Golteved 
the charge; for I hold that any man who really 
approves the law of 1850, and belicves in it, is 
only fit to hold some very mean position in the gift 


————————$—— 


| Nebraska act was passed. 


|| of justice and fair-dealing. 
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oa? not to young men only, but to all generations. 
This was the teaching of Milton and Hampden 
and Sidney; and in our ownage and land, of Otis 
and Adams and the patriots and martyrs of the 
Revolution. And I regard itas a sign of the de- 


ship ina free Government has come to be blind 
and unresisting submission to judicial or legisla- 
tive, any more than to executive tyranny; and “‘if 
this be treason, make the most of it.”’ 

In 1854 the act familiarly called the Kansas- 
In it, under a flimsy 
and dishonest pretense, the Missouri compromise 
This act shocked the public sense 
It was believed, and 

is true, that the South had received all the benefits 
| which they had ever justly expected under that 


|| compact, and repealed it as soon as they found it 


| in the way of theirchanged territorial policy. For 


ofacertain gentleman in sables,whose name should |; myself, have never regretted its repeal, and never 


not be mentioned to ears polite. But I remem- 


bered a conversation one morning in which he 4, 


had told me of a chained coffle of twenty-five 
human beings who, driven by armed and brutal 
drivers, had passed within sight and hearing of 
this Hall that morning for a southern sanaiek. 
There was but little said between us—language 
can do no justice to such a subject—but I looked 
into his eye, and I marked the compressed lip 
and heaving chest, which gave evidence to me of 
a human heart within; and I thought, as I gave 
him my vote, that if one of those purchased slaves 
should escape the chain and the rifle and the 
bloodhounds and the hunters and the marshals 
and commissioners, and, guided by the light 
which yet emanates from the battle-fields of the 
Revolution, cross the brave little State of New 
Jersey, and should make his way to that stately 
and hospitable mansion upon the heights of New- 
ark,and should ask for food and shelter, and recite 
the story of his wrongs, I did think and believe, 
and I do still think and believe, that he would in- 
terpose the ** broad seal’’ of his humanity between 
him and the fugitive slave bill. I think I can hear | 
him repeat, as he blesses the stranger at parting, 
warmed and fed and clothed, and having scrip for 
his journey, the hospitable lines of the poet: 
** And Stranger is a holy name ; 


Guidance and rest and food and fire 
In vain he never must require.’’ 





I am not, sir, a believer in the doctrine that a || 


bad, infamous, and unconstitutional &nactment— | 
I cannot call it law—should be obeyed until it is 
repealed, I have not so learned the true spirit and 
theory of free and democratic government. No 
citizen would ever be sustained in any factious 
resistance to just and equal laws upon any light 
and trivial ground of inconvenienceg or even un- 
avoidable and unintentional hardship; but where 
a real question of personal and civil right and 
liberty is involved, or the rights of conscience are 
invaded, it is the duty of the citizen to resist. In | 
a question of right and conscience the individual | 
citizen is the final judge, and not the Government 
or any branch thereof, executive, judicial, or legis- 
lative. If the encroachments of the Government 
are generally tyrannous and oppressive, so that | 
they become intolerable, there is the well-estab- 
lished remedy in the people—the right of revolu- 
tion. If the tyranny does not reach the whole 
State, nor call for that last resort of an oppressed 
people, but only is directed at a sect, a class, or 
even an individual, there is the equally clear and 
indisputable right of peaceful resistance short of 
revolution. So the Friend resists the law com- 
pelling him to bear arms, and the Catholic the 
test oaths. By suffering the penalties of an unjust 
and wicked law, public attention is called to its in- 
justice, and the wholesome lesson is taught that 


*« Firm endurance wins at last 
More than the sword.”’ 


And so I contend that no citizen in a Republic 
discharges his duty who fails to bring an infamous 
law into public odium and disgrace, and stead- 
fastly to resist itsencroachments. So eld Eleazer 
tau t when he refused to eat the flesh abhorred 
by his conscience and his religion, or even to seem 
to eat it, and rather than submit to the law which 
demanded it, went manfull#f to the torment, lest he 
should bring re upon his gray hair and the 
excellency of his ancient and honorable years; 


« 





|| corrupt Federal Executive, ready to encourage 


| would consent to itsrestoration. Ithas removed 
all trammels and all feelings of delicacy in north- 
_ern minds, and has left them free to judge upon 
| the merits whether slavery is a ae safe, and 
| desirable institution for an infant State. And it 
| settles the question of more slave States; for if 


| slavery is prevented in the Territories, it is prac- 


generacy of the times, that the test of good citizen- 


| 
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_and so he died, leaving a notable example of cour- || We refuse slavery a footing in the Territor;... 
for economical reasons—it impoveris — 

_ for moral reasons—it begets ignoranc 

_ of common public education is 





tically excluded from the States. It is already 
demonstrated that in settling Territories the slave 
States stand no chance with the free. Whether 
| slavery is prohibited in the old and honest way, 
by congressional legislation, or whether the ques- 
tion is settled by the inevitable force and fraud and 
bloodshed of squatter sovereignty, does not appear 
| essentially to vary the result. Asslave property 
| is timid, and cannot place implicit confidence in 
the obiter dicta of alien partisans in judicial 

robes, knowing that even the settled and honest 
| convictions and opinions of courts are liable to 
| revision and reversal; asthe young men reared in | 
_ the luxury and unthrift of the plantation are not | 
| fitted for the hardships of border life; as the non- 
| slaveholding, nominal freemen of slave commu- | 
nities are ignorant and unenterprising, it does so 
happen that, with all favoring circumstances—a 





_any scheme of fraud and violence; an intervening | 
and hostile slave State to close and guard all the | 
accustomed routes of travel, and to invade and | 
destroy their settlements—free State emigration | 
has triumphed, and under all these discourage- | 
ments and disadvantages has shaped the policy and 
| fixed the institutions of these Territories. And as 


bloody instructions are apt to return to plague the 
inventors, so recent and well-remembered events 
have proved the impolicy and danger of giving free- 
State men the sort of training which they acquired | 
in Kansas. 

There are, sir, weighty reasons for not permit- 
ting slavery in the Territories. The argument, 
though subtile and fair-seeming, that the people of 
the slave States, having an equal right in the Ter- 
ritories, have also a right to take their property 
with them, and that to deny them the right is un- 

| just and unequal, is entirely fallacious. The able 
and ingenious Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Davis,} in his reply to the suggestions of the Sen- 
ator from New Terk. (Mr. ee about cap- 
ital States, spoke of slavery as ‘‘a form of civil 
government.’’ In truth, setting aside all moral 
reasons for the denial, slaves never have been, 
and never in the nature of the case can be, treated 
merely as property; they are men answerable as 
such Settles eopabien waysof freedom by man- 
umission, and though they cannot, if the Supreme 
Court is right, be recognized as citizens having 
rights themselves, they are regarded as persons 
giving important political rights to others. We 
chaveiben deny the right or justice of ee sla- 
very into the Territories under the palpable lie 
that they are taken there as pregety- e deny 
it on political considerations. If, as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] said, with 
reat spirit, we have, by our consent in the old 
States, got the ‘* negro in the Constitution,’’ and 
_ he is represented by twenty members on the floor 
ps this House, we will not consent that the in- 
equality shall go further. We will take care to 
exclude this ‘ political relation’’ from the Terri- 
tories, and that it does not steal in in the mild dis- 
guise of “* property’’—a wolf clethed in wool. 





| 





| 












ae a State; 
-e. A system 
hysicalty j . 
sible in a plantation State. It ion ; a 
riage relations, makes cruel tyrants of the masters 
and brutes of tite slaves. For reasons of safety, 
for every community in which the relation exis, 
is constantly liable to bloody and fearful dome : 
tic insurrections, and weak and defenseless ioniaen 
invasion. 

I have pursued this subject with a view to th 
inquiry, what is the North to do? And what has 
she done in the past, which she could haye omit. 
ted and remained faithful and true to her own his. 
tory and principles? We would most gladly have 
been relieved from all action upon, and all respons. 
ibility for, slavery. We had our own interests 
to protect and advance. We had discharged oy; 
duty on the subject of slavery in good faith and 
sincerity, according to the original sentiment of 
the people and policy ofthe Government. We 
had abolished ae and were busy with our 
schools, our factories, our farms, our commerce 
and our prosperous affairs. We were not disposed 
to interfere, although you saw fit to change your 
sentiments, and to abandon that old and safe policy 
which looked to free institutions and the abandon- 
ment of slavery." Your aggressions forced the 
North into this contest—to defend the liberty of 
speech and of the press; to maintain the right of 
petition; to secure their citizens rights, plainly and 
in terms guarantied by the Constitution, and as- 
sailed by your unjust and unconstitutional laws; 
to prevent the acquisition of territory by uncon. 
stitutional measures, and required for no purpose 
other than that of extending and perpetuating 
slavery, and increasing its power a Glieenee in 
the Government; to defend the Territories from 
the curse of slavery, and maintain the old and 
well settled policy of the country in regard to 
them. And you are now driving them toa more 
determined resistance to the reopening of the ac- 
cursed traffic which has reddened old ocean with 
its cruelty, and freighted all the winds of heaven 
with its groans. 

The natural, inevitable, and logical result, has 
been the organization of the Republican party, 
now the controlling and dominant party in nearly 
all the free States. 

It rests upon the sentiment and conviction that 
all men are entitled to equal civil rights; that free- 


|| dom and its institutions are better foundations for 


a new State than slavery and its attendants; and 
the determination to establish no government ex- 
cept in accordance with such principles. 

hey claim no power to change or alter the laws 
and institutions of existing States; nor to inter- 


| fere therewith, ss so far as the example of 
’ 


their gpfety, strength, and prosperity, and the 
proper discussion and defense of their principles 
and institutions, may exercise amoral influence 
upon their policy. 

While they disclaim all interference with State 
laws, policy, and institutions, they do claim the 
power, and will exercise it, whenever, in their 
judgment, it is just and prudent, to free the Gen- 
eral Government from all responsibility for the 
existence and continuance of slavery wherever 
they have exclusive jurisdiction over it. 

As their resistance to the extension of slavery 
is founded upon the conviction of its injustice and 
its unfitness, so they will be led to oppose any 
new demands which it may make, and any and 
all measures for its increase by the revival of the 
foreign trade or otherwise. And while we are de- 
termined to adhere inflexibly to this policy, w° 
have no unkindness for slaveholders. ‘They have 
a great problem to solve, and should have sym 
pathy and succor, The whole power and revenve 
of the Government should, with my consent, be 
freely exerted and expended in their aid. The 
destinies of this Republic hang upon the issue of 
this contest; and while I look on with fear and 
trembling, I still look forward with hope to the 
time when we may exclaim to the oppressed © 
every clime and language and birth place and 
complexion, as they first plant their meotaege 
upon our shores, ‘bow down and worship, !0F 
the soil on which you stand is sacred, and con 
secrated by the genius of universal emancip* 
tion. 
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POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 





spEECH OF HON. WM. MONTGOMERY, | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 29, 1860, 


Inthe Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, in 


| 


reply to Mr. Corry, on popular sovereignty as avowed 

by Judge Dovetas. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Some days since, at a time 
when I was absent from this House, the gentle- 
man 


| 


from Alabama [Mr. Curry] delivered a | 


speech in which he discussed the question of pop- || 
vlar sovereignty, and especially the views of | 


Judge DoveLas on that question. I regret that I 
was not present to hear the remarks of the hon- 
orable gentleman; because, when he speaks, I 
am always an attentive and instructed listener, 
and because I would have at once sought the floor 
to have replied. Since then I have been unre- 
mitting in my efforts to secure the floor for that 
jurpose, an 
could succeed. 
The honorable gentleman is an able reasoner 
and an elegant writer. He never attempts to 
speak until he has carefully written out his re- 
marks in terse old English; and then he reads 


them with a clearness and power which give |; tect and encourage slavery in the Territories. 


this is the earliest day at which I | 





him great influence, and insure for his speeches a | 
popularity which his industry deserves. This | 
very popularity, if nothing more, requires that || 


his remarks should be replied to. 


seems especially to be demanded from me. I am | 


one of the delegates at large from the great State 
of Pennsylvania, which recently, at the Reading 
convention, reasserted its unshaken faith in the 


doctrine of non-intervention by Congress in the | 


legislation of the Territories. 


And, in addition, | 


S . | 
Jam one of the northern Democratic Representa- | 


tives that has invariably agreed with Judge Dova- 


Las in the views he has held, and holds now, on | 


that question. 
bility, and in self-defense, deem it my duty to 
reply to the remarks of the honorable gentleman 
from Alabama. I sincerely deprecate this dis- 
cussion. I regret that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has thought proper to drag our little party 
differences into discussion on the floor of Con- 


I therefore, on my own responsi- | 


gress. This is not the place in which those dif- | 


ferences can be adjusted. Nor is this the time, 
when an active, vigilant, powerful enemy is in 
the field seeking our overthrow, to stir up civil 
war in our ranks. 


The voice of every friend of || 


the party and of the country should now be raised | 


in support of harmony, concession, and united || 


action. I regard this discussion as unwise, ill- | 


timed, and impolitic. It is an act of treason to 
the best interests of the party, and gives aid and 
comfort to theenemy. All such differences should 


be referred to the great national council of the | 


party, which will soon assemble at Charleston, 


for the adjustment and determination of such | 


questions. But the géntleman from Alabama has 


thought proper to refuse to submit the contro- | 
— to that tribunal. He risks the consequences, 


and has given the first blow; and justice to our- 
selves demands that we should return it. 


The gentleman from Alabama has fairly made |, 


the issue on which the presidential nomination is 
to be determined. We do not seek to disguise it; 
on the contrary we proclaim it, and mean to stand 
by it. Judge Deveias would scorn to obtain the 
Presidency on false pretenses. He stands now 
where he has stood for the last ten years—un- 
changed and unchangeable. He has inscribed on 
his banner the great doctrine of ‘*non-interven- 
tion by Congress in the legislation of a Territory.”’ 
Allhis opponents, on the contrary, without excep- 
tion, have inscribed on theirs ‘‘ intervention by 
Congress to establish and protect slavery in the 

erritories.’’ That isthe issue; and we are willing 
‘o meet it here, as we will meet it at Charleston. 

desire delegates from the northern States to re- 
member, that this is the issue—the only issue— 
‘o be met in the national convention. I am re- 
solved that gentlemen shall not misrepresent nor 
misunderstand this matter. Judge Dovexas alone 
of all our candidates maintains the doctrine that 

Ongress shall not interfere in the legislation of a 

erritory, either for er against slavery. All his 


Pew 





| 


Popwar Sovereignty—Mr. Montgomery. 


| competitors take the ground that Congress has | 
the right, and it is its duty, to intervene to pro- 


tect slavery in the Territories wherever the Terri- 
torial Legislatures neglect or refuse so to do. 
Permit me to explain what is meant by con- 
gressional intervention. 
man from Alabama, and those who agree with 
him, hold that, under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, the slaveholders of the South have a 
right to emigrate into the Territories, and take 
their slaves with them, 
further, that if the peopk of the Territory do not 


want slavery, and if their Territorial Legislature || 


shall neglect or refuse to pass laws to protect such 
slave property, orif they passlawscither toabolish 


or to discourage slavery, in any of these cases it | 


is the bounden duty of Congress to ye laws to 
protect slavery in such Territory. 
ciple is adopted, every Territory will be given up 


to slavery. There will not be one inch of soil | 


left to freedom. 


Congressional interventionists are of two kinds. | 


They differ only in the kind of intervention they 
demand, but not in the principle. The Republican 


| slavery. The southern interventionists contend 


| These two parties agree in most respects. They | 


And this duty | 


that it is the duty of Congress to intervene to pro- 


both agree that it is the duty of Congress to legis- 
late on the subject of slavery. They both agree 
that Congress should legislate on the subject, 
against the wishes of the people of a Territory. 
The Republican interventionists contend that if 
the people of a Territory want slavery, and if their 
Legislature passes laws to establish and protect 
slave ptoperty, it is the bounden duty of Con- 
gress to intervene and abolish slavery. The south- 
ern interventionists, on the contrary, contend that 
when the people of a Territory have refused to 
have slavery, it is the duty of Congress to intervene 


| to protect and establish slavery in such Territory. 


They thus, both alike, legislate against the will of 
the people. The one party would have Congress 


make all our Territories free; the other would have || 
it make them all slave. 


Judge Dove as, on the 
contrary, would have Congress interfere neither 
for nor against slavery ; but ** would leave the peo- 
ple of the Territory perfectly free to form and reg- 
ulate their own domestic institutions in theirown 
way.” 


in 1856. ‘* This is the head and front of his of- 


| fending,’’ and the grounds of opposition to him. 


|| the attempt of David Wilmot and eres 





hat is the issue between us? The gentleman 


from Alabama contends that the power to legis- | 


late on the subject of slavery was not given to the 
Territorial Legislatures, by either the compro- 
mise resolutions of 1850, or by the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act of 1854. I, on the contrary, contend 
that the full power to legislate both for and against 
slavery, was given to the Territorial Legislatures 


by both of those acts. That such was incontest- || 
ably the intention at the time those acts were | 


passed; that the views of Judge Dovetas on that 
subject were fully, clearly, and unequivocally ex- 
pressed at that time; and that he stands now pre- 
cisely where he stood then. This is the issue. 
‘** Now to the law and the testimony.”’ 

The slavery question had been permitted to 
sleep from the date of the Missouri compromise 
until after Texas was annexed, which was shortly 

terwards followed by the acquisition of Utah, 

ew Mexico, and California. A party then 
sprung up in the North, which was led by Hon. 
avid Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, who insisted on 
annexing a proviso to the acquisition of all these 
Territories, by which slavery should be forever 


| excluded from them. This celebrated proviso was 


several times passed in the lower House of Con- 
gress, but was defeated in the Senate. 

Against this proviso the South earnestly pro- 
tested; and every expedient which the rules of 
legislation permit were then resorted to to a 

n 
1848, Judge Doverias moved in the Senate that 
this vexed question should be forever settled by 
extending the Missouri compromise line to the 


And he and they hold | 


f this prin- | 


Judge Dovetas stands by the principles | 
| enunciated in the compromise resolutions of 1850, | 
and in the Kansas-Nebraska act, which were in- || 
dorsed and approved by the Cincinnati convention | 
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| of the slavery agitation. 


| at that time. 


| the subject of slavery. Subsequently, 
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Pacific ocean. But his laudable and praiseworthy 
effort to restore peace and harmony between the 


| North and the South was defeated. The excite- 


ment grew alarming; the hearts of the people, 
North and South, were alicrated from each other; 
and the two sections were arrayed in open hos- 
tility on this alarming question. The friends 


_of the Union trembled when they thought of the 
| consequences that might ensue. 


This state of 
affairs culminated in 1850; and the good and great 
men of all parties came together in that memora- 
ble year to make some safe and satisfactory ad- 
justment of this vexed and dangerous question, 


oy which its discussion might be forever withdrawn 
| from the floor of Congress. 


The great and glorious Clay had gone home 
to spend the evening of his days in peace and 
gy at his own loved Ashland; but he heard 
the call of his country in her agony, and he 


| came back to the Senate Chamber to unite his 


voice and influence with Webster and Cass, and 
Dovetas and Benton,and a host of other ** immor- 


| tal names that were not born to die,’’ to secure 


| some safe, satisfactory, and permanent adjustment 
party is composed of interventionists. They con- || 


| tend that it is the bounden duty of Congress to in- 
| tervene in the affairs of a Territory to prohibit | 


The result of their coun- 
sels was the celebrated compromise resolutions of 
that year. And I now propose to show that, by 
those resolutions, the full power to legislate not 
only for, but against slavery, was committed to the 
Territorial Legislatures; and for that purpose I 
will invite the attention of the committee to some of 
the various amendments proposed and discussed 
Remember, however, that I am 
now attempting to prove that the intention of Con- 
gress was to give the full power to legislate gn the 
question of slavery to the Territorial Léisla- 
tures. 

The bill to provide temporary government for 
Utah and New Mexico had been amended by the 
insertion of a proviso that such ‘ Legislatures 
should pass no laws to interfere with the primar 
dapat of tin title to the soil, nor in respect to Afri- 
can slavery.’’ Southern men did not consider this 
clause sufficiently explicit; and, on.the 5th of 
June, 1850, Mr. Berrien moved to amend the bill 
by striking out ‘in respect to,’’ and inserting 
‘establishing or prohibiting;’”? which was car- 
ried by a vote of 30 to 27. (See Senate Journal, 
p. 376.) The bill, as it there stood, clearly prohib- 
ited the Territorial Legislatures from ee 

owever, & 
different view of the subject prevailed; and it was 
resolved to give the full power of legislation to the 
Territorial Legislatures, and thereby to remove 
forever from the Halls of Congress this perplex- 
ing question. On the 31st of July, 1850, Mr. Nor- 
ris, of New Hampshire, moved to amend the bill, 
line ten, section six, by striking out the words 
** nor establishing or prohibiting African slavery ;”” 
which was carried by a vote of 32 to 20. 

Thus it will be seen that the restriction which 
was intended to prevent the Territorial Legisla- 
tures from ‘‘establishing,’’ as well as prohibiting 
slavery, was stricken out of the bill. Against 


| this amendment the southern Senators generally 


voted. It had been a long and hard-fought con- 
test. The whole subject had been fully examined 
and discussed during its progress. dome of the 
southern Senators had been most reluctant to con- 
cede this important principle in regard to estab- 
lishing and prohibiting slavery; but they had to 


| yield to the force of superior numbers. But I 
| must go back over the discussion to show that the 
| subject was fully discussed and clearly under- 


stood, 
When the bill came up for action on the 15th 
of May, Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, said: 


‘1 offer the following amendment: to strike out, in the 


| sixth line of the tenth section, the words‘ in respect to Af- 
| rican slavery,’ and insert the words ‘ with those rights of 


property growing out of the institution of African slavery 
as it exists in any of the States of the Union.’ The object 
of the amendment is to prevent the Territorial Legislature 


| from legislating against the rights of property eer. 
- * * * 


of the institution of slavery.” 
will leave to the Territorial Legislatures those rights and 
powers which are essentially necessary, not only to the 
paras of property, but to the peace of the Territory. 
t will leave the right to make such police regulations as ave 
necessary to prevent disorder, and which will be absolutely 
necessary with such property as that to secure its beneficial 
use to its owner. With this brief explanation, [ submit the 
amendment.”’ 


Mr. Clay, in reply to Mr. Davis, said: 
‘* If the object of the Senator is to provide that slaves may 
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be introduced into the Territory contrary to the lex loci, || 


and, being introduced, nothing shal! be done by the Legis- 
lature to impair the rights of owners to hold the slaves thus 
brought contrary to the local laws, I certainly cannot vote 





for it. In doing so I shall repeat again the expression of | 
opinion which I announced at an early period of the ses. 
sion.”’ 


Here we find the line distinctly drawn between 
those who contended for the right to ony slaves 





right was subject to the local law of the Territory. 

Pending the discussion which ensued, Mr. 
Davis, at the suggestion of friends, modified his 
amendment from time to time, until it assumed 
the following shape: 

** Norto introduce or exclude African slavery : Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed so as to 
prevent said Territorial Legislature from passing such laws 
as may be necessary for the protection of the rights of prop 
erty of every kind which may have been, or may be here- 
alter, comformably to the Constitution of the United States, 
held in or introduced into said Territory.”’ 

To which, on the same day, Mr. Chase, of Ohio, 
offered the following amendment: 

“ Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as authorizing or permitting the introduction 


of slavery or the holding of persons as property within said 
Territory.” 


Mr. LAMAR. 
ments? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. They were both lost. 

Mr. LAMAR. I thought so. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes, they were lost; 
and this shows that Congress gave up the whole 
subject of legislation to the Territorial Legisla- 
tures. 

I have now shown eer 
clearest language, the right not _ to establish, 
but to prohibit slavery, was conferred on the Terri- 
torial Legislatures.by the pay we wens measures 
of 1850. I have shown it 7 the language of the 
act; by the amendments offered; and also from 
the lips of Clay and Davis. But! will not stop 
there. I will show, further, that Judge Dove.as 
then maintained precisely the same doctrines he 
maintains now; that he has not changed in the 
slightest particular. Pending these amendments 
Judge Dove.as said: 

“ The position that | have ever taken has been, that this, 
and all ether questions relating to the domestic affairs and 
domestic policy of the Territories, ought to be left to the 
decision of the people themselves ; and that we ought to be 
content with whatever way they may decide the question, 
because they have a much deeper interest in these matters 
than we have, and know much better what institutions 
suit them than we, who have never been there, can decide 
for them. I would, therefore, have much preterred that that 
portion of the bill should have remained as it was reported 
from the Committee on Territories, with no provision on 
the subject of slavery, the one way or the other. And I do 
hope yet that that clause will be stricken out. I am satis- 
fied, sir, that it gives no strength to the bill. fam satisfied, 
even if it did give strength to it, that it ought not to be 
there, because it is a violation of principle—a violation of 


the local law, and these who contended that such | 


What became of these amend- 


that, by the 


that principle upon which we have all rested our defense | 


of the course we have taken on this question. 1 do not see 
hew those of us who have taken the position we have 
taken—that of non-intervention—and have argued in favor 
of the right of the people to legislate for themselves on this 
question, can support such a provisien without abandoning 
all the arguments which we used in the presidential cam- 





vaign in the year 1648, and the principles set forth by the 
rxonorable Senator from M¥ehigan (Mr. Cass} in that letter 
which ts known as the ‘ Nicholson letter.’ We are re- 
quired to abandon that platform; we are required to aban- 
don those principles, and to stultify ourselves, and to adopt 
the opposite doctrine—and for what? In order to say that 
the people of the Territories shall not have such institu- 
tions as they shall deem adapted to their condition and their 
wants. I do not sec, sir, how such a provision can be ac- 
ceptable either to the people of the North or the South.” 


Upon the question how many inhabitants a 
Territory should contain before it should be 
formed into a political community with she rights 
of self-government, Mr. Doveras said: 


“The Senator from Mississippi puts the question to me 
as to what number of people there must be in a Territory 
before this right to govern themselves accrues. Without 
determining the precise number, I will assume that the 
right ought to aecrue to the people at the moment they have 
enough to constitute a government; and, sir, the billassumes 
that re are people enough there to require a government, 
and enough to authorize the people to govern themselves.” 
° * ° * Your dill concedes that a represent- 
ative government is necessary—a government founded upon 
the principles of popular sovereignty and the right of a peo- 
ple to enact their own laws; and for this reason you give 
thom a Legislature composed of two branches, like the 
Lae of the different States and Territories of the 
Unien. You confer upon them the right to legislate on ‘all 
rightful subjects of legisiation,’ except negroes. Why ex- 
cept negroes ? Why except African slavery? If the inhab- 


|| estate, as to say that I am opposed to protecting property of 
| any other description; for [ desire to put them all onan 
| equality, and allow the people to make their own laws in 
| respect to the whole of them.” 


| duce others. 





| braska. Both these Territories, by that agreement, 





| you had received Missouri and Arkansas as your 


| are forgotten by a little body of men in the South 


| in 1850, was extended and a ata in the | 
| Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854. Th 

by whom that bill was reported to the Senate, in 

| their report, say: 
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subjects, and in reference to all other descriptions of prop- | measures is attested, not less by their salutary 


erty ; if they are competent to make laws and determine | 
the relations between husband and wife, and parent and 


of citizens generally, they are competentalso to inake laws 


|| and harmony to an irritated and distracted 
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; : : a 
| cial effects in allaying sectional agitation and restoring rt 


| have been received and sanctioned which they 


child, and municipal laws affecting the rights and property | the cordial and almost universal spprobation vith than by 


to govern themselves in relation to slavery and negroes.”’ | | 


} 
With reference to the protection of property in | 
slaves, Mr. Dovetas said: | 
**T have a word to say to the honorable Senator from Mis- | 
sissippi, (Mr. Davis.] He insists that I am not in favor of | 
protecting property, and that his amendment is offered for | 
the purpose of protecting property under the Constitution. | 
Now, sir, | ask you what authority he has for assuming | 
that? Do I not desire to protect property because [ wish to 
allow the people to pass such laws as chey deem proper re- | 
specting their rights to property without any exception? 
He might just as well say that J am opposed to protecting | 
property in merchandise, in steamboats, in cattle, in real | 


If these extract8 are not sufficient, I will pro- 
[ can show that at least six times in 
that discussion Judge Dowetas reiterated these 
same sentiments. ‘The gentleman from Alabama 
has sneoringly called Judge Doweias’s position ‘a 
new dogma.’’ It is at least ten years old. 
is as old as the acts of Congress which first con- | 
ferred the power of legislation on the Territorial 
Legislatures. It began then,and has been con- 
sistently mantained by him ever since. | defy any 
man to show that he has ever wavered or faltered 
in its support, or that there is the slightest contra- 
diction in his sentiments. 

In 1852, after the passage of the compromise 
resolutions, the Democratic national convention 
assembled at Baltimore and heartily and cheerfully | 
indorsed the whole series of compromise meas- | 
ures. The Whig national convention did the | 


same. We wentinto the contest, and elected Pierce || 


and King on that very platform. We were all 
committed to it then; and we stand committed to 
it now. 

In 1854 the principle of non-intervention, as | 
declared by the compromise resolutions, was ex- | 
tended by the acts to organize territorial govern- | 
ments for Kansas and Nebraska. Let southern | 
gentlemen reflect, before they ask us to abandon | 
this important principle, what sacrifices the North 
made to procure its adoption. By the Missouri 
compromise, the South had relinquished all right 
to carry slave property into either Kansas or Ne- 


were to be forever free. 

You will tell me that the compromise wa’ un- 
constitutional. Be itso. Yet it was a compro- 
mise,and even Mr. Calhoun had avowed his will- 
ingness to carry itout. It wasacompromise, and | 





share of it. We had not got ours. But when we 
could notextend that compromise line to the Pacific 
ocean, and when we saw and felt the dreadful and 
dangerous influences of sectional slavery agita- 
tion, we gave up these Territories to secure the 
adoption of the important principle of non-inter- 
vention by Congress in favor of or against slaver 

in the Territories. We did it because we believed it 
right. We did it because the best interest of the 
nation demanded that the slavery agitation should 
be withdrawn from the Halls of Congress. We 
did it to restore peace and harmony to a distracted 
country. Yet now our generosity and sacrifices 


who claim that it shall be made slave territory so 
long as it remains in a territorial condition. ‘This | 
is notin the bond.’’ We will notconsent to it. We | 
will carry out the compromise and the principle as | 
we made them; and the little band of ten or fifteen | 
interventionists at the South can neither drive nor | 
frighten us from our position. We act in good | 


| faith in support of these established principles, and | 


we ask the same in return. u 
I will now proceed to show that the doctrine of 
non-intervention, as advocated by Judge Dove as 


j 


e committee, | 


“The principal amendments which your committee deem | 
it their duty to commend to the favorable action of the Sen- 
ate, in a special report, are those in which the principles | 
established by the compromise measures of 1850, so far as | 
they are applicable to territorial organizations, are proposed | 


| to be affirmed and carried into practical operation within 
itants are competent to govern themselves upon all other | 


the limits of the new Territory. The wisdom of those | 


; a the whole country, 
“In the judgment of your committee, those me 
| Were intended to have a far more comprehensive a 
during effect than the mere adjustment of the 
arising out of the recent acquisition of Mexieay 
They were designed to establish certain great 
which would not only furnish adequate remedie 
ing evils, but, in all time to come, avoid the perils of a simi 
lar agitation, by withdrawing the question of sla very fron the 
Halls of Congress and the political arena, and committins ¢ 
to the arbitrament of those who were immediately itera = 
in and alone responsible for its consequences. With a y| - 
of conforming their action to the settled policy of the Gov. 
ernment, sanctioned by the approving voice of the Ameri. 
| can people, your committee have deemed it their ; - 
incorporate and perpetuate, in their territorial 
} 
} 


asures 
nd en- 
difficulties 
h territory, 
Principles, 
3 fOr exist. 


ir duty to 


cory perpe bill,” 
principles and spirit of those measures.”’ the 


Here we have the intention clearly avowed by 
| the committee that they intend, by the bill the; 
| have reported, ‘‘in all time to come, to avoid the 
perils of a similar agitation, [that of 1850,) by 
| withdrawing the question of slavery from the Halls of 

Congress and the political arena, and committing it 


| to the arbitrament of those who were immediately in- 
And it || 


terested, and alone responsible for its consequences,” 
Nor is this all; for Judge Dove as, as if to ro- 
move all doubt on the subject, and to place the 
| question beyond the possibility of controversy or 

cavil, moved the following amendment to the bit 


“That the Constitution, and all laws of the United States 
| which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
| and effect within the Territory as elsewhere within the Upj- 
| ted States, except the eightn section of the act prepuratory 
to the admission of Missouri into the Union, approved 
March 6, 1820, which, being inconsistent with the principle 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States 
and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1859, 
commonly called the ‘compromise measures,’ is hereby 
| declared inoperative and void—it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any Teri- 
tory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave (he 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
| mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 





This amendment wasadopted; and it should for- 
ever silence those who contend that it was not the 
intention of the Kansas-Nebraska act to commit 
the whole subject of slavery legislation in the 
Territories to the Territorial Legislatures. Look 
at the language, and see how convincingly clear it 
is: ** It being the true intent and meaning of this 
act not to legislate slavery into any State or Ter- 
ritory.”’ The word is legislate. No such miser- 
able language as that when the _— come to 
adopt a constitution. Nothing of the kind. ‘ That 
is a new dogma;’’ the contemptible subterfuge of 
wily, designing, ambititious politicians, aspiring 
to the Presidency, and making bids for southern 
votes. Congress was speaking of not legislating 
slavery into or out of a Territory; and they used 
the word which conveyed their intention. Con- 
gress would not legislate for or against slavery; but 
they would leave the people of the Territory per- 
fectly free to legislate for themselves in relation to 
their own domestic institutions, slavery included. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As the gentleman scems 
to be discussing this subject in a spirit of fair 
ness and candor, I desire just at this point to sub- 
mit my understanding of the power given by the 
Kansas act to the people of the Territory, so that 
he may answer it. hen the bill first came 
from the Territorial Committee, the words used 
were, that they might “form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way;”’ and un- 
| der that clause it was insisted by some that the 


'| Legislature had the constitutional power to ¢x- 


| clude siavery from the Territory; by others, that 
they had no such power; and as there existed this 
Mdcorniee of opinion touching the right under the 
Constitution, and all sides being willing to be gov- 
erned by that instrument, it was agreed to inser! 
the words ** subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States.’ Now, since the passage of that 
act, our constitutional rights have been defined 
by the Supreme Court; and being ascertained, w* 
hold that they ought to be recognized and ob- 
served. It is very clear that if they had then 
been known, the words ‘* subject to the Constitu- 
| tion’? need not to have been incorporated in the 
| bill; but now that they are settled by the decisiol 
| in the Dred Scott case, we think it strange that 








|| this difference between, our statesmen should stil! 


. . . < he 
| exist, and that it should be insisted upon that tae 
| Territorial Legislature has a power which is wie- 
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constitutional rights. 
ilo gentleman from Georgia says, the words 
oink et only to the Constitution of the United 
“roa? were inserted because, during the debate, 
was contended by some southern statesmen 
shat, under the Constitution of the United States, 
avery could not be abolished by the Territorial 
L eislatures. And itis also true that another sec- 
tion of the Kansas and Nebraska act gives a right 
¢ appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
“—— = 


( 


Siates 


Stat s in all cases involving questions of personal 
feoodomofslaves. Butallthisincontestably shows | 
-<+ what I contend for—that Congress intended, | 
when these acts were passed, to give the whole | 
nower of legislation on the subject of slavery to | 


 . Territorial Legislatures, ** subject only to the || 
the rl 5 4 


Constitution of the United States.’’ | 

But the honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. | 
Crawrorp] contends that the Su reme Court has 
decided, in the Dred Scott case, that a Territorial 
Legislature has not the power to abolish slavery. 
With all respect to the honorable gentleman, I 
deny it. No such question arose in the Dred 
Seoit case; and it could not be decided. But I deny 
that the court ever gave a dictum in that case 
which would show that they held any such opin- 
ion. The Supreme Court never have so decided, 
and I think they never @an so decide. 


jut if | were to admit that the Supreme Court || 


had so decided, it would only show how uncalled 
for the speech of the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama was against Judge Dovatas. 
uestion has been settled and determined, what | 
te rence what the views of Judge Doveias may 
be? He cannot change it, nor reverse it. 

Mr. LAMAR. I will tell the gentleman why 
we need to speak upon this question. Itis because 


Judge Doveras has said that no matter what the || 


court may say, the right of the people to exclude | 
the institution of slavery was perfect and com- | 


ilete. That is what we complain of; that after he || 


‘ 

had pledged himself here that he would abide the 
decision of the court, upon the hustings of Illinois 
he declared that no matter what the court might 
decide, the right of the people is perfect and com- 
plete, by unfriendly legislation, to exclude the in- 
sutuuon. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. [assure the honorable 
gentleman from Mississippi he is entirely mis- 
taken; Judge Doveas never made any such state- | 
ment. Judge Dove.as has consistently and uni- 
formly said that he would submit to and faithfully 
carry out the decision of the Supreme Court—not 
only on thatsubject, but on all others. He is far 
too true a patriot and too good a citizen to utter 
any such sentiment. I will read the gentleman 
what Judge Doveras has said, and now says, on 
that subject. In his rejoinder to Judge Black, he | 


‘4 1] 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. It is true, as the hon- |) 


sally denied. All we ask or want are our | ever published by the Democratic party. It may 


be that some person has published a Speech, in 
which such language has been put in Judge Dove- 


| Las’s mouth; but I assure the gentleman, Judge 


If this || 


Dove as never uttered such a sentiment in his 
life. He stands upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court; and I say that the Supreme Court never 
did, and I believe they never will, decide any such 
doctrine as that for which the gentleman fron 
Alabama, and those who agree with him, contend. 

I have been drawn from my line of argument 
by the repeated interruptions with which I have 
been assailed, and I must go back and take up 
the thread of my discourse where I left off. I 
have now shown that the principle of non;inter- 
vention adopted by the compromise resolutions of 
1850 was embodied, enlarged, and extended by 
the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
Judge Doveras then declared his intention to give 
the power of legislation on this subject of slavery 


I have shown that | 
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to the Territorial Legislatures alone; that Con- | 
| gress gave up all right over the subject; and that 
| thisamendment was supported by almosta united | 


South, and especially by the Representatives from 
Alabama. Before I leave that subject, I propose 
to discuss a clause in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
The language is, that the ** Territorial Legislature 
shall have legislative power over all rightful sub- 


jects of legislation, subject only to the Constitution | 


of the United States.*’ The Territorial Legisla- 
tures had power to legislate then ‘on all rightful 
subjects of legislation.’? Has slavery not been 
deemed a righful subject of legislation? Was it 
ever denied that a legislative body could either es- 
tablish or abolish slavery? I think not. If sla- 
very is not a “rightful subject of legislation,”’ 


| then all our acts abolishing slavery are void, and 
| slavery still exists in all the northern States. And 


| tures. 


if slavery is arightful subject of legislation, then, 
incontestably, it was the intention of Congress to 
give the power not only to establish, but to abol- 
ish, slavery in the Territories. Willany man con- 
tend that southern Representatives, when they 
voted for that bill, did not know that slavery was 
always admitted to be “a rightful subject of legis- 
lation?’? I think no one would stultify himself 
by denying it. If, then, this was known, it can 
admit of no contest that it was the intention of 
Congress to give the full and entire power over 
the subject of slavery to the Territorial Legisla- 
Nor does the proof cease here. In 1856, 
the great Democratic national convention which as- 
sembled at Cincinnati indorsed and approved this 
doctrine of non-intervention in language so clear 
and unequivocal that it leaves no possibility of 
doubt on the subject. The resolution is as fol- 


| lows: 


|, ciples contained inthe 


says, on page 6: || 


* Whenever a case shall arise under those or any other 
territorial enactments, affecting slave property or personal 
freedom in the Territories, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States shail decide the question, I shall feel myself 
bound to respect and obey the decision, and assist in carrying | 
it into effect in good faith.”? | 

That is his pledge; and my word for it, he | 
will carry it out. e never yet has broken his 
pughted word, and he never will. 

. . ° | 

Mr. LAMAR. That is from his article, but 
taspeech in Illinois he said the right of the | 
p ople was perfect and complete, no matter what | 
the court decided. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Illinois. 


What speech? | 
Mr. LAMAR. 


| 
In his Freeport speech. He | 
pledged himself in the Senate of the United States | 
‘o abide by judicial decision; but when he went 
before the Free-soilers of Illinois, he told them | 
- the right of a Territory was perfect and com- | 
plete. 

Mr. HINDMAN sought the floor. | 
_Mr. MONTGOMERY. I must decline posi- | 
tively to yield further—not from any discourtesy | 
o the gentleman, but because I have not time. i 
the committee will extend the time, I am ready | 
~ Secass the matter for a week, if gentlemen | 
rish it, 
_ Now, sir, without any discourtesy to the gen- | 
Yeman from Mississippi, there is a difference of | 
pinion between us. { say he can produce no | 
such speech made by Judge Dovetas, which was 


The American Democracy recognize and adopt the prin- 


tories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying the only sound 
and safe solution of the ‘slavery question,’ upon which the 
great national idea of the people of this whole country can 


organic laws establishing the Terri- | 


| repose in its determined conservatism of the Union—non- | 


interference by Congress with slavery in State and Terri- || duty of all the departments of the Government— 


tory, or in the District of Columbia. 
“That this was the basis of the compromises of 1850, 
confirmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties in 


national conventions—ratified by the people in the election | 


of 1852—and rightly applied to the organization of the Ter- 
ritories in 1854; that by the uniform application of this Dem- 


ocratic principle to the organization of Territories and to the | 
|} admission of new States, with or without domestic slavery 


as they may elect, the equal rights of all will be preserved 
intact—the original compacts of the Constitution main- 


tained inviolate—and the perpetuity and expansion of this | 


Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing in peace 
and harmony any future American State that may be con- 


stituted or annexed with a republican form of government.’’ | 


To that resolution the whole Democratic party 
was bound, North and South. j 
vania stood pledged to it; you in Alabama and 
Georgia and Mississippi were pledged to it. We 
in Pennsylvania, a few days since, declared our 
*‘unalterable devotion to, and faith in,’’ that plat- 
form. Whycannot Alabama do the same? Who 
has changed? Certainly we have not; we stand 
now where we stood then. I leave the gentleman 
from Alabama to solve that question. 

But Iam unwilling to permit this subject to pass 
from me until I show that southern members have 
not only been committed to this doctrine of non-in- 
tervention by the action of national conventions, 
and by their votes for Pierce and King, and Bu- 
chanan and Breckinridge; but I will go further, 
and show that they have been committed to it by 


We in Pennsy!- 
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On the 12th day of January, 1856, a contest was 
going on in this House for the election of Speaker. 
Mr. Richardson and Mr. Banks were the rival 
candidates. On that day, Mr. Binenam, of Ohio, 
propounded certain interrogatories to Mr. Rich- 
ardson. The third interrogatory was as follows: 


“Am [ rightin supposing that his theory is, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not carry slavery to, and 
protect it in, the Territories of the United States ? Thatin 
the territory acquired from Mexico and France (including 
Kansas and Nebraska) the Missouri restriction was neces- 
sary to make the territory free, because slavery existed there 
under France at the time of the acquisition ; but that the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, which repeals that restriction, 
but neither legislates slavery into those Territories nor ex- 
cludes it theretrom, in his opinion, leaves those Territories 
without either local or constitutional law protecting sla- 
very; and that therefore the Kansas and Nebraska bill pro- 
motes the formation of slave States in Kansas and Ne- 
braska?”’ 


To which Mr. Richardson responded, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Constitution does not, in my opinion, carry the 
institutions of any of the States into the Territories; but 
it affords the same protection there to the institutions of one 
State as of another. The citizen of Virginia is as much 
entitled, in the common territory, to the protection of his 


| property, under the Constitution, as the citizen of Mlinois ; 


but both are dependent upon the legislation of the territo- 
rial government for laws to protect their property, of what- 
ever kind it may be. Thus, it will be seen, that though 
there may be upon this point a difference theoretically— 
involving questions for judicial decision—yet there is none, 
practically, among the friends of non-intervention by Con- 
gress, as the practical result is to place the decision of the 
questions in the hands of those who are most deeply inter- 
ested in its solution, namely: the people of the Territory, 
who have made it their home, and whose interests are the 
most deeply involved in the character of the institutions 
under which they are to live.’ 

There now is popular sovereignty for you— 
broad, clear, and unequivocal. Yetafter he gave 
this answer, the entire Democratic delegatioh from 
Alabama, awd I believe from the South generally, 
voted, and continued to vote for Mr. Richardson. 
Popular sovereignty was not then considered a 
‘*new dogma.’’ Southern men were not alarmed at 
these doctrines, as they feign to be now. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I was a member of that 
Congress, and voted for Mr. Richardson, of Illi- 
nois, for Speaker after he avowed these sentiments; 
and I would like the gentleman to tell whether he 


| is to be understood as saying that by voting for 


Mr. Richardson, I indorsed these sentiments ? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. [have stated the facts, 


| and I have drawn my inferences. The gentleman 
| hasheardthem. Ifthe avowal ofthe popular sover- 


| ent, and can speak for himself. 


eignty doctrines by Mr. Richardson then was not 
sufficient grounds for him to oppose Mr. Richard- 
son for Speaker, I cannot see how the avowal of 
the same doctrines by Mr. Dovetas will constitute 
good grounds for the honorable gentleman to op- 
pose Judge Douéias now. 

Mr BARKSDALE. The gentleman himself 
has this session voted for Mr. Bocock for Speaker, 
who repudiates squatter sovereignty, or, as the 
gentleman calls the doctrine, popular sovereignty. 
He voted for Mr. Bocock, who holds that it 1s the 


executive, legislative, and judicial—to protect 
slave property in the Territories, whenever it may 
be necessary todo so. When you voted for him, 
did you indorse those sentiments? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Bococx never ex- 
pressed these sentiments, that I am aware of. [ 
never heard them expressed by him, and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, therefore, must be speak- 
ing upon private information, which nobody else 
has. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. At any event, Mr. Bo- 
cock denies toa Territorial Legislature the power 
to legislate against slavery. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Bococx is pres- 
I deny the right 
of the gentlemen from Mississippi to speak for 
him. He cannot say that before I voted for him 
for Speaker he expressed the sentiments attrib- 
uted to him by the gefftleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. McQUEEN. By permission of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, I desire to say that I 
was in the gallery, and heard the gentleman read 
some interrogatories which were propounded to 
Mr. Richardson, in the contest between him and 
Mr. Banks, for the Speakership, in 1556, by some 

entleman on the other side of the House, and 
Mr. Richardson’s answer; ‘‘and that every south- 


|| ern Representative on the floor of the House voted 
. . a . ’ T as . . 
their votes for officers of Congress for years past. || for him after thatanswer.’’ Now, I recollect very 
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well that interrogatories were propounded to Mr. |. McCvernanp this session; but 


Richardson in that contest; and upon his answer 
1 cast off from him, and did so for three days, 
until Mr. Richardson drew his bow again, and 
explained it away, when I again cast my vote for 
him. ' 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman,I am 
glad my friend from South Carolina has made the 
correction; for I would very much regret to do 
him injustice. I will make the gentleman from 
South Carolina an exception. But I think it 
makes my position stronger, for it shows that the 


language was well understood and considered at | 


the time, and was not thought objectionable to || 


any other southern Representative than the hon- 
orable gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I would like to put a ques- 
tion to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The House must ac- 


knowledge that I have been very liberal. I have 


been interrupted at every step of my argument by | 


questions. When the gentleman from Alabama 


was upon the floor, those of us who differed from | 


him kept our seats and allowed him to go on with- 
I 

outinterruption. I must decline to yield further. 

Ihave not the time to spare. [Cries from the 

Democratic benches of **That’s right!’ ‘*Go 
¥99 “e i iv m 999 

on!’ and ** We will give you more ume!’’] 


Mr. BURNETT. 


I want to say this: I hope | 


the gentleman will be allowed to proceed without | 


further interruption. I must object, however, to 


any extension of his time beyond that which was | 


taken from him by interruptions. 

Mr. MONFGOMERY. 
House for its courtesy and kindness. And I will 
now proceed. 

But I have not done with this matter yet. I can- 
not let the honorable gentleman from Alabama 
escape so casily. I now desire to sff§w that he, 
by his vote, has virtually indorsed and approved 
the doctrine of unfriendly legislation, about which 
so much has been said in the public prints recently. 
The honorable gentleman from Alabama came 


into Congress when I did. At the first session of | 


the last Congress Colonel Orr, of South Carolina, 
was a candidate for the office of Speaker of this 
House. I will now invite the attention of this 
House, and the honorable gentleman, to the views 
of Colonel Orr on the subject of **unfriendly legis- 
lation.’’ On the 11th day of December, 1856, 
Colonel Orr said, in reply to Hon. Humphrey 
Marshall, of Kentucky : 


“*T say, although I deny that squatter sovereignty exists 
in the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska by virtue of this 
bill, it is a matter practically of little consequence whether 
it does or not; and [ think I shall be able to satisfy the gen- 
Ueman of that. The gentleman knows that, in every slave- 
holding community of this Union, we have local legislation 
and local police regulations apperta.ning to that institution, 
without which the institution would not only be valueless, 
but a curse to the community. Without them the slave- 
holder could not enforce his rights when invaded by others ; 
and if you had no local legislation for the purpose of giving 
protection, the institution would be of no value. I can ap- 
peal to every gentleman upon this floor who represents a 
slaveholding constituency, to attest the truth of what Ihave 
stated upon that point. 

“Now, the legislative authority ofa Territory is invested 
with a diseretion to vote for or againstlaws. We think they 
ought to pass laws in every Territory, when the Territory 
is open to settiement, and slaveholders go there, to protect 
slave property. But if they decline to pass such laws, what 
is the remedy? None, sir. If the majority of the people 
are opposed to the institution, and if they do not desire it 
ingraited upon their Territory, all they have to do is simply 
to decline to pass laws in the Territorial Legislature for its 
protection, and then it is as well excluded as if the power 
was invested in the Territorial Legislature, and exercised 
by them, to — it. Now, [ ask the gentleman, whatis 
the practical importance to result from the agitation and 
discussion of this question as to whether squatter sover- 
eignty does, or does not, exist? Practically it is a matter 
of litie moment.”’ 


There, now, is the doctrine of “ unfriendly legis- 
lation,’’ which the gentleman from Alabama so 
religiously detests in Judge Doveras. Yet, not- 
withstanding this open avowal of opinion, the 
honorable gentleman from Alabama not only voted 
for the election of Colonel Orr for Speaker, but 
he voted for him in caucus as his first choice as 
candidate for that office. That was a little better 
than two years since. Yet, at th® session, the 
honorable gentleman utterly refused to vote for 
Colonel McC.eananp, because he held precisely 
the opinions avowed by Colonel Orr. Why was 
this? Who has changed? The Democratic party 
voted for Colonel Orr then, and elected him. The 
mass of the Deraocratic party voted for Colonel 


I am obliged to the | 
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tleman refused to vote with us. 
changed? Who is it that is advocating ‘‘a new 
dogma?’’ 

Mr. CURRY. Does the gentleman speak by 
authority when he says Colonel Orr and Colonel 
McC cernanp entertain the same sentiments on 
this subject? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
quoted the views of Colonel] Orr, and whilst I will 
not say that I speak by authority, I will say that 
_I think I know the views of Colonel McCuer- 

wanp, and I think he entirely concurs in the sen- 
timents expressed by Colonel Orr in 1856. 
I might go on to read from the speeches and 
writings of other southern statesmen; andI might 
| show that a very large number of their most dis- 
tinguished men have held the sentiments, in whole 
or in part, as avowed by Judge Doveras; but I 
have neither the time nor the disposition to do so 
now, nor do I esteem it necessary. 
But I intend now to show that the South has 


| always, in the Territories, practiced on and ac- | 


_knowledged the doctrine that the full power to 
legislate on the subject of slavery was committed 
to the Territories. What was done in Kansas? 
Was not the whole difficulty in that Territory 
created by the contest for the election of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature? The slave State men strug- 
gling to get possession of the Legislature, that 
they might enact laws to establish and protect 
slavery; and the free State men to get possession 
_ of the Legislature, to prohibit and abolish slavery: 
We all know that was the contest, and the cause 
of the controversy. The slave State men got 


possession of the Legislature, and we all know | 


that their first work was to pass stringent laws 
establishing and protecting slave property. Now, 
| if the power to legislate on the subject of slavery 

was not conferred on the Territorial Legislature, 
all this legislation was void and illegal. Did any 
| southern statesman then arise in Congress and 
propose to arrest this illegal exercise of legisla- 
tion? I need not say notone. If you had not 
conferred on the Territorial Legislature full power 
to legislate on the subject of slavery, why were 
so many thousand dollars spent by emigrant aid 
societies, North and South, to send emigrants 
there to control the election of the Legislature? 
If the Territorial Legislature had not the power 
to abolish slavery, you might just as well have 
| let the free State men had possession of that body; 
_ for they could do nothing to infringe your rights. 
| Yet, blood was shed, civil war-raged, and battles 
| were fought, and men murdered, and homes made 
desolate, to maintain this fruitless power of le- 
| gislating. Ah, gentlemen, let us be candid. This 


not been thought of then. It is an after thought. 
You have changed your tactics; and, whilst we 
admit your right to change, you must not de- 
nounce us because we do not change along with 
you. Again: if the Territorial Legislatures have 
_not the power to legislate on the subject of sla- 
| very, ae does not the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama move, here in Congress, to declare the 
act establishing slavery in New Mexico uncon- 
stitational and void? 

Mr. JENKINS. Dol understand the gentle- 
man to say that the Territorial Legislature has 
| the power to protect slavery if it choose? 

, MONTGOMERY. Certainly. 

Mr. JENKINS. I understand the gentleman 
to say also that Congress has not the power to 
protect slavery in the Territories. If Congress has 
not the power, under what clause of the Consti- 
tution does the gentleman find the power under 
which the Territorial Legislature can protect sla- 
very? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I find it in the act 





organizing them into a territorial government; 
and it is precisely because ae cannot legis- 
late to protect slavery that the Territorial Legis- 
lature has the power to do so. If Congress had 
that power, and if it was made the duty of Con- 
gress to protect slavery, then Congress could not 
give it away, but must exercise it. I have been 
striving to prove this fact: that Congress intended 
to give full power over the subject of slavery to 
the Legislatures, because it has been denied that 
such was the intention when the Kansas-Nebraska 
act was passed. But I contend that, without any 
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the honorable gen- | such legislation, that power is inh 
I ask who has || people of the Territory; and 





| 
| 


| only right which they consider sacred. 





| his negro journey with him from the 
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erent in the 


.2 > 4ne 80 soon as Congre 
confers on them a territorial government, 8 


exercise it. I will explain my under j 
| It is admitted that the right of legislate 
| inherent in the citizens of each State, Now 7 
desire to inquire, when a citizen emigrates from 
State into a Territory, where does he lose * his i ; 
herent right”’ of self-government? Atwhatbo a. 
| ary line does it drop from him? We read jn Bu : 
ro that Christian's sins clung to his back ike, 
napsack; but, at last, as he ascended a hill the 
load fell off. I would’ like to know whethey 
inherent right of self-government drops from o : 
_own emigrant in the same way. And | would 
| like, too, toknow at what precise point the powe 
which shrouds him like a mantle in the States’ 
| falls from his shoulders when he emigrates to a 
Territory. The advocates of congre 
tervention can sce how the rights of 


Ssional in- 
A citizen to 
t 1 State where 
erritory to which he emigrates. 
but the same gentlemen are entirely at a = to 
see how the heaven-bornright of ile 
accompanies a man on the same journey. The 
truth is, that the right in a slave seems to be the 





: , T main- 
tain that the right of self-government is inherent. 
’ 


and that so soon as Congress recognizes a body 
of emigrants in a Territory as a government, their 
right of self-government comes into action, and 
can be exercised. And even without any such 
act, necessity may demand itsexercise. This right 
_ of self-government in the people was directly mae 
ognized in the case of California. These are my 


he resides to the 
| 

| 

| views. But I was proceeding on with my proof 
| 


|| that Congress desired to confer on the Territorial 





new dogma of * congressional intervention’? had | 


| Legislatures the full power of legislation over the 
| subject of slavery. And I will now resume my 
line of argument on that point. 

Mr. MILES. I dislike to interrupt the gentle- 
man, but I understand his time ha’s been indefi- 
| nitely extended. My only object is to call his 
| attention to this point. Itis true, as the gentleman 





says, that the Territories have all the power of 
legislation which Congress can confer upon them. 
None of us deny that. And it is also true, that 
each State has the entire control over its own in- 

| stitutions. It has the right to place whatever fea- 

| tures it may choose upon them. None of us 
deny fora moment that it may exclude slavery for- 
ever; but we do contend that a Territerial Legis- 
lature, that the legislative power of a Territory— 
which is the creature of Congress, which is the 
common property of all the States—shall not do 
that which we claim the Congress of the United 
States cannot do. We do claim that it is impos- 
sible for the inferior to exercise a right of su- 
premacy, when such right of supremacy does not 
exist in the superior. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I certainly thank the 
gentleman for his admission; It is a very im- 
portant one. He admits that the Territories have 
all the powers of legislation which Congress can con- 
Jer upon them. This is admitted in the presence 
of all his southern colleagues, and none of them 
dissent from it. [tis an admission that the power 
of legislation was fully and unequivocally given 
to the Territorial Legislature by Congress in their 
acts organizing ompentty governments. I am 
glad the gentleman has admitted this. It is the 

rst time the admission was ever made by an ad- 
vocate of congressional intervention, to my knowl- 
edge. Hitherto, indeed, it has been uniformly 
denied by them. The honorable gentleman from 
Alabama, speaking on that subject, says: 

“If, on any subject, the will of the Térritory is not &- 
preme, slavery is not the exception ; for the great expounder 
of this new dogma asserts that a ‘ Territorial Legislature 
can lawfully exclude slavery, either by non-action or un- 
friendly legislation.” This power is variously derived— 
from the alleged inherent power of self-government, exist- 
ing in every distinct political community, and from the 
Kansas- Nebraska bill, as indorsed by the Cincinnati plat- 
form. To the first derivation I have no answer to make 
beyond the statement that it is in entire consistency with 
the first great experiment of squatter sovereignty—the cre- 
ation of the State of California, whose admission into po 
Union, under the circumstances, was the most unparallel 
outrage ever perpetrated on a people pretending to be . 

“To the second source of power reply that, if fow 
there, the South was most tly duped. in _~4 Ce 
measure for agitation. tever may 
Se peenaee of tae tetan at he eae he says, in - 

tribution to , that it was to remove amy obstacl 
to the feee exerelse of popular sovereignty—it was supported 
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» South because of its repeal of the Missouri restric- 
xd because we thought we had secured a safeguard | 
sinat territorial unfriendly legislation, by the provision | 
azt ) such legislation subject to the Constitution of 
e. United States, and by the further provision giving an 
aa al to the courts of the United States, in all cases where 


ot 
at 


tion, ab 


eoqgering al 





ape ty in slaves was involved. If we were mistaken, this || 
re ee to exclude slavery by unfriendly legislation—this squat- 

oe vereignty covered up under ambiguous language in the | 
ter oes bill, after the repeal of the Missouri restriction—is 
- a refined imitation of the barbarity of the petty Celtic 
be a who ted his prisoners on salted food till they called 
eel jor drink, and then let down an empty cup into the 
jungeon, and left them to die of thirst.” 

The gentleman from Alabama declares that if | 

5 e . 7 ° 
such power IS found in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
“the South was most miserably duped by that famous | 
measure.’ But the gentleman from South Caro- 
ina, with a candor which is his distinguishing 
characteristic, admits that Congress did give all || 
the power it could give, and therefore the Kansas- | 
Nebraska bill was not such ‘* a miserable cheat,” | 
afer all. And if Congress intended to give all 
that power, surely it intended the Territorial Le- 
gislatures should exercise it, and that they could 
exercise, it. Your denunciations, if any are due, 
should be bestowed on Congress, and not on 
Judge DoveLas. 

But the honorable gentleman from South Car- 
lina insists that, as Congress has not the power 
to abolish slavery, therefore it cannot confer that | 
power on the Territorial Legislatures. ‘* That,’’ 
as he says, °* the inferior cannot exercise a right 
of supremacy, when such right of supremacy does 
not exist in the superior.”’ ; | 

[have already stated that I claimed that the 
right of self-government was inherent in every cit- | 
izen of every State; and that it traveled with such 

itizen wherever he went; and that the power to 
abolish slavery sprang from such right of self- 
government. My object in showing that the | 
power of legislation on the subject of slavery was 
intended to be conferred by Congress when the 
Kansas-Nebragka bill was passed, was to prove 

i ~ f 
that this was not a ** new dogma,’’ and ‘‘ that the 
Southwas not miserably cheated ;’’ but that the whole 
ap was fully and clearly understood, and that 
Judge DoveLas maintained the same views then | 
that hedoes now. ButI have the fact that it 
was the intention to confer such power admitted 
now, and I will elaborate that branch of the sub- 
ject no further. 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama main- 
tains that— 

“The Constitution of the United States discriminates 
specially in favor of slave property; provides for its in- | 
crease, for its permanency, for its security, and for its rep- 
resentation in this body. Itrecognizes property in slaves ; 
and the Supreme Court has affirmed our right to emigrate 
to, and occupy with slaves, the common territory; and 
from this recognition and guarantee, protection is an in- 
evitable sequitur. From the premises, the sequence can- | 
not be resisted, that the powers of the Government are due | 


to its security.” \| 

I must confess I cannot understand what the | 
honorable gentleman means by this. If he means | 
that the Constitution establishes slavery in the | 
Territory, I must quote Judge Black in reply, who 
3 “that nobody ever thought so or said so.”’ 
lfhe merely intends to assert that the Constitution 
of the United States recognizes slaves as property, 
I admit it. If he means, however, to say that the 
Constitution places property in slaves higher than 
other property, I deny it, and defy the proof. 
he entleman, however, assures us that because 
the Constitution recognizes property in slaves, 
‘follows as an inevitable sequitur from the prem- 
ises, that the powers of Government are due 
{0 ils security. 1 deny this ‘‘ inevitable sequitur.”’ 
he Constitution recognizes property of every 
kind in every State and Territory of the Union. 
But it by no means follows that the powers of the 
Government are due to the protection of such 
Property. If that were true, the Government of | 
the United States would have plenty of work on 
itshands. If, because the Constitution recognizes | 
property, we must legislate to protect it, I know | 
of no species of property which we would not be 
oe to protect. And if the duty of legislation 
the Cons property is imposed on Congress by 
onstitution, we must pass laws to protect 
Wend, in the States as well as in the Territory. 
th a ave but one Constitution, and if it imposes 
© duty on Congress to protect property, we || 
must protect it wherever it exists. The claim is || 
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'| construction of the Constitution. 


| only for national legislation. 

laws in relation to the domestic institutions was | 
| incoporated in it. 
longs exclusively to the States, and cannot be ex- | 


| istence. 


not that we should protect it because it is in the 


Territory, but because it is property, recognized as 
such in the Constitution. The gentleman’s con- 


stitutional power is very greatly too broad for his | 


purposes. But it may be replied, that it is the 
duty of Congress to p ' 
ritories, because the Territorial egislatures can- 
notdo so. That will not do; for the gentleman is 
constrained to admit that the Territorial Legisla- 


rotect property in the Ter- | 


tures can protect slave property; and that the slave | 
laws of Kansas and New Mexico are valid; and | 


if they can protect slave property, they can pro- 


_ tect all other kinds. 


The honorable gentleman from Alabama is a 


State-rights Democrat, and contends for a strict | 


He can claim 
no power for Congress which is not expressly 
granted. Now, where is the grant of power to 
Congress to pass laws to protect slave property? 


| [ say it can nowhere be found. There are three 


clauses in the Constitution on the subject of sla- 
very. The first Pore for the rendition of fu- 
gitive slaves, and certainly confers no 


tories. Thesecond clause relates to the apportion- 


— of | 
_ legislation to protect slave property in the Terri- 


ment of representatives to Congress on the three | 
fifths of the slave population of the slave States. | 
It will hardly be claimed that this clause gives the | 
power of legislation for the Territories. The third | 
and last clause on the subject provides for the | 
abolition of the slave trade; and could not be so | 
distorted as to give legislative power over the Ter- | 
ritorics. There, now, are all the clauses which in | 


any way relate toslavery. Will the friends of in- 


claim of congressional legislation? 
The Constitution of the United States provides 
No power to pass 


That kind of legislation be- 


ercised by Congress. It is folly to talk about it; 


| tervention oblige me by pointing out on which of | 
them they will risk an argument to sustain their || 


any man who knows the first principles of the | 


Constitution, knows that such a power has no ex- 


exercises of this power by the Territories them- 
selves. 

But it may be said that Territorial Legislatures 
have no power to abolish slavery, or to destroy 


| or depreciate slave property, for the reason that | 


as the Constitution recognizes property in slaves, 
the Territorial Legislature cannot take it away. 
And that is in fact the point to which the advo- 
cates of congressional intervention are driven. 
And a more groundless position was never as- 
sumed. What is the position? It is that an act 
abolishing slavery, passed by a Territorial Legis- 
lature, is a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. Let me ask those who make this asser- 


tion, to point out the clause and section of the | 


Constitution which such an act violates. 


such a law being passed? We all claim to be in 
favor of a strict construction of the Constitution, 
and surely nothing is in violation of that instru- 
ment unless it is in contravention of some of its 
provisions. Now, if such a law violates the Con- 
stitution, the clause and section can surely be 
found. Yet although the assertion has often been 
made, the section has never been pointed out; 


and what is more, never will be pointed out. If | 


there is a clause in the Constitution which pro- 


hibits the abolition of slavery, it is just as appli- | 


cable to a State as a Territory. We have butone 
Constitution, and its provisions apply to all parts 
of the country; and what would be unconstitu- 


tional in a Territory, must be unconstitutional in | 


a State; and if any provision of the Constitution 
prohibits the passage of a law to abolish slavery, 
then all those laws which have been passed in the 
free States are null and void, and slavery exists 
in every one of them. 

Mr. MILES. I dislike to interrupt the gentle- 
man, but I think he does not see the point I made 
a short time since. He does not make the dis- 
tinction between a mere act of legislation and an 
act of sovereignty. The fact of abolishing slavery 
is an act of sovereignty which every sovereign 
State has the right to exercise; but it is not a 
rightful subject of legislation, which can be ccn- 


What | 


provision or feature of that instrument prohibits || ritory. By which he clearly means those powers 
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ferred upon a territorial government. It isan act 
; erritorial Legislature is 
invested with the powers of sovereignty. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I assure the honorable 
gentleman I perfectly comprehend the pointhe has 
made. But I will show him that it has no weight. 
In short, that it isa high-sounding phrase, which 
is not at all understood, and only leads to confu- 
sion, . 

Let me explain this matter. The allegation is, 
that an act of a Territorial Legislature, abolishing 


| slavery, is in violation of the Constitution of the 


United States. And the last vestige of argument 
left to sustain it is, that a Territorial Legislature 
is not a sovereignty, and that nothing less than a 
sovereign power can abolish slavery. Now, if [ 
were to admit what the honorable gentleman as- 
serts, how would that prove that such a law is in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States ? 
If the gentleman would argue that such a law was 


| void, for want of authority to pass it, there might 


| country. 


be some plausibility in it. But how he can man- 
age to believe it unconstitutional, I cannot con- 
ceive. But is such a law void? Certainly, the 
gentleman says, because it must be passed by 4 
sovereign Legislature. By sovereignty, as I un- 
derstand it, is meant tlre supreme legislative power 
of a State or Territory. Sovereignty is of two 
kinds, absolute and qualified. There is no such 
thing as an absolute legislative sovercignty in our 
The States are all qualified or limited 
sovereignties, because they are in subordination 
to the Constitution of the United States. The 
General Government isa limited sovereignty, be- 


| cause its powersare limited and restricted by the 


Constitution of the United States; and the legis- 
lative sovereignty of the Territories is limited 


| and rors ina peculiar manner. A Territory 


has as exteMsive a legislative sovereignty as a 
State, on all domestic affairs. It has, however, no 


| national legislative power orsovercignty. It gains 


that power by admission. It gains the privilege 
of sending Senators and Representatives to Con- 
gress; it gains the right to participate in the elec- 


|| tion of a President of the nation; the organic act 
I will now pass to the objections to the | 


| ceases to limit or restrict it; but it gains no addi- 


tional legislative power in regard to its domestic 
institutions. State sovereignty is exclusively do- 
mestic. So is the legislation of a Territory; and, 


| in that respect, a Territory gains nothing by ad- 


mission. ‘The idea that a Territory gains the 
power of domestic legislation by admission into 
the Union, is simply absurd. The General Gov- 
ernment is the creature of the States; was made 


_by them for national purposes only, and it never 
had the slightest power over the domestic legisla- 


tion of the States. How, then, let me ask, does 


| the General Government confer this power of do- 
| mestic legislation on a new State when it never 





had it to confer? Judge Dovetas tells us that 
the sovereignty of a Territory ts held in abeyance 
by the General Government, in trust for the Ter- 


which a State acquires by admission, which is 
the right to participate in the national Legisla- 
ture, &c. 

Gentlemen talk of State constitutions as though 
some additional power of legislation was gained 
from them. It is not indispensably necessary 
that a State should have a constitution. Rhode 
Island had no constitution until within the last few 
years. A constitution is a limitation on the legisla- 
tive power of the Legislature, imposed by the peo- 
ple for their own security. England has no written 
constitution; therefore Parliament is said to be 
omnipotent, and is the greatest legislative body on 
earth. All that is necessary to disabuse the minds 
of gentlemen, is to reflect on the nature of the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

There is another term introduced into the dis- 


| cussion on this question which really has no 


meaning in the connection in which it is used. 
Judge Black, in his article, talks of an act abol- 
ishing slavery as confiscating property. I defy 
Judge Black, or any other man, to produce any 
respectable legal authority that has ever defined a 
law akolishing slavery an act of confiscation. But 
to please the Attorney General, and those who 
agree with him, suppose, for the sake of argument, 
we call it “confiscation.” What then? Will it 
therefore follow that it 1s a violation of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States to pass sucha law? 
Certainly not. Such an act, when passed by a 
Territorial Legislature, would be no more uncon- 
stitutional than a similaract would be when passed 
by a State Legislature. 

If a Territorial Legislature does not possess the 
power to divest the title ofproperty, our Terri- 
tories are in a sad condition. It has been decided 
that a man has a property in his wife. And he 
can maintain an action to recover possession of 
her person. Yet the Territorial Legislatures, in- 
disputably, can grant a divorce, and divest his 
title. 'he Territorial Legislatures create city cor- 
porations. ‘These corporations all exercise the 
power of eminent domain and divest the titles 
of the owners of lands taken for streets, public 
highways, and public buildings. Yet, if the doc- 
trine contended for by the congressional interven- 
tionists is correct, all these divorces are void, and 
all these streets, highways, and public buildings 
are the property of the land-owners. A thousand 


illustrations equally as clear might be given to || 


show the folly of such reasoning. 


But if we were to admit all that is contended for, | 


if only presents a legal question. The contestis, 
whether an act of a Territorial Legislature, abol- 
ishihg slavery, is a violation of the Constitution 
of the United States or not. This is, therefore, 
purely a legal question, which the courts alone can 
determine. Fifty centuries of legislation could not 
alter the Constitution, nor détermine the question. 
Why, then, should the gentleman from Alabama 
drag this controversy before this House? We 
have no power to pass upon nor to determine it. 
Judge Doveras has Sodus his willingness to 
submit the question to the determination of the 
courts, and to abide by and carry out the decis- 
ion which may be made. What grounds has 
any one to complain of his position? If the judges 
of the Supreme Court were elected by a vote of the 
people, and Judge Doveras were a candidate for 
a judgeship, his legal opinions might be regarded 
as important. 
supreme bench. And he might even be mistaken 
on a law question without shaking our confidence 
in his Democracy. But suppose the doctrine of 
congressional intervention were established by the 
Supreme Court: there is not a single Territory 
where such alaw is now demanded. There is no 
such law pending, nor is there the least prospect 


that it will ever be necessary to propose such legis- | 


lation. How visionary and abstract this question 
is. Yet the honorable gentleman from Alabama 
expects it to convulse the nation North and South, 
to divide the Democratic party, wreck the hopes of 
Judge Doveras, and control the Charleston con- 
vention, The dream is worse than Utopian. 

The gentleman from Alabama is not willing to 
submit the question to the courts. But let him 
speak for himself: 

“It may be said that these are judicial questions and 
mere abstractions, which can be safely left to the future, 
to be determined as exigencies may arise. Int late mem- 
orable case, appeals have been made from the Supreme 
Court to popular prejudice and passion, and interpretations 
of the decision form parts of political platforms. History 
is full of instances of judicial subserviency, and political 
opinions very often control judicial conduct. ‘The famous 
Somersett case, the direful spring of unnumbered woes, 
was decided under circumstances that reflect no credit on 
the moral courage of the eminent judge. The proposition 
of Senator Sewarp, to put the Supreme Court on the side 
of freedom, is fearfully admonitory of the influence of pop- 
ular excitement on the judiciary. If I could lift mf voice 
so as to be heard; if she would heed the admonition of a 
loyal son, in tones of earnest entreaty, | would beseech 
her not again to commit the fatal mistake of yielding to 
party necessity what may be essential to future safety; 
not to concede a principle, Which, however apparently ab- 
stract or impracticable, may, in the hands of hostility or 
fanaticism, prove a potent engine of mischief or destruc- 
tion.”? 

The gentleman is unwilling tq submit this ques- 
tion, because ‘fin a recent memorable case ap- 
peals have been made from the Supreme Court to 
popular prejudice and passion.’’ This was all 
very wrong, doubtless; but pray what has that to 
do with the election of Judge Dovetas to the 
Presidency? Is it pretended that if, for instance, 
Colonel Davis, of Mississippi, were elected Pres- 
ident, that such ‘* appeals to popular prejudice and 
passion’? would not be taken? The honorable 

ntleman ee the greatest abhorrence to 

ragging the decisions of the courts into the po- 
litical arena, and taking ‘‘ appeals from the legal 
determinations of the Supreme Court to popular 


Sut he is not likely to get on the | 
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; 
| prejudice and passions,”’ yet he hesitates not to 
| arraign Judge Doveras for entertainiug a legal 
| opinion; and instead of referring the question to the 

Supreme Court for adjudication, he appeals to the 
| popular prejudices and passions of a slavehold- 
ing people. ‘* Oh, consistency, thou art indeed 
a jewel!”’ 

The truth is, the gentleman evidences clearly 
his unwillingness to trust the court with the ques- 
tion. Perhaps more political capital could be made 
if this question were not determined. The com- 
mittee will judge of the motive which prompts the 
refusal of the opponents of Judge Dovetas to 
submit this voute question to adjudication. 

Before I have done, I must give the committee 
the gentleman from Alabama’s “slave code.’? He 
informs us: 

“Slavery exists in the State where the owner dwells, 
| €xists out of the State, exists in the Territories, exists every- 

where, until it comes within the limits of a sovereignty 
' which prohibits it. The Constitution, as that profound 
lawyer and statesman, Judge Berrien, argued, recognizes 
slavery in a free State; speaks of it, in such free State, as 


| an actually subsisting debt of service or labor, and prohibits 
the discharge of the slave.”’ 


| 


I think this will rather take the legal portion of 
this House by surprise. It is evident, if this def- 
inition is correct, dat slavery is universal. Law 
is divided into two kinds—the laws of God, and 
the laws of man. If the gentleman’s doctrine is 
correct, slavery exists by virtue of the law of 
| God ; and, if that is true, he may bid defiance to 
| every attempt to abolish it, for man cannot repeal 
| the law of God. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Do youcontend that the 
| Territorial Legislature cannot divest the title to a 
horse? 
If the owner obtains 
not. 
hen you differ with 


But I 


| his title from God, a 


Judge Doveras. 
| Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think not. 
care not who I differ with. I am correct. 
| The gentleman from Alabama next informs us 
| what we should fight for. Hear him: 


** Mr. Chairman, for what is the Democratic party con- 
tending? Is it for spoils and patronage, or for principle ? 
| Is this immense array of means, this combination of agen- 
| cies, this drilling for the strife, but to win a victory, barren 
and fruitless and Pyrrhan? Are we to struggle for a Presi- 
dent, merely to dispense executive patronage and feeda 
| greedy swarm of leeches? ‘This is of no avail, is mischiev- 
| ous, unless accompanied by practical results, by a triumph 
of principle.”’ 

I agree with him entirely that we fight for prin- 
ciples. But I have always found it of highest 
importance in such battles to have men to carry 
out the principles for which we contend. If. we 
cannot elect our men, how can we carry out our 


ceeror care To nominate a man who is certain to 
| be defeated is to sacrifice our principles, and to 


lose the control of the Government. But such are 


|| the expedients to which those who oppose the 


nomination of Judge Dovetas are driven. The 
admit his great popularity; they admit that his 
nomination is equivalent to an election. But they 
raise the cry that he holds some erroneous prin- 
ciples on abstract and legal questions. In short, 
| that he is nota good lawyer. Why did not the 
gentleman from Alabama march boldly up to the 
mark, and tell this House that he preferred the 
election of Mr. Sewarp to that of Mr. Dove- 
LAs; for that is the true meaning of the paragraph 
| which I have just quoted. I am constrained to 
differ with the honorable gentleman. [am for 
| Doveras and victory; and so, I think, are the 
| southern people. 
| [Mr. Monrcomery’s time having expired, a 
| debate ensued as to extending it, in which Messrs, 
Lovesoy, Conkitinc, UnpERWwoop, and Burnetr 
| participated. It was unanimously agreed to per- 
| mit Mr. Monteomery to proceed. ] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. [am duly sensible of 
the kindness the House has done me, and I assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, aid my fellow-members, that 

am profoundly grateful. 

The heareble gentleman tells us that Alabama 
will not submit to the nomination, unless we in- 
_dorse the doctrine of congressional intervention. 
' 1 am persuaded the delegates from Alabama will 

not withdraw from the convention. But if they 
| do, and, if that is agreed upon and settled, I for one 
| would say that they should not be permitted to 
| take seats in that body. I recognize the right of 
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no set of men to go into a convention by whose 
action they are not willing to be bound. © Thay ; 
not Democracy. But if they are admitted and it 
they do withdraw, and Judge Dovatas is noy 
nated—and I assure the gentleman from Alaba va 
that he will be nominated as certainly as that the 
convention assembles—he will still carry Alabama 
at the election; and not only Alaba 7 
other southern State. The hearts of the peopl 
of this country are with him. And such a shout 
of joy will go up over his nomination as has cae 
gone up since the nomination of General Jackson 
I have heard it said that some of the delegates from 
Alabama would not withdraw; and I have heaet 
it said further, that although all of those dele. 
gates will carry out, in good faith, their instruc. 
tions, yet, that after all hope of nominating thei 
candidate has been relinquished, some of them 
would —— the nomination of Judge Doverss 

I am well aware of the game of brag which js 
being played by those who oppose the nomination 
of Judge Dovertas. Small politicians and pro- 
fessional place-seekers assure their friends that 
their favorite candidates will certainly succeed 
With an air of provoking wisdom and self-com. 
ae , one of these men will assure you that 

is candidate, who has carried just half a State, is as 
certain of the nomination as if he had it; another 
with prophetic fervor, announces that his candi. 
date, who lost his own State and has carried no other 
will become so popular at Charleston, that the 
presidential mantle will by common consent be 
cast upon his shoulders. These are the littl 
tricks of paltry office-seekers, and are believed) 
nobody, and can deceive nobody. The man who 
has no popularity but such as he acquires at Charleston 
would be a sorry candidate for the Democratic party. 
The man who 1s nominated should bring his nom- 
ination from the people, who stand above the dele- 
gates, and we should shun conspiracies and com- 
binations as we would shun the leprosy. This is 
the Government of the people, and the people shall 
and will rule. Your delegates may conspire and 
combine to make nominations, but what is the ad- 
vantage of a nomination when it only brings de- 
feat and dishonor? 

There can be no mistake about the popular feel- 
ing on this question; all men know it. To attempt 
to disobey it is to invite defeat. When I heara 
delegate say that he ‘intends to keep his mind 
suspended until he gets to Charleston,’’ I set him 
down as a man who is ready to enter into, a con- 
spiracy to betray the people he represents. For 
I know that he knows that there is to be no intel- 
lectual bonfire at Charleston to enlighten his un- 
derstanding as to the proper choice of a candidate. 
Such a man knows all about the candidates now; 
but he intends to await his chance to betray. 
When I hear a man say he will support acertain 
candidate if he finds the South will submit, | set 
him downasa poor, miserable ‘‘dough-face,”’ who, 
instead of choosing the candidate his own people 
want, will let others dictate his vote and control 
his influence by their threats and violence. When 
I hear that certain delegates will refuse to obey 
the instructions given by their State convention, 
1 am satisfied that they know their price, and have 
found a purchaser. But woe betide the recreant 
traitor who betrays and insults his people. Their 
curses, hissing hot, shall follow him through life, 
and roll like lava over his grave when life is done. 
Conspirators may plot, combinations may be 
formed, and nominations may be made, in viola- 
tion of public sentiment and the popular will; but 
the day of election will be a day of rebuke, dis- 
aster, and irretrievable defeat. But I hope for beter 
things. I will not believe the rumors of knaves 
and impostors. Men, whose names stand high 
on the roll of fame, will not bring down on them- 
selves an eternity of infamy by the polluting 
touch of disgraceful conspiracies. I will not be- 
lieve it; such things dare not be done. Our del- 
egates are not marketable commodities. They 
are all honorable men, and will do their duty. 
The will of the people will be regarded. The 
nomination of Judge Dovatas is a foregone con- 
clusion, and gentlemen may as well prepare '° 
meet it. ‘Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,”’ and the shadow of his overwhelming pop- 
ularity is now upon us. 

The gentleman from Alabama could not close 
his remarks without dragging up the ghost of the 
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Lecompton constitution. I thought that ques- 
on was put forever to rest. We buried both Le- 
compton and anti-Lecompton over at the Read- 
vy eonvention, and we are not willing that their 
ve shall be disturbed. Wisdom requires that 
ye should forget our past differences, and that 
‘very one of us should contribute his whole in- 
quence to bring the whole force of the party to act 
‘aeother. We must unite the party for the sake 
“ihe union of the States. We must unite the 
narty to repress ** the irrepressible conflict.’’ The 
Republicans should feel profoundly grateful to the 
honorable gentleman from Alabama, for his effort 


all its patronage and influence ready to strike him | But I do thank God that no disunionist, in either 
down if he dared to resist; he saw the bright prize | section of the land, is in favor of the nomination 
of the Presidency, which before seemed so near, of Judge Doveras. They are men who disguise 
ready to be forever withdrawn from him, unless || their opposition under the pretext of “ congres- 
he would sacrifice his honor and prove recreant | sional intervegtion.’? Refusing themselves to be 
to the high principles of his life, yet he never || bound by the action of Democratic conventions, 
hesitated nor faltered for a moment. He dis- | they yet claim the right to dictate our principles 
played no wavering nor time-serving. He knew | and control our nominations. They are weak in 
well the fearful nature of the contest in which he |) numbers, but loud in their denunciations. The 
was about to engage; yet, on the very day on _ hope to appear strong by assuming airs of sient 
which the President sent his message to the Sen- | dence a Seve ~ We know that their yells 
ate, and before the sounds of the Clerk’s voice || will go up against Judge Doveras at Charleston; 
had died away in the Senate Chamber, he arose | but they will find that they cannot frighten the 
) distract and divide the party on an abandoned || and entered his manly, bold, and decided protest | delegates from the discharge of theirduty. We 
‘ee of the past. I can assure the gentleman that || againstit. Throw aside your political prejudices; || will meet them there, as we meet them here, and 
ip has been doing Mr. Sewarp yeoman’s service || cease to remember your Lecompton partisanship, | bid defiance to their power and their influence. 
by his efforts to alienate the hearts of one portion || and behold and admire the sublimity of moral | The whole public life of Judge Doveras has been 
of the Democracy from the other. Look around || heroism in the man. devoted to strengthen and preserve the Union. 
you to-day on the vacant seats which that unfor- We had known and loved him before. But || His motto has ever been, ‘*My country, may she 
iynate question has made in this Hall. Where are || then we saw that he was indeed one of ‘* nature’s | ever be right; but right or wrong, my country.” 
the noble and true men from t&e North, who two |} noblemen’’—a ‘‘hero from the hand of God.”’ “ 

rears since came at every cajl of danger, and || We knew that for seventeen years he had origin- 
sod like a wall of fire between the South and || ated the political issues on which parties were di- 


hor Republican e ies? They have gone down || vided and Presidents made; we knew that inevery || agpy AT . 
her Republican enemies: icy have g ow e€ d Presidents made; we knew that inevery || gqpyp 7 » ya 
under the load of odium attached to the miser- || contest he had led our forces to battle, and won | SPEECH OF HON. MILES TAY LOR, 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 








able attempt to force a constitution onan unwill- our proudest victories; we had seen his firmness of || OF LOUISIANA, 
ing people. These vacant seats have a moral as |) soul when he was burned in effigy in Boston, and Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
wellasa history. Let us profit by the one and || when he was insulted by a mob in Chicago, be- ined cane 
not forget the other. | cause he advocated the passage of the fugitive a April 2, 1860, 

Intelligent men all over the land are now willing || slave law; we had been lost in admiration, after the |! | On the bill for the suppression of polygamy in Utah. 
to admit the folly of that unfortunate movement; city councils of Chicago had passed resolutions de- ||} | Mr. TAYLOR said: 


and thousands of men, South as well as North, 


nouncing him as a recreant and unfaithful repre- Mr. Speaker: It was not my intention to have 
agree with Senator Hammonp, of South Carolina, | 


sentative, and the fugitive slave law as unconstitu- || spoken upon this bill, but the member from 
in saying that ‘* the South herself should have kicked || tional and tyrannical, when he boldly demanded || Virginia [Mr. Mittson] has referred directly 
that constitution out of Congress,’’ thrust upon it as || a hearing, and invited his assailants to meet himin || to a declaration which | made upon the floor, 
it was all ‘reeking with blood and fraud.’’ The |} discussion in that infuriated city; we had never || some days since, with reference to it, and I feel 
whole attempt was a miserable failure, an un- || ceased to wonder at the matchless power ofreason- | that he has noticed the opinion which I then ex-_ 
doubted mistake. And now, when the people of || ing which enabled him to convince, not only Chi- |, pressed in such a manner that it is proper for me 
Kansas have repudiated that constitution by a ma- || cago, but the nation, that the fugttive slave law was | to give to the House the reasons on which that 
jority of nearly ten thousand; and after we have |} not only constitutional, but just and proper; we | opinion is founded. It is not my purpose to enter 
seen the Democeatic party defeated throughout the || knew that when he spoke, thousands filled the gal- |, Into any general discussion of the power of Con- 
whole North except in Illinois on account of it; || leries and crowded the avenues to the Capitol, and |! gress in the Territories. 1t is a matter that has 
and when wise and conservative men in all sec- || that even the ladies, in their eagerness to hear ** the || no necessary connection with the question before 
tions of the Union look back to that controversy || winged words”’ as they fell from his lips, invaded || the House. At any rate, it is a matter that has no 
with regret’and shame, I think it was well that || the Senate Chamber and drove the gallant Sena- || connection with the point to which I propose to 
the honorable gentleman should assure us that || tors from their seats; we knew that when he || direct my remarks. 
amidst this general change of opinion he still || spoke all men were silent; we knew thatwhenhe || __Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before the 
stands firm for old Lecompton. "We might else || arose his enemies trembled, for they knew he was | House at a previous time, I took occasion to say 
have considered that the general feeling had pen- || covered all over in impenetrable armor, and that || that I should not vote for it, because I not only 
etrated his breast, and that he too now wished it || his battle-ax would strike down the greatest of | doubted, but I believed that Congress had no 
had been ** kicked from the Halls of Congress.”’ || his foes; we knew he was the king of the Senate, | power to enact it. I stated, however, that I 
TheLecompton constitution cannotnowevercome || and the greatest living debater; we knew that || should be opposed to it upon another ground, and 
back to this House to be legislated upon. It is as || then, as now, when the Democratic party was || in favor of the substitute proposed by my friend 
foreign from all present political issues as the || assailed, his shicld always was interposed to re- | from North Carolina, [Mr. Brancn.] I believed 
United States Bank; but the gentleman introduced || ceive the blow; but we did not know that he | then, and I believe now, that the bill before us 
it into this discussion, because he thereby hoped || would sacrifice the brightest hopes of his life will be ineffectual. 1 believe that the passage of 
to arouse some of the old southern prejudice on |! rather than desert a principle; and that he would | such an act as that would produce no result what- 
that question. \| rather be right than to be President! This was all || ever, because it would not be enforced in the pres- 
sit not strikingly singular that in this Hall we || shown in the Lecompton controversy; and men || ent condition of the Territory of Utah, and would 
hear almost every day denunciations of Judge || love and admire him for it, and will confide the || be, at best, but a mere dead letter upon the stat- 
Doveras by the Republicans, because, as they || Government of the nation to his hands, because || ute-book. I thought the legislation proposed by 
say, he has always aan the North.for the || he is incorruptibly honest, as well as capable. || my friend from North Carolina (Mr. Brawcu] 
benefit of the South? Yet in this same Hall we || He isthe hero of the people—* the blue-eyed man || would apply a remedy to the evil which all seemec 
hear southern Representatives denounce Judge || of destiny.’? The paths of right and principle, || to desire should be extirpated. I believe that by 
Dovetas, because he has done too much for the || which once seemed to carry him away from the || action of the kind proposed by that gentleman— 
North and not enough for the South. ‘* Truth’’in || Presidency, are found, at last, to lead to the White || action based on the principle involved in his prop- 
this, as in most cases, “lies in the golden mean.”’ |! House door, and to its inner chambers. And he || osition—can the evil which the bill is aimed at 
Judge Doveas, in his long and honorable career || who was once the cabinet-maker’s boy will soon || alone be extirpated. For that reason, I determ- 
‘0 Congress, has betrayed neither side; but has || himself be the maker of Cabinets. | ined ia my own mind to support that amend- 
been true to all sections. Like every great, in- Of all the Presidents who have ruled over this || ment, or any other based upon a similar princi- 
telligent patriot and statesman, he has legislated || nation, I think Gencral Jackson has the deepest ple, and which gave a reasonable promise that 
forthe nation, and not for particular sections. He || hold on the popular heart. That enduring fame, || 1t would be effectual and accomplish the object 
loved Illinois much; but he has loved America || that wealth of love which attaches to his memory, || aimed at. This I say in order that my position 
more. Let Alabama read his history, and point to || does not arise from his great military services. It || with respect to the question may be understood. 
the time when he ever betrayed her interest or || does not spring from his veto of the United States || __ I willnow, sir, proceed to give the reasons which 
proved false to his Democratic principles. Bank, nor from any one act of his administration; |, induce me to believe that the bill is one that Con- 
here were traits of character developed in |} but from a glorious principle which underlaid all || gress has not the constitutional power to pass. I 
Judge Dovenas during that contest—now that || the acts of his public life, and isembodied in those || am one of those who, since I had any knowledge of 
the controversy is forever ended—which give him || emphatic words, ‘‘ The Federal Union: it must |! political questions, have ever entertained the con- 
new claims on the hearts and affections of the || and shall be preserved.’’ That is the sentiment || viction that the Congress of the United States can 
peaple, an which inspire his friends with a con- || Which makes the people love and worship him, || exercise no power which is not delegated to it b 
idence in his honesty and integrity greater than || and makes his grave a Mecca, to which the heart || express provision of the Constitution, or which 
all the acts of the rest of his life beside. In 1857, } of the nation turns in every day of danger to pray || does not flow from some express power by ne- 
| 
| 
| 











when the Lecompton controversy arose, the nom- || that our ruler may have the spirit of the glorious || cessary implication. Ihave always believed that 
nation of Judge Dovexas, after the expiration of || Jackson. Over that grave a golden haze lingers || this was a Government of limited powers. When 
Mr. Buchanan’s term, was a fact that seemed to || like a halo, and on its arch is written, in letters of || I look at the Constitution I find that it is an i- 
admit of no contest. The presidential mantle flame, the ‘* Federal Union: it must and shall be || strument framed with great care and great precis- 
Was ready to fall upon his shoulders. When that || preserved.’? Yes, General Jackson was true to || ion of language. - 
question arose, he found arrayed on one side of || his country; and wherever treason and disunion || _ I find, on examining its various provisions, that 
: the southern Democracy, with whom he had || reared their front, his hand and his voice were || the general powers granted to Congress, and to 
one battle in so many years of the past; he found || against them. Since his death secession and dis- || the other departments of the Federal Govern- 
an Administration in the zenith of its power, with | union have grown bold, both North and South. |! ment, are grants of power for certain national 
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objects. I find that no power was conferred by 
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various laws which Congress may see fit to pass 


that instrument upon Congress of a municipal || for the carrying out of national objects. 


character, authorizing it to enact laws of a local or 


municipal character, but by a single clause. I find || 


that there is in the whole instrument but one sin- 
le exception to this rule; and that is furnished 
. the eighteenth clause of the eighth paragraph 


of the first article of the Constitution, which de- | 
clares that Congress shall have the power ‘to | 


exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases what- 
socver, over such district as may, by cession of 
articular States and the acceptance of Congress, 
(i come the seat of the Government of the United 


States; and toexercise like authority over all places | 


murchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
other needful buildings,’’ which the public inter- 
est might require within their limits, 

The national Government is vested with no 
general powers of legislation for local and muni- 


eipal purposes but what are given by this clause, | 


and those general powers are limited and restricted 
in theirexercise to the particular placesand district 
designated and intended by the clause itself. Under 
the authority of this clause, Congress has the un- 
doubted power to pass all laws, within its own dis- 
cretion, bor the punishment of offenses committed 
within the places or district intended in it, inasmuch 
as the punishment of crimes isa necessary incident 
of the general legislative power. But such power 
to punish crimes docs notextend beyond the places 
or district mentioned in the clause. This is ev- 
ident at once, when the clause is considered in 
connection with the other provisions of the instru- 
ment. When that is examined, it is found that 
it contains various other provisions, which make 
express grants of power to Congress to pass laws 
for the punishment of various see a crimes, 
or classes of crimes. Thus, by one clause con- 
tained in the same section with that now in ques- 


tion, it gives power to Congress “to provide for | 


the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States;’’ and in 
another, ‘to define and punish piracies and fel- 
onies committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the laws of nations.’’ And in the third 
paragraph of the third article express power is also 
given to Congress *‘ to declare the punishment of 
treason;’’ but without any power om itin rela- 
tion to defining that crime—that power being 
exercised in the instrument itself. There is no 
other express grant of power made in the instru- 
ment with regard to the punishment of crime. 
The general power to punish crimes, resulting 
from these express grants, extends, asa matter of 
course, wherever the United States has authority. 
And this is the case also with respect to the power 


to punish crimes which exist by necessary — 


cation, from the provision contained in the last 
clause of the cighth section of the first article, 


which gives power to Congress ‘* to make all laws | 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying | 


into execution the powers vested”’ in Congress, or 
in the Government of the United States, or any 
department thereof. This clause gives, by ne- 
cessary implication, power to Congress, when 
legislating upon national subjects, to invoke the 
aid of pains and penalties for the purpose gf en- 
forcing its legislation; as, for instance, a power 
results, by implication, from that provision of 
the Constitution which gives Congress the power 
to establish post offices and post roads, and the 
ower to punish offenses against the Post Office 
aws. 

The Constitution gives to Congress the author- 
ity to exercise the taxing power, and to provide 
for raising a revenue; and therefore, by implica - 
tion, Congress has authority to impose the pen- 
alties necessary to enforce the laws of taxation 
and the laws for raising revenue. The same is 
true in reference to all the other powers of the 
General Government; and therefore I conclude, 
from the plain terms and meaning of the various 
provisions of the Constitution, that Congress has 
no power to punish crime unless it be under the 
authority perce to it to punish offenses against 
the laws of nations; to punish offenses committed 
upon the high seas; offenses committed within 
the maritime and admiralty jurisdiction of the 
United States; for offenses committed against the 
public coin; and those other offenses against the 


A 





_No one will contend that there can, by any pos- 
sibility, be any other power exercised by Con- 


| gress than what is granted to it, or which results 


by implication from the various grants of power 
contained in that instrument. All these various 
provisions are of a national character. 
not a single clause in thatinstrument which gives 
to Congress any right to exercise any municipal 


or local power of legislation which is not found 


in that clause of the instrument which declares | 


1 of the Territories then belonging t 
‘| mon; and there was no provision 


| 
| 


| that Congress shall have power to exercise exclu- | 
sive legislation over adistrict which was to have | 
been ceded to it for the purpose of establishing a | 
| seat of government, and over those places which | 
it acquires, by purchase, for the public uses of the | 


| reasons which have led me to the determination | 


United States, within the States. 

I shall not refer to judicial authority, nor shall 
I refer to the opinions of distinguished statesmen. 
I shall merely give to the House the result of my 


inquiries with reference to the political action of || 


the Congress of the United States, which may be | 


regarded as an indication of the general opinion || 


of the people of the United States, as to the extent 
of the power in question; and my conclusion as 
to certain facts, which constitute some of the 


| which I had formed not to vote for this bill, and 


which contributed, ina considerable degree, to the 
formation of my belief that Congress has no 


| power to pass an act of the character of the one 


under consideration. 

The power, as I said to the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,] which is involved in 
the passage of this bill, in my opinion has never 
yet been exercised by the Congress of the United 


| States. Itistrue, my friend from Virginia pointed 


, again to differ with the gentleman. 





me to the act of 1790, for the punishnent of crimes 
against the United States, and said that is an an- 
swer to my assertion. I beg leave to differ with 
the gentleman. He then referred me to the fact, 
that that act had been extended over the Territory 
of Louisiana after its acquisition, and says that 
that is an instance in which the power of Congress 
in this connection was exercised. I beg leave 
Looking to 
the act to which the gentleman referred, I find that 
it embodies a number of sections. The first sec- 
tion punishes the crime of treason. That crime 
is within the jurisdiction of Congress, because it 
is acrime to punish which express power is given. 
It contains another section in reference to the pun- 
ishment of offenses committed upon the high seas. 
That power, also, is expressly granted by the Con- 
stitution. Itcontains provisions in reference to the 
punishment of offenses committed against the rec- 
ords ofcourtsestablished under the Constitution of 
the United States, and for counterfeiting the coin 
of the United States. These are all exercises of 
power for the infliction of penalties for the viola- 
tion of laws of the United States, upon subjects 
which were within the competency of Congress. 


| The same law legislates with respect to the pun- 


ishment of the crime of murder, the crime of lar- 
ceny, and two or three other enumerated offenses 
committed within the limits of dock-yards and 
arsenals of the United States, or within the limits 
of any other place or district over which the Uni- 
ted States has exclusive jurisdiction. Now, sir, 
my reading of the Constitution satisfies my mind 
that that delegation of power extended to no — 
beyond those specially enumerated in the clause 
conferring the power, namely, to a district to be 
ceded by States tothe Unfted States to be occupied 
as a seat of Government, and to the places pur- 
chased by the United States with the consent of 
the States, for forts, dock-yards, &c., and that it 
does not extend to the Territories of the United 
States. That, I think, is made apparent from the 
history of the legislation of Congress, and from 
the history of the legislation in the various Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 

It must be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that when 
the Constitution of the United States was adopted 
we were in possession of a certain territory. There 
were embraced in the Union the thirteen original 
States and the Territories that belonged to the 
different States, and that made a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States. Distinguished states- 
men, eminent politicians, and great ee have 
all declared that the provisions of the Constitu- 
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ernment of the States as they then eXisted, anq 
~—? ( 


© them in com. 


: ; contained j 
instrument which gave, or was intended ae 


authority to Congress over new territ 
was not admitted into the Union as a 
The clause contained in the Constitution whie} 

ave Congress power over the Territories of i 

nited States—and I refer to that which give i. 
Congress power to make all needful rules and 
ulations with respect to the territory or other ah 
erty of the United States—applied only to the! ; d 
in the Territories, and not to the population ae 
was, besides, limited in its operation to the oa 
tory then embraced within our national limits, 

Now, I e.n satisfied, for my own part, that jt; 
a correct construction of the grant of power i 
that instance; and I think that it is made otidens 
by our political history, that such was the settled 
opinion of the fatffers of the Republic, and of all 
those who have comtrolled its legislation, from that 
time to the present day. I think that it is sho 
by the legislation of the county. When the ¢ 


lve 
wey 
ory Which 
new State, 


wh 
on- 


there was a territorial government existine over 
that district of country which was without the 
limits of any of the original States, lying to the 
west and north of the Ohio river. That govern. 
ment had been created by compact and arrange. 


| ment between the sovereign States who afterwards 


agreed to adopt the Constitution of the United 
States. Under the authority of the compact made 
between those States with regard to that Terri. 
tory, a territorial government was then in exist. 
ence, which had adopted laws for the punishment 
of crime, within those limits, before the present 
government of the United States was formed. By 
the ordinance itself the power to legislate for 
that purpose was expressly delegated to the goy- 
ernment which it was proposed t@erect there, by 
giving it authority to adopt the legislation of an 
of the States for their government. The Terri- 
tories then existing had a system of Jaws which 

unished offenses committed within their local 
imits. They had a system of local laws, designed 
to protect the peace of the community and to 
punish offenses of every description. 

When the Constitution of the United States 
came into existence, it found these Territories in 
that position. No instance occurred with regard 
to that portion of the territory in which there was 
not a criminal code in force, operating over its 
wholeextent. And this was the condition of things 
when the crimes act of 1790 was enacted by Con- 
gress. That act was not required for the punish- 
ment of offenses, such as murder, &c., committed 
there; andthe terms made use of in the act exclude 
the idea that the provisions directed against crimes 
of that nature were intended to operate there. At 
a subsequent period we acquired the Territory of 
Louisiana. I the time of its acquisition there 
was a civil government existing within its limits; 
a government having all the laws necessary for 
the action ofa State—laws that regulated the rights 
of persons; laws that regulated the descent of 
property; laws that regulated the operation of con- 
tracts; and, besides that, it had a criminal code. 

Now, the gentleman from i (Mr. Mut- 
son] says that the Congress of the United States, 
when it created a territorial government for Lou- 
isiana, extended over it the crimes act peurey 
passed by Congress. That is true, sir. But wit 
what object? It was in order that, within the 
limits of the territory of the United States, our 
legislation on the subject of treason, with regard 
to the revenue, with regard to our post office sys- 
tem, should be enforced. The provisions punish- 
ing offenses of this character, and which were then 
in operation in all the States and Territories of the 
United States, were made operative in Louisiana. 
But I venture to assert that no single clause con- 
tained in that act, providing for the punishment 
of crimes committed within any fort, arsenal, 
dock-yard, magazine, or in any other place or 
district of country under the sole and exclusiv? 
jurisdiction of the United States, was ever el 
forced, or attempted to be enforced, in Louisiana. 
That Territory had a criminal code in existence 
sufficient for the protection of the whole of 1's 

; and there was no necessity for any other. 
s, the very act containing the provision ¢X- 
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nding the crimes act over Louisiana, declared | 
sat all laws of the Territory in force before the 
- ae of the act should be and continue in force 
Pil repealed or changed by the authority of the 
 w government then created. The local govern- 
ment, and that alone, had the control over all local 
af . and, accordingly, the first Legislative 
that was convoked within the limits of 


offenses 


C uncil 


Territory of Louisiana—or rather, the Terri- |! 
wie 


ory of Orleans, for that was the name given to 
sy. government over that portion of the province | 
of Louisiana now embraced in the State of Lou- 
‘iana—adopted a general act for the punishment 
of crimes; and I say, now, that there cannot be 
fund in the whole history of the jurisprudence | 
of that State an instance in which the crime of 
jurder, of larceny, or any other offense of that 
character, committed within the boundaries of the 


Territory, was ever punished or prosecuted within 
vg limits, under the authority of the crimes act of | 
the United States. a 
When the territorial government of Louisiana | 
was established, there was also a government es- | 
taplished for the northern part of the same Terri- | 
tory, known by the name of the district of Lou- | 
isiana. That district of country had a very small 
number of people within its limits. Legislative 
authority was intrusted to certain officers, who | 
chen exercised power in the Territory of Indiana, | 
which was contiguous to it. Well, sir, what did 
the new legislative power do? The first act passed 
by it was one making provision for the punish- 


| 
ment of crimes. | 


Now, sir, it isnot my purpose to follow the cre- 


that ineach and every one of them there wasa 
code in existence for the punishment of crime; | 


and that there is no instance in which the Gov- || 


ernment of the United States ever exercised any 
power of that sort, or in which its crimes acts 
were inoperation within the limits of an organized | 

Territory for the punishment of local crimes. If | 
these crimes acts operated in the Territories*of | 
the United States atall, then they operated through- | 
out their whole extent. If this was so, then there 
was no need of legislation on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States for the punishment of 
the crime of murder, &c., in the unoccupied Ter- 
ritories of the United States. But Congress has 
so legislated. But did it do so on the ground that 
ithad a general power to legislate for the punish- 
ment of crime in a Territory beyond the limits of | 
any organized territorial government? Not at all. | 
Ithas based the special and peculiar legislation | 
necessary in such unoccupied iD cotenien upon no 
such ground, but upon a precise and express 
grant of power contained in another provision of 
the Constitution, namely, that giving Congress 
the power ** to regulate commerce’’ with the In- 
dian tribes; and I now say that, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is not an instance known 
‘o the jurisprudence of the United States in which 
an offense has been punished under an act of Con- 
gress passed for the punishment of crimes, unless 
it was within the limits of the Indian territory 
west of the States of Arkansas and Missouri, 
under the authority of this provision of the Con- 
sutution, 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman from Louis- 
aba admits that the Congress extended, by ex- 
press enactment, the crimes act to the Territory | 
of Louisiana, which punished murder, larceny, | 
mayhem, and a great many private offenses, as 
well as the public offenses to which he has re- 
erred. Itis true, that that act did not embrace 
thee kind of crime; and they gave authority to | 
‘he Legislature to pass other laws upon the sub- | 
ject. The gentleman from Louisiana has stated 
‘hat the very first act which the Legislative Coun- 
cll passed was a crimes act. Now, I wish toask | 
‘he gentleman if that very Territorial Legislature 
which passed that crimes act did not, in the be- 
cinning of that law, declare that they were au- 
‘iorized by an act of Congress to pass the law— 
the first law being an act punishing with death the | 
stealing of a slave ? 

Mr. TAYLOR. There neyer was an instance 
within the limits of Louisiana in which the crime 
°! murder, or arson, or larceny, committed upon 
ae of Louisiana, was ever punished except 
2, Aes peation of the local law, which was de- 

ved either from the authority of Spain or France, 








| 
| 


Polygamy in Utah—Mr. Taylor. 


or from the action of the local Legislature. It was 
necessary to extend the crimes act over the Ter- 


| ritory for the.purpose of giving effect to the laws 
| of the United States for the punishment of crimes 














committed within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States, and of crimes 
committed against the laws of the United States, 
such as the revenue laws, the Post Office laws, 
&c., which it was competent for the Congress of 
the United States to pass, and which were to op- 
erate everywhere where the national Government 
extended —in the various States as well as in the 
Territories. But I will ask the gentleman to re- 
member that the position which he takes, if car- 
ried out to its logical consequence, would result 
in this: that no Territory, whilst it existed ina 
territorial condition, would have any authority to 
legislate on the subject of crimes, because, if Con- 
gress has any power to punish crimes in the Ter- 
ritories, itis under the grant of power made in 
the eighteenth clause of the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution; and that power is 


expressly declared to be ‘* exclusive power of | 


legislation.’? Now it is well known to the gentle- 
man that it has always been judicially held that 
when Congress has exercised any power which 
is declared in the Constitution to be exclusive, 
such action overrode all other legislation, and 
rendered impossible any exercise of authority 


over the same subject from that moment, on the 


part of even a State government. 
[Here Mr. Tayior gave way for a motion to 


adjourn, which, after some discussion, was voted | 
| down.] 
ation of territorial governments, and to show | 


Iam sorry that these interruptions have oc- 
curred, because | only desired to make a very few 
remarks in addition to those already made, to 
show the grounds upon which 1 hold that Con- 


gress has no power to pass such a measure as this. | 


I stated that there was no instance in the history 
of the action of our Government in whichanactof 


| now, sir, let me say that I am unwilling, by my 
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vote upon a bill of this character, to depart from 
the established practice of the Government of the 
United States. I am unwilling, by my vote, to 
yield my assent to an implied recognition of the 
doctrine that Congress can exercise any such au- 
thority—I mean, that it can legislate upon a local 
or municipal subject within the limits of any othe, 


| Territory than that particular and limited extent 


of territory ceded to it to become the seat of the 


| nauonal Government, and those other places pur- 


chased by the United States, with the consent of 


| the States in which they are situated, for the con- 


| the 


Congress providing for the punishment of crimes | 


had operated,or been intended to operate, ina local 
jadndiaaion over which there was aregular muni- 
cipal government; and I think that the failure to 
legislate with such a view grew out of the fact 
that it was the universal belief of our public men 
that Congress had no power to legislate upon a 
subject which was in its nature local or municipal, 
beyond the limits of the places designated in the 
eighteenth clause of the cighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution, to which I have before 


referred. I think that view is confirmed by the his- | 


tory of the various Territories; and not only that, 
but by the legislation of Congress itself. Now, sir, 
if itis true that the provisions of these acts punish- 
ing crimes, under the authority of the Congress of 
the United States,extended over the territoryof the 
United States, there would have been no necessity 


for the passage of the act of which I have eeeier 


to operate in the Indian territory, west of Arkansas 


and Missouri, so far as to the provisions contained | 


in it, by which murder and various other crimes 
were punished. The crimes act of 1790 provided 
forthe punishment of murder, &c. Ifit had the op- 
eration the gentleman from Virginia claims for it, 
the punishment of these crimes was already provi- 
ded for, and the new provisions were superfiuous. 
But it did not have such an operation, in the opin- 
ion of Congress, and it was necessary that there 
should be such legislation, and Congress gave that 
legislation. Andupon whatauthority? Not upon 
the authority under which the crimes act was 
passed; because that had already been exerted, 
and it did not, and could not, reach crimes commit- 


ted in that quarter; but tifty o that species | 


of legislation to the white population in that terri- 
tory, under the authority given to Congress to 
regulate commerce with the Indian tribes. It is 
from that clause that the authority to pass ae 
is derived. Ifit is not given by that provisio¥®, it 


is not given at all, and the power does not exist. | 


That is the opinion of jurists, and I believe it is 
the opinion of statesmen. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have said all that I de- 
sire to say upon this subject, in relation to the 
want of power in Congress to pass this bill; and 
I think I have shown that it has been the settled 


policy of thisGovernment not to pass acts which | 
in their nature involve local and municipal! legis- | 


lation, by the authority of Congress, to operate 


struction of fortifications, or the dock-yards, ar- 
senals, magazines,&c., which may be required for 
yublic service. 

Mr. JENKINS. Before the gentleman from 
Louisiana takes his seat, I desire to ask him one 
or two questions, not with a view of embarrass- 
ing him, but because I have been very much in- 
terested in his argument, and desire to understand 
it more perfectly. I understand the gentleman to 
say that Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution, within the organized Territories of the 
United States, to pass laws, or to extend its laws 
over them, for the punishment of murder or any 
other crime punishable under the criminal law. 
Do I understand the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then I understand the gen- 
tleman to say, again, that he does not believe Con- 
gress can pass laws for the punishment of such 


| crimes, except in the dock-yards, the arsenals, 


forts, and the District of Columbia. I ask the 


‘| gentleman what becomes of the unorganized ter- 


ritories? 

Mr. TAYLOR. There is no law in operation 
in the unorganized territories of the United States, 
as I understand it, for the punishment of crimes, 
nor is Congress authorized to pass any law, with 


_ that object, for such territories, except so far as 


laws have been passed, or may hereafter be passed 
by Congress, under the authority to regulate com- 
merce with the Indian tribes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then I understand the gen- 
tleman to hold that, if this Government shall ac- 
quire new territory hereafter, this Congress can 
pass no law for the punishment of the crime of 


| murder in such Territory while it remains unor- 
| ganized. 


Mr. TAYLOR. That is a question I have not 
thought much upon; but it is my conviction that, 
without an absolute necessity for it, Congress 


| should not exercise sucha power. I think it would 
| be found, in such a contingency, that Congress 


would secure tosuch Territory the legislation ne- 


| cessary for the maintenance of peace and order 
| in precisely the same way in which it has, I be- 


1} 


lieve, uniformly met the difficulty heretofore: that 
is, by attaching that portion of territory, within 
which it wished to give such protection to persons 
in their rights of property and to punish crime, to 
some other ccopaamal government, and allowing 
that territorial government to extend its laws over 
the new Territory, for the preservation of peace 
and order. 

[Some conversation here took place between 
Mr. Orn and Mr. Tay tor, the purport of which 
the reporter could not understand. } 

Mr. ®AYLOR proceeded: 

I may, and undoubtedly shall, at some future 
time, present for the consideration of the House 
my views upon the territorial question in certain 
aspects. I shall do it possibly in a speech, and 
possibly in a report, as the subject is before the 
committee of which lam a member, in a shape in 
which it will be necessary to meetit. But I would 
say to the gentleman, that the power to organize a 
territorial government is one thing, and the power 
to adopt local and municipal laws for the control 
of the local affasrs of any particular community is 
another. My own opinion is, that the only power 
which this Government can exercise directly 
within the limits of a Territory, must be exer- 
cised through the agency of the executive power 
of the nation, and that Congress can interfere 
with it or control it in no other way than by the 
exercise of the authority given it ‘to male all 
laws necessary and proper for carrying into ¢xe- 
cution’’ tlie executive power ‘‘ vested in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.’’ ‘I am, for one, 


within the limits of any organized Territory. And || persuaded that the power of Congress to organize 
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* . . . . 
Territories is not given in that clause of the Con- | 


stitution which declares that Congress shall have | 


power to make all needful rules and regulations 


concerning the territory and other property of the || 
I am satisfied that it is only to | 


United States. 
be derived from the executive power of the na- 
tion, which embraces within it the war-making 
power and the treaty-making power. That, in 
my opinion, is the only power which enables this 
Government to make acquisiuions of territory; 


ercise we can retain the territory until temporary | 
governments are organized for it, or it is admitted 
into the Union asa State. The war power, which 
is embraced in the executive power, can only be 
exerted with the consent of Congressg@s the ho 
gress alone has the power to declare war; but 
after war is declared, the power of waging it is in 
the President. And it aewe the same with the 
treaty-making power, for that can be exerted only 
with the consent of the Senate. With these lim- 
itations, the executive department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States possesses all the power 
which the Executive of a national Government 
can exercise, under the law of nations, within 
the limits of territory acquired by the sword, or 
by treaty. He can exercise theses and nothing 
more. That exercise of power, however, is sub- 
jected to regulation and control by Congress, 
through the exercise of the various powers con- 
ferred on that department of the Government by 
the Constitution, 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not a subject I sup- 
v»osed I should be called to speak upon to-day. I 
fad notanticipated the strictures upon my remarks 
which the gentleman from Virginia [| Mr. Mit- 
SON] saw fit to indulge in. I have not discussed 
it, 1 am afraid, in a manner satisfactory to the 
House, for | have not succeeded in discussing it 
to my own satisfaction, as I have spoken under the 
pressure of circumstances, and without an oppor- 
tunity of arranging my thoughts or considering 
the proportion which should be given to the va- 
rious parts of the subject. 


' 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. A. R. NELSON, | 


OF TENNESSEE, | 


| 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 4 and 5, 1860, | 


On the bill to suppress polygamy in Utah Territory. 

Mr. NELSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: As I have not been in the habit 
of interrupting other gentlemen while addressing 
the House, andas I have manifested a disposition, | 
so far as the discussion of this bill has been under 
my control, to allow every gentleman to address 


the House who desired to do so, and have only || 


called the previous question upon the manifesta- 
tion of what seemed to be a general desire upon 
the part of a majority of the members of the House 
to bring the debate to a close, | wish to say now 
that I will not yield the floor for any further inter- 
ruption, unless it be desired by the Delegate from 
Utah; and then only for a brief space of time. 
This bill, Mr. Speaker, is conceded by a]l to be | 
one of vast importance. The discussio which 
it has elicited has been conducted more like a de- 
bate than any discussion that I have heard in this 
House. I think much good has been derived from 
the interchange of opinions by different gentle- | 
men in regard to it. 


lam opposed to the amendments which have || 


been offered; not because I object to the principles 
involved in them, but because I think it inexpe- 
dient to clog the original bill with amendments 
relating to she division of the Territory of Utah, | 
which may more properly come up eters the | 
House ina bill maturely considered and properly | 
reported by the Committee on Territories. 

he question as to dividing the Territory of | 
Utah, or repealing the organic act, was not sub- | 


mitted to the Judiciary Committee, and we could || 


not, with propriety, under the rules of this House, 
report any bill on that subject. To make our legis- 
lation effectual, it may be necessary and proper to 
adopt a bill similar in principle to that contem- 

lated in the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Brancn,] or to that pro- | 


# olyga my 


| 
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| vided for in the amendment submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, [Mr. MeCiernanp;] and I 
| will cheerfully support any measure within our 
constitutional powers which may seem best cal- 
culated to extirpate the grossest vices that have 


|| ever been tolerated under any civilized Govern- 


|; ment. Such a measure, in my judgment, will be 
_ more appropriately considered upon an independ- 


|| ent proposition, and, whenever presented, will 
|| receive my earnest and cordial approbation 
and it is also the only power through whose ex- || 


In the remarks which I desire to offer to the 
| House, I propose first to consider the second sec- 
_ tion of the bill as reported by the Committee on 

the Judiciary, because, in reference to that sec- 

tion, | apprehend that there can be no serious dif- 
ference of opinion among the members of the 
House. 


by the Territorial Legislature of Utah. That act 
which is proposed to be repealed by the second 
section of the bill, is as follows: 


An ordinance incorporating the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. 


Sec. 1. Be it ordained by the General Assembly of the 
State of Deseret, That all that portion of the inhabitants of 
| said State which now are, or hereafter may become, res- 
idents therein, and which are known and distinguished 
as The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, are 
| hereby incorporated, constituted, made, and declared a body 
corporate, with perpetual succession, under the original 
name and style of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
| Day Saints, as now organized, with full power and au- 
thority to sue and be sued, defend and be defended in all 
| courts of law or equity in this State, to establish, order, and 
| regulate worship, and hold and occupy real and personal 
| estate, and have and use a seal whieh they may 2!ter at 
| pleasure. 
| See. 2. And he it further ordained, That said body or 
church, as a religious society, may, at a general or special 
conference, clect one trustee in trust, and not to exceed 
twelve assistant trustees, to receive, hold, buy, sell, manage, 
| use, and control the real and personal property of said 
| church, which said property shall be free from taxation; 
| which trustee and assistant trustees, when elected or ap- 
| pointed, shall give bonds, with approved security, in what- 
| ever sum the said conference may deem sufficient, for the 
faithful performance of their several duties; which said 
| bonds,when approved, shall be filed in the general church re- 
| corder’s office, at the seat of general church business, when 
said bonds are approved by said conference ; and said trustee 
and assistant trustees shall continue in office during the plea- 
| sure of said church; and there shall also be made, by the clerk 
| of the conference of said church,a certificate of such election 
or appointment of said trustee and assistant trustees, which 
shall be recorded in the general church recorder’s office, at 


1| the seat of general church business ; and when said bonds 


| are filed and said certificates recorded, said trustee or as- 
| sistant trustees may receive property, real or personal, by 
gift, donation, bequest, or in any manner not incompatible 
with the principles of righteousness or the rules of justice ; 

inasmuch as the same shall be used, managed, or disposed 


|| of, for the benefit, improvement, erection of houses for 


| public worship and instruction, and the well being of said 


|| church. 
|| Sec. 3. And be it further ordained, That, as said church 


, holds the constitutional and original right, in common with 
| all civil and religious communities, * to worship God ac- 
| cording to the dictates of conscience ;”° to reverence com- 
munion agreeably to the principles of truth, and to sol- 
| emnize marriage compatible with the revelations of Jesus 
Christ ; for the security and full enjoyment of all blessings 
| and privileges embodied in the religion of Jesus Christ free 
| to all, it is also declared, that said church does, and shall, 
| possess and enjoy continually the power and authority, in 
| and of itself, to originate, make, pass, and establish rules, 
regulations, ordinances, laws, customs, and criterions for 
| the good order, safety, government, conveniences, comfort, 
| and control of said church, and for the punishment or for- 
giveness of all offenses relative to fellowship, according to 
church covenants; that the pursuit of bliss, and the enjoy- 
ment of life, in every capacity of public association and 
| domestic happiness, temporal expansion, or spiritual in- 
| crease upon the earth, may not legally be questioned: Pro- 
vided however, That each and every act or practice so es- 
tablished, or adopted for law, or custom, shail relate to 
| solemnities, sacraments, ceremonies,consecrations,endow- 





| ments, tithings, marriages, fellowship,or the religious duties 
| of man to his Maker; inasmuch as the doctrines, princi- 
| ples, practices, or performances support virtue and increase 
morality, and are not inconsistent with, or repugnant to, the 
| Constitution of the United States, or of this State, andare 
| founded in the revelations of the Lord. 

Sag. 4. nd be it further ordained, That said church shall 
keen 





t every full organized branch or stake, a registry ot 
| marriages, births, and deaths, free for the inspection ef all 
| members, and for their benefit. 
| Sec. 5. And be it further ordained, That the presidency 
| of said church shall fill all vacancies of the assistant trust- 


\ ees necessary to be filled, until superseded by the confer- 


ence of said church. 

| Sxc.6. Be it further ordained, ‘That no assistant trustee 

or trustees shall transact business in relation to buying, sell- 

ing, or otherwise disposing of church property, without the 

consent or approval of the trustee in trust of said church. 
Approved, February 8, 1851. 


This is the most extraordinary statute that has 
ever been enacted on this content, beyond all 


in the Territories—Mr. Nelson 
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The object of that section is to repeal | 
| an act entitled ** Anact incorporating the Church | 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints,’’ enacted 
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question. What does this statute of Uta 
pose to do? I maintain that it cre 
gerous corporation, whose powers are eon; 

to the spirit of our institutions. {ts pro tied, 
real and personal, isexempt from taxation Una? 
that act, and especially by the third section of er 
the Mormon church can, and does, exercis, - 
the powers of a government. Rome in her we | 
iest days never claimed or enjoyed a 
and privileges than are conferred Upon this cor. 
poration by the statute of Utah. — 

The first amendment to the Constityt; 

. : itution of the 
United States provides that ‘* Congress shal] mak 
no law respecting the establishment of religion : 
era the free exercise thereof.” Yet >nsd 

tah act does establish a religion; for. j vie 

> . ; - »1n the first 
section of the act it is provided that— 

“ All that portion of the inhabitants of sa 
now are, or hereafter may become, reside; 
which are known and distinguished as The 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, are hereby ine 
stituted, made, and declared a body Soipunte ane pea 
petual succession, under the original name and style of he 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, as now - 
ganized, with full power and authority to sue and be su 2 
defend and be defended in all the courts of law or equity , 
this State, to establish, order, and regulate worship, an hold 
and occupy real and personal estate, and have and use 
seal which they may alter at pleasure.” ° 

Now, my first proposition is, that if under the 
Constitution of the United States it is not compe- 
tent for Congress to pass any law respecting the 
establishment of religion, Congress has no power 
to delegate such authority as that to the Territory 
of Utah; and that it is our duty to repeal this 
statute; because, in its ae terms, itis a violation 
of one of the articles of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I should haye 
no objection to that second section, if it was simply 
confined to disapproving the ordinance. But jt 
goes further, and reserves all rights of property 
acquired under the ordinance proposed to be re- 
pealed. t 

Mr. NELSON. Rights of property may have 
been acquired, and properly acquired, under that 
ordinance, so far as the act relates to property, 
The right of property is one thing, and the right 
to establish a religion by law is a different thing; 
and while, upon the one hand, I would insist that 
any right of property which has been acquired 
lawfully under that statute should be preserved 
and respected, I urge, upon the other, that the 
whole statute should be repealed; because the aim 
and purport of the statute is to violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States—to do in Utah what 
cannot be done in any State of this Union, or by 
act of Congress itself: the establishing a gigantic 
church corporation, armed with privileges and 

rerogatives unknown to, and expressly prohib- 
ited by, the Constitution. 

That statute.confers enormous powers upon a 
small body of men, who are vested with more 
than regal authority; and over whose acts, if it be 
permitted to stand, there can be no superintend- 
ence, and from whose despotic mandates there 
can be no appeal. Among those powers there are. 
some to which I will briefly call the attenticn of 
the House. One provision is that they shall have 
the right to ‘* solemnize marriage compatible with 
the revelations of Jesus Christ’’—that is to say, 
compatible with their pretended revelations, man- 
ufactured, from time to time, to suit particular 
exigencies, and promote their varying schemes. 
Another provision is that it shall— 

“ Possess and enjoy continually the power and authority, 
in and of itself, to originate, make, pass, and establish rules, 
regulations, ordinances, laws, customs, and criterions, for 
the good order, safety, governinent, conveniences, comlor, 
and control of said church, and for the punishment or (0! 
giveness of all offenses, relative to fellowship, according ( 
ehurch covenants.”’ 

Now, by a liberal interpretation of the third se- 
tion of the act incorporating the Church of the La'- 
ter Day Saints, it would not be difficult for inter 
ested citizens of Utah to insist that the power ( 
make laws, with all the binding force of legis! 


h pro- 
ates a most dan. 


id State, Which 
its therein, and 
( hurch of Jesys 


-tive enactments, is conferred upon the ecclesias- 


tical corporation, if the term ecclesiastical can be 
applied to a creation so anomalous. And the 
power even to declare war—for the safety of th 
church is to be looked to and regarded by the 
third section of the law—can be exercised by = 
corporation, without resorting to any far-fetche 
interpretation, and without any restraint at a”. 
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=, without dwelling upon the extraordinary pro- || 
goons of this statute, I insist that it is in viola- | 
a » of the Constitution of the United States, and | 
, a strong obligation rests upon us to repeal it. | 
‘And, Mr. Speaker, I presume it is to some of 

who extraordinary powers which are conferred | 
jpon this corporation by the statute to which I 

have adverted, that we may ascribe many of those 
outrageous and un paralleled transactions which 

have transpired in tah, to some of which allu- 

sion has already been made in the progress of this | 
discussion, and which are mentioned especially | 
in a charge delivered, some time since, by Judge | 
Cradlebaugh to a jury in that Territory. I read 

fom the National Intelligencer of May 24, 1859, | 
-opied from the Valley Tan, a paper published in | 
Salt Lake City, on the 12th April, the following: 


«In summing up the evidence in the cases of the mur- | 
gers of the Parishes and Potter, Judge Cradlebaugh said : 
«Until Leommenced the examination of the testimony 
in this case, [ always supposed that [ lived ina land of civil 
and religious liberty, in which we were secured by the Con- 
gitution of our country the rightto remove, at pleasure, 
fom one portion of our domain to another ; and also, that 
we enjoyed the privilege of worshiping God according to 
the dictates of Our Own conscience. But I regret to say 
that the evidence in this case clearly proves that, so far as 
Utah is concerned, | have been mistaken in such supposi- 
tion. Men are murdered here; coolly, deliberately, pre- || 
meditatedly murdered. ‘Their murder is deliberated and 
determined upon by church council meetings, and that, for | 
no other reason than that they had apostatized from your | 
church and were striving to leave the Territory. You are | 
the tools, the dupes, the instruments of a tyrannical church | 
despotism. ‘I'he heads of your church order and direct you. 
You are taught to obey their orders and commit these hor- || 
rid murders. Deprived of your liberty, you have lost your || 
manhood, and becoine the willing instruments of bad men. || 
[ say to you that it will be my earnest effort while with you 
to knock off your ecclesiastical shackles and set you free.’ ”’ || 


ih 


In order further to show the condition of affairs 
in Utah, growing out of the unrestrained action |} 
of that corporation, and the remarkable and the | 
dangerous powers conferred upon it, | read an || 
extract from the Prairie Beacon, published in Illi- 
uois, March 16, 1860, which was copied by ghat || 
paper from the St. Joseph Journal: 


“We have been shown a letter received bya gentleman | 

in this city from an officer of the Army, dated Camp Floyd, | 
February 15, 1860, and he reiterates what has been said | 
concerning the murders, and remarks: ‘ Private assassina- | 
tions have assumed quite an alarming position here. Be- | 
sides the cold-blooded murders I have written to you be- 
fore, one of Which rivals the most atrocious on the criminal | 
record, not long since a corporal in the seventh and a pri- 
vate in the fitth infantry, most excelient friends, received 
permission to take a ride, and after going a short distance | 
were set upon and murdered. Such is the inference, as the 
body of one, with his head severed from his body, was 
found near a Mormon town, and his companion and the | 
mules gone. There is nu doubt of the fact that the Mor- 
mons murdered them both for their mules and clothes, and 
then secreted one of the bodies, so as to make it appear | 
that he murdered his comrade and deserted, taking the 
inules with him. A corporal of dragoons having been 
missed, search was instituted, and his corpse was found || 
near camp, with three bullet holes in his head; and men || 
golng Out to walk or hunt have frequently been robbed of 
their coats, &c. Thus matters stand, and if the present 
Administration is considered weak and puerile in the Army, | 
who can be surprised at if?? | 
_“ Such being the facts in the case, how canany one help 
feeling that the Administration is ‘weak and puerile?? | 
Murders of the most atrocious kind are of daily occurrence, 
While the perpetrators go unpunished, and we learn from 
the telegrams that the papers are now ready and waiting the | 
signature of the Secretary of War to remove the Ariny, thie | 
only safeguard to our citizens. This done, the demons who 
now revel on the spoils of the slain will exterminate every 
one inthe valley who does not yield to the behests of the 
church, and acknowledge the lecherous old traitor, Brigham | 
Young, asa prophet. We sincerely hope that if they do | 
remove the troops, Congress will take the matter in hand || 
and have them replaced, with additional strength, in Salt 
Lake City, and when a murder is committed, ferret it out 
and execute the offender. The memory of the Mountain 
Meadow massacre is still fresh in our minds, of whole fam- 
ilies destroyed, of young girls violated and then murdered, 
and the murderers walking the streets of Salt Lake City, 
With the garments of: their victims upon their persons. 
These are facts that ery aloud for vengeance, and it will 
Come after this present imbecile Administration goes out of 
power, if not before. 

“Just at this time the Army at that point should be 
Strengthened, not removed. From the extract published 
a/ove, it will be seen that murders are on the increase. 
a Why withdraw the troops? It will be a virtual ac- 

howledgment that the United States is too weak to pro- 
tect the lives and property of its citizens on the plains or 
in the vales of Utah. By this move they leave them to the 
ween - set of fiends, who know no mercy, no law, but | 
am tun and plunder at will. Truly, this is a terrible 
its cae airs, and much to be deplored. But instead of | 
Geren ing better, it is daily growing worse. The present | 
Seeman: (Cc ummings) isa mere cipher, and moves and 
on 8 at the dictation of the Prophet, who is, in fact, the | 
; cr and dictator of Utah, and who never loses an oppor- 
unity te anney and injure the eitizens of the State.” | 





Judge, in his charge to a jury in Utah. 


| marked by the Cincinnati Enquirer, is unparalleled. 


Such are the statementsin the public prints; and 
simifar to it was the statement made some time 
previously, as | have shown, by a United States 
It would 
not be difficult to multiply evidences of the many 
atrocities which are said to have been perpetrated 


| in that remote and unique region of our country; 


but I forbear to do so; though with the permis- 
sion of the House I desire to have incorporated 
in my remarks a statement taken from the Na- 
tional Union, a paper published at Winchester, 
Kentucky, dated 16th March, 1860, and copied 
by that paper from the Lexington Observer and 
Reporter, which I ask the House to consider as 
being read. 

The statement is as follows: 

“ Arrairs IN Uran.—The editor of the Valley Tan, an 
American paper publishedin Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
has been active in exposing the atrocities of the Mormon 
church, has received a warning from the city Mormon au 
thorities, that they will not be responsible for his personal 
safety—the English of which is that they will see that he is 
put out of the way. The editor meets these threats defi- 
antly. He says: 

*** In addition to that statement, I will add that murder 
has been sanctioned from the pulpit of the Mormon taber 
nacle in this city ; and there is incontestable proot ou record 
that men have been murdered In this Territory, whose death 
was deliberated about, and decided on, in a meeting or 
meetings over which a person holding a high, position in 
the Mormon church presided ; and if any one sé@s proper 


| to deny this statement, the records shall be fortheoming. It 


is on record, further, that atrocities have been committed 
against the person of aman in this Territory, compared with 
which murder would be tender Kindness, and that eecclesi- 
astical authorities were also concerned in this transaction. 
If this is denied, the proof shall also be produced.’ 

** The state of things which exists in Utah, it is well re- 
No 


such despotism exists on the face of the earth. The coun 


| tryis no more under the authority of the laws of the United 
| States than Turkey and China. 
| been made by United States judges, attorneys, and mar 


The efforts which have 


|| shals, to exercise jurisdiction, have been resisted by the 
| Mormons, and have proved utter failures. 


These officials 
have mostly come home and abandoned the Territory, as 
they have not been supported by a military force, without 
which nothing can be done. It has been proved beyond 
a doubt that the Arkansas emigrants—over one hundred in 
number—who were massacred at Mountain Meadow, met 
their destruction from the Mormons, who instigated and 
bribed the Indians in its perpetration. The investigations 
of Judge Cradiebaugh were conclusive on this point. 

“It is disgraceful to the nation that it has allowed such 
atrocities to go unpunished, and that it has submitted to 
see its Constitution and laws set aside in one of its Terri- 
tories, and a foreign despotism established in its stead. We 


| trust to see an immediate effort made in Congress to break 


up this nest of traitors who have denied the authority in 
Utah; to establish fully and completely American laws 
there, and bring to punishment those who have trainpled 
them under foot. We have little doubt, from what we learn 
from gentlemen who have been in Utah, and are convers- 
ant with the Mormon hierarchy, thatan honest judicial in- 
vestigation there would show that its leaders are eminently 
worthy of the gallows.” 


These statements, containing as they do the 
latest intelligence from Utah, establish the fact 
that the citizens of that Territory are becoming 
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Ho. or Reps, 
power to supeFvise the legislation of that Terri- 
tory is expressly reserved in the act of Congress 
creating the Territory; and this supervisory con- 
trol implies a duty on the part of Congress to 
see that its legislation is not inconsistent with or 
violative of the Constitution. I apprehend no 
scruples can exist in any mind whatever as to 
our authority to repeal the statute, when Con- 
gress never parted with its right to govern Utah, 
but expressly retained it in the organic act, as 
has been customary in most, if not all, the acts 
organizing territorial governments, The power 
to repeal is im this case unquestionable; and it 
was exercised by Congress in the case of Florida, 
adverted to by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Lamar.] It was also exercised in reference 
to the statutes passed in Wisconsin and lowa, 
referred to in the report which I had the honor 
to submit from the Judiciary Committee. I do 
not think it necessary to enter into any elaborate 
discussion of the question. The repeal would 
not, by the remotest possibility, al maintain, 
affect any right or violate any principle, because, 
as already stated, the power of repeal was re- 
served. ‘The charter of incorporation derives its 
only efficacy from the organic act. As a legal 
proposition, it was, beyond all controversy, passed 
subject to that act. Its repeal will invade noth- 
ing that can be regarded as a vested right, and 
the duty to repeal 1s imperative, in view of the 
atrocities perpetrated under Mormon authority. 
If the men of Utah are—as they are represented 
to be by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Tuayver]} who addressed the House yesterday— 
men of more than ordinary intelligence; men who 
will compare favorably with a large majority 
of the people of the United States, why, then, I 
regard the duty to repeal this statute, the duty 
to arrest the progress of murder and every out- 
rage in the catalogue of crime, as being stronger 
in proportion to the character of the offenders 
and their capacity for mischief. If they were ig- 
norant and deluded persons, some degree of char- 

Jed to their follies and their 


crimes. But if they are men of the exalted in- 


|| tellectual status ascribed to them by the gentleman 


| from Massachusetts, then the sooner we annul 


the unhallowed license under which they claim 
to act, the better; because such men are, in every 
conceivable point of view, most dangerous, and 
no human foresight can predict to what extremity 
of infamy these crimes may be carried. 

The question stillrecurs: Shall polygamy and 


| murder be tolerated by the implied approval of 


more and more emboldened in crime, and will, I: 


hope, satisfy the mind of the House that this stat- 
ute ought to be repealed; that to continue it in 
operation will be to give license to the most dia- 
bolical deeds; as, by these and other proofs, it 
has been incontestably established that under it 
abuses of an extraordinary nature have been com- 
mitted; that murders and robberies have been per- 
petrated with perfect impunity, and with the sanc- 
tion and authority of the so-called Church of Latter 
Day Saints. These and similar charges have been 
repeated for years; they are ‘* wafted to us by 


| ity of the church in Utah. 


every wind under the whole heaven;”’ they go to || 


| show that enormities in Utah are fearfully upon 
| the increase; and the question is presented: has | 


Congress no power to prevent the continuance | 


and the accumulation of such outrages? What- 
ever doubt may exist as to the power to prohibit 
polygamy in a Territory, no doubt can be reason- 
ably entertained as to the authority of Congress 


to repeal the Utah statute; for, by the sixth sec- | 


tion of the act of 1850, organizing the Territory, | 
it is provided that ‘all the laws passed by the | 
Legislative Assembly and Governor shall be sub- | 


mitted to the Congress of the United States, and 


if disapproved shall be null and of no effect.”? | 
the seventeenth section of the act enti- | 
tled ** An act to establish a territorial government 


And by 


for Utah,’ it ree that ‘* the Constitution 
and laws of the United States are hereby extended 
over and declared to be in force in said Territory 


| 


| 





of Utah, so far as the same, or any provision || 


thereof, may be applicable ’’’ Here, then, 


the || 


the Government of the United States ? Shall men 
be permitted, under the name of religion, to band 
themselves together as a great corporate body, 
and in the name of that religion, to commit every 
offense known to the catalogue of crime? To 
ask these questions is only to answer them with- 
out a dissenting voice. [know not, Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps we never will know, the extent to which 
these murders have been committed by the author- 
I hold in my hand a 
paper published in Utah, entitled the Valley Tan, 
and dated February 29, 1860, containing a long 
description, over the signature of William H. 
Rodgers, of the fearful, awful, terrible massacre, 
in September, 1857, at the Mountain Meadows, 
of more than one hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren; being a portion of the citizens of the United 
States who were emigrating through that coun- 
try. The disguise of Indians was resorted to for 
the purpose of enabling the assassins to accom- 
plish their crime; and a high in oe 
m the Mormon church are directly implicated, 
It was one of the most fearful crimes that was 
ever perpetrated on this continent. 

But itis far, very far, from being the only crime 
committed in Utah, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing staterfient, taken from the Chattanooga 
Gazette, of March 17, 1860: 


“The following picture, by a southern gentleman, of the 
céndition of affairs there, will not fail to excite a feeling 
of indignation in the heart of every man: ‘The Church’ 
has ordered and executed two hundred and sixteen mur - 
ders, within the sound of a cannon of this city, since the Ist 
of March, 1857. ‘The Church ’ has ordered and executed 
the murder of seven hundred and eight emigrants passing 
from the East to California since 1850. “The Church’ aceu- 
mulated by the operation $1,200,000 worth of money, goods, 
and live stock. ‘The Church’ ordered, and its bishops an 
strikers executed, the dreadful massagre at Mountain Mea- 
dows, two hundred miles south of this, of one hundred and 
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own laws, if they ever were changed, and to adapt | ples established in the Dred Scott deci 
them to society, in its different stages, according they may do so, as I contend, without any vio] 
to His own pleasure. tion of any of the doctrines insisted upon ly >a 


cre of half a dozen emigrant trains last July and August, 
one hundred miles north of this, in which many lost their 
lives, the survivors living on the charity of the army at 


361Tn Cona....1sT SEss. Polygamy in the Territories—Mr. Nelson. Ho. or Reps. 

a ae ae ee SSS ll 
xtee *ir way from ArKansas to Califor- p g 

sinvenn emigpante on thete way fa m Arfhaeee 10 Dean. | and that, as sych, He had a right to change His | colleague from Tennessee, because of the princi. 


sion; and 


Camp Floyd, and on that of the chief justice, Judge Seite. Polygamy and incest, in the early period of the | and by the South; for that decision sive aa 
numbervorenttletne paxtsunmer, withintenmilesofcamp || History of the world, may not have been criminal, | speaking of territory acquired—(sce 19 Howard’ 

eTaao | P 3 nh @, J d ss Z a 
Floyd, by ruuning their cattle off at night while in camp, because they may have been permitted for wise | Reports Supreme 


ourt United States, pp. 445 


and concealing them for several days in the ravines and 
mountains, till the owners had to give up searching for them, 
and go their winding way. The catle, mules, or horses 
were then quietly driven to the * Church herd,’ which now 
nttunbers its thousands. ‘The pliant tools who execute this 
were coinposed of what are known as ‘ Danites,’ or the 


‘Herds of Dan,’ or as ‘ Destroying Angels,’ headed and || of one’s wife, among the people of Israel, by a ent and representative, the Federal Gove 
commanded by tried and chosen leaders, and numbering at te & b peop ’ ag P 1 Government, Who in 


present about six hundred and forty, rank and file. Their writing of divorcement, was only permitted be- fact acquired the territory in question, and the Government 
y, i" ; 


. . . 4 holds it for their common use until it s nat 
long-tried and favorite leader, ‘ Bill Hickman,’ appearing || Cause of the hardness of their hearts. And I doubt with the other States as a member rion Associated 
to be not so zealous in plundering for ‘the Church,’ was || not that, if the instances given in the Bible of the “ But until that time arrives, it is undoubtediy 

placed under severe police surveillance, and some very Y necessary 


: ; existence of polygamy are carefully examined, it | that some government should be established, ; 
clever Gentile merchants in this city had all their animals . ©. : : organize society, and to protect tl ed, in order to 
: b ‘ , > ge ‘ . » > 2 ie Z j P he inh 
stolen on the night of the 18th of December last. Hickman, will be seen that, in some form or othe r, the dis ’ habitants in their 


: . . ersous and property ; and as the people of the United s 

on learning it, ordered them brought back, which was done || pleasure of Heaven ae anna, a in - | ee oy ics thls uation Gtily rceam the ieee States 
in eight bours; but in eighthours more poor Hickman suf- || form of conjugal unhappiness, the rebellion an represented them, and through which they s ‘hich 
fered the penalty of ‘the Chureh,’ being assassinated in Jue PI P ; 8 y spoke and acteq 


disobedience of children, the obliteration of the | when the Territory was obtained, it was not only wi 
the street. | Y Within 


liek ae co |, the scope of its powers, but it was its dut 
“<The Church’ requires, by its creed, polygamy and in- || T¢ligious sentiment, or some spr edy and effectual roe catoutiiniemeh a government as would eneie such 
cest. Uncle and niece are married, cohabit, and breed chil. |) punishment. | som 


' ' ; ea . o by whose authority they acted to regp the advanta ‘ 
dren ; half-brother and sister, step-father and daughter, do Without claiming, as I have said, the ability, || cipated from its acquisition, and to-gather there a po pala. 
the same; a widow, with all her daughters by a deceased pepala. 


ale, Gadde des ak dnaad ate: At tesa cadaaiae, tor {1 from any habits of investigation, to mect this | tion ween would enable it to assume the position t0 which 
Main, are marrive the same man, and breed children by . ce n oh: s it was «destined among the States of the Union. “ 

him. “The Church? fund now reaches the enormousamount || Portion of the argument, which has been sprung | to acquire necessarily carries with it the ore 
of $5,000,009, all of which is in the control of the vicege- || uponus by my distinguished colleague, as itshould Preserva 


5 | : , and apply to the purposes for which it was acquired. * 
rent, Brigham. ‘The money is mostly on deposit, about |) be treat@, 1 think 1 may safely say that, in my || form of government to be established necessarily rested is 
as follows: In New York city, $200,000; in other parts of |) pumble judgment, whenever any question of mor- , the discretion of Congress. It was their duty to establish 
the United States, about two hundred thousand dollars; in || ee ae S 


London, #1,000,000 ; in Liverpool, $500,000; and the bal. als is involved, the law of God is the only uner- the one that would be best suited for the protection and 8e- 


: ; : curity of the citizens of the United States, and o 

ance in Glasgow, Copenhagen, Manchester, Australia, and ring and unvarying standard of right and wrong. taauvenia might be authorized to take up their on — 
other portions of Europe. ‘Phe professed object of these || | know of no higher law than that. I know of |, and that must always depend upon the existing condition 
Mormons in assembling out here, is to enjoy their religion ; 


) | no superior power to that; and when He tells us | of the Territory, as to the number and character of jts jy. 
there real object is, and was from the beginning, to plun- . . ' habitants, and their situation in the Territory 
der, rob, murder, and give unrestrained liberty to all the || that this offense is wrong; that He does not per- ’ y- In some 


d c os hg a iy i age cases a government, consisting of persons appointed by 

lower and baser passions of corrupt nature. We who have || mit it; that He sees fit to prohibit it; it is our | Federal Goverment, would eet Sleaves tee nae 
studiously studied their daily walks, examined their legis- || duty, if we respect Him, if we respect [{is laws, | the Territory, when the inhabitants were few and scattered 
lative grants, their chureh creeds and practices, their sa- || 4 


rdf psi nder obedience i Q and new to one another. In other instances, it wou 
cred and terrible executions, their midnight assassins, and and desire to render obedience to His commands, . Id be 


- te 2 more advisable to commit the powers of self-governme 
the antecedents and character of their leaders, strikers, and | to yield our submission to that mandate without ine people who had settled in the Territory, as being the 
assistants, know this to be true. You in the States, living uestioning the propriety or impropriety ofit. As | most competent to determine what was best for their own 
under reasonable laws of restraint, enacted and acquiesced 


_s os oe aa Lis creatures, we have a right to do nothing else. interests. But some form of civil authority would be abso- 
in by the popular voice, thin 1 partial revelations we » On : y necess y i s ‘civili iety 
ha m winds ort too monstrous to paladen. Several of the old A nd when He te Ils us that 7 ought to avoid the —— Seat . ae nee pore See ri 


is - + and prepare it to become a State ; and what is the best for 
members of the once famous band of robbers, under the || COMMISSION of this offense, and that He prohibits mu © saab depend on the condition of the Territory a 
lead of Jolin Murrel, known in history as the land pirates || it, 1t 1s our duty todo what He tellsus. Butit | the time, and the choice of the mode must depend upon the 
of the Weat, are now in Utah, and are the fearful and mid- 


wr ; . id- || requires no blind or slavish submission on our | exercise ofadiscretionary power by Congress, acting within 
wightexecutioners of the will and behestot ‘the Church. part to believe, what the evidence of centuries as the scope of its constitutivnal authority, and not infringing 


re . . . aR © Eee ce eo é upon the rights of person or rights of property of the citizen 
_ Inview of thedisclosuresmade inthatstatement, || well as the observation and experience of every | wio might go there to reside, or for any other lawful pur- 
it seems to me that there would be just as much || enlightened man has established, that the very || pose. it was acquired by the exercise of this discretion, 


legic and as much propriety in asserting that any |, highest degree of wisdom was displayed in the and it must be held and governed in like manner, until itis 
given number of men might band themselves to- || restriction, from the beginning of the world, of || fitted to bea State.”” 
gether as robbers, murderers, and thieves, and || the marriage relation to two persons only; and || And there, as I conceive, is the distinction be- 
call that their religion, as to say that the people || that it is of the utmost consequence to society || tween the power of Congress over the subject of 
of Utah can, by joining together under the desig- || that this institution should be preserved as it was || slavery in the Territories, and the power of Con- 
nation of ** Latter Day Saints,” claim an especial |) originally created, and thatevery protection should || gress over the subject of crime. One involves the 
irotection under the provisions of the laws of the || be placed around it which can be afforded by the || right of property, with which Congress cannot 
United States. inks therefore, Mr. Speaker, | || majesty of the law, or the power and efficacy of || interfere; the other involves a matter within the 
submit there can be no difficulty in the mind of || a sound and well-regulated public opinion. jurisdiction of Congress, as has always been hicld; 
any gentleman on this floor as to the propriety of and the right to define and punish crimes—the 
repealing this act of incorporation. ee Tuvnspay, April 5, 1860. latter having been early exercised—as was well 

I proceed to the consideration of the principal Mr. NELSON, resuming his remarks, said: and ably argued by the distinguished, and, I may 
question, which has been so much discussed in this = ame S say, highly conscientious and independent Repre- 
{ . Mr. Speaker, I have stated already, that Ido not 2 ae 

ouse—the question as to the first section— | concnrin the arevments Which have been pee- || eaters trom the State of Virginia, (Mr. Mu- 
whether itisourduty,and whether we have power, at : Aiatiaiiahill tiene’ (Mr. Ern- son.] Lagree with him fully in his argument; 
to prohibit polygamy in the Territories of the || ere oy ny ese e eae oe an aim: and in addition to what has been said by him in 

eS ’ . ae . eRIDGE.| During the time to which I am limited . 4 

United States? In approaching the consideration || .".” . ee 3 regard to the crimes act of 1790, (1 United States 

Poh: or is Sigh : it will be impossible for me to answer those argu- 
of this question, Mr. Speaker, I may be permitted ‘nts atleneth. While declaring his purpose to || Statutes at Large, 113,) I beg leave to say that 
to say that I do not concur with my colleague, on fs ” e bill 1 his wunaiannd a a as | |) there are various other sections of that act which 
{Mr. Ernenier,] either in the argument he has || *° ld er 1} ; ada: fs a el ie contain phraseology showing that it was the in- 
made, or in the spirit of levity, as it seems tp me, || an ee aes Sas of has eech he sub- || tention to legislate upon the subject of crimes in 
in which he treated this subject, in every point of || # tially ae ad rh ellowine th P announced || the Territories, as well as in the arsenals, dock- 
view in which he seemed to regard it. shall or nee Po eroes * one ards, and other places specifically enumerated 
endeavor to treat it with all gravity and serious- . ae aban uit . a aia . in the Constitution, as will be seen by the follow- 
nosh; for I regard it, in its political aspect, and in || .,.f,teticye,tincerly; however that whoever rates OF | ing citations: 
its moral bearing, as a question of exceedingly || gressional power involved in passing it, that man will not || Section thirteen punishes maiming ‘ within eny 
great importance, and one which ought to receive || be in a position hereafter to deny consistently that Con- || of the places upon the land under the sole and ez- 
the most anxious, earnest, and serious attention || £fess, by unfriendly legislation upon this and kindred sub- | elusive jurisdiction of the United States, or upon the 
of any deliberative assembly, who, in the dis- jects, may cripple slavery in the Territories. high seas, in any vessel belonging to the United 
charge of its duty, is called upon to act in respect Against this proposition I respectfully enter my |, States, or to any citizen or citizens thereof.” 
to it. || dissent. To vote for this bill does not, by any || Section fourteen punishes the forgery of “any 

i shall not, Mr. Speaker, endeavor to answer |, means, involve the slavery question, as I will pres- | certificate, indent, or other public security of the 
all the remarks that have been made by my col- || ently show more fully. United States,’’ without any reference whatever 
league on this question. A portion of his argu- My colleague seemed to be especially desirous || to the place where the offense was committed. 
ment would be more ably and appropriately an- || to satisfy the Democratic portion of the House Section fifteen punishes the stealing of any 
swered by a wiser and better man than myself— | that they could not with propriety vote for the || record, writ, or other proceedings in any of the 
by some one whose calling and pursuits would || bili. Now, sir, regarding thisas a question above | courts of the United States. i 
lead him more satisfactorily and authoritatively || party, and outside of party, and desiring as I do Section sixteen punishes larceny ‘‘ within any 
to give the requisite reply. ButI may be aout | that this bill shall be passed by a vote as nearly | of the places under the sole and exclusive urisdic- 
as the matter has been alluded to, to say that | unanimous as we can make it, [ can have no ob- || tion of the United States, or upon the high seas. 
whatever practices may have been tolerated under || jection, as a matter of course, that the Republi- Section seventeen punishes receivers within any 
what is called the Old Testament dispensation, || cans shall vote for the bill upon their own doctrine, || part of the jurisdiction of the United States. as 


reasons—for reasons very obvious to us,and, still | 449:) 
better known to Him who holds the power of || « But, as we have before said, it was acquired by the Ge 

regulation in His hands. Afterwards, sir, they | ¢ral Government, as the representative and trustee of te 
were tolerated, but we are told that “in the be- | People of the United States, and it must therefore be jeig 


_— vom ; in that character for their common and e 
, 9? . : qual benefit ; 
ginning it was not so;’’ and even the putting away | jt was the people of the several States, acting through thon 


for 
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whatever social relations may have been permitted || that Congress has unlimited power to govern the || aforesaid. roe a ; 
veior to the advent of our Saviour, it is sufficient | Territories. I am willing that Democrats shall || Section eighteen punishes ‘* perjury in any sul", 
fer us to know thal Me is the supreme Lawgiver; | vote for it, notwithstanding the argument of my || controversy, matter, or cause in any of 
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ae n pursuant to the laws of the United 
Sral "Tada - ‘ 
~ Section twenty-one, as to bribery; section twen- 
vwtwo, as to obstruction of process; and section 
cwenty-three, as to rescue, are not applied to any 
epecial place, and were evidently designed to in- 
-iyde every place over which the United States has 
srisdiction. 





“None of these offenses are specifically men- | 
ioned in the Constitution ; and the right to legis- | 


‘in regard to them is not derived from any spe- 


Louisiana [Mr. Tayor] contended for. 


Consequently, I maintain that the arguments | 


which have been made, that the crimes act of 1790 
was intended to have a special HL to the 
gsenals, forts, dock-yards, and 

Columbia, cannot be sustained, inasmuch as the 


reading of that act shows clearly that it was the | 


‘tention of Congress to legislate in respect to 
lik . - ene 

every species of crime they saw fit to prohibit, 
for every place over which Congress has exclu- 


give jurisdiction. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I differ with my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. Ernerince] as to the dis- | 


unction he has taken between crimes which are 
mala in se and those which are mala prohibita. 
My colleague argued that polygamy is not a 
crime malumin se, but is acrime malum prohibitum. 
With the consent of the House, | will incorporate 
into my remarks a quotation from Blackstone’s 
rectness of the position I have taken, that polyg- 
amy is a crime malum in se, and showing that my 
colleague Was in error when he asserted the con- 
rary. 





tion is lueidly stated in the following paragraphs: 


« With regard to the first of these, the declaratory part of | 


the municipal law, this depends not so much upon the law 


of revelation or of nature as upon the wisdom and will of | 


the legislator. This doctrine, which before was slightly 
touched, deserves & more particular explication. ‘Tiiose 
riguts, then, Which God and nature have established, and 


are therefore called natural rights, such as are life and lib- | 


city, need not the aid of human laws to be more effectually 
invested in every man than they are; neither do they re- 
ceive any additional strength when declared by the muni- 
cipal laws to be inviolable. On the contrary, no human 
legislature has power to abridge or destroy them, unless 
the owner shall himself commit some act that amounts to 
afurieiture. Neither do Divine or natural duties (such as, 
for instance, the worship of God, the maintenance of chil- 
dren, and the like) receive any stronger sanction from be- 
ing also declared to be duties by the law of the land. ‘The 
case is the same as to crimes and misdemeanors that are 
forbidden by the superior laws, and therefore styled mala 
inse, such as murder, theft, and perjury; which contract 


no additional turpitude from being declared unlawful by | 


Uic interior legislature ; for that legislature in all these cases 
acts only, as Was before observed, in subordination to the 
great Luwgiver, transcribing and publishing His precepts. 
Sv Uiat, upon the whole, the declaratory part of the muni- 
‘ipl law has no foree or operation at all with regard to 
actions that are naturally and intrinsically right or wrong. 


* But, with regard to things in themselves indifferent, the | 


case is entirely altered. ‘hese become either right or 


Wrong, just or unjust, duties or misdemeanors, according | 
as tie municipal legislator sees proper, for promoting the | 


Wellare of the society, and more effectually carrying on the 
purposes of civil life. Thus our own cominon law has de- 
clared that the goods of the wife do instantly, upon mar- 
riage, become the property and right of the husband ; and vur 
Staiute law has declared all monopolies a publit offense ; 
yet that right and this offense have no foundation in nature, 


but are merely created by the law for the purposes of civil || 
society. And sometimes, where the thing itself has its rise || 
‘rom the law of nature, the particular circumstances and 


mod 


¢ of doing it become right or wrong, as the laws of the 
land shall direct. Thus, for instanee, in civil duties, obe- 


dienee to superiors is 2 ; r revealed as we » t 
> to supe s is the doctrine of revealed as well as || © ; ; 
P = oe Some + || Slavery and the rights of staveholders are protected by the | 


| Constitution of the United States, and by au appeal to the | 


natural religion; but who those superiors shall be, and in 
What circumstances, or to what degrees they shail be 
obeyed, it is the province of human laws to determine. And 
£0 as to injuries or crimes, it must be left to our own legis- 
lature to decide in what cases the seizing another’s ¢attle 
shall amount to a trespass or a theft; and where it shall be 
8 justifiable action, as when a landlord takes them by way 


of distress for rent.” 

In prohibiting polygamy, we shail act only ‘in 
subordination to the great Lawgiver, transcribing 
and publishing His precepts.” He has said, 

‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’’ He has au- 
thorized marriage alone with one person at the 
same time, and when the relation is extended 


and is consequently malum in se. 


everting, for a moment, to the crimes act of | 


1799, I beg leave also to call the attention of the 


should have been mentioned in‘another place, and 
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rts of the United States, or in any deposi- 


é« grant of power, such as the able jurist from | 


the District of 


Commentaries, sustaining conclusively the cor- | 


In i Wendell’s Blackstone, 53, 54, the distine- | 


| therefore cease ; 


| dozens of members who have not had opportunity 


ee, oe . ° 
further against His law, it becomes adulterous, 


use toa remark made by Judge Catron, which 


Polygamy in the Territories 


which furnishes a conclusive answer to the views 
entertained by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
{Mr. Tayvor,] and others who hold thatthe crimes 
act of 1790 was not intended to apply to the Ter- 
ritories. He says, in 19 Howard, p. 522: 

_ “itis due to myself to say, that itis asking much of a 
judge, who has for nearly twenty years been exercising ju- 
risdiction from the western Missouri line to the Rocky 
Mountains, and, on this understanding of the Constitution, 
inflicting the extreme penalty of death for crimes commit 
ted where the direct legislation of Congress was the only 
rule, to agree that he had been all the while acting in mis- 
take, and as a usurper.”’ 

It may be remarked further that Congress has 
exercised the power now in question by making 
polygamy a felony in the District of Columbia, 
punishable, for the first offense, by an imprison- 
ment of not less than two nor more than seven 
years, and forthe second, of not less than five 
nor more than twelve years. 

. “x aoe . 

The position which has been assumed here in 
argument, thata law creatinga Territory is acom- 


| pact between the United States and the Territory, 


is not tenable. The Constitution of the United 
States may be in the nature of acompact between 
the States and the General Government; so, 
when a State is created, the law creating it may 
be aco et between the Government and that 
State; but I deny, Mr. Speaker, that a law cre- 
ating a Territory isa compact between the United 
States and the territorial government. What ari 
the Territories? They are the creatures of Con- 
gress; they are the mere agents of Congress. Any 
authority delegated to Territorial Legislatures is, | 
in its nature, revokable at the pleasure of Con- 
gress, unless the right of revocation is expressly 
renounced. I maintain that the idea of a compact 
does not apply to them, as has been argued in 
opposition to this bill, because they have no po- 
litical rights under the Constitution, and, while in 
a state of pupilage, can enjoy those rights only 
which are delegated to or conferred upon them 
by Congress. 

I must, within the brief time allotted to me, 
run rapidly over the other grounds of opposition 
taken in the course of this discussion. Having 


| shown that Congress has the power to pass this 


statute, and having stated my dissent to the prop- 
osition assumed by my colleague, [Mr. Erner- 
iwer,] I beg leave to add, without taking up any 
time on the question, that, in common as I be- | 
lieve with most, if not all, the Whig er Opposi- 
tion Representatives on this floor from Tennes- 
see, I hold to the correctness of the proposition 
that was announced in the Opposition platform 
in the last gubernatorial contest in our own State, 
and which is substantidliy the same as that put | 


| forth in the Democratic platform. 


The Opposition resolution, adopted on the 29th 


March, 1859, is in the following words: 


©2. That while we will maintain with unwavering firm- 
ness our constitutional rights in relation to slavery, we be- | 
lieve that the further agitation of the question tends to no | 
practical good to any portion of the country, and should 
regarding the principle as settled that the | 
people of the Territories, when they come to fori a con 


|| stitution and establish a State government, shall decide the 


question for themselves.*’ 


The Democratic resolution, adopted on the 17th 


_of March, 1859, is similar in principle, though 


stronger in its phraseology. It is as follows: 

* Resolved, That we are satisfied with the views an 
nounced by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
celebrated case of * Dred Scott,’ on the rights of slavehold- 
ers and the status of slavery in the Territories, and are will- 
ing to abide by the principles announced in that decision. 


action of the judicial tribunals of the Union, until the form- 
ation of a constitution by the people of a Territory, and | 
then the State must decide for itself on that as well as other 
legitimate subjects of government.” 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. If my colleague will per- 
mit me, I will say a word. 
Mr. COBB. The gentleman from Tennessee 


has already made one speech, while there are 


to speak to this question. I am one of those who 
have not had a chance to define my position. If 
I had three minutes’ time it would be all 1 would 
want. If all those who have not spoken on this 
question are to be still kept off the floor, I must | 
insist that those who have already spoken shall 
keep their mouths shut. 
he SPEAKER. If objection be made, the | 
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ject. 


| than by the labor of bis hands. 
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Mr. COBB. I will not object, if I can get three 
minutes for myself. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
rass my colleague. 
interrogatory. 

Mr. COBB. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. My colleague assumes 
that he differs from me. I do not think that we 
differ materially. I desire, however, to ask my 
colleague whether, if he assumes Congress has 
the power to punish crimes in a Territory such 
as he has enumerated, he does not think Congress 
has the power to extend the punishment fixed to 
slaves? I ask him whether negroes in a Territory 
are not amenable to such law as this Congress 
may pass defining and punishing offenses? 

Mr. NELSON. Most unquestionably [ think, 
Mr. Speaker, that since the decision in the Dred 
Scott case—a decision made by the hichest tri- 
bunal in our own country and in the world; by 
the only tribunal which is recognized as the final 
arbiter on questions of constitutional law; a de- 
cision which I think was made directly unon the 
point before the court, and not an obiter dictum, 
as arguments In various parts of the country have 
assumed—lI say, sir, upon that decision, that I 
hold Congress has no power to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the Territories; because 
that institution is recornized, in some form o1 
other, in three different places in the Constitution: 
first, in the provision as to the rendition of fugi- 
tives from labor; se condly, in the representatl mn 
founded upon the ownership of slaves; and third- 
ly, the recognition of the African slave trade, and 
the power vested in Congress to abolish it. Be- 
lieving that it is the duty of every good citizen— 
every truly patriotic man—to yield a ready obe- 
dience to the decisions of the highest tribunal of. 
the land, I think we ought all to be content with 
the announcement that has been made there as to 
what is the law—what are our constitutional 
rights—what are our respective duties on the sub- 
Iam satisfied with it. The learning, the 
integrity, the independence, of that exalted tri- 
bunal, which could have had no motive under 
heaven to mislead it, should command the con- 
fidence and respect of the whole country; and 
every law-abiding man who reflects that there 
must be some point at which litigation is to cease, 
some period when strife must terminate, ought to 
be satisfied avith it. 

Having shown that Congress has the power to 
pass this statute, 1 shall demonstrate the neces- 
sity of it, ifany further demonstration be requisite, 
by calling the attention of the Hlouse—without 
referring to matters of older date—to the startling 
disclosures made by Judge Cradlebaugh, in his 
recent speech at Circleville, Ohio, a part of which, 
with the permission of the House, | shall cause 
to be inserted in the printed report of my remarks, 
The portion of the speech referred to is taken by, 
me from the Nashville Daily News of March 25, 
1860, and is as follows: 


I do not want to embar- 
I only want to propound ar 


“Utran anp MormonismM.—Mr. John Cradicbaugh, as- 
sistant judge of the Territory of Utah, being on a visit to 
Circleville, Obio, his native place, addressed the citizens 
of that town, on Thursday last, upon Utaliand Mormonism. 
From a very full report of his speech, published in the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, we take the following passage : 

“Its Origin. —This wretched sect had its origin in an 
eccentricity of a man named Spaulding, who had failed as 
preacher and shop keeper, and who thought he would write 
an historical novel. He had asmattering of biblical knowl- 
edge, and he chose for his subject ‘ The History of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel.? The whole was supposed to be commu- 
nicated by Indians, and the last of the serics was nained 
Mormon, representing that he had buried the book. It was 
a large, ponderous volume, dull, tedious, and interminable, 
marked by ignorance and folly. Spaulding made many 
efforts to get it printed, but the work was so utterly flat, 
stupid, and insipid, that no publisher would undertake to 
bring it before the world. Poor Spaulding at length went to 
his grave, and his manuscript remained a neglected roll in 
the possession of his widow. 

* But now arose Joe Smith, more ready to live by his wits 
This Bmith early in life 
manifested a turn for pious frauds. He had been engaged 
in several wrestling matches with the devil, and had been 


| conspicuous for his wonderful experience in religion at cer 
| tain revivals. 


He announced that he had dug up the book 
of Mormon, that taught the true religion ; and this was no 
other but the poor Spaulding manuscript, which he had pur 
loined from the house of the widow. In his unserupulous 
hands the manuscript of Spaulding was designed to cause 
an august apostacy : he made it the basis of Mormonic«in. 


| Joe Smith beeame a prophet, and the founder of a religious 


sect; the president of a swindling bank; the builder of 
the city of Nauvoo; the mayor of the city; general of the 


gentleman from Tennessee cannot take the floor. || armies of Israel; candidate for the Presideacy of the Uni- 
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ted States; and finally, the martyr, as the Saints choose to 
call him. But the truth is, that his villainies brought down 
upon him the vengeance of the pt ople of [linois and Mis 
souri, and his career was brought to an end by his being 
shot while be was confined in jail atCarthage. It wasun 
fortunate that such was his end, tor his followers raised the 
old ery of martyrdom and persecution ; and, as has always 
prove d, “ the biood of the martyr was the seed of thechurch.’ 

“ Polygemy Introduced.— Before the death of Smith, he 
had made polygamy a dogma of the ereed, though the Book 
of Mormon had condemned tt. That was rather hard to get 
out of; but itis one of the tenets of the church that a new 
revelation does away with old revelation : hence Joe Smith, 
by virtue of his power as prophet, seer, and revelator, an 
nounced a new revelation ordaining polygamy as one of its 
doctrines. So repugnant was this to all human belief and 
sense of virtue that he did not venture to make it public ; 
he dreaded its effect upon his people as upon those beyond ; 
but he made it known to a few of the leaders, and he and 
they proceeded to put it to practice. It was charged upon 
them often, but they denied it, and they denied it long alter 
it had gradually spread among them, and come to be a com 
mon practice; and it was only atter they had placed the 
desertand Rocky Mountains between them and civilization 
that they confessed it. Then they not only confessed it, 
but openly and boldly advocated it as the religion of Utah. 
Polygamy, then, is now the rule, monogamy is the excep 
tion to the rule among them, ‘This doctrine is preached 
from the pulpit—it is taught everywhere. 

** Education and Habits.—The lite education the chil 
dren get, consists in preparing them for the reception of 
polygamy. So at variance is that practice with all the in 
stinets of humanity, that it has to be pressed upon the people 
with great assiduity as a part of their religious duty. ‘To 
prepare the women for the reception of the revolting prac- 
tice, it is necessary to brutalize them by destroying their 
modesty. ‘The sentiment of love is ridiculed, cavalier gal- 
lantry and attentions are laughed at, the emblematic devices 
of lovers, and the winning kindness that with us they doat 
on, are hooted atin Utah. The lesson they are taught, and 
that is inculeated above all ofhers, is ‘increase and mulii 
ply.’ in order that Zion may be filled. The young people 
are familiarized to indecent exposures of ail Kinds; the 
Mormons call their wives their cattle; they choose them 
pretty much as they choose theireattle ; and that great pink 
of delicacy, Heber C. Kimball, he next in prominence, as 
also the next in sin, to Young, calls his women his cows. 


Polygamy in the Territories—Mr. Nelson. 


* Aman is not considered a good Mormon who does not | 


uphold polygamy by precept and example, and he is a sus- 
peeted Mormon who docs not practice it. The bigher the 
ian is in the church the more wives he has. Brigham 
Young and Heber Kimball are supposed to have each be- 
tween fitty and a hundred. 
ops, aposties, and the presidents of stakes have as many as 
they desire, and it is a common thing to see these hoary- 


The reverend Mormon bish- | 


headed old Turks surrounded by a troop of robust young | 


Wives. The common people take as many as they can 
support, and itis not uncommon to see a house with but 
two rooms inhabited by aman, his half dozen wives, and 
a proportionate number of children, like rabbits in a war- 
ren, and resembling very much the happy family that we 
read of—the prairie dog, the owl, and the rabbit. Incest is 
common, Sometimes the same man has a daughter and 
her mother for wives at once; some have'as wives their 
own nieces; and Aaron Johnson, of Springville, one of the 


most influential men in his parts, has, in his harem of 


twelve women, no less than five of his brothers’ daughters. 


Que Watts, a Scotchman, who is one of the chureh report- | 


era, is married to his own hall-sister. On her arriving in 
the country, he applied for permission te marry her, but 
Urigham at first retused, and settled the matter by taking 
her into his own harem; but in a few weeks he relented, 
the seal was broken, and he gave her to Watts. 

*'To suppose that polygamy conduces to happiness is to 
suppose a total subversion of woman’s nature. In the 


matter of affection, woman is a complete monopolist; she |! . . : . . | 
: ' ; | because it would be a war to bring into subjection 


must have all the heart or none. But in Utah, she has to 
be contented with a small fraction of that smallest of all 
hearts, a Mormon heart—little attention, and no devotion. 
The little home, whieh ought to be ker throne and her em- 
pire, is lostto her. ‘They are jealously watched, and dread- 
fully abused if they are seen to show, by even so much as 
a glance, that they are unhappy. Butthe long andanxious 
countenances of the * mothers of Israel’ proclaim too plainly 


theirentire misery. The ill-assorted children—the ofispring | 


of one father and many mothers—run about like so many 
wild animals, The first thing they do, after learning vul- 
garity, is to wear a leather belt with a butcher-knife stuck 
in it: and the next, is to steal from the Gentiles; then to 


ride animals; and as soon as they can, ‘by hook or by | 


crook,’ get a horse, a pair of jingling Mexican spurs, and 
a revolver, they are then Mormon cavaliers, and are fit to 
ateal, rob, and murder emigrants. The women and girls 
are coarse, masculine, and uneducated, and are mostly 
drafted from the loweat stages of society. It is but seldom 
you meet handsome or aitractive women among them. 

* The foreign element largely predominates in Utah. The 
persons emigrating to the Territory are generally from the 
mining, manufacturing, and rural districts of England. ‘The 
American portion of the Mormons are generally shrewder 
than the rest, and are chiefly from the New England States. 
Most of these mem are no doubt fugitives from justice, and 


most of them are bankruptin both fortune and character.” | 


We are told that the bill under consideration 


ought not to pass for two additional reasons: first, | 


that it cannot be executed; and secondly, that if it 
is attempted to execute it, this will lead toa war. 
If we abolish polygamy, and repeal the charter, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that emigrants 
will, in all wee pe 2 , go there from all quarters, 
and saon obtain civil mastery over the country 
withouta war, The occupation of the Territory 


which has been enacted there, effectually excludes | 
all portions of the citizens of the United States, | 
who do not sympathize with the institutions of | 
Utah, from emigrating, as they have the right to | 
do, to that Territory; and I have no doubt, if half | 
the stories are true which have been stated, that | 
particular pains is taken by the gigantic corpo- 
ration | spoke of yesterday evening, to prevent | 
any person going se and occupying the Terri- | 
tory who does not sympathize with Mormon in- | 
stitutions; and in that view, sir, the enactment of 
such a statute as the one now under consideration 
will have a powerful effect upon the minds of our 
countrymen in inducing them to go to Utah, and 
peaceably to take possession of the country, be- 
cause they believe they have the right to do so; | 
and beyond question they have that right. In the | 
course of time they would enforce this law, and 
honest juries would be had, and honest judges 
would be found, who would not shrink from its 
faithful administration. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I deny, in the second place, 





that the mere fact that a law would not or might | 


not be executed, furnishes any reason for not 
passing it. 
failure, my proposition, in answer to the objec- 
tion which has been made, is, that a sepMrate and 


But to guard against any possible | 


carefully-prepared bill be reported by the Com- | 


mittee on 'Territories—a committee which now has 
the subject under consideration—to divide the Ter- 
ritory, or to provide for a different form of govern- 
ment, so that the Mormon supremacy may be de- 
stroyed. If that be done, in all probability the end 
we desire can be attained. 

In the last place, I insist, most earnestly, and 
upon the most mature deliberation, that, if these 
peaceable means fail—if we are unable to enforce 
the law by any and all of those milder expedients 
which ought to be resorted to before we resort to 
war—then, asa dernier resort, it will be the high- 
est duty of Congress to go to war with the people 
of Utah, to enforce obedience to our laws and 
maintain the supremacy of the United States Gov- 
ernment. If ever arighteous war has been or can 
be prosecuted, such a contest would be justifiable 
upon the soundest principles fect Divine 
and human laws. It would be a war against a 
people who have murdered peaceful citizens in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights in attempt- 
ing to occupy that Territory; a war in which ‘* the 
voices of the blood of our slaughtered brethren 
would ery unto us from the ground,” and urge 
us to avenge their wrongs; a war in which we 
should attempt to blot out from our country one 
of the vilest spots upon it; it would be a war in 
which we would not only meet the approbation of 
the honest and good in every part of our own 


land, but be rewarded with the smiles and encour- | 
agement of the civilized world; it would bea war | 


which would mect the sanction of Heaven itself; 


a population which has set at defiance the laws of 


God and man, and which, with a high hand and | 


outstretched arm, commits every iniquity known 


in the catalogue of crime. 


| tion to go to Utah; if we cannot, by dividing the | 


If more peaceful expedients fail; if we cannot 
cause an immigration of the character I have men- 


| Territory, procure something like a civil govern- 


ment there; if we cannot, by any of these means, 
exterminate those vices which exist in that com- 
munity, then, forone, I repeat that I would advo- 
cate the propriety of bringing the whole military 
and naval force of the United States, if necessary, 
to bear upon this rebellious people. If Washing- 
ton and the good men of that dey were justified 
in putting down insurrection in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, how much more, for such a crime as 
this, would we be justified in executing our own 


| laws, and in securing equal rights to all our citi- 


zens. Better, far better, would it be for the coun- 
try, to expend the public money in the prosecution 
of such a contest, than to waste it in prodigality 
and extravagance, or employ itin the building up 
or pulling down of the influence of parties. And 
why should we not do so? The existence of such 


_ an institution as prevails in Utah, under the pro- 
| tection of the laws of the United States, is an out- 


rage upon the moral feelings of our whole popu- 
lation. It is, as I conceive, an insult to our own 


) rritory || wives and our own daughters, and the wives and 
of Utah by the Mormons, with the legislation || daughters of our constituents. It is a reflection 
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upon the pure and elevated morality of the Unis. 
States, that such an institution as this shoyiy 
unwhipped of justice, and flourish and pros 
and laugh its defiance, under the ground )oo. 
tense of constitutional license. Whil. ; 
tinues, * the slow, unmoving finger of seory,” 
be pointed at us by the civilized world. » 
will merit the reproach for winking at and 
taining excesses such as, if equaled, could ; 
have been excelled in Sodom and Gomorrah, 


Ss 


uw 
V 


» and W 


_ the days of old. 


| of the United States, 
/und disgraced by the practices which rm 


I, for one, advocate the enactment of this Last 
the name of the respectable and virtuous woy,., 
Their sex is deopa),a 


a worse than heathen Territory. Ey, sy 
minded and honorable woman, who valyes 5). 
purity of the female character, must feel that. 
is insulted when Utah can be designated as » ,. 
gion of wholesale frailty, or quoted as an | vids 
of female weakness; and that the infamous » 
tices which prevail there, if not directly sano. 
tioned are, at least, scandalously tolerated hy) 
Government of the United States. In no part 
the world is woman, as a general rule, tr ited 
with such universal deference and respect as om: 
extended to her in our own country. She rich!y 
deserves it all. And when I say this, I say j, | 
no spirit of unmeaning compliment. Woy)» 
nurses us in infancy; she is our companion ; 
maturer life; the gentle echo of her footste) 


' 


| heard in the chamber of sickness; the soft pyrse. 





_ influence be paralyze 


ure of her kind hand is felt upon the brow of 
pain; she sheds tears over the dying couch of 
man, and strews flowers upon his grave. Sh, 
has a noble and generous heart, and her iniyeye, 
is generally exerted for good. And if there ; 
anything under heaven for which we should fi 
grateful to our Creator, it is for giving us woma 


ul 
as the highest, last, and greatest blessing to may 


It was designed that she should give her whole 
heart in exchange for the undivided affection of 


man, and become his partner in lawful marriage, 


Enthroned in the domestic circle, she becomes 
' 


our refuge amidst the storms and conflicts of |i, 
and sheds a halo of happiness around the joys of 
home. Among barbarians she is treated as an in- 
ferior; but with her sympathizing and angelic na- 
ture, her instinctive love of right, and her won- 
drous capacity for influence upon the mindof man, 
the precepts of Christianity have elevated her in 
the scale of being, until in every civilized laud 
she has attained her true position; and in this {ree 
and happy country of ours especially, she wields 
an influence such as she never exerted before, but 
not more than is amply her due. Let not that 

d by any stigma or reproacli 
which we have the power to remove; but rather 
let it be honored, respected, and enlarged by every 


means In our power. 


But I cannot dwell upon these thoughis, or fur- 


| ther portray the value of the sacred institution of 


marriage, which it behooves every good citizen 
in the land to uphold and sustain. 

There are ake considerations which should 
not be overlooked in guiding our determinations 
upon the grave questions before us. They ar 
often and most properly adverted to in the pulpit; 
but even in this assembly it may not be improper 
for me to say—especially after the remarks made 
by my distinguished colleague on the subject 0! 

atriarchal relations, and his sympathy for te 
formons—that whether he or others disagree 
with, or approve the idea, no rational mind can 
reject the Velief that Almighty God governs % | 


controls the affairs of nations now, as He has gov 


| ernéd and controlled them from the beginning. 


Who that believes in the truth of revelation, M'. 
Speaker, can for a moment doubt that there 
national sins, and that war, pestilence, and fam- 
ine, are scourges which an Almighty Power brine 
into requisition in order to rebuke those sis,*! 
to show his abhorrence of them? I regret that I 
am so restricted as to time by the rules of 
House that I cannot develop at length sou 
of those serious and momentous considerate! 
which rush upon the mind in view of nation 
accountability; but who can shut his eyes agu"" 
the great fact that there are national crimes °° 
delinquencies for which national punishment > 
been inflicted in times past, and may be in tim 


tocome? Look upon that people who are the 
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idrous upon the face of the earth, the | 


who have ** long, long ago”’ been deprived 
+ nationality, and yet preserve their indi- 
every kingdom and in every clime 
he world. Of them it was at an carly 
{ predicted that, if they disobeyed His com- 
1. the Lord would * scatter them among all 
i" : from one end of the earth even to the | 
r’ And again, it was said, ** Thou shalt be- 
op an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word 
-a}] the nations whither the Lord shall lead 
*’ They are this day living miracles, wit- 
soe to every Nation upon carth, as they have 
ted for centuries, the truth of the word of | 
‘imiehty God, and of his unwavering determ- 
sation to punish national crimes with the most | 
igeverity. Mr. Speaker, when I look into 
-reat Book of books, I see it written, as oth- 
have often read it before me, that— 


lity in 
outt 


«Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
es exeellency, shall be as when God overthrew 

n and Gomorrah. [tshall never be inhabited ; neither 
‘it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; neither 
the Arabian piteh tent there; neither shall the shep- 
make their fold there. But wild beasts of the desert | 

jie there, andtheir houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
es. aud owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 


No more does the charioteer, in the pomp of |) 


display and the consciousness of power, career | 
his steeds upon the summit of the broad 
;of the doomed city; no more is the ** sound | 
f revelry by night”? heard among ‘‘ the beauty 
i the chivalry’’ of one of the proudest of em- 
res; no More are captives led in chains along the 
crowded streets, or kings saluted by thronging 
titudes of subjects and suppliants; but Baby- 


| magnificence and 


Polygamy in Utah—Mr. Keitt. 


nourishing and cherishing a population whose 
crimes are undoubtedly hateful in His sight. 

l trust thatit is not im} roper for me to allude to 
these things, and I regret that I have not the op- 
ortunity toextend these remarks, after what has 
wen said by my colleague and associate from my 
vwn State, [Mr. Eruerince;]} but I do know full 
well that our fathers, in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, were not afraid or ashamed to acknowledge 
that the Almighty hand led them in that fearful 
and unequal struggle, and enabled them to estab- 
lish the best and greatest Government that has 
ever existed since the world began. Let us en- 
deavor to cherish and preserve it in the same 
spirit in which they were led to establish it. 

And now, when we have grown mighty and 
powerful; now, when the sails of our commerce 
are spread on every sea; now, when wealth and 
grandeur crown our country 
and give us a rank among the first Powers of the 
world, let us not, Mr. Speaker, provoke the pa- 
tience of Heaven by continuing among us institu- 
tions which we know are hateful to the Being who 
created us,and which we are called upon by every 


| consideration of legal and moral duty to suppress 


in the mgnner contemplated by this bill. 
I therefore, sir, urge earnestly and sincerely on 
this House the propriety of passing this bill; and 


| of passing it, as nearly as can be, by a vote which 


will not only make an impression on the minds of 


the people of Utah, but will show the whole coun- 
try that, however improperly we may have acted 


| in times past, in allowing such an excrescence to 


lon the great “is fallen, is fallen!’? The very spot |! 


ere it stood has been involved in ages of doubt; | 
| it has only been in our own day, and in our 
own generation, that a few relics of departed mag- 
ficence, long buried beneath its mighty ruins, 
been rescued from the grasp of time and the 
ivion of Heaven’s curse, to attest to us, in the 
teenth century, that it is indeed ‘‘a fearful 


grow upon our body-politic; however negligent 
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we may have been in the discharge of the high | 


duty that rests upon us as a nation, we will yet 
endeavor, so far as in us les, to show our abhor- 
rence of institutions that are not authorized by the 


Constitution of the country, and that are contrary 
| to the laws of the Being who created us. 


|| 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” | 
| 


And Nineveh, that ** multiplied her merchants 
ove the stars of heaven,’’ has, long ago, heard 
“the noise of a whip, and the noise of the rat- | 

zx of the wheels and of the prancing horses and | 

f the jumping chariots.”’ 

horseman has lifted up both the bright sword and | 
clittering spear;’’ and it has long since come 

to pass that ‘all they that looked upon her fled | 
from her and said, Nineveh is laid waste; who will 
noan her, and whence shall comforters be 
cht for her?”? Her glory has departed. The 

nory of her existence had almost faded from | 

e recollection of men; but from among the buried 

ips where reposed the memorials of her de- 

ed grandeur, we hear the forgotten language 

of the past repeating, in mournfultones, the story 

of her greatness and decay, and admonishing us 

solemn truth that nations, like men, are in | 

hands of Him who created them ‘as clay in | 


hands of the potter.’’ || 


Ay, go now, after the lapse of centuries, go as 
‘ modern traveler, to that once great and power- 
luleity, and the very tables of stone, which are | 
preserved amid the ruins after the lapse of centu- 
Vive ll anve ‘ . . . 

s tellus that these curses, which were inflicted 
‘pon that country for their national sins, have 
en fulfilled, and that the word of Almighty God 

true, 

Then, in that Book, we are told in reference to 

¢ other mighty city of the past, that— 

“Thy terriblencss hath deceived thee and the pride of 
ve heart. © thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock ; 
‘at holdest the height of the hill; though thou shouldest 
ake thy nest as high as the eag?e, I will bring thee down 
trom thence, saith the Lord. Also Edom shall be a deso- | 
“uous every one that goeth by it shall be astonished and | 
. : | hiss at all the plagues thereof.” : * * * | 
© man shall abide there, neither shall ason of man dwell | 


in it. 


And Petra, that mighty, that wondrous city, 
which for centuries was lost to the knowledge of | 
inankind, within a few years past stands out in 
's Solitary grangeur—its silent desolation; with 
's columns, its palaces, its mighty edifices, all 
‘enantless and dreary; telling us, amid its faded 
splendors, of the truth of God’s word, and of the 
“Acrring certainty with which national sins are 


Against her, ‘the |) 


POLYGAMY 


IN UTAH. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. M. KEITT, 
OF SOUTIT CAROLINA, 
In THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 4, 1860, 


On the bill to punish and prevent the practice of polygamy || 
in the Territories of the United States,and other places, | 
and disapproving and annulling certain acts of the Legis- | 


lative Assembly of the Territory of Utah. 
Mr. KEITT said: 
Mr. Speaker: [approach the discussion of the 





bill before the House with great distrust, in view | 


of the consequences which, | fear, are involved in 
some of its provisions. It — for eXamination 
the whole structure of the Fec 

the power of Congress over the Territories. 


these subjects for several years, it has not been 


eralGovernmentand | 
Al- |} 


|| though the public mind has been exercised upon 


to explore them abstractly and absolutely, but to | 


contrive for particular exigencies. Issues are 
now arising which require that speculations shall 
be translated into acts, and we can no longer de- 
bate constitutional questions as mere theses. We 
have a right to know, and it is time that we should 
know, exactly what powers the Federal Govern- 
ment possesses, and whence it derives those 
powers. 

It may be fortunate that this discussion arises 
from the bill to prohibit and punish polygamy in 
the Territories, for we all unite in condemning it 
as a high moral offense, and will therefore have no 
inducement to stray into the paths of error. The 
great principles involved, and the immense results 
which are wrapped up in the decision, make it 
fortunate that the exciting cause of our inquiry is 
without the range of mere party politics. Has 
Congress the power to declare polygamy in the 
Territories to be a crime, and to punish it? The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Pryor] and the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar,] with 


| none too little confidence in their own heroic devo- 


punished by Him. Let us, then, beware how we || 


shall provoke thedispleasure of the Almighty, by | 


tion to exalted theories, and with none too much 


charity for those whose footsteps halt in the legis- || 


lative enforcement of their moral sentimentalities, 
have vehemently urged us, under general powers, 
to fill our hands with penal statutes, and dash 
swiftly tothe Territories, that crime may be chased 
from their soil, anda moral millennium be inaugu- 


| 


Llo. or Reps. 


rated. Profoundly respecting the zeal of thes 
tlemen, and paying all proper homage their 
moral sensibilities, | must yet decline the mission 
to which I am invited, unless [ can find the grant 
of power necessary to its performance. With me 
itismainly a question of power. | know that the 
insunets of the American people revolt against 
polygamy; I know that we, in this House, abhor 
and detest it; but our condemnagion ofit should not 
hurry us into usurpation of power. If I can be sat- 
isfied of the power of Congress in the premises, I 
shall not hesitate to use it; for I believe that polyg- 
amy is flagitious in its influence upon society, and 
that itcorrupts and debases wherever it exists. No 
I ople who have practiced it have ever advanced 
eyond a certain scale of civilization, and that a 
low and sensual one. The household is the origin 
of the State, and all the purer, higher civil virtues 
spring from the family. Impair the household 
obligations, and you weaken the ties of the State; 
stain the virtues of the family, and you attaint the 
| civilization of a people. The family ties bind the 
civic virtues into one sheaf, and when you break 
those ties you sully and scatter them. No people 
have existed, inancient or modern times, whose an- 
| nalsare crowded with glories and victories, whose 
history blazes with the royalties of genius and 
culture, and whose march to power is marked by 
enduring trophies, who have not rested all then 
greatness on the virtues of the family cirele. | 
| abhor and detest polygamy, because it violates the 
sanctities of the houschold, and abuses the holiest 
relations of life. But my detestation is no crite- 
rion of my power. 

To deepen our reprobation of polygamy, and 
thereby induce the ince more surely to take 
jurisdiction over it in the Territories, it is pro- 
nounced, in this discussion, to be malum in se. 


ren 


| Sciolists and schoolmen, in former times, divided 


crimes into mala in se and malaprohibita; but jurists 
and publicists are now dismissing these distine- 
tions. Wala in se are for the adjudgment of God, 
except where they are made mala prohibita by the 
law of the State. Divine law takes cognizance of 
motives; human law does this only so far as they 
influence and are developed in acts. Divine law 
looks to morality; human law looks to peace. 
The State regards acts in the light of their influence 
upon its peace and safety. Murder, which is 
malum in se, meets the punishment of death; and 
arson, and many other crimes, which are only 
mala prohibita, reccive the same punishment. A 
gentleman by my side says this is not true, gen- 
erally, in the free States. [ know that there 1s a 
deadly and blighting humanity abroad; | know that 


| a sickly sentimentality is now cursing society in 


many, if not all of the free States; I know that the 
destructive speculations of certain philosophers, 
that human life is the gift of the Almighty, and 
that no guilt or crime can forfeit it to society, are 
| rife in certain portions of the Republic; but [ trust 
that this brood of dismal philosophy and venom- 
| oushumanity willsoon bestifledand extinguished. 
It is of immaterial consideration, then, whether 
polygamy be mclum in se, or malum prohibitum; 
| for the power of Congress ts not increased by the 
distinction. 

With these preliminary remarks, I invite the 
House to proceed to the examination, first, of the 
power of the Federal Government over the Ter- 
ritories; and secondly, its power to define and pun- 
ish crimes. First, what is the power of the Fred 
eral Government over the Territories? If it were 
res integra, I should not hesitate to say that the 
Federal Government had no power whatever over 
the Territories, except to dispose of the soil as 
property. The Federal Government is the crea- 
ture of the sovereign States of the Union, and was 
contrived and established for certain purposes, and 
invested only with certain specified powers. If it 
is true to its stope and objects, if it is faithful to 

| the intents of its founders, it holds and can hold 
| no power, unless it is given to it by the Constitu- 
tion. Now, no political power over the Territo- 
ries is granted in the Constitution. In point of 
fact, the framers of the Constitution never antici- 
pated the acquisition of new territory, and, there- 
| fore, made no provision for its government; or, if 
they did anticipate it, having provided for amend- 
ing the Constitution, they left the exigency to be 
met in that way. With the first acquisition of 
| territory, an appeal should have been made to the 
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sovereign parties to the F deral compact to amend 
the Constitution, so as to provide for the govern- 
ment of the territory by Congress. This, how- 
ever, was not done, and hence has arisen our dif- 
culties and dangers. The acquisition of territory, 
accompanied with the exercise of political legisla- 
live powerover the inhabitants in it, has affected the 
very character of the Government, ard threatens 
the utter destructifn of its Federal features. Co- 
lonial dependencies are, under all circumstances, 
dangerous toa Federal Union; but where the Fed- 


eral Union is created by coequal and sovereign | 


arties,and rests upon a written Constitution, lim- 
iting its powers and defining its duties, the exer- 
cise of high legislative powers by construction is 
utterly subversive. The moment the strict limit 
of the Constitution is ove rstepped, it wanders into 
av Iderness of power. Ifthe Federal Government 
exercises any legislative power, except what is 
granted to it in the articles creating it, the States 
must gradually become, through a series of usurp- 
ations, mere subordinate and dependent corpora- 
tions. Ifthe Federal Government can increase its 
legislative powers by construction or implication, 
it will soon master the States. ‘This is the inva- 
riable law of political development. I repeat it, 
there is no grant in the Constitution of political 
power over the inhabitants of a Territory. The 


clause which empowers Congress “to make all | 
needful rules and regulations,’’ &c., refers only to 


the Territories as property. This is clear, both 


from the analysis of the clause and the decision of || 


. the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. Ex- 
cept this, there is no clause in the Constitution 
touching the legislative power of Congress over 
the ‘Territories. 


The history and origin of the Constitution illus- 


trate the views 1 have submitted. The Federal 
Government was intended mainly, and almost ex- 
clusively, to take custody of our relations with 
foreign Governments; and it was invested with all 
the necessary powers to discharge this duty. It 


was empowered to lay and collect revenue; to | 


raise armies and cquip fleets; to appoint foreign 
ministers; and make treaties. The States, too, 
being sovereign, were necessarily foreign to each 
other; and as, in the Federal Constitution, they 
contracted with each other in certain particulars, 


they made the Federal Government their common | 


agent for the execution of the contract. They en- 
dowed the Federal Government with the manage- 
ment of their relations with foreign Powers, and 
also with certain relations between themselves as 
sovereign States, and foreign to each other. Be- 
yond this the Federal Government was naught; 
and beyond this it cannot go without usurpation. 
No local or domestic interests were committed to 
it; for they were in the custedy of the States. The 
States were the constituents, and the Federal 
power touched individuals only in certain speci- 
fied cases, and then only in connection with our 
relations with foreign Governments, or the rela- 
tions between the States, as foreign to each other. 
The Federal Government was established to unite 
and wield the strength of all the States against 
foreign Powers; to prevent the subjugation with 
which they were threatened; and the first acqui- 
sition of territory was made through the policy, if 
notthe necessity, of defense. Fresh from the war 
of the Revolution; and with all Europe embroiled 


and convulsed, it was dangerous to allow a foreign | 
Power to entrench itself along our borders, and | 
hold the keys to the most vulnerable parts of the | 


Union. To avoid this danger, Louisiana was ac- 


sututional power to acquire it; but he yielded to 
the pressure of necessity; and the Territory being 


acquired, Congress proceeded to govern it, with- | 
out much reference to its constitutional author- | 


ity todo so. In fact, our foreign relations were 
then the paramount, and almost exclusive, sub- 


ject of consideration; and the statesmanship of the | 
country was directed to them, and, of course, te | 


strengthen the arm of the Federal Government, 


which was intended to be strong abroad, though | 
weak at home. During the early period of our | 
history, all our efforts were to aggrandize the Fed- | 


‘eral Government, because it was the organ of our 
intercourse with foreign nations; and power was 
necessary to confront power. Besides, our whole 


system was an experiment. A splendid hierarchy | 


of Government, consisting of municipal corpo- 
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rations, sovereign States and Federal Union was | 


new to the minds of men. The history of the 
past; the traditions of mankind; the literature of 
civilized mations, were in the interest of strong 
government; and the habitudes of thought then 
prevailing, were imbued with this tendency. Un- 
der these influences the granted powers were 
expanded; and new powers usurped through cen- 
struction and analogy. In the course of time, 
however, when tite States had grown strong and 
prosperous; when their material resources were 
eelanals when our foreign relations were estab- 
lished upon a solid and satisfactory basis, and our 
power to resist the attacks of foreign nations ap- 


parent, our statesmen began to turn their attention 


to the interior economy of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to define the relations between it and the 
States; and to examine the scope and compass of 
its power. Then a higher and more beneficent 
statesmanship began to develop and display itself. 
In the midst of arms, the philosophy of our sys- 
tem stood silent; when peace and prosperity came, 


it unfolded its wisdom under the teachings of the | 


State-rights school. Under the pressure of for- 


cign nations, ourearly struggles were to strengthen | 
the Federal Government: our recent struggles | 


have been to weaken it. I fear they have been in 
vain; for the genius of the Federal Union has al- 
most disappeared; and we finda monument where 
we expected a prize. 

The acquisition of Florida was made in pursu- 


ance of the same policy which led to the purchase | 


of Louisiana, namely: the fear of attacks from 
foreign nations. Under the pressure of circum- 
stances which forced its acquisition, it was gov- 
erned, as Louisiana was, without reference to the 


‘ a 
powers conferred upon Congress by the Consti- 


tution. In the midst of arms, the Constitution 
was silent; and as the country was united, and 


| no great interest or domestic institution was an- 


tagonized, Congress, as the common agent, acting 
with impartiality, was allowed to regulate what 
had been obtained under stress of circumstances, 
and without any nice scrutiny into its powers. In 


1820, in the Missouri discussion, the question of | 


power was first opened formally. The pro-slavery 


| andanti-slavery sentiments were then so distinctly || 


antagonized that Congress was compelled to open 
up the very foundations of Federal power; and it 


| would have been fortunate had the question then | 
' been settled upon principle, and not by compro- 
/mise. ‘The anatomy of the Federal Government || 
| was laid bare, and men shrunk from the inspec- 
| tion; the question of slavery was an immense 


fact; but it was not understood in its great social 


| and industrial aspects. It was regarded as some- 
, thing abnormal, when it should have been treated 


as a constituent element of politics, society, and 
industry, and as an element incapable of extinc- 


tion, and involving inevitably expansion and pro- 


tection. Shrinking from the mastery of the 
question, and dwarfing statesmanship to the pro- 
portions of temporizing expedients, they hushed 
the question for the moment, and left the future 
to meet exigencies as they occurred; and that, 
too, under all the accumulated disadvantages of 
their neglect. In the discussion upon the Mis- 


| souri question, the anti-slavery party stood upon 


precedents; they referred to the exercise of power 
vy Congress in the case of Louisiana; the pro- 
slavery party stood upon analogy; and ~— 
to check and limit by construction, powers which 
were obtained only by construction. The result 


‘| was a compromise; and a compromise now ad- 
quired. Mr. Jefferson gravely doubted his con- | 


mitted by all to be unconstitutional. In 1820 


| there was no clear conception of the powers of 
the Federal Government; and the men of that day 


shrank from a rigid examination intothem. They 
stood upon precedent and analogy, and not upon 
the Constitution. Ido not reproach; I only re- 


'gret. The country had not yet acquired such 


tremendous power as to defy aggression, and feel 
itself secure trom all the casualties of foreign war; 
and its gaze was only turning inward. The cur- 
rent of opinion could not be rolled back in a mo- 


/ment; the precedents of the past could not be 


obliterated at once; the ship of State could not be 
changed in an instant from the tack on which it 
was pressing under full canvas, and be set in 
another direction. If they did no more than we 
might have expected, they probably did no less. 


‘| The mists of error do not pass away quickly; new 


_ [April 4, 


truths break in upon us slowly. Thos 
wrench us suddenly from our old fastéyjno. . 
lift us up even to seize the truth, are 7 iy 
n 1820,a few men, towering 
compeers, flashed their vision along the arch... 
of the future, prophesied the coming troyh|,-<. 
taxed theirenergicsto save the countr 
But they were unheeded 
e as if every furlong of their r 
not crowded with warnings. 
Alps, when he would tell whether the 
| swiftly coming, looks to the tops of his hie! 
| mountains; for they catch and reveal the coms,, 
elories, while yet the valleys are Wrapped inn : 
So, too, the loftiest intellect : of a people are bath. 
| in the light of advancing truth, when those hol... 
are sleeping in darkness. Thus the rays of try), 
which streamed so gorgeously on the vis 
intellects of the Republic in 1820, are 
settling upon the inferior mind; and we are y 
ing the dread warning of the “ fire bell at ich: : 

The compromise of 1820, I have ali adv en 
was unconstitutional; it is admitted to bess |v 
statesmen and by judicial tribunals. ; 
Government like ours, all compromises foy 
upon usurpation of power, must be uncoys 
tional. ‘The Missouri compromise was this, P; 
| lic virtue is nota sufficient check upon a major 
ifit were, no written Constitution would be needed. 
The statesmen of 1820 should have looked , 
question in the face; should have afiirmed the y; 
lack of power in Congress to govern the J 
tories, and should have demanded amendy 
to the Constitution, granting, defin 
iting the power. The failure to do this, then, eon. 
| pells us to demand it now, under much grea; 
disadvantages, or witness the consolidation or dis- 
solution of the Union. 
be amended to meet the new and grave exizene 
before us, or the Government must be dissolycd, 
| I deplore the fatuity of the pur-blind schemers 
who think that this Union can last through the 
adoption of tricky compromises, or througit the 
equivocal subterfuges of party platforms. ft cay 
live only in its integrity, and must be conduct 
only on principle. 

Congress has usurped political power over the 
Territories by construction. 
vision of the Constitution which empowers © 
gress to ** make all needful rules and regulatio 
for the disposal of the territory as “ property,” 
legislative political power has been claimed, 
through legislative political power, all power 
been implied as a necessary incident. Thus, tie 
ower has been obtained by construction, 
and then implication has been employed to 
pand it indefinitely. ‘This is-rapidly obliter 
| the very theory of the Federal Government. Lie 
| American Revolution rested upon municipal gov 
ernments; and but for them, its history wo! 
have been different. Through construction, tie 
Federal Government is now intruding itself 1! 
their sphere, and interposing itself between tim 
Power which it once gets, |! 
will not willingly give back; and thus one ac! 
usurpation leads to another. ( 
ernment is the creature of the Consutution, 
the moment it exercises a power not granted \0 
it in that instrument, it is guilty of usurpat 
and departs from the intentions of its author 
Being in its nature a limited agent, it mus! 
to the grant before it exercises any powc! 
evades this by construction, then the Consutuin 
becomes, not a restraint upon it, but a sour 
from which its power may flow into any ane ® 
many channels as it may choose to creat. | 
again ask: what power has Congress, wneer “" 
Constitution, to govern the Territories: 
me the grant of power. 
is obtained onl 

ower for the 


; and onward pressed the 


The peasant of the 





The Constitution must 


Through th 





and the citizens. 


The Federal Gov- 





It cannot be done. 

by construction; and to obtain 
ederal Government in that wey, 
is utterly subversive of the Constitution, ant 6" 
structive of the aims and policy of the founc’! 
of the Republic. The ship is on the waters; * 
emergency arises; construction fires Its guns °" 
the dead body of power rises te the surface, 
is galvanized into a mimicry of life for p 
of despotism. a = 

I affirm, then, that the exercise of political pow" 
over the Territories is a naked usurpation,“ 
that it has nothing to rest upon except strons ©" 
venience, almost amounting to necessity |! the 
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ing, and precedent, now. It has hitherto 

<ercised through concession and compro- 

but they are now exhausted, and we are 
to face the question and settle it finally. 

\.» whole territorial policy has been a miserable 

j-to-mouth policy from the beginning; it now 

ives immense and tremendous questions, and 
, no longer be managed as a political pauper. 

-< jyfaney, it was inconsiderable and the Re- 

. was united, and thus it could be sustained 
compromises and concessions. Now it is 
own, of gigantic stature, and the laws of its 
~ demand that it be sustained upon principle 
- The Constitution must be amended, or 
management of colonial dependencies by the 
eal Government will consolidate it. 

r acquisition of territory from Mexico 
‘ht us face to face with this question, and 
yet lead to an amendment of the Constitu- 
»r the overthrow of the Federal Government. 
first time, territory was then acquired and | 

| to our colonization; while a local law was | 

wd to exist, which prohibited the citizens of 
half of the States of the Union from immi- | 


a 


For uh 


ng into it with their slave property. The 
South demanded equality with the North in the 
Territories, and thus exposed the whole Federal 





vernment to a searching scrutiny. That scru- 
tyy weare sull conducting. The dangers in 1850 
voided, as | think, unfortunately by a com- 
yise; butit closed the history of compromises 
i tis Republic upon the territorial slavery pol- 
[t brought the sections face to face; and the 
struggle can only be obviated by a new treaty. 
The present one does not embrace the cause of 
verel: and, of course, cannot settle it. A new 
ope must be made, or the struggle fought out. | 
Which shall it be? Thus it was that the ‘* Mex- 
i war dropped a dark curtain between us and 
future.”’ ‘The North is anti-slavery, the South 
is pro-slavery; and the Federal Government is | 
their common agent. The Constitution, through | 
which that Federal Government exists, clothes it 
with no political power over the Territories; but 
t power it seizes through construction, and 
wields it through a majority; which majority is 
atthe North. It wrings power by censtruction, 
udthen uses it through a majority; and that ma- 
jority a sectional one, into whose hands will fall 
all the organs of the Government. And we are | 
appealed to at home to resort to dialectics, to limit 
struction by the refinements of analogical rea- 
soning. You mightas well attempt to stay the 
flames with flax, or dull the keen sword with a | 
gossamer’s filament. 
ido not intend, Mr Speaker, to discuss the sla- 
very question, or to attempt to show that, even if 
Congress have power over polygamy in the Ter- | 
riories, that power cannot be stretched so as to | 
embrace slavery. My friend from Mississippi 
(Mr. Lamar] has marched along this line of ar- 
gument with the tread of a conqueror, and [I could 
only touch to weaken the trophies which he raised 
as he passed along. I willonly say, that slavery 
is older than the Constitution, and stronger than 
ue Constitution, and will survive when the Con- 
sututionand Union have both perished. The South 
will lift up and support it by her ownstrongarm, 
and will, at the same time, drive back abolitionism 
trom her borders, and crush traitors in her midst. 
In the second place, I propose to discuss the 
ower of Congress to hi polygamy a crime. 
Whence does itgetthe power? The Constitution 
says that ‘Congress shall have power to punish 
treason, counterfeiting the securitics and current 
coi of the United States, piracies and felonies com- 
mitt d on the high seas, and offenses against the 
1aws Of nations;’’ and no other crimes whatever. | 
ie very character of the Government, as one of | 
‘umited powers, forbids it from exercising a power | 
notgranted. Inthe matter of crimes, there can | 
© DO appeal to construction, because the crimes 
are specifically enumerated over which the Fed- 
eral Government shall have jurisdiction. Every 
one is enumerated which could touch the Federal | 
character of the Government, as it was understood 
and establishedby its founders. It has the right | 
and power to punish treason, because this power 
1S Necessary to itas the agent of all the States. 
Itcan punish piracies and felonies on the high seas, 
ecause on the high seas we appear in our Federal || 
charaster. It punishes also the counterfeiting || 


* 





} 


' and the Government consolidated. 


| terfeiting the securities ant 
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the securities and current coin ofthe United States, 
because they pertain to our foreign relations, and 
to the relations between the States as foreign com- 
munities. In short, it was given all the penal 
power hecessary to carry out the pugposes for 
which it was established. No political territorial 
power was given to it. No municipal functions 
were assigned to it, and therefore its power to 
declare crimes was limited, and the very crimes 
specified. Had no territory ever been acquired 
by the United States, the penal power of Congress 
embraced in the clauses of the Censtitution | have 
referred to, would be admitted by all to be ample. 
The acquisition of territory was not contemplated, 
and no provision was made for its government 
The United States is a political term used to de- 
scribe the Federal Government, and carries no 
power with it per se. ‘The Federal Government 
was intended to be a mere agent of the States, and 
was endowed with powers, only for certain spe- 
cified purposes. 1 
political science; have established nothing new in 
the polity of the world, if Congress is supreme 
‘The power to 
create and punish crime is a vital power in any 
political community, and when it is unlimited, it 


| isdespotic. If Congress have the unlimited power 


to create and punish crimes, what check is there, 
or can there be, upon itsaction? To allow this 
power Is to consolidate the Government. 


We have made no advance in | 


Take, if you please, the widest extension of | 
power compatible with any theory but that of | 


sovereignty over the Territories, and polygamy is 
beyond the reach of Federal jurisdiction. As- 
sume, that in virtue of acquisition, you have the 


right to govern the Territerics, still, you are re- | 
stricted by the Federal Constitution, and that | 


declares that you can only punish treason, coun- 

current coin of the 
United States, and all felonies and piracies on the 
high seas, and offenses against the laws of nations. 


At most, the Territorics can only be like the high | 


seas ; and your jurisdiction over the former can- 
not be more complete than over the latter; and 
on the latter you can only punish ‘* felonies and 
piracies.”? Polygamy is no felony at common 


law, and therefore does not fall within the class of | 


cases described and provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. lLamasked, whether my argument does not 
conclude Congress from punishing negro stealing 
in the Territories. | answer, certainly not; for 
theft is a felony, and its punishment is provided 
for in the Constitution. If Congress can get into 
the Territories at all, it is bound to protect prop- 
erty and punish theft. 
belong to different classes of crime—the first is a 


hics. 

If Congress have the power to create crimes 
outside of the Constitution, where will you stop? 
They may not declare slaveholding a crime; but 
may they not declare any particular management 


of slave property, or any particular exercise of 


power over slaves acrime? May they not so 
hedge in ownership in slaves, so embarrass it with 
multitudinous regulations, as to impair the relation 


between master and slave? Will you allow Con- 


gress to exercise a power by construction, and 
then, by the subtleties of implication, expect to 
limit construction egainst the rush and fury of 
fanaticism, inflamed by lust of spoils and lust of 
power? No; the admission of power in Congress 
to penetrate to the seminal principles of society, 


and to shape and mold the nascent and plastic 


But theft and polygamy | 


| felony at common law, the latter is not; and the | 
jurisdiction of Congress cannot go beyond felo- 


elements out of which government grows, isa | 


| most dangerous admission. Sucha manifestation 
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of sovereignty Congress is utterly destitute of. || 


Suppose one of the States of the Union allowed 


7 ; a | 
polvenmy : could Congress then proscribe it in the |} 


‘erritories? Certainly not, unless Congress have 


| the power to set aside the laws of a State, and the 


contracts made in pursuance thereof, and also 
possesses sovereignty over the Territorics. If 
there is power in Congress to inspect the morals 
of a nascent political conmmunity, and of its own 
autocratic will to decree this and prohibit that, 


| where will you find a check upon its power? 
| You may ask me, if I deny the powento Congress, 
| do i concede itto the organized authorities of the 


Territory? I answer no; for these authorities are 
not autonomous, self-created, and creative, or en- 


| 
| 


| 
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dowed with any spontaneous or inherent domin- 
ion. They are the creatures of Congress, and can 
exercise no power, even under delegation, beyond 
what Congress can constitutionally exercise. | 
conclude, then, that the right to govern the Ter- 
ritories is in the people of the several sovereign 
States. They did not delegate the power, and, of 
course, it is one of their reserved rights. 

You cannot argue against this conclusion, be- 
cause of the inconvenience to which itleads. That 
inconveatence could and should have been avoided 
by amending the Federal Constitution; and the 
failure to amend it furnishes no good reason why 
the powers of Congress should be indefinitely 
stretched, and the Government consolidated. The 
framers of the Constitution did not imagine that 
they had made a perfect instrument, for they pro- 
vided for its amendment. A constitution is the 
expression of the sum of a people’s existence; and 
no calculus is sufficient to measure the infinite exi- 
gencies of a people’s life through all their future. 
A written constitution cannot provide for all the 
emergencies which may arise; and when the gov- 
ernment created by ft is a limited one, unexpected 
emergencies must be met by new grants of power 
or by usurpation. The acquisition of territory 
was not contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, and no provision was made for its govern- 
ment; and the emergency has been met by usurp- 
ation. In the beginning the usurpation was sub- 
mitted to, because the public mind was withdrawn 
from it, and no great interest was shocked by its 
operation. Precedent, afterward, glozed it over, 
and but for the acquisition of territory from Mex- 
ico, and the insistance by the North, first upon 
the Wilmot proviso, and then upon the validity 
of the Mexican law in the Territories prohibiting 
slavery, and the embattling of the North and the 
South against each other, through these instru- 
mentalities, the usurpation might have continued 
to be unquestioned, and the plummet of investi- 
gation have never Pandey to the question of 
power. But fanaticism has brought the two sec- 
tions face to face, and neither compromise nor 
finesse can avoid the struggle. 

The history of the Federal Government has 
been an eventful and marvelous one. It was es- 
tablished exclusively to take custody of our rela- 
tions with foreign Powers, and of the relations 
of the several sovereign States with each other. 
It was endowed with sufficient power for these 
purposes; but it was otherwise powerless, and 
was intended to be so. It acted upon States, and 
notupon individuals, except in so far as its guard- 
ianship of the foreign relations of the States 
made it indispensably necessary. And now, what 
is it? A colossus bestriding the whole continent. 
It has gone on from usurpation to usurpation, 
until, from being the creature of the States, it 
threatens to become the master of the citizens. In 
its career of audacious usurpation, it still rushes 
forward until it claims the right to wield despotic 
power over the Territories; to inspect their morals 
and manners, and to shape and mold their social 
institutions, and thereby impress upon them their 
character through all the future. From being the 
mere symbol of thirteen feeble States, in their in- 
tercourse with foreign Powers, it has become the 
ruler and legislator of ‘Territories more vast than 
the States which created it. Instead of vibrating 
at the touch of the States, it now claims inherent 
dominion; stretches its power over immense co- 
lonial dependencies; sends out proconsuls; holds 
up its eagle to alarm and terrify; lays its hand at 
once on the watchman’s rattle and the ermine of 
the judge; intrudes itself into the domestic life of 
the people; and brings armies and navies, courts 
and treasuries, to consummate its usurped and 
dictatorial policy. And shall we, under the im- 
pulse of an honest reprobation of an offensive 
and hated practice in Utah, sanction this hideous 
usurpation of power? I never will. If you allow 
Congress to declare polygamy in the Territories 
to be a crime, and to punish it, where will you 
stop? The power is not in the Constitution; and 
when you give it by construction, where will you 
plant the limit to it? “This power was denied to 
Congress by the fathers of the Republic. The 
celebrated Kentucky resolutions of 1793-99 deny 
it; and these resolutions were drafted by Mr. Jef- 
ferson. The second resolution is: 

“ Be it resolved, ‘That the Constitution of the United 
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rimonial state find so much difficulty in the solu- 
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States having delegated to Congress a power to punish | 
‘treason, counterfeiting the securities and current coin of | 
the United States, piracies and felonies committed on the | 
high seas, and offenses against the laws of nations,’ and no 
other crimes whatever; and, it being true as a general prin 

ciple, and one of the ame ndments to the Constitution hav 

ing also declared, that the powers not delegated to the Uni 

ted States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people ; therefore, also the same act of Congress passed on 
the [4th day of July, and entitled ‘An act in addition to the 
act entitled an *‘Aect for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States ;”’? as alsothe act passed by them 
on the 27th day of June, 1798, entitled ‘An act to punish 
frauds committed on the Bank of the United States’—(and | 
all other, their acts, which assume to create, define, or 
punish crimes other than those enumerated in the Consti 

tution) are altogether void and of no force, and that the 
power to create, define, and punish such other crimes is 
reserved, and of right appertains solely and exclusively, to 
the respective States, each within its own territory.’’ 


It may be argued that this resolution refers only 
to the States. This is true; but itnone the less | 
clearly defines all the criminal power vested in 
the United States. If an exceptional power, over 
the Territories, had existed in Congress, it would 
have been mentioned. ‘The resolution touched 
the foundations of the Government, and, in its 
analysis, excludes the possession of the power 
claimed in the bill before us. 

And what will you gain by this enactment? 
You must carry it out through Mormon jurics 
and Mormon agencics, or you must suspend trial 
by jury, and declare martial law. With the in- 
habitants of Utah, as you declare, tied to polyg- | 
amy by social institutions and religious fanati- 
cism,do youexpect touprootand waste it through 
their agency? Itis imbedded in their social and | 
religious structure, and you can only tear it up | 
by upheaving that structure and scattering it to 
the winds, Are you prepared to start the Gov- | 
ernment upon this crusade against manners and | 
morals? Are you willing to clothe it with power 
to ravage the Territories, to substitute the sword 
for trial by jury, and to carry out, by flame and 
violence, an indictment against a whole commu- 
nity? If these people are the crazy fanatics you || 
charge them to be; if they are the religious zeal- | 
ots we are told they are, aie your war is against 
opinion, and nothing but extermination will close 
it. You may pile statute upon statute, up to the 
very skies; you may send forth laws, backed by 
armed legionaries, but if a hostile religious opin- 
ion confronts them, both statute and law will fall 
to the dust worthless and dead, unless the bayo- 
net steps in and terminates the conflict. Is a re- 
sult like this worth the fearful aggrandizement | 
of the Federal Government? 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. E. SIMMS, 
OF KENTUCKY, t 
In rue Hovse or RepreseNntTAMVEs, 
April 4, 1860, 
On the bill to punish and prevent the practice of polygamy 
inthe Territories of the United States, and other places, 


and disapproving and annulling certain acts of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory of Utah. 


Mr. SIMMS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not know that the opinion 
of one of that order of social philosophers denom- 
imated bachelors—by way, | suppose, of difference 
and distinction—should be regarded as of much 
value in the discussion of a question like the one 
under consideration. 

Practically, it cannot be expected that they 
should know anything about conjugal rights or 
conjugal wrongs; while, the oretically, their ardent 
fancies—for all bachelors are di eply imbued with 
poetic sentiment upon this subject—may overleap 
the reality, and color in unnatural hue the joys 
of that ** blessed state,’’ where the 





* Busy housewife plies her evening care; 
And ehildren run to greet their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knee the envied kiss to share.’ 


But, sir, since gentlemen who belong to the mat- 


tion of this question, they may not esteem it un- 
gracious or obtrusive should those who occupy 
the position of disinterested observers in the prem- 
ises, venture a peaceful, and probably an available | 
suggestion The principles involved in this bill, \| 


| What was the Government created for? 
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and the kindred subjects to which they relate, 
make it one of the highest moment and interest. 
This bill proposes, ostensibly gto prescribe penal- 
ties for the punishment of the crime of polyga- 


my, or bfamy, in the Territories of the United | 


States. Its real purpose is to reach this offense in 
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the Territory of Utah, where it is practiced,as an || 
abomination in the sight of God and man, with || 


open and undisguised impunity, in the very face | 


of the Federal authorities. It is intended to pre- 
vent this crime on the part of the inhabitants of 
that Territory, who, on account of their peculiar 
institutions, have already set up in open rebellion 
to the Government of the United States. 

I intend to vote for this bill, or one like it that 





[April 4, 


1860.] 
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upon the frontiers, and the right to use th Be vy, iY 
eral Treasury of the nation, for the pur oe tment 
protecting the life and property of the citize, ... eam the al 
yet has no power by military or civil Jaw ,, : euction. 
ish mutiny, rebellion, or murder, in that veer P J itt 
murder, theft, or robbery on the part of th, - rainst a 
dent citizen of such Territory ? ad comm 

I repeat, how can the Government of the Uy;. inished | 
| States maintain subordination in its armioc ‘This br 
| protect the rights of its citizens—the y: ry purp, she argun 
for which it was ordained and established—),),. T nnesset 
it pass laws for the enforcement of this syle. The dis 
nation, and the punishment of offenses nen... occupies a 
these rights?) The Federal Government "ga th one 06 
more power to pass a military law to punis| of Carolina 
fenses in the Army of the United States whey .. s vote fi 


has for its object the complete and speedy eradi- 
cation of this evil. 

During this discussion peculiar positions have 
been assumed, and peculiar arguments have been 
advanced in defense of those positions. 

One is, that Congress has no power under the 
Constitution to pass such an act; and to vote for 
this bill may be to surrender a vital principle, 
which may be used for sinister purposes by the 
enemies of the constitutional rights of the people 
of the southern States. This 1 conden to be 


the position of the distinguished gentleman from | 


South Carolina, (Mr. Kerrr.}] Tle is opposed to 
this bill, and will resist, by his vote, its passage 
in this House. 

Then, has Congress power, under the Consti- 
tution, to pass this bill? I maintain that it has. 
The same provision in the Constitution that gives 
to the Federal Government the right to acquire 
territory, invests it with power, subject to the lim- 


| itations of the Constitution, to pass laws for its 
The exercise of this power must | 


government, 


extend only to the enactment of such laws as are | 
necessary for the protection of the citizen who | 
’ 


may go ito the Territories, in his rights of per- 
son and hisrights of property. ‘There is no way 
to accomplish this, except to pass laws for the 
punishment of crimes and offenses against these 
rights, and that is what is proposed in this bill. 


While Congress has no power to pass any law || 


abridging any personal right, or impairing or in- 


the Territories, than it has to pass a civi] Jay ¢. 


‘ } val pov 
the punishments of offenses and crimes }y +), 


mits its p 


citizens of the Territory. Will the genth man fro: for itis to 
South Carolina rise in his place and say that Oo». gress to I 
gress has no power to pass military laws fo; ries, slave 
government of the Army of the United S:.. The log 
when in the Territories? Whohas ev: r questio Tennesse 
this power? How can you maintain your ayy paaver to 
without law? Power in both cases emanates a) | tories, sl 
from the Constitution, and yet in neither case bill, he 2 
this power be exercised for the oppression ¢ ower. 
destruction of the rights of the soldier or ejtiz In enf 
except as provided in the Constitution, ‘[), grounds | 
power, then, of Congress to legislate for the Tory. clusive In 
, torics grows out cf the power of the Governor gress to | 
_ to acquire territory, ae the duties and relatioy; ment of | 
the Government bears to the citizens of the Uy). of the L 


, as a splendid entity, but as an organized, vit 


domestic 
as define 
rent and 
ward, mi 


ted States who compose it, and who created it, ; 


’ 


active, protecting power around and about ther. 
3ut this a is not an unlimited or undefiyed 


power. It is both limited and defined by the Cop. His sect 
stitution. That this power to legislate for the Ter- band has 
ritories does exist, with its constitutional limit. the com! 
tions, has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of power te 
the United States. Tread from Howard’s Reports, as betwe 

|| vol. 19. ‘This decision was rendered in the Dred legislate 
| Scott case, where this whole question was con- between 
sidered and determined. The court said: interfere 
services 


terposing withany rightof property, it has power, | 


and is bound by every obligation of duty to ex- | 


ercise it in the enactment of laws necessary for 
the protection of every right of life, liberty, or 
property. What are the personal rights of the 
citizen, as defined, or rather reserved, under the 
Constitution? They are more specifically enu- 
merated in the sevcral amendments to that mstru- 
ment. They are, the right to bear arms; the right 
of free speech anda free press; the right to free con- 
science; the right pooen to assemble and peti- 
tion for redress of grievances; the right to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 


against unreasonable searches and seizures; the | 


right of trial by jury; the right to be confronted 
with his accusers and witness against him in all 
criminal proceedings; not to be a witness against 


| himself; and the right not to be deprived of life, 


liberty, or property, without due process of law. 
These, sir, are the highest rights of the American 
citizen. They are rights deemed too sacred for 


abridgment or interference by any power in this | 


Government. ‘They are expressly reserved, and 


| stand above its power to impair. 


Does this bill propose to interfere, abridge, or 


| impair, any one of these rights? No,sir. But can 
| these rights be enjoyed without the protection of 
| law? 


Is there no power in this Government to 
pass laws for the protection of these rights of the 
American citizen in the Territories of the United 
States ? When he goes there does he forfeit the pro- 
tective power of theGovernment? Do itsConstitu- 
tion and laws no longer shield him from wrong? 


Is he in a state of nature, and beyond the control | 


and protection of our civilization and institutions? 
Is it in 
truth worse than an entity? If the Government 
of the United States cannot exercise this jurisdic- 
tion, what other Government can? The Territory 


' is ours, and the Constitution extends over it the in- 


stantitis acquired. Can an American citizen live in 


, the Territories, where that Constitution extends, 


and yet have norights of eee from the Gov- 
ernment created by it, for life, liberty, or property? 
Do you tell me, sir, that the Federal Government 
has power to send the Army of the United States 





| tled and inhabited by a civilized community, eapabi: 


* At the time when the territory in question was obtained 
by cession from France, it contained no population tit tot a master 
associated together and admitted as a Siate ; and it ther i deny 
fore was absolutely necessary to hold possession of it, asa anythin: 
territory belonging to the United States, until it was set conve a, 

yaa ae 
self-government and in a condition to be admitted. on equal ing prin 
terms with the other States, as a member of the Unio: rights of 


i 


. ° . . “* But, until that time arrives, it is ui richts b 
doubtedly necessary thatsome government should be esta a el 
lished in order to organize society, and to protect th . : 


habitants in their persons and property ; and as the peopl from So 


of the United States could act in this matter oniy through volved ¢ 
the Government which represents them, and through wh for byt 
they spoke and acted when the territory was obtained, 5 
was not only in the scope of its powers, but it was its duty, t vote aga 


pass such laws and establish such a government as would © 
able those by whose authority they acted to reap the ad 


per upc 


assumet 
ages anticipated from its acquisition, and to gather theres instituti 
| population which would enable it to assume the position t Cn 
which it was destined among the States of the Union. 1 aS posi 
power to acquire necessarily carries with it the power lo pre the ¢ vils 
serve and apply to the purposes for which it was acquire.” were it 
Mr. KEITT. Will my friend from Kentucky o" the | 
tell me from what clause ef the Constitution | of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


already 


has been reading? ’ 
” either d 


Mr. SIMMS. I am reading from the Dred 


Scott decision. ss 

Mr. KEITT. Oh! I thought it was from es 
Constitution. The gentleman finds the power! as 
the Dred Scott decision, not in the Constitutio! aw 

Mr. SIMMS. Yes, sir; but that is the nes a 
thing to the Constitution; and, if anything. . a8 
slight improvement on it. Its doctrines sounded Reed 
so much like the Constitution that my friend from : aaa 
South Carolina, familiar as he is with that instri~ oo g | 
ment, for the moment thought I was reading pot 


from the Constitution. : 

Here, sir, you will perceive that the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal of this Government has determiiee 
the existence of this power, with its conslitt: 


ments ¢ 
and see 
tion, th 


tional limitations. a ai ae 

If this bill proposed to abridge any persone! tas tl 
right of the citizen, or in any manner, directly conceal 
indirectly, to interfere with his right of propet) in sae 
or any other right guarantied by the Constitutio”, ” in the’ 
it would be violative of that instrument, and could reprem 
never receive my vote. I hold the Constitution aa & 
sacred. Were it in my power, no irreverent han? two da 
should touch it; no voice of faction should ass! vie 


; ; ; rth 
it. I would elevate it above the passions of 


rl 4. 
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| would guard it with a mighty national 

‘went as a holy thing, that would shield it 

“he attacks of fanaticism and dangerous con- 

“jon. But, sir, this bill involves no such prin- 

_ It proposes er to prescribe penalties 

a wrong that has been declared a crime by 

4 ymmon law in every Christian country, and 

shed asa felony by every State in this Union. 

Phis brings me to the position assumed, and 

vy» argument adduced, by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. ETHERIDGE. | 

[he distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 

mies a different relation to this measure from 

son occupied by the gentleman from South 

Carolina. He favors its passage, and will cast 

.yote for it. He does not deny the constitu- 

ial power of Congress to pass this act; he ad- 

mits its power to do so; but declares that to vote 

is to concede or recognize the power of Con- 





fre vt 
rat 


ss 


ries, slavery included. 

~ The logic of the position of the gentleman from 
Tennessee 
tories, slavery included; and in voting for this 
Hill, he is willing for Congress to exercise that 

wer. 

‘In enforcing this position, he assumes two 
-rounds of argument, which he esteems as con- 
clusive inthe premises. The first is, that for Con- 
cress to undertake to pass a law for the punish- 
ment of polygamy or bigamy in the Territories 
domestic relation.’? That the domestic relations, 
s defined by the common law, are those of pa- 
rent and child, husband and wife, guardian and 
ward, master and servant, or master and slave. 
His second ground of argument is, that a hus- 
band has property in the services of his wife by 
the common law; and hence, if Congress has 


) legislate upon all subjects in‘the Territo- | 


|| Of the organized Territories, including negro slavery.” 
| * * 


f the United States, is to legislate ‘‘against a | 
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consciousness ofall the legal co 
in the passage of the bill. 

** But there is not only an important principle in this bill, 
as Well as a great duty to pertorm. That principle I have 
already briefly referred to; and it might as well be stated 
now as hereafter, that the Republicans will net only claim 
the chief merit of the passage of the bill, but they will point 
to it in after times as a direct legislative admission of the 
power of Congress over the domestic affairs of the people 


nsequences fairly involved 


* * * * * * * 


“We are told here, day by day, that the Constitution of 
the United States recognizes slavery. It has been repgated 
over and over again, until the superficial hearer supposes 
that there is an express guarantee in the Federal Constitu 
tion in regard toslavery. Now, sir, I am ready to maintain 
that the Constitution of the United States does not recog 
nize slavery, or guaranty slavery, any more than it recog 
nizes or guaranties the relation of husband and wife, or 
parent and child. 

* Until within the last few years, the right of the hus- 
band to chastise the wife for good cause was recognized in 
many of the States asa common law right; and now, where 
ever the common law prevails, his right to her labor and to | 
all her earnings is still recognized as unqualifiediy as the 
right of the master to the earnings of the slave ; and it must 
not be forgotten that the common law was in force in all 


: ; || the States when the Federal Constitution was adopted. I 
is, that he holds that Congress has || 


mayer to legislate upon all subjects in the Terri- || 


say, therefore, that the right recognized by the Constitution 
of property in slaves is almost identical with the right ree- 
ognized by the same instrument of the father or master to 
the apprentice or the child, or of the husband to the cus- 
tody, the labor, and the earnings of the wife.”’ . * 
. = **T maintain that this billconcedes too much for 
that class of southern politicians who maintain that the 


| Constitution earries slavery into all the organized Territo- 
| ries, whether the people of such Territories favor it or op- 
| pose it, and that it is the duty of Congress to legislate for it, | 


wer to legislate against our domestic relation, 


s between husband and wife, it has power to 

sislate against another domestic relation—as 
between master and slave. If it has power to 
interfere with a husband’s right of property in the 
services of his wife, it has power to interfere with 
a master’s right of property in his slaves. 

i deny that this bill involves that principle, or 
anything akin to it. I contend that it is the very 
converse of that principle; and instead of involv- 
ing principles destructive of domestic rights or 

vhits of property, it is designed to protect those 
rights by punishing crimes against them. 

[fleoncurred in opinion with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, or believed that this bill in- 
volved or recognized the principle as contended 
for by the gentleman from Tennessee, [ should 
voteagainst it. Inmy humble judgment no mem- 
ber upon this floor from a southern State, has 
assumed aposition so fatal to the safety of southern 
institutions, as the gentleman from Tennessee. If 
his position be true, there could be no escape from 

evils embraced in the principles of this bill, 
were it not that if this bill contains these princi- 
ples itis clearly in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. The Supreme Court have 


} 


already decided that Congress has no power, | 


either directly or indirectly, to pass any law im- 
pairing the citizen’s right of person or his right of 
property, slavery included, in any of the Territo- 
nes of the United States. 

If this bill, then, is an exercise of that power, 
or involves a principle that would lead, by indi- 
of Congress, it would be a plain violation of the 
Vonstitution to pass it; and if passed, would be 


ection, to the exercise of that power on the part | 


a dead letter upon the statute-book, wherever the | 


issue was made before any judicial tribunal. 
Now, sir, let us examine the gentleman’s argu- 
ments and apply them to the principle of this bill, 


and see if they will sustain the gentleman’s posi- | 


tion, that its passage will be a concession of the 
power of Congress to ‘legislate upon all sub- 
jectsn the Territories,”? slavery included. He 
takes the position that whoever votes for this bill 
concedes the power of the Federal Government 
‘o interfere with the relations of master and slave 
inthe Territories. In order that I may not mis- 
represent the position of the gentleman, I will 
read from his speech, delivered in this House 
two days ago: 


“Now lam favoring this measure I admit, with a perfect 


| services of his wife. 


and to maintain it—slavery—there, without any regard what- 
ever to the popular will. As this bill concedes the right or 
power of Congress to legislate against a domestic institu- 
tion, I propose, I say, to extend the application, and see 
whether the poisoned chalice may not be commended to 
their own lips.” 

Now, sir, I admit that, by the common law, a 
husband was supposed to have property in the 
But, sir, does this bill pro- 
pose to dispossess the husband of any right he 
may have in the services of his legal wife? Does 
it propose in any respect to interfere with the 
domestic relation of husband and wife? By the 
common law, or by any statute law of any Chris- 


| tian State, can this relation exist between more 


than one man and one woman at the same time? 
Can one man bear legal conjugal relations to two 
women at the same time? Can he have property 
in the services of both? Can both succeed to the 
right of dower in his estate? Can the children of 


both succeed as heirs to bis estate? The gentleman 


| says he is a good lawyer. 


j } Can he find any law 
for this? No, sir. ‘The marriage relation, by 
every law of every Christian country, has been 
defined to be a civil contract between one man 
and one woman; and for either party to violate 
this contract or relation, by marrying again during 
the existence of this legal relation, that act of vio- 
lation was a wrong within itself, and was made a 
crime by law, punishable with fines and penalties, 


| This has been the law, I repeat, of every civil- 


| Sir. 


ized Christian State for near two thousand years. 

This legal marriage relation establishes per- 
sonal rights and personal interest which no legis- 
lative tribunal under our form of government, nor 
the parties themselves at their mere will and 
pleasure, can divest or destroy. The wife owes 
obedience to the husband and the husband protec- 
tion to the wife, and both owe protection and care 
to their children. This relation lies at the very 
foundation of our whole social system. It regu- 
lates our laws of descent; it determines the tenure 
of estates. It is the foundation-rock of our civil 
and religious fabric. And, sir, when we under- 
take to punish a crime against this relation, are 
we to be told we are interfering with this rela- 
tion—** with the husband’s right of property in 
his wife’s services?’’ This law is to protect this 


relation; to protect the personal rights of hus- 
band, wife, and children, that grow outof it. Has 
a man the same right to property in the services 
of his second wife, if his first marriage relation 
still exists, that a master has in his slave? Is 
she his wife at all, in legal signification? No, 


ground. 
two wives at the same time, by committing big- 
amy or polygamy, the Stat, has pects in his 
liberty, in his services asa felon, for the violation 


| of this relation. 


| does not touch the question. 
| property, even by the common law, in the ser- | 


So the gentleman’s argument is not in pent it 
A husband has no 


Then the gentleman’s argument falls to the | 
Instead of a man having property in | 
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vices of his second wife. She is not his wife, nor 
is he her husband, in legal signification, if his first 
marriage relation exists. If the first marriage 
relation has been annulled, then this bill does not 
interfere with this second relation. It protects it, 
by preventing him from contracting another while 
itexists. If this bill proposed to interfere with 
any legal marriage relation, then the gentleman’s 
argument might be in point; but as it does not, it 
falls by the wayside, as one of the many logical 
absurdities that may be found in his speech. But, 
sir, | approach the main argument upon which 
the gentleman relies in proof of his position, and 
that is this: that this Pitt proposes to legislate 
against a domestic relation; and if Congress has 
vower to legislate against one domestic relation, 
it has power to legislate against all domestic re- 
And if it has power to legislate against 


| the domestic relation of husband and wife, it has 
| power to legislate against the domestic relation of 
| master and slave. This is the strong ground upon 


| which the gentleman plants himself. 


é 3ut, sir, it 
will require no sapping nor mining to drive him 
from this position. In order that the gentleman 


| may assume and define his own position upon 


| 


this point, I will read from his speech: 


** Now, sir, what are domestic institutions ? They consist 
simply of husband and wife, parent and child, guardian 
and ward, master and servant, and master and slave. I 
believe this enumeration embraces the entire list, as recog 
nizedin the law books. [have enumerated all the domestic 
relations known to the laws of this country; and I appeal 


| toyou whether [have not enumerated them correctly. And 


I ask, if Congress can take jurisdiction of the relation of 


| husband and wife, may it not also exercise jurisdiction in 


Now, ‘ forewarned 


* * * * 


regard to another domestic relation ? 
is torearmed.’ ”’ " ° * 
** Now, sir, [ maintain that all writers on jurisprudence 


| who allude to the domestic relations, declare husband and 


wife to be among the most sacred. ‘That of master and ser- 


| vant, or magger and slave, are certainly notregarded as any 


} more sacres 


han that of husband and wife and parent and 
* * . a” * 


ehild.”? * * * * 


** Domestic institutions have been about the same from 
the beginning of time. Go back to the days of Abraham. 
Ask my patriarchal friend from Utah, the sole representa- 


| tive of the ‘domestic institutions’ of the rising young State 


of Utah— domestic,’ I might say, in an eminent degree, 
{laughter]—and he will tell you that his constituents are 
attempting to perpetuate the manners and customs of an 
tiquity, and it is uncandid in us to say that this bill does 


} . ‘ ca 2 2 ° - 
|} not interfere with one of the ‘domestic institutions’ of 


society.’ 


This, sir, is the main point the gentleman at- 


| tempts to make in his speech: that we are propos- 


ing, by this bill, to legislate against a domestic in- 
stitution. He thinks there can be no escape from 
this. And when the gentleman declares ‘‘ he is 
favoring this measure with a perfect consciousness of 


all the legal consequences fairly involved inthis bill,”’ 


his position is remarkable in more respects than 


one. While it is remarkablegn its lezal and logic- 


al aspect, it is still more remarkable in its po- 
litical aspect, when we remember that this posi- 
tion is voluntarily assumed by a Representative 
from a southern State. The gentleman says he is 
a good lawyer. That is not the question before 


| the House. | will not venture to pronounce upon 
| the legal attainments of the gentleman; but if I 


Were permitted to express an opinion upon the 
subject, | would say that his construction of the 
Constitution is too far north for a southern Rep- 
resentative. He may be a good lawyer, but I 
have not the greatest confidence in him as a law- 


_ maker since he has defined his position upon this 


subject. If he is nota good lawyer, he at least 
is entitled to the eredit of originality. He de- 


| clares that, when Congress undertakes to punish 


bigamy of polygamy in the Territories, it is le- 


| gislating against a domestic relation. 


| 


| 


| 





{ would thank the gentleman to refer me to any 


| law writer, good in his own opinion or in the 
| opinion of any one else, who has ever declared 


r»olygamy or bigamy to be a domestic relation. 
The domestic relations are designated and defined 
by the common law. Is polygamy or bigamy 
included in the enumeration as made by the com- 
mon law and repeated in the gentieman’s speech ? 
The domestic relations are those existing between 
husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and 


|| ward, masterand servant. Is polygamy or bigamy 
| included in these? 


Is not polygamy or bigamy 
an offense against the domestic relation of husband 


| and wife, and was it not sodeclared by the common 
| law defining the domestic relations 


? And wasit 
not so punished by the common law? The com- 
mon law defines the marriage relation, as I have 
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Lefore stated, to be acivil contract existing between 
one man and one woman. Noman was permitted 
by the common law to bear this relauon to more 
than one woman during the existence of the con- 
jugal state. If he did, it was made a crime by the 
common law, and punished assuch. How, then, 
is the Congress of the United States, in the passage 


is secking to protect this relation, by punishing 
ilygamy or bigamy asacrime againstit. That 
; the purpose of this bill; and it has no other, 
and involves no other principle. 

‘The gentleman, in his anxiety to entangle the 
Democratic party in the meshes of inconsistency, 
has overleaped himself, and now finds himself 
bound hand and foot, with no chance of escape 
irom his position, ** that Congress has power ;’’ and 
when he votes for this bill, ** he concedes its power 
to legislate upon all domestic questeons in the 
‘Territories, slavery included.”’ 

And how, sir, does he arrive at that conclusion? 
By what power of logic does he make the dis- 
covery? It is this: 
takes to punish acrime againstadomestic relation, 
it Is legislating against the domestic relation itself; 
and the same power which will authorize you to 
punish a erime against adomestic relation or per- 

onal right, will authorize you to legislate for the 
destruction of that domestic relation or personal 
right. Then, sir, if this be true, a crime against 


t 
It 
ni 
1 
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if this act, legislating against a domestic relation? | 


Polygamy in ‘tah—Mr. Simms. 


personal right ora domestic relation can be'trans- 


formed into that right or relation itself by some | 
legerdemain power of logic—which the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee scems to pessess in an eminent | 


degree—can the principles of this bill be made to 
embrace domestic relations. ‘The gentleman, in 
his zeal to commit others to the recognity of 

vowers in the Federal Government which he be- 
ieves to exist, and which they deny, has con- 
founded, as I before stated, the most sacred of all 
‘relations with the most infamous of all crimes 
that can be committed against it. Yes, sir,a 


| crime that poisons the domestic hearthstone; 


that when Congress under- | 


a domestic or personal right is the right itself. Is 


not this **something new under the sun?’’ Is 
vot this quite a discovery in both law and logic? 

Try the gentleman’s other position by an illus- 
tration. When a State, within its own limits, or 
the General Government in the Territories, under- 


t 


life, liberty, or property of the citizen, does it neces- 


sarily follow that such State or Government, in 
thus assuming to pass laws for the protection of 


alces to punish the crime of murder, or arson, or | 
theft, orrobbery, or any other wrong against the | 


life, liberty, or property, asserts the power to pass | 


laws for the destruction of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty? If this be true, where are the guarantees of 
safety thrown around the American citizen by the 
Constitution? No, sir; the gentleman’s position 
isan absurdity. He has climbed high upon the 


popular watch-tower to sound this note of tri- | 


umph—this concessiop of power, this surrender |! 


* . - 
ot the citadel of southern rightsand southern guar- 


antees—in the hearing of the northern enemies of | 


these rights and these guarantees; and now, sir, 
he has no means to climb down. There was 
a faint glimmering light pervading the principles 
of this bill, as the gentleman thought—perhaps 
hoped and believed-gthat justified him in sound- 
ing this note of triumph. But, sir, it has turned 
outto be a delusion—a mere decoy upon the quick- 
sands of error. ‘The gentleman has followed its 
lead, and lam content that he shall receive the 
rewards of his perilous adventure and discovery. 

Sir, Lhold that this Government has power 
wherever the egis of the Constitution extends, 
in all the Territories of the United States, and 


even beyond these wherever the sovereignty of 


this nation extends, to protect every right of the 
citizens against wrong. 
wrong be against life, liberty, or property. These 
are the birth rights of the American citizen. They 
were not created by the Constitution, but the 
Constitution was created to protect them. The 
Government has as much power to destroy one 
as the other, It has as much power to destroy 
life as it has to destroy property. It has no power 
to destroy either. Its only power is to protect 
bath. The guarantees of the Constitution require 
it to do this. It cannot perform the functions for 
which it was created without doing it. This prin- 
ciple pervades the Government. It is the very 
essence of its being. It is the foundation princi- 
ple of our equality. [tis the mighty refuge behind 
which sand entrenched the highest rights of the 
American citizen—the rights of life, liberty, and 
epee: 


Union floats the right of protection follows. The | 


flag is the sign of our covenant; the emblem of our 
sovereignty, our nationality, our power, our jus- 
tice. 

This bill has no reference to domestic institu- 
lions, CXcept to protect them. Itstrikes atacrime 


I care not whether that | 


I care not, sir, whether this right be as- | 
sailed upon land or sea, wherever the flag of the | 





| 


blights the moral purity of life; cheapens and de- 
grades female virtue and purity; soils the sanctu- 
ary of religion; compromises the dignity of man- 
hood; pollutes the very elements around and 
about us—the air we breathe and the very earth 
beneath our feet—with the corrupt seepings of a 
leprous curse; a crime, sir, that has been de- 
nounced for near two thousand years by all law, 


human and divine, in every Christian land and | 


country. And are we to be told, and that, too, by 
a southern Representative, that the institution of 
domestic slavery that mixes with the civilization, 
the very existence of the people of the southern 
States; an institution in which they have invested 
$2,000,000,000 worth of property, and upon which 


hinges the safety of their firesides, their wives, | 


their children, their all worth living for or worth 
dying for, stands upon no higher basis, no higher 
guarantee, than this crime of all ages, all times, 
and all countries where the light of Christianity 
has dawned. 
Crime, sir, is the opposite of virtue. Itisa 
| wrong within itself, made so by the laws of God 
and man, founded in the highest necessities of 
society. It tracks along the highways of life; pol- 
lutes its most sacred relations; soils the snowy 


robe of innocence and virtue; breeds discord; | 


stains the earth with blood, and is the sum of all 
villainies. And when the American Congress un- 
dertakes to punish and suppress one of the darkest 
crimes in its long and infamous annals, am I, asa 
Lepr®sentative of asouthern constituency, tostand 


the presence of the nation and the civilized world 
that slavery has no higher guarantee in the Con- 
| stitution of the United States than the crime we 
propose to punish in this bill?—that the same exer- 
cise of power that would enable us to strike down 
polygamy in the Territories, would also strike 


. ° . ~ 7 j 
down the institution of slavery there? Is the right | 


of polygamy aflirmed in the Constitution? Is ita 
versonal right? Is ita right of property? Was 
it established by the laws of God? Has it been 
shielded and protected by the laws of every civil- 
ized State, inevery age,and amongst every people? 
Is it sustained by the law of humanity, and has it 
been sustained and upheld by the precepts of re- 
ligion? Where, then, is the guarantee for its exist- 


of all this. 
against all. 

Does the institution of domestic slavery stand 
upon this basis? Has it been punished as a 
crime inevery age? Is it denounced by the laws 
of God and man? Is it the enemy of every vir- 
tue and the foe of every right? No, sir; it stands 
_ justified, authorized, and vindicated by all of 
these. Slavery in America is the proudest triumph 


history. 


| graded and benighted condition of savage life, 
ignorant of their responsibilities to God and their 
obligations to man and society, toa knowledge 


to society. 
the American continent, and passed from the free 
indolent life of a savage to the condition of a 
laborious slave, he found for the first time in his 
history his natural element of development. He 
| came here illy-shaped and half made up in phys- 
ical form. Savage degradation and mental weak- 
nessenveloped in ignorance his intellectual, moral, 
and social nature. More helpless and dependent 
than the beasts of the field, he groped his dismat 


| way without even the lights of instinct. 


by with closed lips, and hear the charge made in | 


ence? What law, what age, what virtue will plead | 
in its defense? No, sir; itstands without the range | 
It is the enemy of all, and a crime | 


_ene 
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' have been cultivated and developed into st 


a triumph, such a success, crowning the efforts, f 
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from savage life. He can look through nature... 
to nature’s God; can comprehend the laws o¢ ie 
being; understands his relations to soci ty: hos 
manly and erect mien, and is no longer ad “24 
in the great hive of humanity. You may tr. 
him along his whole history for a period 6f nyo.. 
than five thousand years, and never before did } 
oceupy such a position in the scale of mora! a 
cial, and intellectual being. How do you expli ; 
this? Whatis the philosophy of his resener., 
tion? er 
Sir, he owes it to the dispensation of events the: 
bore him from the land of his nativity, where}. 
reveled in sloth, and where every germ of his <, 
cial, moral, and intellectual nature was smotho-,a 
and paralyzed by the superstition and inert; 
his nature, to this land, where his feeble | 


rone 


re 
ict 


ac 


cra. 


thered 
ICSS of 
10 We rs 


: rength 
and endurance by the means of toil, association 
—— 


and control. When, before, was there ever gyp) 
humanity and philanthropy* And, sir, who has 
accomplished this? Has it been done by the f. 
natical theories and frenzied abstractions of thp 
sentimental philanthropist of the North? No, sir. 
it has been done by the wiser and more practical 
philanthropist of the South. It has been th: phil. 


| osophical result of the institution of slavery, Fo, 


_ ness wherever the foot-prints of poor, fallen ya) 
| have marked the sands of earth. 


more than a thousand years the world has beep 


filled with missionaries laboring in the cause of 


humanity. ‘They have crossed the trackless deep, 
have braved every clime, penetrated every wild. 
In this caus, 
millions upon millions have been expended, ay 


| thousands upon thousands of the noblest hears 


that ever throbbed in human breast have fy/!; 
in distant lands, self-exiles from kindred, country 
and friends, in the service of a God-sanctified ay! 
ennobling philanthropy. Yet, sir, what has |eey 
the result?) Egyptian darkness still hangs like 
pall of death over that land, where the descend- 
ants of him who, driven froma father’s presence, 
bearing the penalties of a father’s curse, hay 

wandered homeless savages for thousands of 
years, 

Though the bones of missionaries whiten the 
sunny plains of Africa, there is not an enduring 
monument of all their treasures, their labors, 
their sacrifices, left. There is but one beam of 
light, one ray of civilization, shining like a stor 
amid the night, in that devoted land; and that hos 
sprung from ghe institution of American slavery. 
Is this no achievement in the cause of humanity, 
no work worthy of a Christian age in the cause 
of human redemption? Sir, had you power to- 
morrow to convert into dollars and cents all th 
property, personal and real—yea, all the wealt! 
of this continent—and were it gathered into ono 
mighty treasury, to be used and expended in the 
regeneration and disenthrallment of the African 
race in his own native land of the sun, you might 
exhaust the last dollar without elevating five mi- 
lions of that race to the same degree of mor, 
social, physical, and intellectual being, as the 
now attained by the five million slaves in tis 
country. 5 

Practical truths confute all sentimental theories; 
and the triumph of these truths have been phi: 
osophically tested by their application to that ui 


| fortunate race under our system of instruction 


of their responsibilities to God and their relations | 
When the African first landed upon | 


But | 


of humanity and philanthropy in the world’s || 


It stands guarantied by the Constitu- || white race. He has powers of physical endur- 


tion, and has been the lever by which five million || ance, but no powers of self-reliance, or great tl- 


‘| human beings have been elevated from the de- || 


and reform. The negro, sir, in his native sta‘, 
and even in his developed state, differs from ‘h' 


tellectual development. In his long and mono 
onous pilgrimage upon the earth, he has left no 
records of his powers of self-government or se 
protection. He has never contributed anythii 
to science or art; he hasestablished no monumen's 
of civilization. His achievements in all the mu 


_ tations of the past, in the progress and clevatioh 


against them; and never, until a crime against a || behold him now. He stands to-day regenerated | 


of mankind, fill a blank page in the histosy o! 
the world. He is dependent and helpless, wit 
out inventive faculties. © He requires directlo!, 


control, subordination; and the native element 


his civilization and advancement is in a state of 
vassalage. Upon this continent, in the providence 
of God, h> has found that state best adapted to 
his nature, his faculties, his wants, his develop 
ment; his master is his best friend; and he who 
would disturb the domestic ties that bind him 
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= jyiization of a Christian household, as now 
Ire uy che civiltz 


-< iy the southern States, is his worst enemy. 


vg - . sir, | have said more upon this subject 
cn - we signed. My only purpose was to repel 
a harge that the institution of American ala- | 
oe . stands upon no higher basis of right, under 
lid ; » Constitution of the United States, than poly- | 
ee samy does; that the power which could pun- | 
enl "th, the last could destroy the first. One is up- | 
ene mi bold by the Constitution, has existed as a part of 


‘ho eivilization of every State, and has been pro- 
8 the: - rod and guarantied by the laws of both conti- 
ae ants; the other has been spurned by every 
th Christian State, denounced by the common law 
; -acrime—yea, by all law, human and divine— 
ke fr near two thousand years. 
: “Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman says that 
lygamy, or bigamy, was recognized and pun- 
‘seq as a crime by the common law. I will read 
ma half dozen lines fiom ** Russell on Crimes. ”’ 
Thi tauthor says: 
«The offense of having a plurality of wives at the same 
is more correctly denominated polygamy; but the 
, bigamy having been more frequently given to it in 
| proceedings, it may perhaps be a means of more ready 
renee to trialofthe offense under the latter title. Ori- 
iy this offeuse was considered as of ecclesiastical cog- 
uizance only. 

, Por Mr. SIMMS. That is true; but it was, never- 
| less, a crime against domestic rights and rela- 
sons, under the ecclesiastical as well as common | 
ila .w, and was punished by both. It was never a 
vilder- domestic right under either; and that is the ques- 
1 ma tion at issue between the gentleman and myself. 
conan The gentleman cannot shelter his position by fall- 
|, and ing behind the quibble that the offense of polyg- 
' any was an offense originally punished in the ec- 
fallen elesiastical rather than in the common law courts. 
untry He will have to seek protection behind stronger 

dan fortifications of authority and logic than that. 
g hee The gentleman, as I have stated, took the dis- 
like a tinct ground that to vote for this bill was a clear 
scend- meession of the power that Congress has the 
senee, it to legislate upon all subjects in the Territo- 
har rics, Slavery included. 
ids of Mr. ETHERIDGE. I know that the gentle- | 
‘om Kentucky does not propose to misrepresent 
n the what I said. 
luring Mr. SIMMS. Certainly not. 
bors, Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentlemen states my 
am of position much stronger than I expressed it my- 
a star self. L said this: that the principle of this bill, 
at has | if adopted, would be regarded as a concession, 
vert which might hereafter be extended so as to em- 
; ce other offenses. That the law might be so 
caus | enlarged in its application as to embrace other 
er to persons, to wit: include black, as well as white 
all th people. Lf said it was the concession of the prin- 





al ‘es vu 


vealt! ciple that Congress might, by unfriendly legis- 
10 ( lation, attack, indirectly, the relation of slavery. 
in Phat is what I said; and it is the extent of what, 
frican [ said. 
might Mr. SIMMS. Ido not, then, misrepresent the 


e mil- substance of the gentleman’s position, as now ex- 


noral, uned by him. He now says that to vote for 
s that | tls bill is to concede the principle that Congress 
n this “might, by unfriendly legislation, attack the rela- 

tions of slavery.’? He votes for the bill, and of 
TIES course, in doing so, concedes the principle that 


| phil- Congress might, by unfriendly legislation, attack 
B ‘the reiations of slavery. I intend to vote for this 


hill 
Vil 


|; but I deny that it concedes this principle, or 
state, any other principle that would authorize Con- 
ym the gress, by any legislation—whether directly or indi- 
endur- rectly, unfriendly or otherwise—to attack the rela- 
pat ill lion of slavery between master and slave in the 





nonot- -erritories, oranywhere else. If this bill concedes 
eft no ‘hat principle, as I have before stated, it is clearly | 
r self: unconstitutional. 


ythi . He re 1s the decision of the Supreme Court upon | 
Mat point: 
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| **favoring this measure with a perfect conscious- | 
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ment; and the rights of private property have been guarded 
with equal care. Thus ‘the rights of property are united 
with the rights af person, and placed on the same ground 
by the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which provides 
‘that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, Without due process of law.’ 

* The powers of the Government, and the rights of the 
citizen under it, are positive and practieal regulations 
plainly written down. The people of the United States 
have delegated to it certain enumerated powers, and for 
bidden it to exercise others. It has no power over the per 
son or property of a citizen but what the citizens of the 
United States have granted. And no law or usages of other 
nations, Or reasoning of statesmen or jurists upon the rela 
tions of master and slave, can enlarge the powers of the 
Government, or take trom the citizens the rights they have 
reserved. And if the Constitutivoa recognizes the right of 
property of the master jp a stave, and makes no distinction 
between that description of property and other property 
owned by a citizen, no tribunal acting under the authority 
of the United States, whether it be legislative, executive, 
or judicial, has a right to draw such a distinction, or deny 
to it the benefit of the provisions and guarantees which 
have been provided for the protection of private property 
against the encroachments of the Government. 

** Now, as we have betore said, in the earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of preperty in a 
slave is distinetly affirmed in the Constitution. The right 
to traffic in it, like an ordinary article of merchandise and 
property, was guarantied to the citizen of the United States, 


in every State that might desire it, for twenty years; and | 


the Government, in express terms, is pledged to protect it, 
in all future time, if the slave escape from his owner. This 
is done in plain words—too plain to be misunderstood. And 


no word ean be found in the Constitution which gives Con- | 


gress a greater power over slave property, or which entities 
property of that kind to less protection, than property of any 
other description. ‘The only power conferred is the power 
coupled with the duty of guarding and protecting the owner 
in his rights.’’ * * ° . * And if Congress 
itself cannot do this, if it is beyond the powers conferred on 
the Federal Government, it wili be admitted, we presume, 
that it could not authorize a territorial government to ex- 
ercise them.”’ 

It could confer no power on any local govern- 
ment established by its authority, to violate the 
provisions of the Constitution. Noone will con- 
tend, sir, that either Congress, or any local gov- 
ernment established by it, can exercise by indi- 
rection or unfriendly legislation any power not 
granted in the Constitution. Before the Govern- 
ment can act, the existence of the power by which 
it acts must appear in the Constitution. In the 
absence of all such power, and, too, as in this 
case, where such power is expressly denied, 
there can be no cavil upon this point. I deny 
that this bill concedes the existence of any such 
power on the part of the Federal Government, or 
any principle that would authorize the Govern- 
ment to exercise such power in any case relating 
to the right of person or property, except to pro- 
tect them. The gentleman from Tennessee con- 
cedes the existence of this power, and affirms the 
right of the Federal Government to exercise it by 
unfriendly legislation touching the relations of 
master and slave. This is the issue between us. 

3ut, sir, | do not think I misrepresented the 
position of the gentleman when I stated that the 
passage of this bill conceded, in his judgment, the 


principle that Congress might legislate upon all | 


subjects in the Territories, slavery included. I 
will read from his speech what he did say upon 
this point: 


“ This question of the power of Congress to regulate the 


domestic institutions and relations of the white people of || 


Utah, is one which necessarily and unavoidably brings up 
the whole question of the power of Congress to govern those 
Tertitories in everything which relates to their domestic 
affairs, slavery included.” . ° . . “Now, 
sir, what are domestic institutions? They consist simply 
of husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward 
master and servant, master and slave.”’ * * 


: 
* * 


“And L ask, if Congress can take jurisdiction of the rela- | 


tions of husband and wife, may it not also exercise jurisdic- 
tion in regard to any other domestic relation? Now, ‘ fore 
warned is forearmed.’ Now I am favoring this measure, 
I admit, with a perfect consciousness of all the legal conse- 
quences fairly involved in the passage of the bill.” 


That, sir, is what the gentleman did say upon 
this subject. But, sir,to allow the gentleman the 
full benefit of his own explanations, he cannot 
escape fhe conclusion that he occupies the posi- 
tion assigned him, logically, because he says he is 


ness of all the legal consequences fairly involved 
in its passage.’’ That if Congress can take juris- 


diction of the relation of husband and wife, may 


it not also exercise jurisdiction in regard to an- 
other domestic relation? Now, ‘forewarned is 
forearmed.’ ’? We have the language of the gen- 
tleman here, but we have not his peculiar and 


| significant expression when he uttered these last 


ments 
@ mu- “But the powers of Congress over the person or property | 
vation of a citizen can never be a discretionary power under our 
say of Gonstitution and form of government. The powers of the | 
by | 7 Verunient, and the rights and privileges of the citizen, 
Wit » re plainty defined by the Constitution itself. And when | 
ction, | the Territory becomes a part of the United States, the Fed- | 
‘ent of jal Government enters into possession in the character | 
tate of EL “pressed upon it by those who created it. It enters upon || 
‘ |  ‘twith its powers over the citizen strictly defined and lim- | 
idence ited by the Constitution, from which it derives its own ex- 
ted to istence, and by virtue of which alone it continues to exist | 
velop ond Tut’ * Government and sovereignty. | 
eo whe ; ; lese powers and,others in relation to the rights of | 
mn to 5 «Person, which it is not necessary here to enumerate, are in 
uh 


| press and positive terms denied to the General Govern- | 


words, *‘ forewarned is forearmed.’’ 
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Mr. ETHERIDGE, I do not desire, Mr. 
Speaker, to interrupt the gentleman. | would 
state that the extract, which the gendeman has 
read, is, no doubt, entirely correct. The question 
was put to me several times; and an examination 
of the whole of my speeeh will show that m 
posiuon was such as I stated a moment ago, wish 
all the qualifications | have named. They abound 
throughout the speech, and if they do not appear 
in the extract which the gentleman has read, they 
will be found im the speech, ina variety of places. 

Mr. SIMMS. I repeat, that Ido not desire to 
place the gentleman in a false position. My sole 
object is thatour relative positions may be under- 
stood. And now, sir, to give the gentleman the 
benefit of all reasonable doubt in the premises 
upon this point—not a reasonable doubt upon the 
point ** that he does recognize the existence of such 
pewer in Congress lo exercise this jurisdiction, for 
this is logically clear—but upon the other point: 
that he intentionally avoided expressing any clear 
declaration to that effect in his speech; still the 
gentleman stands unconditionally committed to 
the doctrine ** that Congress may, by unfriendly 
legislation, attack the relations of slavery.’* Bat, 
sir, In order that no injustice may be done the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee, for whom 
I entertain high respect, | now ask him if he be- 
lieves Congress has power, under the Constitu- 
tion, t6 apply the principles of the Wilmot pro- 
viso to all the Territories of the United States ? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman puts a 
question to me, which I suppose was naleiiae in 
substance halfa dozen times while I was address- 
ing the House; and the gentleman very well re- 
members that I then confined my answer to a 
statement which 1s about the same in substance 
as the remarks I made a few moments ago. I 
purposely avoided any direct response to that 
question throughout my whole speech; and the 
reason why 1 then gave no direct answer was, 
that I desired to qualify my answer with such 
explanations as would consume more time than 
I then had to devote to it. I therefore withheld 
any direct answer to that pone: which was 
frequently addressed to me by various members 
of the House while | was speaking. 

Mr. SIMMS. The gentleman now declines 
to answer that question. He still stands upon 
his old platform. He prefers ‘‘ to pretermit the 
expression of any opinion upon the subject,” 
| whether Congress has power to exclude slavery 

from the Territories of the United States. 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. Yes, sir, that is the word. 
Mr. SIMMS. The gentleman then stands com- 
mitted upon the question of unfriendly power, and 
** pretermitted”’ upon the qu&stion of direct power. 
And yet he says in his speech, referring to the 
passage of the Kansas bill: 





t 


‘*T denounced it in this House, and elsewhere, as con- 
taining these odious features of which [now speak, ‘ squat- 
ter sovereignty ;’ and for that [ was assailed in a spirit of 
| bitterness by the Democratic party.” 

Now, sir, what is the difference, practically, 
| between the doctrine of ‘* squatter sovereignty,”’ 
denounced by the gentleman, and ‘unfriendly le- 
gislation by the General Government?’’ The doc- 
trine of ‘* squatter sovereignty’’ relates to the 
exercise of . unfriendly power of legislation 
| by the people of specific Territories. ‘The doc- 

trine of this unfriendly power of legislation on the 

part of the General Government embraces and 
| applies indiscriminately to all the Territories of 
the United States. The advocates of popular sov- 
creignty stand committed to the first; the gentle- 
man from Tennessee stands committed to the last. 
One embraces all; the other may embrace a.part. 
The last is wholesale; the first can but be retail. 
Unfriendly congressional legislation, at one fell 
swoop, strikes slavery from all the Territories of 
the United States. Unfriendly territorial legisla- 
tion may exclude it from specific Territories. If 
the South was compelled to accept either, which 
would she embrace ? Would she take her chances 
_ for a part, under the retail system of unfriendly 

territorial legislation? or would she submit uncon- 
| ditionally toan exclusion fromall, under the whole- 
| sale principle of unfriendly territorial legislation? 
\| _The gentleman denounces the ‘* squatter sover- 
|| eign principle.’ Does he do this because itis a 
|| retail principle? Does he prefer the wholesale 
i| principle? Both principles are wrong. There is 
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no nower in the Cons titution, as I have shown, 
for either. Both are of the Constitu- 
tion, But, sir, one who recognizes the wholesale 
principle, as does the gentleman from Tennessee, 
should not be hostile to those who operate upon | 
asmalier scale. He should remember that it is 
the smal! lump of snow started from the mount- | 
ain peak which, rathering volumes in its march, 
swells into the mighty dimensions of the ava- | 
lanche, which, in its resistless course, overwhelms 
all beforeit. | 
But, sir, the gentleman was not content, in his | 
speech, to take the ground that Congress might, | 
by unfriendly legislation, attack the relations of 
master and slave, but he determined, like avalor- | 
s knight, to strike one more blow at his old po- 
litical adversary, even if he himself should fall 
beneath the shock. Hear him upon this point: 


vio! itive 


au 


** All the teachings of the faithful in 1856 are now to be 
regarded as so much bosh; and Lam now required by the | 
Democratic leaders of the section of country in which I 
live, to say that Congress has plenary power over the ‘Ter 
ritories, provided always that that power shall be exercised 
alone upon one side—{laughter}]—upon the southern side. 
It, [the power of Congress,] according to modern Demo 
cratic teachings, can be exercised only in favor of the negro, 
or rather, in favor of slavery in the ‘Territories, and never | 
against slavery. That is now the reading of the cate- 
chism!” 

Now, sir, Lask, why this thrust at the South 
and the Democratic party, because of their Qdelity 
to the Constitution and the constitutional rights 
of every section? And why should this thrust 
from a sonof the South? He sees by every 
daily paper, and by every telegraphic dispatch 
that comes to us, that this Democratic party, to- 
day, in all the northern States, 1s straining every | 
nerve,and rousing every energy of the great pub- 
lic heart, in resistance to the combined hosts of 
fanaticism. ‘They stand upon the Constitution; 
they stand upon the doctrines of the Dred Scott 
decision; they defend every right of every sce- 
tion; and the battle they are fighting 1s the battle 
of the Union. Shall a son of the South uphold 
the arm of the foe in this fight? Shall his voice 
cheer them in the struggle? Shall we turn our 
backs upon our friends in the northern and west- 
ern States, as they are marshaling themselves to 
jouw with us in fighting the mighty issucs involved 
in the next presidential contest, upon which the 
dk stiny of the Republic may turn? This speech 
of the gentleman in that contest is thus to be used. 
it will be quoted as an acknowledgment on the 
part of a southern Representative, that the South 
yields the principle, ** that Congress has power to 
exclude slavery from the Territories of the United 
States.’’ Against this | wish to enter my protest 
in the name of the gee and brave sons of the 
South whom I represent. 

Mr. MALLORY. If my colleague will allow 
me, f will state preeiscly how I understood the 
rentlieman from Tennessee. TI understood him to 
assert, that to acknowledge the power of Congress 
to interfere in the Territories with the marriage 
relation, in the case of white men, Is tantamount 
to acknowledging the power of Congress to inter- 
fere in the Territories with the relation of marriage 
between blacks. He says, for instance, if you 
pass this law—punishing polygamy among the 
white race in the Territorics—you may passa law 
! unishing polygamy, or promiscuous inte recourse, 
the black race in the Territories. That I 
‘rstand to be the gist of his argument. Ido 
not agree in that position, but I understand that 
to be his position; and I state it in order that my 
colleague may agree with me in regard to his recol- 
lection of it or not. 

Mr. SIMMS. That was one of the arruments 
or ilfustrations used, or put, by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, to prove and: nforee his position; 
but his position was, that the passage of this bill 
was a concession of the power of Congress to in- 
terfere with the institution of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. But, sir, there need be no mistake upon 
this subject. ‘The gentleman’s speech is certainly 
the best exposition of his views upon this inter- 
esting question. I will read a few extracts re- 
lating to this very point, and which will show 
that | have not misstated the position of the gen- | 
tleman: 

** Now, sir, what I shall hereafter say is not te be con- 
strued into an attack upon the bill. I repeat, I am for it, 
sincerely so.”? e . ° ° ** | believe sincerely, 
however, that whoever votes for this bill understandingly, || 


com 


among 


und 


| our Federal Government. 
‘| themselves; they stand in opposition to both. 
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and with a knowledge of the congressional power involved 
in passing it, that man will not be in a position hereafter 
to deny consistently that Congress, by ‘ unfriendly legista- 
tion’ upon this and Kindred subjects, may cripple slavery 
in the ‘Territories.”’ . S . ° ** | put it to gen- 
tlemen whether they are not bound to admit that by the 
passage of this bill they surrender, to a great extent, the 
controverted question of the power of Congress over the 
Territories ; or, rather, the power to reach slavery by ‘ un- 
friendly legislation?’ ”’ ° " ° 7 
should hereafter become perverse cnough to attempt such 
‘unfriendly legislation,’ and make the application to slaves 
in the organized Territories, lL apprehend this bill will be 
cited asa precedent forsuch ‘ untriendly legislation’ against 
slavery.’’ 

I willask my honorable colleague if he believes 
that Congress has power to interfere with or ex- 
clude slavery from the Territdries? 

Mr. MALLORY. Ido not. I believe that 
that question was settled by the decision of the 


“If Congress | 


Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred 


Scott case; and I subscribe to that position. 

Mr. WELLS. 
decision to be, not that a slave is not a citizen, but 
that a negro of African descent—one whose an- 
cestors were slaves, originally imported into this 
country and held as slaves—that such a man, al- 


| though a freeman, although he may have been a 


freeman all his life, is not a citizen of the United 
States. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky this question: whether the Congress of 
the United States has nota right to prohibit po- 
lygamy amongst the negroes in Utah? 

Mr. SIMMS. Not without there were laws in 
existence recognizing or legalizing the marriage 
relation between persons of African descent. Un- 
less there were such laws legalizing such relation, 
they could not come within the provisions of this 
act, or the powers of Congress over the subject. 
I know of no such law in any State, though there 
may be such laws. I am informed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mitt- 
soN,] that there is such a law in his State. This 
would present the question in a different light. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky a ques- 
tion. When apiece of property commits murder 
in one of the Territories, what is to be done with 
the property ? 

Mr. SIMMS. John Brown it, sir; and add 
another to the sanctified list of abolition martyrs, 
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earthly Governments, exercises all the attribuy ae SH 
eignty, and yiclds no obedience to the laws of the 1... Mr.8t 
States. The church holds all power, and eclainyg ;. ‘ crand it, t 
obedience. Brigham Young is the head of the chy, In HS 
“The Mormons take as many Wives as they plea. . mt 
ten dollars a man may get married; and forthe am : h 
he can get divorced. Brigham andthe probate jyde.. House, 4 
lucrative business. A Mormon elder has his half sists I : jal or 
mother’s daughter) for a wite. A Mormon bishop has four tly to 
nieces (the daughters of his own brother) for wives)” ee 
has other wives. It is not uncommon fora Mormon to+ mse «alin : 
a mother and daughter, or daughters, for wives. a ry arse. 
quite common for them to have, at the same time, s Yorn) the Hous 
sisters for wives.” ee The Cl 


Mr. SIMMS. Sir, can this state of things ey. 


rent ral de 
ist in one of the Territories of the United Stat: 


pow beim 


:? 


Is this abomination, that has brought the lang o¢ state of t 
the Orient to ruin and imbecility, to be ingragi, Mr. LC 
|; upon our institution? Is this cancer to fest name d terruptec 
feed upon the vitals of our nation until the who), tion preset 
shall become rotten and corrupt, and shall stink is, wheth 
in the moral nostrils of the Christian world? Noy, : present li 


I understand the Dred Scott | 


to adorn northern temples, and preside as patron | 


saints over abolition churches; so that they may 


| pray, and realize their prayer—*‘ that their last 


end may be like his.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, my time is about to expire, and 
I wish to add one other word in reference to this 
measure. Although I shall vote for this bill, lam 
satisfied that it cannot be effectual in every respect 
in reaching and punishing this crime in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, because of insuperable difficulties 
existing in the very nature of things and society 
there. ‘There is no power in this Government to 
deprive the citizen of Utah of the right of trial 
by jury, and the right to be confronted with his 
accusers and the witnesses against him. This 
right is one of his reserved rights under the Con- 
stitution. If triedatall, he must be tried before a 
jury, and in the district where he lives. This jury 
and grand jury must necessarily be composed of 
Mormons, whoare all, like the offender, guilty of 


the crime of polygamy or bigamy. To pronounce 
{ g 


upon his guilt would be to lay themselves liable 
to the same accusation and punishment. Will 
they doit?) They do not recognize the obligations 
of our religion, or the oaths that are made sacred 
by it. ‘hey do not even recognize allegiance to 
They have set up for 


How, then, is this law to be executed? The law 
is right in principle, but how is it to be made ef- 
fectual? I can see but one way, and that points 
toa division of that Territory, and a repeal of the 
organic act, whereby their power may be divided, 
and they may be brought within the popular con- 
trol ‘of citizens of the United States who will exe- 
cute this law. Still, as I have before said, this 
bill is right in principle. It is a step in the right 
direction. The abominations of that people are 
insufferable; they are offensive to the moral sense 
of the Christian world. 


sir! It were better that that Territory wey, - which th 


| howling wilderness, or inhabited alone by sayas slavery V 
tribes, who, living ignorant of their obligations i. find its fu 
society, to their country, and to God, have yo forbear tl 
laws to govern them, than that men, understand xtend 

| ing all these, and who should be influenced yy snot an 

' mock them, spit upon them, and violate them. the quest 

| Sostrong are my convictions of the high public what are 
necessity of crushing this enormity in its infaney: f this p 

| of bruising the head of this moral serpent that if allowe 
| coiling itself about the very vitals of the pati lama 

-and which is soiling with its slime the otherwis, that the 
spotless ermine of our national escutcheon, thoy re no lo 
could it be reached in no other way, and were that ed ages 

| way possible, I would vote to blot the very Tor. n real 
ritory itself, in which it exists, from the may of leer Sol 


ee 
ts gio" 


the Republic. 
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SPEECH OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOY, > 
OF ILLINOIS, cee 

In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, piracy, t 
April 5, 1860. ~ — 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole onth Slavel 


state of the Union— 
Mr. LOVEJOY said: amar ® 
Mr. Cuarrman: The House has been occupied 


} 
: : . and com 
for several days in the discussion of the subject of isslaveh 


sum of a 


polygamy. The Republican party, of which lama A Me 
member, stands pledged since 1856 to the extern- Mr. L 
ination, so far as the Federal Government dead ear 
the power, of the twin relics of barbarism, slavery the viol 
and polygamy. They have this power in th iraeys | 


. . Tv ‘ f 
Territories of the United States. | 


: _ , ygamy. 
Now, sir, as we anticipate a death blow has 


with agg 


been given to one of these twins, I propose to pay ever kn 

| my respects tothe other. I want to see them bo! Now, 
strangled and go down together, as they both rich- very is 

"ly deserve. these gr 
Mr. COBB. [rise to a question of order. the fact 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will st and civi 
his question of order. tees of 


order upon the right of the gentleman to discuss 


Mr. COBB. 


I was going to raisea question f 


main ar 
consequ 


the question of the ‘* twin relics,”’ under the ucw the way 


rule we have adopted. However, I will not inter- are calle 
fere; the gentleman may go on with his speceh. have th 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I am entitled to the floor; | are righ 

| do not yield to the gentleman; and I will procced right in 


| with my remarks within my hour, with the ¢ 


I will ask the Clerk to | 


read an extract from a letter, dated Camp Floyd, | 


February 15. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 
“The Mormon chureh asserts its independence of all 


wrong « 


| tleman’s permission, or without it. Now, 
Mr. STANTON. I would be glad to know feriority 
what is the understanding of the Chair, and o! itasan 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways d follow, 
Means, as to what is to be the course of dise simply 
sion upon this bill, whether the ‘ twin relics” an most al 
in order or not, or whether the discussion 1s to* everyw 


place th 


confined to the bill itself? The questions prope! 
place t] 


involved in the bill itself are sufficiently compre 


hensive, in my judgment, to command the nuire mercy « 
attention of the committee, and I think we shou ment, 

confine the discussion strictly to it. When we a The | 
all in the Committee of the Whole on the state { cause t 
Union upon the President’s message, the gent’ ple, triz 


with th 
Strike } 
if a chi 
trine ot 
well, ay 
the five 


man from Illinois will be strictly in order. I have 
no special interest about the matter, except that, 
if the question is to be opened to this genera! dis- 
cussion, I am afraid the whole time will be taken 
up with it, and the importané subjects connec 
with the bill itself overlooked. ' 


tt 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I will state that, asl under- 
od it, the debate may be as general upon this 
is present condition, as upon the Presi- 
message. It is within the power of the 
_ however, at any time to make the bill a 
| order; after whia&, debate must be confined 
’ tly to the question under consideration, If 
the pleasure of the House, I propose in the 
eo of about a week to submit that motion to 
the House. “ : 
“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair supposes that 
eral debate is in order upon this bill, the House 
ow being in the Committee of the Whole on the 

1» of the Union, and no special order pending. 
“Mr. LOVEJOY. I was about to say, when io- 
terrupted, that Lam aware that the practical ques- 
tion pre sented to this House and to the country, 
;. whether slavery shall be extended beyond its 
orogent mits; as that is the only question over 
‘hich they have exclusive jurisdiction. And if 
avery were contented to remain restricted, and 
fod itsfuture Where it now is, we might perhaps 
forbear this discussion. But when it is proposed 

<tend what is termed an institution—but which 
-potan institution; which is simpl¥a practice— 
he question naturally arises, what is the nature, 
what are the influences, and whatare the elements 
{ this practice? and what will they prove to be 
‘allowed expansion ? 
[am aware it has been stated upon this floor | 
the morale of slavery is settled; that its ethics 
no longer to be discussed; that they were sét- 
| ages ago by. the Stagirite of Greece, and have 
nreafirmed and reéstablished by the chanti- 

r Solon of Ohio, in rhetoric gorgeous as sun- 

‘sglow. Weare told that where slavery will 
slaveholding will go. Precisely upon the 

e principle we might say that where robbery 
| pay, robbery will go; where piracy will pay, 
piracy will go; and where adipose human flesh is 
aper than that of beeves, cannibalism will go, 
ause it will pay. Sir, than robbery, than 
wy, than polygamy, slaveholding is worse— 
e criminal, more injurious to man, and con- 
jucntly more offensive to God. 

Slaveholding has been justly designated as the 

im of all villainy. Put every crime perpetrated 
among men into a moral crucible, and dissolve 

nd combine them all, and the resultant amalgam 

sslaveholding. It has the violence of robbery. 

A Member. You are joking. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. No, sir; I am speaking in 
dead earnest, before God, God’s own truth. Ithas 
the violence of robbery, the blood and cruelty of 
piracy; ithas the offensive and brutal lusts of po- 
lygamy, all combined and concentrated in itself, 
with aggravations that neither one of these crimes | 
ever knew or dreamed of. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the justification of sla- | 
very is placed, so far as I know, mainly upon 
these grounds: the inferiority of the enslaved race; | 
the fact that enslaving men imparts Christianity 
and civilization to them; and thirdly, the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution. These are the three 
mun arguments presented to justify slavery, and 
consequently to justify its expansion. And, by 
the way, I hold that the extreme men, as. they | 
are call d, on this question, are the only men who 
have the logic of it. Iam right, or the fire-eaters 
are right. If slavery is right in Virginia, it is 
rigutin Kansas. If it is wrong in Kansas, it is 
Wrong everywhere. 

_ Now, sir, in regard to the first point—the in- 
feriority of the enslaved race. We may concede 
i'as a matter of fact that it is inferior; but does it 
lolow, therefore, that it is right to enslave a man 
simply because he is inferior? This, to me, is ¢ 
most abhorrent doctrine. It would place the weak || 
everywhere at the mercy of the strong; it would 
pace the poor at the mercy of the rich; it would | 
place those that are deficient in intellect at the | 
mercy of those that are gifted in mental endow- 
ment, 

The principle of enslaving human beings be- 
“ause they are inferior is this: If aman isacrip- 
ple, trip him up; if he is old and weak, and bowed 
with the weight of years, strike him, for he cannot 
strike back; if idiotic, take advantage of him; and 
ita child, deceive him. This, sir, this is the doe- 
‘rine of Demoerats, and the doctrine of devils as 
re gand there is no place in the universe outside 
‘he ive points of hell and the Democratic party |! 





|| from his seat. 
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where the practice and prevalence of 
trines would not bead 


ler such doc- 
isgrace, {Laught 
strong of the earth are to 


Pat Ifthe 
nslave the weak here, 
slaving men, because 
they are sup ‘rior ; and archangels in turn would 
be justified in subjugating those who are inferior 
in intellect and position, and ultimately it would 
transform Jehovah into an infinite Jugeernaut 

rolling the huge wheels of his omnipotence—— 

{[Mr. Lovesoy had advanced into the area, 
and occupied the space fronting the Democratic 
benches. ] 

Mr. PRYOR, (advancing from the Democratic 
side of the House toward the 
Lovesoy stood.) The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Lovesoy] shall not approach this side of the 
House, shaking his fists and talking in the way he 
has talked. Itis bad enouch to be compelled to sit 
here and hear him utter his treasonable and in- 


it would justify angels inen 


| sulting language; but he shall not, sir, come upon 


this side of the House, shaking his fist in our 
faces. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. It is not for the gen- 
tleman to say what is treason and what is not. 


MrePOTTER. We listened to gentlemen upon 


the other side for eight weeks, when they de- | 
nounced the members upon this side with violent | 
to them | 


and offensive language. We listened 


wietly,and heard them through. And now, sir, 


this side shall be heard, let the consequences be | 


what they may. 

Mr. PRYOR. The point I make is this 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will receive no 
motion, and hear no gentleman, until members 
resume their seats and order is restored in the 
Hall. 

Mr. COX. [rise toa point of order. I insist 
that the gentleman from Illinois shall speak from 
his seat. 

Mr. PRYOR. That is the point I make. 
the gentleman speak from his seat, and say all 
under the rules he is entitled to say; but, sir, he 
shall not come upon this side, shaking his fist in 
our faces and talking in the style he has talked. 
He shall notcome here gesticulating ina menacing 





and ruffianly manner. 


Mr. POTTER. You are doing the same thine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will resume 
their seats. 

Mr.COX. Ifthe gentleman from Illinois goes 
onas he has, a guardian will have to be appointed 
for him. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, (addressing Mr. Love- 
soy.) You shall not come upon this side of the 
House. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Toavoid all further difficulty, 
I suggest to the gentleman from IIlInois to speak 
We all know him to be a man of 
courage, and that he cannot be intimidated. 

Mr. PRYOR. No one wants to intimidate him. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Nobody can intimidate me. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iknowthat. I suggest to the 
gentleman that he continue his speech from his 
seat. 


[Thirty or forty of the members from both sides | 


ofthe House gathered in the areaabout Mr. Love- 
yoy and Mr. Pryor, and there was increased con- 
fusion. ] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 


commitice rise, as it is the only way we can get 


|| rid of this disturbance. 


Mr. POTTER. Ido not believe that side of 
the House can say where a meniber shall speak; 
and they shall not say it. 

Mr. SINGLETON. The gentleman from Illi- 


nois shall not make that speech upon this side of 


| the House. 


Mr. BURNETT. There is a rule of this 
House which requires cach man to speak from 
his seat. The gentleman from Illinois was not 
in his seat when he was speaking. He cannot, 
and he shall not, cross this Hall to this side ina 
menacing manner. He shall not, let the conse- 
quences be what they will. He must speak from 
his seat. 

Mr. GROW. I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must resume 
their seats. 

Mr. COX. 
take his seat. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Let others 
be seated, and let my colleague proceed. 


Let the gentleman from Illinois 


area where Mr. | 


Let } 
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Mr. POTTER. The gentleman from Ilinois 
can take care of himself without the assistance of 
the other side. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I say to gentle- 
men that my colleague shall speak; that he ts in 
order, and will not commiia breach of the rules 
of the House; if he does, I will be the first to re- 
buke him; but he shall have his rights according 
to the rules of the House, and in nowise shall 
they be abridged or interfered with. He shall be 
heard upon this floor and at this time. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Then let him go upon his own 
siaec, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the com- 
mittee to order; and if gentlemen do not come to 
order, he will call the Speaker to the chair and 
report the disorder to the House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the committee 
rise. It is impossible to quell the disturbance 


| without doing so. 


| men to respect the 


The CHAIRMAN. 
the chair. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Wasusvurn, of Maine,) 
vacated the chair and the Speaker resumed it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls the House 
to order. I desire gentlemen of the House to 
take their seats. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
and all sides. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The committee has 
risen; has it not? 


The SPEAKER. 


The Speaker will take 


Every one, upon either 


The Chair requests gentle- 
authority of the House and 
take their seats. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Orderthat black-hearted 
scoundrel and nigger-stealing thief to take his seat, 
and this side of the House will do it. 

Mr. McQUEEN. We will allow nobody to 
come over from that side of the House and bully 
us on this side. [Cries of ‘Sit down!” * Sit 
down!’’ from all sides of the House. | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires gentlemen 


| to take their seats. 


Mr. BOCOCK. 4, for one, will do so with 
pace, promptly, when the Speaker requires it. 

only ask that everybody shall do so. I think 
this whole matter can be settled, if the gentleman 
speaking and every other gentleman will take 
his seat. 

Mr.BURNETT. Irisetoaprivileged question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot recognize 
anybody, until gentlemen take their seats. 

Mr. BURNE@T. Then, let everybody take 
his seat, and let order be enforced. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will take their 
seats, without distinction. ‘ 

Members gradually withdrew from the open 
area in front of the Speaker’s chair, and resumed 
their seats. Order being at length restored, 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, (Chairman of the 
committee,) said: Inthe Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union disorder arose, which 
prevented the transaction of business, and the 
Chair was compelled to call the Speaker to the 
chair, and to report the facts to the House. 

Mr. ELY. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The Chairman 
of the commitice states that if order is likely to 
be preserved, so that proceedings can go on, the 
Chairman of the committee will resume the chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Weare now in very good 
order, and I think we had better proceed and give 
the gentleman from Illinois an opportunity to 
finish his speech. I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state 


| of the Union, and I hope every gentleman will 


keep his seat. 

The SPEAKER. Order having been restored, 
the Speaker will leave the chair, and the Chair- 
man of the committee will take it. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, resumed the 
chair; and announced that the gentleman from II- 
linois was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
violate no rule of the House. 

Mr. BOYCE. Then behave yourself. 74 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I wish to learn whether it is 
a violation of the rules to occupy this space in 
front of the Speaker’s chair, or any portion of it? 
If so, I will cheerfully yield; if net, I claim the 
right to choose my own position. 
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The CUAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
that the rules require that every gentleman shall 
speak from lus seat. 

Mr. CURTIS. Or from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman has the right 
to do that. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. ASIILEY. It has been the habit of gen- 
: into the aisle and choose their 


Let him speak from 


ticmen to come 
Mr. ADRAIN,. Itisa very bad habit, and we 
had better change tit. 
fhe CHAIRMAN, The Chair ts aware that 
custom; but if the rule is in- 
sisicd on, itis the duty of the Chair to enforce it. 
Mr. ADRAIN. Thope it will be insisted on. 
The CHAIRMAN. The genteman from II- 
linots will speak from his seat. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. 1 have no seat. 
Mr. ASHLEY. Nor any other member. 
Mr. LOVEJOY (taking his place in the Clerk’s 
desk) resumed. Mr. Chairman, I was about 
tating, when interrupted, that the principle upon 
which slaveholding was sought to be jusufied in 
this country would, if carried out in the affairs 
of th 7 transform Jchovah, the Su- 
preme, into an infinite Juggernaut, rolling the huge 
omnipotence, axle-deep, amid the 


such has been the 


uhiverse, 


wheels of his 
erushed, and manveled, and bleeding bodies:of hu- 
man beings, {laughter on the Democratic side,] on 
the ground that he was infinitely superior, and 
that they were an inferior race. 

Mr. GARTRELL, (in his seat.) The man is 
crazy. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. The second ground upon 
Which it is attempted to justify slavery, or slave- 
holding, is, that it is a mode of imparting Chris- 
tianity and civilization to the slaves. Mr. Chair- 
man, | would like to know how slaveholding 
s can impart that of which they are 
not in the possession? The truth is, that the 
practice of slaveholding has a powerful tendency 
to drag communities back to barbarism. It is act- 


ually having that effect upon the slave States of 


} 


communilie 


this Union; and were it not for the Christian 
women that have gone from free States and inter- 
married in the slave States; and were it not for 
those noble women of the slave States, that pre- 
serve womanly purity and Christianity, in spite of 
the unhappy influences of slaveholding, the slave 
States to-day would be as far back in barbarism 
as the State of Mexico. i. 

It is sumply from that infiltration—— 

Mr. SINGLETON. TI wish to know if the 
gentioman intends to cast any insinuation or slur 
on the women of tl#e South. I want to know 
that distinctly and emphatically; because if he 
does, Lwillhold him personally accountable for it. 

Several Memuers. Oh,no. He gives all praise 
to the women of the South. He compliments 
them. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I repeat, that if he in- 
tended to asperse southern women, or to compli- 
ment the women of the North at their expense, I 
will hold him accountable for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is not inorder. The gentleman from Illi- 
nots will proceed, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. It is simply by this contact 
with free communities; it is, as I said, from the 
fact that Christian women went from free States 
and that the Christian women of slave States— 
who have not the poor privilege that Sarah of old 
had of sending the Hagars and Ishmaels to the 
wilderness—maintained their purity and Christian 
character, and their testimony against the sys- 
tem, that they were prevented from that retroces- 
sion toward barbarism. 

Several Members. 
fore. 


sonian Insutute, or into the Patent Office, you will 
find implements of husbandry imported from Ja- 


panand China,showing just about the same devel- | 


opment in civilization as the implements that you 
find on the plantations. Now, sir, the truth is, 


that the practice of slaveholding drags slavehold- | 
ing communities further below the plane of the 


Christian civilization of the age, than the civiliza- 
tion which the slave receives elevates him above 
the plane of heathenism by being held in these 


- ; g 
That is what he said be- | 


Mr. LOVEJOY. Sir, if youstepintothe Smith- | 
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civilization and Christianity? Itisastrange mode 
of christianizing a race to turn them over into 


brutism without any legal marriage. Among the | 


four million slaves in this country, there is nota 
single husband or wife. 
single father or child. There is nota single home 
or hearthstone among these four million. And 
you propose to civilize and christianize a people 


without giving them homes, without allowing | 


them the conjugal and parental relations, and with- 
outhaving those relations sanctioned and protected 
by law. 

Mr. Chairman, no community can make one 
step of pneres in civilizing a race till you give 


them hommes; till you protect the sanctity of the | 
home, as we held itshould be protected in regard | 


Chris- 


to these Mormons on the plains of Utah. 


tianizing them, sir! Christianizing them by a new | 
The slave States have a right to an ex- | 


process. 
clusive patent for it. Taking them out in the sight 


of the church, as one was taken out not long ago | 
in the State of Tennessee, by a Presbyterian elder, | 


and laid down on his face on the ground, his hands 


to pickets, and the Gospel whipped into him with 
the broad side of a hand-saw, discolored whelks of 
sanctification being raised between the teeth every 
time this Gospel agency fell upon the naked and 
quivering flesh of the tortured convert. [Laughter. ] 
A Democratic Member. 
in? [Laughter.] 
Mr. LOVEJOY. 


oozing froin nose and ears, 
A Democratic Member. 
authority come from ? 
Mr. LOVEJOY. Ido not know whether reli- 


Where does that 


| gious rites were had or not. I suppose some pro- | 
| slavery-priest was invited in to utter impious | 


wrayers before God that the last flagellation might 


ave whipped in Christianity enough to save her | 


precious and never-dying soul. [Laughter.] And 


tothe cortege: ** See, Mr. Lovesoy, there isaslave 


funeral! Is that treating them like brutes??? Look | 


into the coffin! Look into the carriage !! 
You say this is horrid. I know itis horrid. I 
know itis horrid to hold men in slavery. 


to the condition of chattels, to be held pro nullis, 
pro mortuis, pro quadrupedis, taken for no persons, 
for dead persons, for four-footed beasts—men as 
much entided to freedom as you and I. 


civilize them by this process. 


The third point that is relied on to justify slave- | 


holding is, thatit is constitutional—that it is guar- 
antied by the Constitution of the United States. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 have heard it declared | 
over and over again that the Constitution guar- || 
In no article, in no | 


anties slavery. I deny it. 
section, inno line, in no word, in nosyllable, can 
there be any recognition or sanction of human 


slavery found in the Constitution of the United | 
[It always reeognizes | 
|| human beings as persons, and never as property. | 
| It does not use the word ‘‘slave’’ or ‘‘slavery.’”’ | 
| Why, sir, when I came up to take the oath to 
support the Constitution, a whispered buzz, half | 
| in earnestand half jocular, passed around : ‘*How | 
can Lovesoy swear to support the Constitution? | 
I could take the | 
oath to support the Constitution, because I believe | 
in the Constitution, because I hold to it, because 


States. It is not there. 


599 


How can he take the cath? 


my heart is loyal to it. Every part and parcel 


and portion of itI believe in; but Ido not believe | 


in the construction put upon it by those who 


|| claim its recognition and sanction of the practice 
of slaveholding. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. No, sir; you stand there 
to-day ay infamous, perjured villain, (Calls to 
order. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, he is a perjured vil- 


‘| lain; and he perjures himself every hour he oc- 


_cupies a seat on this floor. [Renewed caj).. 
| “US | 


, i . . . . . 
There is not legally a || stitution because I believe in it. 


|| any historical fact can be known, that the framors 


Did he get the Gospel | 


Christianized as a young | 

girl was Christianized in this city since the session | 
| of Congress, by being whipped and sent to the 
| garret, and found dead in the morning, with blood 





I know || 
itis horrid to doom four million human beings | 


Sir, the || 
testimony of all religious socicties in the slave | 
States is that the slaves are still heathen, and it is | 
an utter impossibility to christianize them and | 





> 
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Christan communities. Sir, how do they impart 


order. 
Mr. SINGLETON. And a negro-thieg jp, 
the bargain. _ 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I swore to support the (5. 


‘ e' it. Ido not beliey, 
in their construction of it. It isas well knoy 
i As 
of the Constitution so worded it as that jt never 
should recognize the idea of slave property, fy, = 
the beginning to the ending of it. But the adyo 
cates of slavery have affirmed a strange doctr 
in regard to the Constitution. They think 4). 


(hat 


because I swore to support the Constitytio, I 
swore to support the practice of slaveholdins 
Sir, slaveholding in Virginia is no more yna>, 
the control or guarantee of the Constitution resid 


slavery in Cuba, or Brazil, or any other part of 


the world, is under the control or guarantee o 
Constitution—not one particle, 

Mr. MeCLERNAND. I wish to ask the opp. 
tleman whether he has always held that the Cop. 
stitution deserved to be sustained and accepy tl 


f the 


|| whether, at any time in his life, he held that the 
and feet extended to their utmost tension, and tied | ; 


Constitution ought to be trodden under foot? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Never, sir; never. I always 
defended it, and always will, whether it be agayis: 
the Democrats who pervert it, or the disunionists 
who trample on it. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. If the gentleman says 
he never said so, | am not prepared to contradict 
him, for I know nothing, personally, about it; yy: 
I had understood that the gentleman once uttered 
this language: that ‘* the Constitution wasa piece 
of rotten parchment that ought to be trodden up- 
der foot.”’ 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Yes; that was thrown inmy 
face once before here, and I denied it. It never 
had the least foundation in truth. I always de- 
fended the Constitution, because it was forliberty. 
It was ordained by the people of the United States, 
not by a superannuated old mummy of a judge— 
and a Jesuit at that—but by the people of the 
United States, to establish justice, secure the bless- 





| ings of liberty for themselves and their postenty, 

| now, alarmed, a good black walnut coffin is made | : 

_and decorated with white ribbons, and placed in 

| the hearse, followed by a hack containing, I pre- | 
sume, the murderess; and my attention is called | 


and to secure the natural rights of every human 
being within its exclusive jurisdiction. There- 
fore | love it. 

These men can perceive nothing in the Consti- 
tution but slavery. A young man leads a blush- 
ing bride to the altar, and takes the marital vow 
beforeGod and attendant witnesses to love, cher- 
ish, and protect her. There she stands—the di- 
vinest thing that God has fashioned and placed 
upon earth—radiant in the beauty of youth; her 
check glowing with the color of the rose, which 
expands and fades away into that of the lily; her 
eyes sparkling like the stars from the depths of 
bluc, and her tresses falling around her neck like 
the locks of the morning. Is the mole on that fair 
round neck, or the wart on that plump, soft hand, 
THE WoMAN whom the bridegroom swore to love 
and cherish? Say, sir, is it? So there is the Con- 
stitution—instinct with freedom, radiant with the 


| principles of universal liberty, seizing the inspired 
| utterances of our Magna Charta, and reducing 


them to practical and organic realization. Now, 
sir, I insist that if the clauses that are deemed to 
refer to the subject of slavery mean all that the 
wildest enthusiast claims them to mean, they bear 
no other relation or proportion to the Constitu- 
tion which I swear to support, than the excres- 
cence on the hand or neck does to the woman 
whom the bridegroom vowed to love and cherish 


| He loves her not for these things, but in spite ot 


them. 

So I love the Constitution, not in consequenct 
of these things which are alleged to be 1n It, but 
in spite of them. But you will say, the woman 
had a right to sport an excrescence on her hand tf 
she chose. I concede it; and as a Federal law: 
maker, I concede that the States have the right to 
sport this fungus of slavery, because It Is beyond 
my reach. But time rolls away. This youthful 
pair have years of middle age upon them. Olive 

lants have sprung.up around the parent stem. 
The woman has gone mad. She gloats over the 
excrescence which has spread and covers her en- 
tire hand. She exclaims, ** Husband, this !s 4 
dear sweet darling, a real love of a wart, and 
want to ingraft it on the hands of all our daug*- 
ters. I had it whon I was married; you vowe 
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unteet me, and I claim the right to transfer it 
r the children. If you do not, I will fo to 
jana, and get a divorce. I wiil dissolve the 
= inbetween us.’”? The husband, calm and firm, 
~ plies, ** My dear, | have indulged you in this 
whim about your hand, because 1 took you for 

aor or for Worse, and I thought it one of your 
‘dividual rights, which Iwas not at liberty to 
seurp. But if you propose to transfer this 
yformity to the daughters, I say distinctly and 
a.jdedly, it cannot be done. ‘This is my pre- 
vorative, and I must exercise it.”? So I say to 
~ slavery propagandists who desire to trans- 
slant slavery to the Territories, and thus fasten 
‘ypon the daughters of the Republic, ** My 
Urs. jt cannot be done.”’ 


; 


a iu 


d 


no justification for this practice of slaveholding, 
“om the fact that the enslaved race are an inferior 


at it imparts Christianity and civilization to 
n: and none in the guarantees of the Consti- 
‘tion. Now, there are some Christian men on 
other side of the House ; I want to put it to 
em, in all eandor—for while I intend to speak 


el 


of slaveholding with as severe terms of reproba- 


tionas I possibly can, I do notintend to offend any 
vidual personally—I want to know of — 
Christian gentlemen, how youare going to chris- 
tianize men When you do not give them homes? 
A MemBER. ? 





Give them what? 
Mr. LOVEJOY. Homes—a legal sanction to 
the conjugal and parental relations. Howare you 
eoing to christianize men whom you turn out to 
herd together like the buffaloes that roam upon 
the western prairies? You cannot do it. 
It may be asked, sir, when | confess that I have 


no contro! over this matter, why discuss it? why | 


talk about it? 

Mr. SINGLETON. 
gentleman gives homes 
~ Mr. LOVEJOY. 
rontieman. 
~ Mr. SINGLETON. I want to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question by asking himanother. I[ want 
to know if he gives homes to the negroes he car- 
ries from the South to Canada and other places? 

A Memper. The negroes he steals ? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is not in order. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope my colleague will 
hold no parley with that perjured negro-thief. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Itis asked, why discuss this 
question? Why talk about it, when it is confessed 
that we have no constitutional power to legislate 
uponit? 1 will tell, you, Mr.Chairman. It will 
be reeollected, that Mr. Webster once said, when 
speaking of the threatened interposition of Russia 
to snatch Kossuth from the protection of Turkey, 


I want to know if the 





for the purpose of sacrificing him on the altar of || 


despotism: ‘* Gentlemen, there is something on 


ecrth greater than arbitrary or despotic power. 
The lightning has its power, and the whirlwind 


has its power, and the earthquake has its power: 


buithereis something among men more capable of 
shaking despotic thrones than lightning, whirl- 


wind, or‘earthquake; and that is the excited and 
aroused indignation of the whole civilized world.’ 
“The Avon to the Severn runs; 
The Severn to the sea; 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.”’ 


To continue the quotation with a different ap- 


plication and a slight variation of the language, I |} 


say, gentlemen, if the blood of innocent men is 
taken by an absoiute, unqualified, unjustifiable 


Violation of natural law, what will it appease, | 


what will it pacify ? It will mingle with the earth; 
it will mix with the waters of the ocean; the whole 
civilized world will snuff it in the air; and it will 
return with awful retribution on the heads of those 
Violators of natural Jaw and universal justice. I 
cannot say when, or in what form; but depend 
Upon it, if such acts take place, then slavery must 
ook out for the consequences. 

Sir, before the public sentiment of the Christian 
and civilized world I pronose to hold upto universal 


reprobation this practice of slaveholding. I propose || 


toholditupin all its atrocity, inall its hideousness, 
Justas gentlemen have been holding up the practice 


of polygamy, and reprobating it; and, sir,that pub- | 
'¢ Sentument of the civilized world will burn upon | 


“Tsay, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that there is 


I must decline to yield to the | 
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this practice of slavery, and ultimately secure its 
removal in the only proper way: by the action of 
the slave States themselves. ‘That is w hy f dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. Chairman, my time is passing away, and 
I must hasten on. 
that have been under discussion during the in- 
choate condition of the House, whilst this Hall 
was echoing with ululations that would have 
drowned the lupine chorus of the Alps, of Helper, 
and John Brown, and incendiarism, the torch of 
the incendiary, and the knife of the assassin. One 
gentleman from Virginia stood up in his place, 
and wanted to know where there was a man who 
would indorse the Helper book. He waated such 
a man, if there was one here, to stand up, that he 
might look upon the traitor. Mr. Chairman, I, 


| for one, signed the paper recommending, the cir- 
{ ; 1) culation of the Help r book. 
»yce, No justification from the pretended fact 


I signed it intelli- 
gently. I was neither engrossed nor abstracted. 
I did it because 1 wanted to do it; and now, if 
the ecntleman wants to look upon that kind ofa 
traitor, me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite 
telum; I did it. IT will sign a recommendation 
for tht circulation of any book that I choose, with- 
outasking permission of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Ciark,] or of any other gentleman in 
the House or out of the Heuse. Iwill signa paper 
recommending the circulation of the Bible or the 
Koran, Youngz’s Nicht Thoughts or Tom Moore’s 
Anacreon, Jonathan Edwards on the Decrees, or 


| Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, just as I please. 


I claim the privilege, as an American citizen, 
of writing my name and recommending the cireu- 
lation of any and every book, without being held 
amenable to gentlemen upon this floor, or any- 
where else. ‘That is my answer in regard to it. 
Ihave more than thattosay. I say nothing about 
some points in the book. " Thave no doubt that 
there is considerable bombast and fustian and vio- 
lence of laneuage in it, because the author was 


| educated in a slave State; and the rhetoric which 


comes from that quarter is apt to have these char- 
acteristics. [Laughter.] But the philosophy— 
the gist of the boox—is what? It is the address 
of a citizen of a slave State to his fellow-citizens 
in regard to the subject of slavery, recommending 


in substance the organization of a Republican par- || 


ty in North Carolina and in all the other slave 
States. I hope to see that done; and I expect to 
see it done before very long. You may kill Cas- 
sius M. Clay, as you threaten to do; but ‘the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.”’ 


| You may shed his blood, as you shed the blood | 


of my brother on the banks of the Mississippi 
twenty years ago—and what then? [ am here to- 
day, thank God, to vindicate the principles bap- 
tized in his blood, You may shed his blood— 
and what then?) A Republican party will spring 
up in Kentucky and in all the slaves States ere 
long; and these disuniouists and gentlemen whom 


you sce so violent now, will be displaced by more | 


moderate, and—if [ may say so without being 
offensive—tnore sensible men. 

I believe in that doctrine. I do not indorse 
every expression inthe Helper book, for I have not 
studied every expression; but the philosophy of 
the book, the idea of organizing a party in the 
slave States as against slavery, I am in favor of, 
and I expect to see it accomplished. What is the 
objection to the book ? 


and that any man who signed a recommendation 
for the circulation of his book is a ‘‘blighting, 
blasting, burning, withering curse,’’ and must not 


|| occupy that chair. 


I want to know if it has come to this? Has 
not an American citizen a right to speak to an 
American citizen? I want the right of uttering 
what I say here in Richmond. 
to say what I say here in Charleston. 

Mr. BONHAM. You had better try it. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Yes, sir. [am going to in- 
voke the aid of: the General Government to pro- 
tect me, as an American citizen, in my rights as 


| an American citizen. I can go to England to-day, | 


and in London, or anywhere else, discuss the 
question of Church and State; I can discuss the 
question ofamonarchical governmentas compared 


l want tocome to a few thingese 


The objection is that a | 
|| citizen of the United States, an American citi- 
| zen, addressed himself to his fellow-citizens, in a 
peaceful way, through the press, and for this you | 
| find fault with him and say that he must be hanged, 


I claim the right | 
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with a republican form of government. I can do 
this anywhere in England, but I cannot go into 
a slave State and open my lips in regard to the 
quesuon of slavery 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. 
hang you higher than Haman. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. [cannotgotoa slave State and 
utter my sentiments to free citizens like myself. 

Mr. MILES. Can you goto England and in- 
cite the laboring classes to murder the aristocracy, 
or to assassinate the Queen? : 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I have no desire to, nor have 
I any desire to ineite such things anywhere else; 
but I do claim the right of discussing this ques- 
tion of slavery anywhere, on any square foot of 
American soil over which the stars and stripes 
float, and to which the privileges and immunities 
of the Constitution extend. Under that Consti- 
tution, which guaranties to me free speech, L claim 
it, and I demand it. 

Mr. BONHAM. Lask the gentleman why he 
docs not attempt to assert his right? : 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Yes, sir. The gentleman 
comes from a slave State, in which they are in 
the habit of speaking of the laboring classes in 
| the northern States as ‘* greasy mechanics,”’ ** fil- 

thy operatives,’’ *small-fisted farmers,” and they 
jeer at us as worse than the slaves. This insult- 
ing language can be, and is, used in the free States 
without molestation or injury. Yet they say, ‘if 
you come here and utter the sentiments which 
you sincerely believe, we will hang you.”’ 

If a mechanic from a free State goes there and 

utters the sentiment that he thinks—if they had 
| more white laborers and fewer black ones, that 
| labor in the South would be more respectable— 

what do you do with him? Denude him, scourge 
him, and, to intensify the indignity, you drive the 
| knotted throng, by the hand of a slave, deep in 
| his quivering flesh; then tar and feather him; and 

then put him on the cars, still naked, to be sent a 

long distance, and threaten with violence the man 

who has the compassion to give him a cup of cof- 
fee. And, finally, after being jeered at every sta- 

tion along the route, this victim of your cruelty, a 

free citizen, crawls intoastable and begs, stealthily 
| begs, the cast-off clothes of an ostler to hide his 
nakedness. You drive away young ladies that 
| go to teach school; imprison or exile preachers 
| of the Gospel; and pay your debts by raising the 
| mad-dog ery of abolition against the agents of 

your ercditors, 

Mr. BARKSBALE. The meanest slave in the 
| South is yoursuperior. [Cries of ** Order!’’ from 
| the Republican side. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. I hope gentlemen 
from thé South will let him talk as he pleases; but 
goaway and not listen to him. 
| A Member, on the Republican side. Well, go. 
** Stand not on the order of your going, but goat 
onee,”’ 

Mr.LOVEJOY. Mr. Chairman, I say I claim 
the privilege of going anywhere and everywhere 
within the limits of this American Republic, asa 
free citizen, unmolested, and of uttering, in an or- 
derly and legal way, any sentimentthat! choose to 
uttter; and, yet,are we allowed todo it? Are we, 
for that, in these United Siates, to be subjected to 
violence, outrage, tar and feathers, burning, tm- 
| prisonment, and the gallows? Answer that ques- 
tion. [ know gentlemen say that self-preservation 
is the first law of nature; but if you cannot keep 
slavery and allow free discussion, then I say, in 
God’s name, before free discussion and all the 
rights of free citizens are tobe sacrificed to that 
Moloch ofslavery, that Moloch must be immolated 
at the shrine ofliberty, free speech, free discussion, 
and all those rights that cluster around an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, a citizen of Rome, when 
the scourge was already upraised, and about to 
fall upon him, if he uttered the ery, “I am a 
Roman citizen,’’ it arrested that scourge. Well, 





No; we would 


|| sir, is not there more of acharm, is it nota proud- 


er position to be an American than to be a Ro- 
man citizen? Andare wein the nineteenthcentury, 
living under this Constitution, with our free in- 
| stitutions—are our persons and our rights to be 
| less sacred than they were under the old Roman 
|| admgnistration eighteen centuries ago and more? 
|| That is my response to the question why I ree- 
|| ommended the circulation of the Helper book. 
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Now, what about John Brown? [Cries of 
‘6 Loet’s have it!’ This affair of John Brown 
brings us lity of things. ‘This raid con- 

elavery and make us ask, is 
slaveholdine right? and if so, what rights has it? 
When th e and startled the nation 
with this tragedy, John Brown lay there like 
a wounded lion with his head upon his paws, 
a saber cut on his brow, bayonet gashes m his 
side, the blood oozing out, and life itself appar- 
around were certain little speci- 
mens of the canine species, snuffing and smelling, 
and finally one of them yelped out: ** Mr. Lion, 
was the old war-horse that pastured on the West- 
ern Reserve with you on thisexpedition?”? The 
lion slowly raised his head, cast a disdainful side 
glance upon the inquirer, growled out acontempt- 
uous negative, and r pos d his head as before. 

In regard to John Brown, you want me to curse 
I will not curse John Brown. You want 
me to pour out execrations upon the head of old 
Ossawatomie. Though all the slaveholding Ba- 
laks in the country fill their houses with silve rand 
proffer it, L willnotcurse John Brown. Ido hon- 
esttycondema what hedid, from my stand-point, 
and with my convictions I disapprove of his ac- 
tion, that is true; but I believe that his purpose 
was that so far as his own motives 
before God were concerned, they were honest and 
truthful; and no one candeny that he stands head 
and shoulders above any other character that ap- 
peared on the stage in that tragedy from beginning 
to ond; from the time he entered the armory there 
to the time when he was strangled by Governor 
‘*Fussation.’? [General laughter. ] 

He was not guilty of murder or treason. 
did unquestionably violate the statute ag 


to the re 


fronts us with 


curtain ro 


ently ebbing fast, 


} 
idili. 


‘a rood Ones 


TTe 
unst aid- 
in’ slaves to escape; but no blood was shed, ex- 
cept by the panic-stricken multitude, till Stevens 
was fired upon while wavinga flag of truce. The 
only murder was that of ‘Tliompson, who was 

natched from the heroic protection fawoman, 
and riddled with balls at the railroad bridge. Des- 
potism has seldom sacrificed three nobler vicums 
than Brown, Stevens, and Hazlitt. 

As lt remarked, Mr. Chairman, this brings us 
to confront slavery, and ask what right this Cali- 
ban has upon earth? [say no right. My honest 
conviction—and Ido not know why gentlemen 
need take offense; they need not unless they 
choose—my honest conviction is, that all these 
slavcholding laws have the same moral power and 
force that rules among pirates have for the distri- 
bution of their booty; that regulations among rob- 
the division of their spoils; and 
although t do not believe gentlemen have behaved 
very handsomely to me, lam going to Add, not- 
withstandine, that Ldo not mean to say that gen- 


rs have for 


tlemen who are slaveholders would be guilty of 


these particular things—that is not the point— | 
am talking about this matter in the court of con- 
, in the court of right and wrong; and I 
insist that any laws for enslaving men have just 
the same moral foree as the arrangement among 
robbers and pirates for distributing their spoils. 

I want to know by what right you can come 
and make me a slave? TI wantto know by what 
right you can say that my child shall be your 
slave? L want to know by what right you say 
that the mother shall not have her child, given to 
her from God through the martyrdom of mater- 
1 


a&clene 


ity ? Hear that soft exquisite warble of a moth- 
er’s love : 
** Bre last year’s sun had left the sky, 


\ birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And tolded, ah! so lovingly, « 
Its tiny Wings upon my breast.” 


Now where is the wretch who would dare to go 
up and take that fluttering and panting birdling 
from the bosom of its mother, and say, “It Is 
mine; I will sell it like a calf; I will sell it like a 
ug???’ What right had that mother to her babe? 

Vas it because she was ** Fanny Forrester,’’ the 
gifted authoress; was it because she was the wife 
of a venerable and venerated missionary? No, it 
was because she was its MOTHER; and every slave 
mother has just as good a title to her babe as 
** Fanny Forrester’? had to hers. No laws can 
make it right to reb her. I say, in God’s name, 
my child is mine; and yet I have no right to 
mine that a slave father has not to his child. Not 
a particle. The same argument that proves my 


Slavery Onestion- 


Mr. Lovejoy. 


right to my personal libs rty, proves the right of 
every human being to his. The argument that 
proves my right to my children, gives the same 
title, the same sacred claim to every father. They, 
as I, get it from their God, and no human en- 
eactment can annul the claim. No, sir, never! 
Therefore, every slave has a right to his freedom, 
In spite of your slave laws. Every slave has a 
right to run away, in spite of your slave laws. 
I tell you, Mr. Chairman, and I tell you all, 
that if I were a slave, and had I the power, and 
were it necessary to achieve my freedom, I would 


not hesitate to fill up and bridge over the chasm 


that yawns between the hell of slavery and the 
heaven af freedom with the carcasses of the slain. 
Give me my freedom. - Hands off. Unthrottle 
that man. Give him his liberty. He is entitled 
to itfrom his God. With these views, I do not 
think, of course, it is any harm to help away a 


slave. I told you thata year ago. I need not re- 


pe it it. 

A Member. You steal them. 

Who steals, when a man comes and takes my 
child from my hearthstone? Who steals, when 
he comes and takes the babe, flesh of my flesh, 
and bone of my bone? Who steals? L 
that I have no more hesitation in helping a fugi- 
tive slave than I have in snatching a lamb from 
the jaws of a wolf, or disengaging an infant from 
the talons of an eagle. Nota bit. Long enough 
has the nation crouched and cowered in the pres- 
of this stupendous wrong. Here and now 
I break the spell,and disenehant the Republic from 
the Incantation of this accursed sorceress. It is 
simply a question whether it will pay to go down 

den where the wolfis. [Laughter.] If 
you would oaly go into your lair, and crunch the 
bones and tear the flesh of your victims, we might 
let you alone; but you will not. You claim the 
right to go with this flesh in your teeth all over 
our Territories. We deny it. 

My time is passing; | must goon. I wanted 
to say considerable more about John Brown. 

Mr. ADRALN. [propose that we give the gen- 
tleman more time. 


ehee 


ito the 


Mr. LOVEJOY. 1 will answer all questions if | 


the [louse will give me more time. 
“No! no!’ ** Give him time!’ &e.] 

Mr. SINGLETON. No, sir; 
shall have time, but not such a mean, despicable 
wretch as that! 

Mr. LOVEJOY. When the Jews could not do 
anything else, they spit upon Christ, and said he 
was edofadevil, Laughter.) One of the 
earhestsettioments of Virginia was made by a fugi- 
tive 


{Cries of 


DpOSSUSS 


slave. Jolo Smith was captured in war, and 
sold to a high-toned, chivalrous Turk, and put at 
the task of threshing. ‘The master rode up to the 


barn-door one day, and said, ‘* Jack, you rascal, 
why don’t you thresh faster??? Jack—horresco 
referens—tlew at his master, killed him with his 
flail, (oh, fora Harper’s Ferry committee!) sprang 
into the vacant saddle and escaped, and came and 
etted Jamestown, Oh for a South-side preacher 
to admonish John to stay and serve his master, 
Whose money he 
dog !”’ : 

A moment,sir. Letus look atthis question aside 
from its moralaspects. And I want to know what 
right slavery, or a slaveholder, has to go with 
slaves into the common Territories of the United 
States ? 
and I erantit. The citizens ofaslave State have 
all the rights in the Territories that a citizen of a 
free State has. You have the right, Lconcede, to 
eo into the commen Territories and live there with 
any kind of property we can take, but you have 
not the right to take slaves. 
tion I make. 

Ata liberal estimate there are not more than two 
millions of people in the United States interested 
in slave ken: There are only four hundred 
thousand slaveholders. There are thirty millions 
of people in this country. There are twenty-eight 


I tell you | 


any gentleman 


was, like a good * Christian | 


You talk about the equality of the States, | 


This is the distine- 


millions interested in the system of free labor, | 


and two millions in that of slave labor. The 
free system accommodates some cight millions 
in the slave States better than the slave system. 
Here is the point. 
tories, free labor cannot go there. 

The presence of slavery without any local law 


for the purpose is the exclusion of free labor. If |! 


Ifslavery goes into the Terri- 
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you take slavery there, I cannot go the; 


New York Tribune, the Evening P 


ost, the ] 


pantants or any similar paper, religious or co... 
ar. I cannot go with the minister I desire qo}... 
reach the gospel. Free schools cannot eo ;), 
a say, indeed, wecango. Yes: so all m a 


to a public heuse. Itis common to all who oj, 


to make it their temporary abode. All ar, Saas 
to the table @hote. The landlord opens the doors os 
the dining hall and says, ** Walk in gent}, me > 
butif a man sitting there is leprous, drippine yw), 
a contagious disease, no one will go in. ‘tt ty 
as much an exclusion as if the doors w 
and barred against hisentrance. So ifslay: ry eo 
freedom cannot go. I favor the equality’of +), 
States. [ favor the right of every citizen of a gig, 
State to go into the Territories; but I deny ; 
he has the right to practice slaveholding the) 
itis not an institution—it was never instity; Zi. 
never established by law—but a practice like yo. 
iygamy. I say that they have nota right ar “ 
there and practice this high crime, so injurious ty 
man and so offensive to God. And this is , 
question: whether these twenty-eight million ; 
ple shall be accommodated, or two million p 
shall be accommodated; for, I repeat, the presene 
of slavery is the utter exclusion of free labor ayd 
the institutions of freedom. I deny no one; 
rights. The slave States are equal to the 
States. It is a poor, pitiful, and paltry patriotism 
that cannot take in the entire extent of its country . 
but I do deny that slavery has the same righ: 
freedom in this country. Freedom is the Is 
freedom 1s the heir of promise. Slavery is t)) 
Hagar and Ishmael, and they must go into 
wilderness, and freedom shall have the entire j 
heritance. God and the fathers gave it to freed 
and free institutions. It belongs to freedom— 
to me; not to the citizens of the free States, byt 
to freedom, to the utter exclusion of slaveholdiye 

Now, gentlemen, I know you are in a mood to 
take a lithe advice. ([Laughter.] [tell you Loy 
youall, [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. McQUEEN. L utterly repudiate yourlow, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Sinners did that of Christ: 
but he loved them still. [Laughter.} 

« Mr. McQUEEN. I do not think he loves you 
much. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I am afraid that I am: 
much like him. He went, however, and preaclied 
to the spirits in prison; and [ think I never appr 
imated so nearly to him as in this regard, w! 
making proclamation of the holy evangel of God 
to sinners in this House. I tell you of -th \ 
States that you must emancipate your slaves. |t 
belongs to you, and not to us. You must trans- 
form them from slaves into serfs, and give t 


od 


ere closed 


' homes, and protect and guard the sanetity of 


family. We shall not push you. If yous 
that you want a quarter of a century, you 
have it;if you want half a century, you can lin 
it. But [insist that this system must ulumat 
be extinguished. There is no question abou 





| You who advocate the perpetuity of slavery ‘ 


like a set of madcaps, who should place them 
selves on the top of an iceberg which had dis 
gaged itself from the frozen regions of the nortl 
and begun to float downward, and downward 
through the warm climates. The sun shines, 4 
melts it; the soft winds blow on and mettit; 
rains descend and melt it; the water ripples ro! 
it and melts it; and then these wild visionaries 
who fancied they could sail an iceberg through 
the tropics, start up, and blaspheme sunshin 
rain and zephyr; and, mouthing the heavens, 
Jehovah that unless he stops the shining of 
sun, and the blowing of the winds, and the tals 
of the rain, they will crumble his universe ** trot 
tur-r-et to foundation stone.’’ [Great laugh! 
Do you not think God would feel bad; and woud 
not the archangels tremble at the chivalry? [- 
newed laughter.] You may call this extravagai 
but you can noimore perpetuate slavery, and wil 
no more dissolve this Union, in order to perpeet 
it, than you can stop the shining of the sun, °F 
the ripple of the sea, the descent of rain, or te 
blowing of the wind; ay, no more than you ct! 
subdue the ocean, when it lashes itself ito tury 
and dashes its crested mountain billows aga 


the rocks. It is as preposterous to think of takils 
slavery down through the civilization of the azes 


". : ° : eanoh te 
as it isto think of floating an iceberg throug) 
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It is the order of things. I amv-willing to 
> that you can do anything that ary equal 
+ of men can achieve. I did mean to taunt 

ut Marper’s Ferry, but I believe I will not. 

| am willing to conee de that you are as brave as 

- men; “although I do not think you show it 

abusive language; because brave men are 

ays calm and scelf- posse ssed. God feels no 
r He knows no fear. 

i cay, you can do anything that other men can 
You can preserve and perpetuate this SySs- 
vif any equal number of men could do it; but 

ars in their courses are fighting against you, 
n his providence, is fighting against you. 
Liverse was establishe d upon the great prin- 
i f f justic e and truth; it may be jostled out of 
eo for a little while, but it will, sooner or 
fall back to its grooves. You must sacri- 

‘slavery for the good of your country. Do 

_and you will have the sympathy, the prayers, 
the cooperation of the entire natfon. 

Refuse elect this; refuse to proclaim lib- 

th rough all the land, to all the inhabitants 

f.and the exodus of thes lave willbe through 

Ry j Sea. It is a well-known phy mologic al, 
| as psy¢ shological fact, that ancestral char- 

‘s reappear after a long r interval of years, 

levenof generations, as streams disappear and 
ia atadistant point. Itisalso well known 

the Saxon blood is being infiltrated into the 
sof the enslaved. By and by some Marion 
found, calling his guerrilla troops from the 

MPs and everglades of South ¢ ‘arolin 1; and 
Patrick Henry will reappear in the Old Dominion, 

ing, as of old, ** Give us liberty, or give us 
death? Then will transpire those seenes which 
rou! led the prophetic vision of Jefferson, and 
nade him tremble for his country, when he re- 
membered that God was just and that His justice 
oul not sleep forever, and that every ‘divine 
rivute would be arrayed upon the side of the 
cling bondmen. And he justified the up- 

e, by saying the little finger of American 





or n 


. risti 


very was thicker than the loins of British des- | 


ni. 

, Virginia cannot afford, the country cannot 
shia afford, to continue a practice fraught with so much 
; ril. Itis better to remove the magazine, than 

to be kept evermore in dread of a lighted match. 

The future glory and usefulness of this nation 

at cannot be sacrificed to this system of crime. The 

Wil msof the earth are to be taught by our ex- 

(; ample. The American Republic must repose 

; queen among the nations of the earth. Slavery 
tdie. Carthago est delenda. 


ive States ought to have learned, from John 
wnand from all these events, are not these 
pressions of rage and vengeance. 
g stimulated to revenge, Virginia ought to 
learned the lesson of penitence. Instead of 

ing herself in sheep’s-gray, she oughtto have 
iton sackcloth and ashes. 
. the distillation of corn, mixed with the products of 


Bi 


Instead of 


The philosophy, therefore, and the lesson which 


Instead of imbibing 


. th poultr y-yard, she ought to have drunk the | 


tor 


vaters of bitterness, in view of her sin of slave- 


oak: f Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. And if you come | 

cus we will do with you as we did with John 
brown—hang you up ag high as Haman. 1 say 

ia that as a Virginian. 

aree Mr At OVEJOY. Ihave no doubt of it. 

net | = [Elere the hammer fell.] 

Sy ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 

if aoe 

ing {pM y yaT 

_ SPEECH OF HON. 1H. MAYNARD, 

hte OF TENNESSEE, 

youd 

Re- Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

yeraiit; -Ipril 11, 1860. 

lw Ty ° 

awit ae House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 

ecu ‘XO. 23) for the admission of Kansas into the Union— 

lhl, vi 

ae . MAYNARD said: 

u ca k '. Speaker: We come to the discussion of 

fury \cnsas affairs now under very different circum- 


oan es from those under which we discussed them 
a W 0 years ago. For more than three years, there 
res Had reigne d within the limits of that unhappy 
“rritory, anarchy and civil war. 


We had heard |; 


| admission to the 


; a census, 


Congress had waived the 
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Ae didinion of Kansas— Mr. Maynard. 
all over the country 
Kansas * wrones 
ruffians’’ and 


of Kansas ‘* outrages of 
laa en ** border 
the emissaries of *“*emicrant aid 
societics;”’ ‘bowie knives’? and * irpe’s 
rifles;’’ of the wounds of ** bleeding Kansas.”’ and 
the defloration of her-* soul.’’ Itis about 
two years since aan ss passed what may be 
termed an enabling act, Ske Kansas to come 
into the Union under what is known as the Le- 
compton constitution, if she « ch ‘so todos. F 
she did not, to frame a constitution to suit herself, 
and come in under its provisions 

The effect of that legislation upon the affairs of 
Kansas, 


sts betw 
ot 


on 


virgin 


every gentleman will bear me witness, 
has been to bring quiet and peace to her bord 
Since the passage of that.law we have heard 


nothing of these nothing of the turbu- 
lent proceedings that had disgrace d her before | 
that time; andif there were anything else wanted 
to justify the wisdom of a ss 1n that legis- 
lation, the effect produc ed by 1 ertainly that 
additional justification. Conse qu ntly, we are 
now permitted toc onside rour obligations towards 
Kansas coolly, carefully, deliberate ly, without 
any of that necessity Ww AY h eve rybody suppos sed 
to be resting anon us during the last and the pre- 
vious Congres We are now permitted to in- 
quire whether ‘oie comes here and applies for 


outrages: 


IS 


Union asa State under such eon- 
ditions that we are required to grant the applica- 
tion. 

In the first place, has she a sufficient population 
to give her, under the last a rep- 
resentation in Congress—I mean has shea popula- 
tion of hinety-thre ‘e thousand four hundred and 
twenty persons? The act of the last Congress pro- 
vided, that w her n that fact should be ascertained 
by acensus legally taken, she should then, if she 
chose, be permitted to elect delegates to a conven- 
tion who might frame for her 
not before. - 

It was suggested by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Penp.eron] yesterday, that _ taking of 
that census was devolved by the ac t upon the 
Federal authoritics. I do not think so. Such is 
not the language of the act. Besides,if the Fed- 
eral Government had undertaken to make such 
I care not how fairly, nor with what 
amount of pains it might have been done, if tl 
result had demonstrated a population in the ‘Ter- 
ritory of less than ninety-three thousand four 
hundred and twenty persons, pray tell me—and 
the que stion is cert: unly perune nt—} ray tell me 
what do'you suppose we should have h eard about 
fraud; about Executive interference, and abuse 
generally of Executive power; of frauds at the 
Oxford precinct; of frauds at Kickapoo; of frauds 
at the Delaware Crossing; of frauds at Lecomp- 
ton; of frauds at Leavenworth; of frauds without 
limit and without number? It was right, it was 
proper, that the Territory itself should take the 
census under her own legislation. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Dol understand the gen- 
tleman to say that I admitted yesterday that the 
census should be taken by the Federal authority? 

Mr. MAYNARD. ] unde rs stood the ore ntle man 
notonly toadmitit, but toassertthat it should have 
been taken by the Federal authority; and that, not | 
having made an appropriation for this purpose, 


apportion nt, 


a constitution; and 


necessity of a census. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Ob the contrary, I am 
well aware that, at the time the conference bill was 
passed, during the discussion of this feature of the 
bill, the question was raised whether the census 
should be taken by the Federal authority or the 
territorial authority. ‘The opponents of the bill 
then asserted that 1t must be by the Federal au- 
thority. The friends of the bill, on the contrary, 
asserted that it need not be taken by the Federal 
authorities. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Iam very glad that I mis- 
understood the gentleman, or that he has better 
considered the matter and corrects his statement. 

Mr. PENDLETON. No, sir;I made no such 
statement yesterday. I have not changed my po- 
sition. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand that this 
census was not ordered, even by the Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas, until after the convention 
had been held. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I certainly wish to do the 
gentleman from Ohio no injustice, and I will quote | 
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from his remarks as published in the Globe. He 
says: 

*T cannot believe that the Congress of the United States 
would insist upon a census as acondition precedent to the 
ulmission of a State, when they refused to appropriate the 
ry amount of money for ¢aking it.’’ 


hecess 


However that may be, it seems that a census 
has been taken by the authority of the Territory. 
It seems—no doubt to the surprise of the pe ople 
there, as it was certainly to my surprise, for I 
frankly admit it, from information derived from 
an official and a eae mpton source, which | 
deemed perfectly reliable, | had supposed Kansas 
to contain a population much larger than the rep- 
resentative ratio—it seems that, upon taking the 
nstead of ninety-three thousand four 
hundred and twenty pr ople, she has barely sixty 
thousand. 

A Voice. The ex 
thousand. 

Mr. MAYNARD. [Tam told the census shows 

has seventy-one thousand. I think there is 
no reference to a census having been taken of the 
population of that Territory, in the report of the 
committee upon this subject. We heard nothing 
about it in debate, until the fact was brought out 
by a question of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
{Mr. BARKSDALE. } 

lam satisfied, by the arcument addressed to the 
House yesterday by the Delegate from Kansas— 
not from the expression of his opinion to that 


census, ft 


act number is seventy-one 








effect, but asa fair inference to be derived from 
his a reap t ego she has not a suflizient popu- 
lation to enti » her to admission. ‘I'wo things 
in the gentleman’s speech were made very clear 
to my apprehension: one, that Kansas hi ad not 
the requisite population under the legislation of 
, the last Congress; the other, that the Delegate 


egarded her admission to the Unionas a foregone 
conclusion, no matter what obstacles or objections 
might be interposed. 

‘Yo pass on. There is another objection in my 
mind to the admission of Kansas under the pres- 
ent application and with the present constitution. 
During the last Congress, it will be remembered 
that Minnesota and Oregon both made app» cation 
to be admitted as States. It will perhaps be re- 
membered that I, and those with whom I ae? 
on political questions, opposed the admission of 
both those Il oppose d the admission of 
Minnesota with two Representatives, because I 
did not believe she had a population to entitle her 
to them. I also opposed Oregon beeause I did 
not e had a population sufficient to en- 
title her to one Representative; and Edo not believe 
at this day she has, in point of fact, fifty thousand 
people ; 


States, 


i 
} 1, 
believe Sn 


within her limits. 
We opposed the admission of both those States 
upon another ground—that their stig a ot con- 
stitutions permitted aliens, resid within their 
limits, to have the privileges of sovereignty by 
conferring upon them the elective franchise. 
vill be recollected that my colleague, the prede- 
cessor of the gentleman now sitting before me 
[Mr. Quarues,] who for several years had hoti- 
orably occupied a position upon the ve ry import- 
ant Committee on ‘Territories—a position which 
has been taken away from us under the present 
organization of the House, and given to a mem- 
ber of the dominant party, so that our voice is 
not heard in the deliberations of that committee— 
it will be recollected, | say, that my colleague 
then presented a minority report on the subject 
of the admission of Oregon, in which he discussed 
this question with his usual exhaustive ability; 
which report I prefer, for the sake of convenience 
and brevity, to adopt as a portion of my argu- 
ment; and I will take the liberty to appe nd it to 
my remarks.—(Appendix A.) 

I do not propose to reargue Sons question, Suf- 
fice it that the position then assumed by us was 
this: that aliens, unnaturalized foreigners, ought 
not to « njoy the elective franchise, and cannot, 
under the Constitution, which was made for the 
benefit of citizens; that ‘the “y ought not, therefore, 
thus to participate in the government of the coun- 
try. And again, that this action of individual 
States, conferring upon alie ns the right of suffrage 
Is an ingire ct mode of conferring upon them the 
right of naturalization, in direct conflict with the 
Constitution, which grants this power to Con- 
gress alone. Iknowthatit iss aid we have noth- 





omen, 


{ 
be 
‘ 
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ing to do with the right of suffrage in the several 
States. ‘To a certain extent that is true, but not 
toevery extent. We have the right, so far as af- 
fects the common interest of the Confederacy, to 
demand that none but citizens of the country, 
native or naturalized under the laws of Congress, 
shall be permitted to participate, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the conduct of the General Government. 
Indeed, I think we may go further. 

Let me puta case aboutwhich I think there will 
be no question. Suppose the Territory of New 
Mexico, for instance, should apply for admission 
as a State, with a constitution limiting the right 
of suffrage exclusively to persons of Spanish ori- 
gin and of genuine Castilian blood: what would 
be the effect of such a provision? It would be not 
only to establish an aristocracy, but indirectly to 
establish an order of nobility. Will anybody pre- 
tend for a moment that we could not inquire into 
a provision of that kind, and prevent the admis- 
sion of the Territory coming to us with such a pro- 
vision in her constitution? ‘The case of conferring 
the right of suffrage upon an alicn enemy, a sav- 
age, a Pagan, a Hindoo, or a Hottentot, will 
readily occur. ‘The framers of the Constitution 
obviously intended that Congress should have the 
sole power of determining who should be citizens 
of the Confederacy, permitted to take part in its 
government, 

I do not propose to reargue this question. I 
argued it in my humble way upon the Oregon bill 
at the last session of Congress; and I do not de- 
sire at this time either to repeat the argument or 
to amplify the position I then assumed. 1 will 
merely call the attention of the House to the sup- 
port accorded to the tepresentatives from Ten- 
nessee who were then upon this floor in opposi- 
tion to the Democratic party; to the response 
which their action on this subject received from 
their political friends at home. They metin State 
convention at Nashville, on the 29th of March, 
1859, directly after the adjournment of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. I will send to the Clerk’s table 
and ask to have read the sixth section of the plat- 
form adopted by them upon that occasion. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


©“ That we are in favor of a reasonable extension of the 


period of probation now prescribed tor the naturalization of 
foreigners, and a more rigid enforcement of the law upon 
that subject; the prohibition of the immigration of foreign 
paupers and criminals ; and the prevention of all foreigners 
pot naturalized trom Vuting at elections.”’ c 
Mr. MAYNARD. * And the prevention of all 
foreigners, not naturalized, from voting at -elec- 
tions.”’ ‘That, sir, was one of the positions on 
which the Opposition party of ‘Tennessee went 


before the people last summer, and on which seven | 


out of the ten of her Representatives were returned 
to this House. 

Without going into this question, or arguing it 
further, 1 will call the attention of the House to 
the provisions of the Kansasconstituuion, to show 
that it is obnoxious to the same objection as the 
constitutions of Minnesota and Oregon. 

Mr. NIBLACK, Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask hima quesuon? 

Mr. MAYNARD. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Permit me to inquire of the 
gentleman whether Tennessee, at one time, did 
not permit negroes to vote? 

Mr. MAYNARD. She did up to the year 1834. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Why, then, attempt to debar 
other States from regulating their suffrage, when 
Tennessee has done as the gentleman has stated? 

Mr. MAYNARD. The fact that Tennessee, 


in anticipation of the Dred Scott decision, struck | 


that obnoxious and odious provision from her 
constitution, | think ought not, certainly at this 
late day, to be brought up in judgment against 
her, or any of her Representatives. She found 
out, in advance uf the Supreme Court, that ne- 
grocs were not ciuzens, and treated them accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. NIBLACK. The fact that Tennessee did 
permit negroes to vote is a recognition of the 
principle that the States have the right to adjust 
this question each for itself. 

Mr. MAYNARD. By no means. 
dence that her people formerly supposed free 
negroes to be citizens within the meaning of the 
Federal Constitution. But this opinion’she long 
ago abandoned. I find, in the eleventh section 


It is evi- | 
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Admission of Kansas—Mr. Maynard. 

Kansas, providing for the formation of a consti- 

tuuon for State government, the qualifications of 

— entitled to vote in the several elections. 
et me call your attention to it: 


“That all white male citizens of the United States, and 
all those who shall have declared, on oath, their intention to 
become such” * * * * “whogwall be over the 
age of twenty-one years, and who shall have been bona 
fide inhabitants of the Territory of Kansas for the period 
of six months next preceding each of the respective elec- 
tions, provided for by thisaet,”? * - - * “shall 
be entitled to vote at the several elections,’ &c. 


Such were the parties entitled to vote—aliens 
who had been in the country but six months, pro- 
vided they had declared on oath somewhere, and 
to somebody, their intention to become citizens. 
What else? 

“That any person having the qualifications of an elector 
aforesaid, shall be eligible to become a delegate to the eon- 
vention provided for by this act.”’ 

So itis a legal possibility that this constitution, 
now presented to us, was framed by a convention 
which had not amongst its members a single citi- 
zen of the United States, either native or natural- 
ized, 

Let us look at their handiwork—the constitu- 
tion itself. 

‘The fifth article upon the subject of * suffrage,’ 
provides as follows: 


: 


* Every white male person’*— 

Negroes, it seems, are not favorites in Kan- 
sas, although they may be with her friends else- 
where— 


“Every white male person of twenty-one years and up- 
wards, belonging to either of the following classes—who 
shall have resided in Kansas six mouths next preceding any 
election, and in the township or ward in which he offers to 
vote atleast thirty days next preceding such election—shall 
be deemed a qualified elector: First, citizens of the United 
States; second, persons of foreign birth who shall have de- 
elared their intention to become citizens, contormably to 
the laws of the United States on the subject of naturaliza- 
tion.”’ 


So that members of Congress, who are to be 
chosen by electors having the same qualifications 
as are requisite for electors of the most numerous 


‘branch of the State Legislature, may be chosen 


by aliens in six months after their landing in the 
country, and, of course, before they shall be natu- 
ralized as citizens. Looking at the qualifications 
required for members of the Legislature, we find 
that— 

** No person shall be a member of the Legislature who is 
not atths time of election a qualified voter of, and a resi- 
dent in, the county or district from which he is elected.”’ 

Hence it appears that aliens unnaturalized may 
be representatives in the Legislature of Kansas, 
and, by virtue of their position, send represent- 
atives of the State to the Senate of the United 
States. What I say is this: that if the period of 
probation ofa foreigner, before his naturalization, 
is too long, if six months’ residence is sufficient, 
then change your naturalization laws. If it is 
right to admit them to citizenship the moment 
they land upon our shores, change your rule, and 


, make them citizens at once; clothe them with the 


cliaracter of our nationality; administer to them 
the eath of fealty to the Constitution, so that you 
have the power over them to punish them for 
treason, should they be guilty of that crime; so 
that you have the highest obligation you can im- 
pose upon their conscience to be true and loyal 
to your country and her interests. 


I do not propose to consume any further time || 


upon this question, knowing, as | do, that a large 
number of gentlemen upon the one (the Demo- 
cratic) side of the Chamber are, by their previous 
congressional action, committed against the prin- 
ciple, and believing, as I must, that the principle 
has very little weight with gentlemen upon the 
other (the Republican) side. 

I heard it suggested during the last Congress, 


| when we were passing upon the application of Min- 


| Hall were very much influenced in their action, if | 


nesota and Oregon—ifay I hope the suggestion | 


was not true? [certainly will not vouch for it—that 
our friends upon this (the Democratic) side of the 


not in their judgment, by the fact that upon the 


admission of those respective States, there stood 


ready a Democratic delegation to take their seats | 
_in both Houses of Congress. 
| acted upon that consideration. I am not prepared 


I hope that none 


to assert that they did, but certainly if they did, 


of the act passed by the Territorial Legislature of || they have been most woefully disappointed. Min- 
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tion 


nesota naw has a Republican representa ' 
House, and in the Senate her delegation ;.. 
tralized by the opposite politics of her Soy... 
while in Oregon the Democratic gentleya,, .. 
representing that State upon this flo on 


or > |} 
barely by the skin of his teeth, with a mien 
if I mistake not, of less than fifty, and one of |. 
places in the Senate is ominously vaca) Pa 
| Ifany such consideration NOW presents its If 
|| gentlemen upon the other (the Republican) «a 
| if they propose to admit Kansas for the purpo ; 
_ of any present partisan advantage, either ba ot 
gressional or presidential contests, let me 
| that honesty in the long run is the best 
politics, as in everything else; that in’the turn of 
|| the wheel they may fare no better than their Dey. 
|| Ocratic opponents have done in the case of Min. 
|| nesota. 
| But the great object I had in addressino 4, 
| House at this time, on this question, was to jnir 
| pose a pleaan behalf of the Cherokee nation Of In. 
|| dians. There was a time when their rights worn 
| very much regarded by this body; when the ow. 
|| rages alleged to have been perpetrated upon thon 
'| furnished a theme for the highest style of »\,, 
quence. If you will refer to the history of ; ue 
tribe all along during the administration of Gu». 
|| eral Jackson, you will find a full verification of my 
|; remark. It happens to me to bea resideyt of the 
|| territory which was formerly occupied by tha, 
| interesting tribe. By successive treatics, {yoy 
| 1785 down to the year 1835, they ceded first oy, 
|| portion, and then another portion, of their terp. 
|| tory, until they finally abandoned the whole, ang 
‘| went upon their mournful exodus beyond iy 
| father of waters, and took up their residence oy 
-| the soil they now occupy. I need not tell yoy, 
|| Mr. Speaker—for these are things which | 
] passed before your own eyes, and within your 
| earlier recollection—that this tribe of [ndiais js 
|| peculiarly interesting in its history and its choy 
|| acter; that it has numbered many of the most dis. 
|| tinguished individuals of the race of red men, 
There was, for example, George Guess, th 
Cadmus of the western continent, who, unaided 
_and untaught, by the mere force of his individ 
| genius, invented letters, and instructed his peopl: 
in the art of writing—reducing to grammatical or- 
der their language, said to be wonderful in its flex 
ibility, softer and more delicious than the Tuscan, 
| There are the Rosses, the Ridges, the Boudinots 
| and many other men, who, if they had lived amo 


j * 


| a mightier people, and had brought to bear.iy 
talents, their ability, and their statesmanshiip ona 
\| wider field of action, would have made no mean 
| figure in the history of the world. 
| As I have said, by the treaty of 1835, they 
ceded to the United States all that was left of thar 
territory on this side of the Mississippi. As soon 
as that treaty was made, they commenced tht 
reparation for their long and last journey to the 
Vest, to meet those of their tribe who had gone 
before them, under the previous treaty of 15%. 
It happened to me to visit the territory formery 
occupied by the Cherokees after the Indians hed 
left it, and before the white men had taken pos- 
session of it. It was in the early spring, about 
the time of the blossoming of the peach trees. 
found a deserted, an abandoned, a desolate cou! 
try. The Indians had taken their movables; 0 
much of their wealth théy had, of course, left be 
hind. There were their farms, their houses, thet 
fields, their orchards; and 
‘One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been.” , 
They were a civilized people—not of the high 
est type of civilization, to be sure, but still they 
had Tisen from a savage state to a civilized, 
had been treated with by the United States * 
such, It was indeed a goodly land—a land 
fountains and hills, of valleys and water-cours’s— 
and I could well understand the great reluctan’ 
the despairing regret, with which they had leit 
and also the eagerness with which the white man 
»ressed upon it, as, according to the Delegate1™™ 
eek he is pressing on the lands they occt/} 
now. ; se 
That exodus is a part of the history of ™ 
| someiy We all recollect how the treatmen'” 
\\ the Indians by the people of Georgia was Tm 
matter of grave accusation, not only against Geo" 
| gia, but against the Government of the Unie 
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gates; and nowhere was there a louder note of | 
- die ation than in that portion of the country || 
us ose Representatives are now so urgently press- 
x on us the importance of admitting Kansas 
ader her present constitution. Were you or 
your fathers sincere then? I know that several 
of the gentlemen who have addressed the House | 
; this subject have come into public life since | 
= date of those events, and cannot be supposed | 
.» recollect much about them. But there are men | 
“bald heads, and of white hairs, who do recol- 


Lect who do know, all about them. I ask them | 


under 


yhether they were sincere then? And if they | 
were, 1 appeal to them now, as honest and sincere 
men, to listen to what I have to say in behalf of 


shese peo yle. 
pt call attention to the treaties, the agree- 
ments, the bargains, the guarantees, under which 
shey were induced to leave their beautiful homes, 
:herralmost paradisiacal residence, so graphically 
deseribed in the pages of our national historian, 
\r. Bancroft. (Appendix B.) I say, let us look | 
at the guarantees, the solemn pacts, the treaty | 
obligations which this Government assumed to- 
wards them before they were induced to leave 
the land which had been the homes of their fath- 
eys—back, back to a time whereof, literally, the 
memory of man runs not to the contrary. 

| will not weary the House by reference to all 
the treaties that have been made between the 
Cherokees and the United States. They have | 
been numerous. But I will ask attention to a por- 
tion of the eighth article of the treaty of 1828: 

“The Cherokee nation, west of the Mississippi, having, 
by their agreement, freed themselves from the harassing 
nd ruinous cffeets consequent on their location amidst the 
white people, and secured to themselves and their pos- 
terity, under the solemn sanction and guarantee of the Uni- 
ted States, as contained in that agreement, a large extent 
of unembarrassed country,”’? &c. 


That was the motive, the reason, which in- 
duced those of the tribe who first removed to leave 
the bones of their ancestors, and to seck a home 
in the wild region of the West, so far removed at || 
that time that it was not supposed the wave of 
our advancing civilization would be likely to dis- 
turb them, much less to submerge them. 

I invite the attention of gentlemen to the final 
treaty of 1835; for I hope that, whatever may be 
your prepossessions, you will not knowingly 
lend yourselves to the commission of wrong, even || 
to a comparatively feeble tribe of Indians. In | 
the second article of that treaty, commonly known 
as Schermerhorn’s treaty, made at New Echota, 
occurs this provision: | 


“ And whereas it is apprehended by the Cherokees that 
in the above cession there is not contained a sufficient | 
quantity of land for the accommodation of the whole na- 
tion oa their removal west of the Mississippi, the United 
Siates, in consideration of the sum of $500,000, therefore 
hereby covenant and agree to convey to the said Indians, and | 
their deseendants, by patent, in fee simple, the following | 
additional tract of land, situated between the west line of 
the State of Missouri and the Osage reservation: begin- | 
ning at the southeast corner of the same, and running north 
along the east line of the Osage lands, fifty miles to the north- | 
east corner thereof; and thence east to the west line of the 
State of Missouri; thence with said line south fifty miles ; | 
thence west to the place of beginning ; estimated to contain | 
eight hundred thousand acres of land; but it is expressly | 
understood that if any of the lands assigned the Quapaws | 
shall fall within the aforesaid bounds, the same shall be | 
reserved and excepted out of the lands above granted, and | 
* prorate reduction shall be made in the priceto be allowed 
‘0 the United States for the same by the Cherokees.” 


These are the ‘neutral lands” spoken of by the | 

elegate from Kansas. By the fifth article of the 
same treaty it is provided: 
“ The United States hereby covenant and agree that the 
lands ceded to the Cherokee nation in the foregoing article 
shall, in no future time, without their consent, be included 
Within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or 
Territory. But they shall secure to the Cherokee nation 
the right, by their national councils, to make and carry into 
effect ali such laws as they may deem necessary for the gov- 
‘rament and protection of the persons and property within 
their own country, belonging to their people or such per- 
‘ons as have connected themselves with them: Provided 
alweys, That they shall not be inconsistent with the Con- 
ne of the United States and such acts of Congress as || 
fave been, or may be, passed, regulating trade and inter- || 
Course with the Indians; and also that they shall not be 
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| Topeka constitution; then the Lecompton consti- | 


| Indian’s protection ? 


| had lost all your sympathy ? 
| when you introduced your Crittenden-Montgom- 
| ery amendment, for which you all voted, you did 


‘ 
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consent.’? What was the object of this people? | 
It was that they should have an opportunity, by" | 


| settling in the remote region of the West, to oc- | 


cupy a tract of country where they should not be | 
disturbed by the presence of the white man; where | 
they should not be liable to the annoyances and | 
vexations, and the harassing legislation which had | 


troubled them in Tennessee and Georgia. You 4) 
remember these disturbances very well. Every || 


lover of music will remember, in cofnection with | 
the notes of ‘* Sweet Home,”’ the imprisonment | 
of its gifted composer—Howard Payne. Youre- | 
member that even the missionaries of the cross 
were forbidden to carry on their labors among 
them. - And, Mr. Speaker, it is a very significant 
fact, showing how the times change, and we change 
with them, that the same body of Christian peo- 
ple who sent Worcester and Butler as missiona- 
ries to the Cherokee Indians, have, within the last 
year, withdrawn their missionary labor from an- | 
other Indian tribe in the Southwest, for the sole 
reason that the people of that tribe are the owners | 
and holders of slaves. | 
Mr. STANTON. 


| 


I want to know from 


whether he did not vote for the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constitution ? 


Mr. MAYNARD. I will answer that ques- 


tion; and when I come to answer it, I will clothe | 


myself in sackcloth, and cry peccavi! [Laughter.] | 
I believe I will answer it now. 

A Voice. Now is the time. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Speaker, we have had 


| Strifes and contentions over tlds hapless Terri- | 


tory; and they have been very bitter, and almost 
without number. We have had constitution after | 
constitution presented to us. First we had the 


tution; then we had the Crittenden-Montgomery 
amendment; and then we had the conference bill. 
We fought them inch by inch. 


They: were cpposing it at every point; and 
yet the rights of the red man were never heard of. 
’ 5 

They were crowded out of view by the superior 


| rights of the black man. I never heard a caveat in 
their b@half, except by a Senator from my own | 
State, (Mr. Bexx,] upon the passage of the Kan- | 


sas-Nebraska bill, and, if I am not mistaken, by 
one of the Senators from Texas. 


Now, I ask the gentleman from Ohid, [Mr. | 
| Snape 


I ask the chairman of the Committee 

on Territoties, [Mr. Grow,] I ask every member | 
on the other side of this Chamber, why was it | 
that you stood by here, and saw this Lecompton | 


| constitution come in, without interposing for the 
Was it that you could sce || 


nothing but the negro? Was it that the Indian 


not even as much as whisper a word in behalf of 
the red man? Has the Indian no rights—I will 
not say natural rights, but rights guarantied and 


secured—which white men are bound to respect? 


I confess, and I confess it very frankly, that the 


okee Indians was not known to me, and I did not | 
even suspect it, until during the present session of 
Congress. Neither the Committee on Territories, 
nor the Committee on Indian Affairs, who are es- 


| pecially charged with such questions, intimated 


anything of the kind. Had it come to my knowl- | 
edge, J should have offered the same amendment | 
to the Lecompton bill that I am about to offer to 


. 1} 
this. || remain unextinguished by treaty between the United States 


I was about remarking when interrupted that | 
among the notable men of the times in which we 


live,is John Ross, the Principal Chief of the Cher- | 
okee Nation; a man who belongs to that class of | 
noble and heroic characters, the founders of States | 
|| and the law-givers to an unsettled and rude pop- 


GLOBE. 


Will the gentleman permit || 
| me to ask him a question ? 
| him how this constitution affects the Indians dif- | 
| ferently from the Lecompton constitution; and 


| the same. 





Why was it, that || 
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incorporated into the State of Kansas includes, 
not merely these eight hundred thousand acres of 
** neutral lands’’ included in that part of the treaty 
which I have read, but also a portion of the other 
lands belong to that nation. ** Why,”’ said he to 
me, ** it is just putting usin the same condition, 
and renewing in our midst the same struggle and 
strife that for years we had with the people of 
Georgia, and to escape which we removed to the 
West.”’ 

But, asks my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Penpie- 
TON,] are notall the Indian tribes in the same con- 
dition as the Cherokees? No, no, no; they have 
not all left their old hunting grounds; they have 
not all abandoned the graves of their fathefs, and 
the lands where they hunted and roamed as the 
Cherokees have done, and they are not all, as the 
Cherokees are, a people entitled to be ranked with 
the civilized tribes of the world. 

After the Cherokees had removed beyond the 
Mississippi, we all know, from the history of the 
times, that the old controversy growing out of the 
question of removal—acontroversy which was not 
only carried on by the chiefs, but went down to 


| the very humblest ofthe people—continued to work 


its unhappy coensequences in their new home, 


| and resulted in a diminution of the numbers of 
| the tribe. 


But the first article of the treaty of 
1846, to which I call the attention of the House 


for a moment, provided that *all the lands now 


occupied by the Cherokee nation shall be secured 
to the whole Cherokee people for their common 
use and benefit, and patents shall be issued for 
*» Since the ratification of that treaty 
of 1846, harmony and quiet have prevailed among 
them, and they have increased until they now 
number, as I learn, something more than twenty- 
five thousand; and live in the hope that the time 
may not be far remote when they shall be admit- 
ted as one of the members of this Confederacy. 
Sir, the question, whether or not the red man is 


| capable of the highest civilization, has never been 
Gentlemen on || settled; possibly it never may be; certainly not if 
this (the Republican) side were eloquent in their || 
|| denunciations of Lecompton and the conference 


| bill. 


the policy that is sought to be perpetuated by this 


| bill should obtain, and if he is to be overrun by 
| the white population— settlers who are crowding 
| in upon him in defiance of his rights. 


These 


rights have been warmly urged by the gentleman 


| from Missouri, (Mr Crark,] both in his report 


and in his speech. What says the Delegate from 
Kansas? ‘That the objection to the admission of 


|| his Territory, based upon the rights of the In- 
| dians, is a mere technicality—a mere sticking in 


the bark! A more striking illustration of the doc- 


| trine that might makes right, than was afforded 


by this part of his speech, cannot well be con- 
ceived. 

Having stated what I conceive to be the rights 
of the Cherokees, as guarantied by the treaties of 
1828, 1835, and 1846, I will examine the provis- 
ions of the bill, to see whether those rights are 
invaded. 

In the first section are defined the boundaries 


| of the proposed State of Kansas, which bound- 
| aries unquestionably include the eight hundred 
| thousand acres of ‘‘ neutral land,’’ as well as a 


long, if not very wide, portion of the main reserva- 
tion, or, rather, grant. Thus we propose directly 


| toviolate our treaty guarantee, by including within 
interference by Kansas with the rights of the Cher- || 


the * territorial hmits’’ of Kansas the very lands 
that we pledged ourselves should never be so in- 
cluded, in all future time, without their consent. 
Appended to the section isan illusory, a deceptive 
proviso, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Provided, That nothing contained in the said constitution 
respecting the boundary of said State shall be construed to 


| impair the rights of person or property now pertaining to 


the Indians in said Territory, so long as sucti rights shal! 


and such Indians, or to include any territory which, by treaty 
with such Indian tribe, is not, without the consent of said 
tribe, to be included within the territorial limits or jurisdic 

tion of any State or ‘Territory ; but all such territory shall be 
excepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no part of the 
State of Kansas, until said tribe shall signify their assent to 
the President of the United States to be included within said 
State, or to affect the authority of the Government of the 


/ulation. Though long acquainted with him by | 


Trasidered as extending to such citizens and Army of the : ‘ 
| reputation, though having for years known and | 


of the b hited States as may travel or reside in the Indian country 


United States to make any regulation respecting such In 








v apvasbe ; , | || dians, their lands, property, or other rights, by treaty, law, 
tmel listed by thant according to the laws and segulations estab- | admired his character, it never happened to me, || or otherwise, which it would have been competent to make 
se y the government of the same.”’ .|| until within the last few weeks, to make his per- || if this act had never passed. 

oe Gi Mark this language: ‘* Shall not be included || sonal acquaintance; and it was thenthatI learned || Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Speaker, that proviso 


ee the territorial limits or jurisdiction of an 
ate or Territory, in all future time, without their 
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-for the first time—and to my surprise and indig- 


ean possibly have no effect to relieve these people 
nation—that the territory that is proposed to be 


| from the inconvenience of being included within the 
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territorial limits ofone of the States. ‘The position 
was taken yesterday, by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. McCrernanp,] that the treaty would 
be superior, and of course would be the paramount 
law. Undoubtedly; but by the action of this bill, 
ipso facto, the treaty is violated. The as the 
intent, the life of the treaty with the Chevokees 
was, that they should have secured to them a per- 
manent residence to all time; never to be brought 
within the boundaries of any State; so that they 
might not be subjected again to the troubles they 
had felt by being within the limits of Georgia, and 
so tempting the cupidity of her citizens or stimu- 
lating her State pride to remove them as intruders 
unwelcome within her borders. [tis mockery for 
us to say that the treaty is the supreme law, while 
in the very act of violating it. 

Whatare we doing now? We first throw a State 
line around the Indians, like the coil of a lasso, 
and then, by this illusory proviso, declare that 
they are not, in legal contemplation, included 
within the designated limits of the State, and that 
its jurisdiction 1s not to be exercised over them 
until they shall *‘ signify their assent.’’ Gentle- 


men here very well know what that language | 


means. It means, to turn white men loose upon 
them and make the country too hot for them; to 


place them in an attitude where they would be | 


forced to give their *‘assent;’’ to tell them, as we 


did in 1835, **Stand and deliver, or perish;’’to remit | 


them to the same heritage of evil from which we 
promised to protect them when we induced them 
to leave their ancient home in the East. 
not misunderstand the Delegate from Kansas, 
already some seven hundred white families have 
gone upon those ** neutral lands,’’ and taken up 
their abode there. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 


letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


in reference to the encroachments that are being | 


made upon those lands. 
have the letter read. It is a slrort letter. 
Mr. MAYNARD. Very well; let it be read. 
The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice Inptan Arratrs, March 13, 1860. 
Sin: Your communication, at the instance of a meeting 
held by the settlers upon the Cherokee neutral lands, in 
Kaneas Territory, bearing date February 28, 1860, has been 
received and duly considered by this office. 
It is stated, in your letter above referred to, that the set- 


I ask the gentleman to 


tlers, in whose behalf you write, made their settlements | 


upon What was supposed at the time to be the reservation 
ectapart for the New York Indians, and that they were not 
aware, until recent surveys, their locations were upon the 
Cherokee lands. The excuse offered, in a legal point, is enti 

tied to but litte consideration. The Cherokee lands, as well 
as the New York tract, were alike secured to those tribes 
originally by solemn treaty obligations, which should have 
been sufficient to protect them from trespass by all law-abid- 
ing citizens. So far from that, not only those two reserv- 
ations, but almost every reservation in Kansas Territory, 
have been either settled or trespassed upon by the whites. 
This increased disregard of law and treaty stipulations in- 
duced Congress, on the 12th day of June, 18538, to pass an 
additional act, more stringent, if possible, than the inter- 
course act of 1834, requiring the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to remove all persons from any tribal Indian reser- 
vations who may be found thereon in violation of law. 
‘This act is to be found on page 322, United States Stat- 
utes at Large, volume 11. Hence it will be perceived that 
no discretion is left to me as to the course to be pursued. 

However much my sympathy may be invoked in behalf 
ef those who are regarded almost as my neighbors, still the 
law is imperative,and must be obeyed. 

Whether these lands are needed for the use of the Indi- 
ans or not, forms no consideration for delaying the execu- 
tion of the law. Itis unpleasant to me to occupy a position 
antagonist to what the hardy pioneer regards as,his legal 
or equitable claims, or claims based upon supposed rights ; 
but they cannot expect me to deviate where both law and 
otticial duty command. 

It is proper, also, that I should say, that no treaty with 
the Cherokees, for the purchase of the tract in question, is 
anticipated. The Senate of the United States have inti- 
mated that no treaty involving the payment of money from 
the Treasury will receive the assent of that body. 

The large amount of vacant lands in Kansas and else- 
where would seem to fully justify this determination. It 
is unnecessary for me to attempt to disguise the fact that 
I should exceedingly regret a collision between the citizens 
and the authorities of the United States, and sincerely hope 
that the settlers upon the Indian lands will avoid so great 
a calamity; but, as at present advised, unless they obey 
the notice, the strong arm of the Government will be em- 
ployed to enforce it, however formidable they may be in 


numbers. 
Yours, respectfully, A. B. GREENWOOD, 
Commissioner. 


Crarties W. Brain, Esq., Fort Scott, Kansas Territory. 
Mr. MAYNARD. Take the facts there dis- 
clesed in connection with what was said last even- 


If I did | 


I ask the permis- | 
sion of the gentleman to call his attention to a | 
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ing by the Delegate from Kansas; turn then, if 
you please, to that Indian people settled there, 
with no protection or security but the guarantees 
of our treatics, and I ask if they miay not be well 
alarmed, if they may not well be apprehensive of 
a repetition of all the evils their race has ever felt 
in the presence of the white man? Shall we, by 
our legislation, put the State of Kansas in a posi- 
tion where gny portion of her people will have an 
inducement or a temptation or an opportunity to 
invade the rights of these Indians further than has 
already been done, and then, in sheer mockery, 
to provide that they shall not disturb them with- 
out their assent? If they will surrender, nota 
drop of blood shall be spilled; they accept your 
faith,and you bury them alive. Is this the spirit 
in which we keep our plightéd troth in dealing 
with an ancient friend, and a people powerless 
to protect themselves against our aggressions? 

I is well known, I suppose, that the Cherokees 
are slaveholders. IL understand there are about 
two thousand slaves belonging to the people of 
the nation. Whether that is right or wrong is 


| a question upon which I shall, in this discussion, 


express no opinion. How far this tribe are in- 


debted for their civilization to the fact that they | 


have held an inferior race in subjection, is a ques- 
tion which I shall not now consider. [confine my- 


| self to the fact that, undertheir laws, they hold this 


species of property, and hold it under a guarantee 
which we ought to respect. 
inquire what will be their condition, what will be 
the security to this property, when included within 
the limits of the free State of Kansas. Itis simply 
a renewal of the old ** border ruffiaif’’ quarrel. I 


SSS. { 


|; eign people ; and every citizen is one of this peor 


I will not stop to | 


| submit whether’ it is right, whether it is just, | 


_ unnecessarily, and I am aware other 


whether it is fair, to subject these inoffensive peo- 
ple, at the hazard of their nascent civilization, 





to the same strifes from which we have ourselves || 
so recently escaped. In this view of the case—for 
I do not wish to consume the time of the House | 


entlemen | 


desire to participate in the discussion—I will em- | 


brace this opportunity to make the motion that 
House bill No. 23, for the admission of Kansas 
into the Union, be recommitted to the Committee 


on Territories, with instructions to amend it by || ’ ! 
remove alienage ;’ that ‘ to remove alienage is simply topu 


limiting the boundaries, so as to exclude all lands 
belonging to the Cherokee nation of Indians. 


publican) side owe to themselves; they owe it to 


| the American character; they owe it to this tribe 





of Indians, weak and feeble though they are, 
barelf numbering thousands where we number 
millions. Do not attemptto evade responsibility, 


and to give repose to your conscience by compar- | 


ing your action with that of the Democrats—by 
showing that, if you have disregarded the rights of 
the Indians, so have your political antagonists. 
This is not an issue between you and them; nor 
yet between the North and the South. 


tween the United States and the Cherokees. It 
is not enough, when they complain, to say to them 
that they were included in the provisions of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill. It is not enough to 
tell thent that they were embraced and not pro- 
vided for within the limits of the Lecompton con- 
stitution. That might do very well as an argu- 
mentum ad hominem for the members of the House; 
but itis no answer to the people who are to be 
affected and oppressed by this legislation. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


APPENDIX A. 


The following is the portion of Mr. Zollicof- 
fer’s minority report, alluded to as expressing the 
deliberately-considered views of the southern Op- 
position in the last Congress, on the question of 
alien suffrage: 


“There is a single point in the constitution of Oregon 
against which he feels it his duty to enter his solemn pro- 
test. He alludes tothe clause allowing unnaturalized aliens 
to vote for members of the Legislature. He regards this 
clause as violative of the fundamental principte of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It cannot be doubted that 
such alien electors are thereby to be regarded as at once 
introduced as a component part of the sovereign power con- 
trolling the Federal Government. They thereby become, 
according to al! practical usage, electors of Representatives 
in Congress—electors of those who choose United States 
Senators, and hold the power to determine the electors of 
President and Vice President of the United States. 


It is a) 
| question of national honor—of public faith be- 
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to the body of aliens so introduced into the 
given a direct or indirect power of control 
partment of the Federal Government. 
fully but earnestly submits, is subversiv 
tion idea of the Government itself. 

* The Constitution of the United States w 
by the people or citizens of the United States for thy 
benefit, and that of those who are to come after the 
not for the benefit of unnaturalized foreigne 
allegiance to the Government, and not bound 
It was ratified by the States ; and they are bound to Obse 
and respect its principles. The first clause in the Co ~ 
tution is the following declaration : a 

*** We, the people of the United States, in o 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domes 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, and = te 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster), 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United ee 
of America.’ se 

‘The undersigned would call attention to the 
people.’ The Supreme Court, in the Dred Sco 
eine this clause of the Constitution, e 
ciares : 

‘** The words “ the people of the United States” anq 
izens”’ are synonymous terms, and mean the same 
‘They both describe the political body who, According to vy, 
‘republican institutions, form the sovereignty, and who hela 
the power and conduct the Government through their»... 
resentatives. They are what we familiarly cal) the co, 


body-poliz 
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This, he respect 
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SOVe| 


: . : > ile, ane a 
constituent member of this sovereignty.’ a 


“That is, the Constitution, where it says ‘ the people, 
means ‘the citizens,’ and that ‘ every citizen? js g ¢ oo). 
stituent member of the body-politic,’ who ‘form the oy 
ereignty,’ ‘hold the power and conduct the Govern 
through their Representatives.’ But does this exclude ‘yp. 
naturalized foreigners ?? Unquestionably it does, The 
court continues: 

«<The Constitution has conferred on Congress the righy 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and this rien, 
is evidently exclusive, and has always been held by this 
court to be so. Consequently, no State since the adoption 
of the Constitution can, by naturalizing an alien, inyex 


| him with the rights and privileges secured lo a citizen of ; 


State under the Federal Government,” &c. 

* Again, says the court: * The word “ citizen” exelydes 
unnaturalized foreigners, the latter forming no part of tie 
sovereignty, owing it no allegiance, and are therefore ynier 
no obligations to defend it.’ The undersigned believes, wi) 
the Supreme Court, that the citizens ot the United stats 
are the body-politic, ‘the sovereignty,’ and that ‘unnaty 
ralized foreigners,’ who form no part of the sovereignty, 
owe it no allegiance, and are under no obligations to defeyg 
it, cannot possibly be admitted to ‘ hold the power and coy 
duct the Government through their Representatives’ with. 


}} out violence to the Constitution. 





Thus, | 





“fe believes with John C. Calhoun that ‘alien’ ang 
‘ citizen’ are correlative terms, and stand in contradistine 
tion ‘to each other ;’ that * the effect of naturalization is to 


the foreigner in the condition of the native born; tha 


ne j ' | ‘whatever difference of opinion there may be as to what 
Thus much I think gentlemen on thi&(the Re- | 


other rights appertain to a citizen, all must, at least, agree 
that he has the right of petition, and also to claim the pr- 
tection of his Government. These belong to him as amem- 
ber of the body- politic, and the possession of them is what 


| separates citizens of the lowest condition from aliens and 


slaves. To suppose that a State can make an alien a citi- 
zen of the State, or, to present the question more speciti- 
cally, can confer upon him the right of voting, would in- 
volve the absurdity of giving him a direct and immediate 
control over the action of the General Government, fron 
which he has no right to claim the protection, and to which he 
has no right to present a petition.’ (See speech in Senate, 
April 2, 1832.) 

“It will be seen that Mr. Calhoun held that the ‘right of 
voting’ appertains to citizenship. The Supreme Cour 
expressed the same sentiment in other words ; that is, that 
the citizens form the sovereignty, hold the power, and con- 
duct the government. For the right of voting is the power 
to ‘conduct the government.’ Mr. Jefferson said, ‘are 
public’ is ‘a government by its citizens in mass,’ (see letter 
to John Taylor;) and again, that ‘the true foundation o! 
republican government is the equal right of every citizen i 
his person and property, and in their management.’ (Se 
letter to Mr. Kercheval.) ‘These are but various forms {or 
expressing the same fundamental principle. So general lis 
become this concurrence of opinion among the most accre¢- 
ited expounders of the Constitution, that Webster, in his 
dictionary, defines a ‘ citizen’ to be, ‘in the United States, 
a person, native or naturalized, who has the privilege °/ 
exercising the elective franchise, or the qualifications whit! 
enable him to vote for rulers, and to purchase and hold ret 
estate ;’ elsewhere he says ‘the right to vote for Governor, 
Senators, and Representatives, is a franchise enjoyed by 
izens, and not belonging to aliens.’ Mr. Madison said (s** 
The Federalist, p. 248:) ‘ The definition of the right of sv 
frage is very justly regarded as a fundamental article of ™ 
publican government. It was incuinbent on the convention, 
therefore, to define and establish this right in the ¢ onsite 
tion.’ And this they accordingly did jn the second section 
of the first article, as follows : , 

“The House of Representatives shall be composed ” 
members chosen every second year by the peop/e 0! = 
several States; and the electors in each State siall hav 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer 
ous branch of the State Legislature.’ . 

“ Here the words ‘the people’ of the several Seates 
as the Supreme Court has declared, equivalent to oe 
citizens of the several States, and therefore unquestiona> 
exclude all but citizens. The word ‘ qualifications,’ I" a 
last clause of the section, excludes even a portion 0! 
citizens; such ion as may be excluded for want a 
freeholder, or other ‘ qualification requisite’ in the ee 
States. In some of them, at the time the Constitution ¥ ; 
framed, all citizens not possessing a ‘ freehold’ were 
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n Senate, 


right of 





gon constitution, gives them incidentally a power of con- 
trol over every department of the General Government, and 


therefore it is our duty to resist this innovation upon the | 











the circumstances, to inflict on the House an 
elaborate specch in regard to the merely political 


scribes one rule for the admission of a slave State, 
and another, with superadded and onerous con- 
ditions, for a free State. It is thus partial, invid- 





an Sant rights of the General Government at the very threshold. As || questions connected with Kansas Tt rritory ; but || ious, and unfair. What have the people of Kan 
at is, that the people framed, and the States ratified, the General Gov- || | should do injustice, both to mysclf and to my | sas said in reply? In effect, ** We desire ad- 
, and con- oe as it a ee ee are ne by ae con- | constituents, if I did not come forward and mect mission Into the Union, but not such admission; 
he power Tut on of good faith to stand by it in its letterand spirit. || the objecti rou; 7 the gentleman w us || we desire, if we come into the Union, to come 
sid, & a re- Whilst the rights of the States as they*have been reserved || the objections brought by the gentleman who has || we desire, : o ae - a 


1 shall do so ina 


candor, submitting my- 


see letter 
dation of 
citizen in 


should be sedulously maintained, those rights which have 
been conceded to the General Government should not be 
ruthlessly ignored. Especially is this true with regard to 


with our honor untarnished and unsullied—on an 
equal footing with the original States—not only as 


made the minority mee 
spirit of frankness anc 
self fairly, and cheerfully even, to interrogatories 


—_ — pe = x | a confederate, but as a coequal in the family of 
2 (Set ose elemental principles upon which rests its self-preser- idea af 2 > nll es re> if states.’? 

forms for vation. The General Government stands between us and | from all sides of the House. : & will say more: if | - : : . >} in tl . f 

eneral lias all foreign innovation or invasion. It was established by || 20Y reasonable man shall believe that [ have not || I shall say nowhere in the course of my remarks 
st accred- the citizens of the United States for their own benefit and || fairly met every objection that has been made, | || that the people of Kansas have succumbed to the 
ter, in his the benefit of those who are to become citizens by birthright || yj] give up this controversy, go out of the House, | 


provisions of the English bill. 4 should despise 
myself and dishonor them if | believed they ever 
had it in contemplation to give way to its provis- 


ed States, 
rivilege of 
ons which 


or naturalization. In all the elective governments, in all 
ages, rom the time of Grecian republics down to our time, 


and ask my constituents to send somebody here 
the right of suffrage has been held to belong to none but 


who does understand their case. The cause itself 





4 hold real citizens. This fundamental principle of self-preservation || is unanswerable. I shall meet, then, every objec- || ions. What next, sir? They have seen fit to form 
a en ee granted to our General Goverument, it is || tion, and meet it fairly and squarely. || another constitution, and the President of the 
aaa dition af euuna eoetemenad loan es tended datas hee When the Lecompton constitution was ad- |) United States has come forward, and, in language 
ght of su ‘owe it no allegiance,’ have ‘no right to claim its protec- || judged to be afraud, two yearsago, in this House, || nearly identical with that of the minority report, 
ticle of re Hon,” or even to present to it ‘a petition.’ and when, with asingularstultification, as it seems addressed to the Thirty-Fifth Congress, has an- 
nventions, ‘When a State has once been admitted into the Union, 


»Constita 


to me, men.could be found in this House ready 
nd section 


to pronounce it a fraud, and at the same time to 
tender it to the people of Kansas as their organic 
law; when, I say, that constitution was stricken 
down, there sprung out of it that mean and false 
contrivance known as the English bill. 


ticipated the formation of the constitution and 
|| declared it to be a revolutionary act. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. [understood the gentle- 
man to say just now that the people of Kansas 
have not succumbed to the English bill. 

Mr. PARROTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. | desire to ask him if they 
did not vote under its provisions ? 


Mr. PARROTT. I will answer that they did 


with such provision as that pointed out in the Oregon con- 
‘utution, the undersigned would not counsel coercion by 
the F ederal Government to bring about achange. But when 
* Territory asks to put on the garb of State sovereignty, and 
to be admitted into the Union, is, in his judgment, the pre- 
= point of time at which to make this issue. Such pro- 
posed State should be required to conform, to use the lan- " A i ; ; 
= of Mr. Madison, to the ‘fundamental articles of The title of that bill was a false title; its pro- 
ee government’—particularly that great first article || visions were deceitful ‘and double, * It is entitled 

eeuds a * republic,’ to use the language of Mr. del || «« An act to admit the State of Kansas into the 
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States are, 


nt to ‘the 


estionabiy erson, as 


“a government by its citizens in mass.’ In this : ; ‘ ; ; 3 “he 
ns,’ in the Particular, the Oregon ee is not only not ‘ republi- Union,”’ when everybody knows that it was in- || vote, but they were not parties to that law. The y 
tion of the can,’ but 


tis in direct conflict with the Constitution of the | 
ion States. gFor this, and the foregoing reasons, the | 
i apsned is CEnstrained to withhold his assent from the | 
admitting Oregon into the Union. : 
“PF. K. ZOLLICOFFER.” ' 


tended to keep the State of Kansas out of the | 
Union. For, sir, we all know that the people of | 
the Territory had rejected the Lecompton consti- | 
tution. They senta Fidegate to this House to pro- ! 


repudiated its restrictive clause as inoperative, 
for reasons which I shall presently state. I ask 
you—lI putitto the gentleman from Mississippi— 
whether it could be fairly said that, having rejected 
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the Lecompton constitution, they were bound by 
all the provisions of that bill? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Why, sir, I hold that 
they were bound by the provisions of that bill. 
That is the point which I have made. 
they voted or not, it was their duty to do it; and 
I hold it was their duty to obey all the provisions 
of that bill. Hence I am opposed to the admis- 
sion of Kansas upon that very ground: that she 
would be admitted in mera violation of the 
law passed by Congress. 

Mr. PARROTT. I must pass on, Mr. Speaker. 
The people of Kansas have presented another 
constitution here, and I wish, before I advance to 
the consideration of specific objections 

Mr. COX. Before the dai sent leaves that 
point, | beg that he will allow me to ask hima 
qui stion, 

Mr. PARROTT. 
that purpose. 

Mr. COX. He says thet the people of Kansas 





I yield to the gentleman for 


Whether | 


| | 
| 


i 
\| 
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never, in any way, recognized that bill of the con- || 


ference committee. Is that his statement? 

Mr. PARROTT. I said they had never suc- 
cumbed to the restrictive provisions of that bill. 

Mr.COX. Oh, no; you did not use the words 
** restrictive provisions,’’ 

Mr. PA RROTT. Well, I say that now, and 
I said that before. 

Mr. COX, Well, lask my friend, in justice 
to the men who voted for that bill, to answer this 
question 

Mr. PARROTT. Ido not want to be drawn 
from the line of my argument. 

Mr. COX. Ah, but the gentleman must state 
the truth as it occurred there; and it is this: that, 
in pursuance of the provisionsof that bill, clearly 
followed in every particular by the commission- 
ers, there-was an a ie in Kansas; and by that 
election the sense of the people was taken, and 
Lecompton, as the chairman of the Committee on 





Territories said this morning, was throttled and || 


killed by it; and it was intended, by many of the 
men who voted for that bill, to give that very op- 
portunityeo the people to break down that consti- 
tution which they spurned. 

Mr. PARROTT. The gentleman is vindicat- 
ing his own action, and not asking me a question. 
I cannot yield for such a purpose. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman knows that Gev- 
ernor Denver himself, by official proclamation, fol- 
lowing up the provisions of that conference bill, 
proclaimed the number of votes cast, and at the 
end of his proclamation, in pursuance of that very 
conference bill, declared that the Lecompton con- 
stitution was not the choice of the people of Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. PARROTT. I cannot yield any longer to 
the gentleman. He does not interrogate me. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman 
from Kansas allow me to answer the gentleman 
from Ohio? 


Mr. PARROTT. No; I must decline to yield 


further. I shall come to that point presently. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will do it in one 
minute. 


Mr. PARROTT. Very well; go ahead, if it is 
any accommodation, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. When one Congress 


attempts to restrict the powers of a succeeding 


Congress, every man who knows the elements of 


law atall knows that the restmgtive act is void, 
absolutely void; and when one Congress attempted 
to say that another should notadmit Kansas, they 
did an act that had no validity whatever; they 
passed a law that could not be binding, and that 
was in violation of the Constitution of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. PARROTT. I am coming to that directly. 
1 was about to say, when I was interrupted, that 
this case is to be discriminated from preceding 
applications made by this Territory for admission 
inte the Union. Kansas has once been admitted 








by the House of Representatives as a State; upon || 


another occasion, it has been admitted by the 
Senate; and upon a third occasion,°when both 
Houses conjoined to invite her into the Union, 
the proposals were declined. 


contests of factions; they rested upon peculiar and 


political grounds, and not upon arguments of the 
intrinsic fitness of the Territory to become a State, 
by reason of the numbers, the homogencousness, 
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the aggregate or distributive wealth of its people, | 


or any argumentof economy. Itisdue to candor 
that thus much should be stated. 
These preceding applications were urged on the 


ground of political necessity, arising out of the |) 


confusion and disorder prevalent in the Territory. 
For example: the Topeka constitution was passed 
by those friendly to the establishment of free in- 
stitutions, because the territorial government had 


been wrested from the hands of the settlers, and | 
| there was no legal relief, except in the adoption 
of that constitution. The Lecompton constitution | 
was passed for exactly opposite reasons, because 


the usurpers and invaders would be driven out of 
the Territory, and all their years of struggle, and 


| the unripe fruits of invasion, would be thrown 
away, unless that constitution could be ratified by | 
dut this is a different case; it stands | 


Congress. 
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upon the intrinsic fitness of the country to become | 


a State. The Territorial Legislature initiated the | 
measure by passing a law for the regulation of the | 
subject. Admonished by the haste and imperfec- |) 
tion of previous attempts in this behalf, they now | 


prepared to move forward by slow and gradual 


steps, consulting the people at every stage, so that | 


if, at any time, trom first to last, the popular voice 
failed to buoy up the movement, it must drop and 
be lost—the whole scheme fail. In the first place, 
the specific question was submitted, whether the 


as a separate and distinct question, unmixed with 


| anything else, at an election appointed for that 


purpose only. It occasioned but little surprise to 


| me that this question failed to elicit a vote pro- 


portioned to its great importance, and a much less 
universal expression than could be desired in a 
business of this magnitude. 

In the first place, abstract questions of this kind 
rarely engage, ardently and deeply, the popular 


attention; but in the present case, | attribute the | 


light vote chiefly to the fact that the public mind, 


long kept in a tension straining after the public || Congress, second session, he does not presume 


safety, naturally underwenta reaction,and inclined 


to repose when the sense of immediate danger no | 


longer threatened. ‘The summing up of the vote 
State movement. 


egates to represent the peopletherein. This ques- 
tion excited a universaljnterestanda warm contest 


| in every district of the Territory. The delegates 


were chosen; the convention met; a constitution 
was framed, [t wassubmitted for ratification some 


two months after its adoption by the convention | 


and its publication and circulation among the peo- 
ple. The election was again a special one, for 
this purpose, and for thisalone. The constitution 
was ratified by two thirds of the votes cast; and 
I think I may reasonably assume, that, but for 
false arguments employed to mislead the public 
mind in respect to some material clauses of the 
instrument—particularly the article on suffrage— 
the vote againstit would have been wholly insig- 
nificant. ‘In point of fact, therefore, the const- 
tution may be taken as acceptable to nearly the 
entire body of the people of the Territory. Nor 
does this approval standalone. The sober second 
thought of the people is not wanting; for it was 
put in issue again in the election of a Delegate, 
among whose prominent duties would be that 
which I am now attempting to perform, to wit: 
the pressing of the constitution upon Congress; 
and in this the former emphatic expression was 
renewed. Finally,a third time, this judgment was 
reaflirmed in electing State officers and a State 
Legislature from the ranks of the party friendly 


| tothe constitution. Thus it appears now, beyond 


doubt or cavil, that the public interest and ap- 
proval, not strong in the first part, rose at last to 
a height of zeal corresponding to the magnitude 
of the movement, and bore up by heavy and re- 
peated verdicts, through many trials, the friends 
of a State government under this constitution. 
This much is clear, and can form ere of any 
controversy arising out of the consi 
this subject: that the people of the Territory 


did, deliberately and dispassionately, demand a 
But, sir, these were || 


convention to frame a constitution and State gov- 


ernment; that they constituted a convention of 
' delegates, freely and fairly chosen from among 


| themselves, to make such constitution; and finally, 


that they did thrice declare their entire and un- 


eration of 














_ the Government has not been uniform ip ro 
_to the preliminary steps towards a State op 


| nority report, that the people of Kansas had 
right to make a constitution. Mr. Speaker, thor 


_ of the worst and most injurious to our progressiy 


' | society is the dogma in which he announces tha: 
change was desirable; and it was passed upon || 


|} and Persians, are irreversible. 


bringing in a bill of indictment against the pe 
| whom 
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qualified approval and suites of the instr, 
ment framed and submitted to them by the cen, 


vention. No part of this ground is defata)}. 

The first inquiry which presents itself js. wi 
the people in the exercise of a legitimate th 
: er 


in doing what they have done? The Practice of 
eo 


Spect 
£Overn. 
Sst, Con. 
18 Called 


ment. In some instances, perhaps in mo 
gress has authorized the people, by what 
an enabling act, to frame a constitution prepa 
tory to application fur admission into the “a 
in other, and not a few instances, the people a 
proceeded on their own motion, as in this case i 
am not aware that their right to do so has ever bx 
seriously called in question; at any rate, it js sal 
to say that the exercise of this power bo a. 
iy oo has never been deprecated or condemned 
y Congress as illegal or revolutionary. = 
This right is now put in issue. It is said py 
the President of the United States, and said 4) 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, [Mr 
Ciarx,] whose signature is appended to this 1}. 


mi- 


are few political heresies known to the world th: 
this Administration has not fallen into, and 


( 
Ol 


Congress; that our laWs, like those of the Medes 
I now pass to 
consider whether the people ofa Territory can be 
restricted ofa constitutional privilege, and whether 
this act is such a privilege. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle. 
man from Kansas allow me to say 

Mr. PARROTT. I cannot yield now. [ay 
at this moment speaking of the Susstient. I will 
come to you in a moment. [Laughter.] The 
President says, in his message to the Thirty-Fifth 


one Congress cannot’repeal alaw made by anotiier 





the people of Kansas will have the hardihood to 
frame another constitution without the consent of 


|| Congress. And now, sir, what is the application 
showed a majority of five to one in favor of the | 
In the next place, the conven- | 
| tion having been called, came an election for del- 


of the people of Kansas upon which we are now 


|| to act but an application upon their part to Con- 
. . *n 
| gress to — the restrictive clause of the Eng- 


lish bill? Is it Jawless for the people of Kansas 


| to petition Congress for a redress of their griev- 


ances? That, sir, is no new question; but it pr- 
sents the very point in issue. In the year 1530, 
in the case of Arkansas, this whole question wes 
presented, discussed, and decided: that the pre- 
sentation of a constitution, framed by a constitu 
tional convention, was nothing but an exercise «i 
the great constitutidnal prerogative of the peo 
to petition Congress for a redress of their griv'- 
ances. And this is the mode; this is the partc* 
ular degree of relief for which they have prayed 

Attorney General Butler, speaking of this Ar- 
kansas case, said, in relation to the right of {le 
people of a Territory in this respect: 


“ They undoubtedly possess the ordinary privileges 
immunities of citizens of the United States. Among tiese 
is the right of the people peaceably to assemble and pt! 
tion the Government for the redress of grievances. lute 
exercise of this rightthe inhabitants” * * * ' 
“may meet together in primary assemblies or in conven: 
tion”? . . + * “forthe purpose of petition 
ing Congress to abrogate the territorial government, at! 
admit them into the Union as an independent State. 1!" 
particular form which they may give to their petition (a 
not be material so long as they confine themselves (0 tt 
mere right of petitioning and conduct all their proceedinss 
in a peaceable manner. If, therefore, they see proper” 
accompany their petition by a written constitution, fran! 
and agreed on by them,” * * * *  “Iper 
ceive no legal objection to their right to do so.”’ 

So I say now, to the gentleman from Missou". 


re 


When he assumes that the people of Kansas «! 
uilty of lawlessness, because they have ass! 
led in convention, I tell him that his English ' 

is inoperative and void, because it is in contrave’ 

tion of the right guarantied by the Constitute! 
to the people, peaceably to assemble and peti! 

Congress for a redress of their grievances. 

But, sir, right here let me observe to that £°' 
tleman, that there is another point to which I wisi 
to call his attention. He has been very re 

ple 
represent; and I must begllowed ‘o ob- 
serve, with all dut respect to him, that 1 come 
with peculiar infelicity from a citizen of Missour 
in his place here to charge the people of Kansas 
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.) lawlessnessand disorder. All now see clearly || 
= aoe aspect of this feature of the case, notwith- | 
= ding the most industrious efforts have been 

ade to conceal it from the public eye. It is 
ow known, as well as anything ever can or will 
». known, that it was the repeated raids of ruf- 

ys and cut-throats of Missouri, with a view to 
i rwhelm the infant settlements of the Territory, 
. @rst set-burning in Kansas Territory the fire 
ot afterwards spread all over the land, and re- 
_.ntly broke out with such fatal fiercenessat Har- 
jor's Ferry, in Virginia, = 
“Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask the gentle- 
say to allow me to say that he is in great error, 
\) am his remarks, and in the spirit in which 
.» delivers them, against the people of Missouri. 
“Mr. PARROTT. I was not speaking of the | 
»oonie of Missouri. 
* \ir, CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman was | 

orror, as the history of the times will show. 
“Mr. PARROTT. The gentleman must riot 
take up my time by going into a prolonged dis- 
cussion of that metter; we can do that, if neces- 
sary, another time. 

"Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I just want to say 
that the history of the times will show that it was, 
if men went into Kansas from Missouri for un- 
jawful purposes, they were instigated to go there 
by the persons who were selected and sent out 
by the emigrant aid societies of New England. 
‘Laughter on the Republican side.] 
~ Mr. THAYER. The gentleman from Kansas 
yields to me to reply to the remark of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Crark] in relation to 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company. On 
several occasions | have sought the floor, when 
charges have been made here against that com- | 
pany, for the purpose of showing what it was, 
and how it acted. I have, in one speech made in | 
this Hall, defined its operations; I have shown it | 
to be simply a business organization, conducted | 
on business principles, for the purpose of making 
investments in the ‘Territory of Kansas. They 
never paid any one’s expenses to that Territory; 
they never expended one dollar in the purchase |, 
of arms for any of the people who went to that || 
Territory; they never made any contributions of | 
money in the shape of gifts at any time; they had 
in view simply and always legitimate business 
purposes; and if they failed to conduct their op- 
erations upon legitimate business principles, they || 
were amenable to the courts of justice whenever || 
they violated the rules that govern business cor- | 
porations; but that has never been charged; no | 
suit has ever been brought against them. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman from Mas- | 
sachusetts permit me to ask him whether the proj- 
ect of this emigrant aid project did not originate 
amongst politicians in Washington city, for the 
accomplishment of politieal purposes? 

Mr. THAYER. No, sir. On the contrary, I 
originated the plan myself. I framed the charter 
ot that Emigrant Aid Company. I laid every tim- 
ber in the plan of its organization, and am alone 
responsible for it. I was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature at the time; andif the Kan- 
sas aud Nebraska bill had not passed, I would 
have applied the energies of the company to some 
other purpose; but that bill having passed, I 
thought itopened a very good field for operation. 

Mr.REAGAN. Wiill the gentleman allow me 
to propound another question ? 

Mr. PARROTT. I must object to my time be- 
ing’consumed by this interlocutory discussion. 

_Mr.REAGAN. I only wished to ask the gen- 
veman whether the plan had not previously been 
* on foot here, in Washington, by Senators and 
“epresentatives in Congress, to accomplish a po- 
iitical purpose ? 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair must 
arrest this irregular discussion, unless the gentle- 
man from Kansas yields. 

Mr. PARROTT. I cannot yield, unless the 
louse will extend my time. 

Mr. THAYER. If the gentleman from Kan- 
Sas 1s willing to give me the opportunity, I should 
¢ glad to answer the gentleman from Semen and 

ask him to repeat his question. 

Mr. REAGAN. What I asked was, whether 
the movement of which he speaks in Massachv- || 
Sls, Was not subsequent to the setting on foot | 
of a scheme for an emigrant aid society in this || 








ee in Massachusetts. “The Kansas and 


| making Kansas a free State, as gentlemen claim, 


| who went to Kansas, went there without the aid 


|| the efforts of that association were doubtless well | 


| charge that they have ever resisted the laws of the || 
| United States, or that they are disloyal or revolu- | 


| that in a few moments. 


| House; and, if the judgment of this House be that 
| 1 am trespassing upon its rules of order, I will 
| not pursue this line of remark further. 
| **Go on!”’ **Go on!’’] 


| man will permit me to make a suggestion. 
| the people of Kansas confine their resistance en- 
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city, by politicians, for political purposes, during || 
the winter of 1854. 

Mr. THAYER. On the contrary, that was sub- 
sequent to the origin of this Emigrant Aid Com- | 
pany in Massachusetts. As carly as February, | 
1854, the plan of this company was formed and 


ebraska bill was not passed until May, in that 
year, and some movement was made by politicians 
1ere in Washington relative to some kind of a so- 
ciety to settle Kansas—I think in June or July of | 
that year. But this Washington scheme never 
was put in operation. If there was anything that | 
took precedence of this emigrant aid organization, 
it was the blue lodges of Missouri, [laughter,] 
which were, I believe, formed prior to that time; 
and which had resolved that the Yankees should 
never go into Kansas, if bayonets and revolvers 
could keep them out. The Emigrant Aid Society, 
however, never sent any men there except peace- 
able men, who went to Kansas for peaceable and 
friendly purposes. Phe company never so much 
as inquired what were their politics. Among its 
original corporators were Whigs, Democrats, 
and Free-Soilers. If its labors and investments 
and encouragement of emigration have resulted in 


I have only to say it was done according to law. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle- 
man permit me to say 
Mr. PARROTT. I cannot yield further. I 





| cannot -~ now to discuss emigrant aid socicties || 


| 
or blue lodges. I know all about those compa- || 
nies. I received no aid in going to Kansas my- || 
self, and [ believe a vast majority of the people || 


of the New England Emigrant Aid Society, though 
meant. Iam discussing the charge brought for- 


ward against my constituency; and I wish to say | 
now and here that it is false and slanderous to | 


tionary, either in any part of their history or in || 
their present attitude. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask the gentle- || 
man if history will prove that the people of Kan- || 
sas have not resisted indictments ? | 
1] 


Mr. PARROTT. Iam going to tell you about 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object to these || 


interruptions. {| 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. And I wish to ask 
the gentleman, at the same time, whether he in- 
tended to apply the language ‘‘ false and slander- | 
ous’’ to me? | 
Mr. PARROTT. Not at all. ‘I disclaim any 
disrespect to the gentleman from Missouri. Iam 
answering the geytleman’s argument. I am an- 
swering a printed argument addressed to this 


[Cries of 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Crark]} wants me to tell him whether the people 
of Kansas have not resisted indictments. God 
forbid that 1 should ever deny that the people 
of Kansas did resist the execution of the terri- | 
torial laws. That, sir, in my judgment, consti- 
tutes one of the chiefest glories of that people in 
their memorable struggle for the preservation of | 
their personal and political rights. || 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I hope the anes | 

id | 


tirely to territorial laws? 

Mr. PARROTT. They did; but I am now 
on the point of the territorial laws. Mr. Speaker, 
I recognize nothing as law, except the will of the 
people legally expressed; and the laws resisted by 
my constituency—or evaded is the better term, 
though I do not shrink from anything in this re- 
spect; I say they were spuriousand null—the laws | 
they evaded, sir, were not the will of the people 
legally expressed. No, sir; they were the enact- 
ments of a Missouri mob, clothed with the thin 
semblance of law. They were made in fraud. 
They were themselves fraud. They were intended 
tv promote and encourage fraud. By means of 
these pretended enactments the most refined cruel- 
ty was practiced, through the connivance of the 


| in my judgment. 
| thousand people registered of six months’ regi- 
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district court—a creation of the usurpation—under 
whose process grand juries were packed and in- 
dictments fabricated against innocent men. The 
Government never had the hardihood to bring 
these cases before-a traverse jury. And, sir, they 
were only executed by the ad of Federal ap- 
ointees, sent to that Territory from abroad. The 
argest bounties of Federal patronage stimulated 
these competing scoundrels to outdo each other 
in works of infamous rascality. [Sensation and 
laughter.] They never found, and they never 
could find, citizens of Kansas Territory who 
would stand up in favor of these pretended laws. 
Sir, when youcome to speak of devotion to law, 
I challenge any man to show me a constituency 
which has sacrificed more in behalf of the institu- 
tions and laws of the country than that which I 
am proud to represent and defend upon this floor. 
They have submitted even to the pm of Federal 
authority, in my judgment, not always wisely; 
but they have done so. They have had their 
peaceable political conventions broken up by Uni- 
ted States soldiery. They have had their homes 
desolated and laid waste, and their lives imperiled, 
by commissioned mobs, sailing through the coun- 
try for the purpose of hunting out and hounding 
down every man who resisted their cruel exac- 
tions. The whole land has been filled with the fury 
and passions of Pandemonium by the exercise of 
pretended Federal authority in that Territory. 
They have always submitted to these exactions, 
however unjust. 
I know that itis indeed difficult for men to main- 


| tain such a position; and [am not atall surprised, 


Mr. Speaker, that partisan zeal should have 
heaped upon my constituency the charge of revo- 
lutionary conduct. It is indeed difficult to draw 
the line Lctieen legitimate and illegitimate oppo- 
sition. They have chosen, sir, to submit, and to 
take the consequences, as a lesser evil than the 
odium of insurrection. There may have been— 
there has been—an occasional exceptional adven- 
turer who, in the fury of passion, raised his arm 
against the authority of the United States; but that 


| has been a bubble upon the surface—a pimple on 
|| the skin; the great popular heart has been sweet 


and sound to the core in loyalty and devotion to 
the institutions of the country. So.much for that. 
I come now, Mr. Speaker, to consider further 


| the objections which are stated in the minority 


report. Itis said that there are not enough people 
ia the Territory; and that, sir, is said by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ciark,] in the face of 
the fact that, with little more than one half the pres- 
ent population, he proffered a willing and long- 
continued support to the Lecompton constitution. 
But these objectors are of two classes: the first, 


| who deny that there is sufficient population in the 
1} . . 
Territory; and the second, who, if there be suffi- 


cient population, deny that that sufficiency has 
been legally ascertained. I reply to the first class 


| by saying it is not true in point of fact that there 


are not ninety-three thousand people in the Terri- 
tory of Kansas. I have four distinct sources from 


| which I derive my information upon that subject. 


The first, is the actual vote polled at the general 
elections of 1859; the second, registered voters of 
the Territory; the third, a census taken by the 
people; and the fourth, the taxable property as- 
sessed by. the assessors of the Territory. ‘They 
all agree in making the aggregate population of the 
Territory at least ninety-three thousand people. 

I will say, here, in answeg to the interrogatory 
of the gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Apratn, }. 
put to me awhile ago, that the es of Kan- 
sas does not fall short of one hundred thousand, 
We have, first, over twenty 


dence. We have, in the second place, two gen- 
eral elections—the election on the ratification, and 
the election for Delegate to Congress—at each of 
which seventeen thousand votes were cast. I ask 
gentlemen upon all sides who are familiar with 
these things, how many voters they suppose, in 
a scattered Territory like ours, from some inabil- 
ity or another, were kept away from the polls? It 
is not too much to say, and hardly, I think, too 
much to ask from a candid opponent, the conces- 
sion that there must be at least, when seventeen 
thousand votes have been polled at three general 
elections, twenty thousand voters in that Terri- 
tory. 
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Mr.REAGAN. Let me put a question to the 


gentleman. Ido so for the purpose of eliciting 
information. Is the number of population stated 
by the gentleman the number that is included 
within the boundaries of the proposed new State, 
as prescribed in the pending bill; or are the people 
outside of the western boundary of the proposed 
new State included in his statement? Does he 
embrace the Pike’s Peak settlers? 

Mr. PARROTT. Lam going to consider the 
census, about which something has already been 
said; and I may say in reference to the interrog- 
atory of the gentleman from ‘Texas, [Mr. Reacan,] 
that the population disclosed by these elections 
and by the census which has been taken, is, none 
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of it, included in the region cut off and now known | 


as Pike’s Peak. 


Mr. REAGAN. Let me understand the gen- | 


Uleman. Does he say that his aggregate embraces 
none of the people of what is known as the Pike’s 
Peak region? 

Mr. PARROTT. I say that the people who 
live in what is now known as Pike’s Peak, and 
outside of the western boundary of the proposed 


new State, are not included in any of these esti- | 


mates, . 
Mr. BARKSDALE. Has the gentleman in his 
yossession the returns taken under the census? If 
* has, I would like to have the exact figures. 
Mr. PARROTT. Iam comingtothat. I am 
reluctant, Mr. Speaker, to put my own testimony 
in; but it will be remembered by gentlemen, and 
it has been reproduced here this morning, that the 
Delegate from Oregon, when similarly situated to 
mysclf, offered his testimony, and it was accepted, 
and I believe acted upon, at least by a respectable 
portion of the opposite side of the House. 
for this reason that I have, in this connection, 


stated my own conviction of the sufficiency of || 


population. [holdin my hand areport made bya 
committee—the Committee on Elections of the late 
Territorial Legislature of Kansas. I call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SARKSDALE] to it. Itis a report on an imperfect 
and fragmentary census taken in June, 1859, by 
order of the Legislature, for purposes of taxation, 
having no reference to the requirements of the 
English bill. None of the counties are fully re- 
yorted, and many made no return atall. What 
| am now going to read, is a revision of this cen- 
sus by the last Legislature. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I would inquire if that 
eensus was taken under an act authorized by the 
Legislature of Kansas? 

Mr. PARROTT. Isostated. Since that time 
the immigration into Kansas has been unprece- 
dented. I was saying, that the Committee on 


Elections in the Legislature of Kansas, to which |! 
b , 


was referred the subject of the census, reported, as 
follows: 


The Committee on Elections, to whom was referred the 


subject of the census, have had the subject under consid- || 


eration, and ask leave to submit the following report: 
Your committee have examined the returns as submitted 
with the Governor’s message, and find from information ob- 
tained from the — of the several counties returned, and 
members who rep 
the Legislature, that the returns are very imperfect; that 
in many counties only partial returns have been received 
by the executive, as required by law. 
Your committee find that Doniphan county has returned 
from four townships, cleven hundred and cleven registered 


It is | 
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partial returns, and in some of the counties where there are 
six hundred voters, with a population of twenty-five hun- 
dred, only fifty to two hundred registered votes returned. 
In the five counties above mentioned, there is returneda 
population of seventeen hundred and eighteen, and a vote 
of six hundred and sixty-four, in the aggregate being less 
than one third of the actual vote or population in said coun- 
ties, which if added to the population now returnesg, would 
swell the population to the number of about seven Mousand. 
This calculation is based on the information of persons liv- 
ing in those counties who have examined the census re- 
turns and register. The census returns, as exhibited in the 
report of the Governor, show great neglect on the part of 
the assessors in many of the townships, and in many of the 
most populous counties. Besides the five mentioned above, 
only three out of five, or five out of cight of the townships 
have been returned to the executive, showing conclusively 
that a very large population exists in those counties, of 
which your committee have not been able to collect any 
information as to the real number. 
Your committee also find no returns from the counties 


of Clay, Dickinson, McGee, Osage, Wilson, and Dorn, and | 
the smallest estimate that can be made is one hundred and | 


fifty votes to each county, making a total vote of nine hun 


dred, with a population of at least thirty-four hundred. | 


This calculation is not based on the rapid increase of pop- 
ulation which has been continual, pouring into these fer- 
tile counties for the last eight m is. 

The returns, as reported by the Governor, show a partial 
and incorrect census as taken in the month of June, 1659, 
since which time the emigration into Kansas has been un- 
ponents. The whole amountof population, as reported 

»y the Governor at the regular session, was seventy-one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy ; to which, if we add 
the calculation as estimated in the foregoing counties par- 
tially returned, and trom which we have no return, the 
population, up to the Ist day of July, 1859, would amount 
to about ninety-seven thousand five hundred and seventy, 
in which is not included a large number of the most popu- 
lous counties, from which there have been only a part of 
the townships returned to the executive. Your committee 
are of the opinion that it will be very difficult to obtain any 
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| census was ordered by the people. 
| know if the gentleman means that the 


_ of that side of the House, and particu! 


| ficient data upon w 
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I desir, to 


. . Territor | 
Legislature ordered it? ro 
Mr. PARROTT. That is what I meay «¢ 
much, then, for the census; so much for the poo. re 
tered vote, and so much for the votes sae 
ees in three general elections in the ae 
Yow, when Oregon was before the House 


Tr Iritory, 
ae = for ad. 
mission, Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, then th, % 


> leads r 
L , arly upon 
that emp pt great emphasis upon the fae 
that the taxable poopessy of Oregon furnish d ae 
which to compute the popula. 
tion of that Territory. And 1 say now that 1), 
$15,000,000 property listed by the assessors re 
reported to the Resialabere by the auditor of th, 
Territory, would give that Territory over 
hundred and fifty thousand population, if eo). 
puted upon the basis of the State of Ohio, for , :. 
ample. 

do not claim infallibility for any such tos: 
because I remember that Mr. Stephens got alo, 


out 
two hundred and fifty thousand a in Oregon 
by that calculation, while nobody believes tha, 


| fifty thousand were there... But as that has bevy 


made one of the bases of calculation in asceriajp. 


|ing the population of a Territory, it is no mors 


| the House upon this occasion. 


than just and fair that it should be submitted ¢» 
Now one word 


| to the other class of objectors, to wit: those who 


stick for a legal census by the Federal authorities. 


|| Why did you not take the census according to the 


correct census of many of those counties upon the frontier | 


of the Territory, where the officers do not either qualify at 
all, and enter upon the discharge of their duties, or mani- 
fest such gross indifference and stupidity as not to make a 


return in any way to comply with the law, either in taking | 


or returning the census. Many of the counties have not 
been organized, and therefore have no officers, notwith- 
standing they have a large population, of which your com- 
mittee have not been able to collect any correct data. 


i}; Yourcomunittec are of the opinion that the rapid increase 


nt those counties in both branches of | 


votes, and a population of thirty-five hundred and nine, and | 


from reliable information before the committee, the regis- || 
ters of that county now show a registered vote of over | 


eighteen hundred, which would make an additional popu- 
lation of about three thousand. 

Atchison returned nine hundred and sixty-three regis- 
tered votes and a population of thirty-seven hundred and 
twenty-three, and now has on the register about two thou- 
sand votes, which would make an additional population of 
forty-two hundred. 


Riley county is not returned, in which there are now about | 


six hundred and fifty votes, with a population of about 
twenty-six hundred. 
Leavenworth county has returned a vote of three thou- 


sand four hundred and forty-five, anda population of twelve | 


thousand one hundred and twenty-two. The population at 
that time in the city of Leavenworth was nearly the amount 
returned from the whole countye From the most reliable 
information obtained from persons well acquainted and rep- 
resenting that county here, the county contains a popula- 
tion of sixteen thousand, making an additional population 
of about four thousand. 

From information from the deputy clerk of Lykens county, 
between three and four hundred registered voters do not 
appear in the re that were registered in that county, 
which would make an additional population of about six- 
teen hundred. 


' 
Morris, Pottawatomie, and Washington counties, only |! 





| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 


| of wealth and population in this Territory, and the manifest 
| desire of all classes of our prosperous and energetic citi- 
zens, demand that some legislation be had relative to the 
taking of the future census and other valuable statistics of 
this Territory. 
, Your committee have, with some care and labor, prepared 
| abilland tabular form, which they believe will meet the de- 
mands of the case at this time, and ask leave to submit the 
same with this report, and recommend its passage. 
P. P. ELDER, Chairman, 
, F.M. CHRISTISON, 
J. C. LAMBDIN. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What committee 
reported that? 

Mr. PARROTT. The Committee on Elections 
of the Legislature of Kansas, and it is signed by 
Messrs. Elder, Lambdin, and Christison; the last 
named is a Democrat. 

For the purpose of testing the accuracy of that 
calculation, allow me to call theattention of those 
who are listening to this part of my argument, to 
a comparison of what the committee reported, and 
some returns which I myself have taken the pains 
| to procure. For example, they say: 

** Your committee find that Doniphan county has returned 
from four townships eleven hundred and eleven registered 
votes and a population of thirty-five hundred and nine ; and 
from reliable information before the committee, the registers 
of that county now show a registered vote of over eighteen 
hundred, which would make an additional population of 
about three thousand.”’ 

I hold in my hand the returns from the county 
clerk of Doniphan county, sworn to and certified 
by a notary public, in which the aggregate pop- 
inten of that county, as returned to him officially, 
is put at seven thousand-nine hundred and sixty- 
three, making, as you will see by comparing it with 
the statements of the committee, a large excess in 
favor of the official and reliable statement procured 
from the clerk, under oath. 

The same thing is true in regard to Atchison 
county. ‘There are at least one thousand more 
people in that county than are reported by this 
Committee on Elections. There are three thou- 


|| sand more people in my own county—the county 


of Leavenworth—than are allowed in that report. 
Taking these statements all together, and this 
census, as it is completed in this report—which is 
a quasi-official census, because the supplementary 
returns are completed by the Legislature, or under 
_ theirsanction—we find a population of overninety- 
seven thousand people. Ido not doubt, in reality, 
| that it is one hundred thousand. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman says this 











law? Notonly have you failed to do so; but mor, 
you expressly declined to do so, by defeating ay 
appropriation last year in the Senate which yoy 
had the power tocarry. It seems to me you si). 
tify yourselves; “no one can take advantage of 
his own wrong.”’ This is a waiver of the point, 
Otherwise you might make our exclusion perpet- 
ual, or at least dependent on your will, by refi. 
ing to take a census from time to time. Weshow 


| the population; to count them was your business, 








| 


not ours. Moreover, I desire to observe in this 
place, as conclusive of the ‘* animus”’ of the Ad- 
ministration or Lecompton party, that the United 
States marshal of Kansas applied last summer to 
the Secretary of the Interior for permission to take 
the census, proposing to wait for his pay till Con- 
gress should make an een for that pur- 
pose. The offer was declined; much, | think, to 
the advantage of the marshal. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, allow me to say a word in 
regard to another ground of objection, and that 
is in respect to the Indians, which so trouble the 
gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Criark.] It seems 
to me to be a sufficient and complete answer \ 
all that has been said in respect to these Indian 
reservations, that if the rights of the Indians do 
rest upon a treaty stipulation, then the State con- 
stitution, as to that treaty, is inoperative and void. 
A treaty stipulation is well known to be a higher 
law than a State constitution, and hence, pro tanto, 
to the extent that they conflict, the treaty stpu- 


| lation will bear down the State constitution, and 
this reserve will stand. It appears to be the object 
| of the gentleman from Missouri and his party, 


having failed to crush out the white man in Kav- 
sas by thrusting the black bondman upon hin, 
now to strike another blow by putting the red man 
in the path of his future progress. This new-bor 
sympathy comes from a suspicious quarter, a0! 
at a suspicious time, and I must be allowed to sty 
that I believe it to be manufactured for the gv 
sion. What are the facts? The facts are, that the 
Cherokee nation always repudiated the posse 
sion of this strip of neutral land. I spoke ‘ 
other day with the chief of that semi-civiized 
nation, and he said that the treaty of 1839 wes 
known among his people as ‘the squaw treaty; 

that it was brought about by the imbecility ° 
intoxication of the head men of tie nation; tha! 
this strip of land was imposed upen them in liet 
of 000, which the Government had stipulated 
and agreed to ‘ Now they are here, and for 
what purpose? ‘To complain that we have 
tended our boundaries over the neutral land, an¢ 
to complain of a violation of treaty stipulation’ 
Not at all. They are here to complain that 


Government will insist upon their having 


piece of land, which they did not want and never 
did own. They are soliciting the President 


open negotiations, looking to a retrocession ° 


1860. | 
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nie tract. I have no doubt that this will, ere 
ee be brought about. 

\ir. HINDMAN. As the gentleman has re- 
‘ ee 4 to the attitude held by the Cherokee dele- 
ation here, 1 can speak, from personal knowl- 
“vee, as to the position they occupy in regard to 
that neutral land. They do rotest against in- 
-jading that territory within the limits of any or- 
sqnized State or Territory. 

“Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Allow me 
one question. Did the Indians take possession, 
and are they now inhabiting this land? 

“Mr. PARROTT. I was going to observe fur- 
ther, Mr. Speaker, in respect to the facts of this 
-ase, that, instead of the Indians having asserted 


cast 
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joy ownership or inhabitancy in that tract known | 


s the * neutral land,’’ there are to-day at least 
~oyen hundred white families living on that res- 
ervation. . - 

Mr. HINDMAN. 


me to state further that these parties are there in 


violation of the rights of the Cherokee nation; | 
and that they have been notified by the Commis- | 


sioner of Indian Affairs that they must remove 
from the land which they are occupying unlaw- 


fully? 
| Mr. PARROTT. That is another question. 


The gentleman from Arkansas has not heard of | 


their going off; and he will not, in my opinion. 
Mr. MAYNARD. ILask whether this bound- 

ary does not include other Indian lands besides 

these neutral lands ? 
Mr. PARROTT. 
Mr. MAYNARD. 


No, sir. 
I am informed very differ- 


ently. 

Mr. PARROTT. Itdoes not. And moreover, 
the setting off this tract of land to the Cherokees 
was itself a violation of the treaty ({ hope the 
gentleman from Missouri will pay attention to 
what lam saying) which 
ritory to be given to the Cherokees should be a 
compact territory; whereas, there is another piece 
of territory extending between the Cherokee neu- 
ral lands and the great body of their possession 
—I mean the Qua-pau reservation. 

Mr. PHELPS. 


thousand acres of Jand, to which the gentleman 


from Kansas refers, is known on the border as the | 


neutral land. It was set apart, and specifically 
designated as a tract of land containing eight hun- 


dred thousand acres. Itis, toa certain extent, de- | 
tached; and yet it is connected on the west with | 


the Cherokee lands. 

Mr. PARROTT. Well, I do not care to be 
further interrupted on this point. I will give the 
law and the facts bearing on the point at issue. 

Mr. PHELPS. That country is embraced 
within the treaty of 1835; and there is an express 
supulation that, of the lands thus assigned to the 
Cherokee nation, none shall be embraced within 


the limits of any State, or any organized Terri- | 


tory. 


Mr. PARROTT. Well, you did not think of | 
that, | suppose, when you voted for Lecompton. | 


If any gentleman wants to answer the observa- 
tion which I make on this subject, and which I 


rovided that the ter- | 


The tract of eight hundred | 


Will the gentleman allow || 








think complete, I will yield the floor to him todo | 


so; that is, that if there is a treaty stipulation 
which preserves this land from being surrounded 
by State or territorial lands, the State constitution 
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mouths of those who ‘supported the Lecompton 
constitution with a similar provision. 

I have answered, Mr. Speaker, as I think fairly 
and candidly, the objections raised by my friend 
from Missouri. I have shown, I believe, that there 
is a sufficient population in the Territory. 1 
have shown that the people have adopted acon- 
stitution which no one here will question is the 
embodiment of their will. 
congratulate myself and the country, that, after all 
the turbulent and revolutionary proceedings that 
have taken place in this House and elsewhere in 
regard ¢o constitutions, we come here at last with 
a constitution on which there is no imputation of 


fraud, and no question that it is the choice of the | 


people. They have, on three, four, or five distinct 


| occasions—each time, as it seems to me, rising to 


a higher pitch of enthusiasm and excitement—de- 
clared in favor of the Wyandotte constitution as 
their organic law. Now, I ask, is it fair, is it just 


| and manly, on the part of our Democratic adver- 
| Saries to continue to annoy and vex those against 


whom they have expended all the artillery of 
legitimate warfare, by attempting to prolong the 
controversy, by pleading in our ears these hollow- 
sounding, tinkling technicalities ? Would it not be 
more decorous for them to submit to the inevita- 


| ble chances of the war which they themselves in- | 


| however, that this objection does not lie in the || 
| borne down. 


Ho. or 


Reps. 





come in collision, the people have uniformly been 
Have they nota thousand times, 


| and in a thousand ways, declared that they were 


\ | minority, or, in other words, if the people 
It is a facton which I || 


unfriendly to the institution of slavery? And has 
not the Government reasserted and persiséed in 
declaring that slavery exists there? And does it 
not keep it there now, to-day, an empty husk? 
If, then, the majority have i controlled by the 
ave 
been borne down by the Government party; if the 


| policy of the Territory has run counter to public 


| opinion—that is to say, has been imposed by for- 


eign aid—is it not a palpable and ridiculous mis- 
nomer, a plain perversion of terms, to call such 


| a scheme a popular goverment? To characterize 


the territorial government of which I am _ speak- 


| ihg in plain terms, by the lights of experience, | 


voked? It will not be pretended that on the fields || 


of Kansas they have not had a fair opportunity to 


| try the virtues of southern courage and southern 
| emigration, 


If we of the North have surpassed 
them in our mobility, and maintained the field 
against their arms, let them yield to the conse- 
quences. But I do insist on it, that it does not 
seem to me to be manly ‘‘ to stick in the barky’’ 
and plead technicalities against those who have, 
in honorable warfare, overcome them. I would 


suggest to these gentlemen that to defeat may be | 


sometimes added dishonor, and to weakness con- 
tempt. 


There is another consideration connected with 


| jhe admission of this State, which I ought, in all 
| tustice, to submit to the House; and that ariscs 
| out of the inability of the territorial government 


to afford protection to the property and persons, 
and the political privileges of the people. These 
territorial governments, Mr. Speaker, are, in their 
best estate, only tolerable, because they are sup- 
posed to be unavoidable. I do not mean now to 
enter that field of dialectics and speculation, whither 


| so many have been lured by cross-purposes, in 
_ of facts to sustain preconceived opinions. 


Among the throng of amateurs and experts who 


| . ° . 
| hasten to theorize and declaim on mooted points 


offerritorial government, it may not be unwise to 
listen for a moment to one who speaks not of 
theories, butactualities; notof fancies, but of facts; 
‘all of which he saw, and part of which he was.”’ 

Now I say, in respect to this Government, fol- 
lowing the popular nomenclature of the day, that 
it is neither ‘* congressional sovereignty ’’ nor 
‘*popular sovereignty.’’ It is a kind of hybrid, 
and should style ita presidential or executive sov- 
ereignty. In other words, I assert that the execu- 
tive influence of the country has pervaded and 
colored the politics of the ‘Territory under this 
organic act. 1 know that much ts to be attrib- 


| uted to the grossest vices of mal-administration in 


is, to that extent, inoperative upon it; and with | 


that suggestion, which { think exhaustive, I leave 


the ers : 

_Mt. HINDMAN. Is not the gentleman from 

ansas aware of the fact, that many years ago 
the Cherokee country in Georgia was included 
within the limits of that State; and that a ques- 
tion arose between the State authorities wal the 
Cherokees, and that, in the end, the Cherokees 
Were compelled to emigrate west of the Missis- 
‘ippiriver? Just precisely such another contro- 
versy will arise in Kans if she be admitted un- 
der the ee constitution. 

Mr. PARROTT. Who expects, Mr. Speaker, , 
‘0 stop the progress of white people, or to stop the 
““mission of any State, by the obstacle of an In- 

‘a0 reservation? Our ‘‘ manifest destiny”’ is to 


cover the continent now laying waste with free | 


Se an 
States, The black race and the red race are fated 
'o fade and be scattered before the advancing 


i hites, ** like leaves before the autumn blast.” 1 


‘ve this part of the subject, again repeating, | 





the Territory; but, after all, taking the plain, legal 
provisions of the law, which gives the whole ju- 
diciary, the whole executive, and two thirds of 


| the legislative power into the hands of Federal ap- 


pointees, who go out like pretors in the provinces 
to roband squeeze the people whom they are sent 


should call it a system of Federal police, expand- 
ing or contracting its powers to suit the emergency 
of the time, and enforcing its arbitrary regulations 
by just so much and such kind of coercion as the 
occasion may demand. It has been weighed in 


| the balance and found wanting in every thing 


which tends to preserve the peace and order of 
society. 

I will say, therefore, of this middle species of 
sovereignty, sd-called popular, that because it is 
infected with the virus of executive influence and 
dictation, because it is the imposing shibboleth of 
party demagogues and not the choice of the well- 


| wishers of the people, it ought to be condemned 


and forever discarded. 


Let us have one thing or 
the other. 


Let us have the government of Con- 


press or a government of the people—and by that 


mean the people electing all their officers in the 
Territory; and let those officers be the servants 
and not the masters of the people, and respond 


| directly for their conduct to the people. We have 


| against it. 


tried the present plan, and we give our testimony 
Our experience reminds me, Mr. 


| Speaker, of nothing so much as of the barren 


honor which Sancho Panza enjoyed in the govern- 


| ment of his island, which he was glad, with an 


empty stomach, to abdicate and return-to the 


| grateful obscurity from which he had emerged. 
| We would as gladly give up the empty pageant of 


power fora substantial and just government, either 
exerted by Congress or given to the people them- 


|| selves. For myself, I am satisfied and convinced 


to foster and protect—men who are responsible, | 
not to the people, but to their mastersat Wash- | 


ington—I say that, giving this power into their 
hands, you will not find that the popular element 
can resist its aggressions. It is idle to tell those 


that the people of the Territory are the just depos- 
itary of political power; that they ought to exer- 
cise it; and that a government thus established 
and power thus excercised will comport with 
every beneficial end for which governments are in- 
stituted. We have now demonstrated the supe- 
rior mobility of the northern people, and their su- 
perior energy; and I expect, in avowing my fidel- 
ity to this principle, that nothing but free States 


| will be made all over the unsettled area of the 


West. 

There is another consideration, Mr. Speaker, 
to which I desire to allude very briefly. There 
are new Territories arising and pressing upon the 


borders of Kansas, and it is time that Kansas 


| should be taken out of the way of these new Ter- 


ritories. Four or five Delegates are now waiting 


| at your door to obtain recognition; and it is not 


too much to say that the next half century will 
show a numerical majority of States west of the 


| Mississippi river, a large part of which now 


lie within the unsettled area stretching from the 
falls of the Missouri to the mouth of the Gila—a 


| region we now know of unsurpassed richness in 


whose necks are galled and raw, chafing with the || 


yoke of despotism, that they are living in the en- 
joyment of popular sovereignty. It is idle to tell 
those who have been robbed of two Legislatures; 
who have lost three years’ representation on this 
floor; who have been wasted by unprovoked 
wars; who have been stripped of millions’ worth 


| of private property, that they are in the exercise 
| of any great and desirable species of sovereignty. 


Wherever the purpose of the Government of the 


United States and the popular will of Kansas have | 


every element of physical strength. There is the 
Pike’s Peak country—the young Ophir of the 
West—Jefferson, already grown too large for the 
swaddling-bands and pallapasians of territo- 
rial government. It needs nothing to hasten its 
incubation. It will be. here thundering at your 
door as a State next year, and Kansas must be 
removed to make*way for this and other coming 
States. 

There is another consideration, Mr. Speaker, 
which I must not omit to mention. The com- 
merce of the plains is now beginning, deservedly, 
to attract the attention of commercial men im 
every part of the world. That commerce, al- 
though yet in its infancy, rivals the commerce of 


| the sea and the commerce of our western rivers. 


‘It needs protection against the bands of nomadic 
savages which sweep over and infest those west- 
ern plains, securing a scanty and precarious sub- 
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sistence by plunder and the chase. How will 
you protect it? You must do it by building up 
an interoceanic railway; and you must do it fur- 
ther by pushing forward the breast-work of States, 
by forufying the country with stable governments, 
and opening its wastes to the careful and produc- 
tive hands of industry. The commerce which will 
soon be passing over that country will more than 
justify she legislation which I'ask. You have 
‘your gold, and silver, and quicksilver, from Pike’s 
Peak; your wool and hides from New Mexico; 
your precious ores from Nevada. You will soon 
Cae spices, and silks, and teas, from the East, 
pouring along that great railway; and to prepare 
the way, to lay the foundation, to do your part 
towards the realization of this vast enterprise, I 
ask you to begin, as an important step, in my 
judgment, with the admission of Kansas into the 
Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I have submitted in this desul- 
tory way the considerations which occurred tomy 
mind in regard to this controversy, and | have re- 

shied as well as | may to the arguments which 
iave been adduced against the admission of Kan- 
sas. Ido not propose to indulge in — discus- 


sion of the merely political aspect of this ques- | 
Sut I will | 


tion. I may do so at another time. 
say this: if gentlemen cannot answer these facts 
and arguments, may I not reasonably anticipate 
that they will not deny and refuse the conclusions 
to which they lead? 


the State will be admitted and the controversy so 
far closed. Though the Lecompton constitution 
is dead, its offspring, the English bill, still lan- 
guishes on the statute-book—a monument of the 
folly, the incapacity, and the pernicious politics 
of the present Administration. Sponge out this 
obsolete and inoperative enactment. May I not 
venture to remind you that those who now plead 
for justice at your hands are brothers of your 
blood: revering the same Constitution; obeying 
the same laws;speaking the same language ;cher- 
ishing the same traditions of the past; elevated 
and enthused by the same hopes of future great- 
ness forour country? They have trod * the wine- 
press’? of persecution with unflagging firmness, 
and come forth with a spirit worn, it may be, but 
unbroken; jubilant, and even defiant; ready to do 
battle inbehabhed wath, justine, humanity, and all 
things else which contribute to dignify and enno- 
bie a people in the judgment of an enlightened 
world. With the consummation of this measure 
we shall, I trust, see an era of better feeling in- 
ittated. ‘The distempers generated by this long 
and fierce controversy will be like voleanoes burnt 
out—in theashes, lava,and squalid scoria of which 


shall spring **the peaceful olive and the cheering | 
’ > ' 


vine. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. QUARLES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
ln rune Hovse or Representatives, 
April 11, 1860. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
No. 23) for the admission of Kansas into the Union— 


Mr. QUARLES said: 





Mr. Sreaxer: The wide range which this de- | 


bate has taken has so completely covered the 
points at issue between the friends of this measure 
and its opponents, that I shall be forced to re- 
hearse much that has already been said by gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me; and all I can hope 
to accomplish is to glean here and there a straw, 
and add it to the rich sheaves of argument and 
reason which have been so abundantly thrown at 
your feet by the distinguished gentlemen in whose 
pathway I tread, ** haud passibus aquis.”’ 

1 had hoped, sir, when this subject, so fruitful 
of strife, both within the borders of Kansas and 
throughout the entire land, came again before the 
American Congress, it would be under such cir- 
cumstances as to preclude debate; that we might 
in silence, if not with a smile of approval, seat 
this, our youngest sister, at our council board; 
and in order that this result might be attained, 
and no room be left for cavil or dispute, on the 
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States passed what is known as the English or 
conference committee bill, by the terms of which 
the citizens of the Territory of Kansas were to 
determine by a vote whether they would be ad- 
mitted as a State under the Lecompton constitu- 
tion, with the restrictions as to lands contained in 
the said act, or whether they would choose the 
alternative presented, and remain in their territo- 
rial condition until it was ascertained by a cen- 
sus, duly and legally taken, that their population 
should equal or exceed the ratio of representation 
| required for a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States. 
The bill referred to provides as follows: ¢ 


* At the said election the voting shall be by ballot, and 
by indorsing on his ballot, as each voter may be pleased, 
* proposition accepted,’ or ‘ proposition rejected.’ Should 
a majority of the votes cast be tor ‘ proposition accepted,’ 
the President of the United States, as soon as the fact is 
| duly made known to him, shall announce the same by proc- 
lamation ; and thereafter, and without any further proceed- 
ings on the part of Congress, the admission of the State of 
Kansas into the Union upon an equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States in all respects whatever shall be complete and 
absolute; and said State shall be entitled to one member in 
the House of Representatives in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States until the next census be taken by the Federal 
Government. But should a majority of the votes cast be 
| for ‘ proposition rejected,’ it shall be deemed and held that 
the people of Kansas do not desire admission into the Union 
with said constitution under the conditions set forth in said 
| proposition; and, in that event, the people of said ‘Terri- 
tory are hereby authorized and empowered to form for them- 
selves a constitution and State government, by the name 





; ean || of the State of Kansas, according to the Federal Constitu- 
I indulge, then, the pleasing anticipation that || 


tion; and may elect delegates for that purpose whenever, 
and not before, it is ascertained by a census, duly and legally 
taken, that the population of said Territory equals or exceeds 
| the ratio of representation required for a member of the 
Itouse of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States ; and whenever thereafter such delegates shall as- 
semble in convention, they shall first determine by a vote 
whether it is the wish of the people of the proposed State 
| to be admitted into the Union at that time ; and, if so, shall 
proceed to form a constitution, and take all necessary steps 
for the establishment of a State government, in conformity 
with the Federal Constitution, subject to such limitations 
and restrictions as to the mode and manner of its approval or 
ratification by the people of the proposed State as they may 
have prescribed by law, and shall be entitled to admission 
Hito the Union as a State under such constitution thus iairly 
and legally made, with or without slavery, as said constitu- 
| tion may prescribe.” 


Under this law of Congress, an election was 
held in the manner therein prescribed; and the 
citizens of the Territory of Kansas determined that 
they would remain in their territorial condition, 
until it was ** ascertained by a census, duly and le- 
gally taken, that the population of said Territory 
equaled or exceeded the ratio of representation re- 

quired for a member of the-House of Representatives 
_ of the Congress of the United States.’’ Thus, by their 
action, accepting the stipulations, terms, and lim- 
itations of the bill. The question, then, whi¢h 
we are called on to decide is, have the require- 
' ments of this bill, which the citizens of the Terri- 

tory haveaccepted and by the provisions of which 
| they are bound, been complied with? Has Kan- 


sas a right to be heard at the bar of this House, | 


under the law which it has voluntarily imposed 
upon itself? Has a census been * duly and legally 
| taken’’ which shows the Territory to have nine- 


| ty-three thousand four hundred and twenty souls? | 


| If not, by what right can it claim to be admitted 

as a State, under any constitution? Will the 

friends of the bill claim that after the Territory 
_ has accepted the English bill and acted under it, 
| it may, at its option, divest itself of one of the ma- 
| terial provisions of the law so accepted? Are not 
the citizens of that Territory, by their own volun- 
tary action, estopped from denying either the jus- 
tice or propriety of the law? Most clearly, sir, 
they are. But, sir, it seems that acensus has been 


taken, as stated by the Delegate from that Terri- | 


| tory, (Mr. Parrort,] but one which he character- 
izes as partial and inaccurate, which discloses the 
fact that there were at the time of the formation of 
this proposed constitution only seventy thousand 
| soulsin the Territory. Here, then, sir, isthe reason 
| why the conference bill is to be abrogated. They 


did acceptit, acted under it, and pursued its provis- 

ions, until it was ascertained that the number of 
| population fell short of its requirements; and now 
| it as to be repudiated, and the majority of the 
| Committee on Territories, feeling the weight and 
force of this objection, seek to nullify this law, 
| which remains unrepealed on our statate-book, 


_ the constitutionality of which no one questions, 


4th day of May, 1858, the Congress of the United || and base their right to be heard in this House 
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upon ‘ the right of the people to peution Con 
for redress of grievances.’ Breas 

Sir, are the plain and unmistakable 
of the laws of the land to be thus abro 
one Congress to enact a law, and the 
one sit quictly by and see it ruthless] 
If the law is wrong, repeal it; if its provisions 
onerous, remove the burdens bya legal @nactmenn 
but whilst the statute stands in full force, do a 
seek subterfuges and evasions to shield yourselves 
from the indignation of the country whose oo 
in one breath you make, and in the next Violat : 

Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest curses with 
which we are afflicted, as a people, is the total dis 
regard and oper contempt in which our laws ap. 
held whenever and wherever they may antapy. 
nize with our preconceived views of Public polj. 
cy. Individuals openly and defiantly infract them 
| without even the semblance of a trial; and on, 

ereign States boastfully nullify them wheneye; 

in the wantonness of caprice or the selfishness of 
interest, they choose to assume the power. Dis. 
loyalty to the majesty of the law is our nationaj 
mania; and, unlessarrested, it must end in anarch 
and open rebellion to the constituted authorities 
This application of the Territory of Kansas, Mr 
Speaker, is in open violation of a solemn enact. 
ment of the national Legislature, and an unay. 
| thorized repudiation of one of the conditions pp. 
cedent upon which it was to be admitted as , 
State, and that, too, after the a formal acceptance 
on its part of the law containing these conditions: 
and should, therefore, in my judgment, be rejected. 

Assuming, then, sir, from _the foregoing facts 
that the proposed State of Kansas has not the 
| requisite population, under the conference bill of 
the last Congress, to be admitted into this Union 
as a State, I submit, is it just to the older States, 
teeming with population—with all their great, qj. 
verse, and sometimes antagonistic interests, to be 
equaled in their representation in the Senate of 
the United States by a State which does not pos. 
sess the requisite population to send a memberto 
this House? It would be in direct violation of 
the almost uniform and unbroken action of the 
Congress in regard to new States heretofore ad- 
mitted. Oregon is cited as acage in which a State 
was admitted with less than a representative pop- 
ulation; but I would recall to the remembrance 
of the House the real controversy in the case of 
the admission of Oregon. It was not a case ip 
which a departure from this sound and wholesome 
rule in regard to the admission of new States was 
| sought, but merely a question of evidence, as to 
| whether the then Rendon of Oregon had a sufi- 
| cient population to entitle it to a Representative 
on this floor. The principle was conceded to be 
correct, and to have been applied to all the new 
States, with the solitary exception of Florida, 
which had the requisite population at the time of 
its application for admission as a State; but, from 
the wasting effects of Indian warfare, had been 
reduced a fraction below it at the date of its admis- 
sion. It was a question of fact, and not of prin- 
ciple; and it was admitted as a State upon the 
express ground that it had the required number 
of population, and the then Delegate [General 
Lane} so declared on this floor. In confirmation 
of this, as well as in support of the position 
then, as now, assumed by my party, | beg leave 
here, sir, to recite that portion of the minority re- 
none of my able and efficient pie, Hon. 

<. Zollicoffer, in regard to the admission of new 

States without a sufficient population to entle 
| them to a Representative in Gongrese—aade to 
this House on the application of Oregon to beal- 
mitted as a State—as containing a clear, concise, 
and lueid exposé of this principle: 


Provisions 
gated ; ls 
Succeedin 


Y Violateq? 





“The undersigned has not been able to concur with the 
majority of the committee in favor of the bill for the admis 
sion of Oregon into the Union. ee 

‘The population of the pr d State, in his opinion, 
is not yet sufficiently large tf entitle it to admission. Fine? 
the organization of the Federal Government nineteen States 
have been admitted into the Union, and no instance )s 
ever occurred in which a State has been admitted with a 
population less than the ratio of representation in Congres 
at the time, with the single exception of Florida, in ae 
instance the population, at the time of application for - 
mission, was more than equal to the existing representativ’ 
ratio; but a delay of six years intervening, the ravages ° 
Indian warfare and a change in the ratio, caused the ee 
lation, at the time of actual admission, to fall something ~ 
| low the amount required by this well-established rule. 15° 
| rule ia fotmded in wisdom, justice, and the safety of 
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 oublic, and should never be departed from unless under 
Repren cure of an overshadowing necessity. In the case of 
ine pre jere isno such necessity, and a clear want of show- 
Oregon ypulation equal to the present ratio of representation. 
ing Ol Pope jusive with the undersigned. By the last census, 
This “* 1835-56, the population was but forty-three thou- 
wand four hundred and seventy-two. The aggregate popular 
and at that time, on the convention question, was nine 
vote 3 id two hundred and sixty-one, and for Delegate in 
ee ten thousand one hundred and twenty-one. The 
. — vote in 1857 had not increased, being, on the con- 
popu = question, nine thousand two hundred and ninety- 
a for Delegate, nine thousand one hundred and thirty- 


three This would seem to indicate a slowly-increasing 
wee. 


opulation. 


2 a . 
= population is ‘ between eighty thousand and one hun- 


ved thousand,’ and the other Senator elect thinks it ‘ very 
aa equal to the ratio.’ Still the main fact is wanting 


shat it is, in fact, quite equal to the ratio; and the official | 
th 


idence is indicative of adecided deficiency. 
"6 if admitted under these circumstances, the precedent 
would be a dangerous one. Other communities, with pop- 
yjations Jess than that of a congressional district, would 
rw knock at the doors of Congress for admission, and 
al be admitted. Such petty communities, erected into 
States, would at once assume a footing of exact equality 
with the most populous States of the Union. With popu- 
lations less than that of one thirty-third part of that of the 
stateof New York, they would each wield in the Senate of 
the United States a power equal to that of New York ; and, 
ina contingency under the Constitution, an equal powerin 
the elections of President and Vice President ot the United 
states. In all the independent powers of the Senate, the 
treaty-muking power, the trial of impeachments, the con- 
firmation of embassadors, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and other important public officers, these small communi- 
ties would have a perfect equality of suffrage with the most 
populous States ofthe Union. In those other vast powers 
of the Senate, too,which it exercises as a correlative branch 
of Congress, such as upon questions of war, levying and 
collecting taxes, regulating commerce with foreign nations 
and between the States, raising and supporting armies, &c., 
&e., they would hold an equal check upon the large and 
populous States representing the masses of the people. 
Their introduction, as a balance of power, might, therefore, 
not only be made to control presidential elections, but the 
very destinies of the American Union. 

“Would this be just to the larger States, or to the bulk 
ofthe American people? Would it be safe to the Govern- 


ment, to the integrity and duration of the Union itself? | 


How long would it be before party politicians, holding tem- 
porary ascendency in the Government, would be tempted 
to bring in new States, regardless of population, merely as 
a balance of power, to enable them to contro} the Govern- 
ment? How long before this would bring retaliation in 
amore reckless spirit; and where and when would such 


warfare terminate, once begun? The undersigned submits | 


whether the highest considerations of patriotism do not de- 
mand of us to pause, Before taking a step fraught with dan- 
gers of such magnitude to the Government. Now is the 
time to arrest this tendency. No temporary considerations 


of expediency should te:npt us to depart from the safe, just, | 
As to | 
Oregon, if her population is rapidly increasing, she will | 


rational, usage of those who have gone before us. 


soon be prepared tor admission. 


Until then, she can well 
afford to wait.’ 


Sir, the foregoing reasons, so ably and forcibly 
urged by my distinguished predecessor against 
the admission of Oregon, apply with double force 
in the present instance; for in the admission of 
Kansas under the Wyandotte constitution, as 
now proposed, we not only innovate upon a long- 


established and wholesome usage of the Congress, | 


founded in reason and justice, but violate, as I 
have shown, a positive law of the land. This, 


sir, should be sufficient, in my judgment, to in- | 


sure the prompt rejection of the proposition by 
this House. 


ing provisions in the constitution of the proposed 
State of Kansas, and under which it seeks ad- 
mission into this Union as a State. In the first 


and second sections of the fifth article it is pro- 
vided, as follows: 


“Sec. 1. Every white male person of twenty-one years 
andtipwards, belonging to either of the following classes, 
Who shall have resided in Kansas six months next preceding 
any election, and in the township or ward in which he offers 
‘ovote,at least thirty days next preceding such election, shall 
be deemed a qualified elector: Ist, citizens of the United 
States ; 2d, persons of foreign birth, who shall have declared 
their intentions to become citizens, conformably to the laws 
of the United States on the subject of naturalization.” 


I also find in article two of said constitution, 
tection four, the following provision: 

“No person shall be a member of the Legislature who is 
hot at the time of election a qualified voter of and a resi- 
dent in the county or district from which he is elected.” 

The fourth section of article four of the Consti- 
‘ution of the United States provides as follows: 
oe The United States shall guaranty to every State inthis 

nion & republican form of government, and shall protect 
tach of them against invasion ; and, on application of the 


*gislature, or of the executive, (when the Legislature can- 
hot be convened,) against domestic violence.”’ 


It will not be denied by any gentleman, I pre- 


Yet, in the face of such facts, the Representa- 
id one of the Senators elect express the opinion that | 


But, sir, this is not all; and | invite | 
the attention of honorable members to the follow- 
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Admission of Kansas—Mr. Quarles. 


sume, that this guarantee, thus given in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, of a ‘‘ republican 
form of government,’’extends to and was intended 
by its framers to cover any new State which might 


thereafter be admitted into the Union; for, in the | 


preceding section of the same article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the one in which 
the above guarantee is given, it is provided that 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with these provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States and of the 
propoged constitution for the State of Kansas in 
close proximity, I desire to examine the consti- 
tution sanilogel wn by the people of the Territory 
of Kansas, and see if ‘ it is republican in ferm.”’ 
If it is not, then to admit the proposed State un- 
der it would be a gross breach of the high trust 
reposed in us by the Constitution which we have 


| sworn to support. For whom, sir, and by whom, 


was this Government formed? Who were to be 
the beneficiaries under it? And, above all, sir, by 
whom was its delicate machinery to be regulated ? 
The preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States declares that 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.”’ 

Chief Justice Taney, in delivering the opinion 
of the court in the celebrated case of Dred Scott 
vs. Sanford, having this preamble under consid- 
eration, analyzing its every word, in order to ar- 
rive at its exact and accurate meaning, uses this 
language: ‘*The words ‘people of the United 
States’ and ‘ citizens’ are synonymous terms, and 
mean the same thing.’’? Then; sir, according to 
this, the highest judicial authority known to our 
laws, the Constitution under which we live, and 
under which our Government is now being con- 
ducted, was made by and for the citizens of the 
United States. The representation on this floor 
and in the Senate, with the exception of that arising 
from the three fifths of our slaves, is of the citizens 
of the United States, and not of the inhabitants. 
The republican form of government established 
was that of a representative republic, reflecting the 
will and representing the interests of the citizens 
of the United States, by which is meant the na- 
tive-born and naturalized citizens, by whom and 
for whom the Government was established; and 


| this is beyond question the republican form of gov- 


ernment guarantied by the Constitution to all the 
States. 

Taking this to be the true intent and meaning 
of our Constitution—and I do not think it can be 
successfully controverted—is any State govern- 
ment **republican in form’’ which admits to the 
right of suffrage foreign-born men who have not 
been naturalized? I think not, sir. Admit the 
principle, and follow it to its logical conclusion. 
At the present rate of immigration to our coun- 
try—and more especially to the Northwest, where 
boons in the shape of homesteads are held out to 
them—it is not impossible, nay, sir, it is very 
probable, they may in many of the congressional 
districts outnumber the native-born and natural- 
ized citizens. And they can, and no doubt will, 
elect Representatives, who will stand upon this 
floor the peer of every other member, reflecting 
the will and doing the bidding of a foreign ele- 
ment, which owes the Government no allegiance; 
of persons who could not be convicted of treason, 
who are not bound to defend the Government, 
nor is the Government bound to protect them. 
Sir, it is violative of the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion, and dangerous to the best interests of our 
common country, thus to permit a foreign element 
to infuse itself into our fabric of Government, ex- 
ercising a control over every department of it. 
And under this constitution, unnaturalized inhab- 
itants may not only by their votes place members 
upon this floor—for by the Constitution of the 

nited States, the same electors who vote for mem- 
bers to the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature elect the Representative in Congress 
—but they may be members of the proposed State 
Legislature, and elect a United States Senator, 
who may, and no doubt will, represent foreign 
interests, antagonistic to our own; and the Sen- 
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| by the people or citizens 
| benefit, and that of thosé who are to come after them, and 
| not for the benefit of unnaturalized foreigners, owing no 
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ator so elected may be called on to ratify or reject 
treaties made with the very Governments to whom 
those who elevated him to place owe fealty and 
obedience. 

Can it be pretenged that this is a republican 
form of government, in the sense in which it is 
used in our Constitution? I think not, sir. 1 
hold it to be dangerous in a form of government 
like ours, where the entire sovereignty is reposed 
in the people, to permit any one to participate in 
the election of its rulers or legislators but those 


| who are bound to defend and protect it, and are 


either native-born or regularly naturalized citi- 


|zens. Sir, in effect, you had as well open a poll 


in Dublin or Hamburg. In that instance, you 
would carry the ballot-box to the voter; in this, 
you bring the voter to the ballot-box. In both, 
the result is the same—you receive the reflected 
will of a voter not a citizen of the country in 
whose government he proposes to participate. If 
our naturalization laws require, in the estimation 


| of honorable members, a period of probation 


which is too long, repeal them; and if, in your 
judgments, a six months’ residence is sufficient, 
within which time they may become voters and 
legislators, so declare by law; do not permit it to 
be thus evaded under color of a proposed State 
constitution. And here, sir, | would again ask 
permission to read from the same report of my 
distinguished predecessor on the admission of 
Oregon, fully and freely indorsing the views 
therein contained: 


‘There is a single point in the constitution of Oregon 
against which he teels it his duty to enter his solemn pro- 
test. He alludes to the clause allowing unnaturalized aliens 
to vote for members of the Legislature. He regards this 
clause as violative of the fundamental principle of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It cannot be doubted that 
such alien electors are thereby to be regarded as at once 
introduced as acomponent part of the sovereign power con- 
trolling the Federal Government. They thereby become, 
according to all practical usage, electors of Representatives 
in Congress—electors of those who choose United States 
Senators, and hold the power to determine the electors of 
President and Vice President of the United States. ‘hus, 
to the body of aliens so introduced into the body-politic is 
given a direct or indirect power of control over every de- 
partment of the Federal Government. ‘This, he respect- 
fully but earnestly submits, is subversive of the very founda- 
tion idea of the Government itself. 

“The Constitution of the United States was established 
the United States for their own 


allegiance to the Government, and not bound to defend it. 
It was ratified by the States ; and they are bound to observe 
and respect its principles. The first clause in the Consti- 
tution is the following declaration : 

‘** We, the people of the United States, in order to form 


| & more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
| tranquillity, provide for the common defense, and secure 


the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.’ 

“The undersigned would call attention to the words ‘the 
people.’ The Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott decision, 
interpreting this clause of the Constitution, expressly de- 
clares: 

‘<< The words “‘ the people of the United States” and “ cit- 
izens”’ are synonymous terms, and mean the same thing. 
They both describe the political body who, according to our 
republican institutions, form the sovereignty, and who hold 
the power and conduct the Government through their rep- 
resentatives. They are what we familiarly call the eover- 
eign people ; and every citizenis one of this people, anda 
constituent member of this sovereignty.’ 

** "hat is, the Constitution, where it says ‘the people,’ 
means ‘the citizens,’ and that ‘every citizen’ is a ‘ con- 
stituent member of the body-politic’ who ‘form the sov- 
ereignty,’ ‘hold the power and conduct the Government 
through their representatives.’ But does this exclude ‘ un- 
naturalized foreigners?? Unquestionably it does. Tho 
court continues : ~ 

‘** The Constitution has conferred on Congress the right 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and this right 
is evidently exclusive, and has always been held by this 
court to be so. Consequently, no State since the adoption 
of the Constitution can, by naturalizing an alien, invest 
him with the rights and privileges secured to a citizen of a 
State under the Federal Government,’ &c. ‘ 

** Again, says the court: ‘the word “ citizen” excluc'es 
unnaturalized foreigners, the latter forming no part of the 
sovereignty, owing it no allegiance, and are therefore under 
no obligations to defend it.’ ‘The undersigned believes, with 
the Supreme Court, that the citizens of the United States 
are the body-politic, ‘ the sovereignty,’ and that ‘ unnatu- 
ralized foreigners,’ who form no part of the sovereignty 
owe it no allegiance, and are under no obligations to defen 
it, and cannot possibly be admitted to ‘ hold the power and 
conduct the Government through their representatives’ 
without viovence to the Constitution. : 

“He believes with John C. Calhoun ihat ‘alien’ and 
‘ citizen’ are correlative terms, and stand in contradistiuc- 
tion ‘ to each other ;’ that ‘ the effect of naturalization is to 
remove alienage ;’ that ‘ to remove alienage Is situply 00 put 
the foreigner in the condition of the native born; 
‘whatever difference of opinion there may be as to what 
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other rights appertain to a citizen, all must, at least, agree || offices strictly municipal, the States may constitutionally, 


that he has the right of petition, and also to claim the pro- 
tection of hisGovernment. These belong to him asa mem- 
ber of the body-politic, and the possession of them is what 
separates citizens of the lowest condition from aliens and 
elaves. ‘T'o suppose that a State cgn make an alien a citi- 
zen of the State, or, to present the question more especifi- 
eaily, can confer upon him the right of voting, would in- 
volve the absurdity of giving him a direct and immediate 
control over the action of the General Government, from 
which he has no right to claim the protection, and to which he 
has no right to present a petition.’ (See speech in Senate, 
April 2, 1832.) 

“ft will be seen that Mr. Calhoun held that the ‘right 
of voting’ appertains to citizenship. The Supreme Court 
expressed the same sentiment in other words; that is, that 
the citizens form the sovereignty, hold the power, and con- 
duct the Government. For the right of voting is the power 
to ‘conduct the Government.’ Mr. Jefferson said, ‘a re- 
public’ is ‘a government by its citizens in mass,’ (see letter 
to Jobn Taylor;) and again, that ‘the true foundation of 
republican Government is the equal right of every citizen in 
his person and property, and in their management.’ (See 
letter to Mr. Kercheval.) These are but various forms for 
expressing the same fundamental principle. So general 
has vecome this concurrence of opinion among the most 
accredited expounders of the Constitution, that Webster, 
in his dictionary, defines a ‘ citizen’ to be, * in the United 
States, a person, native or naturalized, who has the priv- 
ilege of exercising the elective franchise. or the qualifications 
which enable him to vote for rulers, and to purchase and 
hold real estate ;’ clsewhere he says, ‘ the right to vote for 
Governors, Senators, and Representatives, is a franchise 
enjoyed by citizens, and not belonging to aliens.’ Mr. Mad- 
ison said (see The Federalist, p. 248:) ‘The definition of 
the right of suffrage is very justly regarded as a fundamental 
article of republican government. It was incumbent on the 
convention, therefore, to define and establish this right in 
the Constitution.’ And this they accordingly did in the 
second section of the first article, as follows: 

“*The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States; and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature.’ 

** Here the words ‘the peoplic’ of the several States are, 
as the Supreme Court has declared, equivalent to ‘ the citi- 
zens’ of the several States, and therefore unquestionably 
exclude all but citizens. The word ‘qualifications,’ in the 
last clause of the section, excludes even a portion of th® 
citizens; such portion as may be excluded for want of a 
freehold, or other ‘ qualification requisite’ in the several 
States. In some of them, at the time the Constitution was 
framed, all citizens not possessing a ‘freehold’ were ex- 
cluded ; while in others other qualifications were requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the Legislature. 
In some, all citizens were allowed to vote; in none, how- 
ever, was the right granted to unnaturalized foreigners. 
Such a thought as allowing aliens to take part in the elec- 
tion of members of Congress, never seems to have occurred 
tothe convention. The word ‘ qualifications’ was unques- 
tionably intended to limit, to restrict, to confine the body 
of voters to such portion of the citizens as were allowed to 
vote in the several States, while the words ‘the people of 
the several States’ absolutely excluded all others ; because 
the aliens were ‘no part of the sovereignty, owing it no 
allegiance, and under no obligations to defend it.’ 

** Upon this point, fortunately, we are not left to conjec- 
ture. The whole debate in convention on the adoption of 
this section of the Constitution is before us, and it throws 
a flood of light upon this question. Here is its substance. 
Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out of this section the 
clause relating to‘ qualifications,’ and to insert instead that 
none but ‘ freeholders’ should vote. The debate then turned 
wholly upon this precise issue. Mr. Wilson opposed the 
motion of Mr. Morris, on the ground that it would be ‘ hard 
and disagreeable to exclude from voting’ those who vote for 
representatives in the State Legislatures. Mr. Ellsworth 
said ‘the people will not regularly subscribe to the national 
Constitution if it should subject them to be disfranchised.’ 
Colonel Mason said, ‘eight or nine States have extended 
the right of suffrage beyond freeholders. What will the peo- 
ple there say if they should be disfranchised?” Mr. Butler 
‘opposed abridgment.’ Mr. Dickinson supported the amend 
ment, advocating ‘restriction of the right’ of suffrage ‘to 
freeholders.? Mr. Madison said ‘the right of suffrage is 
certainly one of the fundamental articles of republican gov- 
ernment, and ought not to be left to be regulated by the 
Legislature.’ Whether the constitutional qualification ought 
to be a freehold, would with him depend much on the re- 
ception such a change would meet with by the people, &c. 
Tn several of the States a freehold was now the qualifica- 
tion.’ Dr. Franklin was opposed to ‘ the elected narrow- 
ing the limits of the electors.’ Mr. Mercer objected to the 
footing on which the qualification was put. Mr. Rutledge 
opposed ‘ the idea of restraining the right of suffrage to the 
freeholders.’ 

* Thus the whole body of debaters saw in the word ‘ qual- 
ification ’ nothing but restriction, limitation, narr@wing the 
limits of the electors. ‘The final conclusion was to narrow 
the limits onty where the States had themselves expressly 
done so—that is, everywhere to let those citizens vote for 
Representatives in Congress who were permitted to vote 
for members of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature. But the idea of letting aliens vote is not only 
excluded absolutely by the first clause of the section con- 
fining the right to the ‘ people’ or citizens, but front the 
whole tenor of the debate it is manifest that it did not 
enter the brain of any solitary member of the convention. 

“ The undersigned does not mean to assert that Congress 
can look into the constitution of a State asking for admis- 
sion further than to see that it is republican, and not in con- 
flict with that of the United States, or that the Gentral Gov- 
ernment can late the right of suffrage in the States. Far 
from it. It is the right of every State to determine who of 
its own citizens shall vote for every office ; and in regard to 
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{| 
if they choose, permit aliensto vote. But whilst the States | 

may confer upon aliens rights of citizenship in matters per- || 
taining exclusively to the State, they cannot constitute the || 
status of citizenship,they cannot convertaliens into citizens; | 

that power having been conterred by the Constitution upon | 
Congress alone ; and they cannot, therefore, give to aliens 
the rights of citizenship in matters pertaining to the Fed- 
eral Government. But to give to aliens the right to vote for 
members of the State Legislature, as is the case in the Ore- 
gon constitution, gives them incidentally a power of con- | 
trol over every department of the General Government, and 
therefore it is our duty to resist this innovation upon the 
rights of the General Government atthe very threshhold. As | 
the people framed, and the States ratified, the General Gov- 
ernment as it is constituted, they are bound by every con- | 
sideration of good faith to stand by it in its letter and spirit. 
Whilst the rights of the States as they have been reserved 
should be sedulously maintained, those rights which have 
been cgnceded to the General Government should not be | 
ruthle®ly ignored. Especially is this true with regard to | 
those elemental principles upon which rests its self-preser- 
vation. ‘The General Government stands begeen us and 
all foreign innovation or invasion. It was established by 
the citizens of the United States for their own benefit and 
the benefit of those who are to become citizens by birthright 
or naturalization. In all the elective governments, in all | 
ages, from the time of Grecian republics down to our time, 
the right of suffrage has been held to belong to none but 
citizens. This fundamental principle of self-preservation 
having been fully granted to our General Government, it is 
unwise and unsafe to ignore it, and give thoughtlessly the 
destinies of such a government into the hands of those who 
‘owe it no allegiance,’ have ‘no right to claim its protec- 
tion,’ or even to present to ita * petition.’ 

“When a State has once becn admitted into the Union, 
with such provision as that pointed out in the Oregon con- 
stitution, the undersigned would not counsel coercion by 
the Federal Government to bring about a change. But when 
a Territory asks to put on the garb of State sovereignty, and 
to be admitted into the Union, is, in his judgment, the pre- | 
cise point of time at which to make this issue. Such pro- | 
posed State should be required to conform, to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison, to the ‘fundamental articles of | 
republican government’—particularly that great first article 
wirich regards a ‘ republic,’ to use the language of Mr. Jet- | 
ferson, as ‘a government by its citizens in mass.’ In this | 
particular, the Oregon constitution is not only not ‘ repub- 
lican,’ but is in direct conflict with the Constitution of the | 
United States. For this, and the foregoing reasons, the un- 
dersigned is constrained to withhold his assent from the bill | 
admitting Oregon into the Union.” | 


This objection to the constitution of Oregon, | 
so forcibly stated and so clearly and elaborately 
argued, is equally applicable, as we have seen, to 
this constitution—both, in almost identical Jan- 
guage, permitting unnaturalized foreigners to the 
right of suffrage. This right, Mr. Speaker, has | 
always been regarded as one of the highest pre- 
rogatives of the citizen, in the free exercise of 
which this Government is bound to protect him; 
nor is it safe or wise in us thus to extend it to 
every man of foreign birth who may choose to 
make the State of Kansas his place of temporary 
residence for six consecutive months. It is, I re- | 
peat, sir, violative of — principle upon which 
our Government is founded, and, in my judg- 
ment, anti-republican; and the proposition to ad- 
mit Kansas under it as one of the States of this. 
Union should, for this, if there were no other rea- 
sons, be rejected, at once and peremptorily, by 
this House. 

There is yet another reason, Mr. Speaker, why 
this bill, in its present shape, should not pass, as 
has been so ably and eloquently shown by my | 
colleague, [Mr. Maynarp.] As itis now framed, 
it is in open violation of a solemn treaty made by | 





| that which these people have the 


| that it would not do? 





the Government of the United States with the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians. By the treaty of New 
Echota, made on the 29th day of December, 1835, | 
the United States, in the fifth section, stipulates 
with that tribe as follows: 


“<The United States hereby covenant and agree that the 
lands ceded to the Cherokee nation in the foregoing article 
shall in no future time, without their consent, be included 
within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or | 
Territory. But they shall secure to the Cherokee nation 
the right, by their councils, to make and carry into effect 
all such laws as they may deem necessary for the govern- 
ment and protection of the persons and property within 
their own country, belonging to their people, or such persons 
as have connected themselves with them.” 








It must be borne in mind, Mr. Speaker, that at 
the time of the formation of this treaty this tribe 
of semi-civilized Indians were located on lands, to 
which they had the permanent title, within the 
States of Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see;and the Government of the United States ceded 
to them territory of equal extent west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, in consideration that they would 
relinquish their claim to the lands in the States 
named; and in order that they might in all future 
time be protected against the encroachments of the 
white man, they demanded and obtained from our 
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Government a guarantee, in so many words is 
the territory thus ceded in exchange for {},,.. 


should never be included within the limits or one 
diction of any State or Territory of the Uniteg 
States. This, sir, was not a gift on our 


. : : art ty 
them; this land was not ceded to this wai of In. 


dians in charity; they gave for it a fair and aq, 
quate equivalent. The United States received 
is to this day enjoying, the territory, which passed 
as the consideration to the contract. And joy 
sir, by the very terms of this bill, in open and fla. 
grant violation of this sacred compact, in direc, 
and confessed violation of this treaty, a Jaro, 
portion of this Indian reserve is included with; 
the proposed limits of the State of Kansas, Gey, 
tlemen assert with seeming candor that it js not 
intended to violate any of the stipulated rights of 
this people, and that the proviso in the bjj| will 
secure them in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
possessions. 

Sir, the people of Kansas adopted an ordinajrs 
at the time that they formed this proposed Cop. 
stitution. And I find in the very first section of 


: and 


|| it, the following declaration of their intentions: 


** Sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each town. 
shipin the State, including Indian reservations and trust 
lands, shall be granted to the State for ihe exclusive use of 
common schools.”’ 


Here, sir, you see the animus—you have a go. 
lution of the whole question—before the State js 
admitted; and cotemporaneously with the forma. 
tion of their constitution, they seize upon every 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of this lanj 
which we have solemnly guaranticd to this unfor. 
tunate race of human beings. [am also met with 
the argument that the rights of the Indians, res 
ing in a treaty with our Government, cannot be 
prejudiced by any trusts which may be given to the 
State of Kansas; and that the rights of the State 
mustand will be subordinated to those of the Indi- 
ans secured by treaty with the United States. That, 
sir, is an open question; it may or may not beso, 
and must depend upon the decision of the courts; 
but, sir, the respective rights of the parties, the one 
holding by virtue of its constitution and sover- 
eignty as a State within its limits, and the other 
under its treaty guarantees fronethe General Gov- 
ernment, is not the question here. 

The United States not only stipulated and sol- 
emnly covenanted with this nation of people that 
they should have the quiet enjoy ment of this ter- 
ritory, but that it would never extend the terr- 
social limits or jurisdiction of any State over it. 
Do you not now, sir, propose to do that very 
thing? Are you not seeking by this bill to do 
lighted faith 
Jnited States 
You are deliberately and 
knowingly perpetrating an act which your Gov- 


and word of the Government of the 


| ernment promised and agreed—and that, too, fora 


consideration—that it never would do. How dare 

ou thus break the faith of the United States? 
Siow dare you thus sully the fair name of our 
common country? Has it come to this, sir, that 
the solemn treaties made by our. constituted av- 


| thorities are to be infracted at pleasure? Are they 


to set no bounds to the promptings of ambition— 
to interpose no obstacle to the graspings of ava- 
rice? Is this to be our code of national honor? If 
so, let it go to the world at once ; so that no na 
tion or people may hereafter be misled by our 
boasted national integrity and hypocritical pro- 
fessions of good faith. I desire the gentleman 
who is to close this debate [Mr. Grow] to slate 
if he does not in this bill propose, in terms, to vi0- 
late the fifth article of the treaty of 1835 with the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians? Do not tell me, si, 
by way of answer, that the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill violated it also, or that the Lecompton col 
stitution sought equally the despoilment of this 
people. I care not what this party or that parly 
may have done, or intended to do. Thats n° 
justification for our action. What are you seck- 
ing now to do? Sir, I have no veneration for 
hoary iniquity, and have yet to learn that that 
which was wrong became right by being repeated. 
Sir, the foul and nefarious act of Russia, Pruss!*, 
and Austria, in blotting Poland from the map of 
Europe, to satisfy their lusts for empire and do- 
minion, may be imitated, but not excused. 

Mr. GOOCH. I did not rest my defense of this 
bill on the ground that the same thing was col 
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..:ne@in the Kansas and Nebraska bill and in | from inviting insult and oppression, sh¢ 


Lecompton bill. I put it on the ground that 

. was no violation of the treaty; and although 
; . forred to the fact that each party had thus acted 
vod thus voted, still I said it was because the 
: ents of the Indians were protected under this 
ll that I supported it. 

Mr. QUARLES. | would ask the gentleman 4 
am Massachusetts, before he takes his seat, to | 
answer me Whether the treaty between the United 
<wg and the Cherokee Indians, ratified in 1835, 
does not expressly declare that neither the limits 

~ ‘ ry > 
nor jurisdiction of any State or Territory of the 
United States shall ever be extended over these 
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ng ould pro- 
tect and shield them from aggression. Does that 
gentleman mean to be understood to say, that, in 
his opinion, it is not the intention of the people 
of Kansas to drive, by force if necessary, the ~m 
dians from these lands, and coerce a relinquish- 
ment of their claim to them? 

Mr. GOOCH. In reply to that I will say, that 


if Kansas attempt any such act, | will, so far as in 


me lies, give all the power and force of the Gov- | 


ernment to protect the Indians and preserve in full 
force and effect the treaties that we have made. 
Mr. QUARLES. The gentleman would coil 


the folds of the anaconda around his victim, and 


very lands, now included within the limits of || lull him into fancied security with loud profes- 


Kansas by the bill under consideration ? 
Mr. GOOCH. The treaty of 1835 provided 
hat the Indian lands should not be within the ter- 


vitorial limits or jurisdiction of any State. Now, 


| do not consider that by the admission of Kan- || 


«as, under this constitution, we place this Indian 
wrritory Within the limits or jurisdiction of Kan- 
cas. In determining the territorial limits of the 
State of Kansas, we must have regard not only 
to her constitution, but also to the Indian treaties 
and the proviso in the bill now before us, fay her 
admission into the UnionasaState. And if you 
examine these, you will find that the Indian ter- 
ritory is excepted both from the limits and juris- 
diction of the State of Kansas. I consider it the 
came as though I, owning ten acres of land, should 
convey to you one acre with a possibility of re- 
version in the deed, and subsequently should quit- 
claim all my interest in the whole ten acres to 
another, at the same time recognizing and making | 
mention of the interest which I had conveyed to 
you. 

‘Mr. QUARLES. I would ask the gentleman 
the further question, if itis not the intention of 
the bill to interfere with the guarantied rights of 
the Indians to theirlands, why are they notforever 


excepted out of the limits of Kansas? 


Mr. GOOCH. 


It is excepted forever. 


Mr. QUARLES. The bill does not so ex- | 


press it. 

Mr.GOOCH. The phrese ‘‘forever’’adds noth- 
ing, as | understand, to legislation inany instance. 
[never attributed any force or effect to it. 


not suppose it makes the time longer or shorter. | 


Mr.QUARLES. Let me call the gentleman’s 
attendon to the language of the treaty, which is, 
by our Constitution, the paramount law of the 
land. IJtexpressly and most solemnly guaranties 
that the “said lands shall be and remain theirs 
forever as a home, a final and permanent home; 
and that in all future time neither the limits nor 
jurisdiction ofany State or Territory of the United 
States shall be extended over it.”’ 


Government, have covenanted not to do? 

Mr. GOOCH. 
lines do not extend around them;I sa 
gress has not the power to extend the lines around 


them. The reason why this Indian territory was | 
not,in terms, excluded from the limits of Kansas, || 
as prescribed by the Wyandotte constitution, I || 
understand to be this: in case the rights of the || 


Now, sir, does | 
not this bill do this very thing which you, by your | 


In reply to that, I say that the || 


sions of good faith and solemn promises of gov- 

ernmental protection. Wat more sacred guar- 
| antee can you give than the one you have already 
civen, and Which, in the same breath that you de- 
clare you will keep, you violate?) And I here ask 
the gentleman, as one of the Territorial Commit- 
tee, why not reform the boundaries of the proposed 


State, so as to bind upon this Indian reservation, , 


and not enter on it, if it is your purpose and that 
of the people of Kansas to deal fairly and justly 
with them, and protect them in their rights ? 

Mr. GOOCH e Thatis precisely what has been 
done. 

Mr. QUARLES. If, sir, as you say, you in- 
tended to protect the rights of this people, why 
not do it in terms in your bill? Why encroach 
upon them? Why place them within the limits 
of the proposed State? 

| Mr.GOOCH. They are protected in the bill, 
and the Constitution of the United States will pro- 
tect them against all attempts on the part of Kan- 
sas toexercise jurisdiction over them,ifany should 
be made. 

Mr. QUARLES. Sir, itis a strange and mys- 
terious character of protection you offer them. 
You stipulate with them, most sglemnly, for a 
consideration, that you will never again surround 
them with the limits or jurisdiction of a State or 
Territory; and in the very bill in which you claim 
that you protect them, you violate your contract 
with them, and do place them within the proposed 
limits and jurisdiction of the State of Kansas. 


I do || What promise of protection can you extend to 


them in your bill more sacred than the treaty 

| that you violate? Have they any assurance that 
you will be more fastidious about this than you 
have been in regard to that? 
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been forced to banish himself from the streams 
in which he and his forefathers had angled, and 
the valleys in which they had lived for centuries, 
and plunge deeper and yet deeper into the great 


, wood that stretches westward to the Pacific ocean. 


And so it seems it must be until they shall be 
no more, and remain only as a recollection to the 
inhabitants of the earth. © 

Sir, no right of theirs shall ever be violated by 
any act of mine; and I call upon gentlemen to re- 
member, that although they are inferior to us in 
all that pertains to the arts and sciences, to gov- 
ernment and civilization, they are human beings, 


endowed with all the feelings and passions which 


sway and control our own nature. Think you, 
Sirs, it costs them no pang to giwe up to a stran- 
ger, and forever, the bones of their fathers, the 
haunts of their childhood, the land of their birth; 
to stand for the last time over the graves of their 
children; to sit for the last time around the hearth- 
stone of their infancy, and in sadness and silence 
pursue their journey to strange lands? Sir, no 
earthly consideration can induce me to betray 
the confidence they have reposed in us, or falsify 
the sacred assurance given to them by our Gov- 
ernment. For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
withhold my vote from this measure. To pass 
it, you must violate an express law of the land— 
to wit: the English bill, before cited—and by it 
ded infuse into the body-politic a subtle poison 
»y admitting to the right of suffrage unnaturalized 
foreign-born men, as expressly provided in the 
proposed constitution of Kansas; and tarnish the 
unsullied honor of ow common country by in- 
fracting a treaty solemnly entered into by our 
Government with the Cherokee Indians. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS, 


SPEECH OF HON.M. R.H.GARNETT, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 11, 1860. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 
No. 23) for the admission of Kansas into the Union— 


Mr. GARNETT said: 
| Mr. Speaker: I will not trespass upon the at- 


‘tention of the House for any length of time. It 


Mr. Speaker, what this people desire, and the | 


controlling reason for the stipulation referred to in 
the treaty, was, that never again should they be 
placed, as in Georgia, within the limits of two 
sovereignties—that of the General Government 
| on the one side, and of the State on the other; 
each, tosome extent, antagonized with the other— 
the State claiming the sovereignty of the lands 


/ amount title of the Indian, engendering strife, 
bloodshed, and pillage. 

It was in ae to be farever freed from this 
demon of discord that they demanded, and we gave 
to them, the pledge that never again would we 


Indians under the treaty should be exterminated, || place around them this conflict of local jurisdic- 


as they may be with their consent, then, and not 
tll then, this territory would be within the limits 
and jurisdiction of the State of Kansas. It would 
then be right and proper that Kansas should have 
this territory and exercise jurisdiction over it. 


But the Indians have it within their power to keep | 


the territorial lines and jurisdiction of Kansas for- 
ever off the lands. 

Mr.QUARLES. That, sir, is placing them 
in exactly the game position in which they were 
placed in the States of Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee; and to be in all future time freed 
from such difficulties and conflicts as arose from 
cing included within the limits of one of the 
States of this Union, they obtained this solemn 
guarantee, which this bill does expressly and in 
terms violate; and I now submit to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that it is not magnanimous 
and in keeping with the character of a free, pow- 
erful,and noble people, thus to treat a poor, weak, 
aud defenseless race of human beings, who have 
not the prowess to assert their rights, and who 
have no voice upon this floor to guard and pro- 
tect their interests. Sir, their weakness, so far 


tion; and this is called protection by gentlemen 
|| who favor this measure. You draw a cordon of 


|| fire around them, protesting that you do it out of || 
You manacle your vic- | 


|| pure affection for them. — 
|| tim, and say to him it is done in tender regard 
for his rights of personal freedom. Sir, the pres- 
|| ence of the white man is, and ever has been, fatal 


within its limits, and the General Government, | 
that Con- || remote from the stage of action, asserting the par- 


|| to the existence of the red. They cannotand will | 
|| ngt commingle; they are not, and never can be, | 


|| hSmogeneous. The superior energy, intelligence, 


|| and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon has ever borne | 


| and will ever continue to bear them back west- 
collision, whether by accident or design; and to 
place the white man within their territorial limits 

|| 1s, in effect, to exterminate them. 

|| Mr.Speaker, there is in the fate of the red man 

| on this continent—these children of the wood— 

|| something touchingly mournful and sad. From 

|| the day that he first welcomed the white man ‘o 
| his rude hut to this hour, he has been driven back 


| 
| 


|| toward the setting sun—has heen called on, again | 


|| and again, to give up the graves of his fathers, 
(| and the scenes of his youth; at his bidding has 


| ward, whenever and wherever they are placed in | 





is not my intention to make a speech; but] wish 
to give a few reasons which will control my vote 
upon this question in connection with what is 
commonly called the English bill. Iwas the more 
solicitous to do so, because I was one of the last 
| of the southern Democrats who consented to vote 
| for that bill. ; 
, Lhe House will remember—at least those who 
were members of the last Congress will remem- 
ber—that we were occupied for five months in a 
protracted, wearisome struggle over the admission 
of Kansas under the Lecompton constitution. 
We took vote after vote, until it became apparent 
that it was impossible that Kansas could be admit- 
ted under that constitution. Impossible, not be- 


|| cause the Democratic party had nota waar in 


this House, but because that party were divided, 
| Under these circumstances, it appeared very de- 

sirable to the leaders of the party that we shoyld 
adopt some measure, or come to some settlemen ’ 

which, if it had no other advantage, would atleast 

compose the differences in that party, on the 
| safety and prosperity of which we believed the 
prosperity and safety of the country itself de- 
pended. 

Now, sir, the particular point in dispute was, 
whether the Lecompton constitution represented 
the will of the people of Kansas, or how that will 
was to be ascertained; in other words, whether 
the constitution should be submitted to a vote of 
the people of Kansas. A majority of us con- 
tended that the only authentic expression of pop- 
ular will is found in the action of the people 
through its organized forms, without which, in- 
deed, there can be no people, properly so called. 
The minority of our assscieiie brethren who 
differed with us believed that another popular vote 
-~a vote of the numerical majority—was required 
to ratify the constitution. ' ’ , ; 

Now what, sir, did the English bill do? It did 
not submit the constitution of Kansas to a popu- 
lar vote, and so far our views Were carried out; 
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on the other hand, it did submit a certain ordi- 
nance to the popular vote, and required its ratifi- 
cauion as a santiaion of the admission of Kansas. 
I take it that there was nobody in this House, or 
in the country, so obtuse as not to understand 
this arrangement was neither more nor less than 
an evasion and waiver of the point in dispute—a 
waiver of the point in dispute, as some thought, 
for the peace of the whole country, and, as others 
thought, for the peace and harmony of the Dem- 
ocrauec party; and I think both were just and le- 
gitimate objects. 

But, sir, so far as we of the South were con- 
cerned, what had we to gain by a waiver of the 
dispute? Could the continuation of the dispute 
destroy the harmony of the Democratic party at 
the South? Codd it weaken our position in any 
joint whatever? We knew, day by day and hour 
ty hour, that the South was becoming more in- 
tensely Democratic, as it was proved that the Dem- 
ocratic party North was the only party which 
gave the slightest symptoms of feeling in favor of 
the protection of our rights. We knew that no 
destiny or power could prevent the South from 
becoming unanimously Democratic in the course 
of a few years. 

It was manifest that we were already defeated 
on thre admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution. Why notconfess it upon the record ? 
Why not acknowledge the fact?) We had no ob- 
jection to the confession. Then I say that we of 


the southern Democracy had nothing to gain by | 


this waiver. The gentlemen who had something 
to gain, as they supposed, were the members of 
the Democratic party at the’North, where it might 
still bea question. They had something to gain; 
and, for one, I desired to assist them so far as I 
could. They had something to gain by preserv- 
ing the party organization, by promoting harmony 
in its ranks, and by removing a subject of cone 
tention and difference of opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, the condition made to induce us 


to consent to that waiver is to be found in the last | 
section of the English bill, without which, I ven- | 


ture to say, not twenty men in the southern Dem- 


ocratic party could ever have been induced to vote | 


for tt. Here it is: 





‘The people of said Territory are bereby authorized and | 


empowered to form for themselves a constitution and State 


government, by the name of the State of Kansas, according | 


to the Federal Constitution ; and may elect delegates for that 
purpose whenever, and not before, it is ascertained by a cen- 
sus duly and legally taken, that the population of said Terri- 
tory equals or exceeds the ratio of representation required 


4 


for a member of the House of Representatives of the Con- | 


’ 


gress of the United States.’ 
. 


The language is emphatic. It says “ whenever, 
and not before, itis ascertained.’” How? * By a 
census duly and legally taken.” 
dition, I repeat, without fear of contradiction; 
which secured the passage of the English bill. 


We southern Democrats had nothing, so far as our || 


section was concerned, to gain by its passage. We 
knew that we were defeated. We confessed it 
by the bill, and we did not hope or care to conceal 
the fact. But we did desire, if possible, tostrengthen 
the position of the Democratic party at the North, 
and we were willing to do it on that condition—a 
condition which was written in as plain words as 
the English language could supply. 

4 trust, sir, that the House will excuse me if I 
refer to myself in thisconnection. I doit merely 


rr ° 1 
That isthe con- | 


from the fact that I was not in the city of Wash- 


ington when this bill was reported, and my own 
vote on it was in some degree in doubt, and thus 
I was in more immediate connection with circum- 
stances which gave peculiar meaning and signifi- 
cance to that clause. When I came back here 
from the country, I found the bill before the House, 


and my first impression was that I would vote | 


against it. I remember having conference after 
conference with gentlemen who, like myself, were 
in doubt on the subject. 

There was the distinguished and lamented mem- 
ber from Mississipi, General Quitman. There 
were the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Bonuam,] my own lamented colleague, Dr.Goode, 
the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr.StaLitworrn, | 
Mr. Shorter, of Alabama, the predecessor of the 
gentleman who sits near me, (Mr. Pven,) and oth- 
ers. We consulted together; and we determined, 
if that clause of the bilbwould be fairly carried out, 
we would vote for it; though even to this our 





| and no examp 





friends, General Quitman and the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Bonnam,] dissented. We de- 
termined that, unless there could be some under- 
standing to that effect, we would not vote for it. 
Recollect, the fate of the bill hung upon our votes. 
We went so far as to make a proposition to the 
committeesof conference of the Senate and House 
that certain resolutions which, I think, had been 
previouly introduced v4 Gencyal Quitman, fixing 
_and defining the rule for the admission of new 
| States, should be brought forward by the Demo- 
cratic party in this House and passed by those 
who passed the bill. 

1 well remember, after one of these conferences, 


bers of the committees of conference—the Demo- 
cratic members of tho@e committees. I remember 
that he came back to us with the assyrance that 
their whole strength and influence would be given 
to the passage of such a declaration. If 1 am 
wrong, my friend will correct me. 
| sents to my statement. 

It was under these circumstances that we were 
induced to go for the English bill. A caucus of 
the Democratic party was assembled in this Hall, 
at which I was present$ and, as I believe, resolu- 
tions equivalent to this clause, afid applicable to 
all future cases, except Oregon and Minnesota, 
would have passed, had it been deemed necessary 
to press them. It was understood that this dec- 
| laration should not epply to Minnesota and Or- 
| egon, for they had been proposed as States before. 
| It was understood that they should not be in- 
| cluded in the agreement, but that Kansas should; 





To. cases. 


| here says, if she rejected the ordinance offered 
to her. The members of the Democratic party 
from the South, and I, for one, certainly, repos- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ing upon these assurances, passed that bill. But | 
two years afterwards we find that, without the | 


slightest regard to that bill, and when there is no 
census duly and legally taken to prove that Kan- 
sas has the requisite population, it is proposed to 
us to vote for her admission; and I regret that 
many of our northern Democratic friends, regard- 
less of that pledge, are about to give this vote. 

Now, sir, I made a remark the other day which 
'the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] undertook 

to quote, but did not do so correctly. He said 

that I had said that no man of honor, who voted 
| for the English bill, could vote for the admission 
of Kansas. 1 did not say that. The gentleman 
| from Ohio [Mr. VattanpicHam] had made the re- 
mark, that he, as a man of honor, was bound to 
vote for this bill. I only replied, that I, as a man 
of honor, was bound to vote against it. I said 
then, and I repeat it to-day, that legislative com- 
promises bound nobody butthose who madethem. 

I never saw the day that I would not, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, have voted for the repeal of the 
| Missouri compromise. I never saw the day that 
1 would have voted to place such a stigma and dis- 
honor upon my section of the country; but had 
I been a member of the Congress that passed that 
compromise, and had I voted for it, I should say, 
that, as a man of honor} no motive could induce 
me to vote to repealit. Far be it from me to say, 
that gentlemen who voted for the English bill are 
not conscientious in voting for this bill. There is 
my friend from Ohio, who spoke yesterday, [Mr. 
Penp.eton, | for whom I have the highest personal 
regard and esteem, and I could never say or think 
ayes that could by possibility reflect upon 
im. 
/tome. And I repeat, that it is to me a matter gf 
astonishment, that gentlemen whom I respect, 
whose opinions I respect, can take a different view 
of the question. 

If, then, the obligations arising out of the Eng- 
lish bill impel us to refuse Kansas admission now, 
why should we violate them? What pressing ex- 
igency, what great consideration of — policy 
and expediency urge us to such hot haste, in for- 
| getfulness of our former solemn agreement and 
resolve? I would say that the highest expediency 
to observe plighted faith, for those who gave it; 

Sle could be more pernicious than 
| one which destroys all confidence in political af- 
| fairs, and makes future agreements impossible. 


4 


my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Kerrt} un- | 
| dertook to communicate between us and the mem- | 


I sce he as- | 


and that the declaration should apply to all sub- | 
8 


Admission of Kansas—Mr. Garnett. 





t was to be applied to Kansas, as my friend | 








| 
| 


l only speak of the obligation as it appears || 


| 
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What, then, is to be gained by this act? |, , 
that the people of Kansas have proved themselye 
soeminently capable of self-government, that th : 
are such an enlightened people, such a great State 
that we need their assistance in these H 
legislation? I think if gentlemen will look to th. 
history of the proceedings in that Territo . 
whether by Republicans or Democrats—] thinkyt 
any gentleman will take the New York Herald 
of yesterday morning, and read the correspond 
ence between a man by the name of Redpath Ges. 
ernor Robinson, and others—they will come “a 
the conclusion that we can afford to wait Sai 
for this new member of our Confederacy, Indeed, 
I am no advocate for the hasty admission of ney 
States, though Ido not go so far as an illustrioy 
member from Virginia (John Randolph) did when 
he opposed the admission of all new Stat : 
I must say that the character of this Government 
—and I say it with all possible respect to gent}p. 
men who represent new States—that the dhee. 
ter of this Government among the nations of the 
earth has been sensibly lowered by the political 
consequences of the rapid admission of new States 

Go to Minnesota, and you find nearly half of 
her population was composed of foreigners byt 
lately landed upon these shores; and even men 
who have not been naturalized are permitted to 
vote after they have declared their intention to 
become citizens; men who are unused to our jp. 
stitutions—men, the larger portion of whom have 
emigrated from the pressure of want and penur 
at home, and who, for the most part, of late years, 
have belonged in their own country to the more 
ignorant class of society. I speak plainly, be. 
cause I speak what I think. 

Mr. BARR. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia, when he talks in that way, who were 
the first citizens shot down in defending Virginia 
soil in the invasion at Harper’s Ferry? The two 
first men shot down in defending your soil were 
adopted citizens—lIrishmen. 

Mr. GARNETT. Lam very much obliged to 
those Irishmen who were shot down by the in- 
vaders of Virginia. [Laughter.] I know the 
Irish are a very gallant race; and I believe the 
gentleman himself is a descendant of that gallant 


alls of 


es; yet 


| race. 


Mr. BARR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARNETT. And when they ‘send us 
such Representatives as he, | am happy to r- 
ceive them, and to do them honor. No mm at- 
mires the virtues of his race more highly than! 


_ do, or is more grateful for the eminent men they 


have given us; but I mustsay, that when we admit 
a new State into this Union, it is a great recon- 
mendation to me, that a majority of her popula- 
tion, enough to give tone and sentiment and char- 
acter to it, are American-born, and accustomed to 
American institutions. Whatever gentlemen may 
think of the doctrine, it is true doctrine—old Vir- 
ginia doctrine, which we, of all parties, recognize 
there. We welcome the honest emigrant to our 
shores; we offer him equal civil rights; and when, 
after a moderate probation, he has acquired polit- 
ical privileges, | would defend him in their full 
enjoyment; but I cannot think it desirable, nor do 
I believe intelligent foreigners themselves desire, 
to see the institutions of this country fall too rap- 
idly under the control of that class of our citizens— 
more rapidly than they can be Americanized. 
And yet such is apt to be the result in these new 
States, under the combined effects of the recent 
great emigration, your land laws, and rapid at- 
mission into the Union. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Did I understand the gentle- 
man from Virginia to say that the State of Mu- 
nesota was settled by the rough-scuffs of creation— 
ae who left their country for their countrys 

ood? 
: Mr. GARNETT. I did not hear the gentle- 
man’s question. Will you repeat it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Did I understand the ger 
tleman to say that Minnesvta was settled by pee 
ple + a had left their country for their country s 

od? 

Mr. GARNETT. I said, and I repeat it, for 
I believe it, that nearly half of the population of 
Minnesota are foreign-born. I said that, while the 
foreign-born population contained -many valus- 
ble citizens, whom I was glad to see in this coun- 
try, and to whose virtues I did honor, yet, of that 
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oat tide of emigration. the greater portion, of 
jate years, belonged at home to the more ignorant 
classes Se : . 
Mr. ALDRICH. That is not the case with the 
opulation of Minnesota; and I take the liberty to 
tay to the gentleman that I am better acquainted | 
with them than he is. 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I hope the gen- 
‘leman from Virginia will be allowed to go on, 
for 1 like to hear his good American doctrine. 
Mr.GARNETT. I made some remarks upon 
the admission of Minnesota into the Union, when 
that matter was on before this House. I 
fund, among other articles of her constitution, 
one which bestowed the right of suffrage upon all | 
indians of half-blood who had adopted the habits 
of civilized life—one of those precise, definite, and 
statesmanlike provisions in regard to the highest 


Minnesota was highly capable of self-government. 

Then, sir, 1 say there is another consideration 
as to the population that goes from our own States 
into the new States. It consists generally of the | 
most energetic men in the community—men who 
are valuable at home and valuable abroad; the 
hardy pioneers, to whom we owe so much of our 
country ’sgreatness. But, then, oflate years*spe- | 
cially, there has been a large infusion of men who 
oo ona mere advenjure, not to build up homes in 
the wilderness, or gather the domestic affections 
around the Hearthstone, but as an army of explo- 
ration; gallant but restless spirits, who are ever 
marching, and never looking to fixed settlements. 
Such a camp is admirable and invaluable in its | 


and first of political privileges—which prove that 





way, but such men do not make a State. ‘Bhey || 
are wanting in that community of character, of || 
interest, of ideas, and of family ties, which is ne- || the course of a few months, that she has the proper 
cessary to organize a political ae: Leave | f 


them to their anarchy, and the resultis eveloped 
in the brief history of Kansas. 

I say, then, that I have no very great desire to 
admit Kansas as a State into the Union, because 
{ donot think that the people of Kansas have yet 
proved themselves capable of self-government; 
nor are they the men whom I should particularly 
desire to see participate in the government of my 
State and of the whole Confederacy. 

Where, then, is the expediency, where the use, | 
where the necessity, of admitting Kansas before | 
she has €omplied with the conditions of the bill ? 
I understand gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to support this bill for two reasons: the first 
is because it is a triumph over the Democratic | 
party, because the Democratic party has said that | 
‘ansas shall not be admitted, and therefore the 
want to show that Kansas ‘shall be shined. 
That is one reason, But they are practical men 
on the other side of the House. They have a | 
practical purpose in view. Admit Kansas, and | 
she will have three electoral votes. 
dential election may be very close, and these three 
electoral votes will be certainly given to the Re- | 
publican nominee. Therefore, gentlemen on the 
other side want to admit Kansas before the ap- 
proaching census. ‘They cannot wait for next | 
winter. You want to call up new peers to Parlia- | 
ment, so as to control the result of a presidential 
election. You are practical men. You are right. 
You men of darkness are ‘‘wise in your genera- 
tion, wiser than the children of light.”’ [Laughter.] | 

I oppose it, not only for these reasons, but be- | 
cause I do not want you to have three additional 
electoral votes at the next presidential election. 
[ have no concealment about it. Itis-a proper, 
4 just, a legitimate motive. I believe, as your 
Votes and speeches have shown since you had 
the seal moved from your lips; as your votes 
have shown on Mr. Biaxe’s resolution; and as 
your speeches have shown, that you mean, either 
by direct means or by the moral and political in- 
fluence of your party, to carry on this movement 
until you destroy the security of the South with 
the Unions until you have put her under the ban; 
and until ultimately her institutions are sapped 
and undermined and ruined. That is my serious, 

vest belief of your intentions. 

Mr. LARRABEE. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia 
_Mr. BINGHAM. 
lions. | 

Mr. LAMAR. I hope the gentleman fron? | 
hio will withdraw objection. 











I must object to interrup- 
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| 
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The presi- || 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Hardeman 


‘| on any gentlemen with whom I have the honor 








| Suppose 


‘lem, and sacred history testifies to the verity of 


| overthrow, the contract which they have to tear 


| nial among the swine herd; and I sincerely hope 





Mr.GARNETT. I see that the purpose of the | 
gentleman from Wisconsin is to make an inquiry. 
He says that he did not hear me. His purpose | 
is to inquire what I said in regard to the people 
of Wisconsin. I repeat, that in what I said, in 
commenting on the general character of the people 
of the new States, and on the propriety of their 
admission, I mean no personal reflection whatever 


to associate on this floor. 

Mr. LARRABEE. But you reflected on the 
people of my State. 

Mr. GARNETT. The gentleman will see the 
report of my remarks; | cannot undertake now to 
explain them. I think he misconceives them, as 
he willagree. I repeat, however, that I do not 
think it very desirable that new States should be 
admitted until their population assumes a settled 
character and it is Americanized. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted I was 
speaking of the effect of the admission of Kansas 
on the presidential election, and was charging 
gentlemen on the other side with desiring its ad- 
mission in order to get three additional votes for | 
their candidate in the presidential election. Sir, 
I have no concealments to make. I think ita just 
and proper objection to the admission of Kansis 
that it will affect the presidential election. I think 
that the fate of this country hangs upon our keep- 
ing the Republican party out of power; and by 
no act of mine will I willingly, unless forced by 
some great considerations of public justice and 
necessity to do so, increase the power of that 
party. Let Kansas purge herself of contempt of 
our laws; let her go through the regular stages of 
probation, and prove, by a census to be taken in 


population; let her come forward then with her 
constitution, and I, for one, am willing to vote for 
her admission. How can she suffer by waiting 
till ngxt winter? In no respect whatever, except | 
that you will lose three votes in the presidential 
election, and your loss in that respect will be our 
gain. 

It is therefore a matter of astonishment and re- 
gret to me to find many Democrats upon this floor 
going out of their way to accept this Republican 
measure, and to vote for the admission of Kansas. 
And, sir, it is a matter of still deeper regret to me 
when I find the obstacles which they have to 
break down, the barriers which they have to 


up, and throw to the winds, in order to effect this 
end; to acconiplish this grand result of adding 
three more electoral votes tothe poll of that party 
—of that sectional party, whose triumph and vic- 
tory are identified with the disgrace of the Democ- 
racy, with insult and injury to the South, with 
the ruin and overthrow of our Union. Therefore, 
for one, I shall record my vote against this meas- 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. HARDEMAN, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
April 12, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. HARDEMAN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Haying obtained the floor im- 
mediately after the member from Illinois [Mr. 
monte had concluded his remarks, some may 

intend to reply tothe same; but as those 
remarks were sufficiently characterized at the time 
of their delivery, I shall not further notice them. 
I will, however, earnestly commend the unfortu- 
nate member to that Being who, when one simi- 
larly affected came running to him from the mount- 
ains and the tombs beseeching his compassion, 
permitted the unclean spirits that tormented him 
to exchange their habitation for one more conge- 


that the prototype of him, possessed of a devil, 
may yet be seen “‘ sitting, and clothed, and in his 
right mind.”’ 

A prophet of old, looking from the * specular 
tower’’ of prophecy, foresaw and foretold the des- 
olations of Israel and the destruction of Jerusa- | 





_ the prophecy and its fulfillment. Inspired by his 
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example, many in these latter-day times foretell 
coming events; with what accuracy and foresight, 
time will only reveal. Some upon this floor, look- 
ing back upon the history of the past and at the 
dangers of the present, predict for the future of our 
country some of that blight and ruin that in the 
visions of the inspired one awaited the doomed 
cities ofthe East. How far these apprehensions 
may be well founded, is my purpose to investi- 
gate to-day. In the earlier days of our Republic, 
‘* the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect Union,”’ ordained and established 
a Constitution for their government, upon the 
eur observance of which justice would be estab- 
ished, domestic tranquillity insured, and the bless- 
ings of liberty donate to the whole people. These 
objects having been contemplated by the framers 
of that instrument, the inference isconsequential, 
that if its provisions are not complied with b 
those whoadminister the municipal affairs of Fed. 
eral and State Government, the inferred injustice 
would be practiced, and the public tran uillity dis- 
turbed, if not destroyed. The Union toevuek was 
one of equal rights and immunities between the 
States that were represented in the convention, at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution; and 
as new States could be admitted under the pro- 
visions of the same, as equals of the older States, 
the same rights and immunities are guarantied to 
all that compose the Confederacy. 

Now, what are some of those rights? Among 
those enumerated is a clause that provides ** that 
no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, and 
property, without due process of law;’’ thereby se- 
curing to all the enjoyment of these constitutional 
immunities. So long as these rights are respected, 
there will be union and harmony; but when one 
portion of those governed aggress upon them, and 


| endeavor to restrict others in their enjoyment, jeal- 


ousies will arise, the harmony of the system will 
be broken, and the union of the States endangered. 
A free people are ever watchful of their liberties; 
and States ever have been, and ever will be, jeal- 
ous of Federal encroachments and the aggressions 
of power. A struggle for power will ever arouse 
the vigor, energy, and resources of a people; and 
those that obtain the mastery are too prone to for- 
get the rights of others in their desire to strengthen 
themselves. Hence we hear of resistance and 
revolution, among minorities, against the usurpa- 
tions and encroachments of heartless majorities. 
Power desires additional strength, that it may be 
secure in the position attained; and constitutional 
restrictions are too frequently impot@nt barriers 
to theiraggressive demands. This has been dem- 
onstrated in our own brief history; and I pro- 
»0se to show to-day, that parties now exist that 
xert themselves to deprive my people of their 
constitutional equality in this Government. That 
ro may correctly undersfind my position, | will 
riefly advert to the early history of our country. 
At the time of the formation of our Constitu- 
tion, there were conflicting opinions as to the best 
form of government, the extent of the powers 
that should be given it, and the rights of the States 
that composed it. Yet these differences of opin- 
ion were adjusted, and our present system adopted 
—its powers defined and restricted by the articles 


| of agreement known as the Federal Constitution. 


In that instrument, the rights of the people are 
secured. By its provisions our claims must be 
adjudged, and to it I appeal a At the time 


| of its adoption, what was the condition and stalus 


of the southern States? Did their peculiar insti- 
tution then exist,-or was this country (as has 
been asserted) dedicated to freedom? History 
informs us that at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, slavery was common to all the 
colonies, and, at the period of the formation of the 
Constitution, suinnel in every State perhaps, save 
one, independent of municipal regulations—for in 
no State were there creating statutes. If it ex- 
isted then, andewas recognized by the fathers, 
the Constitution either recognized or ignored it; 
and as it nowhere ignores, but provides for its 
representation and its protection, in the clause 

restoring fugitive slaves to their owners, we are 
forced to the conclusion that slavery was recog- 

nized by the framers of that instrument, and there- 
fore the right to its protection and enjoyment fol- 
lows, as a necessary corollary. 
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But, say those opposed to this position, the | 


clause cited guarantying to every individual the 
right of liberty is proof conclusive against your 
power to enslave. Nothing 1s more erroncous; 
end a reference to the debates at the time of the 
formation and adoption of the Constitution sus- 
tains me in this assertion. What liberty is guar- 


antied here, and of which no one shall be de- | 


prived? Itis the liberty of those recognized as 


freemen by the instrument itself. Were slaves | 


thus recognized? If so, why the additional clause, 


*‘including those bound to service for a term of | 


years, and three fifths of all other persons?’’ 

NV hat other persons are here referred to but the 
slaves of the South, who are still represented in 
that ratio on the floor pf this House? The con- 
clusion is irresistible that slaves were recognized 
by the framers of the Constitution, not only as 
persons, but as property; and for this reason that 
instrument was opposed by several members of 
the Federal convention. Upon the motion of Mr. 
Wilson, of Pennsy!vania, fixing the present basis 
of State representation, Mr. Gerry, of Massa- 


chusetts, then the great north State, objected to | 


the idea of property being the rule of representa- 
tion. He said: 


| shall not tread the soil of my country. 


* Blacks are property, and are used to the southward as 


horses and cattle to the northward; and why should their | 
representation be increased to the southward, on account | 


of their slaves, more than horses and oxen to the North?” 
~— Eliiot’s Debates, vol. 2, p. 69. 

In the convention of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
suchusetts, when this clause was under consider- 
ation, Mr. King used the following language: 

“There has been much misconception of this section. 
It is uprinciple of the Constitution that representation and 


taxation should go hand in hand. ‘This paragraph states 
that the number of free persons shall be determined by add- 


ing to the whole number of free persons, including thuse | 
bound to service for aterm of years, and excluding Indians | 





above mentioned, all showing that slaves were 


|| recognized as property by the framers of the Con- 
| stitution, 


Then, as this right is acceded in that 
instrument, so is that of theirenjoyment and their 
protection; for a right, without the privilege of its 
enjoyment, is a political misnomer. Then, we 
should be permitted to exercise this right in peace 
and quiet; and all efforts to excite hostility against 
the institution of slavery, or attempts to excite 
among them insurrection and revolt—all personal 
liberty bills and underground railroads—are con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution, in violation of 
the plighted faith and understanding of its framers, 
and in direct antagonism to the rights and inter- 
ests of the South. And can you expect us to re- 
main listless and unconcerned while you war upon 
our institutions? I know you say you do not 
desire to interfere with slavery in the States, and I 
accord to you some honesty of purpose; yeta ma- 
jority of your party denounce the institution as a 
blightin , Withering curse; a sin against society 
and God, a leprosy upon the body-politic; and 
prayers are offered for its abolition, and for the 
advent of that day when the foot of the slave 
I shall 
not argue the morality of slavery; that has been 
ably discussed by the member from Mississippi, 
{Mr. naneteh and the member from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Vance.}] My purpose is to show, 
that despite of the assurances of non-interference, 
the speeches of members upon this floor; the 
appeals of partisan leaders; the exhortations of 


_ministers of the Gospel; and, above all, the de- 


nunciations of that powerful engine, the press, 
are exciting a spirit of fanatical antipathy to our 


| institutions among your people that threaten its 


not taxed, three fifths of all other persons; these persons | 


are the slaves. By this rule, representation and taxation 
are to be apportioned. And it was adopted, because it was 
the language of all America.’”’—Elliot’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 
D6. 


It was not then confined to one section; it was | 


not alone the voice of slaveholders; but it was the 
language of all America. In that same conven- 
tion, Mr. Dawes said: 


** He was sorry tohear so many objections ratsed against 
the paragraph under consideration. He thought them 
wholly unfounded—that the black inhabitants of the south- 
ern States must be considered either as siaves, and as so 
much property, orin the character of so many freemen.”’ 
. ° * e * Our own State laws and constitu- 
tion would regard them as freemen, and so, indeed, would 
our ideas of natural justice.” 


Thus conveying the idea, that while the consti- | 


tution and’ laws of Massachusetts would regard 
them as freemen, the Constitution of the United 


States, then under consideration, did regard them || |. 
es, then under consideration, did “— a _ tianity forbid a tear over the graves of her dead; 
7 8 | and learn the effects and results of passions un- 


as slaves, and as so much property. 
fortified in this conclusion by an additional re- 
mark of his, that— 

* [t would not do to abolish slavery by Congress in a mo- 


ment, and thus destroy what our southern brethren con- 
sider as property.”’ 


In the convention of the State of New York, 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton, in discussing the clause 
which allows a representation of three fifths of 
the slaves, said: 

** Much has been said of the impropriety of representing 
men who have no will of their owh. Whether this be 
reasoning or declamation, [ will not presume to say. Itis 
the unfortunate situation of the southern States, to have a 
great part of their population, as well as property, inglaves. 
rhe regulation complained of was one result of the spirit 
of accommodation, which governed the convention ; and, 
without this indulgence, no Union could possibly have been 
formed. But considering some peculiar advantages which 
we derive from them, it is entirely just that they should be 
gratified.’’—Elliott’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 213. 

Then, sir, New York was weak; she needed 
our ** tobacco, rice, and indigo,’’ which were cap- 
ital objects incommerce with foreign nations; and 
it was ‘‘entirely just ’’ that the people of the South 
should be gratified, and their right of property in 
slaves should be recognized. But now New York 
has ee powerful—*‘a crowning city, whose 
merchants are princes, whose"traffickers are the 
honorable of the earth,’’and to her Representative, 
{Mr. Van Wrycex,] ‘slavery isa crime against the 
laws of God and nature, paralyzing the energies 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and preventing a full devel- 
opment of the resources of the country.”’ 

In Pennsylvania, and other State conventions, 
similar views were entertained as in the States 


existence. I appeal to the progress of this oppo- 
sition to-day. A few years ago you were power- 
less and insignificant; but the tendency of aggres- 
sion is onward. Each succeeding year has mul- 
tiplied your numbers; and now I see befoy me a 


| party, powerful in force, exacting in its demands, 


| aggressive in its policy, and dangerous in its de- 


signs. Your appeals are not made without a pur- 
pose. You do not misjudge the instincts of the 
populace. You know, when aroused, lawlessness 


| and misrule characterize their actions and their 


counsels. Never was this more fully exemplified 
than in France, during her exciting revolution. 
Look at her, on that memorable night, when her 
crowded prisons disgorged their thousands to 
meet the vengeance of her excited populace; when 


| the bodies of her murdered sons were a rostrum 


| for her orators; when the blood of her martyred 


| patriots was the expiatory draughts of her daugh- 


ters; when the voice of humanity was stifled by 
the groans of her dying, and the genius of Chris- 


| controlled, of unbridied fanaticism, of misguided 


} 


i 


zeal, and misdirected philanthropy. But why ap- 
peal to France? Does not an occurrence in your 


| own country warn you of the tendencies of your 


teachings and exhortations? 

It was the impression made upon the minds of 
Brown and his deluded followers, that it was their 
religious duty to extirpate slavery wherever it 
existed, that instigated the invasion of Virginia. 
I do not charge that the party advised the deed, 
for I have no proof of that fact; but I do insist it 
resulted from your counsels and your teachings. 
Judas did not crucify his Lord; but were his skirts 
clear of a Saviour’s blood? You did not advise the 
deed; but you teach your people that slavery is 
the consummation of crime, that slaveholders are 
tyrants, and “ resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God;’’ and acting on these impressions you have 
made, they have violated constitutional obligatiqns 
and invaded the limits of a sovereign State. Sir, we 
say these things should cease, and that we should 
be permitted the quiet enjoyment of our rights. 
My people deplore this excitement, and would 

ladly see this subject banished forever from the 
alls of Congress. Why, sir, these aggressions 
and jealousies between those bound together bya 
common origin and a common destiny? De we 
learn nothing from the instructive histories of other 
countries? Do not the histories of Rome and 
of Carthage, of Sparta and of Athens, of Austria 
and of Prussia, warn us of civil dissension, of con- 
flicting rivalries, and of aggressive exactions? And 
their history will be ours, if you disregard the 
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landmarks of the Constitution in your reckles 
adventure for position and for power. wer 

But, say you, we do not propose to agitate ¢ 
aggress. Why, then, the resolution of the »., 
tleman from Ohio, (Mr. Buake,] and for nw 
sixty of you voted, which, if carried into effeer 
would soon kindle the flames of civil war? Wit 
the bill of the same member to repeal the fupitin 
slave law, which was passed to restore peace cs 

uiet to our agitated country? Is this the ng 
rom the West for our past kindness in the ea,| - 
days of her eventful history? I need not Pe 
the days of your early trials and sufferings, yh, 
an infant, struggling to relieve yourselves fro. 
the onerous burden of an Indian war. 
not cite a more recent period, when the gentle. 
man’s own State was invaded by British myrmi 
dons, who destroyed your property and droy. 
you from your homes and your firesides, W),, 
then gave you her sympathy and assistance? |, 
was the South, against whose institutions yq, 
war to-day. The North opposed you, Y,, 
cong her aid; she spurned your entreaties, Y,, 
implored her assistance; she turned you away 
empty. But the South—* this moral plague spot” 
—heard your cry, and relieved your necessities 
When I recall these events in my country’s his. 
tory, the picture of your condition, so touchinely 
described by a western statesman, fills my mind 
It was drawn under the inspiration of deep ix) 
ing; and, with master hand, he postrayed « ¢) 
oung West, a victim to be devoured; the oj 
North attempting to devour her; the generous 
South, ancient defender and saviour of the Wes;, 
stretching out her arm to save her.’’ And as | 
gaze upon the panorama, I inadvertently ask: js 
| this that young West, no longer an infant, weak 
and powerless, but a giant, strong in his mich, 
and mighty in his strength, who would wound 
the bosom that warmed him, and crush the ayy 
that lifted him to position and to power? |s ihy 
| gentleman in earnest?) And does he suppose, if 
| he accomplishes his purpose, we will tamely sub- 
mit? 

Sir, Lam no alarmist; I would quiet rather than 
distract the public mind. I am no sectionalis:; | 
would award to every portion of my growing 
country her constitutional rights. I am no ex- 
tremist, dealing in unbecoming invective; but th 
occasion demands that I warn gentlemen ther 
are bounds beyond which they should not yeo- 
ture, if they would perpetuate this Union of their 
fathers. 1 speak thus plainly, that I may avert 
| the dangers that now threaten my country; for, 
sir, I desire to see transmitted, unimpaired and 
imperishable, to the latest generation, our repub- 
lican institutions; and I would therefore throw 
around them a charm which fanaticism cannot 
despoil. I shall not, therefore, commit my Sta 
to a pledge of a dissolution of this Union. She 
must speak for herself; and 1, who owe her my 
chief allegiance, will bow submissive to her mai- 
dates. Sir, Georgia has spoken, not through her 
partisans, who, in their misguided zeal, might dis- 
regard the promptings of ** patriotic desire,” but 
in the thunder tones of her people, in her Sute 
convention: 


T 





S$ from 
I need 


“ That Georgia will, and ought to, resist, (even as 4 last 
resort,) to the disruption of every tie which binds her to this 
Union, any acts of Congress upon the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or in places subject to the juris 
diction of Congress, incompatible with the safety, domestic 
tranquillity ,the rights and honor of the slaveholding States, 

ated * “or any acts repealing or materially 
modifying the laws in force for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves.”? 

This is no language of menace, but the warning 

of a sovereign State, which has ever been loys! 
to the Constitution and the Union. It was spoken 
in that dark hour when the demon of disunio! 
stirred the angry elements of political strife, aud 
shook the reatale of our liberties from ‘* turret © 
foundation-stone,.”’ Her resolve was oil upon the 
troubled waters; was ‘‘ peace, be still,’’to the wal 
ring elements. The clouds were dispersed, the 
tempest lulled, when the South, with Georg, 
acquiesced in the compromise measures. Thos 
measures you now propose to repeal, and thus 
renew the excitement that threatened the very 
existence of ourGovernment. Sir, who then shall 
rewice the angry storm? The mighty spirit that 





wice * rebuked the wind and the raging of the wat: 
ers,’’ sleeps indeed; but it is the sleep that knows 
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-king;and no one is on board who can ‘*‘ com- 


10 We : 

2 yd the winds and the water, and they obey 
= Pause, then, before _ disturb these 

 aaures, Which are so closely associated with 

nice 


. memory and his name. 


ais 


, | say we cannot submit to their abrogation 


mat 7 ng 
. -opeal; for in that event Georgia stands pledged 
aa yer the chain that binds her to this Union, 


vr a nation weeps over its shattered links. 


thot 
1 warn gentlemen to beware, 


As a Union man, 


befo 


ly ask for an observance 


oul . . 

yh maintenance of the laws. With less than these 
Wt 
pot accord this much to my people, isan enemy to 
my country and a foe to this Union. ‘*Well,’’ say 


‘coma, * we are prepared to award you this much; | 


fr while We Oppose your peculiar institution and 
desire its abolition, we expect to accomplish this 
wesult peaceably and quietly.”? Think you we can 
rely upon this assurance, when in 


very and slaveholders, as a body, you wage an 


exterminating war; and having made this decla- | to your slaves, and without which your tenure 


ration, you have a full and fixed determination to || 


i 


sand by itordie by it?” Talk to me about peace- | 


apie intentions, When men have resolved to stand 


or fall in the maintenance of their positionand the | 


accomplishment of theirdesigns! As well tell me 
t) look for sunshine and calm when the tempest 
yages, or for blossoms: and flowers when winter 
wraps the earth in his icy mantle. 

No, sir; some have counted the cost, and num- 
bered their forees. They have arranged them- 
selves in battle array, and, thus marshaled, have 


ing us terms of peace and quiet. Mr. Kitiineer, 
their messenger, has told us ‘that he speaks the 


sentiment of the people of his State, the laboring | 


men and mining people, who are now out of em- 

ployment, that we can have peace and quiet, if 

we will extend the olive branch, and give them 
a 

protection on coal and iron.’’ And if we do not 


accept the humiliating bribe, if we do not consent | 
to purchase our constitutional rights, and should | 


seek redress for our grievances, another gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania points us to * eighteen 


million people, reared to industry, with all the | 


appliances of art, who can cope successfully with 
eight million at the South, without these appli- 
ances.”’ I shall not imitate the example of the 


honorable member, by unjust tiscriminations | 
} lam proud | 
of the skill and prowess of my countrymen. I | 
would not underrate the intelligence or patriotism | 


against any section of my country. 


of any portion of the American people. I am 
proud of the old Keystone State, and rejoice in 
ier prosperity and advancement; but olen the 
gentleman makes these discriminations and casts 


people of my section, I would say to him in all 
kindly sincerity: 

“Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day, 

When the Southron shall meet you in battle array !”’ 

But not only do you propose a repeal of the fu- 
gitive slave law, but you purpose to prevent us 
from the enjoyment of our property in the com- 
mon Territories. And here I find another enemy, 


re they foree us to this last extremity. We | 
, of the Constitution and | 


will not be satisfied; and that party that will | 
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entering the Territories, you can carry with you 
what is recognized as property; and as Govern- 
ment is instituted to protect the persons and prop- 


| erty of its citizens, it is the duty of the safne to 
In the name of my || 


extend this protection to you; and when it refuses, 
it violates the objects of its formation and be- 
comes a despotism. How then can you deny me, 
your constitutional peer, that which you arrogate 
to yourself? The same Constitution that shields 
you, protectsme. The same courts that have rec- 
ognized your titles to property, have established 
mine. The same Government that throws around 
your person and your property the egis of her 
protection should extend the same to me, for we 


| owe her the same allegiance and are entitled to the 


our declara- || 
+o, of intentions you aver ** that itis againstsla- | 


4 


| vorable to their enjoyment and security ? 
dispatched a messenger with a flag of truce, offer- || 


same protection. ** But,’’ say you, ** we grant you 
are joint owners of the Territories, and recognize 
your right to carry your slaves there, but when 
you get them there you hold them subject to the 
will of the people of the Territories. if they see 
fit, in the exercise of their legislative powers, to 
discriminate against your property, or withhold 
any legislation that would give efficient protection 


to them would be insecure and worthless, they 
have the power. If they should pass a law deny- 


ing you right of property in slaves, thereby de- | 
priving you of their possession and enjoyment, no | 


power on earth can prevent them.”’ Is this equity? 


| 18 it equality? Does itnot prevent the South from 


oh. / . mh . . 
equal competition in the Territories, because of 
the insecurity thus attending their property ? 
Think you slaveholders would carry their slaves 
to those Territories under circumstances so unfa- 
Does 
the Constitution become inoperative and power- 


| less because of my removal? The whole princi- 


ple is antagonistic to the equality of the States, 
and excludes my people from the Territories as 


virtually as would the doctrine of the Republican | 


party. And does not the honorable Senator ad- 
mit in one of his able speeches, that ‘ the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Kansas had abolished all the 
remedies for the protection of slave property, and 


| withdrew from the courts any jurisdiction over | 


the subject, and, by this unfriendly legislation, 
slavery 1s to-day excluded from Kansas ?”’ Is this 
the non-interventionwhich was to secure the South 
in the enjoyment of her rights, and settle fovever 
the senelinnine question of slaver 

the promised fruits of the Kansas bill, upon which 
the South was to feed and ‘‘ wax strong?’’ Sir, 
I know no distinction between this and the doc- 


? Are these | 


trine of the Republican party. The one is the ax | 
applied to the root; the other is the canker worm 


The oneisa 


|| bold, manly avowal of hostile intentions; the other 
\| 


equally hostile and determined. This enemy be- | 


ongs toa wing of the Democratic party, and is 


led on by the distinguished Senator from Illinois. | 


In the outset of my remarks I sought to show 
that the Const{tution recognized slavery, and re- 


|| is a friendly proffer, with a betrayal kiss, and 
imputations upon the efficiency and ability of the || 


I warn the people of the South against this doc- 
trine, as fatal to their interests, their equality and 
their rights. 

Establish this as the policy of the Government, 


| that feeds upon the body, until the tree, robbed || 
|| of its nutriment, withers and dies. 


eignty, may decide for themselves. Here the doc- 
trine of territorial sovereignty is boldly repudiated, 
and with it, the doctrine of unfriendly legislation. 
Mr. Calhoun—that embodiment of State rights 
and strict construction, the power of whose mind 
has been indelibly impressed upon the brightest 
pages of American history, and whose great name 
will live as leng as patriotism has a votary—thus 
replied to a proposition of a Senator, claiming for 
a people of a Territory the same inherent right of 
self-government as a State: 

‘** The assumption is utterly unfounded, unconstitutional, 
without example, and contrary to the entire practice of the 
Government, from its commencement to the present time.’ 

The lamented Berrien—Georgia’s gifted son, 
than whom none was abler in his expositions of 
the obtuse problems of constitutional law—main- 
tained that slavery existed in the Territories inde- 
pendent of statutory provisions. For, said he: 

** Slavery exists in the State where the owner dwells; it 
exists out of the State where the owner dwells. Once ex- 
isting, it exists everywhere, until it comes within limits 
of a sovereignty which inhibits it.” 

And, therefore, he assumes that ‘Congress may 
legislate upon this subject in the Territories, 


| affirmatively, to facilitate the exercise of a consti- 


! 





tutional right; while the power so to legislate, to 
create obstructions to the enjoyment of it, would 
be denied that body.’’ Recognizing the distinction 
between their powers of protection—for it was for 
that our Government was created—and those neg- 
ative powers which belong not to Congress, I 


| believe Congress has the right, whenever the 


occasion demands, to legislate for the protection 
of property, recognized as such by the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman 
from Georgia yield to me a moment? 

Mr. HARDEMAN. If I have misrepresented 
the position of the gentleman, I will yield to him. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir; you have not 


| misrepresented me; but I want to give you some 


Georgia doctrine. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Well, I give you the 
Georgia doctrine of the American party—and I 
speak only for them—and that is this: that Con- 
gress has no power to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery in the Territories, either to establish or 
prohibit it, or to legislate — the subject at all, 
except for its protection where it legally exists. 
And believing, that I repudiate the doctriney come 
from what quarter it may, that, because we can 
legislate for our protection, we can legislate for 
the distinction of a right. That is Georgia doc- 
trine, and by that doctrine | am willimg to stand 
to-day. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. | desire to give the 


| gentleman sothe Georgia Democratic doctrine, 


donate your public lands to settlers and unnatural- || 


ized foreigners, confer upon those who have just 
landed upon our shores the right of suffrage, and, 
under the operation of these varied influences, you 


restrict the South to her present limits, and event- | 


ually impair and subvert her cherished institu- 
tions. The powers claimed by these advocates 
of territorial sovereignty have been repudiated by 


| our ablest constitutional jurists, They recognized 


garded slaves as property. I now propose to show || 


that, under that instrument, Ihave the right to 
carry my property to any portion of the Union 
Where the States, in their sovereign capacity, 


‘ave not interdicted me. I say, in their sovereign | 


“apacity, for no power short of sovereignty can 
restrict me in this right. The Constitution says: 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of the several 


Siates;’’ in other words, you shall have no rights | 


as an Ohio man, that I shall not enjoy as a Geor- 
gan. You claim as a constitutional prerogative 
the right of migrating, if you desire, to any of 
our Territories, and the privilege of carrying with 
you your cattle and your horses, your goods and 
your merchandise; and no one disputes your 
claim. You assert this right, because the rights 
of property accompany those of persons; and as 
you are not debarred by the Constitution from 


no sovereignty in the people of the Territories; 
but regarded them as agents—mere trustees—for 


ated. Webster—that colossal pillar of constitu- 
tional strength, whose giant mind ever grasped at 
replitics and truth—thus spoke of the doctrine of 
territorial sovercignty: 

‘We have always gone upon the ground that these ter- 
ritorial governments were in a state of pupilage, under the 
protection and patronage of the General Government. The 
people of a territorial government are not a sovereignty ; 
they do not possess any of those rights incident to sover- 
eignty. They are, if you please so to denominate, in a state 


| carrying out the objects for which they were cre- | 


which is a larger party than the American party. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. ° [ will say to the gentle- 
man that I believe he is a member of the Demo- 
cratic fold, and he must settle that question him- 
self; and, if I have not converted him from that 
faith, it is because Ephraim is joined to his idols. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can get the Georgia Democratic doc- 
trine from the Democrats from Georgia upon this 
floor, and I am ready to give it to him whenever 
he wants it. 


Mr. HARDEMAN. Now, sir, if these powers 


| are denied to Congress, can we consent that the 
| creature of Congress should exercise powers which 
| do not belong to the creator? Can we transfer to 


another that which we never ourselves possessed ? 
The enunciation of such a proposition, to use a 


| no Jess uncharitable term, is beneath the consid- 
|| eration ofan enlightened judgment. But, sir, these 


are no longer open questions; for they have been 
adjudicated by that tribunal whose hay it is to 
expound the Constitution, That court says the 
only two provisions in that instrument * which 


| point to them, (slaves,) and include them, treat 
| them as property, and make it the duty of the Gov- 


| of inchoate government and sovereignty.” , : * |} 


u 


** It is our duty to provide for the people of a territory a gov- 
ernment to keep the peace ; to secure their property ; to as- 
sign them a subordinate legislative and judicial authority ; 
to see that the protection to their persons and the security 


of their property are all regularly provided for ; and to main- | 


tain them in that state until they grow of sufficient import- 
ance to te admitted into this Union.” 


Then, says he, the people, in their State sover- 


ernment’’—to do what? ‘To discriminate against 
them? No. To deprive me of their enjoyment by 
unfriendly legislation? No. What then ?—* to pro- 
tectthem. No other power, in relation to this race, 
is to be found in the Constitution; and as itis a 
Government of special delegated powers, no au- 
thority beyond these constitutional provisions can 
be constitutionally exercised.’’ Thus repudiating 
the power of Congress to prohibit the introduction 
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of slavery into the Territories, as claimed by the 
Republicans, and giving a judicial — to the 
doctrine of unfriendly legislation. If any doubt 
exists as to the meaning of the court, it should be 
removed by the additional clause from the same 
decision: 

« We have already said the right of property in a slave 
is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution.” 
. * * “ The rights of property are ynited with 
the rights of persons, and placed on the same grounds, by 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution. And an act of Con- 
gress which deprives a citizen of his liberty or property, be- 
cause he brought his property into a particular Territory 
of the United States, and who had committed no offense 
against the laws, can hardly #e dignified with the name of 
process of law.’’ 

Yet, sir, despite this decision, we are told that 
** the right of the people at any time, while in a 
territorial condition, to make a slave Territory or 
a free Territory, is perfect and complete under’’— 
what? The Constitution? No such power can 
be found in that instrument, under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court. That power the court 
denies. here, then, do these advocates of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty get this power, that over- 
rides constitutions and decisions and laws—this 
*‘Aaron’s rod, that swallows up all other rods?”’ 
I commend their answer to my southern Dem- 
ocratic friends: ‘‘ under the ccadidaaiien 
bill,’’? which the Cincinnati platform recognizes 
as a cardinal principle of Democratic faith. I al- 
lude to it here in no partisan spirit; my object is 
a higher and nobler one. 
loving the institutions of the sunny South, and 
desiring to transmit them unimpaired to my chil- 
dren, I call upon members of my own party, and 
ask them to ignore every candidate and every plat- 
form that will notand does not recognize the con- 
stitutional rights of every portion of my Union. I 
invoke the Democratic party South no longer (for 
the sake of party unity and party success) to be 
satisfied with what Senator lverson terms ‘ the 
wretched uncertainties and unmeaning generalities 
of the Kansas bill, and the thousand ils of which 
it has been the prolific soureg@’ nor ** with apocry- 
phal sentences strung together, meaning anything 
or everything or nothing, as one chooses to con- 
strue them,’’ as Senator Brown styles your Cin- 
cinnati platform; which is ‘* insulting to our in- 
telligence with its northern and southern sides.”’ 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My colleague has seen 
proper to givesomeadvice to the Democratic party 
of the State of Georgia, in reference to what course 
we should pursue touching the presidential race. 
I desire now to ask my colleague whether or not 
he will insist that his own candidate for the Presi- 
dency shall be in favor of the protection of slave 
property in the Territories? ask my colleague 
if he is at this time prepared to say that he will 
vote for no candidate for the Presidency unless 
that candidate is in favorof the protection of slave 
property in the Territories? 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I am ready to answerany 
question that relates to the interests of the South, 
or the rights of my people; and I say that I, for 
one, will vote for no man for the Presidency who, 
when it is needed, will deny me the right of pro- 
tection to slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. fam not the adviser of 
my political party, because lam one of those who 
have just commenced to taste the drippings of the 
sanctuary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire that we may get 
together. Ido not wish my colleague to answer 
** when it is needed,’’ but to meet the question in 
such a way that his answer will definitely settle 
the question. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. One of the earliest im- 
pressions left upon my mind by the teachings of 
my aged father, was never to cross the river be- 
fore we came to the bridge; and whenever the 
time arrives that it is necessary for me to give or 
withhold my vote for aman who will deny me 
that protection, the gentleman will not find me 
wanting. 

And now, as the gentleman has put me upon 
the stand, | want to ask him a question. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. I must insist that the gen- 
tleman has not answered my question; and as I 
propounded it in good faith, and under the belief 
that my colleague would have answered that he 


As a southern man, | 
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was in favor of protecting slave property in the 
Territories, and that he would have met the ques- 
tion promptly and at once, I asked it. am 
ready to answer any question the gentleman may 
put to me touching protection in the Territories. 
Mr. HARDEMAN. I said in my speech— 
and the gentleman would have heard it if he had 
listened—that I claimed that right. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. lLasked my colleague the 
uestion for the reason that | want to see my 
State united, and do not want to see any difference 
of opinion among the members of Congress from 
Georgia, touching the slave question. 
colleague again, will he vote for any man for the 
Presidency who is not in favor of protecting slave 
property in the Territories ? 
Mr. HARDEMAN. 


not; that if, when the time came, when this pro- 





I would not vote for him. I said it to my people, 
and I say it again. I would like to know why it 
is that we should legislate before the time comes. 
‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
Now I did not expect this colloquy with my 
| colleague; but now that I have got him on the 
stand, I would ask him, entertaining the views we 
do, and the views which most of his party enter- 
tained in Georgia during the recent canvass on 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, squatter sov- 
ereignty, or Douglasism, whether the honorable 
gentleman would vote for StepuHen A. Dovatas, if 
nominated by the Charleston convention? 
Mr.CRAWFORD. I say to my colleague, in 
reference to the Charleston nomination, that, 
whenever it is made, and the other candidates are 





not until then. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Then [am glad I have 
converted the gentleman to one of my positions; 
that he will not cross the river until he gets tothe 
bridge. As I said before, I did not allude to this 
subject in a partisan spirit; but I made the appeal 
because the union of these States is endangered; 
and the only way we can restore confidence and 
repose is by a strict observance of the Constitu- 
tion, and an unqualified recognition of the rights 
of the States. Sectionalism must cease, aggres- 
sions must be checked, and constitutional equality 
| restored and respected, or the people, irritated and 
exasperated by the promises of parties, will no 
longer regard ours as a Government of protection. 
For years, sir, the bow of promise has arched our 
political horizon, but to-day, clouded and obscured 
we no longer look upon its circling splendors. As 
| an American citizen, who would avert the dangers 
that threaten my country, | implore men of all par- 
ties so to legislate that these agitations may cease, 
and quiet and peace be restored to our distracted 
country. For, sir, if moderation does not con- 
trol our counsels, if an observance of the laws does 
not mark our actions, then will our Government 
be a failure, the hope of civil liberty become ex- 
tinguished, and the volume of our history will be 
**indexed and closed.’’ Heaven avert this melan- 
choly calamity ;and may our country, blessed with 
the smiles of an approving Providence, continue 
her ownward march, prospering and to prosper, 
until the nations of the earth of a truth shall say 

ower dwells upon her mountains and greatness 
legen among her forests and her hills. 





THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY L. DAWES, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 12, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whoie on the 

state of the Union— 

Mr. DAWES said: 

Mr. Cuairman: In the first week of the ses- 
| sion, and before the early mutterings of the storm 
| which raged for more than forty days about this 
Capitol had reached the ear of the nation, a dis- 
_ tinguished member from Alabama (Mr. Curry] 

startled the country with the appalling announce- 
| ment that the Republic was holding its breath. 
| This alarming declaration stirred for a moment 
the already fluttering pulse of a sensitive people, 
| and, but for its constant repetition upon this floor 











Iask my | 


I have stated that I would | 


tection was needed, and he flinched from that duty, | 


in the field, I will determine upon my course, and | 
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OF 


Ho. 
|| bythe sensationists who live in the 
|| mosphere of this tempest, would stil! 
all that serious consideration to which e 
and sincerity originally commended it. 
sir, that the storm has passed away, and the R 
public, emerging into the clear blue sky of min. 
passioned reason, gives on every side unmistak. 
able evidence that it still breathes, I have »,, 
sought the floor to controvert the fact or sea = 
for the cause of so direful a peril, in the very . _ 
of which the nation has so lately been discoverce 
The gentleman apprised the country as wal , 
_ the primal cause as of the terrible effect, and, y h 
| the same earnestness and sincerity which mask . 

his course here, declared that “ the rea| sale op 
the agitation of the public mind, the radix of the 
excitement, is the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
North—the conviction that property in m . 
sin and a crime.”’ 

Not wishing to deny, but, on the other } 
assuming and recognizing the fact thus stated, ths, 
there does exist in all the North, so deep-seated 
that it nary be termed radical, and so firy 
as to be fundamental, the conviction that property 
in man is a sin and a crime, I have thought inn 
brief hour might be best occupied in discussing i), 
question: How has and how ought this conviction ;, 
be met ? 

A preliminary inquiry, indispensable to a ¢:. 
isfactory answer, suggests itself at the threshold 
Whence came, and of how long standing, jg )), 
conviction, the very existence of which now seems 
to peril the Republic? Men who stumble ypoy 
it treat it as something new. They start jack 
from it as from a new dogma—the offspring oj 
some maudlin philanthropy, some attenuated, 
transcendental philosophy, some sickly sey). 
mentality, born of the hour, bent on mischief, anq 
eager to overturn and subvert. It is condemyed 
as the creed of the reformer, and the war-cry of thy 
innovator. Against it, as against the sacrilegious 
hand of an invader, is thrust that other doctrine, 
that slavery is not only not a sin and acrime, but 
is morally, socially, and politically, a positiv: 
good, ‘*the highest type of civilization;” “ op- 
nobling to both the white and the black.” And 
this is pushed forward as if it were an old canon 
of the church, or an old defender of the ancient 
household gods of the Republic, arrayed in the 
habiliments of conservatism and peace. It is of 
these two conflicting, radically antagonistic, and 
fundamentally hostile ideas that | propose to 
speak. 

Whether the contact of these two different the- 
ories in politics, social condition, morality, and 
religion, will prove to be ‘‘an irrepressible con- 
flict of opposing and enduring forces,’’ it is not 
in -_ way to inquire; for words and phrases, 
like the clothes we put on, wear out and are laid 
aside when they can no longer serve the uses to 
which they are applied. To the politician, who 
finds food for his intellect, and inspiration for his 
ambition, in beating the dust out of the old clothes 
he picks up by the wayside, I turn over this cast- 
off garment of the member of this House from 
Virginia, [Mr. Pryor,] and of the great Senator 
from the State of New York, (Mr. Sewano. 
They have both, each in his own felicitous lan- 
guage, pronounced this contact of these two av- 
tagonistic ideas to be a conflict of opposing forces, 
and, from the profound depths of their philose- 
phic and caeuinile minds, they have both pre- 
dicted that, in the nature of things, there can be 
no peace in thisconflict. They have both prop- 
esied that it is to go on till the one shall preva! 
over the other—till the whole nation shall come 
to know and feel and acknowledge, in a living, 
active, practical faith, either that slavery, 8 's 
the prophecy of the one, shall be confessed of ®! 
to be a positive good, sanctioned by the Dive 
command, approved by the wisdom of experien’, 
a blessing alike to the master and slave, and ye 
to be universal—or, as is predicted by the other, 
all, with one assent, shall pronounce it a sin and 
a crime before God and man; a withering, blight 
ing curse to the earth it rests upon, and the met 
ae walk its surface; from under which the na- 
tion shall yes lift itself to the plane of universa 
freedom. The Virginian has clothed his vat 
nations in the following language, at once deyov' 
and militant : 

« Repeatedly have we asked the North, ‘ has not the ¢ 
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+ of universal liberty failed ? 


ee intolerable ? and do not 


seciety 
a you pr : : 
mens ?yhis gloomy silence is another conclusive proot 
. - to the many other conclusive evidences we had tur- 
Mee tpat free society, in the long run, is an impracticable 
nishet society. It is everywhere starving, demoralized, 
a : insurreetionary, moribund.”’ * * * * 
uP ‘ly. humanity, and Christianity, alike forbid the ex- 
: asion of the evils of free society to new people and com- 


, generauions. . 
ing & ‘continues our philosopher, on the other hand,] sla- 


unnatural, immoral, irreligious, it cannot stand. 
ruth. and is sure at last to prevail. Nature is the 


very be 
Nature ist 


rive expression of God’s will, and men are not Jong per- 
active | 


ted to violate that will. If slavery be not the right, the 
ith ful form of society, it will notendure long. Butit has 
| Sd already for countless ages, and now covers nine 
ving of the World. Public opinion has become well nigh 
: nipotent. ‘|’ wo opposing and conflicting forms of society 
-ynot, among civilized men, coexist and endure. The one 


sive way, and cease to exist; the other become univer- | 
LUSe Rt . 


If free society be unnatural, immoral, unchristian, it 


wat fall, and give Way to a social system old as the world, | 


yniversal as man. The war between the two systems js 
vant iin Europe and America, and will continue torage. It 
iz awar of extermination. It is the war of God and nature 
amaiust her violators. The issue will soon show who are 


those violators, and who are fighting the battle of the true 
” * * * 

faitl 

men 


Richmond Enquirer, January 22, 


1856. 


; “the greatest, most mo- | 
tous battle in which mankind ever yet engaged.’’— | 


In contrast with this bellicose piety of the Vir- | 


sinian, 1 place the calm and philosophic specula- 
tions of - New York Senator, who thus with 
truthfulness, though with less of warlike ** rage,’’ 
describes the same contest: 


“Hitherto, the two systems have existed in different | 


States, but side by side within the American Union. ‘This 
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Are not the evils of | 
most thinking men ¢ 
opose to subvert and reconstruct it?’ Still no | 
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The Slavery Question 


— Mr, Dawes. 


slaveholding; 


the other, all free. It is the por- 
tentous calamity of these times, that to embrace 
the dark and dismal faith of the Virginian, is, in 
perversion of all sense and truth, hailed as De- 
mocracy; while to imbibe the hopeful and glo- 
rious inspiration of the Senator, is, in equal per- 
version of termsand of truth, denouncedas treason. 
It is no part of my present purpose to discuss the 
probabilities of this issue. 


tainty and rapidity to which every hour is giving 
new strength. 


I turn to the contemplation of some of the char- | 
| acteristics of this mighty struggle. 


The great 


The sure logic of | 
events is moving on to its solution with a cer- | 


mistake of this conflict of opposing ideas, embit- | 
| tering and misleading al! involved in it, is the un- 


blushing assertion, maintained with an effrontery 


equaled only by its falsity, that the all-pervading 


sentiment of the North, that human bondage isa 
sin and a crime, is a new dogma. 


| itis the kindred falsehood, which arrogates the 


\| right to clothe in the garb of conservatism and 


peace this last great encroaching pretense of sla- 
very, that it is a boon and a blessing to society. 
It is neither conservatism nor peace, but invasion 
and subversion. The conviction that property in 
man is a sinanda crime,encountered in its march 
northward by the slave power, in a resistance so 


|| persistent as to be pronounced by the gentleman 


as happened because the Union is a contederation of | 
States. But inanother aspect, the United States constitute | 


only one nation. Increase of population, which is filling 
tie States out to their very borders, together with a new and 
extended network of railroads and other avenues, and an 
internal commerce Which daily becomes more intimate, is 
rapidly bringing the States into a higher and more pertect 
social unity or consolidation. ‘Thus these antagonistic sys- 
tems are continually coming into closer contact, and col- 
lision results. 

“ Shall | tell you what this collision means? 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 
ested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mis- 
take the ease aliogether. It is anirrepressible conflict be- 





tween opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the || ° ; oa 
| hour in reproducing the evidence, so positive, so 


United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
enurely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor na 

ton. 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana, will ultimately be 
tlled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- 
come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York 
mustagain be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture, 


They who 


| naticism or delusion. 


| gave it voice, 


from Alabama to be the cause and root of all our 
trouble, is no new doctrine, born of northern fa- 
It is older than the Repub- 
lic, and was the deep-seated convié¢tion of the 
signers of the Declaration and the framers of the 
Constitution, when the nation began its existence. 


And like unto | 


It was here then, and it was everywhere in the | 


country. The statesman, the divine, the forum, 
the pulpit, the press, the school, the fireside, all 
Le who denies it, puts behind him 


|| the recorded opinions of the times, and shuts his 


and to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York | 
become once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls | 


ofmen. [tis the failure to apprehend this great truth that 


induces somany unsuccessful attempts at final compromise 
between the slave and free States ; and itis the existence of 
this great fact that renders all such pretended compromises, 
When made, vain and ephemeral.’ —Rochester Speech, 1858. 


Such, as it appears to these two statesmen, is 
the nature of this conflict. They differ as to the 
result, but they agree as to the character of the 
struggle. In all the essential characteristics of 
this great antagonism, they stand side by side, 
and only in their prophecy as to what shall be 
the final issue do they part company. The rash 


aidimpetuous Virginian, born beneath the blessed | 


auspices Of the institution of slavery, his tender 
ear charmed with the music of the clanking sym- 


bols of its beauty, and his mature ambition nursed | 


and fed with the milk of its fondling, believes 
that slave labor will ultimately triumph over free 
labor; that capital must and will own labor, and 
‘iat the irresistible progress of events, and the 
tendency of the whole nation, is to slavehold- 
ing 
of New York—alike confident, and more hope- 
ful; it may be, because reared amid the bracing 
influences of free institutions, and taught from 
early infancy that their blessings should descend, 
like the dew of hearen, on all alike; and that in 


the rights, privileges, and immunities of the citi- || 


he equipoised and philosophic statesman | 


zen, those institutions should be no more a re- | 


Specter of persons than is the God his 
Worship—rejoices in the belief that, in this con- 


eople | 


test, free labor will ultimately triumph over slave | 


labor: that capital and labor, mutually dependent, 
shall serve and bless and adorn each other; and 
that the march of events is onward and upward 
to that higher plane of universal freedom. Such 
is the future for this nation which opens on the 
one side and the other to the prophetic ken of 
these two Statesmen. 


New Serrrs—No. 15. 


With the eye of his faith, | 


the one beholds all these States, in the future, || recent eulogy upon his deceased predecessor, out | practical creed of the nation—has, in its march to 


Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina, || 


eyes to the evidences emblazoned on every page 
of the early history of the country and the Gav. 
ernment. 

I do not propose to consume any portion of my 


entirely concurrent, and so ample, which abounds 
on every hand in the pathway this nation has 
trod, from infancy to the fullness of stature, that 
slavery is a political, social, and moral evil—a 
curse, and nota blessing. Spread upon the de- 


bates of the present session, from the lips of the | 


fathers and of the early statesmen of every sec- 


'| tion of the country, stand, uncontradicted and 


undenied, their recorded conviction that property 


in man isa sin and acrime. I shall content my- | 


self with reproducing, from this mass of testi- 
mony now upon the record, the confession made 


| in our hearing, by two of the most zealous ex- 
| pounders of that opposite and antagonistic doc- 


trine, that slavery is a moral, social, and political 
good—from their lips I produce the confession, 


GLOBE. 


both of the early conviction and the change which | 


these times have wrought, even upon slaveholders 
themselves. One of the Senators from Virginia, 


| [Mr. Mason,] in a recent debate, thus admits the 


| change of opinion in the whole South, and states | 


the conclusion to which a new faith has brought 
them: 


‘¢ What I meant to say the other day,and what I think I 


did say, was this: that because of the agitation by one por- | 
tion of this Union on the question of the abolition of slavery, | 
| the mind of the South had been browght more deeply and 


considerately to ponder upon it; the mind of the South had 
been brought by that agitation to look further into the con- 
dition of slavery, and into the consequences that resulted 


|} from it; and I was satisfied that the mind of the South had 


undergone a change to this great extent: that it was now 
almost the universal belief in the South, not only that the 
condition of African bondage in their midst was the best 
condition to which the African race had ever been sub 
jected, but that it had the effect of ennobling both races— 
the white and the black.” 


A colleague of that Senator in this House, [Mr. 
Prror,] to whose opinions upon this subject | 


| have before had occasion to allude, has gone fuf- 


ther, and has not only confessed the change which 


| slaveholders have experienced, but has been en- 


abled to fix the precise time and cause of the 
change. According to him, sir, this pentecostal 


| conversion of slaveholders to the pious glory of 


their own system was caused by a diseovery made 
by an exploring expedition among the catacombs 
of Virginia, within the present generation. Ina 
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of which even southern conservatism could not 
keep the agitauon of this subject, he invoked the 
admiration of mankind upon the boldness and 
sagacity of that predecessor in stifling the anti- 
slavery impulses of the Virginia convention of 

1832, and then proceeds in this wise: 

“ Afterward, by common consent, the extravagances of 
a popular panic were covered with a vail of oblivion. But 
the effect of that interesting episode in the history of Vir 
ginia was not so evanescent and inconsequential. For 
the first time, citizens of a slaveholding community were 
driven, by the apparent insecurity of the system, to explore 
its foundations ; and with a result for which very tew per 
sons were prepared. In contravention of traditional ideas, 
it was discovered and demonstrated that negro slavery, 
instead of being an accidental evil, which men tolerate 
merely for want of a practicable remedy, is an institution 
which exists in virtue of the most essential human interests, 
and the highest sanctions of the moral law. From that day, 
the slaveholder stood on surer and more solid ground. Froim 
that day, his conscience being clear, and his judginent con 
vinced, he renounced the expedients of apology and exten 
uation, and planted himself on the impregnable basis of 
reason and right.’’ 

It is the attempt to force this conversion upon 
the whole nation which has kindled, and is still 
fanning, the flames of civil discord. Itis an old 
method of propagating a new faith, one which has 
broken down and failed everywhere else, and must 
meet with like discomfiture here. It is the re- 
sistance encountered in the work of driving out 
of the judgment and conscience of the entire na- 
tion the old deep-seated conviction that property 
in man is a sin and a crime, and enthroning the 
new dogma that slavery is a blessing, which is 
the cause, the radix, of all agitation and com- 
motion in the land. Fire and the fagot even 
have proved impotent, though backed by stand- 
ing armies, when invoked as instrumentalities 
for the propagation of the holy religion itself; 
and the flames they have kindled have only licked 
up and consumed those who fanned them. 

* Man never was, and never will be, forced to be- 
lieve anything. That slavery isa sin anda crime, 
the propagandist admits is a conviction of the 
judgment and heart of the North, and, tll lately, 
of the whole nation; yet he fails altogether to treat 
it assuch. If this faith in which the northern 
heart and soul has grown up—the faith of then 
fathers and of yours—is ever to give place to one, 
not only new, but scarce yet secure in its domin- 
ion over the southern mind even, by what means 
is this change to be accomplished? By what ia- 
strumentalities is the reason of a whole people to 
be subjugated, its conscience conquered, and its 
faith extinguished? He who rises up to teach a 
new system of morals, a new standard of ethics, 
would do well, before he lays a ruthless hand 
upon the pillars of ancient belief, or thrusts it 
underneath the foundation-stones of unshaken 
convictions, to first count the cost, and, from a 
careful survey of the whole field of polemics, to 
select, and, from the whole store-house of human 
experience and wisdom, te direct and command 
an agency potent enough for his Herculean un- 
dertaking. A conviction can never be driven out 


| of a man until his whole nature shall be changed, 


and he ceases to be a man. Chainsand the dun- 
geon—yea, stripes, and tortures, and the stake, 
even—have only served to build up, to strength- 
en, and to glorify that they have been marshaled 
to exterminate. The blood of the martyrs is no 
more the seed of one church than of another. A 
man’s limbs, his muscles, his body, and, if need 
be, his life, may yield to force; but his judgment, 
his conscience, his convictions, never ! 

The history of the world contains no instance 
of a people who have yielded up the convictions 
of an cullaioasd judgment and an honest con- 
science to the terror of threats and physical force. 
Yet these, and more vain than these, are the tn- 
strumentalities chosen, by the apostles of the new 
and sweeping doctrine that slavery is, in and of 
itself, a boon and a blessing, to subvert in us the 
faith taught us by their fathers and ours—a faith 
in which, till our day, the united voice of the 
whole nation concurred, and which found its mos! 
earnest supporters and its sincerest disciples among 
those to whom experience was a daily preacher. 
For, be it remembered, throughout all this con- 
troversy, that the doctrine that slavery isa sceil, 
moral, and political good—a doctrine which now 
threatens the overthrow of the Government, If 
need be, to establish itself as the dominant, living, 
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its present arrogantand defiant position met with 


no Opposition so serious as the recorded testimony | 


of southern statesmen themselves; men who, 


while beneath the shadow of the institution of | 


slaveryatself, still spoke of the things they saw 
and knew in a language which cannot be misun- 
derstood. They all, with one accord, and witha 
concurrent and solemn testimony swelling into a 
volume, pronounced the institution of ery an 
unmitigated wrong, a blighting curse to the land 
it rests upon, a sinand w crime in the people who 
gather its guilty fruits. 

~ And what are the instrumentalities invoked to 
dislodge the deep-seated, conscientious conviction 
of the lifetime as whole people, and install in its 
place the dogma which this day seeks to cover 
with the mantle of religion the foul deformity 
which stalks in hideous nakedness through all the 
land where slavery dwells? Threats are the po- 
tent enginery of these times and of this work, and 
the conversion of the nation is to be achieved by 
the irresistible agency of terror. ‘The whole com- 
plex machinery now In active operation ata thou- 
sand stand-points, covering its movements by 
every device and pretense which human ingenu- 
ity and hypocrisy can invent, and concealing its 
true character as its moves on with stealthy tread 
to its purposes, has but one ruling principle and 
controlling motive-power—and thatis, the power 
to work upon the fears of the people, at whatever 
avenue of approach it may select. By force, and 
not by argument, is this conviction to be driven 
out, and its place usurped. The slow process of 
reason 1s to be discarded, and the surer one of sub- 
jugation adopted in its stead. ‘The spirit of prop- 
agation, now bold and defiant as an army with 
banners, and now as subtle and soft in its tread 
as the velvet fovt-fall of the cat, still molds its 
protean shape to every similitude the exigencies 
of such aservice may require. Whether it be the 
gorgon head of disunion, which rises upon this 
floor and threatens treason till timid conservatism 
quakes and quails, or whether it be lean and lank 
non-intercourse, under whose auspices the whole 
manufacturing energy of a great State has culmi- 
nated in two suits of gray homespun, flaunted in 
these Halls into the very face of faint-hearted trade, 
or whether it be the political seer, holding up his 
horoscope to the gaze of the wondering, till sim- 
pheity turns pale and shudders when it is bidden 
to read, magnified and horrified in his magic lan- 
tern, the painted words, ** ‘Tis 1s THE BEGINNING 
oF THE END’’—whatever shape it assumes, what- 
ever avenue it approaches, whatever ume or occa- 
sion it seizes upon, or form it puts on, it is one and 
the same thing—an attempt te converta whole peo- 
ple to a new and detested and infamous dogma, by 
appeals to its fears. 

Foremost and loudest among these threats are 
those denominated political threats, made in the 
Halls of Congress, and faintly echoed back from 
feebler lungs at a distance. During the two 
months’ contest for Speaker, the Representatives 
of the Democratic party openly proclaimed upon 
this floor their purpose to commit treason, and 
rend asunder the Government they have sworn 
to support, unless we abandoned the faith of our 
fathers and bowed down before this new divinity 
their own hands had created. Blistering the official 
records of this House, stands the open threat of 
the masters of the Democratic purty, that, if called 
by the people to render an account of their stew- 
ardship, if summoned by the ballot to surrender 
the reins of Government to a Republican Presi- 
dent, sooner than obey that summons, they would 
raze this Government * from turret to foundation 
stone.’’ And then, with the coolness of brass, 
they call upon us to come to their rescue, and 
save them from committing treason, by abstaining 
ourselves from the exercise of our constitutional 
rights in choosing a Speaker of this House or a 
President of the United States. 

He whe exercises the elective franchise at the 
bidding of another, is himself a slave; and he who 
dictates when and how that franchise shall be 
exercisedy is the master. Yet the masters of ne- 
gro slaves, and of the Democratic party, have the 
brazen effrontery to propose to northern freemen 
this degrading slavery, as the only condition upon 
which they will omit the commission of treason 


APPENDIX 


_and thus put his vote, his am, and the con- || 
ils life, in the keeping | 


themselves, and suffer the Union to continue. || 


The man who will bend te this impudent threat, |, northern conviction, and then judge o 
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scientious convictions of 
of another, has already a collar about his neck, 
and needs no change of condition, but only of 
color,to adornaplantation. He never performed 
an act under a menace who did not compromit 
his honor. And he, among northern men, who 





turns cither to the right or to the left because of | 


this threat, and does not the rather move right on 
upon the line of his duty, with a firmer step and 
a higher brow, so long as itis held in terrorem 
over his head, is a craven of too little spirit to be 
a freeman, and of too poor material to be a slave. 
These are arguments to which it as little becomes 
a freeman to listen, as it does a patriot to offer 
them. ‘They will bring home to their authors no 
other fruit than discomfiture anddismay. They 
will have no other effect upon those to whom they 
are addressed, than to make more universal and 
seted the conviction that slavery, out of whose 
womb they issue, is indeed the mother of sin and 
crime. 

Cooperating with the treasonable threat to de- 


stroy,if not permitted to control, the Government, | 


and employed for the same ulumate purpose, is 
that aimed at trade—the commercial, the merce- 
nary threat. There is to be no more trade by 
the new converts with the old sinners, tll the old 
altars are pulled down, and the black god of sla- 
very is installed in every northern sanctuary, to 
receive the homage of freemen. 

Those who cannot be driven with the threat of 
disunion are to be approached with a price. The 
Scribes and the Pharisees of this day count out 
their thirty pieces of silver, and the Judases are 
notwanting. Public advertisement is made upon 
what terms exemption can be purchased from 
the consequences which hang upon this threat. 
Southern agents traverse northern cities, and con- 
fessionals are constituted at the principal marts 
of business, to which, with an eye to the main 
chance, the trembling penitents flock, and absolu- 
tion from the heresy of their lives is vouchsafed 
for a consideration. Straightway the names of 
the penitents are inscribed on the white roll, and 
their wares commended to the patronage of the 
faithful; while all who slight these offered terms 
of reconciliation, and, refusing to pay the price, 
turn their indifferent footsteps away from the 
portals of this confessional, awake only to read 
their names in the black list, and to find ti_cir goods 
doomed to encounter the chilling neglect of the 
devotees of this new faith. 

But competition in this,as in all other business 
transactions, is likely to overdo this new method 
of converting a whole people from the errors of 
its life oT the argumentof the ledger and percent- 
age. Already southern speculators in conscien- 
tious scruples, with advertising circulars and in- 
dulgence-brokers scattered all over the North, have 
offered so easy terms, and made the way to mer- 
cantile salvation so broad, that not only is the 
market overstocked, but the quality of the article 
is greatly cheapened. And now, a new convert 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line falls forthwith 
below par, and passes at once into the uncurrent 
circulation of the country. Have men engaged in 


this forcible-feeble crusade upon the business of | 


the North for opinion’s sake ever stopped to con- 


sider how beneficial would have been the results || 


achieved by this process, had it proved ever so 
successful? Have they failed to see that in this 
traffic they are purchasing only those who are for 
sale? When a man has sold himself once, the pro- 
cess becomes easier, and the price less, asthe temp- 
tations multiply, unul he becomes a drug in the 
market, and can find no purchaser. A man’s 
honor, like a woman’s virtue, once stained, sinks 
beyond recovery. And he who will sell his princi- 
ples with his dry goods, and box up both together 


for a southern market, has lost only the opportu- || 


nity to have underbid Judas himself, and to have 
robbed him at once of his silver and his infamy. 


The community or party which, for the sake | 


of mere numbers, takes such venality to its em- 
brace, is far behind, in political wisdom, that pol- 


icy which, to people new States, opens prison | 


doors, and pollutes the current of life with the 
pestiferous rottenness of the old. Let not the 


South deceive itself, but let it look at the means |! 
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They who trust the professional Union-say,.. 
of the North, while turning panic to profit and 
emg into merchandise before their eyes é 
| blindly and stupidly leaning on a broken ; = 
_ which will most assuredly pierce the side, TY 
| kind of traffic, like every other, will seek the | na 
| market; and those principles which are sold a. 
_ day with the box of goods shipped for the fa 
ern trade, will as soon go to any other section 
and pander to any other prejudice or Brice’ 
whenever the demand or the percentage wl) ;,,. 
tify the shipment in that direction. Ships — 
| freighted always sail before the wind. Eyey , or 
the emissaries sent North to propagate this yy... 
faith, with the Dred Scott decision for a Bij), «. 
one hand, and an ink-horn and book in the other. 
going from door to door, and from city to city. an, 
holding up before timid, slinking selfishness »),, 
alternative of submission to the one or q |). 
record in the other, are being mocked by tho «. 
and slippery converts, whose absolution feo os y 
pocket with so much ‘ national conseryatiy. 
unction. And before the shadow of these polities) 
colporteurs has disappeared from the countine. 
room, the costof this mercanule salvation is addy 
like freight and cartage, to the next bill, or, jt poy 
be, to the next dozen bills of goods sent, Lalo) 
**sound,’’ back to that mart which buys only 
those who sell their principles and wares tozet)o, 
Thus it is that this tax upon proofs of politica! 
viety, Which seems so grievous to be borne, cores 
yack, multiplied manifold, from out the very eos 


and 


' 





fers of the arrogant and domineering slave powey 
into the pocket of the northern devotee, kncelins 
southward, behind his own counter. , 
But there is a law which governs trade, stronger 
than politics or parties, and indifferent alike t 
threats afd entreaties; and that is the law of pr f. 
its. Men will buy where they buy cheapest, and 
sell where they can sell best. No human enact. 
ment hasever yetannuiled this controlling rule of 
trade; no human device has ever yet proved itself 
sufficient to cope with or circumvent it, and no 
danger has seemed appalling enough to altogether 
check it. This law has pushed the search for 
| wealth into every quarter of the globe, and into 
the face of every peril. It has plowed tho Arctic 
ice up to the polar sea, and has confronted the 
cannibal beneath the southern cross.  Pesitile: 
| has failed to stay its venturous footsteps, and war 
itself is but a summons to a richer harvest, to be 
gathered from beneath the smoke and dust of 
| tramping armies. How foolish and futile, thea, 
for a little country newspaper in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, or a Lilliputian copartnership in Richmond, 
Virginia, to level popguns and hurl paper anathe- 
mas, arrayed in black or white, as the pay may 
| be, against the universal trading world, moving 
on in one beaten pathway, guided by one all-cov- 
| trolling, unflinching, unrelaxing law, which heeds 
| no more than the idle wind the tempest of the 
| hour. And thus it proved, that during all this 
|| time that the nation has been holding its breath, 
and the politicians wasting theirs, the account 
current has shown more southern trade at New 
|| York, at Boston, at Lynn, and at every other 
| northern mart, than during any other correspond- 
| Ing period for the last quarter of a century. 
|| But as these devices, wherewith to displace the 
long-settled conviction of the northern conscience, 
| that slavery is a sin and a crime, and install ini's 
| place the revolting and damning dogma that jus* 
'| tifies and sanctifies and blesses it—as these de- 
|| vices one after another fail, and pass to the wreck 
|| of human contrivances, in contravention of the 
immutable and immovable laws of justice and 
right, others are resorted to with a bolder hand 
and a fiercer spirit. Liberty of thought and of 
| speech is assaulted by the cohorts of slavery prop- 
_agandism, with a fury equal only to that which, 
in a better cause, and for its very deliverance, 
'| revolutionary France, struck off together the fet- 
ters of the press and the head of the monarch who 
forged them. If men will not, for the sake ot 
saving slaveholders from committing treason, Nor 
| even that they themselves may fatten on southern 
trade, give up the faith of their fathers, and the 
|, inbred solemn convictions of their own souls that 
| the fruit of human bondage is only evil, and (ist 
continually, then, by all the powers of the whole 


; : . - ; le 
through which it seeks northern support against || slave kingdom and its northern allies, they "04 


f its value. | not give utterance to the thoughts within them. 
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[he press that offends against this self-consu- 
eae d consorship is sunk beyond fathom, and the 
yar himself, who persistently claims and clings 
aa * ~onstitational covenant that bids him speak, 
ee the nauon shall hear, is shot down and made 
ei ior dogs. Mails are rifled, and an army of 
-oyntry postmasters, with their subalterns, well 
hy as large as that which followed the fortunés 
y absolutism on the plains of Solferino, is com- 
aad d by a general order emanating from the 
wotral moving spirit and power, to break the 
caered seal of private correspondence, and com- 
wit to the flames whatever may be found not in 
sarmony with the key-note in which are sung the 
ges and blessings of slavery. ‘The sacredness 
‘person is invaded; and whether men shall travel 
-» safety, no longer depends upon what they do, 
hut what they think, The Constitution, which 
self like a coat of mail around the citizen, 


wraps It 
for his ‘ , 
i him within the broad limits of this Republic, 
cet at naught, and its very joints pierced as 
-tpless gossamer, by the fell spiritof this demon 
»s mad attempt to bend every knee before its 
vip, At its bidding, men repudiate their debts 
od banish their creditors. By its ethics, con- 
“+s with northern men, as with heretics, are 
ijssolved into thin air, and he whose business 
nits call him from a free North, within the 
<hadow of this institution, is tracked from city to 
‘y,and hisevery movement subjected to an espi- 
onage which would disgrace the despotism of Rus- 
ea. and set Franee ina blaze. A northern man 
y to-day roam the world over, outside of the 
ithern States, free in thought and speech, in 
more safety of person than he can inside of them. 
And all this because he will not abjure his fathers’ 
faith and his own, and take to his embrace, with- 
out question, the horrid tenets of a dogma ad- 


s 


Hire 


mitted by its preachers to have been born of the | 


licht and of the spirit which descended upon the 
heads of a chosen few of this generation only. 
But, sir, these instruments of warfare recoil 
m those who use them. ‘These fruits of the 
stitution move the inquiring mind to look at 
tree itself which bears them. ‘These mani- 
(stations of the spirit which animates the system 
very, lead us to look downward, and not up- 
ward, for itsauthor. Every day’s teaching, to 
ich it thus subjects us, but opens our eyes to 
senormities, and drives us from it as from the 
gue. Every day’s experience of the passions 
toments, of the intolerance it begets, of the 
lomination it asserts, and of the crimes it com- 
mits, demonstrates more clearly that its hand is 
against every man’s hand, and that foul-mouthed 
rses follow in its train. 
lassure gentlemen that their work of conver- 
sion, with all the appliances of threats, with all 
blandishments of favor, with all the scourges 
id stripes they have invoked to their aid, is, 
‘ter all, a failure. You may subject us to further 
Xperiment and indignity, for the power 1s in 
your hands. ‘That all-wise Providence, whose 
inscrutable ways are pgst finding out, has, in 
Working out the great purposes of His govern- 
ment, placed this people for a time in your keep- 
ing,as He did of old His chosen people incharge 
ofthe slaveholders of Egypt. Yours is the Ex- 
ecutive and the Supreme Court. Further trial 
with these instrumentalities to bend our knee to 
‘his Moloch awaits us yeta little longer. It may 


| 


vethat this spirit which rules youand us,as it sees 
'.e sands of its power running out, will attempt, 
in its rage, to thrust us still further between the 
patronage and power of the one, and the inexor- 
able decrees of the other, as the incorrigible vic- 
ims of the Spanish Inquisition were bound at 
1ast to the floor of their prison-house, while the 
Walls, on the one side and the oiler, were made 
‘o move towards each other with a slow and silent 
but sure and awful approach, which no human 
agency could stay. But, sir, history tells us that 
even this hellish enginery proved impotent to 
‘rush out the true faith, and served only, in the 
end, to build up and strengthen its pillars. In this 
lope, and in this faith, we bide our time. 

Ve tell you candidly, yet firmly, we will have 
Hone of your institution among us. If you are 
hot content to leave this matter as yonr fathers 
and ours left it, on your heads, not ours, be the 


Consequences. We take thie thing as it came to. 


protection, wherever his footsteps may | 


us, and we will take no more of it. Hug this 
institution to your own bosoms, if you please, 
where your fathers and ours left it, and we will 
not touch so much asa hair of its head. Change 
your own opinions, and spit upon those of your 


| fathers, if it seem well so to do; but you have no 


right to demand any such change in us. You 
may pluck the beards of your fathers; we will bow 
before ours. You may worship new gods; we 
will venerate the old ones. You may call evil 
good, and black ~vhite; but we shall pervert no 
terms, and renounce no self-evident truths. We 
do not question your sincerity; you shall net ours, 

The policy of your fathers and ours was the 
same, and unmistakable; you seek to change, we 
to abide by it. ‘They have set the landmarks; you 
are striving to remove, we to maintain them. 
Let the curse for so doing fall where it belongs. 
You say that you believe slavery to be a bless- 
ing; you can keep it; we cannot deprive you of it. 


| We know freedom to be a blessing past meas- 


ure, and you cannot rob us of it. Let us under- 
stand each other better. You demand that the 
whole policy of the Government, from the first 
morn of its existence, shall be reversed, or you 
will dissolve this Union, and shiver the whole 
fabric to atoms; we demand thatthat whole policy 
shall be maintained, and with it the Unton, and 
the grand old temple, intact from base to pinnacle. 
If you have anything to tear down, on your heads, 
and not ours, will it fall. If you are bent on trea- 
son, upon you, and not upon us, rest the conse- 
quences. We cannot swerve from the right line 
of our pathway, illumined as it is by conscience 
andduty, even though it be to save you from your 
own medion. We cannot dishonor ourselves, lest 
you let fall the ax upon your own heads. Into 
this temple, built by your fathers and ours, we 


, daily enter, and turn our faces to the symbols of 


their wisdom and patriotism, which illustrate and 
adorn its walls on every side. If you follow after 


worship; but suffer us to cling to the ancient pil- 
lars which sustain the ample arches that span us 


all. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. THOMAS B. FLORENCE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovse or RepreseNntAtTIvVEs, 
eIpril 12, 1869. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. FLORENCE said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: If there is any one thing of 


| new and strange gods, be content in your own 


which I am proud, it is in being a member of the | 


Democratic party; in having always been such; 
in possessing the confidence of a large and intel- 


ligent Democratic constituency, who have hon- | 


ored me, on five successive occasions, by electing 
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pose, of differing and different principles; remind- 
ing us of Macbeth’s witcheraft: 
* Black epirits and white, 
Ked spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle ; 
You that mingle may.”’ 
Men who agree in no one thing except to oppose 
and to prostrate the Democratic party—to dishonor 
the memories of Jeflerson aad Jackson, and to 
shake the Union from “turret to foundation 
stone, ‘even if the edifice is too strong for their 
attack. 
A visitor from abroad to this capital at the pres- 
ent session, listening to some of the speeches 


coming from this picbald party—for * -— 8 
the only wear’’—mightcandidly have thought that 


the Democratic party was composed of Jacobins 
and agrarians; while a severer, though perhaps not 
unjustifiable view, would have made him regard 
them as a band of assassins and thieves, demand- 
ing money or life, and practicing upon the des- 
pouc social principles anh governed Schiller’s 
robbers, or prevailed in Gil Blas’s celebrated cav- 
ern bandit. To this sort of abuse the Democ- 
racy is accustomed. Jefferson did not escape it; 
it was lavished upon Jackson, asa tyrant and 
murderer; and that our present Chief Magistrate 
should be beyond its reach could not be expected, 
and perhaps it was but little to be desired. 

My colleague trom the seventeenth district, 
[Mr. McPuerson,] some wecks since, in a well- 
prepared speech, undertook to arraign, almost for 
treason, the Demoeratic members of this House 
for the delay in its organization. My colleague 
is new at the business. He comes froma district 
which is generally represented by one of other 
than his present political faith, and he will, | an- 
ticipate with certainty, be succeeded by one such; 
and he is making the most of his time to estab- 
lish his claim to a high place in the party of phe 
Opposjtion by the most usual and acceptable 
course of fighting the Democratic party on some 
false issue, instead of attempting to assail its prin- 


ciples or to uphold any of his own. If there was 


delay, unnecessary delay, improper delay in the 
organization of this House, with what justice can 
it be charged upon the Democratic party—a party 
confessedly in the minority here, having but very 
few more than a third of ‘the whole number of 


| members upon this floor?. Does he not know that 


me as their Representative here. The Democratic || 


party isa glorious party—established by ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, fostered by Madison and Monroe, 
strengthened and regenerated by Jackson, and 
now sustained by the honored and upright Chief 
Magistrate who fills the Executive chair. It is 


the party of the Constitution, the party of liberty, 


and the party of the Union. No other party can 


justly claim to be the chatmpion of the Constitu- || 


tion, the supporter of the Union, and the defender 
of liberty. ** The tree is known by its fruit;’’ and 
the history of the country for the last sixty years, 
already told by abler tongues than mine, shows— 


incontestably proves—that the Democratic party | 


has always been ‘first and foremost’’ in main- 


taining the Constitution and the laws, and fas | 
thus saved the Union itself, the permanence of |! 
which must depend upon a proper observance of | 


the Constitution, which is the rock of the Union’s 
foundation. To be an accepted member ofa party 
having so glorious a mission, atall times ready to 
perform it, and fulfilling all duties gallantly and 
patriotically, is a high distinction, of which I am 
rightly proud. Yet this Democratic party, dis- 
charging such duties, and so successfully, is an- 


incongruous elements, of no uniformity of pur- 


| tagonized ee ne eee 


this House of Representatives is composed of two 
hundred and thirty-seven members, and that there 
are, all told, buteighty-nine Democratic members, 
or acting with the Democratic party? Is not this 
undentabie fact a sufficient answer to his un- 
founded charge? Unless, by some arithmetical 
process unknown tomy limited education, eighty- 
nine is a majority of two hundred and thirty- 
seven, the idea, it strikes me, 1s as ridiculous as 
itis unfounded in fact, that the Democratic party 
had the power to control the organization of this 
House. Ingenuity may suggest and devise much, 
but it will require a better lawyer than even my 
colleague, for Lacknowledge his merits as such, 
to make a plausible argument in favor of his com- 
plaint. Audacity is sometimes confounded with 
courage; and a bold assertion, with an air of be- 
lief, frequently effects what timid argument can- 
not accomplish. ‘The poet recommended, though 
not exactly as to law— 
** Attempt it boldly and the deed °s half done.’’ 

And I cannot but think that it was upon this prin- 
ciple of ethics that the charge was made. What 
are the facts in addition? 

The Republicans, lacking one er two of an ab- 
solute majority, with several allies in reserve, pre- 


_sented as their candidate the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, who now so ably presides over 


the Committee of Waysand Means; a gentleman 
of undoubted ability, with whom on an important 
committee of the last Congress it was my good 
fortune and pleasure to be associated. This gen- 
tleman, with many others equally misguided, 
some of whom now regret it quite as much as I 
am sure he does, had indorsed and recommended 


| the circulation of an infamous book against sia- 


very, justifying lawlessness and murder. A _res- 
olution was offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Crark,] that any one who had in- 


| dorsed such treasonable doctrines ought not to be 


the Speaker of this House. The balloting showed, 
as was supposed, the chair within the gentlerman’s 
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ultimate reach, though not yet near enough to be 
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_ termined, if they could accomplish it by any 


grasped. Under this pressure an explanation was | 
made that he had recommended the work with- | 
out reading it, and at the request of a fellow-Re- | 
publican; but he did not, from first to last, nor | 


ever until now, so far as I have ever heard, repu- 
diate its doctrines and declare that he dissented 
from them. 
it will not do for him to say that he was not re- 
quired to explain—that his dignity would be im- 
mired by so doing. He felt called upon to do so. 
je did undertake it. He consented tobe putupon 
his defense, hisexculpation, and his answer; when 
he told how he had been induced to sign it. And 
that was the time, that was the occasion which 
one who despises the wretched stuff of Helfer, 
would have gladly seized to disembarrass himself, 
then and forever, of the odium of holding, encour- 
aging, or even tolerating such doctrines. The 
gentleman from Ohio did not do so, and his sun 
went to ihe West. His explanation of how 
the recommendation was obtained was accepted, 
but his refusal to repudiate the doctrines of a book 
which he did not deny he had then read, justified 
and demanded the inference that he approved its 
contents. He stood by the book, and the consti- 
tutional men of the House belonging to the Oppo- 
sition party united with the Democratic vote to 
prevent him, who indorsed Helfer’s views, from 
heing its Speaker. I will show my colleague 
where faction was, and who were the factious. 
‘The constitutional Opposition party presented as 
a candidate the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Mr. Smirn.} The Democrats, loyal to the Con- 
stitution, and desirous of an organization, voted 
for him, and he had votes enough to elect him. 





means, to have one of Helfer’s indorsers for | 


Speaker. Time has been when the Democratic 
party has not had an absolute majority here; but 
never did that party undertake to’compel an or- 
ganization, as did the Republicans. Let these 
facts go to the world; and if the people can and 


from what they have done at all former times; 
and then there might be a fear¥or the peace of 
the Union, which, fortunately, there is, in my 
judgment, no occasion to apprehend now. 

Sut it is charged that the Democrats prevented 
the adoption of the plurality rule. 
terpose my denial—my flat denial; and my col- 
league has no right to charge it. His deductions 
are not logical, nor is such conclusion justified by 
the premises. ‘That the Democrats were opposed 


| will sustain a course such as was pursued by men | 
bent on * rule or ruin,’’ they will act differently | 


To this I in- | 


to such a rule is the fact; it was gotten up for the | 


purpose expressly of electing the gentleman from 


| Ohio, and probably it would, if adopted, have 


effected that purpose; but there was a 9 ad 
opposed to his election, and why shall it be as- 
sumed that any one of them would, by an affirm- 
ative vote on the plurality rule, do what he had 
refused by his vote for Speaker? Whom is it that 
my colleague means to charge with such con- 
temptible cowardice and skulking? 1 do not be- 
lieve there wasany suchone. Every man opposed 
to the gentleman from Ohio would have voted 


against the rule; and it would, it must have been | 


|| defeated. ‘The idea is preposterous that men here 


can be hoodwinked and led blindfolded to sucha 


| vote; and this evidence of Democratic delay in 


He was elected, when there was exhibited ascene | 


such as history cannot parallel, and suchas [ trust 
will forever be the only one of its kind. 

Ny colleague from the second district, [Mr. 
Morats,] who represents a constituency atsached 
to the Union, had voted for the gentleman from 
North Carolina. My colleague was supposed to 
be, par excellence, an American, rather than a Re- 
publican, He proclaimed himself such, and dis- 
avowed the latter; but when my colleague found 


that his own candidate was actually elected, and | 


would be so declared in a few minutes, he per- 
formed the unparalleled act of changing his vote 
to defeat him, and he did effectually accomplish 
that purpose. Was such a thing ever done or 
knewn? Men have changed their votes to effect 
an election; but did any one, except my colleague, 


ever change his vote for the purpose of defeating | 
the very man for whom he himself had voted? | 
This act shook confidence in the American profes- | 


sions of my colleague, and showed him inclined 
to wear the black feather. His act was bold, and 
he could not be accused of the white feather. 
While on this subject, let me say—for I want to 
square accounts as | proceed—that his excuse was 


as greata mistake as either the vote or the change. | 
My colleague said that the gentleman from North | 


Carolina was not a tariff man; which he knew, if 
atall, quite as well before he voted for him as when 
he changed his vote; but such is not the fact, as 
was manifested by the votes of the gentleman from 
North Carolina some few days after in favor of 
the introduction of the tariff bill of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. Having thus taken from 
one of my colleagues the American, or while mask, 


and disclosed the Republican, or dark features, I | 


will proceed further with this matter of organiza- 
tion. 


The near approach to the election of a national | 


man of the Opposition party foreed the Repub- 
licans to change their tactics, to haul down the 
Helfer flag, and to present one free from this 
taint, who Was immediately elected—a result that 
they had been told could be effected at any time 
that they would consent to withdraw the indorser 
of Helfer’s book; which they, with a bad grace, 
were ultimately compelled to do. Upon whom, 
then, rests the responsibility of delaying the or- 
ganization of this House? It can be as truly 
ascribed to the southern Opposition, to the few 


anti-Lecompton men who could not succumb io | 


’” 


‘©The Impending Crisis,’’ as to the Democratic 
members; but the truth is, and the people of the 


country will so urfderstand it, it was delayed by | 


those who could have organized it whenever they 
chose, as they ultimately did, but who were de- 


organization fails intruth. Giving men éredit for 
ordinary intelligence and some honesty, I assert 
that every member who was opposed to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio would just as soon have voted 


| for him directly as have voted for him indirectly, 


in voting for the plurality rule; for the responsi- | 


bility of the vote would be the same. 

The propriety, indeed, constitutionality of such 
a rule, is very questionable to my mind. Ona 
»revious occasion, in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
| resisted the adoption of the plurality rule and 
voted against it, as l ever will while [ continue 
to be a member of Congress. If the duty of a 
Speaker was merely to preside over our delibera- 


| tions and to preserve order, the selection would 





} 
| 


be unimportant; but the power and patronage of 
the Speaker are very great. He can very decidedly 
influence, even if he cannot control, legislation 
here; and there seems to be a manifest impropri- 
ety in placing in the chair any one not acceptable 
to a majority of the whole House. If the body 


_is composed of three or more minorities, each is | 
| in parliamentary law the same, and neither one 


ought to be able to effect an election when they 
‘“annot accomplish any other result. The Speaker 


| appoints all committees; places upon each a very 

decided majority of his own political coadjutors. | 
| The business of the House isdoneentirely through 
its committees. The Speaker gives the floor, as pat- | 
ronage, to whom he pleases. The rule in regard to | 


this is, by common consent, obsolete, and the 


floor is sought and obtained by promise in ad- || 


vance, in defiance of the mode pointed out by rule. 
Ought, then, a minority Speaker ever to fill the 


| chair? Ido notcare to elaborate this question, but | 


it is of grave importance and well worthy of con- 
sideration; but I cannot concede that any one mi- 
nority has a superior claim over the other, or such 
a paramount right as d&mands the sacrifice which 
will produce the results I have mentioned. 

-The Republican charge, that the Democratic 
members of this House delayed its organization, is 
like the ery of “stop thief,’’ used by the criminal 
to avert suspicion and elude pursuit. I recom- 
mend to them Burns’s well-known lines: 

"Oh, wad some power the giftic gie us 
To see ourselves us others see us 5 
It would trae many a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


Upen these facts, I assert that the delay was 
produced by the Republicans themselves, in the 
manner and for the purpose I have stated; and 
whatever of discredit belongs to the act, must be 


| borne by its willing perpetrators, 


But there are other charges against the Demo- 
cratic party, demanding notice. One is that it is 
corrupt and extravagant; but these are generali- 
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ties of which no specification is attempted. 


proof offered. I deny it in toto. Compare oy — 
trast a Democratic Eicitiseenlon with any c 

different character, and the result wil! sho = Cn 
favorably to the Democratic party as to er; ate ni 
tonishment that any one had the hardihood t, 
make such a charge. ButI have nottime to ‘ 


with such generalities; they disprove themsely.. 
and are scarcely worth the Passing notice [ hoy. 
given them. _ 
It is charged that the Democratic party js a», 
slavery party. Against this [ enter my e a 
denial—itisnottrucinany manner; the Democra:,. 
party isneither pro-slavery nex anti-slavery: oe 
sectional distinctions are unknown to ihemdd den : 
tional. The State from which I come was the fi 
to abolish slavery, and in Pennsylvania ans 
human being is free; its institutions are fox, ded 
upon this principle, and I agree with them entiry |, 
I do not admire the institution of slavery, en oe 
attendants; but my taste and my judement mys: 
not contro! my duty towards those of differ. 
tastes and judgment. The Democratic doctrine. 
regard to slavery, as I understand it, is to stand 
by the Constitutionand the laws. The existeyo. of 
slavery in the States, and its continuance thors 
are admitted to be legal. The boldest of the 2,2 
publicans dares not avow the right, though he do, . 
not conceal the desire, to meddle with it, withi, , 
State. The right of each State to manage jis). 
mestic institutions in its Own way is conceded. 
Its introduction into a Territory of the Unie 
States is a judicial question, and has been fyj\y 
met and decided by the highest human tribuns|— 
the Supreme Court of the United States; their de- 
cision 1s the law, and every good citizen will yield 
a ready submission, for opposition to the |aw js 
but treason. It has been decided, and it is the 
law, that slavery exists in the Territories by viriye 
of the Constitution of the United States; that the 
Territories are the common property of ail, and 
every citizen may take his property there; that 
Congress has no right to meddle with the subject; 
that there is no such power in the Territorial 
Legislature, and that there can be no qualification 
or restriction until the Territory becomes a Sav, 
I know that this is the law, and that is enough for 
me; my party acts too upon this principle. 
* For better ’tis 
To bless the sun, than reason why it shines.” 


Nphatiec 


in 


t 


The Republicans oppose the law of the land; 
they avow their purpose to legislate slavery out 
of the Territories, notwithstanding the decision 
of the Supreme Court; when they well know that 
any such legislation will be declared invalid: aud 
an attempt to enforce it will reproduce in the ‘ler- 
ritories the anarchies and outrages of the onee 
bleeding Kansas. They avow themselves anu- 
slavery; this they may be in their views; but 
when they undertake to act upen these views, 
they become traitors to the Constitution and the 
laws. Although I am nota lawyer, yet | know 
that the Constitution of the United States says: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall be the su 
preme law of the land; and the judges of every State still 
be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or Jaws ol 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

I charge, and will prove, that the Republican 
party is the pro-slavery party; and have dove 
and are doing more to rivet the chains of the slave, 
and to increase their number, than any other body 
or cause. It cannot be denied by any honestaud 
observant man that the conduct of the Aboli- 
tionists for thirty years past has retarded eman- 
cipation. But for them and their violence, at least 
four States would have been, in my opinion, 18 
progress of freedom from slavery; perhaps some 
one had reached it absolutely. The contuunuance 
of this aggression upon southern rights will pro- 
duce, in all the southern States, what one (At 
kansas) has already done—the expulsion of tic 
free negroes. The free States will prohibit ther 
immigration, not wanting this expelled p:op' 
among them; and these poor creatures will sell 
themselves and go willingly into slavery for the 
sake of finding a home, or of keeping the one with 
which they were satisfied; but from which they 
were driven by these lawless agitators. If such 
have been, are, and will be the fruits of Repub- 
licanism, have I not proved my charge, that they 
are the real pro-slavery party? I allege, also, that 
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most prevalent in their ranks. The 


jisunion 1s , 
2 has come most loudly and fre- 


of disumon 


 aieiiel from them, and without the slightest 
Secon. ‘They have had no rights invaded nor 
I ason. ’ 5 


yjolated; there have been no attempts to force 
elavery upon them; but because they cannot 
* ech slavery elsewhere in defiance of the Con- 
they have threatened disunion. , 


abolish sl 


sutuuon, 


“The first threat of disunion publicly made was | 


made on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
january 14, 1811, by Josiah Quincy, of Mas- 
ol #* ” e © 


7 | 
cachusetts, Who declared that the passage of the | 


i] to allow a constitution to be formed prepara- 
-y to the admission of Louisiana as a State, jus- 


Th present Governor of Massachusetts declared 
himself willing “to let the Union slide.”? Gid- 
dit rs of Ohio, Mann of Massachusetts, and 
any,many other Republicans, have uttered sim- 
‘ap sentiments, Without any grievance, except 
slavery exists elsewhere, and they cannot 
reach it. I do not den 
javeeried **disunion,’’ and I do not justify nor 
excuse them. Iam oppesed to disunion, now and 


rover, for any cause, or in any form. 


l 


s ¢ 
tibet 


i 

uon. 
and though it is true that a few excited men of 
the South, smarting under aggression, have cried 
disunion, yet [I believe it has met but limited 
favor. ‘Che men of the South do say: ** We love 
the Union, we prize its advantages, and should be 
sorry to lose them; but we claim and insist upon 
our constitutional rights; if you of the North will 
continue your warfare upon us; if you will send 
your Abolition-mongers, disguised as peddlers and 
itinerant book venders, to corrupt our free ne- 
eroes and to incite our slaves; if you will furnish 
money and arms to desperadoes, to burn our vil- 
lazes and destroy our people, we had better be 
separated from you, for these disadvantages out- 
weich all the benefits of the Union. We want to 
remain with you in peace, not in danger or dread; 


and we cannot stay, unless you will allow us to | 


do so, as we have all along done, in a spirit of 
fraternal love.’ This is the tone of the South. 
There is now no threat of disunion; there is a 
subdued apprehension of its necessity; it is told 
‘more in sorrow than in anger;’’ and I do not be- 
lieve the justice of such complaints will be ques- 
tioned by any fair man. 

lhe Republican party is the disunion party. 
Some of its members openly proclaim for dis- 
union; while all unite in a course of unconstitu- 
tional aggression, which is calculated to produce 


disunion at the South, and which would but be | 


too probable if this party succeeded in getting 
into power. ‘They want disunion; their move- 
ments are for disunion. Some of them have de- 


clared their desire for ** an anti-slavery constitu- 


tion,’’** for the obliteration of the section relating | 


to fugitives,’ and that ‘the Constitution is a 
covenant with death, and a league with hell.”’ 
Contrast the sayings and doings of the two par- 
ties, and no one can doubt that the disunionists 
are the Republicans. 

In the year 1832, South Carolina threatened 
nullification; the President of the United States— 


he galls . . 
the gallant and glorious Jackson—declared his || *9 pon. 
|| sion to the subject? 


determination that the law of the land should be 
executed: the law was enforced. South Carolina 
did not attempt to execute her threat, and here 
her attempted nullification ended. But now there 
are several States that practically and openly nul- 


lify the laws of the United States. All of these 
States are under Republican rulers. Massachu- | 


setts and some other of the New England States 
have made the execution of the fugitive slave law 
& punishable crime. Wisconsin and some of her 
neighbors have done likewise; and even now a 
conflict of authority between the authorities of the 
United States and of Wisconsin is but too prob- 
able, A criminal sentenced to imprisonment by 
the United States court in that State for violation 
of the fugitive slave act—imprisoned under the 
authority of the United States—was released by 
the Republican judges of the State court. The 
mandate of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the State court to make return to the 
Writ of error was disregarded and disobeyed; 
even now, when the reversal of the proceedings 
of the State court by the Supreme Court of the 


( disunion, and the States ought to separate. | 


But let || 
sce how the southern men stand on this ques- | 
Common justice should be done to them; | 


|| United States, makes it the duty of the United 


| 


States marshal to arrest and to imprison the crim- | 


inal, the State authdrities openly assert their in- 
tention again to release him. What becomes of 
the clause of the Constitution to which I have al- 


ready referred? Itis repudiated and set at defiance 


by Republicans. 

W hen the Governor of Virginia demanded, with 
all legal formalities, from the Republican Gov- 
ernors of Ohio and Iowa the surrender of the fu- 
gitives from justice, charged with murder, his de- 
mand was not complied with, and the fugitives 
were not delivered. Whena similar demand was 
made upon the Democratic Governor of Pennsy}- 


vania, f am happy to say, it was at once complied 
with. According to the constitutional obligation, 


the fugitive was handed over, and the violated 
justice of a sister Commonwealth was vindicated 
in his punishment. ‘The Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States directs the return of fugitives from labor 


| Or service or justice; and the violators of these 


that southern men, too, | 


provisions are to be found in the high places of 
the Republican party. They are the practical 
nullifiers. Is it not then hypocrisy for them to 
descant upon the merits of the Union? They who 
nullify its laws, separate and disunite themselves, 
and endeavor to goad others into a like lawless- 
ness, should be known, and when known, their 
doom cannot be doubtful— 
** Hie niger est: 
Hune tu, Romane, caveto.”’ 

Here is the practical disunion, and I defy proof 
of similar violation of constitutional law on the 
part of the Democrats; yet the constant cry is 


| that the Democrats favor disunion, while the truth 


is, the Republicans are actually practicing it. I 


| ask this question of every thinking citizen: under 


a Democratic Administration is not the Union safe 
past peradventure? And undera Republican one, 


| 1S notits peace endangered, if even its continuance 
can be maintained? ‘The affirmative answers will 


indicate the political duty. 


The Democratic party, some of my colleagues | 


say, is an anti-tarifl party. This is not true. ‘This 


| question seems sectional, not political. Inthe last 


Congress, two Democratic members of this House 


from Connecticut, three from New Jersey, fifteen | 
- . Ty > | 
from Pennsylvania, several from New York and 


California, voted steadily and persistently to 


| change and increase the tariff; and at the present 
| session, though there are but few Democrats from 


| the northern States—treachery and deception hav- || 


ing done their work—yet they have voted in favor 


of the measure, and will do so again and again. | 


In Pennsylvania the feeling is unanimous. This 


| is admitted by the Opposition, as will be seen by 


the following resolution, recently adopted at one 


| of their mass meetings, which was addressed by 
| their candidate for Governor: 





“Itis hardly necessary for us to reiterate our fidelity to 
the protection of Amcrican industry. Our opponents them- 
selves dare not,in Pennsylvania, dissent from that policy 
which multiplies home markets and home exchanges, stin- 
ulates every domestic art and enterprise, and blesses, not 
Pemnsylvania alone, but every State of our Contederacy.’’ 


But are the Republicans sincere in their pro- 
fessions of attachment for an increased tariff? I 


doubt it mightily. For why, among the enumer- | 


ated principles of the party, set forth in their call 
for the convention at Chicago, was there no allu- 
It certainly is not one of 


their indispensable political principles; and their | 


supportof it, in certain regions, is very lukewarm. 
Contrast the resolutions of the two conventions 
recently held in Pennsylvania. ‘That of the Op- 
position says: 

*“* In the enactment of revenue laws by the General Gov- 
ernment, fair and adequate protection should be systemat 
ically afforded to the industry of all classes of our citizens. 
That we maintain a devoted attachment to the policy of 
national exchanges, which secures to the workingman lib- 
eral wages, to farmers and planters remunerative prices for 
their products, to mechanics and manufacturers for their 
skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the nation commercial 
prosperity and independence.” 


And, without any violent strain of meaning, it 
may signify that sort of national exchanges which 
our free-trade friends desire, which would satisfy 


| other countries. 
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unshaken in the wisdom and policy of adequate protection 
of iron, coal, wool, and the other great staples of the coun 

try, based upon the necessities of a reasonable revenue sys 

tem of the General Government ; and, approving of the views 
of President Buchanan upon the subject of specific duties, 
we earnestly desire our Representatives in Congress to pro 

cure such modifications of the existing laws as the unwise 
legislation of the Republican party in 1857 renders abso 
lutely necessary for the prosperity of the great industrial 
interests of Pennsylvania.”’ 

I do doubt their sincerity. I believe it is their 
intention to force through this House a tariff bill 
which they hope and know the Senate will not 
accept; they will have nothing less, and then they 
will cry that the Democratic Senate has defeated 
the tariff. [have prepared and submitted a bill 
such as I firmly believe can be passed by both 
branches, and will be approved by the Executive, 
giving full and the best protection to the interests 
of my own State, and the staples of the whole 
country,in the shape of specific duties. Coming 
from a Democrat, it will not, of course, be sanc- 
tioned by the Republicans; but * forewarned is 
forearmed,’’ and the people of Pennsylvania, and 
of the whole nation, will not be deceived by their 
insincere professions or unfounded complaints. 

My every vote has been in favor of a tariff 
which shall produce an abundant revenue, with 
discrimination to protect our own industrial in- 
terests. I do not forget that Massachusetts men 
and Massachusetts gold—$87,000—were instru- 
mental in putting upon the country the tariff act 
of 1857; the one which, more than any other, dis- 
criminated the least in favor of Pennsylvania. 

The principles of this party are various in va- 
rious quarters. In my State they are called the 
** People’s party ;”’ and while some of them launch 
out in praise of foreign emigration, others of them 
denounce and proscribe foreigners. Nay, one of 
their leading men, a few nights since, at a mass 


| meeting, said his party had been beaten by for- 


eigners, who did not eat meat on Friday; thus rid- 
iculing a religious observance of a large and re- 
spectable Christian sect. Another of them, in the 
same spirit, said ** he was in favor of the Chicago 
nominee, but did not want a candidate who would 
ask Bishop John Hughes how to act,’’ alluding to 
Governor Sewarp. Yet this is the party that is 
against slavery in the Territories, because they 
ought to be peopled by the white emigrants from 
Out upon such double dealing! 


* Dotf off that lion’s hide, 
And wear a calf-skin on those recreant limbs.”’ 


In 1856 a desperate attempt was made by the 
Opposition party to take possession of the Gov- 
ernment—a candidate of no fixed or known polit- 
ical views, John C. Frémont, was nominated. He 
had been a gallant soldier, although he had aban- 
doned the Army service, and this, it was known, 
would give him strength with the people, who are 
ever willing to trust their battles at home to be 
fought by those who act bravely on the battle-field 
abroad. The effort failed. The Democracy ral- 
lied, and placed inthe Executive chair a tried and 
trusty statesman of the old school, who had spent 
nearly forty-Gve years, almost uninterruptedly in 
the public service—the last of trained statesmen! 
Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Webster, King, Clayton 
have all passed to immortality, and the mushrooms 
of a night’s growth are substituted for them. 

The Opposition has attacked the administra- 
tion of James Buchanan with virulence, venom, 
and injustice. Look at its policy and its successes. 
A ene rebellion has been quelled in Utah; 
our fabrics and manufactures find a good market 
in Paraguay. Japan, with her millions of inhab- 
itants, is our valuable customer; and England— 
haughty England—has succumbed and _relin- 


| quished her right to visit and search the vessels 


of our country at sea. We are preparing a peace- 
able and prosperous alliance with Mexico and 
Central America. China has made a favored 
treaty, and indemnified our citizens, and has al- 


| ready paid partof theindemnity. Our flagis every- 


where respected; the American citizen, native or 


| naturalized, moves through every country with a 


the Virginia member of the Committee of Ways || 


horse of free trade from South Carolina, [General 
McQueen. ]} 
The resolution of the Democratic convention 
has, at any rate, an unmistakable meaning; it is: 
“That the convictions of the Democratic party remain 


| and Means, [Mr. Mituson,] or even the. war- | 


well-placed confidence in its protection. Peace and 
plenty prevailathome. Kansas has ~— bleed- 
ing, and the country is prosperous. Yet James 
Buchanan gets no credit for these things; but is 
the daily target for the practicing shots of this 
Opposition. Time, however, will correct this. 
Like Andrew Jackson, he has moved onwards, 


| undisturbed by the treacherous and treasonable 
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assaults, relying upon posterity to do him that 
undisputed justice which th heat of present par- 
tisanship will not allow. The result of 1860; the 
success of his party; the « stablishment of another 
administration upon his principles; the downfall 


|} and the early fathers. 
1 


| 
| 


of the allies, shall be the signal and the first step in 


his vindication. 


I have sud more, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- | 


men of the committee, than l had intended. I rose 
to defend the Democratic party, and in so doing 
I have become anaccuser of the Republican party. 
I do not shrink from the responsibility of the po- 
sition. I thought that silence was subject to mis- 
construction. Either one of my two Demo- 
cratte colleagues—for we are but three, all told— 
would have done better; but they have deferred 
this duty to me, as their senior in service. I have 


faith, great, abiding, in the intelligence, discrim- | 


ination, and patriotism of the people. 


ever many of the political heresies of our oppo- 
nents. My own State, the keystone of thearch, 


I believe | 
the year 1860 will be eventful in prostrating for- | 


has opened the canvass with spirit, and witha de- | 
termination to achieve victory. Ofthe result there | 


no one can doubt. True to the Constitution, true 


to law, true to liberty, and true to the Union, | 


Pennsylvania’s vote will be largely in favor of 
Democracy. She stops not to inquire about men; 


principles guide her; and the nominee of the || 


Charleston convention, presented upon a platform 
broad and sound cnough for all national men, 


East, West, North, and South, to stand upon, | 
With Democratic | 
With a | 


will assuredly have her vote. 
success, the whole nation will rejoice. 
firm and energetic man for President, one by 
whom the mantle of Jackson may be gracefully 
borne—and of the nommation of such a one I have 
great hope—these miscreant political disturbers of 
the nation’s peace will be thrown 
* To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.”’ 


POSITION OF PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
“April 12, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole onthe 
state of the Union— 


Mr. DUELL said: 
Mr. Cuamman: There is no better way of test- 


ing the soundness of political creeds and party | 


measures of the present day, than to recur to the 


of the Union under which we live. 

I shall, therefore, commence my remarks by 
reading from Mr. Jefferson, who declared the es- 
senual principles of our Government to be: 

* Equai and exact justice to all men, of whatever state 


or persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and | 


honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none; a jealous care of the right of election by the 
ople; absolute acquiescence in the decision of the ma 

jority, the vital principle of Republics, from which is noap 

peal but to force, the vital principle and immediate parent 
of despotism; economy in the public expenditures, that 
labor may be lightly burdened; the honest payment of our 
debts, and sacred preservation of the public faith; encour- 
agement of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid ; 
the diffusion of information, and arraignment of all abuses 
at the bar of the public reason; freedom of religion, free- 
dom of the — and freedom of person under the pretec- 
tion of the A@beas corpus; and trial by juries, impartially 
selected. ‘These principles [continued Mr. Jefferson) form 
the bright constellation which has gone before us, and 
guided our steps through an age of revolution and reform- 
ation. ‘The wisdom of our sages and blood of our heroes 
have been devoted to their attainment; they should be the 
creed of our political faith, the text of civic instruction, 
the touchstone by which to try the services of those we 
trust; and should we wander from them in moments of 
error or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to 
regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and 
salety.”* 

Mr. Chairman, no one can read this declaration 
of Mr. Jefferson without feeling some disposition 
to inquire whether the principles here laid down 
have shaped the administration of this country for 
the lasteight years. If there has been a departure 
from these principles, the party in power must be 
held responsible; for that party has had undis- 
puted control of the Federal Government, in all 
its great departments. I shall endeavor to show, 


that upon some of the questions of the day it has 


| > ‘ 
"7 | United States. 
principles which wer@enunciated by the founders || parties could agree to-day that the territorial sla- | 


uestion should henceforth be no more dis- | 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONA 


lies Ain Duell, 


Position of Par 


| widely departed from the doctrines of Jefferson 
Before | proceed, how- 
ever, to this part of my sulsject, I wish to notice 
a charge sometimes made: that the Republican 
party is responsible for the prominence of the sla- 
very question, 


Sir, when Mr. Fillmore retired from the Presi- 


dency the era of good feeling had been restored, 
and not a threatening speck appeared in the polit- 
icalhorizon. Although the compromise measures 
of 1850 were distasteful to many at the North, 
they were acquiesced in, and no disposition was 
| manifested to disturb them. President Pierce, in 


| his first message to Congress,in December, 1853, 


declared that the compromise measures had re- 
stored harmony and repose to the public mind 
throughout the whole Contederacy; and he pledged 
himself, in the most solemn manner, that that re- 
pose should not, if he could prevent it, receive 
any shock during his official term. And et, sir, 
within two months from that time, a proposition 
to repeal the Missouri compromise was sprung 
upon the country, without notice, without intima- 
tion, and without being called for by any great 
public exigency. The Democratic party repealed 
the Missouri compromise, and thus opened anew 
the agitation of the slavery question. ‘To prove 
this, | will refer to other than Republican au- 
thority. Said ex-President Fillmore, in his let- 
ter to the Union meeting in New York, the past 
winter: 

** But in an evil hour this Pandora’s box of slavery was 


again opened, by what I conceive to be an unjustifiable at- | 
tempt to torce slavery into Kansas by a repeal of the Mis- | 


souri compromise, and the tlood of evils now swelling and 
threatening to overthrow the Constitution, and sweep 


| away the foundation of the Government itself, and deluge | 


| fortunate act. 


this land with fraternal blood, may all be traced to this un- 
Whatever might have been the motive, few 
acts have ever been so barren of good, and so fruitful of 
evil.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, these are historical facts, and 
What have we seen during | 


cannot be denied. 
this session of Congress? This Hall had hardly 
been opened, and the members seated, before the 
gentleman from Missouri{Mr. Ciarg] introduced 
his resolutions in regard to the Helper book; and 
for eight wecks the Democratic candies occupied 


, free choice of the majority. 
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any ground for political disfranchisemen: lt 
ergetically opposed all aristocratic and class ¢ 
tinctions. Jt uniformly denied that ei:hey bint 
or wealth gave any ttle to political power, Th, 


only right to office which it recognized was th 


! ‘ It protected, With 
jealous care, the liberty of speech and of the myo. 
it strongly insisted that, however mey mio! t ng 
fer in other things, they were at least ety) r 
political equality. Of course, the founders of | 
Democratic party who professed these principles 
did not attempt to excuse or justify A frican sl : 
very. From thetime Mr. Jetferson entered ; bie 
life, down to the day of his death, no public m 
denounced the institution of slavery in Sinnees 
terms. Asearly as1774,he said: © 
** The abolition of domestic slavery is the great objec: a: 
desire in these colcnies, where it was unhappily introduced 
in their infant state.” Sa 
After the treaty of peace, in 1783, he said 


“One day of American slavery is worse than a { 
years of that which we rose in arms to oppose.”’ 


Alluding to insurrections, he said; 


“The Almighty has ne attribute that can take side wy 
us in such a contest.’’ = * * * : oo 
** The whole commerce between master and slaye js 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions—; 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and in 

submission on the other.’ 


In a letter to a friend, in 1814, he made use 
the following language: 


“ Your favor of July 31 was duly received, and read wit) 
peculiar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the head 
and heart of the writer. Mine on the subject of the slavery 
of negroes have long since been in the possession of tho 
public, and time has only served to give them stronger root 
The love of justice, and the love of country plead qualiy 
the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to us thet 


as 
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) 
‘stl 


AOusend 


degrading 


of 


| they should have pleaded itso longinvain.’” * * + 


**We must wait with patience the workings of an over. 
ruling Providence, and hope that that is preparing the do. 
liverance of these our brethren. When the measure of 


| their tears shall be full. when their groans shall lave jp. 


volved heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a God of justi 
will awaken to their distress. Nothing is more certa\y\y 
written in the book of fate, than that this people shall be 


| free.*? 


nearly the whole time of the House in discussing | 


the merits of slavery, and in denouncing those who 
did notsubscribe toits newand alarming demands. 
This discussion is aconclusive answer to the claim 
set up by northern conservatives, that the slavery 
agitation is atanend, Sir, the friends and sup- 
porters of African slavery will never cease the agi- 
tation of this question, sodong asa single slave or 


' become the more stale and threadbare. 


In a letter to James Heaton, on this same syb- 
ject, dated May 20, 1826, only six weeks before 
his death, he says: 

‘* My sentiments have been forty years before the public 
Had f repeated them forty times, they would have only 
Although I sha‘! 


, hot live to see them consummated, they will not die with 


asingle foot of unoccupied territory remains in the | 


It has been truly said, that if all 


very 


| cussed, the slavery debate would rage as fiercely || 


| as ever to-morrow, over a homestead law, ariver | 


and harbor bill, a Pacific railroad, or a tariff bill. 
Ever since the Democratic pariy repealed the Mis- 
sourl compromise, the question has come up in 
every new measure, mingled with every issue, 


| and entered into every contest, however remote 


or distinct from it. Its ablest defender upon this 
floor (Mr. Curry] uttered a well-known truth 
when he said, the other day: 

* African slavery isnowafixed fact,’ * * * * 
* its chief product is king!’ . 

And he might have added, with truth, that it 


| shapes the legislation of the country, controls our 


»yolicy with foreign nations, makes and unmakes 
Prcsidonte, and is **the power behind the throne, 
greater than the throne itself.’’ 

Now, sir, having shown, as I think, by the 
light of history, that the leaders of the Democratic 
party are responsible for the agitation of this ques- 
tion, | proceed to show in what respect that party 
has wandered from the path marked out by the 
fathers of this Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party came into 
power sixty years ago, advocating the great prin- 
ciple of the equal rights of man. The paramount 
doctrine of that party was the maintenance of per- 
sonal rights against the encroachments of prop- 
erty. I challenge a denial of this well-known 
fact. It claimed, likewise, to be the protector of 
the poor as against the rich, of the weak as against 
the strong, of the many as against the few. It 
scouted the idea that to be born poor, or even to 
be but moderately endowed by natire, furnished 


| security of these alleged rights of property. | 
\ 


me.”? 

I might likewise cite the opinions of Washing 
ton, Madison, Monroe, and Patrick Henry, de- 
nouncing slavery, and lamenting it as a social, 
political, and moral evil, from which they de- 
voutly hoped that a good Providence would in 
some way relieve them. I refer to them becaus: 
they were men of the South. 

How is it with the Democratic party now? We 
find that party—or what remains of it—the special 


and peculiar advocate of certain alleged rights of 


property. In those States where this party 1s in 
power, the liberty of speech, liberty of the press, 
and even liberty of opinion, is sacrificed to the 
13 


no longer the rights and interests of the many Wit 


| which the Democratic party concerns itself, bu! 


the rights and interests of the few. ‘The laboring 
men, whose voices and votes raised that party 
power, are sneered at as * hard-fisted farmers 


‘and ‘* greasy mechanics,’’ who are only looked 


after when election day comes. It seeks the wel- 
fare of the few as against the many, of the strong 
as against the weak, of the rich as against ie 
poor. It insists that poverty is a crime, and the 

ossession of wealth a mark of superior merit. 

t has thrown itself into the arms of the wealthy 
slaveholders of the South, to whom it calls for aid, 


_ not in the name of liberty and personal rights, but 


in the name of property. : 

Being thus transformed, it is now zealously at 
work to perpetuate and extend African slavery. 
To carry forward its work, and under pretense 
of love for the Constitution, it seeks to transiorm 
the nature of our Federal Government likew!se. 
Slavery is to be declared a Federal instituuon 
through the judicial decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and so extended into 
all of the Territories, and, if necessary, reesta0- 
lished in the free States. A congressional code 
for the protection of slavery in the Territories |s 
to be enacted. New soil is to be obtained from 
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Mexico, 
~ be restored by Federal enactment or judicial 
to be res 

joc sion. : - 
. sority shall govern, is to be set aside. By threats 
of dissolving the Union, and of violent resistance 
OT Ube 5 

to the : : : 
*.oted, the Democratic party is seeking to com- 
en ‘ , ~ 


| the majority to forego its constitutional rights, | 


and in electing a President to consult not its own 
wishes and preferences, but those of a small mi- 
sority. It says, *f Take the Government from 
our control, with its patronage and its influence, 


and that very hour we dissolve the Union. Elect | 
e give us all the Federal officers, the for- | 


our man, 3 - 
ein appointments, and the collection and dis- 


hursement of the Federal revenues, and the Union 
may stand.’? Leading Democrats from the South 
»o a step further. Said Senator Cray, of Ala- 
bama: 

«| repeat, by the unanimous action of Legislatures and 


conventions, the southern States, except three, have pledged | 


to dissolve the Union upon the prehibition of sla- 


themseives : 


very in the Territories.’ 
Said Senator Iverson, of Georgia: 


«The southern States ought to demand of their northern 
prethren, that, in the establishment of every territorial gov- 


ernment by Congress, their slave property should be put upon | 
> be carried | 


the same footing of all other property which shall 
into the ‘Territories,” . * * * “and that 
remedies be provided for its protection,” * . 
* ‘and in the event that Congress should re- 
fuse”?  * * * . “then the South should no 


longer remain in @ Union which thus fails to accomplish 


»nnle 
ampre 
* 


the objects of its formation, and without which it would 


What! dis- | 


solve this glorious Union, cemented by the blood | 


be a curse, rather than a blessing.”? 
Sir, these are strange doctrines. 


and consecrated by the prayers of our fathers, 
because slavery, with all its attendant horrors, is 
not allowed to extend itself into our free Terri- 
tories! 
every State in this Confederacy could divest 


themselves of all prejudice, and look at this prop- | 
osition as it is, and see where modern Democracy | 


is driving us! 

According to Mr. Brown, a Democratic Senator 
from Mississippi, that party holds to the following 
doctrines on the subjectef slavery in the ‘Territo- 
ries: 

“First, that a slave is property under the Constitution 
of the United States ; secondly, that, being property, his 
owner has the same right to take him to a common Terri- 
tory, and there hold him as property, that the owner of any 
oluer species Of property has to take that species, and hold 
it there; thirdly, that, having the constitutional right to 


take his property to the Territory, he is of necessity entitled || 


to have it protected aiter he gets it there.” 
The doctrine of Mr. Buchanan is the same. 
his last annual message, he says: 


“The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property, of any kind, including slaves, into the com 


In 


non erriories belonging equally to all the States of the | 


Contederaey, and to have it protected there under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Neither Congress, nor a ‘lerritorial 
Legislature, nor any human power, has any authority to 
anaul or impair this vested right.” * * * * 
“ flad it been decided that either Congress or the ‘Territo- 


rial Legislature possess the power to annul or impair the | 


right to property in slaves, the evil would be intoicrable.” 
Sir, the President is entitled to credit for his 
frankness, He skulks behind no pkraseological 


subterfuge, which may mean one thing at the | 


North, and quite a diflerent thing at the South; 
but boldly, in the face of the whole nation, he 


expounds the Democratic gospel of slavery cx- | 


tension, and as boldly, and without flinching, 
subscribes to it. Whoever reads the message, 
can have no misconception of what Democracy 


is in the year of grace 1860. It is no Delphic | 
oracle, which, like the Cincinnati platform or the 


Dred Scott decision, may be interpreted to suit 
all sections of the Union! 

Sir, the Democracy of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, who oceupy an independent position, and 
only act with the national Democracy when it is 
orthodox on the slavery question, lately held a 
meeting to decide whether to send delegates to 
the Charleston convention. They finalty, I be- 
leve, came to the conclusion that it was safe for 
them to be represented, and they adopted a cer- 
‘ain preamble and resolutions, setting forth their 
reasons therefor. I give their language: 


“Nothing is plainer or better understood, than that the peo- 
ple of the southern States constitute, for all practical pur- 
poses, ihe Democratic party ; and that no constitutional right 


or principle which they unite in demanding can be ignored 
or refused.’? 


Spain, and South America, that slavery | 
Jlanted there. The African slave trade is | 


The rule so long acted upon, that the | 


authority of a President constitutionally | 


Would to Heaven that the citizens of 
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facto a good Democrat. 


Position of Parties—Mr. Duell 


And yet our Democratic friends at the North 

tell us that they are nota sectional party! 

South they understand this matter differently. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, {| Mr. Hick- 


MAN,}] who has been a Democrat all his life, told 


At the 


us on this floor, what is known to be true, that | 
while that party tolerates freedom of action on | 


other subjects, it @lows none in regard to sla- 
very. Mr. Hickman said: 


**Thave been in this House long enough to learn many 


things which I never could have learned at home, and I | 
think it has perfected my education upon one point: [ have | 


learned that a man may support every measure of a Demo- 
cratic Administration, and yet, if he shall vote against a 
single interest of slavery, he ceases ipso facto to be a Dein- 
ocrat; but if he vote against every measure of the Admin- 
istration, and will sustain the interests of slavery, he is ipso 
I put that as God’s naked truth 
before this House and before the country, and I intend to 
stand upon it as a solemn conviction.” 


ONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Sir, did ever a great party, professing to be the || 


peculiar advocates of the rights of man, and in- 
trusted with the great interests of a free people, 
surrender them so unwisely and so ingloriously ? 

But, sir, we are told that slavery extension is 
an abstraction—that the institution will not ex- 
tend beyond its present limits. 
the past gives the lie tothisassumption. In 1790, 
the number of slaves in the slave States was six 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred 
and thirty-three. To-day, the number is four 
million! Whatsaid Mr. Crawrorp, of Georgia, 
an able Democratic member from that State, on 
this floor: 


The history of 


|| sir, the South have got them all! 


**T want the question tested between you andus. I want | 


itsettied. [want to know whether we are to be controlled, 
whether we are to be limited to where slavery now exists, 
or whether we are to have liberty to go beyond. We 
have now four million slaves. In some twenty-five years 
henee we willhave cight million. Wedemand expansion. 
We will have expansion, in spite of the Republican party, 
and all the Abolitionists of the Old and New World. [Ap- 
plause from the Democratic benches and the galleries.’’} 


Ever since slave labor became profitable, it has 


been rapidly extending. The feeling towards the 
system has undergone a great change at the South 
withintwenty years. Senator lversow expressed 
the prevailing sentimentat the South, when o said: 


“The southern people do not admit that slavery is a 
moral wrong, a social evil, or a political curse ; on the con- 


trary, they believe it right in the sight of Heaven, salutary | 


| in its social bearing and effects, and conducive to the highest 


development of political blessings.”? 


Mr. Chairman, I desire, just here, to hold up 


to the gaze of the honest masses of the Democratic 
party, some of the declarations uttered by southern 
Democrats in the Senate and upon this floor, and 


|, what course they intend to take in case a majority 


of the people should elect a Republican to the 
office of President of the United States. 

On the 16th of December, Mr. Bonnam, a Dem- 
ocratic member from South Corolina, said: 

“T say, without hesitation, that on the election of Mr. 
SEWARD, or any other man who indorses, proclaims, or 
holds, the sentiments declared by Mr. Sewarp, I would 
favor immediate disunion; and I think I speak the senti- 
ments of my entire State.’ 

On the 15th, Mr. Crawrorp, of Georgia, said: 


“It is the sentiment of every Democrat on this floor from 
Georgia, that they never would submit to the inauguration 
of a Black Republican President.”’ 


On the 10th, Mr. Curry, a Democrat from AJ- || 


abama, said: 


“Tf the North elected Sewarp, or Chase, or any other | 


member of the Republican party, on a sectional platform, 
such an election was to be resisted, to the destruction of 
every tie that binds the Contederacy together. [Applause 
by the Democrats.]}’’ 

Mr. De Jarnerrte, 2 Democrat from Virginia, 
in speaking of Mr. Sewarp, said: 


* You may elect him President of the North; but of the | 


South, never. Whatever the event may be, others may dif- | When the whole southern Democratic press con- 


fer; but Virginia, in view of ber ancient renown, in view 
of her illustrious dead, in view of her sic semper tyrannis, 
will resist his authority.” 

Senator CLiay, Democrat, of Alabama, said: 

T will say that if Alabama be not recreant to State pride 
end political integrity, she will never submit to your [Re- 
publican] authority.” 


Again he said: 


Unless she and and all the southern States, except | 


three, are not faithless to the pledges they have given, they 
will never submit to your Republican domincering in this 
Government.”’ 


we a fal . ° 
Mr. Barxspace, a Democrat from Mississippi, 
said: 
“J have never desired a dissolution of this Union; but 


| 


| ons. 
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should the Black Republican party obtain the control of the 
Government, I shall be for disunion.”’ 


In the Senate, no longer ago than the 22d March 
last, Mr. Wieratzt, a Democratic Senator from 
Texas, said: 


«These people of the North have been misled, and those 
who have misled them do not believe that we are in earnest. 
I sheuld be recreant to my duty if [ were net to stand here 
and say, that I do not believe, upon my conscience and upon 
my heart, that a Black Republican can ever be inaugurated 
President of these United States. Now cut your leashes 
turn loose your terriers, and take in your rat-killers ; and 
if we do not go into Boston, into winter quarters, befere 
you ever get into Texas, you may shoot me.” 

The same Senator tells us, in another part of 
his speech, with whom the South will confederate 
in the event of a dissolution of the Union. He 
says: 

‘** Pam talking about a confederacy with England,am [? 
Well, before God, I would just as soon confederate with them 
as I would with you. They are our own blood. I am an Eng- 


lishman. You are Englishmen. All of us are Anglo-Saz- 
We happened to settle in different colonies. We hap- 


| pened simultaneously to throw off the dominion of the Crown 


|| legislation. 


of England. 


Sir, the men who utter these sentiments now con- 
trol the affairs of this Government, and a its 
They have the control of the Dem- 


| ocrauc party, including the President, Vice Pres- 


ident, Cabinet, Senate, and Supreme Court. Yes, 
And yet it is 
these gentlemen who are continually preaching 
against the northern people, and pees the 
Republican party, because it is secti 


al, as a 
term it. When I see a great party votifig stead- 


| ily against a homestead bill, protection to Amer- 


ican industry, and other measures necessary and 


| Wholesome to the public good, because they do 


not directly benefit slavery, and then accuse others 


| of sectionalism, | am led to exclaim, with the poet: 


*O! for a forty-parson power, 
To chant thy praise, hypocrisy !” 
Ideny that the Republican party is a sectional 
party. The Democracy say we are so, because 
our strength is at the North, and we are unable to 


|| carry any southern State. This argument proves 


too much. ‘Tested by this rule, the Democratic 
party is likewise sectional; for it is a notorious 
fact, thatevery slave State is now Democratic, 
and every free State, save one, anti-Democratic. 


| If freedom is national, then the Republican party 


| indorses the doctrine of disunion. 


is national. Ifslavery is sectional, then the Demo- 
cratic party is to-day a sectional party, for it con- 
sults no other interest save that of slavery. 

Sir, the Republican party is the only party in 
this country that adheres to the principles laid 
down byJefferson. Itis the only party that offers 
resistance to slavery extension. While it does 
this, it is at the same time « Union party; it has 
and does yet continue to sustain the Constitution 
in its purity, and holds to it as the best safeguard 
of our libertiesasa people. According to my un- 
derstanding, there is not a man of that —— 

If the North 


| has wrongs to be redressed—and God knows she 
| has many—she will seek satisfaction in a consti- 
| tutional way, inside of the Union, and not out of 


it. I know it ischarged that we are aiming at the 
abolition of slavery in the States by the action of 
the FederalGovernment. Thisisa mistake. We 
are content to let the slave States manage their 
‘* peculiar institution ”’ in their own way, without 
‘ fet or hinderance.’’ 

The Republican party had no existence until 
the South, aided by northern doughfaces, abro- 


| gated the Missouri compromise. When all the 


free territory of the United States was threatened 


| with slavery, it became necessary to exhibit the 


true character and tendency of that institution. 


| tended with one voice that the relation of master 
| and slave was the true relation which capital and 


labor ought to sustain towards each other; that it 
is a normal relation in all well-organized com- 


| munities; that free society was a failure; that ne- 
| gro slavery was a blessing to the white race and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the colored race; and, consequently, that every 
consideration of sound policy, justice, and hu- 
manity, required the extension of this system of 


| negro slavery into the new Territories, and where- 


ever else it was possible to extend it. When these 
pernicious doctrines were promulgated by the 
southern press, it became necessary to combat 
and overcome them by reviving the doctrines of 
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Washington, Jefferson, «nd their illustrious co- 
temporaries, The natural result of these conflict- 


party, with a platform declaring that the Consti- 


tution confers upon Congress sovereign power | 


over the ‘Territories of the Uniced States, for their 
government; and that, in the exercise of this 
power, it is both the right and duty of Congress 
to prohibit slavery therein. 


‘This question of the power of Congress to pro- | 


hibit slavery in the Territories has been so often 
and so well demonstrated, that it would be a waste 
of time to go over the same ground again. The 
adjudications of our courts, and the written opin- 
ious of learned and able commentators upon the 
Constitution and powers of the General hacer 
ment, affirm the existence of the power. Before 
the adoption of the Constitution, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison committed our Govern- 


ment to this principle, by a conveyance of the | 


Northwestern territory to the General Govern- 
ment, upon the express condition that slavery or 
involuntary servitude, except for crime, should 
forever be excluded from the entire region north 
and west of the Ohio. 
all the aets of Congress establishing territorial 


governments contain some provisions relating to | 


the subject of slavery. I submit that this long- 
continued and uniform usage should settle the 
question, even if any doubt existed. 

The otheg question, whether it is expedient 


and just £9 prohibit the extension of slavery, 1s | 
I contend | 
ihat itis unjust to extend slavery, because it de- | 


the only real inquiry to be answered. 


grades the white laborer, and excludes him from 
those Terrritories where it is permitted. The late 
lamented Horace Mann once said, *‘ the sweat 
of asiave poisons the soil upon which it falls; 
lis breath 1s mildew to every green thing; his 
tears wither the verdure it drops upon.’’ | know 
it has been recently said in this Hall, and by high 
authority, that slavery does not discourage or de- 
grade free labor. As this assertion comes from 
«a gentleman from the South, I will meet it with 
the statements of other southern men. Says Col- 
ohe! Mason, of Virginia: 

** Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
despise labor when performed by slaves. 
emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a 
country.”? 

Said Mr. Marshall, of Virginia: 


** Wherefore, then, whercfore object to slavery? Because 


The poor 


it is ruinous to the whites, retards improvement, roots out an | 


industrious population, banishes the yeomanry of the coun- 


try, deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoe- | 


maker, the carpenter, of employment and support.” 

After such statements as these—after the testi- 
mony of hundreds of eye-witnesses, it is idle to 
deny that slavery does not degrade white labor. 
‘There is an ‘irrepressible conflict’”’ between the 


two systems, and they cannot exist side by side, | 


and both flourish. 

Sir, another reason why slavery should not be 
extended is, that itis a system of injustice and 
cruelty, and at variance with the laws of God. I 
am aware thatthe modern supporters and advo- 


cates of negro slavery, in order to justify the sys- | 


tem, profess to doubt the African’s claim to hu- 
manity, alleging their incapacity, from inherent 
defects in their mental constitution, to enjoy the 


blessings of freedom, and, of course, only adapted | 


to a state of servitude. Itis nonsense to talk 


about the inferiority of the negro race, whilst at | 
the same time they are kept ina state of degrada- | 
tion, which renders mentaland moralimprovement | 


an impossibility, and levels them to the condition 
of brutes. If we admit that the negro is inferior, 


does it justify us in inflicting upon him the mise- | 


ries ofslavery? Sur,as an abstract question, there 
is no apology for negro slavery! There was no 
attempt to justify it, even at the South, until 
within a few years. 
Patrick Henry, and a host of others, have left on 
record their living and their dying testimony 
against it, If, sir, slavery be just, or, as Senator 
IvERSON says, “‘rightin the sight of Heaven, sal- 
utary in its social bearing and effects, and con- 
ducive to the highest development of political 


blessings,’’ then let us forthwith = the laws | 


declaring the slave trade piracy. e long since 
laced the man who goes abroad to traffic in the 
slood and bones of the African by the side of the 
murderer, We hang the one as we do the other. 
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|| to suppress the traffic. 
ing causes was the organization of the Republican || 


| slave 
| square mile, while that of the free States is four- | 
| teen and a fraction. 
| Upon every principle, then, it is the bounden | 


| to the wall. 
In addition to this, nearly | 


They prevent the | 








Washington, Jefferson, | 


|| Legislature e he ; 
| such a law, and, according to the principles laid 
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We have expended much treasure and many lives 
Why do this, if slavery 


isright? If we have been wrong in placing the 


| slave dealer by the side of the murderer, let us 


retrace our steps! 
There is yet another reason why slavery should 
be excluded from the Territories. The South 


have room enough for their sjaves in the States | 


now open to slave labor. 


The papenaen of the 
States is but seven and a fraction to the 


duty of Congress to interpose its power to pre- 


vent the introduction of this element of wrong | 


into our Territories. I believe that a demand so 
reasonable and just will be insisted upon by the 
North. It fs true that, for the last thirty years, 
the North has yielded everything that the inter- 
ests of slavery demanded. 
South has kept up this excitement by making 
fresh demands, while we have retreated from one 


| position to another, until we are at length driven | 
I believe that freedom should now 


take possession of the Government, and adminis- 
ter it in future in the interest of the great New 


England idea—the fear of God and the love of lib- | 


erly. 


But we are told now, as we have been many | 
times before, that to resist the extension of sla- || 
very will dissolve the Union. Formyself, I have | 
If the South should | 


no fears on this subject. 
dissolve the Union, it would be of course to pre- 
serve the institution of slavery. This would be 
the sole and only cause. 

And yet southern men must know that the 
moment the Union is dissolved, that moment sla- 
very “dies a death that knows no waking.’’ Mr. 
Underwood, a southern Senator, said, in 1848: 

“TI do not believe that the idea of preserving the institu- 
tion of slavery by dissolving our Union has the least sound- 
ness in it. 
would instantly emancipate al] the intelligent active slaves 
in the border slaveholding States. From Kentucky they 
would cross the Ohio river in droves, and on reaching the 
northern bank would be as safe as they are when they reach 
Canada. We should be left with the old and helpless to take 
care of, and the young to raise. The same thing would oc- 
cur in all the border States. Every one must see that sla- 


very cannot exist, after the dissolution of the Union, in those | 


States binding upon dismembered States which would not 
deliver up fugitive slaves.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much during this 
session of Congress about the aggressions of the 
North. Have we no cause to complain of the 
aggressions of the South? _I assert that slavery, 


under the lead of modern Democracy, respects no | 


compromises. I point you to the Missouri com- 
»romise, demolished that slavery might pour its 
ooaiie of woes and crimes over lands it had, in 
the most solemn manner, pledged to leave un- 
touched forever. And, when it had laid its hand 
upon this sacred compact, maddened at the pros- 
pect of losing the stake, slavery sent its armed 
men into Kansas, drove honest and peaceful set- 
tlers from their homes, burnt down their houses, 
shot down unarmed travelers, drove legal voters 
from the polls, themselves voting in their stead, 
fraudulently multiplying even that fraudulent vote; 
and a Legislature thus chosen enacting a code, 
which, for injustice and cruelty, for cold-blooded 
atrocity, and diabolical wickedness, stands un- 
surpassed by anything of the kind in the civilized 
world! 

But this was notenough. Although nine tenths 
of the people of Kansas were desirous of admis- 
sion into the Union as a free State, we find this 
Democratic Administration persistently at work 
to defeat their wishes, by forcing upon them the 
infamous Lecompton constitution—a constitution 
tainted with fraud and stained with blood! Yes, 
sir, this Democratic Administration even stooped 
to bribery to aceomplish itseids. Itsaid to Kan- 
sas: “If you will come into the Union as a slave 
State, you shall be admitted with a population of 
forty Romani. but if you choose to exclude sla- 
very, you must stay out of the Union until you 
have a population of ninety-three thousand.’ 

The people of Kansas next endeavored to get 
rid of slavery through an act of the Territorial 

lected by themselyes. They passed 


down in the Cincinnati platform, they were regu- 
lating their domestic instututions in their own way. 
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Year after year, the | 


| wonder that we are sometimes violent in jts q 


| T have done. 
gress, a Democratic Senator [Mr. Browy} has in- 


| tionis at hand,and northern mem 


On the contrary, the dissolution of the Union | 
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But a Democratic Governor, appointed 
Democratic Administration, saw fit, and 
terpose his veto, thus sceking still further to 
the people of Kansas, and repudiating « 
sovereignty ,’’ which elected Mr. Buchan 
dent. For being faithful to freedom, Gove, 
Reeder was disgraced and removed from =< 
for being true to the demands of slavery, Governe, 
J 


by thig 
did in- 
th wart 
Popular 
an Presi. 


| Medary ts glorified and allowed to retain his place 


**O, consistency, thou art indeed a jewel !> 
When we reflect upon the wrongs done toward 
the free State men of Kansas, who resisted i ; 
extension of slavery into their Territory, can cc 
southern friends wonder that we oppose its 
tension elsewhere? It is no part of my object ‘io 
wound the feelings of southern men, or speak dis. 
respectfully of their section of the Union. ‘Tj, 
system with which they are burdened inyolyes . 
most incalculable amount of evil, and entails a 
measure of misery on the one hand, and guilt oy 
the other, beyond the powers of language te do. 
scribe. ‘The system is contrary to the principles 
of justice, and is repugnant to the recepts of 
Christianity. The people of the North ought not 


to be vilified for opposing its extension. Cari yoy 


fe. 


nunciation, in view of the wrongs it has inflicted: 


“The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear; 
The blood will tollow where the knife is driven! 


I desire to call attention to one other thing, and 


sot 


During the present session of Cop. 


troduced into the Senate a bill entitled * An act to 


| punish offenses against slave property in the Ter- 


ritory of Kansas.’’ This measure may not pass 
the Senate at this session, since a ne elec. 


ers of Congress 
are afraid, just now, to ‘face the music;’’ but let 
the Democratic party succeed in the coming clec- 
tion, and in my judgment a congressional slave 
code for the Territories as surely follows as did 
the Dred Scott decision the election of James 
Buchanan ! 

I have read this bill of Senator Browy with 
some curiosity, as it is the first congressional 
slave code [ have seen, and I hope every northern 
man, and especially evéry northern Democrat, 
will read it. I want them to see what they must 
subscribe to, if they expect to remain in the Dem- 
ocratic party after 1860. I want my constituents 
to understand, that when the President says that 
the slaveholder is entitled to have his slave prop- 
erty ‘‘ protected in the Territories under the Fed- 
eral Constitution,’’ he means just what he says! 

I will call the attention of the House to the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth sections of Sen- 
ator Brown’s bill, which are as follows: 


“Sec. 11. If any person print, write, introduce into, pub- 
lish, or circulate, or cause to be brought into, printed, writ- 
ten, published, or circulated, or shall knowingly aid or assist 
in bringing into, printing, publishing, or circulating, within 
the Territory of ansas, any book, paper, pamphlet, mag 
azine, bandbill, or circular,containing any statements, argu- 
ments, opinions, sentiment, doctrine, advice, or innuendo, 
calculated to produce a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious 
disaffection among the slaves in the Territory of Kansas, 
or to induce such slaves to escape from the service of their 
masters, or to resist their authority, he shall be guilty of 
felony, and be punished by imprisonment and hard labor for 
a term not less than five years, nor more than ten years. 

“Sec. 12. If any free person, by speaking or by writing, 
assert or maintain that persons have not the right to hold 
slaves in the Territory of Kansas, or shall introduce inte 
the said Territory, print, publish, write, circulate, or cause 
to be introduced into the said Territory, written, printed, 
published, or circulated in said Territory, any book, paper, 
magazine, pamphlet, or circular, containing any denial ot 
the right of persons to hold slaves in said Territory, such 
persons shall be deemed guilty of felony, and punished by 
imprisonment at hard labor for a term not less than tw 
years, nor more than five years. 

“Sec. 13. No person who is conscientiously opposed to 
holding slaves, or who does not admit the right to hold 
slaves, ia the Territory of Kansas, shall .sit as a juror on 
the trial of any the prosecution for any violation ot any of 


| the sections of this act.”’ 


rson would be guilty 
y imprisonment for a 
term not fess than five years, who should carry, 
into the Territory of Kansas the Declaration of 
Independence, which contains the ‘* statement 

that all men are created equal, and are entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; or the scr- 
mons of the pious John Wesley, who once said 
that ‘‘ slavery was the sum of all villainies; OF 
the life of Patrick Henry, which contains the dec- 
laration, “let us transmit to our descendants a0 


Sir, under this law, an 
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‘bhorrence of slavery;’’ because such sentiments 
oe ss calculated to produce a disorderly disaffec- 
~ oy among slaves!’? ‘The man who should, in 
“versation, or through the columns of a news- 
paper, quesuon the right to hold slaves in Kansas, 
‘yould be convicted of felony, and punished by 
visonment at hard labor for a term not less 
‘ian two years! Where would be the liberty of 
~eeeht and of the press, while such laws exisied ? 
“sain, sir, this law would disqualify from sitting 
asa juror almost every man born in a free State, 
who might emigrate to our Territories, and would 
pack a jury with men who believed slavery to be 


con 





, Divine institation! What a glorious thing the | 
of trial by jury will become in the Territo- | 


ws of the United States, when the blessings of a 
lave code shall be extended over them! 

~ Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not saying that these 
laws are unnecessary. 
‘. only through the agency of such laws against 
iiberty of speech, and freedom of thought, that the 


institution of slavery can be established in the | 


Territories. And this is one reason why | oppose 
the system of slavery, since it cannot exist ex- 

by banishing free speech and freedom of the 
pre ss. 

Allusion has been made during this session to 
the late lamented Henry Clay—a name never to 
be pronounced by me but in terms of respect and 
veneration. Often have I wished that ‘* bold Harry 
of tie West,”’ as we used to call him, might have 
been spared to rise in his place here, and blast, 
with his scathing eloquence, the disunion senti- 
ments uttered upon this floor. I wouldask what 
that wise and able statesman would have said to 
the proposition that the Constitution carries sla- 
very into the ‘Territories, and that it is entitled to 
protection through the instrumentality of a slave 


cept 


code? Sir, though dead, he yet speaks, and shall | 


be heard. In alluding to the claim set up, that 
slavery might legally extend itself over Territo- 
ries that were free,-even south of the Missouri 
compromise line, he said: 

“There are gentlemen who maintain that, by virtue of 
the Constitution, the right to carry slaves south of that line 
vlready erists. If I had not heard that opinion avowed, I 
should have regarded it as one of the most extraordinary 
assumptions, and the most indefensible positions, that was 
ever taken by man.’? s = * * “If slaves 
are voluntarily carried into such a jurisdiction, (where sla- 
very does not exist by local State law,) their chains instantly 
drop off, and they become free, emancipated, liberated, from 
their bondage.”? 

Again, he said: 


“So long as God allows the vital current to flow through 
my veins, | will never, never, never, by word or thought, 
by wind or will, aid in submitting one rood of tree territory 
to the everlasting curse of human bondage.’? 


Sir, this is a Republican doctrine—no more, no 


less. And yet gentlemen who profess to revere | 


te name of Henry Clay, denounce us as traitors 


and enemies, with whom it is wrong to hold in- 
lercourse. 


‘ ‘ : | 
Let me say, in conclusion, that it should be our 


constant aim to preserve this glorious Union, in 


the purity with which we received it from the early | 


fathers. This motive has controlled all my po- 
liueal action; it governs me to-day; and 1 know 
that I represent a people who are ready to lay 
down their lives, if need be, for the great princi- 
pes upon which our admirable system of gov- 
crament was founded. 
tcrms of submission to wrong—no compromise 


with slavery; but does imply forbearance, pa- | 
tence, and prudence, in all our political differ- 


ences and conflicts. In the constant struggle for 
right, we must be prepared for reverses and tem- 
porary defeats; yet, when depressed, we should 
hot forget that truth, like a sunbeam, cannot be 
‘ong obscured, but, when the clouds have passed 


away, will appear again in all its brilliancy, puri- | 
Let us ever bear in remem- || 


ty, and power. 
brance, that with God and justice on our side, we 
are strong, though the numbers against us may be 
as the sands on the sea-shore. 

A glance at the comparative difference between 
the several States of this Union shows the wisdom 
af our fathers in prohibiting the extensicn of 
Savery. As we have, in a moment of error, wan- 
dered from the path they marked out for us, let 
Us, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘ hasten to 
retrace our steps, and to regain the road which 
alone leads to peace, liberty, And safety.’’ Let 
“sunite in driving this corrupt Administration 
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I concede the fact, that it | 


F ° ° ° 1} 
This feeling involves no | 


| being covered with the blighting curse of human 
bondage! Let us unite and roll back the tide of 


/miscalled Democratic organization a mere pro- 
| Slavery, sectional, spoils party, by planting our- 

selves on the pure doctrines of the early fathers 
| of the Republic. If successful, the epitaph en- 
o- upon the tombstone of modern Democracy 
will be: 





** Low lie the proud, 

And smitten by the weapons of the poor— 

The blacksmith’s hammer, and the woodman’s ax. 
Their tale is told: 

For that they were rich, and robbed the poor ; 

For that they were strong, and scourged the weak ; 

For that they made laws 

Which turned the sweat of labor’s brow to blood ; 

For these, their sins, tlie nation cast them out.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. CONKLING, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
April 17, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. CONKLING said: 





part of the message wherein the President in- 
forms us that the fate of all the Territories of the 
Republic has been irrevocably sealed by the ac- 
tion of a court of law. 

The announcementisa very extraordinary one. 
| It could never have been made had our institu- 





a system may have appeared to our fathers, it 
would have preserved the American Congress for- 
ever from such a greeting as the present Execu- 
tive has sent us. 


ferred directly by the people, and these deprived 
of the element of growth by provisions uproot- 
ing them at frequent intervals, an age of the Gov- 


| bunal would attempt, in the sense implied by the 
President, a ‘‘ final settlement’? of great political 
questions. Certainly no such attempt would have 


| the country, and calculated to enthrone barbarism 


| themselves. 
justed by our fathers have proved inadequate to 
avertso strange acontingency. The Government 
had not reached the allotted years of man when its 
judicial departmentattempted all that L have stated. 
In acase presenting the simple question of one poor 
plaintiff’s right to maintain his action, the Supreme 


rights of millions. ‘The step, to be sure, was pre- 
mature. 


turn a black man from its doors without excessive 
reasonings. The citizenship of the plaintiff was 
the only point in judgment, and that being determ- 





| of discussion, which, however distinguished the 
debaters, deserves no reverence as law. 


pause to events and affords time calmly to de- 
termine constitutional rights and limitations. That 
this interval will be long, cannot be expected. An 
occasion must soon arise for imparting the forms 


will be presented a question perhaps the gravest 
of the kind the present generation will be called 
upon to solve. 


conflict of prerogatives and powers, a collision 
of forces in the Government, affecting more or 
less the fate of every popular right A powerful 
party will be found in the country, maintaining 
that the Supreme Court of the United States is 
clothed with authority to say what laws Congress 


Mr. Cuairman: | purpose to remark upon that | 


of law to these premonitory manifestoes. Should | 
it arise during the existence of the present bench, | 
it will no doubt be eagerly embraced, and then | 


In its first approach it will seem a question of 
slavery or freedom; but it will turn out to be a | 


corruption and subserviency, which has made the | 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| eised, neither the Executive nor Congress ma 





lo. oF 





overstep the limits it has prescribed. On the other 
hand, organizations, policies, and eternal princi- 
ples will ery out against imperial assumptions, 
and the issue will stretch far beyond even the 
undiscoverable confines of the one pervading 
question of human slavery. 

Should the court party prevail, and the Con- 
stitution be held to endow the judiciary with cen- 


| sorghip of Congress, the immediate result must 





tions been purgly elective. Objectionable as such | 


With no powers or agencies save those con- | 


| ernment would not have come when a judicial tri- | 


been based upon theories falsifying the history of || 


| in every territorial possession, if not in the States | 
3ut, sur, the checks and balances ad- | 


Court has undertaken to fix forever the most sacred | 


Ample in jurisdiction, and impatient to | 
exercise it, that august tribunal was unwilling to | 


ined adversely to him, the case was at an end, | 
| Nevertheless, the opinions swell into a museum | 


But the | 
formal want of authority in these disquisitions 1s | 
practically important only in so far as it gives | 


be to turn into bold usurpation the leading states- 
manship of half a century; to ostracise the most 
numerous and liberal political party in the coun- 
try, and to set up dogmas repugnant to the ma- 
terial interests of the nation and abhorrent to the 
convictions of the Christian world. 

Such an epoch could not occur in the history 
of the present generation unaccompanied by un- 
toward results. Violent revulsions would end in 


| a restoration of the philosophy of the past, and 
; constitutional majorities, at whatever cost, would 


| were determined in this country long ago. 


sternly resume their sway. 

The relationships and pretensions of slavery 
In- 
spired by the great conceptions in which the 
foundations of the Government were laid, con- 
scious of the exalted purposes it was intended to 
subserve, profoundly instructed in its philosophy 
and scope, the men who inaugurated the Consti- 


| tution pursued no ambiguous or deviating course 
| on the subject of slavery. 


The eariy hours of Congress were devoted to 
curbing the career of this then universally admit- 
ted evil. Statesmen of all parties united in treat- 


| ing involuntary servitude as a stationary, and not 


a progressive institution; and the Federal Legis- 
lature was the sovereign power invoked to pre- 
vent its territorial encroachment. The warrant 
for this policy was found in the Constitution; the 
free sentimentof the country demanded and vital- 
ized it. That sentiment has been goaded to a 
rapid and continual increase. 

Deploring slavery as a sad nat'onal misfortune, 
revolting at it as a baybarous and detestable crime, 
the inhabitants of the free States have ever sought, 
by moral and political forces, to dissuade and dis- 
courage it. 

For long years this was a moderate and forbear- 
ing effort, often abated by a spirit of kindness and 
concession; still oftener by an aversion to angry 
agitation. But now, sir, changes have passed 
overus. Violated covenants, lawless and nefa- 


| rious proceedings, bloodshed upon distant fields, 
| usurpations and brutalities in this Capitol, bra- 


mays and what laws Congress shall not, enact; || 
and that, whenever this authority has been exer- |! 


vado in this Hall, fresh assumptions everywhere, 
have lashed the public mind into intense activity. 

From this time forth we are to have results, 
and not arrangements; issues, and not compro- 
mises. The free States insist that slavery shall 
remain localized in the slaveholding States, and 
that even there, its increase, unaided by piracy, 
shall be only the odds of the game between.birth 
and death. 

With an unalterable determination that slavery 
shall never range this continent, there lives a hope 
that, even in its abiding places, it will wither and 
die. This, however, is the prayer of humanity; 
not the mission of a party. 

3ut the Supreme Court asserts that every acre 
of the ‘Territories is already the rightful prey of 
slavery; and, in the language of the President, 
that ** neither Congress nor a Territorial Legis- 
lature, nor any human power, has any authority 
to annul or impair this vested right.’’ Such will 
be the decision of the present court; and the so- 
phistry which supports it would carry bondage” 
intoevery State in the Republic. 

The whole subject, then, will be broad enough, 
the conviction of the public mind deep enough, 
to lay the foundation of a great conflict between 
beaialenien and judicial power. The controversy 
will derive seriousness from its immediate results, 
but still more from the equilibrium or preponder- 
ance it will establish among the three great forces 
of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no part of my purpose 
now to examine the soundness of the argument 
of Judge Taney and his associates, nor to Inquire 
whether that argument, when it takes on the sanc- 
tions of a decision, will be good law or bad. That 
inquiry has been elaborately prosecuted here and 
elsewhere, and never with more felicity than the 
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other day, when, in treating it, the distinguished 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] recalled from 
long banishment the almost forgotten spirit of 
parliamentary eloquence. _ 

My business to-day is with the power of the 
Supreme Court, not with its wisdom. My object 
is to ascertain whether decisions of the judiciary 
are binding upon the law-making department of 


the Government; and, if not binding, how far they | 


should influence legislative action. 

The war of independence was waged to redress 
really but a single grievance; and that was, the 
origination and enforcement of laws not instituted 
by those who were expected to obey them. 

The Revolution accomplished but a single re- 
form; and that was, to endow the colonists with 
sovereign right to make, unmake, and modify 
their laws and institutions. 

The men who died for this great prerogative, 
not more than those who lived to achieve and 
perpetuate it, were profoundly learned in the real- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


ities of civil liberty. Conversant with the systems | 


of modern statesmen, they had studied the dreams 
of the old philosophers, who saw visions of organ- 
ized freedom before the age of free rovernments 
haddawned. ‘They had pondered the experience 
of despotisms and democracies, and explored the 
paths by which republics had descended from 
greatness to decay. ‘Their ancestors, exiles from 
many Governments, had bequeathed a hatred of 
the wrongs of all. The French Revolution was 
just delivering its terrible message to mankind. 
I'heir own ennobling experience, the sympathies, 
the prayers, the warnings of the world, all con- 
spired to elevate their appreciation of that attri- 
bute of a people which had perished, save in 
America: | mean complete, civilized freedom— 
freedom unimpaired by the existence of a single 
prerogative residing anywhere save in the people 
themselves. 

Thus prepared for their great undertaking, the 


men of 1787 bent every energy to the formation | 


of a Government which should preserve forever 
all the liberties justachieved. If there were those 
whose purposes were different; those who doubted 
the longevity of republican institutions—who, for 
the sake of imparting strength and stability to the 
government to be formed, favored the surrender 


of popular supremacy—they were not the men | 
whose: counsel prevailed in the plan that was | 


adopted, or the result that was attained. The 
party which ruled the Federal convention, and 


which afterwards predominated in the delibera- | 


tions of the States upon the proposed Constitution, 
was the party which insisted on the jealous res- 
ervation by the people of every right and power 
not indispensable to the vitality of the Govern- 
ment. 

I speak of reservations by the people, and not 
by the States; because, for the purposes of my 
argument, it is wholly immaterial how far the 
Government of the United States is, as now as- 
serted, a confederation of sovereignties, and how 
far it is, as the Supreme Court long ago decided, 
a union of the people themselves. 
the liberal element of the convention that we must 
look to discover, as far as the intention of its 
framers can be carried into its construction, the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

if the construction, now for the first time con- 
tended for by the party calling itself Democratic, 
be true, the apostles of limited government, in 
their earliest ministrations, installed a power prac- 
tically as irrevocable and irresponsible as an arti- 
ficial power could be, and more sweeping and 
absolute in its supremacy than any judicial tri- 
bunal mentioned in history. 

Not the imperial chamber of Maximilian, not 
the courts whose records have been kept by the 
headsman at the block, certainly no ‘iiotal 
which has escaped the execrations of humanity, 
ever wielded such unmeasured power. 

Why, sir, the infallibility ascribed to the Su- 
preme Court makes the Constitution, the institu- 
tions of the country, nothing but wax in the hands 
of judges; it amounts toa running power of amend- 
ment, 

If the Constitution as the court now expounds 
it, is the Constitution we, as legislators, are sworn 
to support, our allegiance in the year of grace 
1860 is due to an instrument very different from 
that which guided those who have gone before us. 


| should 


the Constitution of the Unite 


| can never know. 











But without allowing myself to dwell upon the 
enormity of such a power, let me speak of the 
anomaly of its existence. 

The Federal polity of this country is nothing 
more than three agencies—the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial; all alike constituted by 
the people, to do particular acts. 

However disguised by titles or deified by as- 
criptions, these several departments are mere 
agents of one principal, servants of one master; 
acting an being under one appointment; namely, 
States. 

Now, by what dislocation of the settled notions 
of centuries, should one of three agents, coeval 
and identical in origin, be suffered to determine for 
himself, as against all the world, not merely his 
own powers, but the rights and powers of his co- 
ageuts, the construction and effect of the common 
warrant, and the powers, remedies, and rights of 


| the common principal; and this without escape 


and without appeal? Bear in mind, in the case I 
am putting, the principal is the jealous people I 
have described; the powers flung away are the 
same just rescued from eternal loss by martyr- 
dom and war. 

sut, sir, this one overmastering agent isa more 
marvelous creation than I have stated. Its ap- 
pointment is perpetual, and was executed in blank; 
the principal not knowing whose name might fill 
it at first, nor who would succeed when changes 
occur. The other two of these three 
agents are selected directly and solely by their 
authorizing power, and they yield up their trusts 
finally at frequent intervals. But notwithstanding 
this, the uncounted and unlimited powers were all, 
we are told, given to the one whose appointment is 
irrevocable and whose personality the principal 
Should we commiserate as 
madmen, condemn as criminals, or commend as 


| statesmen, the men who would intreduce into a 


State such an arrangement as I have supposed ? 
Yet, sir, this is no exaggeration of the action 


|| imputed to those who, on the 25th of May, 1787, 
| with Washington at their head, commenced the 


|| task of revising the old Articles of Confederation. | 
| With a Constitution to devise, establishing three 


| departments of Government, it is now asserted 


It is, then, to | 


i 


| that they constituted one of these departments 


supreme; not merely within its own sphere, but 
supreme in every sphere, and paramount virtu- 
ally to the Consutution and to the reserved rights 
of those who were to ordain it. 

The department thus inflated with supremacy 
is the one removed furthest from the origin-of all 
political power in this country; the one least in 


trampling upon popular rights by nothing save 
that most unreliable of safeguards, the fidelity of 
unwatched human nature. 

It is, sir, essentially an irresponsible power; 
but little less, at best, than an oligarchy in the 
Republic. 

I know there is a power of impeachment lying 
back in the recesses of the Constitution; but, as 
Mr. Jefferson said, it does not reach the efficiency 
of a ** scarecrow.’’ Corrupt intention, so sheer 
as to be demonstrable, is the only basis of im- 
peachment decisions can Goulet name inten- 
tion, hiding among subtiltiesand skulking among 
pretexts, has baffled discovery for six thousand 
years. 

[ repeat, that this overtopping instrumentality is 
an irresponsible existence, designed, as seems to 


_ be supposed, to absorb all the elements of political 


power. 7 ; . 
Can it be that such was the intention of the 
fathers of the Government? Unnatural, ruinous, 


| culpable as such a perversion of reason and com- 


mon sense would have been in the structure of 
the earliest and rudest democracy, it could hardly 
have crept into a fabric raised by men who built, 
not in the gray twilight of the morning, but with 
the rays of enlightened centuries streaming upon 


| them. 


In all the models from which they drew their 
ideas of free government, where did they find an 
anomaly like this? Antagonism to such consoli- 
dated powers was the ruling glory of the land 


| whose laws and customs they chiefly imitated. 


Monarchy as she was, England had long been 
ruled by hie made in the people’s Parliament, 


' and these laws were Omnipotent over king, church, 


| sympathy with the people; and restrained from || 
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other respects had driven man 





| evils it might occasion, were weighed again and 
| again. 


| ent. 


Ho. or Reps, 











and aristocracy. She had no written consti 
her ecclesiastical and royal prerogatives 
back for centuries; the illiberality of he 


ution: 
dated 
rsyste 

of her children 
to foreign lands; but an untamable love of liber 
had compelled a recognition of popular sy te j 
acy and right. This example, with its aie = 
history, hallowed as an inheritance from peenae 
must have been strangely lost, indeed, Upon 
sons of constitutional liberty. eg 

But, Mr. Chairman, all this is mere speculat 

upon what the men of the Revolution would a 
been likely to do. Let us come to what in f - 
they did; and here we must rely mainly upon the 
records of the Federal convention. The alae 
in the State conventions shed little light hee 
precise point I am endeavoring to present. Wi), 
the States, the query respecting the proposed Pod. 
eral judiciary was, how far it would overshadow 
their own sovereignties and tribunals. For oh. 
vious reasons, these were questions of gr ater 
interest to them than the bearings upon each other 


| of the Federal departments. In the Federal eq). 


vention the case was different. There, no subject 
earlier engaged attention, and none received more 
serious consideration, than the hazards of yyro. 
strained and unbalanced legislative power, and the 


| necessity of providing against it. 


The debates recalled the fate of the Italian Ro. 
publics, and the other States which had gone down 
in darkness, under the fell sway of single yp. 
checked assemblies. Every danger of unlimited 
power to make laws; every objection to it; all the 
By common accord, every abridgment 
necessary was sought after, and carefully ad- 
justed and applied. A second legislative assembly, 


_ which might check and overrule the first, was tie 
| earliest expedient adopted. The mode of select. 


ing the members of these two bodies; the dura. 
tion of their terms of office; the basis and ratio of 
representation in the case of ¢ach—all were differ. 
These diversities of organization in the 
two Houses were carefully contrived, in order to 
check, by self-counteraction, inherent tendencies 


| to evil. 


The nature and composition of the Legislature 


| being agreed on and perfected, its functions came 
| to be considered, and then the external checks by 





which it might be regulated. Its powers were not 
only defined, guarded, and even enumerated, but 
carefully distributed between the two Houses, so 
that each shoffld have its exclusive responsibili- 
ties, Which might never be shared by the otir. 
This done, anxious hours were spent in provid- 
ing and arranging some outer guard to Congress. 
The first suggestion was the veto power. lt 
encountered a whirlwind of denunciation. It was 
at one time proposed to give the Executive aneg- 
ative upon the action of Congress, which should 
be final. This proposition passed in the nega- 
tive, every State voting against it. The idea of 
imposing any external rein at all upon the Le- 
gislature, met with stern resistance. It was op- 
posed as anti-republican; it was stigmatized as 
an offshoot of monarchy. So jealous were out 
fathers lest anything should fasten itself upon the 
Constitution savoring in the least of encroach- 
ment upon the democratic element of the Govern 
ment! And yet, sir, how harmless, how trifling, 
how impotent is the veto power, compared with 
the dictatorship now proposed for the Supren 
Court. In the first place, the act it authorizes 's 
conclusive upon no one. After a bill has bee! 
vetoed, the votes of two thirds of the two Houses 
still make it a law; and a two-third vote 1s 10 
more than in the first instance is necessary !" 
many of the States to the passage of various bills. 
But, sir, more than this, the veto power !s 10! 
confided to a body of men whose number is lel! 
indefinite, and must ever remain subject to sis 
utory alteration; but to a single man, whose very 
individuality exposes him to rigid accountability. 
The veto power was not intrusted to keepers 
selected, nominated, and confirmed without any 
agency or knowledge of the people, but to an o* 
ficer chosen by universal suffrage. Better than 
all, the veto power was committed to a custodia 
who can never abuse it longer than four years: 
not to men whose life tenures may continue them 
in place long after their usefulness is ended. But, 
sir, we shall find something yet more specific !" 
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pedoines of the old State House to tell us whether 
ae nen wae immortalized it meant the purple 
vest to lurk among the folds of a judge’s gown. 
Judicial meddling with legislationis no new con- 
eit. The journal of the convention is a stinging 


saure 


sf May, the third day after its business began, 
Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, introduced fifteen 
resolves, which constituted the groundwork of 
“the subsequentaction and deliberation of 


such ol oe . a ; 
“a The eighth of these resolutions 


the convention. 
was as follows: 
« Resolved, That the Executive, and a convenient num- 
eof the national judiciary, ought to compose a council ot 
a sion, With authority to examine every act of the na- 
ral Legislature before it shall operate, and every act of a 
icular Legislature before a.negative thereon shill be 
final; and that the dissent of said council shall amount to 
i ection, ualess the act of the national Legislaturé shall 
he again passed, or that of a particular Legislature be again 
nomatived by —— Of the members of each branch.” 





Mr. Elliot, in the fourth volume of his De- | 


bates, at pages 56, 57, and 60, traces ‘the de- 
cline and fall”? of this proposition. It perished for 
lack of the lights of modern Democracy, which 
iad not then dawned upon the world. The jour- 


ie 


nal shows that, on the 4th of June, 


i 


«}t was then moved and seconded to take into consider- 
ation the first clause of the eighth resolution, submitted by 
Mr Randolph, namely : 

«Resolved, ‘That the national Executive and a conven- 
jent number of the national judiciary ought to compose a 
council of revision.’ 

« It was then moved to postpone the consideration of the 


said clause, in order to introduce the following resolution, || 


submitted by Mr. Gerry, namely: 

+ Resolved, That the national Executive shall have a 
rightto negative any legislative act, which shall not be after- 
wards passed unless 
ture.’ 

“And on the question to postpone, it passed in the 
affirmative : 

« Yeas—Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia—6. 





upon it, for it showed its head there under || 
‘he name of a * council of revision.’’ On the 29th || 
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Thus it will be seen that but three States fa- 
| vored this soft-sounding ‘council of revision.”’ 

When the Constitution had taken shape, an- 
other attempt was made to open the door between 
Congress and the court. The journal shows, at 
page 135 of the same volume, that on the 15th of 
August, 


to the following amendment of the thirteenth section of the 
sixth article: ‘ Every bill which shall have passed the two 
| Houses shall, before it becomes a law, be severally pre 

} sented to the President of the United States and to the 
| judges of the Supreme Court, for the revision of each. Uf, 
upon such revision, they shall approve of it, they shall 
| respectively signify their approbation by signing it; but if 
; upon such revision it shall appear improper to either, or 
| both, to be passed into a law, it shall be returned, with the 
| objections against it, to that House in which it shall have 
| originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
| Journal, and proceed to reconsider the bill; but if after 
| such reconsideration, two thirds of that House, when either 
| the President or a majority of the judges shall object, or 
| three fourths, where both shall object, shall agree to pass 
| it, it shall, together with the objections, be sent to the other 

House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered ; and if 

approved by two thirds or three fourths of the other House, 

as the case may be, it shall become a law ;’ which passed 
in the negative : 
| * Yeas—Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia—3. 

** Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia—8.”’ 

This last proposition was, it will be scen, dis- 
connected with everything to which the States 
could object. It was a proposal merely to allow 
the judges to supervise, ina limited sense, the acts 
of Congress. 

Abhorrent as this scheme of revision seems to 
have been to the illustrious men who discussed 
it, see how infinitely it falls short, inevery ground 
| of objection, of the doctrine that the court is mon- 
, arch, government, final arbiter, what you will, of 


|| political controversies. 


* Nays— Connecticut, Delaware, Maryfand, and Vir- | 


ginia—4. 


| 

“ft was then moved by Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. 
Hamilton, to strike out the words ‘shall not be afterwards | 
passed but by —— parts of each branch of the national Le- | 


gislature ;’ and on the question to strike out the words, it 
passed unanimously in the negative. 

“It was then moved by Mr. Butler, seconded by Dr. 
Franklin, that the resolution be altered, so as to read: 


“* Resolved, That the national Executive have power to || 


suspend any legislaiive act for——.’ 


“ And on the question to agree to the alteration, it passed | 


unanimously in the negative. 
* A question Was then taken on the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Gerry, namely : 


“* Resolved, ‘That the national Executive shall have the | 


right to negative any legislative act, which shall not be 


afterwards passed unless by two-third parts of each branch | 


of the national Legislature.’ 


“And on the question to agree to the same, it passed in | 


the affirmative : 

* Yeas—Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia—s, 


“ Nays—Connecticut, and Maryland—2. 


“It was then moved by Mr. Wilson, and seconded by 


Mr. Madison, that the following amendment be made to 
the last resolution: After the words ‘ national Executive,’ 


to add the words, ‘ a convenient number of the national judi- | 


cary.’ 

“An objection being taken, by Mr. Hamilton, to the in- 
troduction of the last amendment at this time, notice was 
given by Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. Madison, that the 
sane would be moved to-morrow. 
reconsider. 

‘* Wepnespay, June 6, 1787. 

“On motion of Mr. Wilson, seconded @y Mr. Madison, 

toaimend the eighth resolution, which respects the nega- 


Wednesday assigned to | 


tive to be vested in the national Executive, by adding, after | 


the words ‘ national Executive,’ the words ‘ with a “conve- 
nent number of the national judiciary,’ 

On the question to agree to the addition of these words, 
it passed in the negative : 

* Feas—Connecticut, New York, and Virginia—3. 

“* Nays—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Marytand, South Carolina, and Georgia—8.”’ 


Chief Justice Yates, in his Seeret Debates, lets ' 
Us still further into the feelings aroused by this | 
Proposal for judicial monitors. At pages 60 and | 


61 of his notes, he makes these entries: 


“8. Resolved, That the Executive and a number of the | 


Judicial officers ought to compose a council of revision. 
Mr Gerry objects to the clause, moves its postpone- 


ment, in order to let in a motion ‘ that the right of revision | 


should be in the Executive only.’ 

“Mr. Wilson contends that the Executive and judicial 
ought to have a joint and full negative ; they cannot other- 
Wise preserve their importance against the Legislature. 

‘Mr. King was against the interference of the judicial ; 
they may he biased in the interpretation. 
Bive the Executive a complete negative. 

“Carried to be postponed.” 


He is therefore to | 


| ‘The ‘*council of revision’’ was not to act final- 

_ly; and, composed as it was to be, it would have 
been not only to some extenta responsible body, 
but operative upon all laws without exception, 
and therefore affording some hope of @onsistency. 
Why was this comparatively harmless grant of 
power refused, if the intention was to give the 
judiciary absolute, final power to defeat legisla- 
tion? 


tleman, for I have been listening to his argument, 
which really is an able one, with great interest. 
I would like him to tell us right here, however, 
upon what it is he builds up his assertion that this 
side of the House holds to any such doctrine as 
that which he states. I do not recognize that the 
Supreme Court is the absolute arbiter of, or has 


any power over, political questions between the 


States. 

Mr. CONKLING. I have heard the gentle- 
man before disclaim being a communicantof that 
| church of which Mr. Buchanan is the visible 


head, {laughter;] and I have no idea that, in the | 


event of his political demise, masses would be 
said for him in Democratic cathedrals. But, sir, 
| when the President of the United States in his 

message, when Judge DovGtas in his manifestoes, 

when the platforms adopted in Democratic con- 

vocations, great and small, throughout the land, 
| repeat this doctrine day after day, until verymany 
wise and patriotic men, who agree with me in pol- 
itics, admit it to be almost treason to say, or to 
believe, what I say and believe upon this subject, 
I think I am not fighting a windmill or a shadow 
in attacking the positions I assail. 


Mr. CONKLING. My time is waning rapidly, 
but | would, rather than not, yield to gentlemen, 
if the House will consent that interruptions shall 
not be taken from my time. I find that my argu- 


lotted me under the rule. 

But, Mr. Chairman, suppose we had no key to 
the Constitution but the Constitution itself: could 
we find in it 
inserted, ha 
court to control Congress by its decisions? 

Let us shut our eyes to the minor oversights 
|| and incompleteness of the work, if that were to 
| be its object. Forget, if you please, that the cases 

in which errors of legislation would be corrected 
|, must be purely accidental, and occasional only, 
|| depending wholly upon the will of litigants; so 


“It was moved by Mr. Madison, and seconded, to agree 


Mr. MILES. I do notliketo interrupt the gen- | 


Mr. LEAKE. Will the gentleman permit me? || 


“Ho. ov Revs. 


that parliamentary usurpations might go on till 
immense interests had intervened, and never be 
discovered, unless some plainuff, more litigious 
than his neighbors, should brave the uncertain- 
ties of a jury and a district court. 

Even overlook the fact. that the right to inter- 
pret the Constitution for coérdinate branches of 
the Government, if given to anybody, is given, 
not to the Supreme Court, but to inferior ceurts, 
not named in the Constitution. By section two of 
article three, the Supreme Court has no jurisdic- 
tion in any case which could well give rise to a 
constitutional question, except for the sole pur- 
pose of reviewing the action of inferior courts to 
correct their errors. Conclude, if you can, that 
the district judges and juries of the land are our 
constitutional masters. Surmount all obstacles, 
till you come to the provision defining the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court itself: ; 

“In all cases affecting embassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
In all the other cases beforementioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations as Congress 
shall make.”’ 

There it stands; and it comprises every word 
to be found in the Constitution giving the Supreme 
Court jurisdiction in any case whatever. Was 
that language employed by lawyers and states- 
men, Who meant to subject Congress to the court, 
and not thecourt to Congress? Does it notrather 
place the judiciary very much at the diseretion of 
the Legislature? Manifestly it does; because, at 
any moment, anact of repeal or amendment may 
sweep from the statute-book the whole procedure 
by which alone the Supreme Court lays hold upon 
constitutional questions. Were there no other 
answer to the attempt made by the President and 
his party, unduly to exalt the ermine, this single 
clause would go far to excuse the stubbornness of 
men who will not bow to the doctrine that the 
whole Government of this great nation is put 
away in one lower room of this many-chambered 
Capitol. 

gut, sir, these are not the only respects in which 
our fathers were singularly infelicitous, if their 
design was to create in the judiciary a fit reposi- 
tary for transcendent political powers. They 
failed to indicate in any way the number of the 
judges, and itis only indirectly to be inferred that 
they intended more than one. 

Thus, the believers ina judicial regency must sup- 
pose thatits authors were content that the whim of 
time should say whether two persons orsome larger 
number should compose it, only providing that its 
members should notbe nanehid Adereabaien 
nuated, ororiginally unfit. Nay, more,sir; itmust 
be imagined that, in conferring political omnipo- 
tence, care was taken to bestow it on the only de- 


| partment of the Government in which no qualifica- 


tions of any kind are required. ‘To be eligible to 
the office of President, or even Vice President, 
the person must be of prescribed birth, residence, 
and age. Senators must be at least thirty years 
old, and theircitizenship of nine years’ standing. 
Even the members of this House, constituting 
hardly half a department, must have reached an 
age at which maturity is thought to begin—a pro- 
vision depriving some of the doings of this body 
of that much-needed extenuation which extreme 
youth alone might hope for. 

All these requirements were deemed necessary 
by the founders of the Republic. But yet, sir, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brown, 
whose name has been calied without response 


| ever since the session began, simply because five- 
|| and-twenty winters have not passed over him, 
j j |, Was constitutionally eligible, three years ago, to 
ment is in arrear, and that I will not get through || 
at best, without interruption, within the time al- | 


the office of chief justice of the United States, no 
matter whether he bealawyer or not. Attwenty- 


|, one, as well as at eighty-one, he might 


‘Shake his ambrosial curls, and give the nod, 


1 The stamp of fate, the sanction of a god.”’ 
rovisions such as would have been || 
the design been to empower the | 


These, and many other considerations, which 
the hour rule has prevented my adverting to, lead 
| me to conclude: First, that the judgments of the 
Supreme Court are binding only upon inferior 
courts, and parties litigant. Undoubtedly, when 
a constitutional question is decided, so long a 
the court adheres to the decision, acts of Congress 
repugnant to the principle laid down, will be in- 
operative just so far, in the language of Mr. Van 
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Buren, as ** they depend upon the courts for their | 


exccution,’’ and no further. 


Second, that the decisions of the Supreme | 


Court are not obligatory upon Congress in any 
but, 
to the discretion of Congress. 


sense; 


are entitled to great consideration from the other 
departments, and ought not, on frivolous grounds, 
to be repudiated. But whenever a decision is, in 
the judgment of Congress, subversive of the rights 
and liberues of the people, or is otherwise hurt- 
fully erroneous, it is not only the right, but the 
sulemn duty of Congress, persistently to disre- 
gard it. 

‘These conclusions, thus hastily stated, are large- 
iy supported by high authority. Notfewerthan five 
of the States of the Umion—New York, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Georgia—have 
from Ume to time refused, through their civil au- 
thor.ties and tribunals, to submit to even the legal 
supremacy over them of the Federal judiciary. 

Mr. Jefferson, as President, treated as uncon- 
stitutional laws which the Supreme Court had 
claborate ly decided to be valid. 

Andrew Jac kson, as President, vehemently re- 
fused to receive interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion from the Supreme Court; and unprecedented 
popular majorities sustained and applauded hm. 

Many years ago, the Supreme Court decided 
that 10 was competent for Congress to charter a 
United States bank; yet, from that day to this, as 
the English fire a gan in passing Copenhagen, so 
the Democrauc party,in all its convocations, from 
a ward caucus to a national plaza de toro, solemn- 
ly resolves that a United States bank is unconsti- 
tutional. 

At an early day the Supreme Court decided that 
one Duane was not a citizen: on precisely the 
same facts this House decided that William Smith 
wasacitizen, and admitted him to his seat. ‘These 
are amdng the acts which have gone into history 
to cry out against the right of judges to control 
the action of coérdinate branches of the Govern- 


| 
| 


| 


like other arguments, are addressed | 
Jeing the solemn | 
acts of one department of the Government, they | 


ment. ‘The annals of the country record the opin- | 


ions of men, some of them illustrious, some no- 
torious, and all conspicuous in the nation’s career, 
forufying my positon. I willrefer to only afew 
of them. Furst, to the sayings of Mr. Jetferson— 
some of them addressed to members of a family 
illustrious for generations, which still preserves 
its purity and its fame in the person of a member 
of this bedy. In replying, on the I]th of Sep- 
tember, 1804, to a letter from Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Jeflerson makes use of this emphatic language, 
which may be found at page 561 of the fourth 
volume of his works: 

* You seem to think it devolved on the judges to decide 
on the validity of the sedition law. But nothing in the 
Constitution bas given them a right to decide for the Execu 
tive, more than tothe Executive forthem. Both magistrates 
are equally independent in the sphere of action assigned 
tothem. The judges, believing the law constitutional, had 
aright to pass a sentence of tine and imprisonment, be- 
cause ie power was placed in their hands by the Consti- 
tution. But the Executive, believing the law to be uncon- 
stitutiona!l, were bound to remit the execution of it; because 
that power has been confided to them by the Constitution. 


That instrument meant that its coordinate branches should | 


be checks on each other. But the opinion which gives to 


the judges the right to decide what laws are constitutional, | 


and what not, not only for themselves in their own sphere 
of action, but tor the Legislature and Executive also, in 
their spheres, would make the judiciary a despotic branch.”’ 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Torrance, on the 
Lith of June, 1815, and which appears at page 461 
of his sixth volume, he says: 


* The second question, whether the judges are invested 
with exclusive authority to decide on the constitutionality 
of a law, has been heretofore a subject of consideration with 
me inthe exercise of official duties. Certainly, there is not 
a word in the Constitution which bas given that power to 
them, more than to the executive or legigdative branches. 
Questions of property, of character, and of crime, being as- 
cribed to the judges, through a definite course of legal pro- 
ceedings, laws involving such questions belong, of course, 
to them; and as they decide on them ultimately, and with- 
out appeal, they of course decide for themselves. The con- 
stitutional validity of the law or laws again prescribing 
executive action, and to be administered by that branch 
ultimately, and without appeal, the executive must decide 
for themselves also whether, under the Constitution, they 
are valid ornot. So, also, as to laws governing the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature. That body must judge for itself the 


constitutionality of the law, and equally without appeal or | 


control from its co irdinate branches.”’ 


In writing to Mr. Jarvis, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1820, to acknowledge the receipt of a politi- 





i 


eal work, in which the author had ascribed large 
powers to the court, he thus expresses his dissent, 
(vol. 7, page 178:) 

** You seein, in pages 84 and 148, to consider the judges 
as the ultimate arbiters of all constitutional questions; a 
very dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which would 
place us under the despotism of an oligarchy. Our judges 
are as honest as other men, and not more so. They have, 
with others, the same passions for party, for power, and the 
privilege of their corps. ‘Their maxim is ‘ boni judicis est 
ampliare jurisdictionem,’ and their power the more danger- 
ous as they are in office for life, and not responsible, as the 
other functionaries are, to the elective control. The Con- 
stitution has erected no such single tribunal, knowing that 
to whatever hands confided, with the corruptions of time 


wisely made all the departments co-equal and co sovereign 
within themselves.”’ 


At page 192, of the same volume, he thus ex- 
presses himself ina letter to Mr. Ritchie, dated 
December 25, 1820: 


‘The judiciary of the United States is the subtle corps 
of sappers ana miners constantly working under ground to 
undermine the foundations of our contederated fabric. They 
are construing our Constitution from a coordination of a 
general and special Government to a general and supreme 
one alone. ‘This will lay all things at their feet ; and they 
are too well versed in English law to forget the maxim, 
*boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem.’? We shall see it 
they are bold enough to take the daring stride their five 
lawyers have lately taken. If they do, then, with the ed- 
itor of our book, in his address to the publig¢, | will say, that 
‘against this eyery man should raise his voice,’ and more, 
should upliit his arm.”? 


Now, sir, hear what General Jackson proclaimed, 
in a public message, on the 10th day of January, 
1832, a few months before his reélection to the 
Presidency: 

“If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 
ground of this act, it ought not to control the coirdinate 
authorities of this Government. The Congress, the Exec- 
utive, and the court, must each for itself be guided by its 
own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who 
takes an oath to support the Constitution, swears that he 
will support it as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others. It is as much the duty of the House of 
Kepresentatives, of the Senate, and of the President, to 
decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution 
which may bg presented to them for passage or approval, 
as it is for the supreme judges, when it may be brought be- 
fore them for judicial decision. The opinion of the judges 


has no more authority over Congress than the opinion of 


Congress has over the judges ; and, on that point, the Presi- 
dentis independent ot both. ‘The authority of the Supreme 
Court must not, therefore, be permitted to control the Con- 
gress or the Executive when acting in their legislative ca- 
pacities, but to have only such influence as tle force of 
their reasoning may deserve.”’ 

These, when John Marshall and his compeers 
adorned the supreme bench, were the doctrines 
with which the Democratic party won presidential 
triumphs. 

Let me read, in this connection, from a speech 


delivered in the Senate, on the i3th January, 1802, 


by the grandfather of the present Vice President. 
On a motion to repeal the judiciary act, then 
lately passed, Mr. Breckinridge said: 

* 'To make the Constitution a practical system, the power 
of the courts to annul the laws of Congress cannot possibly 


| exist. Myidea of the subject, in a few words, is, that the | 


and party, its members would become despots. It has more | 
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Constitution intended a separation only of the powers vested | 


in the three great departments, giving to each the exclu- | 
| sive authority of acting on the subjects committed to each; | 


| that each are intended to revolve within the sphere of their 


and are not to direct or contro) the course of others ; that 
| those, for example, who make the laws, are presumed to 
have an equal attachment to, and interest in, the Constitu- 
tion ; are equally bound by oath to support it, and have an 
equal right to give aconstruction to it. That the constrac- 
tion of one department of the powers particularly vested in 
that department is of as high authority at least as the con- 
struction given to it by any other department; that it is in 


are exclusively confided to decide upon the proper exercise 
of those powers than any other department to which such 
powers are not intrusted, and who are not consequently 
under such high and responsible obligations for their con- 
stitutional exercise ; and that, therefore, the Legislature 
would have an equal right to annul the decisions of the 


|} courts founded on their construction of the Constitution, as 


the courts would have to annul the acts of the Legislature, 
founded on their construction.”’ 

Having mentioned the Vice President, it may 
seem a violation of official decorum not to refer 
to his superior in’ place. Mr. Buchanan, in a 
| speech which he made in the Senate July 7, 1841, 
which is to be found in the tenth volume of the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, No. 2, page 
163, used this language: ; 

“But even if the judiciary had settled the question, I 


should never hold myself bound by their decision, whilst 
| acting in a legislative character. Unlike the Senator from 


|| Massachusetts, [Mr. Bates,] { shall never consent to place 


| the political rights and liberties of this people in the hands 
| of any judicial tribunal. It was therefore with the utmost 


own orbits; are responsible for their own motion only; | 


fact more competent to that department to which powers | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


|| were upon Christians ; and that these judiej 
| were of equal authority with the text of the 


| have rendered the famous sedition law 


| Government and people of this countr 
| constitutional liberty. ‘The experience of al! ag 


| sometimes at the other end of the Capito!, one 
| paid his respects to the judiciary, in a speech op 
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astonishment I heard the Senator dectare, that h 
ered the expositions of the Constitution by the judie 

be equally binding upon us as the expositions of hos 
law by the Saviour of mankind, contained jy the ¢ = 


e consid 


Gospel, 
Al Exposition. 


a aS we : Constitur 
This, sir, is an infallibility which was never befor, a 


for any human tribunal ; an infallibility whieh v 
vert freemen into abject slaves ; an iniallibj 


On 
re Claimeg 
Vould can 
lity Which wou 


. ee : : Pere aw a3 sacred as p) 
Constitution itself, the judiciary having decided this ie. 


to be constitutional ; and which would thus have a 
lated, throughout the whole extent of this Union oa 
erty of the press and the freedom of speech. No’ a ho 
itis not the genius of our institutions to consiqe “7 80 
men as infallible. 

**No man holds in higher estimation than | 
ory of Chief Justice Marshall; but I should 
consented to make even him the final 


slaw 


s > , 
ider morta} 


do the men, 
’ never have 
arbiter betwoy N the 
¥ ON questions , 
es 
tries has demonstrated that judges instinciively lean | 
wards the prerogatives of Governinent ; and it is notor,. 
that the court, during the whole period which he presi, - 
over it, embracing so many years of its exist nee, coca 
clined tewards the highest assertion of Federal powe t. Tha 
this has been done honestly and conscientiously, | ohh 
not a doubt.”? 
These are sayings of the days when Mr. Buch. 
anan had, as he declared, planted himself oy ; 
Missouri compromise line, there to remain f . 
ever. They were uttered before he wondered 
he afterwards said he did, that any one sho, d 
a that line ought not to be abrogated. 
Vhile calling attention to the effusions of prog 
authors, I must not pass over another relic py. 
served in the Congressional Globe. Mr. Tooygs 
. . - _ , 
of Georgia, who expounds modern Democra 


And coun 


Chtenayy 


cy 


the floor of this House, in the following deferep. 


| tial terms: 


“The only difficulty on this point has arisen from som 


| decisions of the Supreme Court orthe United States, |; j: 
| true, they nave talked vaguely cbout the doctrine of th. 


generai sovereignty of the Federa) Government. | attach 
but little importance to the political views of that tribuya) 
It is a safe d®pository of personal rights; but | beijey 
there has been no assumption of political power by this 
Government which it has not vindicated and found sows 
where.”? 

These reminiscences will lead some to smile at 
the twistings of politicians, and some to deplore 
the infirmity of human nature; but they must in- 
spire us ail with thankfuiness that, while men 
falter and change, the Constitution, like the eternai 
principles on which it stands, is unchangeably the 


same. In 1810, Mr. Jefferson wrote Mr. Galla- 


| tin: 


** At length, then, we have a chance of getting a Repub- 
lican majority in the supreme judiciary.”’ 

In 1860, sir, we have a chance to go and do like- 
wise, and I trust we shall improve it. A reor- 
ganization and reinvigoration of the court, with 


| just regard to commercial and political consid- 


erations, is one of the auspicious promises of 
Republican ascendency. 

It is high time that appropriate weight shall be 
given, in the courtand elsewhere, to all portionsof 


| the country, not excepting those in which a vast 
|| preponderance of its wealth, its business, and 1's 


numbers reside. 
With this reform accomplished, the vampire 
slavery, now flitting among the shadows of & 
sheltering tribunal, will spread its wings once 
more over that hospitable domain where its mil- 


| istrations aregonsidered essential to the full devel 


opment of ‘the highest type of white civilize 
tion.” 





TEXAS VOLUNTEER REGIMENT. 


SPEECH OF HON.A.B. OLIN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovsr or RepreseNnrTaArtIveEs, 
April 18, 1860. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whoie on the 


state of the Union on the Senate’s amendmenis to the Mil: 
tary Academy Bill— 


Mr. OLIN said: . 

Mr. Cuarrman: I desire, upon this occasion, ' 
address a few words to the House upon the prop 
osition to raise this additional regiment for the 
defense of the Texas frontiers; but | see that this 
House, at all events at the present time, fee's 1° 
interest whatever in this discussion. Were | & 
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ht gain the ear of some gentleman in this 


MT concur in opinion with the gentleman from 
Texas, (Mr. REAGAN,] that this measure isa very 
“portant one. It this measure shall be adopted, 
«will be inuating a nap rt ot with respect to 
‘hp management of our Indian tribes and the dis- 
nation of the forees of the regular Army; for 
‘vg application is founded upon the express as- 
~etion that, for all purposes of repelling hostilities 
of the Indian tribes, our regular Army is of no 
evice at all; not that there isnota sufficient num- | 
. oof troops in the pay of the Government to | 
. press all these hostilities, but that neither the 
-avalry arm nor the infantry arm of the service is 
éted for such an enterprise. This application is 
hased upon the ground, not that there is any act- 
ie existing hostilities with the Indian tribes, 
not that any concerted hostility of a large body of 
monexists, but that there is a system of petty war- 
fare and pillage kept up upon the border frontiers, 
iy straggling parties of white men or Indians— 
‘obably in most instances by white men—in 
which little petty thefts, and sometimes murders, 
ore committed; and the Government is now called 
ono to muster into the service of the General 
Governmenta force to protect the frontier inhabit- 
ants against such a system of pillage. I repeat, 
wr, if this course is adopted, itis a departure from 
sat policy which has hitherto directed and con- | 
trolled the councils of the Government. 

Any one at all familiar with the history of the 
two States of Kentucky and Tennessee, knows 
very well that for a long period of years their | 
frontier settlements were infested with hostile 
hands of Indians; that occasional murders were 
committed; that extensive robberies were perpe- | 
trated; butthose States never thought of calling | 
upon the General Governmentto pay for volunteer 
forces raised to protect them. 

if gentiemen desire any information in reference 
to the true condition of things upon the frontier 
of Texas, they will only have to turn to and read 
some three or four hundred pages of correspond- 
ence hetween the various Indianagentsand the De- 
partment of the Interior, commencing about the 
Ist of January last, and continuing down to the 
present ume. They will there learn the exact | 
state of things in reference to this controversy, | 
and, in my judgment, they will learn something 
in reference to the origin of it. I know of no other | 
source of information upon the subject; but the 
most reliable information will be found in the cor- | 
respondence between the Department of the Inte- | 
ror and the various Indian agents having charge 
of those various tribes. 

Now, it has been alleged in this debate that the 
(reatmentof the Indians who were settled by treaty 
stipulation between this Government and the State 
of Texas upon the reserve, has nothing to do with | 
the difficulty existing between the frontier peo- 
ple of the State of Texas and the Indians. In my 
judgment, it lies at the very foundation of the | 
whole difficulty; and any one who will turn to | 
that correspondence will see that, if such offenses 
as are alleged to have been committed have not | 
been perpetrated by the reserve Indians, there has 
he na degree of forbearance upon the part of | 
those Indians ainparalleled in the history of the 
ndian tribes of our continent; for, in my judg- || 
lent, no more shameful record exists in the his- 
tory of this country, written or unwritten, than 
that which relates to the treatment of these In- 
cians, 

tis said that, during the last five or six months, 
—— oreight hundred horses have been stolen b 
‘hose Indians fr®m the whites of the frontier If 
his be true, it is probably but a poor equivalent 
lor the horses and cattle plundered from the In- 
“lanis of that reserve by the whites, as shown by 
the correspondence to which I have referred. I || 
said, and repeat it, that if these Indians have sub- | 
initted quietly and peacefully to the outrages which | 
Have been committed upon them, and connived at || 
»y the authority of the State of Texas, then they | 
Have exhibited what the Indian race never has | 
ee exhibited in the history of this country. |! 
- is an established fact that when a portion of their 

omen and children were incampatmidnight, and 


while their husbands and brothers were voluntarily 
absent assisting 
of the * 
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} 
| 





‘ssisung Major Van Dorn, in command || 
United States troops, in an expedition toa || 
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| before the occurrence of this thing? 
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distant part of the country against a band of hos- 
tile Camanches, these women and children were 
crept upon by a Captain Baylor and his rangers, 
and the men, women, and children were shot and 
murdered in theirsleep. ‘Their acts were ndt only 
avowed publicly, but the perpetrators of them set 
the civil authorities of the State of Texas at defi- 
ance. These men called together meetings of the 
citizens, and procured to be passed resolutions to 
protect them from arrest or interference by the 
civil authorities. And if you will examine this 


whole correspondence you will find that there is | 
not even so much as a petty theft charged upon | 


and proved against this tribe of Indians upon the 
reserve. I know that the perpetrators of this 
worse than savage murder, in attempting to exon- 
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erate themselves frém the consequences of their | 


crime, charged these Indians with having stolen 
horses and mules; but, io the satisfaction of every 
honest man there, there was not a tittle of proof 
to sustain the charge. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will state that there was 
proof that they had stolen the horses, in the fact 
that they were traced from the place where they 
were stolen from the owners into the reserve. 
They were identified there, and the owners had to 
pay ten dollars a head to get them away. 

rhe gentleman talks of horses being stolen from 
the Indians. I will say to him that I never heard 
of that before this present moment. 

Mr. OLIN. It was resolved by these frontier 
people to drive out these Indians, who had com- 


| mitted no offense; who were the most intelligent 


and the best behaved class of Indians under the 
superi.'cndency of any of your agents through- 
out the aso The people of ‘Texas determ- 
ined to drive them from the reservations. These 
Indians had large possessions in horses and cattle. 
They were notified that the Government of the 
United States was giving way to this clamor, and 
had resolved to remove them. 

The Government, however, desired to wait until 
the Indians could harvest their crops then upon 
the ground. 
mediately. The Government took immediate steps 


protect them in their exodus from these reserva- 
tions. But they were not permitted time even to 


get their herds of horses and cattle; and the In- | 


dian agent says that more than half of their herds 
had to be sacrificed on account of their being 
driven away from the reservations. If you turn 
to the correspondence, you will see that that state- 
ment is communicated to the Department, and is 
denied by nobody. 

Now I say, Mr. Chairman, here was a satis- 
factory reason for all these predatory excursions 
made on the frontier. ‘The citizens of Texas had 
disregarded every treaty obligation; they had dis- 
regarded every principle of law; they had set at 
defiance the public authorities of their own State, 
and had driven away the Indians, murdered and 
plundered them. And now they ask the General 


Government, by this bill, to commission these | 


very men, under the authority of the United 
States, to go and hunt down and murder the rem- 
nant of this tribe. 

Mr.REAGAN. Will the gentleman from New 
York cailattention to the date when this occurred— 
September, 1858—so that the committee may per- 
ceive that this war had been waged for years 
They were 
removed from those reserves to their present homes 
a year or more ago. That was a transient inci- 
dent, even taking the gentleman’s own view of it. 

Mr. OLIN. The Indians were sent away in 
July. Now, the extraordinary character of this 
application is first found in the fact, that neither 
the War Department nor any other department of 
this Government has taken the responsibility of 
recommending this raising of this regiment of vol- 
unteers. I say so, without reservation, notwith- 
standing what my friend from lowa [Mr. Curtis] 
has stated on that point—and I will allude to that 
by and by. No department of the Government, 
I say, neither the War Department, nor the Pres- 
ident, nor—I will venture to say—any intelligent 


_ officer of the United States Army, take the re- 
sponsibility of recommending this regiment. Prob- 
| ably it may not be proper for me to allude to what 


occurred in the committee on this subject, although 
1 think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] 


3ut no; they must be removed im- | 


‘Ho. OF Refs, 


did so to some extent. It was stated by some 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
that if the Secretary of War would take the re- 
sponsibility of recommending the raising of this 
regiment, he, for one, would vote to recommend 
the appropriation for it; and after persevering 
application to the Secretary of War, in came a 
letter, by the back door of our committee room, 
indorsing this project. Thatisall the reeommend- 
ation which there is from the Department on this 
subject—and that is a reluctant one, forced by the 
importunities of the friends of this measure as a 
necessary measure by reason of its being impos- 
sible to direct the troops of the Government to that 
point as soon as they were required, or as soon 
as the volunteer regiment cowl be raised and put 
to service. 

This project is to raise one regiment of mounted 
men; and I suppose that is esteemed a sufficient 
force for the protection ofthis frontier. Now, the 


|| committee ought to know, and the country ought 


to know, that there is one regiment of mounted 
men now, mounted on the best horses that could 
be supplied in the United States, who have per- 
formed no service since the close of the Mexican 
war, except by way of drilling or in fancy parades. 
Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman will pardon 
me. This matter affects facts which we all want 
to getat. [ wish to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that there is only one cavalry regi- 
ment in Texas proper. a oeee: 
Mr.OLIN. The gentleman misapprehends me. 
I say there is already one regiment of mounted 


| men, that are mounted on the best horses that ean 


be furnished in the United States, and who have 


| performed no military duty, except a show pa- 
| rade, since the close of the Mexican war. 





| of flying artillery. 


Mr. REAGAN. Where are they? 

Mr. OLIN. Four companies, | think, are at 
Fort Leavenworth now. | refer to the regiment 
One company, I believe, is 
in Utah, one in California, and one, | think, in 
Texas. 


Mr. REAGAN. 


I understand they are an ar- 


|| tillery regiment, and not cavalry. 
to remove them, and the Army was detailed to | 


Mr. OLIN. Certainly; they are all well 
mounted, however, and can do good service. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman from New 
York allow me to have a letter read from the Sec- 
retary of War? It is the last information we have 
from that Department. 

Mr. OLIN. Have you got another one? 

Mr.CURTIS. No; this is in answer to anap- 
plication for information. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

War Department, -Tpril 5, 1850. 

Dear Sir: I called at your lodgings some time since to 

havea conversation with you in reference to the bill, then 


| betore your committee, making an appropriation for the 
| Texas mounted regiment, and I regretted very much to 


find that you had leit the city. 

I have just heard of your return, and embrace the oppor- 
tunity to say that, in my judgment, the interests of the coun- 
try imperatively demand that those troops should be called 
out. The exposed condition of the Texan froutier, and the 
destruction of life and property, make it necessary for a 
largerand more effective force to be posted in that vicinity 
than it is possible for this Department to supply., 

Very respecttully and truly, yours, 

JOHN B. FLOYD. 
Hon. Bensamin Stanton, Chairman Commitiee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Mr. OLIN. That, I suppose, is the precise let- 
ter that I alluded to, which followed the inform- 
ation that somebody would vote for the appro- 
yriation if the Department would recommend it. 
Phat is the response drawn out. But I object to 
it, as not coming here in a shape which entitles it 
to any consideration as a communication to this 
House. I knew of no such way of communi- 
cating with this House as sending a private letter 
to one gentleman on a committee. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York, as he has gone soine- 
what into this matter, whether the chairman of 
the Military Committee, together with another 
member of that committee, did not call on the Sec- 
retary of War, for the purpose of investigating 


| this very subject, by the direction of the commit- 


tee? and whether the letter which has been read 
was not written by the Secretary of War, after 
an ineffectual attempt of these gentlemen to sev 
him, he being at the time out of the city? 
Mr. OLIN. I have so understood. Now, sir, 
it will be remembered by the House that the reg- 
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ular forces of the United States—the Army proper 
—amount to some seventeen or eighteen thou- 
sand men at the present time. It may fall a little 
short of that as an effective foree, by reason of 
some of the companies not being entirely full; but 
the regular force of the United States Army is as 
high as I have stated. 

A Memner. It is over cighteen thousand. 

Mr. OLIN. Iam told the regular Army num- 
bers over eighteen thousand men. Now, the ouly 
occasion we have for aregular force at all, in time 
of peace, is to repel Indian hostilities and to settle 
these controversies growing up on the frontier 
between the fronuersmen and the Indian tribes. 

jut itis gravely proclaimed upon this floor that 

for all such purposes the infantry arm of the ser- 
vice is of no use whatever. Merciful God! What 
use can we putitto? What can we do with it? 
What are we ke eping up this regular force in time 
of peace for? It has been suppose d heretofore 
that these troops were necessary to protect the 
frontier and to repel Indian hostilities, and we 
have maintained this force, yearafter year, for this 
and for no other purpose, unless it be to furnish 
a market for the people in the neighborhood of 
where troops are stationed. 

Mr. REAGAN. Of course I have no objecs 
tion to the gentleman pursuing such a line of 
argument as suits his own fancy, but I do thin} 
there 1s manifest injustice in holding the people 
of the State of Texas up to the indignation of 
the country as outlaws and reprobates, when I 
tell the gentleman that every man who knows 
will say that there is nota more law-abiding set 
of men onearth. There may be bad men there, 
as there are in all the States, but is it just to the 
law-abiding people of the State of Texas, because 
afew men have violated the law or resisted the 
authorities of the State, if that has been done, to 
hold the people of that State up before the House 
as men of that stamp, to their manifest injury 
here when they come asking for relief? Even if 
the facts which he has stated be as he has stated 
them, | am not willing to stand by and see hun- 
dreds of people murdered by Indians entirely dif- 
ferent from those whom he assumed were wronged. 

Mr. OLIN. The general fairness and candor 
of the gentleman from ‘Texas I am ready to ac- 
knowledge on all occasions, and I would not say 
one word to wound his feelings or unjustly reflect 
on any of his people. But | must speak on this 
occasion what are my own convictions; and I 
speak not only in reference to the matter of the 
murder of these Indians, but of the entire unwill- 
ingness on the part of the people of Texas to 
bring to justice the persons who were notoriously 
and defiantly concerned in this outrage. 

Mr. REAGAN. I must again beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon forinterrupting him. ‘The gentle- 
man seems to have overlooked the fact, which 
appears in this correspondence, and which the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr.Sranron] has correctly 
stated, that the Governor issued his proclamation 
for the arrest of these persons, and writs were 
issued for their arrest. The Governor afterwards 
appointed a commission of most respectable citi- 
zens of the State of Texas, who went there and 
thoroughly investigated the matter; who received 
evidence on the part of citizens, of Indian agents, 
and of the superintendent of Indian affairs. That 
commission made a report, from which the Gov- 
ernor saw that the facts as previously given to 
him were untrue, and that the citizens of Texas 
had been placed in a false light; and that inform- 
ation had been sent here to the Interior Depart- 
ment which was false and slanderous as regards 
the citizens of Texas. 

This commission acted upon the fullest inves- 
tigation. It was composed of five respectable 
and distinguished citizens of the State of Texas; 
and if gentlemen will read their report they will 
see that it vindicates, as I stand here to vindicate, 
to the fullest extent, the action of Governor Run- 
nels in this matter, I dislike to interrupt the 
gentleman; but I think the people of Texas ought 
to be vindicated from slanders like these. 

Mr. OLIN. Do I understand that this com- 
mission exonerated Baylor from the murder of 
these Indians? 

Mr. REAGAN, The commission examined 
the facts fully, and found that the murder of these 
Indians at camp Brazos was committed in con- 


ry? , . ia ——= oo . 
Texas Volunteer Regiment—Mr-. Olin. 

sequence of repeated Uaefts and robberies by these 
lidians, and in consequence of their being found 


at the ume in possession of horses which were | 


indentified as having been stolen, and which they 
refused to deliver up without pay. 
Mr. OLIN. Now, sir, after all that has been 


said in reference to the stealing of these horses, | 


upon the reading of this correspondence and the 
report of this commission, I affirm that, except 


| by the men who were engaged in this murder and 
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| correspondence of the Indian department. - 
| gentleman alludes simply to tra; ; 


their abettors, no man will pretend to say that || 


there is any evidence or pretense of proof of any 
theft whatever upon the part of these Indians. If 
anybody will take the trouble to read this corre- 
spondence, he will perceive that the man who has 
been in charge of these reserved Indians for a 
number of years—a citizen of your own State of 
Texas; a man of high respectability and of high 
character for veracity, having the entire confidence 
of the Department—himself shows, in this official 
correspondence, such an exhibition of violation 
of the faith of treaties, and of outrages committed 
upon the Indians, compared with which the entire 
correspondence of the Indian department of the 
country affords no parallel. This correspondence 
shows that the Indian agent who removed the In- 
dians from the reserve, on returning to Fort Bel- 
knap to setile up his accounts, for merely saying 
something disrespectful of some person who had 
been engaged in one of these Indian murders, was, 
withoutother provocation, shotdownin the street; 
and his murder to-day remains unavenged by any 
authority of Texas, and no effort has yet been 


made, to my knowledge, to bring the murderer to | 


jusuce by the law-abiding people of your State. 
But, sir, viewing this thing in the light 1 do; 
looking at this whole transaction; looking at the 


conduct of the people in the vreny of this re- | 


serve—while I do not state, and I 
to state, that they are worse than other people— 
for there, as elsewhere, there are many oa and 
certainly some bad people—I must conclude that 


oO not intend || 


the strong hand of vielence has paralyzed the | 


arm of the civil power, and that lawlessness is 
running riot there. Yes, sir, every principle of 
the law of God and man is trampled under foot 
in that region. That is the difhculty. Those 
men, thus employed, certainly are not the men 
who ought to be employed by the United States 
to do the work of exterminating these Indians, if 
such a work is deemed necessary. If they do it 
at all, let them do it upon their own responsibil- 
ity; or, as the gentleman from Texas has stated, 
upon the responsibility of the State of Texas. 
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The 
Qvsactions whj.t 
existed as early as 1858, and which ha cae 
to do with the existing condition of 
frontier. 

Mr. REAGAN. I read from the COrresnond 
ence of Major Neighbors, of 17th January sese. 
where he stated that six hundred head of jy, ri 
were stolen, and seven persons were killed a . 
two months. That, sir, was not done |, 
reserve Indians, but by the Indians | h 
before. 

Mr OLIN. Still I adhere to MY ASSertion. the 
nowhere in the official correspendence can eon 
tleman point out any statement of an iain 


ave noth) 


> 


= 5 
things On the 


reg 
thin 
by these 
ave named 


organized 


resistance on the part of any tribe of Indiar 
| against the authority of the United States It 


there is, let me see it. 

Mr. REAGAN. Here isa book 
pages, full of such statements. 

Mr. OLIN. What is the book? 

Mr. REAGAN. It is House Document x, 
27, printed during the last Congress, ve 

Mr. OLIN. It is two years old. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind 
centiemen that they are pursuing a colloquy that 
is not strictly parliamentary; and he hopes thes 
they will keep themselves within what they know 
to be the rules. . 

Mr. REAGAN. I beg the Chair’s pardon 


Here, sir, after Congress has been petitioned hy 


» Of fifty-seven 


| citizens of Texas day after day; after letter of. 


| and official correspondence have shown that t! 


letter has been written by officers of the coyory. 
ment of Texas and officers of the United States 
Government; after all the memorials and letters 


. er . ig 
general war in ‘Texas, this constant destruction 


| of life and property, has been occasioned by tho 


Camanches and Kioways, and other Indians, t\; 
gentleman from New York would deny the whole 
thing, and assert that no such thing has been done 
as the correspondence says has really taken place, 

Mr. OLIN. Lam speaking of the existing state 
of things—of the present facts—and not of things 
which occurred. years ago. I am talking of the 
facts which occurred immediately preceding the 
demand for this regiment of mounted volunteers. 


|| Ldo not care now to inquire what occurred in 


The gentleman from Texas says that the men | 


who make these predatory attacks and commit 
these outrages are notthe reserve Indians. If that 
be so, then where, inany official correspondence, 
whether of the War Department or the Interior 
Department, will it be found what Indians are 
engaged in these difficulties with the people of 
Texas? Who are the Indians that are now at 
war with the frontier people of that State? 

Mr. REAGAN. As the gentleman has asked 


the question, I will refer him, as I have already | 


referred the committee, to the correspondence be- 
tween General Persifer F. Smith and the Secre- 
tary of War; and between Gencral Twiggs and 


the Secretary of War; and between the Governor 


of Texas and the War Department. 

Mr.OLIN. That was in 1858, and has nothing 
to do with this matter—the present state of things 
on the Texas frontier. 

Mr. REAGAN. There, also, is the correspond- 
ence of four Governors of ‘Texas. The whole 
correspondence I have referred to, together with 
other official information, goes to show that the 
Indians who are engaged in the general war that 
is being waged upon the frontier are the Ca- 
manches, Kioways, Keechis, and others. The 
correspondence referred to bY the gentleman is a 
correspondence between the 
superintendent of indian affairs in Texas, and the 
Department of the Interior, with reference to a 

yarticular transaction. That transaction, which 
he has referred to, has no connection with the gen- 
eral war that has gone on for the last six years. 
That transaction passed away in 1858. It is an 
isolated transaction, and has no intimate connec- 
tion with the subject. 
Mr. OLIN. The 


my question atall, I have before me the whole 


entleman does not answer | 


ndian agent and the | 


|, place upon this grave — which js up for the 
| consideration of this 


| 


Texas two or four years ago, or what then was 
the necessity for a mounted regiment of volun- 
teers. I have stated, and I now repeat itgthatat 
the present time, so far as this Government is con- 


| cerned, it has no information that there is any ex- 


isting difficulty with any respectable number of 
Indians, or any Indian tribes upon the frontier. 
Mr. CURTIS. [ask the gentleman whether 
g 


_ he does not know that the Camanches are at war 
| with our pe and that they have been alway 


at war with them? If he does not know it, | tell 
him that that is the fact; and I would also inform 


| him that that tribe numbers ten thousand warriors. 


Mr. OLIN. If the United States troops now 
in the field cannot suppress the hostilities of the 
Camanches, I am willing to go for this mounted 
regiment of volunteers. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to rendezvous a sufficient force to go 
out and quell a disturbance, or punish those In- 
dians for any outrage they may commit. No 
gentleman upon this floor knows that better than 
the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Curtis.} but 


that is not what this regiment is wanted for. This 
| regiment of volunteers is desired for the purpose 


unlawful. 
done, the aid of the United States would not be 


| 
} 
| 
i 


of a duty very similar to that of going out and 
serving a constable’s process, or exccuting a crim 
inal warrant from a justice of the peace, for horses 
that have been stolen. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. REAGAN. L appeal to the gentleman,!! 
he has no respect for my feelings, or for the honor 
and interest of my State, at least to have respect 
for himself; and I beg him not to state that these 
troops are wanted merely to serve a constav! 8 
»rocess. He knows that such a thing would 0 
If that were all that was needed to be 


called for. If the gentleman from New York w! 
indulge in these statements as figures of speech 
merely, I must remind him that they are out? 


S. 


ouse of Representauv 
I only ask that the truth in this whole matt: 
shall be fairly stated. 

Mr. OLIN. [ am stating what | find in the 
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ord. What is the ground of complaint? What 
: ethe whole official correspondence show? That | 
ne call there half a dozen Indians will steal 
\ ane commit some like outrage, and that Uni- 
aj States troops are wanted to recapture those 
cog from those Indians, and to punish the In- 
«og for their theft. On a long frontier like that 
“¢ Texas, to prevent the stealing of horses, you 
) have to have more than one regiment. If one 
“ment were stationed upon it, the members of 
~ regiment would not be able to communicate 
‘h each other once a month. You will have to 
i half adozen regiments to prevent the stealing 
‘horses there. Even if that number were raised 
| stationed there, I doubt whether it would 
event all such offenses as are complained of, 
“Mr. REAGAN. All we ask is, that an efficient 
ooiment of mounted volunteers, who are ac- 
snqinted With the oe and the habits and 
‘in of warfare of the Indians, shall be raised. 
ii that is done they will go agreat way to prevent 
murders and robberies that are being committed 
~oon the frontier. They will pursue the Indians 
+o their own haunts, and, by effectively punish- 
‘7 them, they will secure peace for the border. 
“\ir. OLIN. Before 1 go to another branch of 
the subject, I ought to call the attention of the | 
ommittee to some facts. How many murders 
ve been committed? How many horses have 
hen stolen? If it be true that some of these re- 
norts were got up for the purpose of influencing 
the action of this House, then Lam free to confess 


“tis very satisfactorily shown, in this corre- 
spondence, that these contrivances were resorted 
to for the purpose of influencing the public opin- 
yy at home, and inciting the hatred of the whites 
arainst these Indians, who had done nothing, and 
toraisea clamor which mightinfluence the General 
Government in the appropriation of money and 
troops. } 

Now I have said perhaps all I need say and | 

| that itis necessary to say. I certainly h 
if [have succeeded in calling the attention of the 
House to this correspondence; and | hope gentle- 
men who fecl an interest in this question of ap- 
propriating more than a million of money, and 
initiating a system of Indian hostilities as interm- 
inableas the Indian race, will, before they make up 
their mind to go thus far, carefully read this corre- 
spondence. | know it is somewhat lengthy, dull, 
end uninteresting; but Laver,and so state the fact, 

atit isenurely unparalleled in the history of the 
Indian tribes of this country. We are asked to 

wgurate a system which has had no existence 

retofore in the management of these Indian 
rides, atatime when there is noadmitted hostility ; 
io tribes at war with the United States; no diffi- 

ity, eXcept with a few wandering vagabonds 
going through the country. We are called upon 
to raise a volunteer force to consist of these men 
who have been active in fomenting these Indian 
disturbances, and to commission them to hunt 
these Indians down. 
Sur, Lam somewhat carefully read up in the 
listory of two other Indian wars which have dis- 
graced this country. I dislike them for their want 
of necessity ; for the outrages which characterized 
‘aem); for their expenditure of the public money; 
or their inducing jobs of all sorts to rob and 
plunder the public eee wars waged without 
the slightest necessity, waged for the purpose of 
punder and pillage; and then to call upon the 
Yovernment to pay the expenses of such wars. 

At first the raising of this regiment was urged 
pon the House upon the ground that it was ne- 
\y ty to protect the frontier of Texas against | 
“texico. At the commencement of this session, 
“Ae papers were daily filled, as you all know, with 
“ges of gross outrages and murders committed 
upon the frontier people of Texas by Mexicans; | 
and there was al to be the most urgent necessity 
‘oF raising this regiment to suppress such disor- 
ders, Itturned outat last thatall those disturbances 
“pon the frontier of Texas originated with and 
ended with the people of Texas, who first stole 
Property in Mexico, and then ran away with it 





“cross the frontier into Texas. Butthathas ended, 


“ud with it the necessity for the regiment has also 

ended. There is now peace upon that frontier. | 
*he spark which my friend from lowa (Mr. Cur- | 
*ls) was snufling has gone out; leaving, of course, | 
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|| a disagreeable smell to those who desired a vol- 


unteer force. 
After that necessity was removed, this project 


|| is urged upon us as of pressing necessity to guard | 


the frontier of Texas against the Indians. It was 
pressed—and I say it openly here—it was pressed 
in the Committee on Military Affairs, not upon 
the ground that an additional force was required 


| beyond what the General Government has already 


the people there. 


»rovided, but on the ground that the Army of the 
United States was entirely worthless for all the 
purposes of repelling Indian hostilities. 1 did 
undertake to say in Committee of the Whole that 
we should not keep up this flying arflery, es- 
specially when it was for mere amusement and 
show; or at leasi, if kept up, that they should not 
be sent off where rations were five or six times as 
high as in the city of New York, where, if permit- 
ted to remain, they would,in their parades, amuse 
] assert, upon the authority of 
an officer of that regiment, that they have not per- 
formed one particle of service since the close of 
the Mexican war. They are mounted upon the 
best horses the country can afford, and they are 
equipped and furnished in the best manner the in- 
genuity of the service can devise. They use up 
in their drilling service, annually, some sixty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of horses, and they are scat- 
tered all around the country—three or four com- 
panies at Fort Leavenworth, one in California, 
one in Mexico, and one in Utah. They do noth- 
ings and are expected to do nothing; and | believe, 
in this particular, abundantly justify the expect- 
ations of the country. Every man at all familiar 
with military service knows that they canbe used 
for no purpose other than against large bodies of 
men. Then they are an efficient arm of the ser- 
vice. Perhaps it may be necessary to keep up 


this regiment in time of peace. 


ave, || 


way. 


Mr. CURTIS. 1 am surprised that the gentle- 
man from New York should talk of the artillery 
of the Army as he does. No branch of the ser- 
vice was more efficient in time of war, and, in 
my opinion, none would be more eflicient upon 
the Mexican frontier. The Indians and every- 
body else would, of course, keep out of their 
The Indians are not going to fight these 
**ouns on wheels.’’ If the arullery arm has done 
no service since the Mexican war, it is no fault of 
theirs. A few charges of grape and canister would, 
in my judgment, be an excellent restorative, if 
properly administered, in the camp of the wild 
Camanches. I would send the artillery also on 
the frontier, and let them practice their * flying”’ 
propensities in pursuit of the Camanches, and, my 
word for it, they would be felt and feared by the 
Indians, as they were by the Mexicans. 

Mr. OLIN. Sir, the War Department has not 
taken the advice of my friend from lowa; but he 
has suggested a difficulty in the way, and that is, 
that when they are sought to be used against the 
Indians the Indians runaway—they are not there. 
That is the reason they have not been used. But 
there is no earthly reason why these men should 
not be put into service. These men are admirably 
trained to ride horses; they are notlike the Irishand 
Dutch, asthe gentleman says, in your Army, who 
fall off their horses if they are not tied on. They 
are admirably adupted to this kind of service, and 
all they want is one of Maynard’s rifles. Accus- 
tomed to the use of that, these troops could be 
sent to Texas. At any rate, the companies at 


| Fort Leavenworth could be sent to Texas before 


you could organize and drill another company of 
volunteers. Indeed, | believe that Captain Ford, 
now in command of some ‘Texas rangers, some- 
what conspicuous in these troubles, is now across 
the Mexican frontier. This correspondence shows 
him engaged, if notin protecting the whites against 
the Indians, at least in protecting them against 
the civil process of the courts. 


Mr. REAGAN. Il will say to the gentleman that 


| Captain Ford is an old and gallant frontiersman— 


as honorablea manas there isin the Uniited States, 


/ and who would scorn to do an unjust or improper 


act, or defy the public authority in the least degree. 
And I must ask the gentlemanagain not to make 
such representations upon this floor, for there is 
no earthly foundation for them. IL hope he will 
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Mr. OLIN. Listen one moment. From page 
604, of the correspondence to which I have re- 
ferred, | read the following: 


* | inclose, for your information, a copy of a letter from 
Captain Ford, of the Texas rangers, who is now in service 
under the Sate authorities, the perusal of which will show 
you bow tar he considers himself under the ‘control of the 
civil authorities. The course pursued by that officer, and 
the men under his command, so far from sustaining the ju- 
diciary in the execution of the civil law of the land, has 
done much to embarrass them in their action, and to de- 
{eat the ends ofjustice, by sympathizing with the murder- 
ers of the Indians; yet Captain Ford and his command 
expect that the General Government will repay to the State 
of Texas the amount expended by the State to maintain 
them in their lawless course, on the plea of frontier de- 
teuse.”’ 

Such is the testimony that is furnished to the 
Department in reference to this man. 

Mr. REAGAN. I say to the gentleman that 
there 1s no single fact stated in that correspond- 
ence to the prejudice of Captain Ford, and I con- 
fidently challenge the world to produce one sin- 
gle instance in the conduct of Captain Ford in 
which he has set the law at defiance or failed to 
discharge his duty so far as he could discharge it. 

Mr. OLIN. 1 did not read the whole letter; 
and in that and other letters the conduct of these 
partes is detaiied, and the charge is abundantiy 
made out. If the facts stated are true, not only 
has Captain Ford, but those other men, taken 
every Opportunity to set at defiance the public 
authority, so faras there wasa faint attempt made 
to put in execution the laws against these men. 

Mr. Chairman, I shou!d have closed some time 
ago, but for the constant interruptions of gentle- 
men. I have nothing further to add, except to 
repeat my sincere desire that gentlemen will take 
up and examine this correspondence. They will 
then have an intelligible state of facts presented 
before them, which will enable them to vote upon 
this question, as to the propriety of raising this 
Texas regiment. If they think it worth while to 
abandon the further use of the Army for every 
purpose for which it has been hitherto maintained 
and kept, and to say that whenever an occasion 
offers, whenever small outrages of this kind are 
committed, the Army shall stand still and look 
on, and a volunteer force shall be employed, at 
the expense of the General Government, to do 
what it was supposed the Army would do, and 
what an army ought to do if kept up—if the 
ELouse is willing to take that view of the ques- 
tion, then it will sustain the amendment of the 
Senate. This subject, | know, has been perti- 
naciously urged upon the committee, and an im- 
portance has been attempted to be thrown around 
it, and a significance given to it, for which, in my 
judgment, there was no necessity. 1 know there 
is Very little disposition in the country to increase 
the regular standing Army. ‘There is littie dispo- 
sition, in my judgment, either North or South, to 
do that. A standing army is, at the best, buta 
necessary evil; and where there is least of it, 
there is generally more security. All the use that 
we have had for an Army, for the last six years, 
has been to dragoon the people into a base com- 
pliance with Executive dictation—a use as dis- 
honorable to the Army as it was to those who di- 


|| rected it. 


sut I willsay, to the credit of that Department 
generally, and the efficers in command of it, that 
there is not one,in my judgment, who would 
sanction a measure of this kind. Ido not know 
how they may feel about speaking of it here, 
where it 1s known that one word of dissent from 
the views or wishes of the head of the Department 
is a sentence of banishment from this capital. | 
do not know how far they will talk upon this 
subject; but if they will talk, you will not find one 
man of them, except he may belong to the super- 
annuated corps, who would recommend this meas- 
ure, Which ts as disgraceful and dishonorable to 
the Army as any proposition can well be. These 
men, thus educated, thus trained, thus schooled in 
everything pertaining to their line of duty, are to 
be set aside for such men as Captain Baylor and 
his associates, who can creep upon a camp of 


Indian women and children, and, before their eyes 


are opened from their sleep, put them to *‘ that 


“<p which knows no waking.”’ 
cheose another occasion, when there are not such || 


Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from New 


vital interests at stake, for indulgence in such line |! York will allow me to say that Captin Ford was 


of remark. 
* 


‘| not there, and had nothing to do with that trans- 
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action; and my recollection is, that Mr. Baylor 
was not there. 

Mr. OLIN. I did not say he was. The gentle- 
man from Texas is over sensitive. Thanking the 
committee for the attention it has given me, I will 
leave the subject in its hands. 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. J. HAMILTON, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tux Hovse or RepresentaTives, 
April 18, 1869. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Unton, on the Sena amendments to the Mili- 
tary Academy bill— 


Mr. HAMILTON said: 

Mr. Cuatnmman: After the facts which the Com- 
mittee of the Whole have had so fully and fairly 
stated by my colleague, as to the necessity which 
existe for the appropriation which we ask, | would 
not feel called upon to detain the cominittee for a 
moment, were it not for the fact that the sufferers, 
for the most part, in the late Indian war tn Texas, 
were my immediate constituents; and that those 
who are still in danger are, for the most part, 
within the limits of the district which I have the 
honor to represent. I had expected, Mr Chair- 
man, stern Opposition to be made to this amend- 
ment. Indeed, | knew it would be made; and I 


addressed to the attention of the House, would 
be pressed and urged on gentlemen here as rea- 
sons good and satisfactory to their minds for their 
resistance to this measure. But, sir, | must con- 
fess my utter astonishment at the character and 
line of argumentof the gentleman from New York, | 
{Mr. Ottn.] 
been warped by only a partial examination of the | 
facts, it may be, or by false statements which he 
has chosen rather to regard than to ascertain the 
true merits of the controversy. And before | pro- | 
eced toanything like argumentin favor of this meas- 
ure as ene necessary to the protection of the people 
of Texas, I wish to say to that gentleman that the 
masses Whom he has characterized in his speech | 
as lawless, as abandoned, as imbued with a spirit 
which would lead them to destroy mercilessly in- 
offensive women and children, are not such as he 
has represented them. Such a representation is not 
warranted by any fact which he can produce from 
the records which he has read, any more than it 
has an existence, in point of fact, outside of that 
record, 

It would be strange indeed, Mr. Chairman, if 
there was not a man to be found in Texas who 
would be guilty of lawlessness and violence. I 
am willing to coneede that there have been and 
are lawless men there, as they are to be found 
elsewhere throughout the country, not only on 
the frontier, but in the oldest and best organized 
communities through the length and breadth of the 
land. ‘The community to which the gentleman re- 
ferred was driven to exasperation by a long course 
of outrages; till at last, for the security of them- 
selves and their families, they were impelled to 
go and demand justice at the hands of the Indians. 
‘They had, indeed, to threaten violence in order to 
secure something like an immunity from danger. 
And to say that they are therefore lawless, heart- 
less, blood-thirsty, murdereus men, is a libel on 
their character, Itis false. It has no existence | 
in fact. ‘They are as honorable, as honest, as | 
law-abiding—they are as generous, as noble, and | 
as brave, as the gentleman from New York. | 
Thore are many of the men who were engaged in 





that matter, whom he would not like to face and 
tell them that they are of the character which he 
has been endeavoring to depict to this House. In- 
deed, it would not be safe for him to doit. They 
might be induced to commit an act of lawlessness 
on him such as they would never do to adefense- 
less woman, or to a man who was not engaged in 
wanton and unmerited insult. Now, as to the 
Se which is asked in the amendment. 
think I have said enough to defend the repu- 
tation of these people; but 1 will add another word 
before leave the subject. It has been said by the 
gentleman from New York that right there com- 
menced the difficulties under which we are labor- | 


en A 
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ing; 
and certainly he must have willfully closed his | 
eyes to it,or he would have seen it—that the dif- 
ficulties originated long before. According to the 
authority of the United States officers in command | 


| of the military department, and who were charged 
with the duty of looking to the protection of these || 
| people, they had been, for a series of years, rep- | 


resenting to the Government in this city the ab- 


solute necessity for additianal means to give them || 


the power to do what they were sent to do—that | 
outrages and wrongs were being almost daily per- | 
petrated gn the people of the country. This was | 
long befo¥e the Indian reservation had an exist- | 
ence; long before the policy had been entered upon 

of colonizing the land given by the State of Texas | 
for the purpose of having the Indians located | 
where they could be looked to by the United | 
States officers and kept free from the molestation | 
of the people of Texas. I say that the corre- | 
spondence of the past four or five years should | 
have shown the gentleman that the difficulties on | 
the frontiers did not commence with this war, as it | 


is termed, on the reserve Indians; but that the war | 


which had commenced upon them—if it is to be || 


| called a war—originated in the facts as stated by 


| 
my colleague. 
It is true, that depredations, murders, and thefts 


| committed upon the frontier settlers, did immedi- | 


| ately precede the quarrel with the reserve Indians, 


| and were, in fact, the cause of the troubles that | 
| ensued. . 
had expected that arguments, such as are usually || 


| terested, and having the best means of determin- 


I feel conscious that his mind has |) 


| the reserve Indians. 


| pretty good evidence; and they were tracked uner- 
| ringly to the spot. 








| 


| ulent demands. 
| species of imposition until the 


| to do? 


These depredations were traced with such cer- 
tainty to the reserve Indians, that no doubt of their 
criminality existed in the minds of those most in- 


ing the facts. These depredations were not occa- 
sional or trivial, but, on the contrary, were for 
months of almost daily occurrence, and of the | 
most atrocious character. | 

Most of the property lost on the frontier, as well | 
as the murders committed, were traced directly to | 
True it is, that there were 
no means of obtaining absolute proof of their 
euilt; but when men, women, and children were 
found scalped on the prairie, and these Indians 


were tracked to the spot of their residence, with | 


the stolen property in their possession, it was 


It is very true, that if called | 
upon to confess, or accused of the commission of 
the crime, these Indians would say, “‘ we did not | 
steal the property.”’ 
There has been no dispute about the identity of | 
the property; but the lations would say that they 
took it in an encounter with certain wild Indians | 
who had stolen it; and inasmuch as they were the 
means of recovering it, they demanded that they 
should be paid for delivering it up; and the Gov- 
ernmentagents have protected them in their fraud- | 
Sir, our people submitted to this | 
could submit no 
longer. It was these reserve Indians who made 
the marauding excursions to the settlements. The | 
proof against them was overwhelming—such as | 
must carry conviction to the mind of every man | 
cognizant of the facts. Well, sir, what were they 
If their object had been to murder the In- 
dians, they could have done it; for they had then 
in their power while within the limits of the re- 
serve. But they refrained ; and for what purpose? 
It was for the purpose of wringing the reluctant 
promise of the agents of the Federal Government, 
which they at last obtained, that they should no 
more be permitted to rohm at large, and go on 
these marauding expeditions. With the excep- 
tion of the solitary instance which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ed has so frequently re- 
peated, these Indians have had no outrages com- 





mitted upon them—if outrage it could be called. | 
Does the gentleman suppose that the three or four 
hundred men who united in the determination that 
the Indians should be removed from the reserve, 
were engaged in the murder of the Indians, of which 
hecomplainsso much? Notatall. But the gen- 
tleman complains that Captain Ford, who was 
there in command of a compnny of rangers, and 
acting under competent authority, would not obey 
the mandate of the civil authorities, because he 
would not descend to change the command under 
him from its military character to that of a posse 
comitatus, for the purpose of executing civil pro- 
* 
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cess. Thatis the whole ground of complair a 
for this, the gentleman charges him had eae 
with the robbery and murder of the Indian: — 
Sir, no honorable man, who has read ‘thee 
the evidence before the House upon this sub; igh 
would sustain the charge for a moment. Th : 
rests nota stain upon the private life or pyi., 
conduct of Captain Ford. But because hed 
see fit to obey acommand of a legal officer. 
he had no right to give, and which he y 
properly called on to obey, he is to be Jy 


Mublic 
id not 
Which 
was not 
‘ld up to 


. cee merican 
Congress as a man willing to ride over al] law and 
“¢ ane 


order, and commit the erimes of murder and yo} 
bery. 1 repeat, sir, that there is no evidence in 
this correspondence, unjust as some of jt js . 
justify the gentleman from New York, or a : 
other gentleman upon this floor, in making », ct 
acharge. He did refuse to go in search of these 
parties who were charged with the murder of ;) : 
Indians. He differed with the civil authorities... 
to the proper means of executing a ciyj] Process 
And in refusing to obey the mandate, he sim», 


did his duty. y 
But, Mr. Chairman, much is said about the num. 
ber of troops in Texas. My colleague has mady 


a statement of the number of companies of the 
regular troops of the Government, not only within 
the military department of Texas, but within tj 
limits of the State. It will be seen that the frontier 
of that State, extending from the mouth of the Rip 
Grande to the line of the Territory of New Mex. 


ico, and thence across to Red river, comprises 


Wn- 
dred miles; and, with the sinuosities of the Rio 
Grande river, perhaps one third more, certainly 
one fourth, may be added. Now, sir, is it to be 
supposed that two thousand troops will be suf. 
ficient to protect such a frontier as that? When 
we talk of requiring an additional force for the pro- 
tection of our frontier, gentlemen seem to imagine 
that nothing more is required than would be to 
repel an Indian aggression into one of the smaller 
States; while, as a matter of fact, the frontier of 
Texas is, with one or two exceptions, double the 
extent of that of any other State of the Union ne- 
cessary to be protected. But of the character of 
troops furnished us, no number would be sufficient 
for our protection. ‘The Indians know the passes 
better than any of the troops know them; and 
they have nothing to do but to take one of those 
secret passes, leading across a country seventy- 
five orone hundred miles in breadth between the 
military posts, entirely uninhabited, commit their 
depredations upon the settlements, and return by 
the same pass, beyond reach often before the news 
of the incursion has reached one of the military 
posts. The occupation of these posts by the in- 
fantry corps of the Army has proved no defense 
to the frontier whatever. Why, sir, the isolated 
fact is worth as much as a volume which might 
be written by any gentleman opposing this meas- 
ure, that, within the last two months, a party of 
Indians stole the horses belonging to one of these 
infantry posts, in full sight of the officers and men, 
leaving them to follow on foot. But, sir, 1 must 
be evident to every one that it is utterly impos- 
sible for a company of infantry to pursue and pun- 
ish the Indians. By the time the news reaches the 
post, the Indians are probably a day’s travel (is- 
tant from the scene of outrage. The company, 
with four days’ rations upon the backs of the men, 
start in pursuit, and travel the first day, and stop 
for the night. At the end of the second day they 
have gone about as far as the Indians did on the 
first day; and they must return, because their ra- 
tions are only for four days, and it will require the 
other two remaining days to return. — ; 
Now, sir, that is the Kind of protection we have 
had almost ever since our annexation to the Us- 
ted States. It is as true as any matter connected 
with our history. With a single exception (°° 
far as concerns the action of the United States 
troops) of an expedition fitted out during the last 
summer, by an officer who was capable of com: 
manding and of planning a campaign, and who 
ursued them vigorously into their fastnesses,!)°) 
seve not givén ussecurity or avenged our wrongs. 
But, Mr. Chairman, some arguments have bee" 
resorted to in the course of this discussion, which, 
I think, are unfair. The gentleman from Ohie, 
the chairman of the Military Committee, (M" 
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Texas Volunteer Regiment—Mr. Hamilton. EPS. 

4 Gr xTON,] objects, in the first place, that even if | be molested. I do not think that the gentleman 
a ete advisable to increase the force as proposed, || from Ohio is treating the Government fairly when 


He is known to the country. But if he were un- 
known to fame, it is enough to know that he is 























with troops adequate to the service, as is proposed || he states the hypothesis that it would authorize , Governor of the Stato of Texas. He, under the % 
ch by this bill, they should not be raised from the || the pursuit and indiscriminate slaughter of the | sanctions of his official oath, represents to the 4 “ 
} ” ole on the frontier of Texas, against whom, | Indians, just because the troops in the service || Government of the United States the condition of eS 
re * thinks, the Indians require as much protection || might have the capacity to do it. Certainly, no || the people of his State; and yet we are to be told ons 
™ as the people on the frontier require against the such thing could possibly be intended by the Goy- || that there is not official information upon which a 
news Indians. Now, sir, Task the gentleman from || ernment, or those acting under its orders and au- || gentlemen can rely with certainty as to the exist- ,% 
ich Ohio to consider one fact. I know he means to be |) thorit on ee ing state of affairs in ‘Texas! 1 will read an offi- ie 
not fair. Jhave always found himtobeso. If these | Mr. Chairman, there is no vindictiveness on the cial communication addressed to me, as one of the +8 
on troops are raised and placed under the control of || part of the people of Texas against these Indians, Representatives of the State of Texas, dated the 4 
“an a United States officer, will they not be as much || except that which naturally exists in the bosom || 16th of March, ultimo. The Secretary of State ei 
al under the control of the F ederal authorities, and || of those who have been heavy sufferers by In- || says: td 
ob- -ompelled to do the duties thatare assigned to them, || dian hostilities. I imagine that the gentleman || | State Department, Austin, March 16, 1860. ay 
in whether within the limits of Texas or outside her | from Ohio (Mr. isionsiy Saari feel very much || eee een ee ae ge a an 4 
jmits, as the Government may require,inthe same || like a great many men in Texas, if he had lost his partment, of persone killed and horses stolen by the Indi- fas i 
ny manner and as absolutely as any other United || son and found his dead body lying upon the site |) ans. 4 ‘ 
ich cates troops? And I ask the question whether, || of his homestead with his scalp torn off and his || Also, “ orders” issued by Governor Houston. ee 
8 if this regiment be raised, it will not be placed || body stuck full of arrows, or if he found his wife || Very respecuiully, E. ——- oa State ey 
the under the control of the War Department, and || slaughtered upon her own threshold, or if his || P. S.—We have in the Indian sail st et ates ieee 
Sas subjected to the same discipline that exists in any |) daughter was carried into captivity and remitted |) ute men, over three hundred rangers; yet matters are get i. 
=. other portion of the Army of the United States? || to a fate in comparison with which death would || ting worse. E. W. C. ee ae 
nly Will it not be compelled to do duty where it is || be a gracious boon—I imagine that he would, in || Hon. A. J. Hamiron. el 
a rdored ? || either of these cases, feel differently from what || |. ae ~ ee? 4 
Im: Mr. STANTON. If the gentleman will per- || he does now, and that he would concede that if || Mt of persons Killed and wounded by the Indians in the last | 
wd mit me, I will answer his question. | there is any vindictiveness felt, ifthere is any de- || 5, pyeth county—Two Gini Mies wvetiieds price Wl 
th Mr. HAMILTON. _1 yield to the gentleman. || sire entertained to pursue and punish these say- | ers and violated. Both escaped naked; one since dead. a 
iin Mr. STANTON. Undoubtedly the regiment || ages, there has been ample cause for it. || Five persons killed. } 
will be under the control of the War Department, || We do not ask the Government to give the || at Bosque—T wo ministers shot with arrows; one since 
Ges and under the command of the officer in charge of || pa of Texas the power to go and hunt these || “So Comenche—Five siesseaiitiiads taiiesidibea eae 
Rio the ‘Texas department. The regiment will be || Indians because they have wronged us; but we |} children. Two (father and daughter) not yet found; sup- 
X- under the command of its own colonel. If the || ask the Government to give us the means to pro- | posed to be dead. 
Sa reziment is ordered to pursue a band of Indians; || tect ourselves from further aggression, or to pun- | In Burnett —Three persons killed; two mef severely 
un it will then be entirely left to the discretion of the || ish the aggressors. ee ee man killed. 
Rio officers and soldiers who go out upon the expe- || We want nothing more; and it is all that we In Jack—Nine persons killed; houses robbed and plun- 
nly dition. | haye asked. \| dered. 
be Mc. HAMILTON. So farasthatis concerned, || Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the argument that || J Bosgue—Three men killed. 
: : aE ads . : : . . i z | Jn Brown—FPive persons killed; two taken prisoners. 
suf- I know of but one way of chastising the Indians, || this complaint, coming from Texas, is trumped || 7, Coryell—One man killed. 
hen and that is, to find them and kill them if you can. |} up for the purpose of having an expenditure ofa || In Bell—Three persons killed; twe taken pilsoners. 
pro- {Laughter. } ; certain amount of the public moncy in Texas. I || On Clear Fork—Two persons killed. Se 
vine Mr.STANTON. My mode of opcration would | have to say that it deserves no reply. It is false. i = eee i ‘d fi 
e to be not to kill women and children, and I would || It never had an existence in fact. ‘The people of || 7, Gillesie—< sem thenpens billed. ' 
aller notattack non-combatants when they were willing || Texas would prefer to have no troops there, either || On overland route—Two persons killed. jie 
rof to surrender. | regular or irregular. We have had enough of || In Webb—Two persons killed. re Be 
‘the Mr. HAMILTON. Iwill say, in response to | troops since the day when the flag of the lone || Filty-one persons killed, and probably as many more it 
ne- the gentleman from Ohio, that if he had about a || star was first raised, and the time has arrived || Wounded and taken prisoners. : A 
° | 7 . mn Eighteen hundred horses stolen, including seventy fram he 
r of dozen arrows shot at him by a squaw, and she |; when the people want repose from war. They || ne United States troops at camp Cooper. 5 
“ent was standing ready to let fly the thirteenth, he |} want depredations to cease. | Since the above statement was transmitted to the War ae 
88e8 would not stop long to sanaias but would shoot I want to call the attention of the committee to || Department, two other persons have been killed—one tn 0 
and herdown with a ball from his revolver without a || the statements with reference to the designs of the || Palo Pinto, and one in Burnett. 
hose shudder. The women are generally dressed so || present executive of Texas, and that, too, in con- |} The number that had been killed up to that time, 
nty- much like the men that it is difficult to tell one || nection with his urgent demands on the Govern- || within a space of four months, was fifty-three. 
1 the from the other in the hurry and excitement of || ment for calling this regiment into the service. Since then I have received additional information 
heir battle; and thus it has:sometimes happened that |} It has been intimated that General Houston || from the same source, which I do not happen to 
n by they have shared the fate of the warriors of the || perhaps had some ulterior design upon Mexico, || have about me just now, that twelve more persons 
\ews tribe. [think that the gentleman from Ohio would '! and that he felt that his mission with regard to the |} were killed. ‘That information was of twenty days 
itary be likely to kill one of those squaws, if engaged || people of that country had not been fulfilled. || ago. What has occurred since then I have not 
el in battle with the tribe, without being aware that || Now, it has been said he thought it the moment || the means of knowing. 
fense she was nota man. The similarity of dress be- || for crossing the Rio Grande; and that,if he could |} The gentleman from New York said that the 
lated tween the males and females, and the fact that the || get the control of this regiment, he might find the || war had teased. Upon what authority does he 
night latter often engage in battle with the former, ac- || means of diverting it from its original object | declare that Indian depredations there have ceased? 
neas- counts for the fact that a number of them have || and swelling his ranks, destined to march to the || He must have means of information not at my 
ty of been killed without the troops knowing that such || city of Mexico. I desire to state that Governor | command, or that of colleague, or any other gen- 
these was the case until after it had happened. The | Houston has no such design; and he has sent one |/ tleman of this House. The last information I re- 
men, women fight as desperately as the men, and some- || of his aids to this city on the subject, charged | ceived from home states that this thing is growing 
must umes as effectively. with the duty of making known to the President || constantly worse; and I take it for granted that 
nnos- But, sir, what { wish to call the gentleman’s || of the United States, in the most solemn manner, || the information is correct. If the gentleman has 
pun- attention to is this: he seems to have an idea || that,so far from havingany such design, he wanted || other information, let him communicate it. 
apr that if you put this regiment upon the frontier of || not one company of this regiment stationed upon || Mr. OLIN madea remark which was entirely 
| dis Texas, it would exercise its power to kill Indians || the Rio Grande at all, preferring that the United i inaudible to the reporter. 
panys wherever they found them, and without regard || States troops should occupy posts there, which, || Mr. HAMILTON. Ldonot knowthat it makes 
men, to whether they were peaceful or hostile. I will || in his judgment, would give peace to that front- much difference with the gentleman from New 
1 stop tell the gentleman that there are no settlements || ier; and that this regiment sieeia be employed || York or myself whether weare killed by organized 
they outside of the line of posts. There are very few, || upon the northern border, in the protection of the || or unorganized bands of Indians. The effect 
yn the if there are any; and the Indians are not permit- || homes of the people from the savages. || would be about the same upon us, and upon the 
ir ra- ted to come within the line of posts, and upon the But it is said that there is no official information, || community. It is truae—and this discloses one of 
re the settled portions of Texas, unless they are will- || suchasthis House could consider sufficient, going the difficulties we labor under—that if all the In- 
; ing to be considered hostile. If found there, the || to show that anything like war existed on the part || dians who are hostile to the people of Texas were 
> have Presumption is (and they know that such will be || of the Indians upon the northern frontier of Texas. embodied together, and would keep together, it 
> Uni. the presumption) that they are there for no good || I want to know of the gentleman from New York, || would be comparatively easy to deal with them, 
nected Purpose, and that they are hostile. They have || (Mr. Ox1y,] whether he regards the solemn com- || and secure peace and quiet. They could be hunted 
n (so the right to expect such treatment as is exgended ||} munication of the execytive of the State of ‘Texas, || down and subdued. It is because we have not a ie 
States to hostile Indians. I presume that the War De- || who is clothed with pOwer and authority to rep- | properly organized force, and because, as a matter i 
re last partment would not authorize the troops to go || resent the condition of his people to the national || of policy, the Indians break up into little bands, 
com: *yond the line of posts, except for the purpose || Government, is not official iniorsaation? From | and commit depredations, that we desire a pecu- 
d wae of pursuing such Indians as had been within that || what source is his information to come? Is the || liar character of force to trail them and overtake ‘4 
3s, they line. Then, in that case, I suppose that this || communication of the Governor of Texas not so || them. tt 
a 84 ;pment, or any other portion of the Army of the 1 ood as if it came from an officer of the United If the Indians would come together and embod ‘ 
¢ be “ United States, would be authorized to follow them || States Army in that State? It is not my purpose || their forces, to the number of five or six thousand, a 
which, and to punish them. If they are without the lim- || to say anything in defense of the character of the || the infantry of the United States Army would be H 
Ohie, ‘s of our frontier and peaceful, if they are doin resent executive of Texas. He requires no de- || a serviceable force against them; and perhaps we i 
, (Mr us - harm, it is not to be supposed that they wi ense here, either as a man or as a public officer. | could dispense with a cavalry and mounted infan- * 
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try force, or such a force as we are now asking 
for. But just as long as the Indians pursue the 
line of policy they have heretofore pursued, and 
which we have no reason to suppose will be 
ehanged, just so long will it be impossible for the 
present character of force employed to chastise 
them, or to prevent the constant recurrence of 
these depredations. 

It has seemed to me that because Texas has so 
long and so patiently borne this state of things, 
the public has become deaf to all appeals for pro- 
tection to her interests. 

{ venture the assertion, that within two years 
hundreds of her citizens have perished by the 
hands of the Indians; many of them by their own 
hearth-stones, many of them upon their farms; and 
that almost as many more have been carried into 
captivity. But this thing has been going on so 
long, and the people of ‘Texas have borne it so 
patiently, that these outrages have not aroused in 
the public mind that state of excited feeling which 
would be aroused should the same thing happen 
in one of the old States, where such things never 


occurred, or if ever, so long past that they are no | 


longer remembered. People who live in the in- 
terior and remote from danger are slow to realize 
the condition of their brethren upon the frontiers. 


I state it as a fact, that, within the last eighteen | 


months or two years, the line of our frontier has 
receded, in some instances, to the abandonmenf€of 
almost entire counties. In the whole ticr of coun- 
ties on the frontier the people have been entirely 
broken up, their property mostly stolen or de- 
stroyed; and the people from the interior,as recent 
information authorizes me to state, were obliged 


to send provisions to sustain the yo on the | 


frontier, who had been compelled to leave their 
homes and embody hetetioes in hastily con- 
structed forts. Many of their citizens have been 
killed or carried into captivity. And even within 
sixty miles of the State capital persons have been 
murdered, and women and children carried into 
captivity, since I lefthome. Lask you, how long 
shall we bear these things? 

Is this inaugurating a new policy in reference 
to the Army, asclaimed by a gentleman on the 


other side of the House? This is not the first time | 


in the history of the Government that temporary 
troops have been called out to protect an exposed 
line of frontier. 

Another fact: General Houston, in one of his 
late communications to the War Department, 
states the fact—whether he was moved to it by 
the idea suggested by the gentleman from Ohio, 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, or not, ldo notknow—but he states the fact 


that, if charged with the duty of superintending | 
the organization of this regiment, it will be his | 


pocy not to make it up upon the frontier, but 


_ Texas Volunteer Regin 


Neighbors, in his zeal to protect and guard the | 
rights of the Indians, was reluctant to admit that 
this wrong was rightfully charged to them. It 
seems that his death is to be made to cut some 
figure in this digeussion, and some correspond- 
ence has been alluded to as if to show that his 
death was to be traced dircetly to the frontier peo- 
ple in their war upon the Indians. I state that 
such is not the fact, and that itis not so understood 
in ‘Texas, or in any portion of Texas. His death 
is directly attributable to a private feud between | 
himselfand aman whom he had charged with steal- | 
ing horses. I state it as a matter of fact, and upon 
as good authority as any man has here, thata man 
who was a friend of Major Neighbors told me 
that his death grew out of that charge. 

Mr. OLIN. The official correspondence, I think, 
will show that his death was attributable, not to 
the charge that a certain man was a horse thief, | 
but to the fact of some very free conversation by 
him in reference to the death of an Indian. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Thegentleman from whom 
[ obtained my information was neither connected 
with the Indians nor with the frontier people in 
this controversy. He was a friend of Major | 
Neighbors, and was standing by his side when 
he was shot. He told me that Major Neighbors 
almost fell upon him when he lost his life; and 
thy the shooting grew outof the fact that the man | 
who shot him, and whose name I have forgotten, | 


agen 


| was charged by Major Neighbors, or said he had 


He 


been so charged, with being a horse thief. 


'called upon him to retract what he had said. 


Major Neighbors did not do it, and he was shot. 
Mr. OLIN. I call the attention of the gentle- | 


|} man from ‘Texas to what the Indian sub-agent | 


'| says on the subject, on page 702 of the report: 


“The next morning Major Neighbors walked up in town, | 


| and after having accomplished bis business, was attempt- | 
| ing to return to our camp or temporary residence, but was | 
|| assailed on the way by a man, who is presumed to have | 


rom the interior counties of the State not subject || 


to hostile aggressions from the Indians, so that the 
people upon thisfronticr, who have been worn out 
in the contest with these Indians, may have repose 
and remain at home, to improve their farms and 
their condition. So that the influence which the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs so 
much deprecates will not control the troops that 
will be called into the service. But I tell the gen- 
tleman, upon the responsibility of my position 
here asa Representative, as well as upon my 
horor as aman, thatif that force were nade up of 
people upon the extreme frontier, where all these 
sufferings have been endured, they would not 
make war upon Indians not hostile, and that they 
would not murder women and children. They 
only want ample protection. They do not want 
their pereeety stolen, nor their wives and children 
murdered or carried into captivity. 

One word in reference to another subject which 
has been dragged into this discussion. "I will not 
say one word in disparagement of the late super- 
intendent of the Texas Indians, Major Neighbors. 
No one in the State of ‘Texas deplored his death 
more than I did. Iam well satisfied that his object 
was to discharge his duties faithfully to the Gov- 
ernment, and to protect the Indians. On the other 
hand, [have no doubt that his zeal in the dis- 
charge of his duty led to crimination and recrim- 
ination on his part, which were not warranted by 
the state of facts. The people of the frontier had 
caught the Mndians in the very act of murdering 


the people and Stealing their property, and Major || object gnd of refuting the idea that there has been | 


| citizen. 


been an entire stranger to him, was shot, and died in twenty 
minutes. ‘This tragical affair was said to have been ocea- | 
sioned by pretty free conversation on the part of Major | 
Neighbors on account of the killing a reserve Indian not 
long sinee.”? 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is just as I expected. 
Now, what fact is stated there? The sub-agent 
says that this man was “presumed” to be a 
stranger to Major Neighbors, and that the affair 
** was said to have been occasioned”? by some re- | 
marks attributed to Major Neighbors. _I do not | 
see that this is any authority at all; nor has it 
been stated on the authorty of any man, so far 
as I have heard, that the shooting grew out of any | 
such thing. Onthe contrary, every statement made 
and published to the country, by those who were 
present at the time, attribute it to what I have al- 
ready stated—a grievance which the man sup- 

vosed he labored under, because of a charge which | 
Major Neighbors made against his jntegrity as a 


So much for that matter. I did not want to | 


the consideration that the death of this man (who, 
1 admit, wasa faithful public officer, and who was 


my warm personal friend) was to be attributed || 


directly or indirectly to the troubles existing be- | 
tween the people of the frontier and the reserve | 
Indians. It was never’so understvod in Texas. 
No friend of Major Neighbors there gave it that 
version, so far as I have ever heard. 

Mr. OLIN. One month before the death of 
Major Neighbors, in a communication to the In- 
terior Department of the Government, speaking 
of the hostilities of these men who were exciting 
troubles on the border, he says: ‘ I have no doubt 
they will take my own life’’—a prophecy fulfilled 
one month afterwards. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That may be. He was | 
not the first man who anticipated his death; and 
the fact that he had cause to believe there were | 
men there who did not o@e him good will does 
not prove that the act was committed by one of 
these men. He might have been killed by one of 
them, if he had not been killed inthe manner and 
for the reason I have stated. But I speak of the 
facts as they existed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will trouble the com- 
mittee fora few minutes by reading from Governor 
Houston’s official correspondence with the De- 
partment of War, for the purpose of showing his 
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, zens. He will, in addition to manifest torbe 





[April 18s. 


Ho. or Reps 
no official information comnmunicated to t}), 
ernment on which either this Government oy 
gress ought to act in giving speedy reli 
people of Texas: 


Goy- 
Con. 
f to the 


Austin, February |5. 1o¢ 

Sr: T have the honor to forward, by my friend oe ) 
Forbes Britton, assistant adjutant general of the Star. 
a prominent member of the State Senate, dispatches 
1 deem of importance, and desire that his Exe il Which 
President shall consider the contents thereof. I a 1 > the 
situation of Texas ; an empty treasury, the India tee tae 
unexampled for the last ten years, and the forays from yy 
ico on our southern borders, are well caleulated cme 7 , 
the mind of the executive of the State of Texas with : 
intricacies of the attitude which he has, in justice 4, 0” 
fellow-citizens and humanity, to assume, should eae 
Federal arm be speedily raised and extended jy ju.) ie 
our sullering frontier. The executive of Texas i ms aa 
desirous to avoid any course which might raise aw 
tion as to the propriety of his action. Notwithstanan. .» 
his moderation and desire to eschew an attitude unplen 
to him, he nray, in a short time, be required to r aa a 


indcicasible right of self-defense to protect his feljow on 


vera] 
‘Ate, and 





CVCN a our 


L A ! rbearance, endeay 
or yet further to defer to the action of the Fea; ral Goy 
ernment. But matters new and startling may arise al 4 i 
may feel that his duty is to meet the emergency jy carrying 
his action so far as to not only repel the aggression. 4 
Mexico, but to adopt such meusures a$ will prevent the 
occurrence of similar inroads upon our frontier, " 
Texas can, and will if appealed to, in thirty days 
to muster in the field ten thousand men, who are 
embarrassed as her finances are, to make reclamat 
Mexico for all her wrongs. 
Can we hope for aid from the Federal Government? 
[have the honor to be, your most obedient servant. 
SAM HOUSTON. 


And again, under date of the 12th of Mareh, in 


be able 
anxious, 
100 Upon 


/a communication addressed to the Secretary of 


War, is the following: 


“Sir: Realizing that it is my duty to address your Do. 
partment, that it may be laid before his Excellency, the 
President, I thus devote myself to action for two purposes— 
first, to vindicate myself from misapprehension ; and ext 
to obtain, if possible, protection for our frontier inhabitants, 
whose suffering and losses, I feel assured, are not felt or 
known by the Government. 

“In a New Orleans paper my cye meta telegraphic 
dispatch of the 3d instant, from Washington, stating that 
the * President disapproves of the action taken by Governor 
Houston in calling out volunteers in T'exas to defend the 
frontier.’ [ can but feel assured that this remark, in view 
of the facts which have transpired since my iuduction into 
otlice, cannot be justified, aud calls for refutation, for the 
reason that I have ordered no troops on the Rio Grande, 
or destined for that frontier. 

*“'l’o Hon. Jonn B. Fioyp, Secretary of War.” 


A further extract from the same letter: 


* Now, as to my calling out volunteers, you will be able 
to judge of the propriety of my call when you have the {iets 
which I present tothe Department betore you. For jhe in- 
formation of the Department, [ have to state that, within 
the last four months, our Indian frontier, as well as some 


| countics considered in the tnterior, have been exposed to 





ruthless dep, edations from the Indians, some orthem within 
forty-four miles of our State capital. Accompanying this 
letter, L send the Department a list of persons killed, as well 
as the localities in which the murders were perpetrated. In 
the last four months fifty-one persons were killed, and many 
wounded in escaping from the savages. Horses tothe num 
ber of eighteen hundred have been stolen, and within the 
last few days seventy horses were stolen from the dragoons 
at camp Cooper. 

“ When the orders which have been issued by tle exe 


: : eoh> | utive of Texas reach the Department, they wil! al one 
have the discussion of this measure tranmeled by | . . 


show the necessity of his course, as well as the propriety ol 


| ‘calling out volunteers in Texas to defend tlie frouticr. 


‘¢ J cannot but urge most earnestly the calling out of o 
regiment of rangers by the Federal Government, to protect 
the lives and property of our citizens.”’ 


And again, in a communication addressed 
the people of Texas, on the 24th of Marchi, thi 
executive of Texas uses the following Janguase: 


** Our bleeding and suffering fellow-citizens on the font 
ier call for aid. The services of all those in a situation © 
respond to the call of humanity are needed to arrest the 
theits, murders, and rapine, of which tidings are borne by 
express almost daily to the executive. If there are a) 
who meditate an independent invasion of Mexico, he pos 
them to their own race—their own kindred and fellow-ct 
izens—the helpless women and children of the frontier. 

“It will thus be seen that I have presented fully the cov 
dition of Texas, and have used all proper means to insure 
the action of the Federal Government, and save Texas 


| necessity of acting for herself. 


“ The following dispatch, just received from the — 
tary of War, will show that my tender of volunteers WH" 
not be &ceepied, and that but a very small quantity of a 
can be obtained.” 

Governor Houston has been continuously, frou 
the time he was inducted into office up to the las! 
mails that have reached us from Texas, as 2 faith- 
ful executive officer charged with the duty o! — 
ing that the people of his State were protects® 
urging on the Government the necessity o! g's 
such protection to the people of Texas. When 
his first communication reached here, the Texas 
delegation in Congress—tbe Senators and Repr- 
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agg ConG....1sT Sess. Texas Volunteer Regiment—Mr. Hamilton. Ho. or Reps. 


tives from that State—in obedience to the | of the Army, in command of the military depart- || in this capital of the Government and receive in- 
genus 7 


~ + resolution of the Legislature, called on the || ment, will have, of course, under the War De- || formation from his agents, and then, upon their 
Executive of the nation. He urged, as a reason | partment, entire control over the regiment. | ex parte showing, write a report whic h is very 
+. yotcalling out this regiment of volunteers—and A gentleman asks, why not give the money to || learned in itself, ‘but which at the same time, may 
‘.. only reason—that there was no appropriation || the State of Texas and allow them to manage the || be extremely ignorant of the true condition of facts 
ade for the purpose; that he had notthe means. || matter in their own way? So far as we are con- || connected with the subject-matter of investigation. 
The Secretary of War urged the same reason. It || cerned, we should much prefer that course had || I say that such is the character of the report of 
ae been said here that the Executive hasnotsanc- || been taken. We would ask of the Government | Secretary Thompson, when he undertakes to give 
Gon d this proposition ; and it has been even said || no regiment of Federal troops, if they would fur- || the origin and the cause of the difficulty existing 
between the reserve Indians and the people of 


that no officer of the Government or of the Army || nish us with the means of protecting ourselves; 
- but, supposing such a course would meet with || Texas. If gentlemen will reflect for a moment 


ean be found to sanction anything of the sort. 1 in, : 
very reluctant, Mr. Chairman, to charge, in- || more opposition than the one pursued by us, and | they will perceive that the people of that frontier 
a uly, the Secretary of War or the President of especially in view of the practice of the Govern- || could have no motive to treat the Indians badly, 
‘ho United States with duplicity in their commu- || ment in a former instance, when authority was || but that they had every inducement to cherish 
nications, whether written or oral, with the Rep- || given to raise a regiment of mounted volunteers | them and to preserve the Indian reservation. It 
-ogontatives of the re of any portion of the || for the same service, we did not suppose that such || farnished them with a market for their produce, 
~ountry. 1 stated here that | understood the Pres- || a proposition as the gentleman suggests, simply || which they had not before. For a time they 
dent, in my communication with him, to say that || to eon asum of money to enable the peopie || drove a lucrative business in selling the products 
)» would affordimmediate aid if he had the power, || of Texas to suppress Indian hostilities, would be || of their farms; such as wheat and corn, beef, &e., 
«o faras money is concerned, of maintaining this || considered practicable, and theref8re we have made || to these Indian agencies. It was gratifying to the 
volunteer regiment. the request in the shape in which it appears in the || people to have such a market for their produce; 
if he did not intend that I should so understand || amendment now under consideration. ut, sir, when they found that they lost more 
him, he certainly made observations that were | But, sir, the relief which is proposed by the || than they gained, when their horses were stolen 
salculated to produce that <e 3 pey'r upon my || gentleman from Ohio would not meet the emer- || and their neighbors murdered, they were willing, 
mind, and he must have intended to produce that || gency which isnow upon us. I believe the change || at the expense of domg away with the market 
impression. I] know that I did not misunderstand |} in the character of the regular forces of the Army, || thus created for their produce, to get rid of such 
which the gentleman proposes, would be a whole- || troublesome neighbors. The people determined 
some and good one, to be made a of || that they would get rid of them, and they did get 


th 





the Secretary of War. He said that, in his judg- 
ment, it was necessary and proper that a regiment 
should be called out; that the Department had not || the immediate wants of the people of ‘Texas; but || rid-of them. 
necessary force at their disposal, of a descrip- || to wait for the change to be made, and for the One allusion to the charge that has been made 
, suitable to give protection to our fronticr; || troops to be trained, would afford us no relief in || upon those people: I grant that it was not incon- 
and that we needed it at as early a day as it could || our present difficulties. | formity with law that they should have demanded 
be raised. He urged the propriety of going before Now, Mr. Chairman, I will make a simple al- || that those Indians should be removed. In the 
this House and the Senate and asking for the |} lusion to what has been said as to the Indians who || first place, they demanded that they should not be 
amount of nfoney necessary for the accomplish- || are committing these hostilities. Gentlemen have ee eg to roam at large under the pretext ‘of 
ment of this object. spoken on the subject as if the whole matter had || hunting. There was no necessity for their hunt- 
ut | call the attention of gentleman to the fact || grown out of the troubles with these reserve Indi- || ing, because they were furnished with all that they 
that the bill does not make it compulsory upon |, ans. Why, sir, the Indians who have been and | wanted to eat. It was the policy of the Govern- 
the President to call out this regiment, unless in || are giving us the most trouble, are Indians in no || ment that they should not be permitted to roam 
his discretion it may be deemed necessary. It || manner connected with the reserve; and the same || at large. It was the object of their colonization 
simply provides the authority, leaving the ques- || hostilities existed to some extent with these In- || to prevent their roaming about, in quest of booty. 
tion as towhether the exigency requires the regi- || dians before any troubles existed in reference to || It was to prevent the lawlessness they perpetra- 
ment to be raised in the discretion of the President || the reserve Indians. But few, comparatively, of || ted upon the people of the settlements. We had 
of the United States. It is the duty of the Presi- || the Indians of Texas have ever been collected in || no other means of retaining them. The people 
dent to use the military force at his disposal for || the reserves. A large portion of the Camanche || did not go there to kill them. If they coe they 
the protection of every part of the country need- tribe have never been collected, and never could || could have done so, for they had the Indians in 
ing such protection; and I take it for granted that || be induced to come under the regulations of the || their power. They went to make a demonstra- 
there never was a time, and I trust there never || reservations. They have always been hostile to || tion;a moral one in the first place, but a physical 
will bea time, when we have a President whom || Texas from the day when that State had an exist- || one if they were driven to it. If their demands 
ence either as a national or State government. || were not granted they determined that they would 
They have always, from time to time, opposed || take the responsibility and see to it that this thing 
people, the civilized people of any portion of this || the people of that State, and have committed || should cease. They determined that their prop- 
Confederacy. It may, in the judgment of the y 


ul 


uu 





are placed at his disposal for the protection of the 


weare afraid to trust, when one regiment of troops 
j g depredations upon the frontier. Their hostility || erty should not be taken, and then recovered on 
President, not be advisable to call out this regi- || has been in no way connectedewith the reserve || by the payment of money. 
ment. If he deems that more troops are neces- || Indians. Before the removal from their reserve, 
sary in Tewas, he may not think this is the proper || those Indians were in the habit of committing dep- | 
description of force. He may take the same view || redations upon the sg of the frontier, and 
of the matter that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. || they are doing it to-day. It has nothing to do 
Stanton] has presented in this House to-day; or |} with troubles growing out of the reserve Indians, | 
he may be of the opinion, if the regiment is called || and therefore the argument amounts to nothing, 
out, that they can be employed to better advantage || except to show the ignorance of gentlemen upon || the movements of the Indians until such time as 
elsewhere than in Texas, and the regiment may |} the subject. the Government could remove them. You will 
be ordered to another section of the country, and It has been correctly remarked, by a gentleman || see, in the printed correspondence, that that was 
other forces employed in Texas. The whole sub- || on my right, that these Indians have never re- || their motive for remaining there. 
ject is left in his discretion, as will be seen by || garded Texas as a part of the United States at A remark has been made in regard to the bad 
referenee to the amendment itself, in which is this || all. They learned to regard us asa separate people || faith of the executive of Texas, Governor Run- 
provision: during our separate nationality; and they have || nels, in this connection. I-say that no man can 
“That the money hereby appropriated, or any part thereof, continued so to regard us to this day as forming || put his finger upon a solitary act of omission or 
shall not be withdrawn trom the Treasury unless the Presi- || no part of the United States Government. | unfairness on the part of Governor Runnels in 
po of the United States shall be of opinion that the exi- And again: the course pursued by the Depart- || that unpleasant affair. He discharged his duty 
ou re Saat exas require the calling || ment of the Interior in reference to the Indians, || fully ands faithfully. With a view of know- 
; though not so intended, has been adverse to the || ing how to proceed, he appointed a commission 
The whole thing is left in the hands of the Pres- |} interests of the people of Texas. They getthem || to go and ascertain the true facts of the case— 
ident. All we ask of this House is to adopt this || together at various trading houses and agencies || whether or not the Indians, in the first place, had 
amendment, upon which the Senate have acted, || beyond the limits of Texas, hold talks with them, || committed wrongs upon the whites to justify any- 
flacing it in the power of the President, if he be- || furnish them with guns and ammunition, with || thing the whites had done; and in the next place, 
eves, in his deliberate judgment, under the sanc- || food and clothing; and by these very means they || to ascertain how far the whites had overstepped 
Lons of his official oath, that the exigencies of the || are enabled to come down and commit their dep- || the line of their 7 That commission was 
¢xas frontier require that the regiment shall be || redations upon our people. And there are still || not selected with reference to the feeling of its 
raised, to take the necessary steps for calling it || others, traders, not in any way connected with || members in favor of the people upon the frontier 
out. With that state of facts, the money may be || the Government with its knowledge, who encour- {| who had been engaged in that trouble, but it was 
fawn out of the Treasury; but not otherwise. age the Indians to comfhit depredations, and buy || composed of men selected from the interior of the 
Mr. JUNKIN. Is not the regiment to be placed || the horses stolen from our people, knowing them || State, separated from the frontier and from the 
under the command of officers to be elected by || to be stolen—thus driving a lucrative trade upon || Indians; men of high character and of great intel- 
themselves ? the misfortunes, wrongs, ang outrages of an inno- || ligence; men who it was known would discharge 
Mr. HAMILTON. I will state frankly that || cent people. their duty in that capacity or any other. They 
‘ie command of the regiment, in accordance with I will make one remark in regard to the report || went out ahd examined the whole matter. I sup- 
‘he provisions of the bill, is to be vested in an offi- || of the Secretary of the Interior, which has been || pose that their official report is contained in the 
‘er elected by the regiment; but that officer will || read from. I do not charge upon that officer any printed documents now before the court. _ 
®under thecontrol and direction of the War De- || design to do injustice to the people of Texas; It will be there seen that they did not stigma- 
partment as much as any officer of any other reg- | yet, sir, he has, unwittingly perhaps, done that || tize the action of the frontier people as lawless; 
‘ment of the regular Army. The general officer || very thing. It is easy for a Fedora officer to sit || nor did they assert that it had been proven that 


Not being able to 
| trust the Indians inside, they were resolved that 
they should be mustered outside of the frontier. 
When it became apparent that the Government 
was taking steps to remove the Indians the people 
were patient. Theycommitted no act of violence, 
but they staid there for the purpose of watching 
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those people had resorted to plunder. I have 
heard the charge made that those people had plun- 
dered the Indians. This will be quite as new to 
the people of the frontier of Texas as man other 
statements that have been made during this de- 
bate, and, I may add, aboutas true. Such acharge, 


if made against the frontier citizens of Texas asa | 


community, or any considerable portion of them, 
whether those engaged in active participation in 
procuring the removal of the reserve Indians, or 
others, is an unqualified slander upon an honest 
and worthy people, and deserves butone answer— 
denunciation of the slanderer. This people—so 
long the subjects of outrage, of robbery, murder, 
and insult; worn down with the struggle of years 
in resisting the accumulating evils which have 
and Stull surround them—now appeal to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States to aid 
the Government in redeeming its plighted faith, 
contained in the contract of the annexation of 
Texas, to protect her citizens from their savage 
fors 


[Here the hammer fell.] 


REPUBLICAN LAND POLICY—IIOMES FOR 
THE MILLION. 


THE 


SPEECH OF HON. S.C. FOSTER, 


OF MAINE, 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 


April 24, 1860. 


Give the public lands to the people, and you settle the | 


slavery question, obliterate the frontiers, dispense 

with a standing army, and extinguish Mormon- 

ism. 

Mr. FOSTER said: 

Mr. Cuamman: The proper disposition to be 
made of the public lands has been, from the ori- 
gin of the Government, a subject of grave inter- 
est, upon which the great parties of the md 
have been divided, The treaty of 1783, by which 
Great Britain acknowledged the indep: ndence of 
her revolted colonies, fixed the western limits of 
the Confederacy at the Mississippi river. At that 
day, the whol valley of the great river was an 
unbrok:n wilderness; and, indeed, the settlements 
were almost confined to the belt of land near the 
sea-shore. ‘The western portions of the now old 
States were at that period as wild and as un- 
known to civilized man as the Rocky Mountain 
regions are to us to-day. Ifwe look at the mod- 
ern maps of the United States, the area included 
within the original limits of the Union willappear 
small; but the proportion of land to the number 
of the inhabtants was, at the commencement of 
our national existence, far.greater than it 1s at the 
present tine, We have made vast acquisitions 
of territory; but the increase of population has 
outstripped territorial expansion in a fourfold de- 
row’ 

This single comparison illustrates the immense 
rogress Which the country has made in subdu- 
ing the wilderness and subjecting it to the uses of 
eivilized life. It also gives promise of still greater 
and more rapid victories of peace and industry in 
the near future. Within the space of a lifetime 
our population has advanced from the Atlantic 
slope of the Alleghanies, in compactarray of States, 
to the western frontiers of Missouri gnd Iowa. 
We have planted States on the Pacith, and, in- 


terspersed between these disjointed parts of the , 


Confederacy, we have planted colonies, number- 
ing tens of thousands of intelligent freemen, which, 
under the fostering care of the Federal Govern- 
ment, are destined to become States, and to com- 
plete the chain of civilization from ocean to ocean. 

In my judgment, the Government of the Union 
is called upon by every consideration of human- 
ity and expediency to encourage the settlement of 
the Territories as rapidly as possible. We now 
have two frontiers exposed to the predatory at- 
tacks of savage Indians. ‘The States on this side of 


the continent have a western fronticr; the States | 


on the Pacific have an castern frontier. From 


whatever cause it may happen, whether from the | 


warlike habits of the Indians or from the unjust 
encroachments of white men upon these children 
of the forest, we know that a state of almost per- 
petual hostility exists between the 
trontiera and the savage tribes. 


ople of the || 
his state of |! 


things will become worse and worse, so long as | 


the ‘Territories remain wild and unsettled, and the 
Indians continue their savage customs. 

In view of what has been accomplished during 
the last eighty years from small beginnings, and 
with small means, we hazard little in the predic- 
tion that the whole of our Territories may, within 
twenty years more, become organized and com- 
pactly-scttled States. ante years ago, our pop- 
ulation was three million. Itis now more than 
thirty million. Within that period, those three 
million, and their descendants, together with immi- 


grants from Europe, have settled and subdued a | 


wilderness larger than that which now remains 
in its wild state. Cannotthirty-odd million, backed 
by an increasing tide of European immigration, 


' accomplish as much within the next two decades 


as three million accomplished in cighty years? Is 


| it too much to anticipate the obliteration of our 


,}and I would extend to t 


3 


frontiers withir@that period? 
If we consult merely economical considerations, 


it seems to me that the Federal Government is | 
bound to pursue a policy which will facilitate the || 


speedy seithement of the Territories. 
we keepastanding Army of twenty thousand men, 
ata cost of $20,000,000 per annum? It is not to 
protect the people of the United States from ag- 
gression upon cach other. It is not to defend 
them against the assaults of the great Powers of 
the earth. 


Why do | 


| cuted sect was suspected of some practices con. 


tion against the realiy formidable nations of the | 


earth. ‘They cannot afford to go to war with us; 
prosperity, to permit the idea of war. 


surrecuon or revolution. Why then, I repeat, do 


We fear | 


nothing from abroad; nothing from domestic in- | 


we keep a standing Army atacost of $20,000,000 | 


per annum? The reason is obvious, It is to pre- 
vent the roving bands of Indians in the Territo- 
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|| growing standing Army. 





[April 24, 


re Ho. or Reps. 


ernment of the United States have fal]; n far g] 
of their duty to the Indian tribes; byt thei Yom 
consists in not taking sufficient pains to eiy: 
and christianize them. I know that ho; — 
forts are being made to that end, and that the ee 
crowned with the promise of success; byt Ww 1} a 
fallen far short aus duty. The worst thine a. 
can happen for the Indians is to permit tho, 
continue their present habits of war and hu ti e 
to the neglect of agriculture. I repeat that te 
speedy settlement of the Territorics is the ; . 
remedy for a state of continual war with theo 
savages, attended with the expense of a laren... 


ir faylr 


arge and 


There is another evil which the remotenoas anj 
wildness of our immense Territories hag foe: a 
into fearful importance. I allude to iene 
that foulest product of the nineteenth seen 
which seems to denote a decline in civilizatio,’ 


| Mormonism, we are aware, sprung up in the olde, 


| of Utah, a thousand miles beyond the front 


States; but polygamy was unheard of until +), 
Saints removed beyond the reach of civilization 
In Missouri and Illinois that fanatical and porss. 
sistent with morality, but it was not until they 
felt themselves secure in the mountain fastn, med 
lers of 


civilization, that they threw off all disguise, and 


|| shocked the moral sense of the country and ¢h; 
Itis well understood that our immense | 
and rapidly-growing commerce Is our best protec- | 


world by the open practice of polygamy. They 
feel secure from molestation in that remote api 
not easily accessible region. We know what thei; 


| history has been. They have publicy defied th 
our trade is too important, too necessary to their | 


Government. They have trampled on the laws 
of Congress; and notwithstanding. that millions 
of money have been spent in sending an army 


| subdue them, they still revel in licentiousy, as, 


ries from preying upon the frontier settlers, These || 


Indian savagés are few in numbers; but their trade 


is war, and their means of subsistence altogether | 
They are not engaged in cultivating || 


precarious. 


the earth, nor even in pastoral pursuits. Their | 


habits are those of mere savages, and their pur- 
suits, hunting, fishing, and war. 


caravans, they murder and despoil emigrants, 
and they attack settlements. 

Now, sir, there is but one remedy for these In- 
dian depredations, and that is, the purchase and 
settlement of their lands.. This can be accom- 
plished in a very few years, if the policy of the 
t‘ederal Government is made to conform to the 
natural tendency of American population. Let 
us aid and encourage the settlement of the Terri- 
tories by granting the public lands to actual set- 
tlers. 
the new States; it is their labor which confers 
value upon the lands; they make marts for the 
commerce and manufactures of the older States, 
and they are entitled to the lands. Pass this bill, 


The actual settlers are the men who make | 


insult your judges, mock your army, and murder 
your citizens, 

Sir, it was but the other day that a bill was 
introduced in this body for the abolition of polys- 
amy. It met my hearty support. I had no cop- 
stitutional doubt or scruple about voting to sup- 
ress a practice which 1s a felony at commo: 
aw, and an insult to decency and morality. Thy 


| fact that a practice so monstrous has sprung up 


When the first || 
two fuilthem, they resort to the third. They rob | 


in one of the organized Territories of the Unioi 
proves the ner oe of a general law to prohibit 


|| at, not only in Utah, but in all the Territories 


But who is to put the law in force in Utah? T! 

the institution of polygamy has been permitted to 
grow up to such proportions as to defy suppres- 
sion by any ordinary legal process. The who! 


|| population sustain and practice it, or desire t 


and every foot of our Territories will, within | 


twenty years, be as secure against Indian depre- 
dations as Ohio or Kentucky is to-day. 


But what is to become of the Indians? I would | 


I would be | 


not ignore their rights. Far from it. 
more just and kind to them than this Government 
or people have ever been. But I denythe right 
of a handful of savages to monopolize a conti- 
nent, when millions of men, more intelligent and 
better every way, need homes. I would pay the 
Indians liberally for their lands, and secure to 
them and their posterity perpetual homesteads; 

a every facility for 
learning the arts of civilized life. Above all, their 
present vagabond and destructive habits of hunt- 
ing and war should be broken up They should 
be assigned a permanent home, and confined to 


They can never become civilized until they | 


become fixed to the soilgmnd learn to live by its | 


cultivation. They are now scattered over a mil- 
lion of square wiles of territory, and are never- 
theless dying for want of the comforts of life. A 
hundredth part of tMf&t space, if cultivated, would 
gers ten times their number. 

say, therefore, let the Indians be cared for; 
let their condition be made tenfold better, morally 
and physically; but let the wild lands on which 
they roam be given to civilized men who will eul- 
tivate and subdue them, 


The people and Gov- | 


yractice it. Who is to put the law in force? Th 
Mormons? Have we no experience pf the integ- 
rity of Mormon sheriffs na juries? Have they 
not screened or acquitted the most heinous mu 
derers, who murdered in the cause of polygamy’ 
And are they the men to put in force your law 
which abolishes their favorite institution? Si, 
it is idle to expect such a thing. 

The only¥ way to render the abolition of polys- 
amy effectual is to encourage the settlement of ti 
Territories as rapidly as possible. To effect this 
result, no plan could be better devised than tv 
homestead bill which lately passed this body, bu! 
which, I fear, is doomed to bang up for « long 
time in the other wing of the Capitol, if it eve 
passes that body. If such a law were passed, 
very few years would suflice to fill the Ternitores 
with population, and to‘overwhelm the poly 
mists of Utah beneath the advancing tread ©! 
Christian civilization. ’ 

Another remedy has beensuggested for po!ys- 
amy, namely: the division of the Territory "! 
Utah, and the annexation of its parts to the adj 
cent States and Territories. But this plan, 
seems to me, would be as inadequate as the other, 
without the homestead law to fill the vacant lanes 
with population. What, for instance, would th 
polygamists of Salt Lake care for the legisiatv’ 
anathemas adopted at Lecompton, a thousal 
miles east; or at Salem, a thousand miles nort- 
west; or at Sacramento, equally far southwest; 
at Santa Fé, beyond the interminable and — 
impassable ranges of the Rocky Mountains: * 
it not apparent that such a scheme would be eve? 
less effective than the simple act for the a 
of »olygamy ‘which has been adopted in 

ody? 

Sr, there are three measures of Republican po 
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) eoaperate for the common defense and the gen- 
welfare of the Union. These are, the home- 


hich admirably harmonize with each other 


| 


ad for actual settlers on the public lands, the | 


sion of polygamy. ‘The most effectual way 
eSsit 7.2 e 

bring about this last resultis to adopt the other 

ss , [tis to be hopedthat a bill for the construe- 


ryction of a Pacific railroad, and the sup- | 


of a Pacific railroad will be adopted during | 
on , at 


dhe present session of Congress. 


} 


This Congress 
it in its power to make itself memorable, 
‘nwoneh all coming time, by the inauguration of 


he 
Lil 


chould go together, because | will mutually 
wesist each other. The railroa 

ands more desirable to settlers, and the settlers 
will make the construction of the road easier, and 
dd to its utility when completed. 


homestead and the Pacific railroad. They | 


will make the | 


These two great measures, if adopted, would | 


develop the resources of the country; they would || 
level 


wonle the wilderness, and convert it into smiling 
fi idsand peaceful homes for millions of Christian 
families. 
pointed out, is the only sure remedy for polyg- 
amy; and thus three seemingly independent meas- 
yres are So intimately blended in their beneficent 


consequences, as to appear parts of one common | 


polucy. 

But there are ogher consequences which must 
result from these great measures. I havealready 
alluded to one of first-rate importance. By the 
settlement of the public lands, the fronticrs will be 
obliterated, Indian wars will be abolished, and a 


sree standing Army rendered unnecessary. There | 
arg 5 a 


is still another incidental benefit which must flow 


This influx of population, as I have | 


from the passage of these important measures, | 


Itaddresses itself peculiarly to southern men. 


They are bitterly hostile to the old Jeffersonian | 


policy of excluding slavery from the ‘Territories; 


and for ageneration past, the very pivot on which | 


their politics has turned has been this question of 
the power of Congress over slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The most effectual remedy for the evil of 
which they complain is to be found in the trans- 
formation of the Territories into States. 


Now, all that I have said goes to prove that the | 
most speedy way to make this transformation is | 


the passage of the homestead bill, and, I will add, | 


as its complement, a bill for the construction of 
the Pacific railroad. 


The first of these measures || 


has already passed this body; and if the southern | 


members are really anxious to banish slavery agi- 
tation from the Halls of Congress, they should 


exert their utmost influence to secure its passage | 


through the Senate, and its ratification by the 
President. I hazard little in the prediction that 


the Republican party will never be called — to | 


prohibit slavery in the Territories, if this 


Pacific railroad. 
secure & Majority in the other branch of Con- 


gress, the homestead and the railroad will have | 


home- | 
stead bill shall become a law; and especially if it | 
be accompanied bya bill for the construction of a | 
For, before the Republicans | 


practically settled the question by filling the Ter- | 


ritories with people. Before the 
tain power in all branches of the Government, 
they will find that their work has been done by 
the voluntary action of the people in the forma- 
tion of State governments. 

Now, would not this be better than to Ree up 
the agitation in Congress, and run the risk of 
bringing the Wilmot proviso upon you? Will 
younot join us in su eineding the Wihaot proviso, 
by the passage of the homestead and the Pacific 
sibeed bills? 


We learn from the reports of the Secretary of 


the Interior, that the Government had, up to Sep- | 
# tember 30, 1859, disposed of 380,000,000 acres of || 


land. Of this vast aggregate, only 147,000,000 
acres, or a little more than one third had been sold 
for cash; while 241,000,000 acres were donated to 
individuals, corporations, and States. The old 


parties have had their separate and conflicting pol- || 


icileggn regard to the proper disposition of the pub- 
ic'lands, but neither policy has prevailed. ‘The 

hig policy was to divide the proceeds of sales 
among the States. This was neverdone but in one 
instance, when some twenty million dollars were 


epublicans ob- | 


donated to the States, if I am not mistaken, under | 


1e form of a loan or deposit. That measure was 
—_ regarded with general favor,and some of the 
tates for a long period refused to receive their dis- 


lesales, and ofthe Land Office bureau. When these 
| expenses are deducted, the actual clear receipts into 
it 
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tributive shares. The Democratic policy was to put 
the proceeds of the land sales into the Treasury, 
and disburse them as ordinary revenue, thus sav- | 
ing the necessity of taxation to thatamount. This | 
scheme may appear very plausible to the lovers 
ofeconomy, who happen not to be acquainted with 
Democratic practice; but the above statement, from 
official sources, must open the eyes of all such per- | 
sons to the true state of the case. Only about one | 
third of the lands disposed of have been sold for 
| cash; the remaining two thirds have been given 
away. But it must not be supposed that the one 
| third sold has brought $1 25 peracre into the Treas- 
ury. Farfrom it. Out of the proceeds of sale 
must be taken the whole expense of surveys and 


—— 


the Treasury will scarcely reach $100,000,000. 
| I will not undertake to say that the two thirds 
of the public land which have been given away, | 
have been improperly disposed of. I admit that | 
the bounties to soldiers, and the grants for pur- | 
poses of education, have been generally well be- 
stowed. Itmay be admitted, also, that the grants 
| for railroad purposes have generally tended to pro- 
mote the welfare of the new States, although they 
have, at the same ume, more immediately bene- 
fited the wealthy few engaged in the construction 
of the roads. The mass of the people have come 
| in for incidental benefits; but the donations of the 
| Government have been made to the wealthy class- | 
es. Thuswhile the country is amused and cheated 
with the idea which the Democratic party ha: 
ever held up to view—that the public lands are to 
be sold, and their proceeds put into the Treasury, 
in order to save the necessity of taxation—they 
| are in fact voted away by millions of acres to 
States and corporations. This practice of giving | 
away the public lands is becoming the gencral 
rule, and selling them the exception. A brief 
quotation from the last annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior will illustrate this remark: | 
** During the five quarters ending 30th September, 1859, | 
(says the Secretary,) 16,618,183 acres of public lands were 
| disposed of; 4,970,500 acres were sold for cash, yielding | 
$2,107,476; 3,617,440 acres were located with bounty land 
warrants; 1,712,040 acres were approved to the several 
States entitled to them under the swamp grants of March 
2, 1849, and September 28, 1850; and 6,318,203 acres certi- 
fied to States as falling to them under the grants for rail- 1 
road purposes.’’ 





So that, of near seventeen million acres dis- 
posed of, only 4,970,500 acres were sold at the 
reduced or graduated -price, and brought only | 
$2,107,476! Out of this sum, the expense of sur- 
veying and selling is to be taken, and the residue 
is the fruit of the Democratic policy. 

But for the law which allows lands which have | 
been exposed to sale for acertain number of years | 
to be entered at reduced prices, the actual whee of | 
the last fiscal year would have constituted a mi- 
nute fraction of the amount disposed of. 

Now, sir, the country is growing tired of this 
mockery. Whatever honest and unsophisticated 
Democrats may have thought of the avowed pol- 
icy of the party twelve or twenty years ago, it is 
now clear that that policy has never been put in || 
practice; or that, if it ever was the practice, it has | 
for many years ceased to be, and that it will | 
never be again. I have shown what proportion | 
of the public lands were sold, and what propor- 
tion were given away, during the last fiscal year. 
During preceding years, the donations were still 
larger in proportion to the sales. Under the con- 
venient name of swamp lands, nearly every foot 
of the public domain in the southern and western 
States have been given to those Commonwealths. | 
The last annual report of the Land Office Com- 
missioner shows that, between March 2, 1849, 
and September 30, 1859, the enormous amount of 
56,634,000 acres of land have been given away 
under the designation of ** swamp lands.”’ 

If these lands are good for nothing the States 
would not be so anxi@ustoreceive them. If they 
are valuable, but need draining, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is able to bear the expense; and, for the 
sake of the public health, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of the Treasury, it should, in conformity 
with its favorite policy, have drained and sold 
them. How can either of the old parties which 
voted away these Jands to particular States recon- || 
cile their conduct with their avowed policy? If |) 
the public lands are the property of the country |: 








| acres given to 


| ern men hol 
| claim against agrarian laws. 


| olize. 


| service he will rend 


| that the idea of selling them is new. 
settlers on this continent, we are informed by his- 
} 


Ho. or Reps. 


atlarge,on whatprinciple of equity were 3,259,000 
llinois, 4,343,000 acres to Mis- 
souri, 11,256,000 acres to Louisiana, 7,273,000 
acres to Michigan, 8,652,000 acres to Arkansas, 
and 11,790,000 acres to Florida? Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats voted for these enormous grants to the 
States without a constitutional scruple. Northern 
men and southern men voted for them. ‘There 
was no sectional issue, when the proposition was 
to give the lands to the States, to be managed by 
the politicians for the advantage of parties and 
classes; but the moment we propose to give the 
lands to the people, to the actual settlers, south- 

Fen their hands in horror, and ex- 


I have stated, on the authority of the last an- 
nual report of the Land Office Commissioner, that 
96,000,000 acres of land have been given to the 
States under the designation of swamp lands. But 
this is only one exhibition of Federal munificence 
to the States. I find in the annual report of the 
Commissioner for December, 1857, that up to that 
period 24,247,335 acres of land had been granted 
under various acts of Congress passed since 1850, 
to the States for the construction of certain rail- 
roads. Llamunabletosay whether additional grants 
of the same kind have been made since the date of 
that report. Nearly all these grants to railroad 
corporations have been made since the inaugura- 
tion of President Pierce, and received his sanction. 
Whether the present President has given his as- 
sent to any similar measures, | am unable to say; 
but at any rate, the party which elected him, and 


| which sustains him, is responsible fer them. 


They have no scruple in giving millions to States, 


| or rather into the hands of political managers, 


and otheg millions to wealthy corporations, but 
they are shocked at the thought of giving lands 
to the landless people of the country. Is it not 
clear that the party platforms have only served 


| asa pretext for keeping the public lands out of 


the hands of the people? When sold for cash, 
which happens to about one acre in five, they as 
often as otherwise fall into the hands of ceataiey 
speculators residing in the great cities. These 
speculators never dream of spending a dollar for 
the benefit of the country whose soil they monop- 

They calmly wait for poor men to settle 
around the lands they have purchased, and thus 
render them valuable, when they enter into other 
men’s labors and became rich, without striking a 


| blow, by a cheap investment in wild lands. 


The lands donated to railroad companies an- 
swer a useful end; but they also are held out of 
market in order, at a future day, to be rendered 
vaiuable by the progress of settlements around 
them. It is thus the fate of the honest laboring 
masses to be imposed upon and speculated upon, 
whether the public inde are sold to capitalists or 


| donated to the States for the construction of rail- 
| roads. 
| this professedly Democratic Government has been 
| literally to make the honest farmers and laborers 


The policy which has been pursued by 


**hewers of wood and drawers of water’’ for their 


more fortunate fellow-citizens who have money 


or credit or political influence to procure land 
grants. 

Sir, [think itis about time tochange this policy. 
The Democratie policy has now been onan 
in operation since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, and its effect has been, to make the rich, 
richer, and the poor, poorer. Now, let us try the 


| Republfan policy, which is to give the public 


lands to actual settlers, in tracts of one hundred 
and sixty acres each. Whoever chooses to re- 
side five years on a quarter section of the public 
domain will amply repay the Government for it, 
since he will bea pioneer of civilization and Chris- 
tianity; he will, to that extent, curtail the area of 
the savage wilderness, and limit the territery to 
be defended by the Army. He will become asen- 
tinel on the outposts of civilization, and his com- 
pensation will be ngt more than adequate to the 

3 his country. Sir, the idea 
of giving away the public domain to the people 
is no new one. Indeed, I incline to the opinion 
The first 


tory, received the most magnificent donations of 
land from those who had no right to give them, 
namely, the monarchs of Europe. The court 
favorites were munificently endowed with prov- 
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inces and principalities, and these favorites, I be- | 
lieve, sub-granted them to actual settlers, at nom- 
inal prices, or at no price whatever. 

The Norman conquerors of England, and the 
Goth and Vandal conquerors of southern ees 
we are told, divided the conquered countries be- | 
tween the officers. ‘The feudal system wasa home- | 
stead Jaw; but, unfortunately, it only provided 
homes for the great men, the generals and princi- 
wal officers, and left the poor in a condition of | 
slavery. The ancient Roman Republic was in the 
habit of making small allotments of land to the 
common people. At a later period, when the 
uristocracy or patrician order had grown unduly 
trong in the government, this plan of giving lands 
‘o the common people was abandoned; and when 
the Graecchi endeavored to pass a law, or rather | 


} 


to revive an old law, for the distribution of public || 


lands among the common people, in order that they 
might be cultivated by freemen, instead of slaves, their | 
vatriotic efforts were resisted-with the greatest vio- | 
ence by the patricians. Sir, is itnotsingular that 
the very same issue should again arise, in another 
hemisphere, after the lapse of two thousand years? 
[t seems a literal verification of Solomon’s say- 
ing, that ** there is nothing new under the sun.”’ 
If we go to the great cities and sce thousands 
of men and women crowded together, like pigs 
masty; if we reflect that their great numbers 
furnish a supply of labor out of all proportion to 
the demand; and that this undue competition for 
employment has reduced them to poverty and to 
vice, te we not wonder why such things are to 
be witnessed in a country which has a territory 
half as large as Europe without inhabitants? Is | 
it wise, is it humane, is it just, to withhold from | 
these people lands which have remaineg untilled, 
perhaps, since the dawn of creation? By giving | 
them away, we change the wilderness into fruit- 
ful fields; we increase the productive capacity of | 
the land; we set thousands of idle hands to work; 
we enhance the wages of labor in the eastern 
cities, by diverting the excess of laborers into 
new channels of employment, and we create new 
markets in the West for the manufactures of the | 
Kast. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the devel- 
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and of speech will reduce theoretical justice and 
equality to practice. 

Sir, is it not a shame and a reproach to a Gov- 
ernment like ours, which professes to be a Gov- 
ernment of the people, that it should contain, at 
one and the same time, millions of families with- 
out house and home, and a thousand million 
acres of land which have not known the plow, or 


| seed-time and harvest, since they came forth fresh 


from the Creator’s hand? 
On the first page of the Bible, we read the pat- 
ent by which the Almighty gave the land to man: | 


* And God said, let us make man in our image, after our | 
likeness ; and let them have dominion over the fish of the | 


| Sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
| over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creep- 
| eth upon the earth. So God created man in his own image, 
| in the image of God created he him ; male and temale ecre- 


| Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. And the || 


ated he them. And God blessed them; and God said unto 
them, be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 


over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 


We are again told that, after the flood, 
**God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto then, | 


| 
i 
| 
moveth upon the earth.”? | 


| fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast | 


| all things.’’ * * * * 


equally the language of reason and ponerse 
| Every rational being must feel its force an 


| interpose obstacles to the fulfillment of the Divine 
| commands? 


opment and settlement of the West will be inju- || 


rious to the eastern States. A little reflection will 
satisfy us that emigration westward, so far from 
injuring the East, by draining off its population, 
is the very thing to make the East great and pros- 
perous. What would New York, and Boston, and | 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore be to-day, but for the | 
constant tide of emigration that has for more than 
halfa century flown westward? Where would be 


their markets for their manufactures and their im- || 


vortations from abroad, if the great West had not 
been settled? The emigrants from New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, from Maryland, | 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, to the Mississippi 
valley and to the Pacific shores, have made the | 
Erie canal, the Central and Erie railroads, the 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia railroad 
connections with the Ohio necessary. Without | 
emigration to the West those great highways of 
our internal commerce would never have existed; | 
the manufactures of New England, Philadelphia, | 
and Baltimore, would never have been heard of; | 
and the commerce of New York would have re- | 
mained what it was sixty years ago, 
The homestead law, instead of injuring: the | 
eastern States by drawing off their poffalation, 
will give to them new life and enterprise. The | 
unemployed will find employment; the homeless 
will find homes; manufactures and commerce will | 


be invigorated by the new markets which will be |; 
opened in the immense and fertile regions which || 


remain to be settled, 
The history of the world has been a history of 


injustice and oppression of the poor. The rulers \| 


| the earth was made, not to rulers, not to a favored 


of the world have ruled for their own advantage, || 


and the rightsand interests of the people have been 
sacrificed without scruple on the altar of individ- 
ual ambition, or to promote the welfare of a fa- 
vored few. Buta better day is dawning. The 
era of kings and oppressors 1s passing away, and 
the era of the people is approaching. Govern- 
ments are now instituted professedly for the ben- | 
efit of the governed, and there is reason to ho 


that the day is not distant when the universal dif- || 


fusion of knowledge and the freedom of the press | 


| 


of the earth, and every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth | 
upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea; into 
your hand are they delivered. Every moving thing shall 
be meat for you; even as the green herb have I given you 
** And you, be ye fruit- 
ful, and multiply ; bring forth abundantly in the earth, and 
multiply therein.”’ 


Such, sir, is the language of the Bible, and it is 


au- 
thority. For his sins, man was turned forth from 
the garden of God, and told to go out and redeem 
himself, by converting the whole earth into a gar- 
den. It wasa merciful sentence. Happy will 
he be when, through labor and sorrow, eo 
patience and effort, he shall have extirpated the 
thorns and thistles, the savage beasts and poison- 
ous reptiles, which are but the outward symbols 
of his inward moral evils. Shall Governments 


Above all, shall a Government of 
the — annul the patent right which the Al- 
mighty has given to every man to cultivate the | 
earth? 

It is worthy of remark that the Divine gift of 


few, but to man—that is, to mankind. Human 
Governments have appropriated the lands, and | 


at such a price as the podr_ cannot pay—or else 
the Governments oes daatniead the lands upon 
the most worthless part of mankind, namely, 
court favorites. But m the beginning it was not 
so. We are told by sacred history that God had 
no court favorites, no favored class, and that He 
gave the whole earth, without money and with- 
out price, to mankind,on the condition that they 
should subdue it and cultivate it. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. JONES, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


April 23, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. Cnairnman: I hate been endeavoring for 
nearly two months to get the floor. Having ob- 
tained it, I give notice before I commence, that, as 
my time is limited, [ shall not submit to inter- 
ay or from friend or foe. e 

desire, sir, to submit a few remarks to the 
House upon the much-vexed question that has so 
long and so fearfully agitated this country. I 
mean, sir, the question of slavery. I am aware 
it is a trite subject—one that has so often been dis- 
cussed and rediscussed upon this floor, it has al- 
most ceased to interest the House; and 1 may not 
hope, on the present occasion, to add anything 
new to what has already been said. 

This subject has time and again engrossed the 
attention of the profoundest intellects of the land; 
our wisest and best statesmen have grappled with 
it in vain; they have reviewed it in all its lengths 
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dole them out to the people at a price—generally 
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and bearings; they have, timeand again, syoor, 
expedients and compromises by way of bh.’ 
this tedious controversy to a final settle 
Their patriotic efforts have thus far proved a) sg 
tive—their fondest hopes of adjustment have | = 
dissipated as the early cloud and the mor 
dew. In spite of all their efforts, this questioy 
stands before the country unsettled, ra 
hydra head as a disturbing element be 
North and the South, to distract and 
asa people. And such is the magnitude of the 
interest involved, so great the excitement jy th 
public mind upon this subject, it now thr aoe 
seriously the overthrow of this Confederacy. - 
For eight long weeks this House was e caged 
in a fruitless effort to organize; two monthsely ad 
before we could elect a Speaker, and the ome ' 
naturally inquires the cause. It is useless to q 


of brine 
sing 


been 
ning 
1 stil] 
Ising its 
tween the 
divide us 


is- 
A ° ; alone to 
this question of slavery; this anti-slavery g, nti- 
ment that has grown up, with such rapid ; 
in the northern portion of this Confederac V,array. 
ing section against section, and engendering ele 
ings of the most bitter hate and intense hostility 
against the southern people, on account of what 
these anti-slavery fanatics are pleased to ‘om 
** the curse of slavery.’ Out of this anti-slavery 
sentiment a powerful sectional party has arisen jn 
the non-slaveholding States, kgown as the Black 
Republican party—a party having no nationality 
based oany upon a sectional issue; having by; 
one idea, and that is, hostility to the South ang 
her institutions. And it is this party that js yo. 
sponsible for the delay in the organization of the 
Geen for if they, as a party, had not made this 
sectional issue; if they had not stirred up this strife 


Strid¢ 8, 


| and jealousy, there would have been nothing jy 


the way of a speedy organization of the House, 
But, sir, I find lam departing from the purpose 
I had in view when I rose to address the House. 


| My object was not so much to review the organ- 


ization of the House as to review the slavery ques- 
tion itself. It has been, time and again, gravely 
charged by gentlemen upon the Republican side 
of this House, that the South was responsible for 
this whole slavery agitation. ‘There is hardly aday 

asses over our heads but what we hear this charge, 

t was made particularly by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman,] and by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Ferry.] Mr. 
SHERMAN, in his late speech in the city of New 
York, has also placed the responsibility upon the 
South. I propose, for a moment, to inquire into 
the truth of this assertion. I assert the contrary 
to be true. Let us glance at this question, and 
see upon whom rests the responsibility for this 
agitation that has now assumed such an alarming 
attitude in our national councils. So far from the 
South being responsible for it, I contend that to 
the anti-slavery fanatics of the North belong the 
Alpha and the Omega of this controversy. They, 
and they alone, have brought all this excitement 
and trouble upon the country. 

As far back as 1787, this question of slavery 
was a disturbing element in the convention that 
framed the Constitution of the United States. By 
reference to the debates in that convention, we 
find that there were three compromises made upon 
this quggtion. In the first place, the basis of con- 
gressional representation was compromised, by 
allowing every five slaves to be counted as three. 
Secondly, the difference of opinion in reference 
to the suppression of the African slave trade was 
compromised by the adoption of that clause re- 
straining Congress frogg prohibiting it prior t 
the year 1808. Lastly, the demand on the part 
of the slaveholding States for some guarantee 1! 
reference to the rendition of fugitive slaves was ¢ 
settled by the adoption of that clause of the Con- 
stitution which is in these words: 

“ No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

And without such a constitutional guarantee !t 
isevident that the slaveholding States never would 
have ratified the Constitution. As to how far !! 
has been faithfully observed ,we shall see hereafter. 
Thus ended this slavery controversy in the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution. The framers 
of the Constitution, in adopting the clauses )us' 
alluded to, no doubt considered this a final adjust- 
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a of concession and compromise; its great 
obj et was ** to fornt a more periect union, estab- 
lish justice, and insure domestic tranquillity,”’and 
. framers had a right to expect that its sacred 
ne srantees upon this, as well as other subjects, 
~ ald be faithfully observed by all the parties to 
je compact; that this irritating question would 

allowed to rest where the Constitution had 
“loood it, and that it never would be again a dis- 
oebing element between the different sections of 

. Umon. And I hesitate not to say, that such 
would have been the case if the non-slavehold- 

States had not renewed the agitation. 
' Now, sir, in order to test this question of re- 
sn sipility for the slavery agitation, let us inquire 
ho first renewed this agitation after the adoption 
¢ the Constitution? Who first_ commenced it? 
From what section didit come? Was it from the 


spoh 


South? No, sir. The first thing we hear of this 
question, after the adoption of the Constitution, 
was in the form of abolition petitions presented 
to Congress. The Constitution was adopted in 
1787; and in 1790, only three years thereafter, the | 
Abolitionists commenced presenting their peti- 
“ions to Congress. This, sir, was the beginning 
of that agitation, which has now become so deep 
and wide-spread—so threatening in its aspect. | 
My limits will not permit me to dwell upon this 
subject. I pave an abstract of the history of these 
abolition petitions, made out from Cluskey’s | 


the whole subject. The Constitution was | 


Political Text-Book, and I will embody it in my || 


printed speech. Here it is: 


Onthe Lith of February, 1790, Mr. Fitzsimmons of Penn- 
sylvania, presented to Congress a memorial of Quakers 
raving the abolition of the slave trade. Mr. Lawrence, of | 
New York, at the same time presented a memorial of the | 
‘Friends’? of New York city to the same effect. On the 
next day a memorial was presented from the Pennsylvania 
society tor promoting the abelition of slavery, the relief of 
free negroes unlawfully held in bondage, and the improve- 
ment of the Afriean race. These memorials, after much 
debate, were referred to select committees, and afterwards 
to the Committee of the Whole, which resolved that Con- 
gress had no authority to legislate upon the subject, &c. 

On the 26th of November, 1792, a memorial of Warner 
Miffin, a Quaker, on the same subject, was presented to 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Ames, of Massachu- 
setts, which, alter much debate, was returned to the peti- 
tioner. | 

On the 30th of January, 1797, Mr. Swanwick, of Penn- 
sylvania, presented the petition of four slaves, representing 
that they had been emancipated, and under some law of | 
North Carolina they could be reduced to slavery ; that they 
had eseaped to Pennsylvania; and prayed Congress to look 
into this law of North Carolina, and give them relief. After 
much debate, it was rejected. On the 30th November, 
same year, Mr. Gallatin, of Peunsylvania, presented a peti- 
tion upon the same subject, and it was referred to a select 
committee. 

On the 2ist of January, 1805, Mr. Logan, of Pennsylva- | 
nia, presented a petition to the Senate, from the Quakers, 
pleading the cause of the African race, and asking Con- 
gress to take steps to prevent the extension of slavery in 
the Territories of the United States. It was received. On 
the same day, a like petition was presented to the House 
of Representatives, and referred. 

In January, 1817, several petitions against the slave trade 
were presented and referred. During the first session of the 
Sixteenth Congress various petitions against introducing 
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thrown open tothe reception of these petitions. Abolition 
petitions continued to be presented to Congress until 1850; 
since then they have excited little or noattention. The Abo- 
litionists having organized themselves into a regular party, 
known as the Black Republican party, are now seeking to 
control the Government in a more effective way. 


It is due to the memory of Mr. Calhoun to say, | 


that he always raised his warning voice against 
the reception of these abolition petitions. He 
took the bold ground that Congress ought to meet 
these agitators at the threshold—close the doors 
against the reception of these petitions, as the only 
way to stop agitation. But there were then, as 
there are now, temporizing politicians who said 
there was no danger; let them come in; it was 
the right of the people, the dear people, to peti- 
tion; that it was only a few old women and crazy 
fanatics at the bottom of this movement, and that 
no harm could grow out of it. But Mr. Calhoun, 
the able expounder and bold defender of the Con- 
stitution, the uncompromising champion of the 
rights of the South, with that far-seeing ken that 
always characterized him, told them that it was 
wrong; that this was a question that could not be 
tampered with; thatif these petitions were received, 
it would encourage instead of suppress fanaticism; 
that Congress would be flooded with them, and be- 


come the mere channel through which the institu- | 


tions of the South would be assailed. He told them 


that strife and sectional animosity would be engen- | 


dered ; that the excitement would deepen and widen 
until it became mixed up with the politics of the 
country; that, if once it became A political ques- 


|| tion, a source of political ag¢randizement at the 


North, it could never be arrested, and would end 


| finally in the overthrow of the Government. Time 
| has@nly proved every word he then uttered to be 


true. 


What was then prophecy has now become 
history. 


Now, sir, the object of this brief review of ab- | 
| olition petitions, and the excitement consequent | 


thereon, is to settle this won of responsibility 
for slavery agitation, anc 
erly belongs. We sce, sir, the first thing we hear 


| titions to Congress. They commenced with them 


as far back as 1790; continued to present them || 


| year after year, becoming more and more numer- 


ous, more and more arrogant in their demands, 
having but one object in view; and that was to 


place it where it prop- | 


agitate, agitate, until they should succeed in build- | 


ing up a powerful sectional organization, that 
would at length control every department of the 
Government, and thus*put slavery under the ban. 
With these facts staring us in the face, it does 
seem to me there can be no cavil as to who is 
responsible for this slavery agitation. It does 
seem to me that no honest, fair-minded man can 


| deny that this agitation had its origin in the pre- 


sentation of these petitions to Congress; and that 


| the whole responsibility rests entirely upon those 
| northern agitators, who, with one persistent pur- 


slavery in any new State were presented—some referred, || 


and some not referred. 

On the 12th of February, 1827, Mr. Barney, of Maryland, 
presented a petition of citizens of Baltimore, praying the 
passage of a law declaring all children hereaiter born of | 
slave parents in the District of Columbia should be free at 
a certain age, atid moved to print it; which was refused. 

On the 12th of December, 1831, Mr. John Q. Adams pre- 
sented sundry petitions to the House of Representatives, 
from numerous persons of Pennsylvania, praying the abo- | 
lition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia; which was referred to the Committee for the District | 
of Columbia. 

In the Senate, January 7, 1836, Mr. Morris, of Ohio, pre- | 
sented several petitions from citizens of Ohio, praying the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. Mr. Ual- 
houn objected to the reception of this, and others of like 
character, and spoke at length against it. It was received. 

In 1836, abolition petitions became so numerous that res- | 
olutions were adopted ordering them to be laid on the table | 
without being printed or referred. 

In 1837 the petitions poured in upon Congress in such 
numbers as to cause intense excitement. [lt was during 
this session that occurred one of the most exciting scenes 
ever known in the House of Representatives, and resulting | 


se, continued to thrust them before Congress. 
Vhen, therefore, gentlemen on the other side of 


\| this House get up here and gravely charge the 
f y 3 


| South with being responsible for the agitation of 


this question, I beg them to remember the origin 
of this agitation: that it had its foundation in the 


| presentation of these petitions; that they came | 
alone from the northern States of this Union; and |! 
upon them, and them alone, rests the responsibil- | 


| passed over. 


| them to recur to the scenes of that day. 


in the withdrawal of a large portion of the southern mem- || 


bers from the Hall, eaused by Mr. Slade, of Vermont, getting 
the floor, making an inflammatory abolition speech, and per- 
sistently refusing to yield it contrary to the wishes ofa large 
Majority of the House. It was at this Congress that Mr. | 
Calhoun introduced his celebrated resolutions in reference 
to slavery, defining the relative powers of the General Gov- 
frument and the States concerning the same. 

lu 1840, Congress adopted what is. known as the 2Ist 
rule, which was against the reception of these petitions. 
=o rule gave peace to the country for a short while, but 


ity for the agitation ofthis question. 

But I stop not here; whilst upon this question 
of responsibility, I desire to recur to an important 
crisis in the history of this country that I have 


never-to-be-forgotten excitement consequent upon 


the application of Missouri for admission into | 
And when gentlemen on the Repub- | 


the Union. J 
lican side talk so flippantly about the South being 
responsible for this agitation, it would be well for 


facts connected with that eventful périod are fa- 
miliar to us all—to the whole country. In 1820 


| Missouri came forward for admission into the 


Union. She had previously formed a constitu- 
tion in the regular way, in pursuance of an act 
of Congress giving her permission to do so. Her 
constitution came up to the requirements of the 
Constitution of the Cited States, was ‘ republi- 


| can in form,’’ and was otherwise unexceptionable. 
$44 it was rescinded and tue doors of Congress again |. 


Yet when she came forward her admission was 


I allude to the ever-memorable and | 


The | 
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refused on the part of a large portion of the Rep- 
resentatives of the northern States, for no other 
reason than because her constitution contained a 
clause recognizing slavery. This refusal was 
contrary to all precedent, and was a violation of 
the Constitution. A great excitement grew out 


| of the controversy, and came well-nigh severing 


| the Union itself. 


lt was, however, settled by 
admitting her into the Union with a proviso that 


| slavery should forever be excluded from all ter- 


i} allel of 36° 30’. 
| committed by the South. 


ritory outside of Missouri lying north of the par- 
Here, sir, the fatal error was 
She ought never, in 


| my judgment, to have submitted to this compro- 


| Mise. 


It was unconstitutional, odious, and un- 


| just—a denial of our equality in the Union, and 


| has been the source of countless evils. 


| fix this question of responsibility. 


But I 
cannot dwell upon this point. My only object 
in alluding to this Missouri controversy was to 
And I ask, 
with triumph, who was responsible for all the 
excitement that grew out of that question? Who 
commenced the agitation? Will agy man upon 
this floor deny that the northern members in 
Congress at that day were entirely responsible 
for it? Does not every one know that the whole 
excitement grew out of the refusal of these north- 
ern agitators to admit Missouri, merely because 
she recognized slavery in her constitution? 

But I stop not here. I pass to the next politi- 
cal crisis—the territorial controversy of 1850—and 
inquire who was responsible for that agitation ? 
The facts are briefly these. At the close of the 
Mexican war, the United States had acquired 
from Mexico a vast extent of territory. In organ- 
izing territorial governments fer this new domain, 
a great controversy arose between the North and 
South, nfore formidable than that of 1820, threat- 
ening the peace and permanency of the Union. 
This territory was the common property of all 
the people of the United States—had been ac- 
quired by the common blood and treasure of both 


| sections, and each had a right to an equal partici- 
| of this slavery question after the adoption of the || 
Constitution was in the presentation of these pe- 


pation init. Yet these same restless spirits that 
had lashed the country into fury in 1820, again 
commenced their work of agitation, They in- 
sisted upon the exclusion of the South from the 
whole of this acquired territory by the application 
of what is known as the ‘* Wilmot proviso.”” This 
arrogant assumption on the part of the North was 
of course resisted by the South. The South, with 
that spirit of concession which has always marked 
her course, first proposed to adjust the difficulty 
by extending the line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific 
ocean. We said that, whilst we were opposed 


| to this geographical line,as an unwise and unjust 
| discrimination against the institutions of one half 
| of the sovereign States in this Union, and ought 


never to have been submitted to in the first place, 


| yet, for the sake of harmony and upon the prin- 


ciple of a division of the territory, we were will- 
ing to divide by the line of 369360" The North, 
notwithstanding their professed devotion to this 
time-honored line, indignantly rejected the prop- 


| osition, and said they would have all, or none. 
| This fearful controversy was at last settled upon 


the principle of non-interrention. ‘That is to say, 


' there was to be no slavery restriction placed upon 


these Territories, but they were to be left open to 
the free settlement of the people of all sections, 
with the power to decide this question for them- 
selves, iat they cathe to perform their first act 
of sovereignty in the adoption of a State constitu- 
tion, preparatory to admission in the Union. 
Butin order to get this simple principle—the poor 
boon of allowing the slaveholder to go into the Ter- 
ritory and settle there with his slave property 
upon equal terms with the northern man—the 
South was again compelled to make another con- 


| cession to appease the insatiable maw of abolition- 


ism. She was required to waive allirregularitics 
to the admission of California, submit to the dis- 
memberment of the sovereign State of Texas, and 
to the abolition ofethe slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. Such were the facts in this contro- 
versy of 1850; and my object in alluding to it, is 
to fix this question of responsibility. And Task, 


| who were the agitators in that controversy? Did 


the South commente it? Does noteverybody know 
that all the excitement of that day grew outof the 


|| fact that these same northern agitators insisted 
| upon placing congressional prohibition of slavery 
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upon all that territory—that this was the sole cause 


of that fearful strueele which came well-nigh sun- | 


lering the Confederacy? Yet gentlemen on the 
other side of this Chamber talk about the South 
being respensible for this slavery agitation, When 
did the South act in any other way except upon 
the defensive ? 

But let us pursue this subject a little further. 
Let us come down to the next crisis we had upon 
theslavery qui stion—I mean the excitementgrow- 
ing out of the Kansas-Nebraska act—and let us 
inquire who was responsible for this agitation ? 
li has been gravely charged by gentlemen onthe 
other side—I think by this same gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman|]—that the South 
reopened the slavery agitation atthis time. Itis 
‘foul calumny. ‘The truth of history will vindi- 

ite the South from such acharge. Whatare the 
facts of the ease? In 1854 it became necessary 
\o organize territorial governments for Kansas and 
Nebraska. 
territorial conflict of 1550, caused, as we have just 
een, by the Miends of congressional restriction 
attempting to ingraft their adious and unjust pol- 
icy upon our public domain. ‘This controversy 
had been happily adjusted by the abandonment of 
all congressional restriction, and the adoption of 
the new principle of non-intervention; thus remov- 
ing this irritating question from Congress, and 
referring it to the people of the Territories, to bo 
decided by them when they came to form a State 
constitution. The two great leading parties of the 
country, the Whig and Democratic, had acqui- 
vseed in this compromise—accepted it as a final 
adjustment of this territorial question. When, 
therefore, Congress came to organize the Territo- 
ries of Kansas and Nebraska, it was of qgurse de- 
suable that the same territorial policy that had 
heen adopted in 1850 should also be applied to 
Kansas and Nebraska. 
‘ommon peace of the country, demanded a rigid 
udherence to this principle, which was now re- 
carded as the fixed policy of the Government, 

But it may be asked, in applying this 
to Kansas, why should the Micssesk restriction 
be repealed ? Aty answer is, it was necessary to 
carry outin good faith the policy of 1850. Kansas 
was apart of the Louisiana purchase lying north 
of the line of 36° 30’, and slavery was forever 
excluded therefrom by the Missouri restriction of 
1820; and it was impossible for the compromise 
of 1850 to have any practical effect in its applica- 
tion to Kansas so long as this restrictive clause 
remained upon the statufe-book. Hence the ne- 
cessity of declaring it “inoperative and void;’? if it 


We had jast come out of the fearful || 


Good faith, a8 wellas the | 


principle | 


had not been done, it would have beena reaffirm. | 


anee of congressional restriction, which it was the 
object of the legislation of 1850 to abandon. 
‘This, however, was seized upon by the Aboli- 
tionists as a pretext for renewed agitation. This 
class of men live by agitation, and are indebted 
alone to the agitation of this question for their 
seats upon this floor. It was really amusing to 
sce ** be a change came o’er the spirit of their 
dreams.’’ The very men who had all their lives 
opposed the Missouri compromise, always voted 


against it when offered by the South, and had | 


denounced every northern man that dared to vote 


for its maintenance as a ‘*doughface’’ and a * trai- | 


tor,’’ were the first to create a panic about its re- 
peal, were the first to raise gheir hypocritical wail- 
ings about ** the sacredness of compacts.”’ All of a 
sudden theirconsciences became very tender about 
the sanctity of a compromise, which they themselves 
had disregarded and trampled under foot for thirty 
years. ‘Chat Missouri compromise, which had 
hitherto been regarded by them as a mighty bar- 
vier in their pathway to universal freedom, was 
suddenly transformed into a covenant as sacred as 
that made by God with Abraham and Isaac. Not- 
withstanding their open repudiation of it ever 
since it became a law, now, after it had been ren- 


dered by their own acts a mere “ nudum pactum,”? | 
and the South declared it shoulf no longer remain | 


as a dead letter upon the statute-book, these pious 
compact gentlemen were the first to raise a howl, 
and shed crocodile tears over its repeal. 

But these agitatators, these selaihatans not 


only stirred up the popular mind alloverthe north- | 
of the repeal of the | 


ern States upon the eo 
Missouri compromise, but they stopped not in 
their work of agitation until they had succeeded in 


‘| and man; the s 


eh 
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stirring up bloodshed and civil war in Kansas. | 


They organized emigrant aid societies, purchased 


arms and ammunition; sent out company after | 


company of lawless marauders, with old John 
Brown at their head, armed with Bowie-knivesand 
Sharpe’s rifles to forestall and control public opin- 
ion in Kansas. They called conventions; got u 
bogus constitutions; and, after they had fully ac- 
| complished their fell purposes, had aroused ge 
| ular indignation all over the North, and hac 
| Kansas in a blaze of civil war, they then turned 
round to the Democratic party, raised their hands 
in holy horror, and said to them, ‘*‘ My God, gen- 
| tlemen! what a fuss you Democrats have got up. 
Oh, my! you rascally Democrats have ruined the 
country. Whatexcitement, what strife, what dis- 
,cord you have stirred up at the North; how 
much bloodshed and civil war 
| upon poor, bleeding Kansas, and all on account of 
your shameful disregard of the sacred compact of 
1820!’’ ‘This is the way these hypocritical Phar- 
isees talked then; this 1s the way they talk now, 
_ and this is the way they preach to their people at 
home; and no wonder the northern masses should 
| be so much misinformed upon the subject. These 


are the men who get up here day after day, and | 


charge the South with being responsible for this 

slavery agitation. After what I have said, sir, 
| no one can deny that the Republican party seized 
| upon the repeal of the Missouri restriction as a 
mere pretext foragitation, and that they, and they 
alone, are responsible to the country for whatever 
of agitation grew out of this question. 

Let us come now to the last eventful tragedy 
upon this question. I mean the recent raid of John 
Brown in the State of Virginia. So far as thé re- 
esponsibility for this event, and the consequent ex- 
citement growing out of the same, are concerned, 
there can be no cavil; it will hardly be contended 
by the gentlemen on the other side of this House 
that the South was responsible for this event—that 
she was the agitator in thiscase. Who, then, is re- 
sponsible for it? I do not hesitate to place it where 
it properly belongs, upon the Republican party of 
the North. In my judgment, the recent invasion 
| of Virginia was but the legitimate offspring of that 
| deep-settled hate to ee and southern institu- 
| tions which it has always been the peculiar prov- 

ince of the Republican party to engender and 
foster in the northern mind. Now, sit, thisisa 


set 





grave charge, and it is due to myself and to the | 


country that I should, give the reasons upon 
| which I predicate it. a 

In the first place, it is well known that John 
3rown had large quantities of arms and ammuni- 
| tion forthis foray. From all the facts in the case, 


warfare—were furnished him, cither by general 
subscription among the Republicans, or by the 
abolition societies. Now, sir, men are not apt 
to give their money unless they know to what ob- 
ject it is to be applied. 
who contributed moncy for the purchase of these 
arms and ammunition, with a knowledge of the 


than as accessories before the fact, and are as much 
responsible for the commission of the act as Brown 
himself. 

Again, sir: there can be no doubt that this 
| foray of John Brown was, in part, the result of 
that deep-seated prejudice to slavery he had im- 
| bibed in his early educational training. Itisa 

part and parcel of the abolition tactics to instill 
| their principles into the young and rising genera- 
tion. They teach them in their schools and col- 
| leges to look upon slavery as a sin against God 
ievahoaliee as an unmerciful tyrant 
and usurper; and that it is but doing God service 
to liberate the slave by any means in their power. 
They inflame the passions and prejudices of the 
youthful mind by fabulous stories and horrid pic- 
tures of thegmaster, with whip in hand, inflicting 
all manner of tortures upon the unoffending slave. 
| It was by this system of education that John 
Brown received those early impressions against 
slavery that, in after life, led to that strange 
frenzy and fanaticism which culminated in his 
raid at Harper’s Ferry. In so far as the Repub- 
lican party are responsible for this system of edu- 
cation, just so far are they responsible, as a party, 
| for this outrage upon the soil of Virginia. 
But, sir, I take higher ground still. There can 


it is evident that his outfit—his implements of | 


Those men, therefore, | 


object in view, can be regarded in no other light | 
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be no doubt about this party being responsible for 
this invasion, when we come to look at the stnt 
ments and doctrines taught by this party fo, a 
last five or ten years. Upon a calm revie - 
matter, I do not hesitate to declare that this Har 
per’s Ferry affair was but the legitimate fruit : 
those anti-slavery teachings—those treasonable doo. 
g 
“ : yul hi. 
party—such leaders as Giddings, Phillips 
Garrison, Sewarp, and others. These men have 
poisoned the fountains of learning and literatyys 
polluted the legislative halls, defiled the ermine of 


Ww of the 


| the ren and desecrated even the sacred desk 
; s 


| ere of these leaders, showing the tri 
ou have brought 


by their unhallowed teachings. 

_Now, sir, as an evidence of the truth of this po. 
sition, I will here read a few extracts from the 
z ‘ASONa- 
ble and insurrectionary sentiments proclaimed by 
them. 

Mr. J. R. Giddings, in the House of Repre. 
sentatives, said: 

“The gentleman, however, says the Abolitionists look 
to the insurrection of the slaves. Sir, who does not look 
to that inevitable result, unless the slave States remove tj, 
heavy burdens which now rest upon the downtrodden a 4 
degraded people whom they oppress? Is there a slaye 


| holder who can shut his eyes to this finale of slavery ? And 
| why should we not expect it?”’ 2 


Mr. Giddings says, again: 


* T would not be understood as desiring a servile insyr. 
rection; but I say to southern gentlemen that there are 
hundreds of thousands of honest and patriotic men who wijj 
‘laugh at your calamity, and will mock when your fear 
cometh.’ ” * * * * * * * . 

“Sir, I would infimidate no man; but 1 tell you there js 
a spirit in the North which will set at defiance all the Jow 
and unworthy machinations of this Executive, and of the 
minions of its power. When the contest shall come ; when 
the thunder shall roll, and the lightning flash; when the 
slaves shall rise in the South; when, in imitation of the 
Cuban bondmen, the southern slaves of the South shall fee! 
that they are men; when they feel the stirring emotions of 
immortality, and recognize the stirring truth that they are 
men, and entitled to the rights which God has bestowed 
upon them ; when the slaves shall feel that, and when mas- 


| ters shall turn pale and tremble ; when their dwellings shaj) 


| mate powers of this Government for freedom. 


Bo Si 


smoke, and dismay sit on each countenance; then, sir, [ 
do not say ‘ we will laugh at your calamity and mock when 
your fear cometh ;’ but I dosay, when that time shall come, 
the lovers of our race will stand forth and exert the legiti- 
We shall 
then have constitutional power to act for the good of our 
country, and do justice to the slave. Then will we strike 
off the shackles from the limbs of the slaves.” 


Mr. William O. Duval said: 


*““T sincerely hope a civil war may soon burst upon the 
country. I want to sce American slavery abolished in my 
time ;??> * nd - * ‘and when the time arrives 


| for the streets of the cities of this ‘land of the free and home 


of the brave’ to run with blood to the horses’ bridles, if the 
writer of this be living, there will be one heart to rejoice 
at the retributive justice of Heaven.’ 


Wii H. Sewarp, in his Rochester speech, 
said: 


“Shall I tell you whut this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 


| ested or fanatical 2 ae and therefore ephemeral, mis- 


take the case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces; it means that the 
United States must and will, either sooner or later, become 
either entirely aslaveholding nation, or entirely a fkee-labor 
nation.” 


Mr. Sewarp, in his speech at Cleveland, said: 

‘« Slavery can be limited to its present bounds; it can bé 
ameliorated. It can be and it must be anoxismep, and you 
and I can and must doit. The task is as simple and easy 
as its consummation will be beneficent and its reward glo- 
rious. It requires to follow only this simple rule of action: 
do everywhere and on every occasion what we can, and 
not to neglect or refuse to do what we can, at any time, 
because, at that precise time, and on that particular occa- 
sion, we cannot do more. Circumstances determine pos- 
sibilities.’? * * * * * * ® 

‘Correct your own error, that slavery has ¢onstitutional 
guarantees which may not be released, and ought not to be 
relinquished.”? * - *  * 6 You will soon bring 
the parties of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery.”’ 


Mr. Sewanp said, again: 

«Whenever the public mind shall will the abolition of 
slavery, the way will open for it.” 

James Watson Webb said: 

“ On the action of this [the Republican] convention de- 
= the fate of the country ; if the Republicans fail at the 

Hlot-box, we will be forced to drive back the slaveocracy 
with fire and sword.” 

Such are some of the atrocious doctrines taught 
by these high priests of Republicanism. These 
extracts speak for themselves, and necd no com- 
ment from me. ~ Here we see the great “ tre 
pressible-conflics”’ doctrine clearly foreshadowed: 
** slavery can and must be 


abolished ;’’ peaceably if 
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we can, forcibly if we must. Nothing is to stand 
in the way of their onward progress to freedom. 
Treason, murder, bloodshed, and servile insurrection 

ire here recommended for the accomplishment of 

‘yeir abolition schemes. This is the school in 

hich John Brown was trained; it was from the 
wachings of such men as these, high in authority, 

that he derived his ‘* irrepressible-conflict’’ ideas 
that caused him to drench Kansas in blood and 
invade the sovereign State of Virginia with an 
armed band to incite insurrection. He was led 
to believe, from the teachings of these valiant 
knights of freedom, that as soon as he struck the 
frst blow at Harper’s pre? a thousand swords 
would leap from their scab yards at the North to 
systain him; but, to his sorrow, he found them 
more valiant in words than in actions. And now, 
after this outrage has been committed; now, after 
the blood of innocent men and women has been 
spilt, and the eyes of the whole country, with 
just scorn and indignation, are turned to the lead- 
“rs of the Republican party as the authors of the 
iniquitous tragedy, they affect great surprise at 

being suspected of any complicity with such a 

transaction. 

When Benhadad, King of Syria, was sick, he 
sent Hazacl, his servant, to Damascus, to inquire 
ofElisha, the prophet, whether he should recover 
of his disease. And the prophet answered: ‘Go 
tell thy master that he may certainly recover, how- 
beit the Lord hath shown me he shall surely die.”’ 
And the man of God wept. And Hazael said: 
“Why weepest my lord?’ And he answered, 
«Because I know the evil that thou wilt do unto 
the children of Israel; their strongholds wilt thou 
set on fire, and their young men wilt thou slay 
with the sword, and will dash their children and 
rip up their women with child.’? And Hazael 
said, ** But what ! is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing 2’? And Elisha answered: ** The 
Lord hath shewed me that thou shalt be King over 
Syria.” Hazael went his way and told the King 
that Elisha had said he would surely recover. Not- 
withstanding Hazael’sindignation atthe prophet’s 
accusation, yet on the very next morning he slew 
the King, succeeded him to the throne, and, ina 
short time, he committed all the abominations 
upon the children of Israel that the prophet had 
foretold. 

So, when Wii1t1AmM H. Sewarp announced his 
“‘irrepressible-conflict’’ doctrines—declared that 
slavery must and shall be abolished at all hazards; 
when sixty-eight members of the last House of 
Representatives signed the recommendation of the 
infamous Helper book, thereby indorsing treason 
and servile insurrection, if any man hadarisen upon 
this floor and said to these gentlemen, ‘* You are 
preclaiming sentiments that will lead to insurrec- 
tion and civil war,”’ they would have indignantly 
exclaimed with Hazael, *‘ Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this great thing ?’? And yet, in a few 
years after the announcement of ** the irrepressible- 
conflict” doctrine, and within less than one year 
after the indorsement of the Helper book, we had 
treason, murder, and insurrection upon southern 
soil, by the notorious leader of the Kansas rcbel- 
lion, with arms and ammunition supplied him by 
the Abolitiow and Republican party of the North. 
And when these leaders are now charged with 
being aiders and abettors of the act, they affect 
great Ignorance, and still exclaim: ‘* Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing??? I will 
say to the gentlemen on the other side, that the 

South is fully awakened to a sense of the real de- 
signs of the Republican party, and she can no 
longer be deceived upon this question. 

I trust, sir, I have fully established the position 
with which I set out—that the South is in no wa 
responsible for this slavery agitation, but that it 
rests entirely upon the anti-slavery fanatics of the 


+ 








But, sir, another object [ had in view in ad- 
dressing the House to-day, was to view this ques- 
tion of slavery in its present attitude, deal with it 
4s it now stands before the country in all its men- 
acing proportions, threatening the overthrow of 
the Government. In the review we have just 
made, we have accomplished two objects; first, 
we have clearly relieved the South of all respons- 
ibility for the agitation of this question, and have 
placed it where it properly belongs, upon the Ab- 
olition or Republican party. Secondly, we see 
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the steady and alarming progress the Republicans 
have made in numerical strength, and the vast 


ment unless checked inmtheir onward march. That 
cloud of fanaticism which at first appeared upon 


| the political horizon, no larger than a man’s hand, 


has now swollen into a dark and angry cloud, 
threatening to break in fury and sudden destruc- 
tion upon the country. As we have seen, this agi- 
tation began first in the form of abolition petitions 
presented to Congress, exciting at first very little 
attention or alarm. The petitioners became more 
and more exigent in their demands, until they suc- 
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| power they are destined to wield in this Govern- | 


ceeded in not only stirring up a great excitementin | 


our national councils, but also in arousing popu- 


lar prejudices and sectional animosities through- | 


out the Union; section became arrayed against 
section; the men of the North and the men of the 
South, who had hitherto regarded each other as 
brethren, now began to look upon each other as 
enemies. The question assumed at the North a 
political bearing; designing politicians and unprin- 
cipled demagogues seized upon it as a hobby to 
ride into power. It became a regular system—a 
art of their tactics—to keep up this agitation. 
The press, that wg? be, nar for controlling pop- 
ular opinion, was subsidized to their base pur- 
oses; their school-houses, their colleges, their 
ecture-rooms, their legislative halls, and even the 
temples of the living God, were desecrated by their 
foul teachings. Thus this anti-slavery sentiment, 


which at first had but few advocates, deepened | 


and widened, until it now pervades and animates 
the minds of a large majority of the citizens of the 
non-slaveholding States. It can no longer be re- 
gardedas the fitful excitement of a few propagand- 
ists; but as a positive, living principle in the north- 
ern mind, controlling all their social, religious, 
and political acts. It has now become the basis, 


the corner-stone of political organization. All | 


ceal their real designs. 


I will here briefly state what I consider the | 


great leading cardinal doctrines of the Republican 
party, as expounded by their leaders and &et forth 
in their party platforms: 


1. They assert, as the great fundamental prin- | 


ciple of their party, the social and political equal- 
ity of the negro and the white man—that all men 
are born free and equal, possessed of certain in- 
alienable rights, which it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to guard and maintain. 

2. A deep-settled hate to the people and insti- 
tutions of the southern States, causing them to 


look upon slavery as a sin against God and man; 


a relic of barbarism; a blighting, withering curse 


to the nation, which it is their solemn and religious | 


duty at all times, in all places, and by all means, 
to restrict and finally abolish. 

3. A fixed and unalterable determination to ex- 
clude the people of the southern States, with their 
slave property, from all the common territory of 
the United States, and that there shall be no more 
slave States admitted into the Union; thus re- 
stricting slavery to its present limits, with the 
hope that it may finally extinguish itself. 

4. The repeal of the fugitive slave law, or a 
modification of its provisions, so as to render that 


clause of the Constitution in reference to the ren- | 


dition of fugitives null and void. a 
5. The abolition of slavery in the District of 


Columbia; in all the forts, arsenals, and dock- | 


yards under the jurisdiction of the United States; 
also, the abolition of the slave trade between the 
States, as well as a secret purpose to strike at the 
institution in the States by all constitutional means— 
they being the sole judges of the Constitution. 

6. After obtaining control of the executive and 
legislative departments of the Government, the 
next step will be to reform the judiciary, remodel 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and thus 
remove the last barrier in the way of constitu- 
tional aggression. ' 

7. By way of hastening the consummation of 
their free-soil purposes, they now propose to in- 
augurate a grand system of squandering the public 
lands, by giving **homes to the homeless and 
land to the landless.’’ 

In order to show that I have not misrepresented 








| all villainy. 
| a moral crucible, and dissolve and combine them ali, and 


| this law. 
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the sentiments and principles of the Republican 
yarty, T will here re ad a few extracts from their 
latforms, and ffom the speeches of their leaders. 
Mr. Brake introduced the following resolution 
in the House of Representatives, March 26, 1860; 
for which sixty Republican members voted—some 
declining to vote: 


** Whereas the chattelizing of humanity and the holding 
of persons as property is contrary to natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, and is noto 
riously a ceproach to our country throughout the civilized 
world, and a serious hinderance to the progress of repub 
lican liberty among the nations of the earth: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That the Comnilttee on the Judiciary be, and 
the same are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expedi 
ency of reporting a bill giving freedom to every human being 
and interdicting slavery Wherever Congress has the con 
stitutional power to legislate on the subject.’’ 


Senator Wank, of Ohio, said: 

**'There is really no Union now between the North and 
the South; and he believed that no two nations upon the 
earth entertain feelings of more bitter rancor towards each 
other than these two nations of the Republic.” 

Mr. Loveso¥, of Illinois, said, in the House of 
Representatives, April 5, 1860: 

** Sir, than robbery, than piracy ,than polygamy, slavehold 


| ing is worse—more criminal, more injurious to man, and 


consequently more offensive to God. 
** Slaveholding has been justly designated as the sum of 
Put every crime perpetrated among men into ¢ 


the resultant amalgam is slaveholding. 
ot robbery. 
‘““A Member. You afe joking. 
“Mr. Lovesoy. No,sir; lamspeaking in dead earnest, 
before God, God’s own truth. It has the violence of rob- 


[thas the violence 


| bery, the blood and cruelty of piracy; it has the offensive 


and brutal lusts of polygamy, ali combined and concentrated 


| in itStlf, with aggravations that neither one of these cries 
| ever knew or dreamed of.” 


Republican platform, at Philadelphia, June 18, 
a 

* Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovercign power over the Territories of the United States, 
for their government, and thatin the exercise of the power 


the malcontents, the odds and ends, sloughed off || itis both the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit ir 

40 ° ° ° | 
from old political parties, have united in one com- || 
mon band, assuming to themselves the name of | 


the Republican party, the more effecgually to con- | 


the Territories those twin relics of barbarism—polygamy 


| and slavery.” 


Senator Henry Witson said, in a speech at 
Boston: 


*“* We shall arrest the extension of slavery, and rescue 
the Government from the grasp of the slave power. We 
shall blot out slavery in the national capital. We shall sur 
round the slave States with a cordon of free States. We 
shall then appeal to the hearts and consciences of men, 
and, in a few years, notwithstanding the immense interests 
combined in the cause of oppression, we shall give liberty 
to the millions in bondage. [‘Ilear!’? ‘Hear!’] I trust 
that many of us will live to see the chain stricken from the 
limbs of the last bondman in the Republic !”’ 


Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, said: 


‘**T have only to add, under a full sense of my responsi- 
bility to my country and my God, I deliberately say, better 
disunion, better a civil or servile war, better anything that 
God in his providence shall send, than an extension of the 
bounds of slavery.” 


Josiah Quincy, of Boston, said: 
“The obligation incumbent on the free States to dellver 


up fugitive slaves is that burden, and it must be obliterated 
from the Constitution at every hazard.”’ 

Senator Sumner said: 

‘“* The good citizen, as he reads the requirements of this 
act, the [fugitive slave,] is filled with horror.’’ a 4 
° * ** Here the path of duty is clear. I am bound to 
disobey this act.’? ai * ° * Sir, I willnot 
dishonor this home of the Pilgrims and of the Revolution 
by admitting—nay, [ cannot believe—that this bill will be 


| executed here.’’ 


Mr. Buruincame said: 

“If asked to state specially what we would do, he would 
answer: First, repeal the Nebraska bill ; second, repeal the 
fugitive slave law; third, abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia ; fourth, abolish the inter-State slave trade ; next, 
he would declare that slavery should not spread to one inch 
of the territory of the Union; he would then put the Gov- 


| ernment actually and perpewally on the side of freedom.” 


| * * * * 


“He would have judges who believe 
in a higher law, and an anti-slavery Constitution, an anti- 
slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery God.” 


Mr. BurincaMe again: 


‘* When we shall have elected a President, as we will, 
who will not be the President of a party, nor of a section, 
but the tribune of a people ; and after we have exterminated 


|| a few more miserable doughfaces from the North, then, if 
| the slave Senate will not give way, we will grind it between 


the upper and nether millstones of our power.’’ 
J. R. Giddings said, in reference to the fugitive 


| slave law: 


“From my innermost soul, I abhor, detest, and repudiate 
I des»ise the human being who would obey it, if 
such a being has existence. I should regard such @ man as 
a moral nuisance, contaminating the air of freedom, and 
would kick him from my door should he attempt to enter my 
dwelling.” 
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Mr. Giddings also said: 
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| 


** Gentlemen will bear with me when I assure them and 


the President that | have seen as many as nine fugitives 
dining at one time in my own house—fathers, mothers, hus- 
bands, wives, parents, and children.” 7 . = 
1 fed them, I clothed them, gave them money for their 
journey, and sent them on their way rejoicing.” 


Mr. Sewarop said: 

“< We deem the principle of the law for the recapture of 
fugitive slaves unjust, unconstitutional, and immoral ; and 
thus, while patriotism withholds its approbation, the con- 
ecience of our people condemns it.” 


Wendell Phillips said: 


‘We confess that we intend to trample under foot the 
Constitution ot this country.” 


Senator Wixson, of Massachusetts, said: 

**] tell you here to-night, that the agitation of this ques- 
tion of human slavery will continue while the foot of a 
slave preases the soil of the American Republic. 

** We shall change the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and place men in that court who believe with its 
pure and immaculate Chiet Justice, John Jay, that our 
prayers will be impious to Heaven, while we sustain and 
pupport numan slavery.”’ 


Liouse of Representatives, April 17, 1860: 

“A reorganization and reinvigoration of the court, with 
just regard to commercial and political considerations, is 
one of the auspicious promises of Republican ascendency.” 

* . * . . * * . . * 


** With this reform accomplished, the vampire of slavery, 
now flitting among the shadows of a sheltering tribunal, 
will spread its Wings once more over that hospitable do 
main where its ministrations aresconsidered essential to 
the full development of ‘ the highest type of white civili- 
zation.’ ”’ 

Such, sir, are some of the startling doctrines and 
principles of this self-styled Republican pagyy— 
a party professing to follow the footsteps of the 
fathers of the Republic; a party that lias stolen 


the livery of heaven, that they may better accom- | 


plish their works of darkness; a party that is ever 


and eternally crying ‘* Great is Diana of the Ephe- | 


sians!’’ **Greatis this Union!”’ 


‘*Great is the Con- | 


®iitution!’’ and yet every day of their lives they | 
are trampling under foot the sacred guarantees of | 


the Constitution, and sapping the very founda- 
tions of that Union they are now so loudly pro- 
fessing to glorify. Place this party in power, 
give them the control of the Government, and can 
any one doubt that they will carry out all these 
odious and unconstitutional measures? Sir, no 
one who has watched the progress of this anti- 
slavery sentiment at the North can for a moment 
doubt the purposes and aims of this Republican 
party. This tide of fanaticism has rolled on and 


on, until it has now become a great moral and re- | 


ligious sentiment with the masses at the North, 
wrvading their whole social and political fabric. 
Vith these stubborn facts before us, I confess | 
have but little hope for the perpetuation of this 
Union. ‘The southern people, if they are true to 
themselves, their pledges, their homes, and their 
jiresides, can never submit to the foul domination 
of such a party. 
Thus far, Mr. Chairman, I have only given 
you the principles of this Republican party. I 


propose, now, to test them by their acts—it is said, | 


**that actions speak louder than words’’—*‘ by 
their fruits ye shall know them.”’ Tried by this 
standard, lam prepared to convict them at the 
bar of the country of not only being agitators— 


disturbers of the public peace—but of being ene- | 


mies and violators of the Constitution of our com- 
mon country. Wherever they have had political 
power they have shown themselves capable of 
every enormity; neither eaths, nor compacts, nor 
constitutions, can bind them; they have overleaped 
all these in their ownward career to universal 
freedom. Now, sir, this is strong language, but 
it 18 not stronger than the facts of tlie case will 
justify. 


The first count in the indictment upon which I 


arraign them is this: that they, regardless of their 
oaths, have set at naught and violated one of the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. I mean, 
sir, the clause in reference to the rendition of fu- 
gitive slaves. By reference to the legislation of 
the non-slaveholding States, you will find that in 
nearly all of them laws have been passed, either 
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true and loyal to the Constitution. This subject 


| has been lately extensively reviewed in the other 


| wing of this Capitol a 
| my own State, [Mr. 


: - , a || thereto. In some cases, every 
Mr. Conuginc, of New York, said, in the |! tempting to fulfill the obligation of his oath to 


one of the Senators from 
ooyss,] and according to 
his calculations, at least nine of these States have 
assed laws with the intent to abrogate this clause. 
see, however, by the report of the Harper’s 


Ferry investigating committee before the Virginia | 
Legislature, that nearly every non-slaveholding | 
: > 


State, without a single exception, has in some 
form or other passed laws having in view this 
object. 

The whole legislation of the non-slaveholding 
States on this subject has had but one object in 
view, and that is, the violation of this clause of 
the Constitution. Some have accomplished it in 
one way, some in another; some openly and de- 


fiantly, others covertly. The more bold and dar- | 


ing have openly set at naught this clause of the 


Constitution by their infamous ** personal liberty”’ 


bills, with the severest fines onepooeree attached 
ederal officer, at- 


support the Constitution of the United States, is 
fined $1,000, or imprisoned at least one year. 
Others have sought to cover up their infamy un- 
der their ** habeas corpus’’ acts, their *‘ mandamus”’ 
acts; some under the specious pretenses of pre- 
venting kidnapping; all having in view the same 
avowed purpose—that of defeating this plain pro- 


vision of the Constitution for the rendition of fu-> 


gitives. And marvel not when I tell you that 
every one of these Republican legislators who 
passed these abominable laws had previously 
taken a solemn oath upon the Holy Evangelists to 
support the Constitution of the United States; and 
yet, while their oaths were warm upon their lips, 
they turned round, and passed laws to violate it. 
Now, sir, What are we to think of such men? 
What excuse or extenuation have their confeder- 
ates upon this floor to give for their perjury? Yet 
these are the men who are loudest in their denunci- 


| ations of southern men who dare to get up here, 
| and demand of the Northa rigidadherence to their 


| carried on for years. 
| Abolition States have passed laws, in my judg- 


directly or indirectly, nullifying this clause of the || 


Constitution. It has certainly been done in all 
those States where the Republican party has been 
in power. It is a source of congratulation and 
pride that the Democratic party has never lent its 
aid to such acts of perfidy. They have ever been 


constitutional obligations. These are the men 
who raise the cry of treason! traitor! against every 
southern man who does not see proper tamely to 
submit to these infractions of the Federal com- 
pact, and who prefers peaceably to withdraw from 
this Union, rather than to fellowship with men 
that neither oaths, nor compacts, nor constitutions 
ean bind, 


dut, sir, our grievances stop not here; if I had | 


time I might gwell the catalogue. Not only 
has this Republican party, thus knowingly, will- 
fully, and deliberately trampled under foot the 
Federal Constitution by their State enactments; 
but they are every day of their lives committing 


hostile depredations upon the property of their | 


confederates—planning and scheming by every 
foul combination, and by unfriendly legislation, to 
rob the slaveholder of his property. It isa no- 


| torious fact, thatin a good many of the non-slave- 
; > : | 
holding States the Republican party have regularly 


organized societies—underground railroads—for 
the avowed purpose of stealing the slaves from the 
border States and carrying them off to a free State 
or to Canada. These predatory bands are kepi 
up bY private and public subscriptions among the 
Abolitionists; and in many of the States, I am 
sorry to say, they receive the sanction and pro- 
tection of the law. The border States lose annu- 
ally thousands and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property by this system of larceny that has been 
In addition to this, all the 


ment, violative of the spirit of the Federal com- 
pact and of all comity between the States, depriv- 
ing the southerner of the right of carrying his 
slave property, even on a visit, to any of these 
States; by attaching heavy penalties to the master, 
and declaring the slave free the moment he puts 
his foot upon free soil. 

Besides this, we have all manner of contumely 
and abuse heaped upon us as southern men, be- 
cause, like the patriarchs of old, we recognize the 
right ef property in man. As an evidence of the 
cruelty of the master over the slave, we have been 


even charged here upon this floor [by Mr. Van 


Wyck] “ of burning negroes alive.” 
latures, their party 


heir Legis- 


resses, their leaders, their 


| orators, and their pulpits, are every day thunder- 
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ing the vilestanathemas and calumnies against y 4 
Such is a sample of the rights of reciprocity = 
receive from our confederates in this Crane 1 
will not do for the Republican party to tej ag 
they are not responsible for these things: my 9 
swer is, they affiliate with, support, defend’ pa 
place in power, the men through whose instrumer, 
tality these outrages are committed. And ya 
these are our brethren in this glorious Conf. 
eracy, against whom we must not ever utter 
murmur of dissatisfaction. No harm for broth 
to rob brother—for brother to steal a brother’, 


negro. Oh, no! say they; stand it like a clever 
fellow; we are all common citizens of this glor; a. 


Union, and for Heaven’s sake 
a fuss. 

These are the men who cry out so lystily for 
the Union—the glorious Union. It must, how2y, . 
be a Union of their own—a Union in whieh they 
can be permitted to do as they please—violate i, 
Constitution ad libitum; and we must tamely sy). 
mit. If we dare to whisper a complaint, we are de. 
nounced as traitors and disunionists, and thr: atened 
with the bayonet if we should even think of with. 
drawing ourselves and our imperiled institutioys 
from a Union that gives no protection to property 
or security against constitutional aggression, Let 
me say to gentlemen, once for all, this Union cay 
never be preserved by singing peans to the Uniop: 
it can only be maintained by a rigid adherence to 
the Federal compact, by mutual forbearance and 
respect for the constitutional rights of all sections, 
And it is for this reason that I have no confidence 
in these great Union demonstrations at the North: 
they amount to nothing. Asa general rule, those 
who sign the calls for these meetings, and figure 
most conspicuously in them, are the very men 
who go to the polls and vote for legislators and 
Congressmen openly pledged to violate the Consti- 
tution—the only bond of Union. Now, if our 
northern brethren are really sincere in their desires 
to perpetuate the Union, letthem * show their faith 
by their works;”’ let them lay the ax at the root of 
the evil; let them reform the ballot-box; let them 
turn out these public enemies, these violators of 
the Constitution, from our State and _ national 
councils, and put in sound, national, conservative 
men, who will respect the rights of all, and stand 
by the sacred guarantees of the Constitution. Let 
them do this; and then may we talk about Union. 

Having thus given you a brief outline of the 
principles, objects, and aims of this Republican 
party, as acs some of their acts, I ask, in all 
nae, what have we to expect for the future by 
remaining in this Union? The picture is indeed 
a gloomy one, becoming more and more s0 every 
day. Asit was remarked by the immortal Patrick 
Henry, * I know of no way of judging of the fu- 
ture but by the past;’’ and judging of the future 
by the past, I wish to know what there is in the 
past history of this abolition excitement to solace 
gentlemen with the hope that we can ever roll 
back this wave of fanaticism, restore peace to the 
country, justice to all sections, and mutual regard 
and respect for the compromises of the Consutu- 
tion? ith such a party as the Republican party 
in power in this Government, I ask what hope 
would the South have for equality inthis Union! 
What hope would she have for the maintenance 
and expansion of her institutions? Place this 
party in power, and who doubts that they will 
carry out their programme? We have seen how 
they use power when they get it. Wherever 
they have had the control in the State Legisla- 
tures, they have shown themselves reckless and 
regardless of all constitutional obligations. 
they will knowingly, willfully, and deliberately 


do not let us have 


violate the Constitution of the United States by ° 


their State enactments, will they not do the same 
thing if you give them the control of the Federal 
Government? The great body of the masses at 
the North look upon slavery ‘‘as a sin against 
God and a crime against humanity;’’ and wish 
such a sentiment animating their bosoms, what 
regard will they have for a Constitution that rec- 
ognizes and perpetuates such a ‘‘ crime? ‘This 
feeling has already become a religious fanaticism 
with them; and we are told that fanaticism takes 
Let this Government then 
pass into the hands of such a party; give them 
the majority in this branch of Congress; §1'° 
them the majority in the Senate; give them the 
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Executive, with the power of remodeling the Su- 
nreme Court, and with the Army and Navy at 
‘ir command, I ask, in_ the language of the 
;onorable gentleman from Mississippi, |Mr. La- 
ust] «« will not the barriers of the onstitution, 
she forms of law, the obligations of humanity, 
and the sovereignty of the States, all melt down 
in their fiery path? 4 ‘ j 
{t is madness, then, to talk of settling this ques- 
‘on. Gentlemen may cry peace, but there is no 
weace. tis folly to talk of union, when there is 
‘o union; of fraternity and harmony, when there 
s nothing but discord, strife, and sectional jeal- 
ousy in the land. Anarchy reigns supreme; and 
in the language of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,] ‘* weare virtually ina state of civil war.”’ 


Notwithstanding these are my views,and whilst || Democratic Representative from Georgia® and of 
I am free to admit that I enteriain but little hope || both Senators, that in the event of the election of 
for the perpetuation of this Confederacy, yet 1am || Wittiam H. Sewarp to the Presidency, or any 
willing, in common with all good citizens, to unite || Black Republican advocating his extreme views, 
with the friends of the Constitution everywhere— || Georgia ought at once to dissolve her connection 
North, South, East and West—and make one || with this Government. Georgia has already laid 
more effort to roll back this tide of fafiaticism; || down her * ultimatum;’’ she has solemnly de- 
drive out these public enemies from the temple of || clared, in convention assembled, that in the event 
liberty; and save, if possible, the Constitution and || Congress should repeal or essentially modify the 
the-Union of these States. Disguise it as you |} fugitive slave law, or should place the slavery re- 
please, the only hope now left for the country is || striction upon any of the Territories of the Uni- 
the Democratic party. It is the only national, con- || ted States, she would disrupt every tie that binds 
servative party, that now stands by the Consti- || her to this Union. The first contingency has al- 
tution, the rights of the States. Let others brand ready virtually happened, nearly every non-slave- 
and denounce it as they choose; it has saved the || holding State having nullified the fugitive slave 
country in many a dark hour in our history; and || law by their legislative enactments. Upon the 
Even here upon this floor already is the sectional || to that party may yet belong the houor of rescuing || inauguration of a Black Republican President, the 
line drawn; we all feel it and know it, and there || us from the perils that now surround us. Amid | other will soon follow. I know the people wham 
‘sno use in disguising the fact. Here weare pur- || that universal and wide-spreaddanaticism that has || I have the honor, in part, to represent. They 
norting to be Representatives of one great com- || swept like an avalanche over the northern States, || feel keenly the wrongs they have suffered, in com- 
mon country, and ought to be animated by one || bearing down everything in its resistless current, | mon with their southern confederates. This posi- 
reat common purpose; and yet, sir, members on || there is a noble band of patriots that has hitherto || tion of Georgia has been solemnly and deliber- 
this side of the Chamber entertain feelings of deep || breasted the storm—stood up, like the rock of || ately taken; and I trust, when th@time comes, 
settled hate and hostility to members on the Re- || Gibraltar, against the surges of popular passion || she will redeem her pledge. It is not for me, how- 
publican side, and do not even desire to cultivate || and prejudice. Ever true and loyal to the Consti- || ever to dictate. I can only advise. And whatever 
social relations with them. And why is this? It || tution, they have stood by us ‘%hrough evilas well position Georgia shall assume, in that eventful 
is because the bond of union is broken—it is be- || as good report’’—not by slavery, but by the Consti- || crisis, I shall be found acting with her. My first 
cause the principles of this Republican party lead || tution of their common country. The world’s his- || and last allegiance is due to Georgia. It is to her 
to servile war—to the subversion of the Govern- || tory presents not a grander picture of the moral || I owe all that I am, and all that I expect to be. 
ment; and we look upon its members as the com- || sublime, of true heroism, of self-sacrificing devu- || I was born, reared, and educated within her lim- 
mon enemies of our country. I say, then, it is || tionto principle. Thesenorthern Democratschal- || its. Beneath the sods of her valleys sleep the 
yain to talk of reconciliation or compromise. We || lenge our admiration, deserve our thanks, and are || bones of my fathers; upon her soil I expect to 
have tried compromises for the last forty years, || entitled to the patriot’s reward. rest this tenement of clay when my earthly pil- 
and they avail nothing. In 1820 we had a com- If we would, then, save the Union, let the || grigage is over. And come weal or woe, come 
promise that was expected to settle this question; || friends of the Constitution everywhere unite with || storm or sunshine, I shall always be found bat- 
yet, sir, the agitation continued in the form of ab- || the northern Democracy, for the common good || tling, to the best of my humble abilities, for her 
olition petitions. In 1850 a terrific storm broke || of the country. Let the South lay aside all im- |! rights, her interest, hereafety, and her honor. 
out upon the territorial policy of the Government, |} practicable issues for the present; let us lay all I am like my distinguished colleague, [Mr. 
and we had another compromise that all parties || our party prejudices upon the altar of our coun- || Crawrorp.] I want this question settled at once; 
declared a finality, and that would most certainly || try. As Aaron and Hur held up the hands of Mo- |} settled in my day. Iam heartily sick and tired 
put anend to this agitation. This lasted enly four || ses on the mount, whilst the armies of Isracl were || of this everlasting wrangling shana a question 
years. In 1854, when the principles of the com- || contending against Amalek, so let us hold up the || upon which we are to have no peace. I have lost 
promise of 1850 were attempted to be applied to || hands of these northern patriots who are now || all hope of sceing it settled by united concert of 
Kanes, we had another great excitement; and || fighting the battles of the Constitution against the || action among the southern States. In my judg- 
to-day, after all our efforts at compromise, this || Abolitionists. Let us make one more “long and || ment, the only way it ever will be settled, will be 
anti-slavery sentiment exhibits itself more power- || strong pull, a pull altogether,’’ to rescue the Con- |) by separate State action. Let any one of the slave 
fully and menacingly than at any former period of || stitution from the foul tread of fanaticism; and if || States lead off by secession, and the rest will fol- 
our history. The excitement upon this subject |} we fail in this last effort, it is my solemn convic- || low. It seems to me it would be very appropriate 
annually recurs in these Halls. Like the ghost |} tion that ‘Ilium fuit’’ shall be written upon these || for Virginia to take the lead in this great southern 
of the murdered Banquo, it will not ‘*down.”’ walls. movement. Her patriotic sons were among the 
Disguise it, then, as you please, the question History tells us that there was a monument || first to declare for independence from the British 
resolves itself into one of slavery or no slavery, || erected at the straits of Thermopylz in honor of | yoke. She gave birth to a Washington, a Henry, 
union or disunion. On the one side, a large ma- || the brave Spartan band that fell in this ever- | aJefierson,a Madison. The tomb of the immortal 
jority of thecitizens of thenon-slaveholding States, |} memorable conflict. The epitaph inscribed upon || Father of his Country is within her limits. The 
headed by the Republican party, assert that sla- || the monument was in these words: ‘*Go tell in || first overt act of hostility has been committed 
very is a sana pace. a sin against God and || Lacedemon that we died in defense of her laws.’’ || upon her soil. Ihave every confidence in the 
man; that there is to be no more extension of it, || So [ say to the northern Democrats upon this || valor and patriotism of the Old Dominion. If, 
and that it can and must be abolished. On the |} floor: you are but a Spartan band contending || then, a Black Republican President shall be elect- 
against the myriad host of Abolitionists. You || ed ie i oneapher et Viemiaactie mother of states- 
have another Thermopyle to fight; a mighty || men, lead off by secession, and every southern 
struggle awaits you in the coming contest; the || State will follow. Let her do this, and, my word 
hopes of mankind are turned, with eager expec- || forit, the future historian will record of Virginia, 
tation, to you. Upon your shoulders, in a great || that Virginia was free, that she dared to be free, and 
measure, rests the destiny of this Republic; go || that she saved the honor and liberty of the entire 
forth resolved to conquer. Armed with the || South. 
Constitution, with the immutable principles of | a THE v ame 


truth and justice, meet the issue like men before THE TARIFF. 
happiness and destiny of millions, and it becomes 


the northern masses; combat their prejudices; | — 

: d ith tell them you are right and they are wrong; || SPEECH OF HON. E. JOY MORRIS, 

Us a8 patriots and statesmen to meet it with firm- || and endeavor by your counsels to bring them 

ness. Upon the inauguration of a Black Repub- || back to their loyalty and fidelity to the Constitu- | OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

lican President, the last act in the drama will be || tion. And if you fail in this last patriotic effort, 
accomplished. The southern people will have || posterity will inscribe upon your monument an 2e 
tomake up their minds whether they will give || epitaph like that of the Spartan band, ‘‘ that you “April 24, 1860. 

up slavery or give up this Union; whether they || fell in defense of the laws and the Constitution of | hays panes Sa in the Comunittee of the Whole on the 
will submit to the abolition of their institutions, || your country.’’ eee Unton— 

with all its attendant horrors, or dissolve every | One word, Mr. Chairman, in regard tothe rem- || Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, said: 

tie that bindsthem to this Union. With suchan || edy, in case we are driven to the ‘ultima ra- || Mr. Cuarrman: [rise todiscuss a pracpical ques- 
alternative presented, they cannot hesitate in their || tio,’’and Lhave done. My remedy is a peaceable || tion—one which is, or ought to be, entirely free 
duty. Dear as this Union may be to us, withall || one. 1 belong to the State-rights, strict construc- || from sectional jealousies, and which, more nearly 
ts hallowed associations, yet we infinitely prefer || tion school of politics. I believe in the right || than any other, affects the personal welfare of 
isunion to dishonor, dtsgrace; and degradation. || of peaceable secession; and, in my judgment, || every citizen of the Republic—I mean the revision 
{ we cannot have peace, honor, and safety in || nothing short of this will remedy existing evils. I || of the tariff, as proposed by the bill from the Com- 

this Union, I say let us strike for independence || have no faith or confidence in the remedy pro- || mittee of Ways and Means, now pending before 

outofit. Lam no disunionist ‘per se.’’? I would || posed by some gentlemen upon this floor—that || the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

be glad to see this Union preserved, if it could be || of fighting within the Union. I know not what |} Union. I regard this measure as one which op- 
frtpetuated in its original purity. Give me a gentlemen mean by this; itis too indefinite; it || crates alike on our individual and national inter- 
~ fon with the Constitution—the Union of our || may mean something or nothing. The position || ests. 

‘athers—and I am prepared to make any sacrifice || of Georgia has already been announced upon this 

‘0 maintain it; but a Gace without the Consti- 1 floor by my colleague, [Mr. Crawrorp.] It is 

‘ution commands no respect from me. ll the deliberate and un nimous opinion of every | 








SL 


other hand, the southern States, with one voice, 
say itis right; that it is the proper condition of 
the negro; that wherever the African and the 
white man are brought in contact, it is necessary 
that the supremacy of the white man should be 
acknowledged, to evolve the greatest good and 
happiness to both races; that te will maintain 
the institution at all hazards, and that they must 
and will have expansion. Here, sir, the issue is 
fairly made up. It is a fearful one, involving the 
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@ces of European events and legislation on our 


trade and industry, it is undeniable that, toa great 


Whatever may be said of the disturbing influ- * 
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extent, we are masters of our own fortunes. If 
our legislation ts so directed as to encourage do- 
mestic industry, and to defend it against hostile 
attacks from rival nations, it will flourish until it 
attains (6 such a maturity and self-sustaining ca- 
pacity as to no longer need governmental aid and 
‘ This assertion the history of every 
Euro) ean nation will confirm, and none more sig- 
nificantly than that of England, the great work- 
shop of the world. Having referred at large to 
pars saves in the history of that country illustrative 
of this proposition, in previous speeches before 
this body on the tariff question, I shall not now 
specially allude to them. ‘The immense manu- 
facturing wealth of England, the annual product 
of which now amounts to about eirht hundred 
million dollars, is the fruit of the self-protecting 
legislation of that country, steadily pursued for 
three centuries, and is, in itself, the best vindica- 
tion of the pursuance of a 


protection. 


simular policy in this 
country. All legislation is, to a certain extent, 
experimental; and its effect on the welfare of na- 
tions and pe Pi. can only be determined by long- 
tried experience. When that experience is of a 
uniformly beneficial character, there can be no 
doubt of the wisdom of the legislation thus thor- 
ouchiy tested by time. From the specul itions of 
theorists, | appeal to fact; from the ideal notions 


of the political empiric, who, deceived by sounding | 
names and utopian schemes, believes that all na- | 


tions may be governed by the same policy, with- 
out reference to theiractual condition, Lappeal to 
the stern realities of historical truth. 


If, turmne a deaf enr to the warning voice of | 


history, we shall pursue an opposite policy to that 
adopted by the nations of the Old World, we must 
not be disappointed if diffetent results are the con- 
sequence. If we shall treat the claims of industry 
and labor with cold neglect, we must expect to see 
the progress of the nation, in all the true elements 


of power and independence, arrested or retarded. | 


Certain ii is, if we disregard our own interests, 
we shall only promote the welfare of other nations 
at our own expense. When the tariff is framed 
with any other view than that of advancing the 
prosperity of this country, it is to all intents and 


well have been enacted in the British Parliament 
or the French Senate. If we wish to impoverish 
the country by promoting a drain of the precious 
metals, it 1s only necessary to reduce the duties 
to such a low scale as to discourage home produc- 
tion, and invite the excessive importation of for- 
eien goods. We thus crush the native manufac- 
turer, While we enrich his foreign competitor; we 
starve the American working classes, while we 
afford employment to the artisans of Europe. 

If we desire to discourage the investment of 
capital in arts and manufactures, we have only to 
adopt the ideas of free trade so industrious! y propa- 
co by the great manufacturing aeonenetins of 


°. ° i 
Surope, and so practically repudiated by the pre- 


vious history of England, when her ability tocom- 
pete with the combined industry of the world was 
not so triumphantly demonstrated as it is at the 
present day. The attempt of the Democratic 


party, at different periods, to renounce the pro- | 


tective policy, and to oe our revenue 


legislation to a free-trade standard, has been at- | 
tended by most disastrousconsequences. Its per- | 


fidious destruction of the tariff of 1842, one of the 
most patriotic acts ever passed by an American 
Congress, and which, during the brief term of its 
eXistence, was the source of immense benefits to 
the whole country, annihilated millions of capital, 
and brought poverty and distress to the cottage of 
the laborer and the abode of opulence. From 
that act af treason to American interests we have 
not yet entirely recovered, and years must clapse 
before the losses it occasioned will be repaired. 
Nothing but such a healing legislation as that 
proposed by the tariff bill now under considera- 
tion will effectually remedy the mischiefs entailed 
on the nation by the repeal of the tariff of 1842. 
In vain may it be said that the North and South 
have not an equal share in the benefits of the pro- 
tective policy. The time was when the great states- 


men of all parts of the country, in the Revolution- || 


ary era of our history, when patriotism was not 
overborne by local prejudice and narrow-minde® 
views, thought alike on this subject. 
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generous ideas of Washington and Jefferson, on | 


the necessity and expediency of stimulating the 


| growth of home manufactures, and the develop- 


ment of our inexhaustible mineral treasures, been 
permanently stamped on the tariff laws enacted 
trom thegorigin of the Government to this day, 
our wealth and productive power would have been 


more than doubied. The spectacle ofa busy peo- 


ple, whose industry was carefully guarded and | 


sustained by the Government, would have at- 
tracted much gréater numbers of immigrants from 
the Old World than have settled among us; and 


| our population would have largely exceeded its | 


present numbers. 
But the day of national patriotism is past, and 
in its place is substituted a contracted devotion to 


| petty interests and sectional animositics. The | 
enlarged nationality of the earlier days of the Re- | 


public has given @ay to other feelings, and we 
are rapidly verging to a condition in which we 
shall take more pride in being citizens of States 
than members of the leading nation of the world— 
the foremost in the race of political and intellectual 


liberty, and one which exercises a greater moral | 


influence on human destiny than any that ever 
preeeded it on the page of history. 

Why should the South regard the question of 
protection as peculiarly a northern one? Is it 
not to the interest of the grower of cotton to in- 


| crease the number of consumers of the raw mate- 
rial which flourishes so luxuriantly in the fields 
|| of South Carolina and Georgia? 
| the American cotton manufacturer, blot out from 
existence every cotton mill in the free States, and | 
make Europe the exclusive market for the sale | 


Strike down 


of American cotton, and you would inevitably 


lessen the price of the raw material by reducing 


the competition for its purchase. The rivalry 


between our cotton manufactures and those of | 


England has been the chief cause of the remuner- 
ative price that has been paid for cotton for the 
last twenty years. Terease the manufacture, and 
thereby lessen the cost of fabrics, and you will 
undoubtedly render the production more profit- 
able and the demand for the raw material more 


| steady as you augment consumption. 
purposes an anti-American tariff, and might as || 


Why should not the South itself become a man- 


| ufacturing region, possessed as it is of the raw 


material, with every advantage of water power 
and facility of transportation by navigable streams 
to the great outlets of the West and the Gulf of 
Mexico? 


and to be returned to them for consumption, with 
the superadded expenses of two ocean voyages, 
when it lies at their very doors, and they have 
but to set the loom and spindle at work in the cot- 


| ton districts to save the extra cost of transporta- 


tion? With equal mechanical skill, cotton can 


| be manufactured in the South at a less cost than 


elsewhere, in Europe or America. Why should 
the iron of Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
Virginia, be sent to England to be converted into 


| rails for roads in those States, when it can be 


manufactured at home with greater economy of 
cost, if our tariff legislation be not adverse to the 
native fabrication? 

Were the slave States destitute of natural wealth, 
were they but sparsely endowed with the useful 
minerals, and their suis sterile and unproductive, 
there might be a show of reason for the hostility 
of late years manifested by some of their chief 
statesmen against protection in any shape, direct 
or incidental. But when the contrary is the fact, 
attested as it is by immense beds of the most val- 
uable iron ores in North Carolina, Virginia, Geor- 
gia, and Tennessee, lying almost side by side with 
inexhaustible deposits of coal, it is inconceivable 
that the people of those and other States of the 
South, similarly endowed by nature, should per- 
mit their most vital interests to be disregarded by 
their Representatives in Congress. To no part 


of the country would the tariff of 1842 have been | 


more productive of benefit than to the cotton- 
growing and iron-producing States of the South 
and Southwest. Its maintenance would have at- 
tracted a large immigration of free labor to those 
States, thus increasing their wealth in men and 
means, and enabling them to maintain an influen- 


|| tial position in the Federal Legislature. 
Had the |! 


Whatever may be said of the injurious influ- 
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Why should the people of the South | 
send the raw material to Europe to be fabricated, | 
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ences of slave labor on free labor, the latter ws 
go wherever it finds encouragement. If the aoe 
had united with the North in a system ofleeae 
tion, whose aim was equally beneficial to a 
and capital, it would have been the greatest rain oe 
for it would have eventually rendered its; if ind’ 
pendent in the principa! branches of manufactur : 
Capital will go wherever it can secure the sot 
productive returns, and it carries labor with j; J, 


Lit, 

is only because they are repelled by unfrin: Ba 

legislation that they have not migrated to thy, South 
. MOU 


to a greater degree, from the less propitiou: 
of the North; and that the South remain 
exclusively a producer and consumer 
possesses greater facilities than any ot! 
for manufacturing purposes. : 
The time may not be distant when the &» 
waking up to a true perception of its interes. 
may be, as it once was,a strong advocate of pr. 


E ~ Dd, f pro- 
tection, and the North become indifferen: na a 


sre fions 
8 almost 
» While It 
1er region 


uth, 


| tagonistical to it. Now, therefore, while both 


sections can have an evidently fair participation 
in its benefits, is the time for the South to insist 
on such a modification of the tariff as will condyece 
to its own immediate welfare. If it be necessary. 
as its Representatives urge, for the peace of the 
country and the preservation of the rights and 
institutions of the South, for that section to pre- 
serve its ancient power and position in the coup. 
cils of the nation, it can only be done by ay 
increase of population, through the general intro. 
duction of manufactures. As a planting region 
the population must necessarily be scarce, and 
densely inhabited cities, the product of commerce 
and manufactures, comparatively rare. 

I said, sir, in the outset of my remarks, that 
this is also a question that affects the personaj 
welfare of every citizen of the Republic, as well 
as that of the whole body of the nation. Tho 
truth of this remark is almost too apparent to 
need illustration. If you so legislate as to ep- 
courage foreign industry to the detriment of our 
own, you close the doors of American mills, fac- 
tories and furnaces; because the country becomes 
glutted with imported fabrics to such an extent 
as to prevent the sale of American manufactures, 
The wages of labor fall with the decline of the 
profits of the capitalist in the first instance; and 
in the end, owing to the inability to sustain com- 
petition with foreign fabrics thrown upon our 
market from the overstocked marts of Europe, 
to sell for what they will bring, operations are 
altogether suspended, and multitudes of industri- 
ous operatives, with dependent families, are de- 
yrived of the means of obtaining an honest liveli- 
100d. Thousands of men, in such seasons of 
industrial depression, may be seen parading the 
streets clamoring for work and finding none. Idle- 
ness and want lead to crime and misery and vices 
which react on the whole body-politic. The 
steady employment of the masses should be the 
first care of every Christian and enlightened Gov- 
ernment, and of none more so than that of a Re- 
public like our own, founded by the people for 
their common benefit. If such is the policy of 
a ruler like Louis Napoleon, it certainly ought to 
be that of a free and popular Government, such 
as we have inherited from our ancestors. : 

Any one who has lived in the vicinity of 4 
manufacturing city or village, knows the disas- 
trous influences of a stoppage of its industrial 
establishments on the interests of the farmers of 
the surrounding country. The demand for agr 
cultural and garden products is suddenly abated; 
and instead of having a reliable market at his own 
door, where his grain and vegetables and fruits 
always meet a ready sale, the farmer is obliged 
to carry them, at great expense of time and money, 
to distant markets, or to sell them in his ow! 
vicinage for ruinous prices. The domestic de- 
mand being lessened, by the inability to buy, the 
prices of breadstuffs decline to such rates as 
discourage agricultural industry and to diminish 
the vital productions of the country. It 1s only 
after years of painful effort that we recover from 
the disastrous effects of such blighting legislation. 

The remoter an agricultural region lies from 
manufacturing sites, the lower is the price that's 
products command. In exemplification, | might 
refer to the farther grain districts of the West, 
where, notwithstanding a prolific virgin soil, u- 
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less great capitals are employed, the cultivation || to the latter, is equally so to the former. Of the | the revision of the tariff as the people. Its ex- 
of the soil yields only a bare subsistence, until || effects of such a system of inadequate protection, | penditures now annually average $80,000,000; and 
the near approach of large towns and manufac- || the following table, from the report of the Secre- || though reductions may occasionally be made on 
tures. ‘They obviate the necessity of transport- || tary of the Treasury, is a clear example: that amount, they will hardly be less, at least so 
ing farm products for sale to distant points, by United States exports and imports of specie during a period long as the prodigality and wastefulness that have 
creating a body of consumers In the midst of the of nine years, from 1851 to 1859, inclusive ; and theagere- | disunguished this Administration are continued. 
crain-growing districts, and both producerandcon- gate for a period of twenty-seven years, from 1824 to 1850, | The bill under discussion will, on a fair average 
sumer then prosperalike. Schools and churches || inclusive. Diletta teil Er importation, yield sufficient to pay the current in- 
spring up in every direction; and scientifie pro- 1851 Sanaa aaa , | terest of the national debt, to leave a surplus to 
aan ot Cl » augment the annual yield of the > nh la la el i vee 0 G5,453,592 $29,472 ace Ry ey * : » 

cesses of culture aug yield 1 sar 5.505.044 42674135 accumidate for its final extinguishment, and to de- 
soil. No longer isolated from centers of intelli- Stn Sabie aha wane 4,201 382 27 486,875 tray the eXpenses of the Government, economi- 
rence, the farmer 1s brought in contact with the 1854... Ce ccccceccccscccces 6,998,164 41,436,456 cally administered. We need a more rigid econ- 
spirit the age, and is animated by its enterpris- aa Soeecces cree sesscecvens ean 3 aan omy to purge the Government of corruption, and 
ing stimulus to new Improvements and to amore |} y9577 8 ager 799 69.136. 922 to remove the temptations to profligacy and ex- 
enlight ned order of life. No division of Amer- es 52 633.147 travagance on the part of its officers and employés. 
ican society has a more immediate interest in the | Pe canases As 57,502,305 ‘The lavish expenditure of the last few years is 
prosperity of manufactures than the farmer, and | ©69.158.730 499 335.420 demoralizing the whole tone and character of the 
upon none does its disasters act with more bane- ee 69,156,730 executive branch, and it is now necessary to re- 
ful influence. — | Strict it within proper bounds. I would not sus 





Everybody, says Colton, knows how quick the, Surplus exports over imports, 1851-59... 
farming interests feel the benefits of anew manufac- | Specie loss to the country. 


tory, oranew manufacturing village or town, that Unless the present tariff is very materially | import; to scientific explorations, intended to fix 
has sprung up in the midst of them, under a or changed in its lading features, this excessive ex- | the geography and ascertain the nature and char- 
tectivesystem. ‘The farms instantly rise in value; | port of precious metals must continue, in order to |; acter of the comparatively unknown intra-oceanic 
some of them, in the neighborhood, are turned | extinguish our present liabilities in Europe, while | regions of our vast domain. But I would retrench, 
into gardens—the most profitable species of hus- |} we sow the seeds of further trouble by contract- || whenever retrenchment could be made without in 
andry—a new and lively market is opened forag- || ing others. With such a tariff in existence, no | jury to the general interests; and, above all, rigidly 
ricultural products; agricultural labor is in greater || safe business calculations can be made by either | execute the contract laws, and not pamper polit- 
demand, and better paid; its products command a }| the merchant or manufacturer, and both must live ical favorites, by plundering the public Treasury 
higher price; and in this way the increase of man- || in a state of constant apprehension as to the fu- | and violating the plain provisions of law. ? 
ufacturing establishments over the face of the || ture. A dark cloud, charged with evil to our act- As the actual revenue from customs, in 1859, 
country, under the fostering care of the same sys- || ive interests, will be ever hanging over our heads, — was only $49,568,824, it is evident that the main- 
tem, diffuses the same benefits over the agricultural || ready to burst at any moment and discharge | tenance of the tariff, as it now stands, will lead to 
aterests of the whole land. The operation is | a and ruin on the country. Is it notthe | a Mree annual deficit, and to a steady increase of 


! 

} 
simple, and may easily be explained. In the first || duty of sagaciou’ statesmen to avert these threat- | debt. Moreover, under an ad valorem system of 
|| ened evils, and to guard against their recurrence | duties, the Government is cheated of sucha large 
' 


place, the market is brought home to the door of 
agriculture, instead of being remote in a foreign || by such preventive legislation as experience sug- | proportion of revenue, by false invoices, that no 
land. Next,the wants supplied and the profits || gests? If the existing tariff stimulates importation safe and reliable estimate of income can be made. 

This kind of duties cannot be regarded as protect- 


made by the sale of agricultural products are sup- |} to an unhealthy degree, raise the duties, and 
plied and made at home; and the capital on both | bring the native into wholesome competition with | ive, except accidentally; for they are in such a 
constant state of fluctuation that the manufacturer 


sides is in the country, stays here; 1s used here; || the foreign manufacture. If it drains the country 
|| of specie, so reform it as to check the excess of || is always ata loss to know what they actually 





93,178,690 | 





pend appropriations to useful objects; to improve- 
|, ments of lake and river navigation, of a national 


’ 


and by being*turned over and over again, in differ- | 


eat hants, to Great PROSITE eats, is the cause || exports over imports of the precious metals. are. When prices are low abroad, owing to over- 
of ceaseless and cumulative wealth among all par- But, sir, we are told that the interests of capital stocked markets, and protection is more neces- 


ties; whereas, if the same wants had been supplied || and labor are not identical, and that the one may | sary than ever, they afford the least protection. 
from abroad, this capital would have gone abroad, || suffer without prejudicing the other. They who | In consequence of some sudden and unlooked-for 
and been lost to the country forever. In all these || propagate this idea may delude themselves, but || change in Kuropean affairs, the sale is checked 
transactions, and as a consequence, besides the || they cannot deceive those who earn their bread | abroad; and our manufacturers find themselves 
benefits to the agricultural interests, and besides |} Ly the sweat of the brow. There never was a | undersold and ruined by excessive importations 
the activity and profit which they afford to every || protective tariff enacted in this country that did | which they could not anticipate. With specific 
species of business connected with them—and it || not increase wages. Take two dates, one ante- | duties, such as the bill from the Committee of 
extends to all kinds of business—there are con- || rior to the tariff of 1842 and another subsequent | Ways and Means proposes, the American man- 
stantly growing up in the country those great in- || to that act and while it was in operation, and the | ufacturer will know exactly the amount of pro- 
terests, with increasing amounts of capital, which, || influence cf ‘protection on wages will be made || tection accorded to him, and will be enabled to 
having been first the cause of these wide-spread || manifest. The following is a table of wages paid | conduct his business with safety and success. 

ad universal benefits, are the perpetual nurturers || at the Pawtucket mills, Rhode Island: in 1859, although the gross amount of ad va- 


| 
ei the same, imparting benefits to all and receiving December, 1842. December, 1845. _ lorem duties was inconsiderable, the British Par- 
benefits from all.q It 1s the creation of a newand | Female weavers..........+6! S11 42 $17 03 
te. 
| 
| 





| : liament raised a committee to inquire into the ex- 
countless family of interests allied to each other, - i. See reenens i 16 18 80 pediency of converting them into specifics. That 
and all profiting by the active operations of which c « SUSESERE AAS - ~ = a , committee made an elaborate report, with a larg. 
they, in such connection and by such reciprocal || ‘“ M  cececkvncan SMa 17 97 mass of testimony, all going to show that * ad 
influences, are the cause. The country and all |} Engineer, per day........... rs 1 75 | valorem duties, however gogd in theory, operate 
parties are enriched. ° | Machinist, “  ..++ssseees 133 175 badly in practice.”’ Such were the frauds com- 

Benjamin Franklin, in 1771, said: | CRP! SS eadaeiens — - mitted under them, they state, that while their 


r 2 } 

“It is well understood that whenever a manufacture is The savings banks, at such places as Lowell, 
established which employs a number of hands, it raises the || show the amount of surplus earnings of factory 
value of lands in the neighboring country all around it, || Jaborers, and distinctly mark the increase or de- 
partly by the greater demand near at hand for the produce || Grease of wares. In the savines bank at Lowell, 


of the land, and partly from the plenty of money drawn by | . eee . . : ped : ; 
the manufactures to that part of the country. It seems, the amount of deposits in 1841 was $448,190; in exception. ‘To obviate the frauds to which ad 


therefore, the interest of all our farmers and owners of lands || 1842,$478,365; in 1843, $462,650; in 1844, $591,910; | »alorem duties always lead, and to remove the 
io cheourage our young manufactures in preference to for- || jn 1845, $730,890. Under the protective system | temptation to perjury on the part of the importer, 
eign Ones iinported among us irom distant countries.’ || the laborer is well paid, and is enabled to support and to bribery on the part 0 the officers of cus- 
A révenue system which floods the country || himself in-comfort and ease, and to lay the basis | toms, the British Government has substituted 
with foreign goods involves us in heavy indebt- || of future independence. Tariffs approximating to specific for ad valorem duties, wherever practica- 
edness to Europe, which must be discharged for | free trade reduce wages to the pauper standard of 
| 


t ! rg de i ble, and with equal benefit to the revenue and the 
the most part by the export of specie,as itis only || wages in Europe, and are the greatest curse that | jndustry of the kingdom, : 


occasionally that there is vet Pixie ue mppaawer sae '| ean be inflicted on our industrious, hard-working | [ny 1846, in a speech in the Senate, Mr. Web- 
for American breadstufis abroad. This continu- | community. Who that really sympathizes with | ster introduced the following letter, in illustration 
ous drain of gold and silver deranges all the oper- || the well-being of his fi llow-men, who desires their || of the frauds practiced under the ad valorem sys- 
ations of trade, endangers the security of our || elevation and improvement, and to raise the stand- 


gross amount, in 1850, was only £188,332, dur- 
ing the same period the number of seizures was 
| four hundred and twenty-one. Specific duties are 
the rule in the British tariff, and ad valorems the 


tem: 
banks, forees thgm to curtail their accommodations || ard of moral and intellectual culture, docs not : “ Boston, July 17, 1846. 
to the business*community, and eventually leads || esteem it the highest duty of the American Gov- ‘Dear Sin: I am informed that a respectable house in 


* & suspension of specie payments and general || ernment so to act as to secure well-rewarded and ee ee eos 
et amet sean aa | Se 95% employment to the laborer, whether he || dollars, and that after entering the goods at the custom 

us ystem, is generally an || drive the loomand shuttle, ply the anvil, delve in || jouse by the invoices, they received another invoice valu- 
unnaturalized resident, and who has no intention || the mine, or guide the plow? The labor of a na- || ing the same goods at about eight thousand dollars, with a 
of becoming a citizen of the United States, is en- || tion isthe real source of its greatness; and the more || letter, stating that the first invoice was to levy duties by, 
riched, the functions of the whole trading commv- || intelligent it is, the more successful will be its ap- || “74 the second to sell by. 


Sate . mets : ° 2 : “ The consignee here, who is alsoan importer, not being 
uty are disordered, and millions of American || plication. That system which degrades labor by || wining to be a party to the fraud, deposited both invoices 
capital are sunk. Thus the interests of the mer- 


reducing wages, is a worse form of oppressionand || at the custom-house, where they were yesterday.” 
chant are closely allied with those of the manu- |} wrong than the most arbitrary despotism. || Fraudsof this character, tothe serious detriment 
lactureryand the legislation which is pernicious The Government, sir, has as great an interest in | of the revenue are of common occurrence, and no- 
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where are they supposed to be more frequent 
than at the custom-house in New York. They 


are an inseparable concomitant of ad valorem du- | 


ties. Inthe same speech, Mr. Webster presented 
the following !etter, which in itself is conclusive 
testimony of the undue advantage these duties 
give to the foreign over the American importer: 
Troy, July 14, 1846. 
Sin: Agreeably to your wish, IL avail myselt of this op 
portunity to give you the ben=fit of my experience in mer 
ecantile and manutacturing business, hoping it may tend to 
an improvement of the bill now pending in the Senate, for 
the collection of duties. I hope members of Congress will 
have the same views of the probable results which Tan 
ticipate; which are, that the system of ad valorem duties 
does give the foreign importer and manufacturer a very un 
due advantage over the American importer. ‘This will be 
apparent from iny own cxperience, which [ give you an 
nexed. My brother and myself were brought up in the 
town of Manchester, and well acquainted with the manu- 
facturers and manufacturing. At the age of twenty years 
it appeared very evident*to me that we could finish goods 
and import goods into New York about ten per cent. lower 
than the American merchant; and with this conviction I 
agreed to come out to New York and dispose of the goods, 
and leave my brother to finish and forward the goods. 
rhe result was equal to our expectations. We imported 
our goods ten per cent. cheaper than our competitors, and, 
by the ad valorem duties, we paid nearly five per cent. less 
duties; so that, in twenty-two years, we made nearly a 
inillion dolfars, while nearly all the American merchants 
Jailed. Now, I reason, what has been, will be ; and should 
the present tariff bill pass, it will give the foreign manutac 
turer a decided advantage, and tend to reduce the rate ot 
duties lower than is anticipated. And I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing my decided opinion in favor of specilic duties, as 
then the foreign manufacturer would pay the same duties 
as the American importer, 
BENJAMIN MARSHALL. 
Le Granp Cannon, Esq. . 


The above is practical testimony, from a com- 
petent witness, of the unequal operation of ad 
valorem duties, and of the superior advantages 
they give to the foreign importer. As a natural 
result, the foreign importing trade is passing out of 
American into foreign hands, and our citizens are 
ruined, while foreigners are enriched. The great 
fortunes thus unjustly acquired do not add to the 
capital of this country, but are invested and spent 
in Europe. 

Messrs. Richards & Brothers, of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of glass, in a letter to a committee 
of the Board of Trade of that city, give the fol- 
lowing statement of the undervaluation on for- 
eign glass: 

“The ad valorem system of duties is a great evil to the 
Government, as well as to the manufacturers. It causes 
a degree of undervaluation perfectly astounding ; thus de 
frauding the Government, and injuring home interests. ‘The 
duty on window glass is nominally fifteen per cent., but 
owing to undervaluation, it is not more than five per cent. 
Under the tariffof 1842, when the duties were specific, the 
average valuation of cylinder window glass was—say in 
the year 1846—about nine cents per square foot; whereas, 
under the ed valorem tariff of 1846—say in the year lt57— 
the average valuation was only about three cents per square 
foot; though the importers were paying higher prices at 
Antwerp, in 1857, than they were in 1846, and the sizes im 
ported at the latter time were larger and much more valu- 
able than informer years. Showing most conclusively that 
the cylinder window glaws imported in 1857 was underval 
ned atleast sixty-six per cent., thus subjecting it to about 
onlyone third duty, or nearly the same duty as soda ash, 
the raw material.” 


Is it not the extreme of folly to persist in a sys- 
tem which drives capital from among us; which 
sacrifices the honest American merchant to the 
remorseless cupidity of European traders; and 
which is gradually dispossessing our own people 
of any share in the importing business? No won- 


der the great German, English, and French im- | 


porters contribute so liberally to the electioneering 
funds of the Democratic party, which is the re- 
sponsible party for the maintenance of this anti- 
American system of duties. 

No well-founded objection can be made to the 
specific duties in the bill before us. They are 
based on the average range of ad valorem duties, 
for a series of years, under the existing tariff and 


that of 1846. “The proposed duty of twelve dol- | 
lars per ton on railroad iron is about the same as | 


thirty-six million of railroad iron, calculated at ap- 
ee rices, yielded in the six years ending 


of bar iron, says an intelligent writer in the Phil- 
adelphia Press, in the five years ending June 30, 


1857, was $52 23 per ton, yielding, at thirty per | 


cent., a duty of $15 66. The specific duty in the 
House bill is fifteen dollars. The duty on pig 
iron for the same five years was at the rate of 
$5 31 per ton. The specific duty asked is six 


| dollars, which, as this writer remarks, is a differ- || 
|| ence which concerns the manufacturer more than 


The Ta riff- Mr. Morris. 


the consumer. The same moderate range of spe- 


| cific duties characterizes the whole bill of the com- 
mittee, 


The American merchant has too much self- 
respect to perjure himself, for the sake of making 
afortune, by i henidinniketenmunaiil false 
invoices. He has a manly pride of character, 


| which shrinks from such base and criminal prac- 


tices. He knows that a character for integrity and 
truth is a distinction of priccless value in a coun- 


try where men are esteemed rather for their moral 


worth than for the millions of gold they may 
possess, ‘The city which I have the honor, sir, in 
part to represent, has always been distinguished 
for the high standard of integrity of its merchants, 
and for their fidelity to business obligations under 
the most trying circumstances. During the late 


| disastrous revulsion in trade, they maintaiited as 
| a body,a steady and rege he front, sustained 


| each other during the fury of t 


1e panic, and finally 


| rode out the gale, with less loss to their creditors 


| than to themselves. 


Their conduct in that fear- 
ful crisis reflected honor on themselves and the 
city which owes so much to their enterprise, lib- 


| eral benefactions, and public spirit. 


As if the ad valorem duties were not a sufficient | 
bounty to the foreign importer, the warehousing | 


system is superadded to render the exclusive par- 


tiality for his interests complete. The foreign 


importer, by this means, can store away his goods 
and select his own time of sale. Unlike the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, he is not obliged to sacrifice 
his goods ona falling market; but he can wait 
until prices rise, and he can sell ata profit. In 
the first place, ad valorem duties allow him to in- 
troduce his goods at a lower rate of duty than his 
American competitor; and, secondly, we kindl 

protect him against loss, by furnishing him with 
the means of housing his goods, until he can best 
promote his own interests in their sale or reéx- 
portation. Our tariff legislation, in truth, seems, 
under Democratic auspices, to be solely directed 


to the welfare of the foreigner, and to the injury | 


of the American merchant and manufacturer. 
The Government warehouses are like the wooden 


horse introduced by the Greeks into Troy, filled | 


with weapons of destruction, and with secret mis- 
chief. When our manufacturers are recovering 
from the havoe of hostile legislation, the doors of 


these receptacles of foreign goods are suddenly | 
| opened, and their interests are again stricken down | 


by this hidden foe. The pending bill proposes an 


_important reform in the warehousing system, 


| which will obviate most of the objections to it in its | 
| present shape. 


It requires that all goods, wares, 


| or merchandise, imported from foreign countries, 


and entered for warehousing, shall be withdrawn 
from the public stores within thirty days from the 
time and date of the entry, for domestic consump- 
tion; and the duties thereon shall be duly paid in 
cash at the time of such withdrawal, or be there- 
after prohibited from being withdrawn, except for 
the purpose of exportation beyond the limits of 
the United States. 

A committee of the Board of Trade of Philadel- 


| phia, in an able and instructive report on the evils 


of our present tariff system, conclude a review of 
the whole subject with the following practical 
suggestions: e 

“* With a permanent tariff of specific and maderately pro- 
tective duties, payable in cash at the time of importation, 
and with the total abolition of the warehousing system, 
which operates exclusively against the American importer, 
as well as the domestic producer, your committee believe, 
from the testimony before them, that the evils now afflict- 
ing the country would be remedied, its industry revived, 
and general prosperity again revived.” 

[ recently presented to the House several pe- 
titions from Philadelphia, signed by merchants in 
the foreign trade, as well as by others, asking 
these reforms in our tariff system. : 

In contrast with the policy represented in the 


} | tariff bill before us, sir, we are pointed to the ex- 
uly 1, 1859, namely, $12 10 per ton. The price || 


ample of France, which, it is said, has recently 


abandoned protection, and adopted absolute free 


trade. It would indeed be strange if so sagacious 
and enlightened a sovereign as Napoleon III. had 
made such a radical revolution in the tariff legis- 


lation of that country. He is incapable of such 
_afatal blunder. The true aim of the recent change 
in the French tariff is the encouragement of native | 
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industry, by removing duties on the most jm. 
ortant of the raw materials. The report to > 


mperor, by the ee of the Ministerial De 
partment, of the new tariff projet, opens as follow , 


“The prograinme traced in the letter of your Ma 
his Minister of State declared it as one of the base 
economic regime to inaugurate in France the freejy z of tt 
raw materials which furnish labor tor industry. . vad 
these materials, wool and cotton play an important ment: ne 
whether used separately or together, these two a? 
lend themselves wonderfully to all industrial applicatic 4 
To exonerate them from the customs duties, which 
still pay, is, then, a measure of the greatest utility. ; ee 
which will be recognized as a proof of the const 
tude of your Majesty, not only for the manufacturing 
terest, which will be enabled to supply itself on fayonyiy, 
terms, but also for the consumer, upon whom at Jast fs = 
the cost of thistax. It may be said, besides, that the = ” 
pression of duties upon wool and cotton is one of the 
cessities induced by the new position of our ing 
countries with which it is brought into competi 
especially England, receiving these two filaments entire 
free. The only interest really injured will be that of ~ 
treasury, to which the duties onwool and cotton, as y ol 
as on other raw materials, of which I propose to change the 
tariff, have produced in 1858, after deducting bounties paid 
on the exportation of yarns and fabrics of woo and cotton 
a net amount of 19,487,481f.”” ee 


Westy to 
€s ofa hey 


id one 
iliej- 


lie. 
lustry, the 
UOn, most 


It is expressly stated, in this report, that to ex. 
onerate wool and cotton from the*customs duties 
which they still pay, is a measure of the great. 
est utility, and one which will be recognized as 
a proof of the constant solicitude of Napoleon 
for both the manufacturer and consumer, Ap. 
other reason for the abolition of duties on these 
filaments is because England receives them ey. 
tirely free; thus putting the French manufacturer 
on a footing of equality with his English rival, 
It is because the duties on these articles have re- 
dounded to the injury of the French manufacturer 
that they are now abated. While this change js 


| made for the benefit of manufactures, the French 


shipping interest is protected by the discrimina- 
tion made in its favor. Wools unmanufactured, 
by sea, in French vessels from countries out of 
Europe, are free; from other places, three francs 
for one hundred kilogrammes; by foreign vessels, 
five francs for one hundred kilogrammes. Cotton, 
the same. To show thata carefal regard is had to 
the industrial interests of France, in these modifi- 
cations, I refer to the following passage from the 
same report: 

** While among the raw materials wool.and cotton play 
the most important part, complete satisfaction would not 
be given to the industrial interests of the country if the re 
form of the tariffs was not extended to the secondary agents 
of manufactures, among which dyestuffs figure conspicu- 
ously. Of these there are fourteen of which I propose to 
reform the tariff, and comprising chiefly cochineal, indigo, 


saffron, buckthorn, roucon, the lacs, the tinctorial lich- 
ens,”’ &c. 


‘**Complete satisfaction”’ is sought to be given 
to the manufacturing interest, ft is said. How 
jealous is the care of this important branch of 
national production manifested by the French 
Government, and how favorably does it contrast 
with the cold-blooded indifference evinced by the 
legislation of the Democratic party to the same 
interest in this country. Lest the manufactur- 
ers should suffer some immediate loss by these 
alterations in the tariff, the Emperor offers to loan 
them $8,000,000 to assist them in the purchase of 
new machinery. Could any Government mani- 
fest a more tender care of the most sensitive inter- 
ests of its people? : 

Thirty per cent. is charged on all articles of 
English manufacture competing with French fab- 
rics, calculated on the value at the place of pro- 
duction or fabrication of the object imported, with 
the addition of the cost of transport, insurance, 
and commission, necessary for the importation 
into France as far as the port of discharge. If 
the custom-house authorities shall be of opinion 
that the declared value is insufficient, they shall 
be at liberty to take the goods, on paying to the 
importer the price declared, witl@ the addition o! 
five per cent. A very effectual safeguard against 
ad valorem frauds, and which ought to be ttro- 
duced into our own tariff. : 

By article thirteen of the commercial conven- 
tion between France and England, it is provided 
that these ad valorem duties shall be converted 
into specific duties by a meperenien conven- 
tion, to be concluded before the Ist of July, 1500. 
Sufficient evidence is this provision in itself of the 
opinion of the French Governmentas to the mis 
chievous tendencies of ad valorem duties. 
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France needs coal for the motive pow”: of her 
eam navy, Which, under Napoleon II., is fully 
equal in efficiency, if not in numbers, to that of 
England. A few years since, when England was 
awitated by fears of a French invasion, it was sug- 
sted in Parliament that the export of British 
val to France ought to be interdicted. By wa 
of precaution against such a measure, and with 


his navy in future, Napoleon has stimulated the 
exportation of English coal to France, by reduced 
duties. He will thus be able to store away in the 
saval dock-yards vast deposits of coal, which will 
render him independent, in this respect, of the 
English supply, in time of war. | Should France 
come in conflict with her great ae antagonist, 
cho will thus be enabled to fight her by aid of ma- 
terial drawn from her own bowels, The com- 
mercial convention between England and France 
is expressly deSigned to encourage the industry 
and augment the wealth and power of France, 
and it will unquestionably have that effect. ** Our 
agriculture must be improved, and our industry | 
freed from the internal impediments that keep it in 


a state of inferiority,’’ says the Emperor, ina let- || 


ter to his Minister of State on these projected | 
changes. ‘This is the explanation of what superfi- | 
cial observers on this side of the Atlantic regard as 
anabandonment of the protective policy. 

So it is in England. For the most part, raw 
materials are admitted free of duty, while the fol- | 


lowing duties are levied on some of the principal || 


manipulated goods made in England: 


“ Tohacco.—Unmanufactured, 3s. sterling, and five per | 
centum, equal to, in currency, per pound, 74 cents. 

“Manufactured, 9s. sterling and five per centum per 
pound, equal in currency to $3 20. 

“ Drawback, if reéxported, on either kind, allowed but Qs. 
74d., or 62cents. (Thereby virtually prohibiting the reship- 
ment of Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisiana manufacture.) 
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| them, and destroying at one blow hundreds of || 


millions of capital ? 

It would indeed be a harrowing picture, if it 
could be _— in all its revolting details, the 
immense [osses and injury Congress has inflicted 
on capital and labor by its rash and precipitate 


| legislation on the tariff; the ruin that ithas brought 
| on those hives of industry, the manufacturing 


towns and villages, and the wretchedness and woe 
it has carried to the humble homes of labor: It is 
because the tariff bill before the House is mod- 
erate in its duties, based on the mixed idea of 


| revenue and protection, and not amenable to ob- 


jection on the part of any fair and reasonable 





| 
the view of securing an ample supply of fuel for 


| opponent of the protective system, that I give it 


my support. I sce in it a pledge of future pros- 
perity ; a guarantee against a recurrence of the 
disturbances in trade that have so frequently, 


| within the last quarter of a century, scourged the 


business community; and a wise legislative meas- 
ure, that will do for the country what it has a 


| right to expect and demand from the Representa- 
_ tives of the people. 


Let us, at least for a time, sound a truce, if not 
conclude a peace, in the war of sections that has 
raged so fiercely in this Hall since the commence- 
ment of the session. Why should we seek yet 
further toestrange alienated branchesof the Amer- 
ican family, by reckless denunciation and factious 
crimination and recrimination? Let us rather 
aim to restore the era of good feeling, of national 
unity, and a loyal spirit of devotion to the union 
of the States and the welfare of the whole coun- 
try, without regard to sections or institutions. 
We have great material interests intrusted to our 
care. Kindly fostered, they will repay our nursing 
solicitude. Let our legislation then be so ordered 
that it shall reanimate the paralyzed arm of la- 
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| bor, rekindle the extinguished fires of the forge 

and furnace, set the idle loom and shuttle again 

in motion, and cover the whole face of the coun- 

try with cheerfulness and content. Although all 

the provisions of the pending tariff bill do not 

meet oe approbation, and particularly the duties 
’ 


“ Cotton.—Unmanufactured, free. 

“ Manufactured, at the following specific rates: dresses, 
20s. sterling, or $7 40 each; if manutactured into bonnets, 
7s. sterling each, or $1 70; if manufactured into fringes, 2d. 
or 3} cents per pound; if manufactured into artificial flow- 
ers, 12s. per foot, $2 97, equal to 200 per centum ; if manufac- 
tured into lace, cotton pillow, 20s. sterling per pound weight, 
$480. 

“«Wool.—Unmanufacetured, free ; and is taxed, if manu- 
factured into carpets and rugs, 6d. per square yard, or 12 


on woo 
as a whole, conscious, as I am, that it will be a 
source of incalculable benéfit to my constituents 


yet I am willing to give it my support | 
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moral aspects, it was fairly a subject for discussion 
upon the floor of Congress. But in the course of 


| his arcument certain facts were stated, and certain 


statistics given, to which I desire, in the course 
of my remarks, to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. LOVE. I understand the gentleman to say 
that [ admitted that that question was properly 
discussable in this House in its moral and its 
social relations. 

Mr. ELIOT. 


Moral and political. 
Mr. LOVE. 


[ wish to correct the gentleman 


| in that respect. I did say then, and I do say now. 


that it is proper and legitimate to discuss that 
question politically here or elsewhere. 

Mr. ELIOT. If said nothing about its social 
aspects. I do net propose to discuss them. Iam 
willing, however, to discuss the question upon 
either ground—social, moral, or political. 

Mr. Chairman, this question now before the 
American people, demanding adjustment, is one 
of protection. If Mr. Jefferson could be heard 
now in these Halls, his own words would echo 
back to him, and he would declare it to be one of 
protection to that life and liberty and pursuit of 
happiness with which he boldly taught that all 
men were endowed, as with inalienable rights. 

Whatever public interest calls for consideration, 


_ whether it be one of revenue or of education; of 


our relations with foreign nations; of commerce 
between the States; of internal improvements; of 
national justice; of domestic tranquillity ; for com- 


'mon defense, or the promotion of our general 


welfare, the same great question faces us as we 
legislate, demanding discussion and adjustment, 
as the condition of legislative action. From time 
to time that question has presented itself to the 
statesmen of this land in different forms, accord- 
ing to the exigencies, reat or supposed, of southern 
interests; for it isa political truth that our history 
demonstrates that when one position or principle 
or policy hgs been mavecenel and sustained and 
secured by the political advocates of human sla- 
very, a step in advance has been forthwith taken, 
and, as soon as taken, defended and insisted on as 
though the last doctrine advanced were the veri- 
table principle and policy of the fathers. Such 
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cents; shawls, scarfs, and handkerchiets, 4d. per pound 
weight, or 63 cents ; shawls, scarfs printed, 8d. per pound 
weight, or 12§ cents. 

“Silk,—Unmanutactured, free; manufactured into ladies’ 
dress caps, each Js. sterling, or 85 cents ; embroidered crape 
shawls, os. per pound weight, or $1 20; gauze or cfape stuff, 
9s. per pound, or $2 20; nets, tulle, &c., 8s. per pound, or 
Sl 98; velvet stuff, 9s. per pound, or $2 20; ribbons, for 
plain, 6s. per pound, or $1 40; ditto fancy, 8s. to 14s. per 
pound, or trona Sl 98 to $3 40 per pound weight. 

» Flar.—Unmaunufactured, free; thread lace, 20s. per 
pound weight, or $4 89 currency; hemmed linen hand- 
kerchiets, 2s. sterling per dozen, or 60 cents. 

“(old Coin.—Ores, bars, &e., free; manufactures in 
plate, 2ls. sterling per ounce, (troy,) or $60 currency per 
pound weight. 

“Ivon Ore.—Free; manufactures of fancy ornamented, 
per cwt., los. sterling, or $3 80 currency. 

“ Straw. — Unmanufaetured, free; manufactured into 


and the whole country. has been the Russian career of the slave power— 


autocratic always—yielding nothing unless, by 
seeming concession, a substantial vantage ground 
| for future attack was thereby secured. 

It is now but about twenty years (more thana 
quarter of a century after the Missouri line was 
established) since first in Congress an intimation 
was made, by legislative resolution, that the slave- 
holder, under the protection of the Constitution, 
might carry his human chattels into the territo- 
ries of the Union, in defiance of the action of 
Congress. 

On te 19th of February, 1847, Mr. Calhoun 
offered in the Senate four resolutions, and they are 
now the basis and the substange of the Democratic 
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SPEECH OF HON. THOS. D. ELIOT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. ELIOT said: 
I desire, Mr. Chairman, to address an argument 
to the committee this morning on the slave terri- 


platting for bonnets, 2s. or 47 cents per pound weight; 
wanulactured into chip or straw hats, 2s. 6d. sterling or 60 
cents curreney per pound weight. 

“ Grain.—Rye, barley, &c., nearly free ; rye whisky and | 
spirits, los. sterling per gallon, or $3 80 currency ; ale and 
beer, per barrel, 28s. sterling, or $4 80 currency. 

“ Timber or Wood, if in logs, and not deals, battens, &c., 





hearly tree ; deals, battens, &c., per 50 cubie feet, 7s. 6d. || 


sterling, or $1 80; planed or dressed for use as boards, 2d. | 
per foot and 5 percent. Total, $425, or 120 per cent.” 
All that the advocates of protection ask in this 
country is the adoption of a similar policy to that | 
of England and France. Remove, as far as the 
revenue interests of the Government will permit, 
duties on raw materials, and so arrange the tariff 
as to discriminate in favor of and not against 
American labor and industry. Above all, give 
stability to the tariff system; do not make it the 
‘nstrument of political ambition, or the subject of 
constant experiment. The interests it affects are 
of too precious #eharacter to be made the sport 
of selfish schemers. They are so thoroughly in- 
Woven with the welfare of the whole country, that 
they cannot be sacrificed without throwing all 
the operations of this busy nation into confusion. 
hat can be more criminally reckless of the wel- 
are of a people, than the action of the American 
overnment On various occasions, and particu- 
larly in the tariff of 1842, in inviting the invest- 





by protective duties, and then suddenly reducing 


torial policy of the present Administration. 1 de- 
sire to speak upon that subject which, as has been 
truly said by several gules, draws io itself 
all questions besides. And I wish to speak to 
that particular phase of the question, because it 
is one which must enter into the deliberations of 
the eople, into the action of the freemen of this 
land, North and South, during the comirg can- 
vass for the Presidency. That territorial slave 
policy is at conflict with the theory of the Govern- 
ment and with the principles of the fathers; -and 
it ignores and discards rights which have hereto- 





: mere ; . 
Ment of capital in certain branches of industry | 


' 


fore been recognized, conceded, and acted upon 
during the entire history of our national Govern- 
ment down to the Administration that preceded 
that of Mr. Buchanan. Out of that policy, and 
as one necessary result of it, the Republican party 
of this Union has sprung into cxétence. . 

To restrain slavery within its present limits; to 


to exclude it from the ‘Territories; to keep it from 
being a blight upon the free lands of the United 
States, is the confessed duty of that party. And 
there are convincing reasons, social, moral, gpd 
political, why that duty should be performed. It 
was said here the other day, by the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Love,] that so far as that ques- 
tion was to be considered in its political and in its 





hold it where it now is; to keep it within the States | 
whose laws recognize it; to prevent its expansion; | 





creed. 
The first three of those resolutions are as fol- 
lows: 


“Resolved, That the Territories of the United States belon 
to the several States comprising this Union, and are hel 
by them as their joint and common property. 

‘‘ Resolved, That Congress, as the joint agent and represent- 
ative of the States of the Union, has no right to make an 
law or do any act whatever that shall directly, or by its ef- 
fects, make any discrimination between the States of this 
Union, by which any of them’shall be deprived of its full 
and equal right in any territory of the United States ag- 
quired or to be acquired. 

* Resolved, That the cnaetment of any law which should 
directly, or by its effects, deprive the citizens of any of the 


|| States of this Union from emigrating with their property into 


any of the Territories of the United States, ®ill make such 
discrimination, and would therefore be a violation of the 
Constitution, and the rights of the States from whieh such 
citizens emigrated, and in derogation of that perfect equality 
which belongs to them as members of this Union, and would 
tend directly to subvert the Union itself.” 

Mr. Benton, upon the spot, condemned these 
resolutions as a “ string of abstractions;’’ and dur- 
ing the conversation that ensued between him and 
Mr. Calhoun, he said that Mr. Calhoun must have 
known, from his whole course in public life, that 
he never would ‘leave public business to take up 
firebrands to set the world on fire.”’ 

To-day, standing upon that bold and unheard 
of doctrine; standing upon it as upon the broad 
foundation of our liberties which the fathers laid; 
sustained bya false and partisan and lawless dec- 
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laration of certain men clothed with the ermine of 


our highest judicial tribunal, the President of the || 
United States declares to us, in his message to the | 


present Congress, that 

‘The right has been estabilshed of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, intothe common 
*‘erritories, belonging equally to all the States of the Con 
federacy, and to have it protected there under the Federal 
Constitution. Neither Congress, nora Territorial Legisia 
ture, nor any human power, has any authority to annul or 
to impair this vested right.” 

And that is the political phase now assumed by 
that question which demands adjustment by the 
freemen of this Union. 

If now we go back fora few years, it is casy 
to see how the southern Democratic party, sus- 
tained by northern friends under the lead of a 
northern President, and the false and treacherous 
counselings of a northern Senator, have forced 
into life and combined into a solid and overpow- 
ering organization the Republican party of the 
Union. Sir, during all the weary weeks that pre- 
ceded the organization of this House, while the 
confusion of tongues prevailed, and our tortured 
language was made the unnatural vehicle of an- 
athema and abuse against men who were repre- 
senting upon this floor the ‘ sentument”’ for which 
the fathers contended—during all those wecks, 
when the red hand of the South seemed to be raised 
in menaceagainstus, and the voice of disunion, un- 
checked and applauded even, echoed madly in these 
Halls, one great fact was always recognized, the 
fact of this national power which was tauntingly, 
but harmlessly, styled the ** Black’? Republican 
party. If any man can patiently work his way 
through those harangues **‘ to the country ’’—where 
the main andfontrolling end and aim appeared to 
be, not to convince, but to inflame;-notto persuade, 
but to enrage constituencies already too much and 
too wildly excited—he will be struck, as I was, 
who heard them, with the manifest sense of na- 
tional greatness with which that Republican party 
had impressed the Democracy of the South. It 
was the premonition of coming def®at, and not 
the ** Helper book,’’ which lashed into fury the 
champions of southern slavery; and yet, if a con- 
stitutional majority, inaconstilutional manner and 
form, shall enable that political party to inaugu- 
rate in these modern times an administration that 
shall claim to represent the policy of Washington, 
and to carry out into effective reality some of the 
ardent yearnings of the heart of Jefferson, I ap- 
prehend that no man will rise on this floor and 
say to us that a way will not be found to meet the 
crisis according to the Jaw in such case made and 
provided. 

Mr. Chairman, when the theory of Mr. Cal- 
houn was becoming crystallized into a political 
creed, the possibility of a Republican party be- 
came a necessity. At that time two rreat parties 
—the Whig and the Democratic organiastions— 
contended for political power; and these resolu- 
tions of Mr. Calhoyn contributed greatly to dis- 
quiet the public mind of the whole North. The 
‘\ rebrand?” took effect. The millions of men in 
the non-slaveholding States were confounded at 
the bold advance of the slave power. Distin- 
guished Democratic politicians perceived at ounce 
that such new aggressions of the South would 


make them all slaves, by a logical necessity, if 


such doctrines were adinitted as Democratic, and 
the party which announced them should have 
power to vitalize them by legislative laws. In 
many of the northern States, in caucus and in 
convention, resolutions were adopted by both 
political parties, to the end that the men enrolled 
under their banners who loved freedom, and be- 
lieved in its nationality; who dreaded the slave 
law and the slave trade, and the institution they 
fostered; and who believed as Washington and 
his copatriots, in the senate and in the field, at 
the South and at the North, believed, that it must 
be restricted, and that it ought to be abolished. 
‘To the end that such men should be retained within 
their ranks, resolutions were adopted declaring 
in advance the substantial doctrines of our Re- 
mublican party as their true and accepted faith. 
Pee: Mr. Chairman, it was beginning to be felt 
that sober and thinking men, who had not been 
politicians, were getting to be alarmed. Third 
parties were becoming strong; and both the Whig 


party and the Democratic party found it to be |! 1850, and discuss the question with him. 
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expedient, for their own preservation, and to con- 
ciliate the growing discontent among themselves, 
to put upon the record their opinions upon sub- 
jects that were assuming such alarming signifi- 
cance in the popular mind. ‘ 

Sir, if the newspapers of that period should be 
consulted, it call be found that the northern 
Democrat of the straitest sect—brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel himself—in State convention, 
would rival the Whig of most anti-slavery pro- 
clivities in the art of framing resolutions in de- 
fense of freedom. I do not stop to prove by his- 
toric reference—it could not be done in the hour 
you assign me—the truth of what I say. But 
there are men now on this floor, Republican Rep- 
resentatives, then belonging to both parties, who 
can attest its truth. We were actors and ob- 

| servers,and [am speaking of whatI know. Then 
came the session of the compromises. Mr, Cal- 
houn had, three years before, denounced all com- 
promises. He did not believe in them when prin- 
ciples were involved. It would have been better 
for allof us, perhaps, on both sides of the House, 
if some of those measures, which together were 
styled the compromises, had never become laws. 
But itdid at one time seem that the *‘ conflict,’’ so 


far as it depended upon the action of the two | 
controlling parties in the country, was to be re- | 


pressed. 

I do not mean to say, nor to permit it fora 
moment to be memael that I approved of the 
whole legislation of 1850, or of the subsequent 
political action of either of those parties respect- 
ing it. I speak nowas an individual, and not for 
any party. There are different en and va- 
rious judgments here upon this side of the House 
regardingit. The honorable gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Corwin] has taken occasion to restate his 
approval of one of those measures, known as the 
fugitive slave act, which were placed as laws upon 
the statute-books of Congress while he was a dis- 
tinguished member of Mr. Fillmore’s Cabinet. 
Other gentlemen have stated, in more or less gen- 
eral phrase, their willingness to submit to what 
was done. I cannot, as a legislator, assent to 
their opinions. Whatever we may do, or what- 
ever we may feel bound not to do, as citizens, we 


stand here in Congress clothed with higher power, | 





and burdened with different duties. I prefer the | 


- e | 
doctrine of Mr. Buchanan—not the President, but | 
1 = from Mr. Buchanan in the | 

Mr. Buchanan in the Senate. | 


the Senator. 
White House to 
Hear what he said, speaking upon the bank ques- 


| tion, in the Senate, in July; 1841: 


did not desire to treat all my friends on this [Whig] side of 
the House with the respect which I feel for them, | would 
say that the idea of the question having been settled so as 
| to bind the consciences of members of Congress, when voting 

on the present bill, is ridiculous and absurd. If alithe judges 
| and alithe lawyers in Christendom had decided in the affirm- 

ative, when the question is thus brought home to one as a 

legislator, bound to vote for or against a new charter, upon 

oath to-support the Constitution, I must exercise my own 

judgment. [ would treat with protound respect the argu- 

ments and opinions of judges and constitutional lawyers ; 

but if, after all, they tail to convince me that the law 
| was constitutional, I should be guilty of perjury before high 
Heaven if I voted in its favor. 

** But even ifthe judiciary had settled the question, I should 
never hold myself bound by their deeision while acting in 
a legislative character. Unlike the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, a Bates,) I shall never consent to place the lib- 
erties of the people in the hands of any judicial tritunal. 

* No man folts in higher esteem than I do the memory 
of Chief Justice Marshall; but Ishould never have consented 
to make even him the final arbiter between the Government 
and the people of this country on questions of constitutional 
liberty.”’ 


My ownexamination ofthe constitutional power 
of Congress to pass the act of 1850 has induced a 
conviction that I am unable to surrender; and in- 


| dependent of the peculiar provisions of that act, | 


which seemed to me at the time of its enactment 


to characterize itas a law unfit for the approval of || 


cwilized and Cffristian law-givers, it has seemed 
clear to me that when the several Statesadopted,as 
a bond ofcommon union, the provisions of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, it was not within their intent to 
confer upon Congress the power which such legis- 

| lation involves. 
But I go further back than the gentleman from 
} Ohio [Mr. Suerman] did yesterday, and would 
| be willing, altogether, to meet the gentleman from 
_ Virginia, who discussed one portion of ert 
f the 
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| question were a new and open one now 





ee = 


[April 25, 


Ho. or Reps, 





ee ~— 


: if the 
any law 
ould be argued 
es, I think that 


right under the Constitution to pass 
either that of 1793 or thatof 1850, ¢ 
in the Congress of the United Stat 
all constitutional lawyers must come togeth, 

upon that proposition. All that can be said 4: ; 
is, that an early Congress, after the adoptior ph 
the Constitution, passed an act; that the Sy a . 

Court have decided upon its constitutionalit . ee 
the courts of the various States have sustain, ai. 
that the legislaticn of 1850 is claimed to be in a 

suance of it; and because of the action of Pie cn 
and of the judiciary, that the question ought t, be 
deemed and taken to be settled en 

That doctrine was not the doctrine which com 

mended itself to Mr. Buchanan; for he said, and 
said well, that he was unwilling that the libertie 

of the people should rest in the judicial tribunals 
of the counivy. But when, in the course of tiny 
the judicial tribunals came to say that the neop, 
has no rights the white man is bound to resp, o+. 
when, going out of their proper sphere, outsid: of 


| the case before them, they sought to pass upon a 


question of constitutional law, then the Preside 
forgetful of the past, and of his early love and 


_ reverence for the liberties of the people, is willing 


to indorse the doctrine of the Supreme Court, and 
to declare to us that the question is settled and 
that now no power upon earth, congressiona) 
territorial, or judicial, can affect the right of th. 


| slaveholder to carry his slave within the Territo. 


rics of the Union. 
Sir, I do not care to stop now to discuss the 


| question of the constitutionality of that law. | 


| in the opinion to which 


should not have felt myself called upon to refx; 
to it at all, except for the fact that several gent|p- 
men upon this side of the House have thought it 
proper for them to say that, in their judgment, tl: 
law was constitutional. The Republican party, 
itis tue, has nothing, as a party, to do with it; 
but I felt unwilling to let this occasion pass, and 
have it for a moment supposed that I concurred 

i have alluded. Nordo 
I feel at all willing to rest under the suggestions 
which have been made the other day, in regard to 
the question of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. I speak as a man; as an individual; as th 
representative of no party; but I love this District 
with the affection of a child. During my early 
years here, [learned my lesson from books; dur- 
ing my boyhood here, [listened to the eloquene 
of men from the North and South; and I tell you 


it would be a proud and happy day to me could 


| Laid the men of this District, coming voluntarily, 
** Now, if it were not unparliamentary language, and if I |} 


as I trust under God they may one day, and ask 


| us to strike off the shackles from the slaves. |! 





—_ free speech? 


time is passing. 
| were incorporated among our laws. 


would be a glad day to me could I aid them wi- 
der the law, and under the Constitution that covers 
us all, in that most happy work. 

No, sir, [could notagree that 1 would not vote for 
the abolition of slavery in this District. We shall 
see that time, my friends. Ought we not to do 
so, when the laws are brought to bear here to sup- 
Were [ to say outside what 
am saying here, I ask wMat security I have that 
I should not be put under bonds to keep the peac 
I might be put under bonds were [ to say in this 
capital of the nation that I should not be afraid 
to defend John Brown. I tell gentlemen such 
things cannot happen without attracting the at- 
tention of the whole land; and when the time 
comes, as come I trust it will—not foreibly nor 
violently, but at the instance and request of those 


| men whose interests are at stake within this Dis- 
_ trict—I hope the North and the South may strike 


hands and say that, if the owners of slaves desire 
that slavery shall cease in the District of Colum- 
bia, we, in the Congress of the United States, w!'! 
aid them in that work. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Iam admonished that my 
These compgomise measures 
How long 
the apparent peace would have been real, no oue 
can determine. But we all know how the war 
began again, and from what quarter the declara- 
tion of hostilities was made. It was reserved tor 
the Senator from IIlinois to marshal and to col- 
duct the army of the South to what seemed a 
victory, but will prove a sacrifice of the aa 
which followed him so valiantly and fought 8° 
well. It is only a question of time. But that vio- 
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iwion of honor and of compact, consummated by 





nassace of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, followed | 


rhe Das. 


c-kly,as ithas been, by territorial outrages and | 


iy judicial or extra-judicial action, as surely in- 
yes that the party must die, as the ax at the 
‘cof the settler’s tree foretells its fall. At once 





rw 
sroused. It was feltand proclaimed here in Con- 
vrogs, that no compromises could be relied on. 
4 - os 


‘ose who had sustained the action of 1850 de- 


and : . 
»eople hold.in their own gift as well as the think- 
vand reflecting men all over the land who sought 


no 


‘yo Democratic rescission of the line of freedom 


couthern interest, in defiance of a compact whose 
-ogsideration had been fully enjoyed. 

From that moment the Republican party came 
into conscious life. 


nroper work. It is not a work of aggression, but 
‘defense. But no threat can intimidate, and no 
denunciation can repress it. The simple truth is, 
(hat the people of the United States demand that 
the theory of this Government shall be carried 
into practice. ‘The theory of the Government is 
ati-slavery. The Government is pro-slavery. 


The free people of the United States demand that | 
te rights of the slavcholder shall be recognized | 


The | 


only where the State laws recognize them. 
Government has declared that those rights exist, 
without law; that wherever the master leads his 
slave upon the lands of the United States, and 


within the Territories of the Union, there the |) 
cehts of the master must be protected under | 


the Constitution. And, what is still more bold 
and daring, the southern Democratic statesman 
avows, and the northern President declares, that 
no power upon the earth—not the people within 


the Territory, nor the Congress of the United | 


States, nor any other tribunal, legislative or judi- 
cal—can do an act, or say an effective word to 
interfere with or diminish the vested rights of the 
sovereigns of the land to carry their vassalelaves 
where they will, within the public lands or the 
organized Territories of the Union. Nor is this 
the whole that must be said now to the slave 
power of the Government and its supporters. 


The southern party, sectional always, is not 
The Representatives | 
upon this floor have not stopped upon logic, or | 


content with argument. 


vested upon the reason of their faith. Their mod- 
est proposition is: ** We are right and your are 
wrong. You must disband, no matter whether 

urepresent a majority or a minority of the peo- 
pleofthe United States; but if you do notdisband, 
vid let us keep the Government and its patron- 
age and power, we will shatter the Union, and 
destroy, if we cannot govern, the United States. 


I'he election of'a Republican President is of itself | 


‘nact of such aggression upon our vested rights 
that we will not submit to the deep disgrace in- 
volved in its consummation.” 

Gentlemen, that remains to be proved. But 
surely it is time to discontinue these threats of 


disunion, I wonder if gentlemen remember when | 
There is nothing in them | 


} 
(iese threats began. 
new Or original. 


date, 


: I will give you one of early 
_ The following notice was published ina 
Virginia paper, under date of July 31, 1795: 


“ Notice is hereby given, that in case the treaty entered in- 
to by that damned arch traitor, John Jay, with the British 
‘rant, should be ratified, a petition will be presented to the 
lwxt General Assembly of Virginia, at their next session 
Praying that the said State may recede from the Union, an 
Ww under the government of one hundred thousand free and 
independent Virginians. 

“B.S. As itis the wish of the people of the said State 
‘0 enter into a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
wih any State or States of the present Union, who are 
Beane (0 returning again under the galling yoke of Great 
; tain, the printers of the (at,present) United States are 
oy a Ea publish the above notification. Richmond, 

‘ a 


July 31,1 
‘ Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
“tates was at that time a Virginian. He knew 
that words were sometimes things. He knew that 
certain words a brother Virginian had recent! 

uttered, declaring certain inalienable rights whic 

man had received from God, were words which 
Were full of life, and could impart life. But he 
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The people demanded it. | 
Apd the people intend that the party shall do its | 


anti-slavery sentiment of the whole nation was | 
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was a man not of action only, but of intuition; and 
he knew that words were sometimes rez et preterea 
nihil, and the treaty was ratified which John Ad- 
ams and Benjamin Franklin and John Jay had 
made. And the Union did not slide; and the one 
hundred thousand free and independent Virginians 
remained within the Union, free and independent 


sull. 


Jared themselves fully exonerated from that day, || 
political aspirants for the power which the | 


yolitical advancement, united in condemning | 


| who have been his equals. 
| of that court will show that, with the exception 


1 


Mr. Chairman, we all know something of the 
history of Jehn Jay, that arch traitor! He was 
a Black Republican; that is what Jolin Jay was. 

3ut Washington rather liked him; for he was a 
good deal of a Black Republican also! Wash- 
ingto# offered him any office that he desired. And 
it will not be forgotten that he was the first nian 


: | who filled the office of Chief Justice of the Su- 
‘¢ a wanton and gratuitous aggression of the | 


poe Court of the United States. There have 
een few men in that chair since his appointment 


Indeed, the history 


of a very few years, that office has been filled by 
thie men—Jay, Marshall, and Taney. Do you 


| think that Jay would have indorsed the message 
|| of the President to us? 


No, sir; he was too arch 


a traitor, I fear. Hear him: 


‘ Little can be added to what has been said and written 
on the subject of slavery. 1 concur in the opinion that it 


| ought not to be introduced nor permitted in any of the new 


States, and that it ought to be gradually diminished and 
finally abolished in allof them. ‘To me, the constitutional 
authority of Congress to prohibit the migration and iim- 
portation of slaves into any of the States does not appear 
questionable. ‘The tirstarticle of the Constitution specifies 
the legislative powers committed to the Congress. The 
ninth section of that article has these words: ‘ The migra- 
tion or importation of such persons as any of the now ex- 


isting States shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohib- | 
But a tax or | 


ited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, 
duty may be imposed on such importations not exeeeding 
ten dollars for each person.’ 
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rial Policy of the Government—Mr. Eliot. 


| port and purchase o 
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There is not one doctrine of the Republican party 
that does not find its origin in the confessed and 
recorded judgment of the wise statesmen who 
decreed that it had been * the pride and beast of 
America that the rights for which she contended 
were the rights of human nature.”’ : 

There is not one doctrine of the southern party 
which we deny, so far as it concerns the vital 
question of human freedom, that does not conflict 
with the declared faith of the very men who are 
vouched as their ancient teachers and guides. 

Let us see how true these propositions are. It 
is wholly in vain for politicians from the North or 
the South to discharge their anathemas against 
the historic scripture which has come down tous 
from the prophets of the past. We stand upon the 
record, and the people will not be slow to judge 
which they will choose. 

Our earliest legislative anti-slavery society was 
our first continental Congress. On the 5th of 
September, 1774, pe sought to prohibit the im- 

slaves after the Ist day of 
December, 1774, and to decree, by an article of 
their association, that they would discontinue the 
slave trade, and neither be concerned in it them- 


| selves, nor hire vessels nor sell commodities to 


such as were concerned in it. On the 19th of 
April, 1784, the first territorial report was made. 
Mr. Jefferson, of Virginia, and Mr. Chase, of 


| Maryland, were two of the three members of the 


“T understand the sense and meaning of this clause to | 
| be, thatthe power of the Congress, although competent to 


| prohibit the migration and importation, was not to be exer- 


cised with respect to the then existing States (and those 
only) until the year 1808 ; but thatthe Congress were at lib- 
erty to make such prohibition as to auy new State which 
might, in the mean time, he established ; and further, that 
from and after that period they were authorized to make 
such prohibition ns to all the States, whether new or old. 
tt will, L presume, be admitted that slaves were the persons 
intended. The word slaves was avoided probably on ac- 
count of the existing toleration of slavery, and of discord 
ancy with the principles of the Revolution, and from the 


|| consciousness of its being repugnant to the tollowing posi- 


tions in the Declaration of Ludependence : *‘ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal ; 


| that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien 


able rights ; that among them are liie, liberty, aud the pur- 
suit of happiness.’ ”’ 

Sir, these doctrines of John Jay, as they pre- 
ceded, so they will outlive, the modern doctrines 
recently declared by the successors of John Jay 
from the same chair. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman tell us 
from what authority he is reading? 

Mr. ELIOT. I amreading from what I believe 
to be an extract from Mr. Jay’s writings. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
ings is the extract taken from? 

{r. ELIOT. If the gentleman will call upon 


me by and by, I will go into the Library with | 


him, and endeavor to satisfy him. 
Mr. MAYNARD. 


speeches, 

Mr. ELIOT. The gentleman says he does not 
ask for his own benefit, but for the benefit of oth- 
ers who are ignorant. 


friend is himself quite familiar with the fact. 
in all the States of this Confederacy are pre- 


paring to inaugurate a new Administration, it is 
of some importance to determine by the record 


who the men are that mean to enforce the princi- || 


ples of the fathers, and who they are that disre- 
gard and nullify them. 


But which of Jay’s writ- | 


I was asking not for my | 
own individual benefit, but for the benefit of the | 
country, which listens with pleasure to our | 


Now, if the gentleman | 
knows where to find it, | will not stop at this | 
time to instruct these ignorant people while my | 


i} did not succeed. 


committee who made the report. By the terms 
of that report it was provided that, after 1800, 

** No slavery nor involuntary servitude should exist dn 
any of the said States, otherwise than inthe punishment of 
crimes, Whereof the party shall have been convicted to be 
personally guilty.’’ 

This report covered all cessions made and an- 
ticipated, and called for a division of the whole 
land into seventeen States, of which eight were to 
be below the falls of the Ohio, and nine above 
them. The report referred to them as ** States,”’ 
although then existing as Territories. Six States 
and sixteen merabers voted for this report, and 
three States and seven members voted against it. 
The Articles of Confederation required nine States 
to vote affirmatively, and therefore the proposition 
Mr. Jefferson, of Virginia, and 
Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina, voted in the af- 
firmative. ‘Three years after this, the ordinance 
of Nathan Dane was passed for the government 
of the Northwestern Territories, embodying the 
anti-slavery clause in the language of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. It will be remembered that, at this time, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia had not 


| ceded the territories within their boundaries to 


| prophetically called ‘* firebrands.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, at this time, when the freemen |! 


the United States. 

During this same year, 1787, the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted, and by the 
several States it was afterwards ratified. No ar- 
gument is required to prove that the statesmen 
who assumed to control the question of slavery 
in the Territories at that day were not the advo- 
cates of the principles of the Cincinnati platform, 
and could not have assented to the proposed doc- 
trines of 1860. 

By the terms of the cessions made by Georgia 
and North and South Carolina, the Territories 
ceded were to remain slave Territories; and there- 
fore, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, be- 
came slave States. But no statesman of that day 
contended that Congress had not the power to 
protect the magnificent wilderness of the North- 
west from the baleful effects of domestic slavery. 
That is the doctrine of Mr. Calhoun, and of more 
recent converts to principles which Mr. Benton 
It is one of 
the purposes of the Republican party to extin- 


| guish those firebrands forever. 


The Democratic party proposes to elect a Pres- | 
ident upon a southern platform. The Republican || 


party proposes to elect a President upon a plat- 
form that was consecrated by the founders of the 
Government, and upon principles that have been 
always recognized until desperate counsels com- 
lled revolutionary action, and political heresies 
ave come to be regarded as the truth of history. 


| the period of Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, the territorial policy initiated 
before the adoption of the Constitution in 1784, 
and recognized by the action of 1787, was main- 
tained unswervingly and unquestioned until about 

ellie ’s resolutions, in 1847. 
That policy has been confirmed by sixty-three 
years of substantial national legislation, initiated 
by the South, approved, maintained, and enforced 
by the South. But, in these latter days, we of 
the Republican party are notified that if we do 
not repudiate and abandon that doctrine which 
lies at the foundation of our political organiza- 
tion, and especially if we shall make the doctrine 
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incarnatein a Re publican Pre sident, we mustcarry 
on the Government, if we can, without the coun- 
tenance of southern men. 

Now, sir, it is 


a fact that, by nearly all the | 


leading statesmen, and by every political Admin- | 


istration, without a single exception, down to that 
which preceded the Administration of Mr? Buch- 


anan, the policy of intervention for freedom was | 


enforeed. Nomancan disprove that proposition. 
The written history of the Government declares its 
truth. In some form or other, the right of Con- 
gress to act inthe Territorics towards the restric- 
tion of buman slavery will be found to have been 
asserted. Before 1820, this policy had been settled, 
and the constitutional power upon which it rested 
had been repeatedly recognized. And in that year 
the comprgmise which the South advocated, and 
which the North resisted at first and then yielded 
to, was effected, under which Missouri became a 
State 

In 1798 the importation of slaves from abroad 
into the southern ‘Territories was forbidden. 

In 1803 the Territory of Indiana was forbid- 
den to hold slaves. 

In 1804 restrictive legislation was ap lied to the 
Territory now included in the State of een. 

I do not propose to defend the pone upon 
which the Missouri line was established in 1820. 
It was one of the compremises which the North 


made for the sake of peace, but out of which no | 


permanent peace has come. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
have declaimed with earnestness, and with appear- 
ance of sincerity, against whatthey call the aggres- 
sions of the North; but they fail to show upon 
what historic ground these charges rest. From the 
heginning, the men of the North and of the great 
West, which New England blood and northern 
institutions have so largely contributed to form, 
have been opposed to the extension of human 
slavery. Within their States they have protected 
their own citizens, especially since the act of 1850 
made legislation necessary, by such Jaws as they 
judged sufficient for the purpose. Whether at 
any time any provision of any law infringed in 
any respect upon the Federal Constitution, or 


the laws fairly passed by Congress, by virtue of 


powers conferred upon it, has always and every- 
where among us been held a fit subject for judicial 
decision. Upona properease legitimately brought 
before our courts, there never, within my knowl- 
edge, has been hesitation on the part of northern 


judges to meet and to decide upon the binding 


force of any statute whose constitutional founda- 
tion had been called in question. The liberty laws 
of Massachuscttsand of other New England States 


have been invoked in the discussions we have 


listened to, and their provisions made the sybject | 


of fierce and angry comment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the tribunal before 
which I choose to maintain the right of Massa- 
chusetts to enact any laws that are found upon 
her records. That Commonwealth is not to be 
brought to the bar of Congress to answer for her 
legislation. But what I mean to say is this—and 
because it is an answer to the charge of aggres- 
sion, I find it within the line of my argument to 
say it—that the example was set by southern 
States of passing State laws ta protect 8 muthern 
institutions and southern citizens. ‘They have no 
right to criticise in that respect the action of the 
North. But, sir, when the courts of the South 
are open, as those of the North always are, tothe 
freest inquiry and the fullest latitude of examina- 
tion; when the rights of free discussion and of free 
speech are acknowledged, not by word of mouth, 


but in deed and truth, it will be time enough for | 
us to compare and to contrast with them our sev- | 


eral laws. But whether a particular State law is 
wisely or unwisely enacted at the South or at the 


North, there is ne logic nor common sense in say- | 


ing that thereby the institutions of other States 
are attacked. The legislation of each State is for 
the citizens of that State, and those who bring 
themselves within its jurisdiction. ; 


fut itis said that men in the free States read 


and write, and discuss questions of human free- | 


dom, and hold public meetings, and pass resolu- 
tions; and that the free press spreads before the 
world the arguments advanced to prove that men 
of whatsoever color are to be regarded as men, 


. 


a oa 


and not as the beasts that perish. So they do. 
So they always have. Sot ey always will. 

’ The right of free discussion is claimed in every 
State within our Confederacy. The exercise of 
that right must, perhaps of necessity, be affected, 
qualified, coutrolled, ina degree, by the character 
of the social or domestic institutions within the 
State. Ifa southern Legislature judge it to be un- 


_ safe, conducive to insurrectionary violence, to per- 


mit me to declare publicly within that State the 
opinions which I hold upon the subject of slavery, 


and shall pass a law prohibiting such discussion | 


vithin that State, [ have no right to violate that 
law. 
extent controlled. Ifa northern Legislature, for 
reasons of State policy or necessity, should pro- 
hibit the dissemination of doctrines subversive of 
the laws of God, to that extent the right of free 
speech would also be controlled. But if, in a 
northern State,aman should disobey, claiming that 


the law itself was in violation of his constitutional || 


rights, he would act at his peril, but it would&be 
a peril under the law. He might discuss its con- 
stitutionality with perfect safety. Ifthe law were 
sustained, punishment would follow his offense. 
That he would expect. If not sustained, his right 
of free speech would be vindicated. No gentleman 


| will say, I think, that a like security would be af- 


forded in a southern State. Well, sir, let it be so. 
Forbid discussion by law, if it be thought best; 
punish discussion by summary administration of 
Lynch law, if you will; deny, if you choose, all 
appeals by which the constitutionality of prohib- 
itory laws may be tested. But that must exhaust 
your power, and more than exhaust the rightful 
exercise of any power under the law. But you 
cannot be permitted to control free discussion 
within the limits of a free State, nor have you 
any right to hold that discussion aggressive. 
Why, sir, the institutions of frecdom are not 


| discussed more fearlessly and boldly and uncom- 


promisingly at the North than the practices of 
slavery are atthe South. TI have a letter before 
me, published by Colonel Jacobs in a Maryland 
paper, to which | intended tomake reference. He 


discusses what he calls the ** white slavery”? of | 


the free States. No one objects toit. Let the 


‘holy institution,”’ the ** ordinance of God,”’ be | 
Let the curse of labor—of free white | 


discussed. 


labor—be exposed. But while the southern slave- 


holder talks, the northern freeman will not remain | 


dumb. . 

Sir, the Missouri compromise was the result of 
a political contest, in which the South gained a 
victory—as she always has—by the faithless ac- 
tion of northern men. But when Missouri had 
been gained, and Arkansas was secured, and all 
the benefits derived to the South which that line 
had promised, nothing was left to freedom but 
the unsettled regions of Nebraska and Kansas. 
The wicked attempt to take from the free laborer 
the right to live upon that soil, and to work for 
himself and for his children without the contact 
and the taint of slave labor at his side, was an 
aggression upon the North, and a the free 
institutions of the land, which stands out in un- 
approachable meanness upon the annals of our 
congressional history. No wonder that, from the 
political turmoil of that legislation, the Republican 
party sprang into existence. One leading ides 
compelled its formation. Such has been the ease 
at all times. Parties cannot be forced into life. 
They grow themselves out of events, and because 
the people call for them. 

So a hee been with every party formed since 
the foundation of ourGovernment. The Federal- 


ist, the Democratic, the National Republican, the | 
Whig, the Free Democratic, the Anti-Masonic, 


the American, and now the Republican, have 
rested mainly, each in turn, upon one distinctive 

rinciple. When a party has gained power, and 
os the responsibility of conducting the Govern- 


/ment, it must adopt a certain course of policy. 
| The platform of the Republican party is simple, 


| comprehensive, and national. 


It prepoees to re- 
strict slavery, and to administer the Government 


| upon principles nationalized by its ablest states- 


men. Democratic success is slavery extension. 
The Kansas bill of Judge Doveras, and the Dred 
Scott decision of Judge Taney, cover the ground. 


| We have been asked, why should we restrict sla- 


It is plain enough that free speech is that | 
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/ again: because it is wrong in itself; 


| within its present limits, and it must die. 
well; letit die. Why should we contribut 


| remain where it now is, the terrible irony of »)/ 


|| what the North has to do with slavery, Tj. 


| be concise and brief. 


| will give undue and oppressive political power to 


| South! 


justly brings our nation into reproach; bee 
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very? Theanswer has been given over 


and Ove r 
because i 
is the source of wrong in others; because it j 

. r ‘i8 a 


blight upon the land which tolerates it: because jt 
. ,’ « sec l 


] , k AUse jf 
Constitution and ¢} : 
ait 


is against the spirit of our 
You Say, restrain slayer, 


policy of its framers. 
rent 
our substance to preserve its life? But you s = 
further, with singular inconsistency, let us sheen 
what has the North to do with slavery; why de 
you discuss it in pulpit and in pew and in pai : 
in senate and in street? If it is a curse, jt 
us and not you. 
Stop there. If you are content to 


yar ry 


afl; ts 


let slays ry 


ie 


question might go without rebuke. But you ar 
not. You press it upon us. Senator oe 
opens the Territory; Judge Taney carries j) the 
ers President Buchanan forbids us to say h 
must come out. And yet you demand to kj, 
territorial policy of the new Democracy op Ds to 
the North the whole question of slavery, W 
must discuss it. You demand to know what tj 
North has to do with slavery. . 

In the time remaining to me, my answer mys 
L had hoped to discuss; 


. ° s 
subject more at length. Sir, slavery extensi 


a 


the new States, to be exerted against the interes, 
of every free State. Why should the non-slayy. 
holding States consent that new States should | 
made from free territory, where five slaves s}; 
represent three free men in political power? T) 


|, inequality of representation is now great enough, 


We are now the official associates of twenty gep- 
tlemen, and more that that, whose chairs wo 
be vacant here if it were not for the slaves of t 
The honorable gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Crarx] referred some time ago to {| 

fact that he represented on this floor the most 
wealthy constituency in the country. His « 

stituents own ships, and houses, stocks, manu- 
facturjng establishments, mines, and banks. But 
they own no negroes; and therefore their prop- 
erty cannot give to them political power. W th 
$1,000,000 in property, not one vote the mon 
is created! The humblest and poorest freeman 
wields as great political power at the North as th 
man who counts by millions his vast possessions. 
One slaveholder, with $1,000,000 invested in slay 
erre oee the human chattels at $1,000 
each—will rv peo the political power of six 
hundred men besides himself! That is to say— 
politically—this slaveholding millionaire repr- 
sents quite a village of free white men * rolled 


i 


|| into one.”’ 


Now, sir, we of the North can see no reason 


| why this unjust inequality should be incr ased 
| by the creation from free territory of slave States. 
| When the subject of * equalization of represent: 


ation’’ was first considered in the constitutional 


| convention, Mr. Martin, of Maryland, in dis- 


cussing this three fifths question, said: 


“As five slaves, inthe apportionment of Representatives, 


| were reckoned as equal to three freemen, suc!) a perii's 
| sion amounted to an encouragement of the slave tra 
| Slaves weakened the Union, which the other parts wer 


| therefore, unreasonable. 


bound to protect; the privilege of importing thm Ws, 
Such a feature in the Constitt 
tion was inconsistent with the principles of the Revolution, 
and dishonorable to the American character.” 


Mr. Mason, during the same discussion, I 
marked that— 


‘* Slavery discourages art and manufactures. 
despise labor when performed by slaves. They prevent 
immigration of whites who really enrich and strengthes 4 
country. They produce a pernicious effect on manne 
Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring 
the judgment of Heaven on a country.” 


“he poor 


Upon what fair ground are northern men 
voked to withhold discussion? How can 
argued that the North has nothing to do wit! 
slavery when the Democracy of the South wows 
carry Slavery into all the Territories, to be at son 
future day organized into slave States with 
political power now guarantied to them * 

Mr. Chairman, the extension of slavery into" 
Territories will drive outfrom them free -: 


But free labor comes mainly from the free States 
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Th ir men and women desire no contact with the 
lave or with the labor of the slave. To dishonor 
iahor is todegrade them. ‘This thing must not be 
d ae . and it cannot be done unless faithless coun- 
cils and timid men shall make another compro- 
mise and secure for the interests of freedom an- 
ther defeat. F ai 
“sir, the free States own the land within the 

Pils . : - ‘¢ 
Territories in common with the South. But if 
free labor 1s driven out, the value of their lands is 
= atly reduced; the standard of edueation falls; 
‘he material interests of the people decline, and 
-heir moral condition is lowered. 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Love] said the other day, as I find his argument 
r ported: 

« But I propose to test this moral question by another 
rule. [hold it to be true that the best rule by which to 
- jae of the moral condition of any people, is the facilities 
‘vhieh that people have for religious instruction. Now, 
oar As uppose that the correctness of this rule will not be 
a eouted; for it is the rule upon which is tounded every 
ofort to evangelize the world.” 

Well, sir, let us apply that rule for a single 
momeat. 1 wish that I had time to do so thor- 
oughly. In one small county in Massachusetts— 
Hampshire county—where the total population, 
as given by Mr. DeBow, was, in 1850, less than 
thirty-six thousand, white and colored, it appears 
from a report recently published by the American 
Board of Commissioners of the Foreign Mission 
Society, that the contributions to the American 
Board from that one county during the past year 
were $6,219 40. 

During the same time, from fourteen slave 
States, including the District of Columbia, the 
contributions to the same board are stated to be 
68,121 63; that is to say, the single county con- 
tributed to that cause within $1,903as much as all 
those States! Facilities for instruction are best 
determined by meee penne 

In a volume which I find in our congressional 
library, purporting to be written by the Rev. 
Mr. ‘Tower, the author inserts an extract from a 
report drawn up by a southern ecclesiastical body. 
Here is that testimony: 

“The influence of the negroes upon the moral and reli- 
givus interests of the whites is destructive in the extreme. 
We cannot go into special detail. It is unnecessary. We 

I . . , a . 

make our appeal to universal experience. Weare chained 
toaputrid carcass! It sickens and destroys us. We have 
a millstone hanging about the neck of our society, to sink 
us deep in the sea of vice. Our children are corrupting 
from their infancy, norcan we preventit. Many an anxious 
parent, like the missionaries in foreign lands, wishes his 
in 
{ 

\ 





lren could be brought beyond the reach of the corrupt- 
1g influence of the depraved heathen. 
vce confined to mere childhood. 
tremendous. But it follows into youth, into manhood, 
and intoold age. And when we come directly into contact 
with their depravity in the management of them, then come 
temptations, and provocations, and trials that unsearchable 
grace only can enable us toendure, In all our intercourse 
with them, we are undergoing a process of intellectual and 
ioral deterioration ; and it requires almost superhuman 


ellorts to maintain a high standing either for intelligence 
or piety.”? 


Nor is this influ- 
If that were all, it would 


l offer now, as bearing upon the moral and po- 
liucal aspect of this*question of slavery exten- 
sion, the following statistical proofs. But first, 
let me refer to the language used by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Love:] 

* As to the other point, whether slavery is a political 
evil, | hold it to be legitimately discussable. Not that Con- 
#ress has any power over it, but because, as yet, we are 
cluzens of @ common country, and should consult together 
ina proper temper and spirit as to what is best for us as a 
hation. If, upon a full investigation of the facts, we of the 
South should become satisfied that slavery is a great polit- 
teal evil. it would be our duty, as patriots and good citi- 
zens, to get clear of it as soon as possible. What is a polit- 
ileal evil? [have given this subject some reflection, sir; 
and the best definition which I can fix in my mind is, that 
4 political evil is something which, from its very nature, 
Must impair our national reputation abroad, or diminish our 
material strength at home.” 

That is a fair and manly statement; and I am 
content with the definition of what is a ‘* political 
evil,”’ and earnestly commend the fullest investi- 
g2tion of the facts. 

dere is a statement taken from DeBow’s Cen- 
sus, by Mr. Tower. It concerns Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, What cause has operated to ele- 
vate the one, and to depress the material strength 
of the other? If slavery has thus affected a Com- 
monwealth like Virginia, which was the ** Old Do- 
ee. where God has lavished with unsparin 
em His richest gee of climate and of soil an 
of inland stream, has not the North something to 
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say when the master would lead his slave inte our 


| common lands? 


Pennsylvania eontains.............0. 46,000 * sé 

Both, at firet, were slave States. 

Virginia has a shore line of six hundred and fifty-four 
miles. Pennsylvania has ocean access through a river and 
bay channel. 

White Population. 


Pennsylvania. Virginia. 
iin cacia ees ate wath ime uae 424,099 442,115 
DGS adres ss Ries cat cakene on 586,094 514.280 
Poke yaa ke dss Kode sees «+. 1,017,094 603,087 
Re cadhonbas Voces eeee.csecee 1,309,900 694,300 
1840..... sc tabeereed i onecen een 1,676,115 740,053 
DE aidshn nh bes a daie sean kena 894,800 


What has produced this result? 
There are in Pennsylvania 8,623,619 acres of improved | 
land. In Virginia there are 10,360,135 acres. 

The average yield per acre in Virginia is not one half 
that of Pennsylvania. 


The average wheat crop in Pennsylvania is 15 bushels || 
| per acre; and in Virginia 7 bushels. 


The average corn crop in Pennsylvania is 20 bushels ; | 
and in Virginia 18 bushels. 

The average rye crop in Pennsylvania is 14 bushels ; and 
in Virginia 5 bushels. 

The relative value of land is what must be expected | 
from these facts. 

The value of the improved lands in Pennsylvania is 
$407 876,099 ; and in Virginia, $216 401,543. 

The ten million acres in Virginia are worth little more 
than half the eight million in Pennsylvania. 

Private property owned in Pennsylvaniais $729,144,390: | 
and in Virginia, $391 ,646,430. 

I now offer some facts respecting sixtecn free 
States, containing an area of six hundred and 
twelve thousand six hundred square miles, and 
fifteen slave States, containing an area of cight 
hundred and fifty-one thousand four hundred and 
fifty square miles. | 

These facts are collected, in part, from Mr. De- 

> : " : 
Bow’scensus, and in part from Mr. Helper’s book, | 
which certainly contains much statistical informa- | 
tion illustrating the question we are discussing: 


SIXTEEN FREE &TATES. # FIFTEEN SLAVE STATES. 
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The following facts are taken from original let- 
ters, which will be found in Helper’s Crisis, and 
concern ning cities at the North and South, mn 
1856-57: 

NORTHERN CITIES. 


Wealth 





Name. Population. Wealth. percapita. 

New York....... 700,000 | $511,740,492 | 8731 
Philadelphia...... 500,000 325,000,000 650 

ES 165,000 249,162,500 

Broeklyn ........ 295,000 95,800 440 
Cincinnati........ 210,000 88,810,734 | 

CRICARO ..ccccccs 112,000 171,600,009 | 
Providence ...... 60,000 58,064,516 | 

DOIN oiccnnieve 90,000 45,474,476 | 





New Bedford .... 


21,000 27,047,600 


SOUTHERN CITIES. 


Baltimore...... -+| 250,000 | g102,053,859 | g4os | 
New Orleans ....| 175,000 | 91,188,195 521 
Bt, Loess cs s.<<c | 140,000 63,000,000 | 450 
Charieston....... | 60,000 36,197,751 | 602 | 
Louisville ....... } 70,000 31,500,000 | 450 | 
Richmond ....... 40,000 20,143,520 503 | 
DOOR inc. bce wes 17,000 12,000,000 | 705 | 
Savannah........ 25,000 11,999,015 480 
Wilmington ..... 10,000 7,850,100 | 785 
| 


But, Mr. Chairman, if free labor is driven ovt 
from the Territories, and slave labor occupies its 
place, slave laws must be enacted to protect that 
labor and its owner. 

In that fact the North is deeply interested. Th» 
free colored citizens of northern States eanne 
travel in southern States without danger of im 
prisonment and sale. 1 know not whether this is 
true in all the slave States; but I believe it to be so- 

[ have had occasion, quite recently, to know 
something of the laws of Maryland in this respect. 


| A free colored citizen of Massachusetts was im- 


prisoned there for traveling through the State with- 
out the proofs of his freedom upon his person, He 
was at the mercy of the law. After an imprison- 
ment of two months, upon payment by his friends 
of the costs of his imprisonment into the treas 
ury of Maryland, he was released. While in jail, 
some friend induced the British consul to inter- 


fere for him under the belief that the man himself 


Population. 
White..... acveccleeeeee “WO scisvesinees 6,184,477 | 
Negroes.......... 196,116 Free black........ 228,138 | 
eS ae 3,200,364 || 
1855. || 
Tonnage..... es 4,252,615 Tonnage....... 855,511 
Exports........#167,520,693 Exports........$107,480,688 
Imports........$236,847,810 Imports........ $24,586,528 


Annual Product—1850. 
Manufactures. .$842,586,058 Manufactures. .$165,413,027 








was asubjectof Great Britain, But the man, not 


| knowing that the paw of the British lion was a 


sure defense, while the talon of the American eagh 
closed upon the victim, asserted his true citizen- 


|| ship, and remained in prison until the laws were 


| vindicated and the prison door was opened. 


| 


| 


| Nortlf cannot prevent it, 
| tosee whatthe North hastodo withslavery. Why, 


This may be necessary; it may be right; the 
Ba surely itis mot hard 
sir, we have everything to do with it, if the doc 
trines of Mr. Buchanan and the southern Demoe 
racy are to be enforced. And because their doc 
trines are claimed to be true; because it is th 
purpose of that party, which now holds the powe 
of this Government, to enforce those doctrines, i! 
they are permitted to retain that power, this Ki 
publican party is here now in Congress, and be- 
fore the people, to declare what are the constitu 
tional rights of freedom, and what must be the 
constitutional restraints of slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party, from the 
necessities of the case, must succeed, if it be not 
faithless to itself. ‘The southern Democracy will 
not be content until they have driven to the wall! 
the entire conservative element upon which they 
have heretofore relied at the North. Every step 
they take, every arrogant demand they make, 


| every new claim of right they institute and con- 


acres of land..$30,080,000 
valued at....1,112,138,136 
per acre..... 36 97 


acres of land. ,#32,450,560 | 
valued at..... 98,800,636 
per acre,..... 3 


& 


Invested...... 430,240,051 Invested....... $95,029,879 | | 
Operatives..... 780,576 Operatives..... 161,733 
1857. 
| Miles of railroads.....17,855 Miles of railroads......6,859 | 
1855. 
Bank capital. . .$230,100,340 Bank capital. ..$102,079,000 
Whole Postage. | 
Collected........$4,670,725 Collected........ $1,553,198 | 
Cost of mails.... 2,608,295 Cost of mails..... 2,385,953 | 
Balance in favor ~ Balance against 7 | 
of Department.$2,062,430 Department.... $832,755 | 
Massachusetts— Alabama— 
receipts........ «$532,184 receipts .... +++. -§104,514 | 
COSt..ccececcceee 153,09) COBE. ccccccccccce 226,816 | 
New York— Georgia— | 
receipts...... «+ «1,383,157 receipts ......... 149,063 || 
COSt...ceccccseee 481,410 COST... eeeeeeeees 216,003 || 
Pennsylvania— South Carolina— i| 
receipts......... 583,013 receipts ......... . 91,600 
COlb.cesseccesees Blue COM cccccvsccsces IGBRIG | 
1850. | 
Public schools..... 62,483 Public schools....... 18,507 | 
Teachers...... 200 72,621> Teachers ........... 19,307 
Serer 2,769,901 Pupils....... eccccce cJOlgon 
Public libraries.... 14,911 Public libraries...... 695 
OS aa 3,888,234 Books ..........00- -649,577 | 
1850. 

Newspapers and periodicals Newspapers and periodicals || 
published. .......... 1,790 PUblighed... 060 cesces 704 
Copies yearly... .334,146,281 Copies yearly...... 1,038,693 | 

Natire While Adults—1850. 
eee 248,725 Mliterate.......... 493,026 
Population.......13,233,670 Population........ 6,184,477 
Charches, value. $67,773,477 Churches, value. $21,674,581 
1856. 
Patents issued........1,929 Patents issued......... - 268 
Contributions—1855. 

Bible cause........$319,667 Bible cause..... «++ $68,195 
Tract cause..,..... 131,972 Tract cause......... 24,725 
Missions .......... 502,174 Missions......... eo» 101,934 | 
Colonization.....,. 51,930 Colonization........ 27,618 | 

Tazres—18545. | 
New York— North Carolina— 


tend for, drives from their support an army of 
men at the North, and disconcerts and embarrass- 
es at the South more than venture at the present 
time to express their opinions openly. Why, sir, 
if every slave could be put afar off, so that no dis- 
cussion could reach his ear, and free discussion 
could be had, let us come among you, and stand 
upon your hill-sides, as you may stand on Ply- 
mouth rock, to announce and to discuss and to 
demonstrate political truths, and it would not be 
a twelvemonth before, in nearly every southern 
State, our Republican party would find moré sup- 
porters than the Democracy of 1560 will find in 
its most favored northern State. 

Mr. Chairman, it “has been declared here, by 
some of the ablest speakers from the South, that 
the success of our party—which seeks to do noth- 
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ing that may not be clearly done within the pre- 
tection and under the authority of that Constitu- 
tion which they profess to admire and venerate— 


will compel them to withdraw from this Union of | 


sovereign States. I have no desire to discuss a 
statement which always when made assumes the 
attitude of a threat. But do you not see, gentle- 
men, that to make such threat is to render certain 
of success, beyond the peradventure of defeat, the 
party you threaten? The Republican party pro- 
poses to ascertain whether the Union 1s not strong 
enough to sustain an Administration which will 
rest upon the theory of our Constitution, and upon 
the foundation which the fathers laid. 

You may shatter, if you can, this fair fabric of 
our freedom; you may make desolate the temple, 
and strike down the statue; but the terrible re- 
sponsibility shall rest upon yourselves. 

In the earlier ages of the world, within one of 
the old temples of Memnon,a colossal statuc had 
been erected; and it was said that daily, in the 
morning, asthe raysof the sun fellupon the unage, 
sounds of sweet music went from it to inspirit 
and to encourage the votaries at the shrine. But 
an Egyptian king caused the statue to be shat- 
tered and the music to be hushed, that he might 
find whence the strains proceeded, and whether 
the priests within the temple had not deceived the 
people, Sir, upon this land our fathers reared 
their temple, and within it the colossal statue of 
liberty has stood. Notin the morning alone, but 
at high noon and at sect of sun, day after day, 
sounds of heavenly harmony have gone from it, 
calling upon the oppressed and downtrodden to 
come and to be free. Rueée hands have been laid 
upon that temple; hard southern blows have fallen 
upon the statue; but when, if ever, the power 
shall come that will shatter the edifice and lay 
the colossal image low, in order that the mystery 
of the music may be revealed, it will be found, I 
believe, in the providence of God, that other hands 
willrebuild and reconsecrate them both; but no 
Washington, nor Jefferson, nor Madison, nor 
Hamilton, nor such like artificers, will be commis- 
sioned for the work, until that institution, which 


dishonors man and debases labor and steals from | 
the stooping brow the sweat which should earn | 


his bread, shall be forever overthrown. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. JENKINS, 
OF VMRGINIA, : 
In rue House or Representatives, 
April 26, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whple on the | 


state of the Union— 


Mr. JENKINS said: 


Mr. Cuainman: I have heretofore invariably | 


confined my remarks to existing subjects of legis- 


‘ : : a fi 
lation legitimately before this body for legislative | 


action. And even now, sir, I do not propose to 
avail myself of the latitude of debate allowed in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, to discuss irrelevant matters, as 1s often | 


done by members of this House; for, sir, the 


state of the Union is the very subject upon which | 


I propose to speak, definitely and pertinently, if 
I can. 

We have all seen the time, sir, when the state 
of the Union, so far at least as affected the ques- 


tion of its perpetuity, did net occasion a single | 


erturbed thought to any one individual within the 
finite of the Republic. But now, sir, we know it to 
furnish a subject of scrious and anxious contem- 

lation for millions, whose apprehensions for its 
integrity and preservation I trust may not be too 
well founded. 


ciples it will be administered. We, of the South, 


cessful in obtaining control of this Government, 
including the Chief Executive office, such a state 


of things would serieusly impair our rights and | 
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| marshals and deputy marsha 
their political faith that the law itself is uncon- | 


southern Opposition. 
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threaten the permanency of our institutions. On 


| the other hand, the Republicans affect to believe 
that the prolonged ascendency of the Democratic | 


party would inflict just such calamities upon the 
people, and their institutions, of the North. 

It will then be in the most natural order of the 
subject to consider— P 


1. Would the triumph of the Republican a 


in the next presidential contest furnish the South 
with ground for serious apprehension and alarm? 

2. Would the continued ascendency of the Dem- 
ecratic party furnish the North with just ground 
for similar apprehension ? 


In considering the former of these propositions, | 


we must first notice the fact that the North is in 
a majority in this Government Having a ma- 


| jority of States, there isnecessarily a majority of 
| northern Senators in the other wing of the Capi- 
tol; and having a majority of representative pop- | 
| ulation, there 1s a consequent northern majority 
| of Representatives upon this floor. 


And when, 


as in the case supposed, you shall clect a Repub- 


lican President, it will almest inevitably follow | 


that the same manifestation of popular sentiment 
will convert the present northern majority in this 
body into a purely Republican majority; and it 
is but fair to presume that it wall ay | accom- 
plish the same result in the Senate. In 

is the avowed object of the Republican party. 
Then, sir, with a Republican President, a Repub- 
lican Senate, and a Republican House, we will 


| witness the administration of the Government 
| upon the principles of the Republican party. And 


what are they? Without stopping at this time to 
enunciate them in the full and exact phraseology 
of the various editions of its platforms, and with- 
out meaning to be so illiberal as to make the ex- 
treme views of some of the Republican party the 
common standard of measurement for all the mem- 
bers of your organization, yet your whole creed, 
and all your principlesanay be comprised in a nut- 


| shell—antagonism to the institution of negro slavery. 


This is the Alpha and Omega—the beginning 
and the end. Upon this principle of hostility to 
the institutions of one section of the Confederacy, 
the other section proposes to administer the Gov- 
ernment. Sir, this preposition of itself is so 
startling, so alarming, that any specification of its 


| foreboding evils seems almost unnecessary, in or- 


der to stamp it in the minds of fair men and good 


| citizens with the seal of condemnation. 


One of the first, most direct, and immediate 


|| evils which the South would be called upon to 
| endure, would be the loss of millions of her prop- 
| erty. 
| sands and hundreds of theusands with impunity. 
| How many of them, do you suppose, would be 


Her slaves could cross the border by thou- 


returned, under the operation of the fugitive slave 
law, when your Federal Executive, whose dut 
it would be to see it poe | executed, and his 


stitutional, null, and void? This idea needs no 
elaboration. It is certain that vast multitudes of 
slaves would flock across the border when the 
news and excitement of the election of a Repub- 
lican President should reach them. 

Mr. KILGORE. 


and the southern Opposition are disposed to favor 
the emancipation of all the slaves? 

Mr. JENKINS. Nobody in my country was 
ever so stupid as to make that charge against the 
The fact that the Repub- 
lican party, or a large portion of it, is friendly to 
the emancipation of the slave population, either 
by force or persuasion brought to bear on their 
owners, is well known to the slaves themselves. 


| Nor will I deny that our speeches and conversa- 

There is no denying the fact, Mr. Chairman, |! 
that we are rapidly approaching a crisis in the his- |, 
tory of the Republic; a crisis which must culmi- | 
nate for weal or woe in a few brief months; for | 
within that time, it must be decided into whose | 
hands the control of the Federal Government will | 
pass for the next four years, and upon what prin- | 


tions, which our slaves have chanced to overhear, 
may have been partially the means of dissemina- 


that nature a profound secret among erghé million 
people. 
Mr. KILGORE. Were not southern men and 


| the southern press the only sourcé of information 


believe that, should the Republican party be suc- || to the slave pe ulation ? 


Mr. JENKINS. They were not. One great 
source of information of that character to our 
slaves was thatof the emissaries sent among them 
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| by a portion of the Republican 


| impossible for information to reach the 


| of some of the party of the gentleman from Indi. 


| Mason and Dixon’s line. 








s, hold it as part of | 


Does not the condition of | 
facts referred to by the gentleman result from the | 
| charges of southern men that the Republicans 
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: party. I have 
been an eye-witness to that fact; for [ have go, 
more than one of those fanatics incarcerated re 
our jails for tampering with the slave population 
Mr. ASHMORE. With the permission cae 
gentleman from Virginia, I will suggest to an 
gentleman from Indiana that some of our tee 
can read and write. I hope he will bear that : 
mind, - 


Mr. KILGORE. 


However that may be, it is 


Slave 
through the post offices; because postmast: _ 
vigilant, Seuth, to see that nothing of that hind 
takes place. 

Mr. JENKINS. If it does not reach them jn 
this way, it is not for want of effort on the aon 


ana to convey information through this channe| 

Mr. ASHMORE. The retort of my frie, 
from Virginia makes it unnecessary for nye to 
reply to the observation of the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. JENKINS. LIrepeat, Mr. Chairman, that 
with the idea which the slaves of the South hay. 
of the Republican party, followed up by the known 
triumph of that party in a presidential contest: 


| believing, and properly so, that to set foot in q 
eed, this || 


free Statg would then be practical emancipation, 


| who can say, sir, what multitudes would not es. 
cape, of whom, in all human probability, not one 


would ever be returned under the operation of the 
fugitive slave act. Sir, to intrust the execution 
of this law te a Republican President would be 

ractically moving he border of Canada down to 
So far as this single 
evil goes, disunion itself could hardly be worse; 
for in the Union we would be oncrously taxed to 
support a Government which would give us no 
protection; while out of the Union the same taxes 
would furnish us with a border line of forts, 
troops, and sentries, which, together with the reg- 
ulation of our commerce and intercourse with the 
North, would do much to prevent the escape of 
our slaves. 

But great as would be the intrinsic loss of prop- 
erty which the South would have to endure, in 
case the administration of this Government should 
pass into the hands of the Republican party, its 


| collateral results would inflict a still more deadly 


and fatal blow upon the institution of slavery in the 
border States; for it is apparent that when the loss 


| of any considerable number in these States should 


demonstrate the insecurity of slave property in 
the border States, that species of property would 
at once be taken where it would be more secure. 
In other words, sir, those slaves who did not run 
away would be taken further South to prevent 
their doing so in the future. And thus Virginia, 
now the largest slaveholding State in the Union, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, would soon 
be divested of the institution of slavery. And 
this, too, would be a result much more rapid in 
its accomplishment than we mightat first suppose. 
There might, indeed, remain, in the geographical 
centers of these States, or in some other localities, 


| which, from peculiar causes, would be difficult of 


egress for the absconding slave population, some 
vestige of the institution, but it would be scarcely 
worthy of the name. 

I shall now proceed to consider still another 
calamity which the success of the Republican 
party would bring upon the South. 

I mean, sir, that which would grow out of the 
distribution of the patronage of this Government 
thropghout the South by a Republican President. 
It is manifest, sir, that then, more than ever here- 
tofore, though much the case with all parties, this 
patronage would be distributed so as to tend t 
foster and strengthen the party which dispensed 
it. Under a Republican President, then, every 
office in the South to be filled by Executive ap- 


| pointment, would be bestowed upon those pro- 
ting the knowledge of that fact ameng them. It || 
is absurd to expect that we could keep a fact of | 


fessing the same political faith with the party con 
ferring it. Every newly-appointed Federal judge, 
every district attorney, every United States mor 
shal, and their deputies, every custom-house of 
ficer, every postmaster, every officer of every 
description, with the long retinue of their em- 
ployés—all would be Republicans. I trust I shal! 
not be met, at this point, in the’mind of any hon- 
tst, unsuspecting southern heart, with the ou, 
geation that Republicans enough could not be he 
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in the South to fill all these offices. Sir, you would 
there, as you would all the world over, find plenty 
of those Who are willing to receive the thirty 
pieces of silver. 

hut you would find plenty of the materiel, which 
the magic influence of patronage would easily con- 
yert into any form you might desire. You would 
find in the South, as everywhere else, human 
nature in its best and its worst forms, and in every 
ntermediate degree; and unless the people of the 
South are radically different from the great broth- 
»rhood of humanity, you would find there poverty 
not always accompanied with the virtue to resist 
‘ meenens wealth not always free from cupidity; 
nro 

y, gratify its propensities; and, last of all, you 
would find ambition and ability not always gov- 
erned by principle. 

Who will say that, from these fruitful seeds, 
wnded and fostered with care, and enriched with 
the patronage of millions, there would not spring 
up the germ of a Republican party in the very heart 
of the South; armed with the forms of law and the 


administration of the Federal Government; sowing | 


jissensions in our very midst; dividing our people, 
distracting our counsels, and paralyzing our ener- 
cies, until it would be too late for resistence? Is 
this a fancy sketch? If it be not literally true to 
the life, then does the history of the human race, 
from its primal period to this hour, belie itself ; 
‘hen does the relation of cause and effect cease to 
exist. Ifthe events of the future, in case the Re- 
publican party predominates, do not verify this 
result, why, then, y6u had as well abandon negro 
slavery, at all events; for you may be sure the 
Ethiopian will change his skin, and the leopard 
his spots. 

But, sir, [must pass*o another point. The next 
extremity to which the South would be reduced 


would be to witness the whole moral weight of | 


this Government at home and abroad throughout 
the world thrown into the scale against the institu- 
tionof southern slavery. Every organ and mouth- 


plenipotentiary down to the humblest consul, 
whose salary is his ** fees,’’ would be giving forth 
a constant utterance of denunciations against sla- 
very, and styling it, in the language of your last 


presidenual platform, ‘slavery, like polygamy, 


twinrelic of barbarism;’’and asouthern gentleman | 


making his appearance ata European court would 
ve received by your Republican minister very 
much as he would receive the patriarch of.Utah. 

Sir, [have not time to consider this point as I 
could wish, and to show in detail what the institu- 
ton of slavery would suffer from having the whole 
ioral weight of the Government throughout the 
civilized world pressing down upon it. 
which would eventually follow in its wake will be 
obvious to all upon reflection. 

I come now, sir, to speak of still another alarm- 
ig danger which the success of the Republican 
party forebodes. I mean, sir, that the legislative 
power of this Government would be turned, with 
all ts batteries—not only open, but masked— 
agaist southern slavery. One of these, sir, is the 
Republican doctrine of prohibiting slavery in all 
the Territories of the Union, present and pro- 
spective, by congressional legislation, even though 
the people of the Territories might desire to have 
the institution. Another is, the admission of no 
more-slave States. I take it that no Republican 
on this floor, m good standing and ‘ full commu- 
nion”’ with his party, will deny either of these 
propositions to be Republican doctrine. 
have not time to dwell on these two propo- 
Sitrons; and, indeed, it is the more unnecessary, 
»ecause the same ground has been traveled over 
80 often heretofore in discussions upon the ques- 
on of slavery; and also, because their effects 
would not be so immediate as those which would 
ow from other parts of Republican policy. But 

only give expression to the universal sentiment 
of the South on this subject when I say that we 
would regard the enforcement of this doctrine 
‘sunst the South as leading ultimately to her cer- 
tain destruction. 

Vow, sir, in case of the supposed success of 
the Republican party, what refuge has the South 
from the ills which such a state of things would 
bring upon her? Will she find security behind 


You might not, indeed, find | 


them in the shape and guise of Republicans atfirst, || is fully meant by that expression we shall, per- 


The evils | 


izality not always furnished with the means.|| 





aT 





|| tions of the South? 


| this proposition advanced, I have never yet heard | 
niece of the Government abroad, from ministers | 
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| the bulwark of the judiciary—in the decisions of 
| the Supreme Court of the United States? Why, 
| sir, we forget that one of the dogmas of the Re- 
publican party is to ‘* reform the judiciary.’’ What 


haps, never know until we are called upon to wit- 
ness the infamy of its consummation. 
| much we do know: that it means, at the very 
least, that the judiciary shall not stand in the way 


of this Government. Reform the judiciary! 


Sir, 
what a spectacle we should behold! 


with the rude and sacrilegious grasp of a parti- 


only vibrate to the touch of right! 
Such, sir, is the protection which the South is 


|| to expect from a reformed judiciary. 
| What other hope would we have of averting the || 
misfortunes which a Republican triumph would || 


bring upon us? 
There is one, oft talked of, and by some be- 
lieved in; and therefore I wish to call attention to 


the last degree. It is the idea, sir, that even a Re- 


power, would become conservative upon the sub- 
ject of slavery. Sir, when did tyranny first be- 
come conservative of the rights of others? I mean, 


| vanced? 
| Does not all history, on the other hand, teach 
jus that the constant tendency of every form of 





despotism, whether in the shape of an individual 
tyrant or in that more terrible form, a numerical 
majority, is to increase, not mitigate, its preten- 
| sions? Yet, we are told that a Republican Presi- 
| dent would become conservative—less radical and 
less hostile in his pretensions against the institu- 
Sir, as often as I have heard 








aman give a philosophical reason for it. They 
only say it always has been so; and then they 


while President, became comparatively conserva- 


us look at this point rationally, and inquire why 
did these former Presidents become conservative on 
the question of slavery? Manifestly because the 
party was so to which ae owed their official ex- 
istence, and upon whom they depended for aid in 
administering the Government. 
Mr. Fillmore, so often cited. 

slavery sentiments when he was nominated for 
Vice President, and southern Whigs, having a 
southern man on their tickct for President, were 
willing to take Mr. Fillmore for Vice President, 
for the sake of giving availability to their ticket in 
some parts of the North; and believing that, as the 


All know hisanti- 


it; for I believe it to be deceptive and illusory to | 


publican Administration, when once installed in | 


| sir, when did it ever, after accession to power, 
yield up any pretensions it had previously ad- | 


Take the case of | 
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But this | 


of the complete and entire establishment of so- | 
called Republican principles in the administration | 


To sce the | 
chief of a sectional organization, backed by his || that he might become more radical in his hostility 
minions, enter the very sanctuary of justice, and, 


san, hold with partial hand the scale which should | 





will give you instances of ey men who, | 
y 


tive and sound upon the question of slavery. I | 
grant that; but so far from substantiating their | 
proposition, it substantiates just the reverse. Let | 


mere president of the Senate, hisanti-slavery senti- | 


ments could do no harm. 


Well, sir, when, upon | 


the death of General Taylor, he became President, | 


[ am free to say that he adminstered the duties of 


1 
_ = . . . | 
| his office quite as much to the satisfaction of the | 


South as General Taylor himself would have done. 


Mr. Fillmore became conservative on the question | 


of slavery for the reason just assigned, namely: 


because the political organization to which he be- | 
longed, which had made him what he was, and | 


upon whose continued support his future de- 
pended, was conservative, and much of it pro- 


slavery, extending over and embracing, as it did, | 


the whole South; having a eee in some of | 


| 

' 

the southern States anda formidable and contest- 
ing minority inthe rest. Hecould not, under the 

| circumstances, become otherwise than conserva- 
tive on the question of slavery. But, sir, willa 
parity of reasoning prove that Mr. Sewarp, or 
any other Republican, supported and elected alone 
by the Republican party, would become alike 


conservative? On the contrary, sir, would not || 


the same process of reasoning prove the very re- 
verse? Receiving in the canvass, in all human 
probability, net as many votes south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line as there are people in the small 
town in which he lives; elected by exclusively 
northern votes, and not even receiving the con- 
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| servative vote there—the Democratic and the 
| American and old-line Whig vote — what, sir, 
|should render his Administration conservative ? 

Nay, sir, when we remember that the main cle- 
| ment of his party—the Abolition element—which 
| gives-vitakty and energy to the whole Republican 
organization, lighting up with ifs zeal and enthu- 
siasm the party camp-fires, is more radical even 
than the supposed future Republican President 
would be; when we remember that he would be 
at the head of a great radical party whose fanati- 
cism he dare not affront, and whose very preju- 
dices he would fear to offend, we may conclude 


toslavery, but could not become more conservative. 
Suppose, for illustration, sir, that such a President 
was inclined to manifest his conservatism—though 
I cannot imagine what should so incline him—by 
carrying out the provisions of the fugitive slave 
law in Ohio, and returning to slavery a negro 
from the middle of the Western Reserve; would 
he do so—lI will not say at the hazard— but with 
the certainty of thereby offending the whole Re- 
publican voting Ip oem of that locahty, which 
would inevitably destroy the ascendency of the 
Republican party in the State? No, sir; it would 
be idle to expect it. The leaders of a powerful 
| party must travel in the same direction with the 
dep army behind. They mustalso move quite as 

ast, must press on, must run on, or be run over. 
They never dare stand still, much less turn back, 
without forfeiting their leadership. 

Having seen then, sir, that neither the judiciary 
nor this idea of a Republican President becoming 
conservative upon the question of slavery fur- 
nishes the South with any hope of refuge from 
the evils of Republican ascendency, let us inquire 
| what other remote prospect is there of their alle- 
viation. Will it be found ina fair and candid 
survey of the future? Sir, if, in the election ofa Re- 
publican President, the present should fill us with 
alarm and apprehension, the future should strike 
us with despair. Once in power, and with the 
patronage of this Government at its disposal, 
think not that the Republican party would not 
find means to perpetuate its ascendeney. Sir, 
there is one point to be noticed under this head 
that puts the question beyond all doubt. I mean, 
sir, by the admission of new States into the Union. 
From the immense territorial domain, alread 
having considerable population and provided with 
organized governments—some of them, too, claim- 
| ing now to be admitted into the Union—it is plain 

that the Republican party, once in possession of 
| the Federal Government, would carve outas man 

new States as party expediency might inaaud. 
and, by the adjustment of their boundaries and 
the dispensation of patronage, determine their pol- 
itics. And, sir, itneed not stop at this point e 
should soon be, if possible, still more completely 
at the mercy of the North; for as it requires only 
an ordinary legislative majority to admit new 
States, and the same majority, with the consent of 
the State itself, to divide an old State and convert 
it into two, it is plain that the North could, in less 
than the term of one Administration, number three 
fourths of the States of the whole Union; and 
then, sir, then the bulwarks of the Constitution 
would be gone indeed; for the North would then 
have the power, without the aid from the South, 
constitutionally to change the Constitution. And 
then, sir, those fanatics who rave so madly for an 
anti-slavery Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, 
| and an anti-slavery God, could have the first of 
these three fashioned after their own heart; though 
I think it would perhaps be some time longer be- 
fore they could experience a similar gratification 
with relation to the latter two. 

Sir, what a miserable appendage would the 
South be to this Republic; how completely bereft 
ofthe capacity for legitimate resistance ; how would 
her institutions depend upon the very breath of 
northern fanaticism, when, against the wishes of 








|| every southern State, and in spite of all they could 


| do, the Federal Constitution could be converted, 
| from a bulwark of safety, into a battery of destruc- 
| tion in the hands of her enemies. 

| Mr. Chairman, [ do not deem it necessary to 
| pursue the investigation of this branch of my sub- 
| ject further. I think that all fair men who will 
| look at it from our stand-point of view, rust see 
! that, in the triumph of tg Republican party, the 
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South would be furnished with ground for appre- | 


hensions of the most serious character, which 
would certainly threaten the existence of our con- 


federate Union, and which, if they did not terme | 
inate in that common disaster, would be owing to 


a forbearance on our part which you have no 
right to expect. “Let us briefly consider the sec- 
ond division of my subject, and inquire 


Whether the suceess of the Democracy, the | 


party with which the South coope rates, would 
entail similar apprehensions on the part of the 
North ? 

It is not my purpose, sir, to go over the ground 
of whatis called southern aggressions, and refute 


the accusations of that character in detail; partly | 


because this has been often and well done hereto- 
fore, but principally because, in treating the subject 
in this style, we at once come to issues which de- 
a salhiadahenenmerteslalaaemesitapenmmmstian 
to be ge'ven toacts done, and which the North—I 
mean the Republican North—will construe in one 
way, and the South inanother. 4 desire to treat 
the subject philosophically, if Lean; to show from 
those facts, which do not depend for their force 
upon any construction to be given them—to show 
that, from the very nature of things, the North need 
not be, and indeed cannot be, possessed of the 
slightest alarm or apprehensions from the success 
of the party which predominates in the South. 
And first, under this head, we mustadvert to the 
fact that the great question affected by the triumph 


of the one or the other parties is the question of | 


property—four million slaves, at a low estimate 
worth $3,000,000,000; and that the security or in- 
security, the existence or destruction, of this vast 
amountof property, as affected by the ascendency 
of the respective politcal parties, wholly concerns 
the South, and cannot, in this its most important 
aspect,concern youatall. Inthis desperate game, 
which you force us to play, we have to put up 
allthe stake. You can 
nothing, but may lose all. 

Let us now look at another aspect of this sub- 
ject; let us inquire into the manner in which the 
ascendency of the Democratic party may affect 
the North socially and politically. Inother words, 
let us inquire whether such a state of things would 
cause the institution of slavery to make the same 
encroachments upon northern soil that anti-sla- 


ose nothing; we can gain | 


very would make in the South in the event of | 


Republican ascendency. And first, sir, as to the 
Territories. We have ‘keen that the Republican 
party proposes to prohibit slave labor in all the 
common territories of the Union—those gvhich 
we now have as well as those we may hereafter 
acquire, 


oth free and slave labor have an equal enjoyment 
and prot cuuon, 
Then, sir, the Republicans propose, as we have 


The Democratic party does not pro- || 
- * | 
»ose such a prohibition of free labor; but to let 


seen, to admitno more slave States into the Union. | 


The Democratic party does not advocate the con- 
verse of the proposiuon, by saying that no more 
free States shall be admitted into the Union, which 


we mightdo much more logically, and with much | 


more propriety; for you must observe, sir, that 
in whatare called free States, slave labor is effect- 
ually inhibited, while in slave States there is 
nothing incompatible with the free-labor system. 
The admission of a free State at once accomplishes 
the entire and irrevocable exclusion of the insti- 


tion inits benefits thereafter; while the admission 


of a slave State, instead of effecting a similar ex- || 


clusion of any part of your system of labor, not 
only tolerates, but actually protects and fosters it. 
It is manifest, then, sir, however gentlemen may 
be starled by its enunciation, when we have the 
courage to mect the question boldly, and follow 
out indisputable premises to their last logical con- 
clusions, that a proposition on the part of the 
Seuth to admit no more free States, has a greater 
foundation in justice, in equality, and in all the 
paternal requirements of the Federal Constitution, 
than the doctrine of the Republican party, which 
advocates the admission of no more slave States. 
Yet, sir, who ever heard of the South acting upon 
kuch a proposition, though she has often pos- 
sessed the power to put it into practical opera- 
tion? 
row, less bigoted, less sectional, than the dogma 
of the Republican party, would find no room for 


Sir, such a proposition, though less nar- | 
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contemplation in the hearts of the southern peo- 
le. 
And now let us see if, in the northern States 
themselves, you would have aught to fear from 
what you call the encroachments of slavery, in 
case the Democratic party should retain the con- 
trol of the Government, and what truth there is 
in the assertion of the great **embodiment”’ of 
your party, that the States must become all free 
States or all slave States; and how much you 
have to fear lest ** Boston become a slave mart.’’ 
Sir, history answers this question; history, which 
tells us that the whole free North was once slave- 
holding. Now, sir,if, with the institution of sla- 
very once planted in their midst; protected by law; 
sanctioned by custom; and adapted, by use, to 
the wants of the people, it could not maintain its 
footing, is it to be supposed that now, divested of 
those powerful aids, it can regain the ground it 
then lost?) No, sir; not until we can repeal those 
irrepealable laws of soil and climate, which are as 
eternal as the planet upon which they operate. 
But, sir, there are two additional reasons which 
to my mind are, if possible, still more final and 
conclusive upon this subject, and which cover not 
only the ground of the encroachments of slavery, 


as affecting the Territories, the States to be carved | 


/out of them, and the present free States of the 


North, but which equally apply to any and all 
other apprehensions of the northern people, from 
the continued ascendency of the Democratic party. 
The first of these reasons, sir, is to be found in 
the fact that a large element of the Democratic 
organization is to be found in the North; not ina 


_ few localities only, but in every northern State, 


and extending throughout every county and every 


| town. It is plain, sir, that as the South is in 
a minority, the Democratic party can carry out 
no one measure without the codperation of this 


clement of northern Democracy as represented in 
the Government. Andas this clement comprises 
every class of your population, and embraces ev- 
ery interest, you cannot have the least shadow of 
an apprehension from the ascendency of the Dem- 
ocratic party, unless the universal law of self- 


| interest should for the first time cease to operate. 


Sull another reason, if it is not superfluous to as- 


| sign another, is to be found in the fact that, the 


North having the political power, can, at any elec- 


| tion, take control of the Federal Government, and 


right itself. 
Having now, sir, considered my subject in its 
two divisions, as fully as my time will permit; 


|, having seen that the triumph of the Republican 


party would justly fill the southern mind with the 
most dreadful forebodings, but that the success of 
the Democratic party cannot entail upon the North 
even the shadow of an apprehension; let us briefly 


inquire whether the former state of facts would | 


a the existence of our confederate Union. I 
iave already said, sir, that] beljeve it would. Let 


|, it not be supposed that, in saying this, I am unap- 


preciative of the blessings which have heretofore 
flowed from our Federal Government. In the geo- 
graphical locality which I represent will be found 
a sufficient reason to disabuse the mind of any gen- 
tleman upon that point. Sir, Iam one of the Rep- 
resentatives of a border State. What is more, sir, 
{ represent a border district of this border State. 


| What is still more, sir, it is acommercial border; 


|| having its center of trade in a northern city, 
tutions of the South from any share or participa- | 


its commercial intercourse interwoven, root and 
branch, with the North. Its interests in this re- 
spect are as much commingled with those of the 
North as are the very waters of our rivers, which 
unite and flow in acommon channel. Such, sir, 


_ is the district of the people whom I have the honor 


to represent. For my own part, sir, I am per- 
sonally appreciative of these considerations, for I 


live, sir, upon the ae border of this border dis- 


trict. From my window I can look out and see 
the blue hills of Ohio, separated from us only by 
a gentle river, so narrow that the setting sun spans 
it with the shadows of its own forests, and a peb- 
ble dropped into its quiet bosom parts a wave on 
either side that reaches either shore. 

Such, sir, is our proximity to a free State that 
we can hear the songs of her husbandmen, and 
see the bright gleam of their blades as they gather 
the golden harvests. Our nearest neighbors fre- 


| - ey live upon the other bank of the river. 


hey are often our kindred; children nursed at the 
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| same breast, and reared around a common @ . 
mestic altar; for you must observe, sir, that Vir 
| ginia has peopled almost the entire border. Think 
| you not then, sir, that we do not appreciate th 
| advantages—I may almost say the necessit;, ee 
a common Federal Government, administe,, d 
| Upon constitutional principles; or that we 
| blind to the catastrophes which would 
pany its destruction f—catastrophes 


ire 
' accom- 
| ° . . » Sir, from 
| which no part of this vast Republic would be ex 
| empt—commorce paralyzed; agriculture inseeyr.. 
manufactures prostrated; mechanical arts aban- 
| doned; public and private credit involved ina eq, 

. . ° , ‘ tlie 
| mon ruin; war raging, civil war, whose inteys 
| and continuance you can best estimate 
| membering the valor of those who would w 
| and the lists of the slain, in which would oft, 
| but a list of parricides and fratricides; a war, si, 

beside whose bloody records the red annals of ;),. 
internecine strifes of Rome would pale in compari. 
son? Sir, we could not then better deserile our 
unhappy land than by saying with Malcolm: 

** Alas, poor country ; 

Almost afraid to know itself; it cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave ; where nothing 
jut who knows nothing, is once seen to smile: 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the ai; 
Are made, not mark’d; where violent sorrow sees 
A modern eestacy: the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce asked, for whom; and good men’s tives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps.” 


ily 
by re- 


| 


Who, Mr. Chairman, can contemplate up. 
moved such a future, so pregnant with sorrow 
to the Republic; such countless woes unimagined 
and unimaginable, which only the pen of history, 
transmitted from age to age, ould record in || 
their horrible details? 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, impressed as I am with 
all the terrible consequences which would flow 
| from a dissolution of our #ederal Union, I say 
that I believe the ascendency of the Republican 
party in this Government would bring about that 
| result. Forifthe South should remain in the Union, 
we have already seen to what an extremity she 
would be reduced: the loss of millions of her 
| property in slaves; the almost total destruction 
of the institution in the border States, by being 
forced, through the insecurity of slave property, 
to remove those who were not stolen away; th 


i 





creation, by the dispensation of the honors and 
emoluments of Federal patronage by a Republi- 
can Executive, of an anti-slavery party in the 
very bosom and throughout the entire limits of 
the South; the casting the whole moral weight 
| of the Government at home and throughout the 
civilized world against our institutions, thereby 
rather inviting than repelling aggressions from 


| abroad; the so-called ‘‘ reform of the judiciary;” 


| which would destroy the main bulwark of the 
Constitution; in short, the use of all the powers of 
| the Government—exccutive, legislative, and ju- 
| dicial—to circumscribe the institution of slavery, 
until, ‘‘like a scorpion surrounded by a wall of 
| fire, it shall sting itself to death.’’ 
Who can say, sir, what course the South will 
| pursue, when forced to such dread alternatives— 
whether she will remain in the Union and submit 
to the inexorable rule of a party hostile to her 
institutions, or, in her despair, burst asunder at 
every hazard the bonds which unite us? Sir, the 
South is the weaker section. You of the North 
have the political power; but will you use it in 
such a way as to compel us to make such a chotee* 
Sir, time was when Virginia made the cause 0! 
the North her cause. Can she not find, anywhere 
| throughout the North, a sentiment which will re- 
spond when she calls upon you new, in this the 
hour of her need? Sir, though New England 
should be as dumb and voiceless as the granite 0! 
her own hills, let Virginia hope, at least, that the 
reat West will notimitate the vapmple—algn at 
est, whose prosperity as a people, whose rep- 
resentation in this Capitol, whose very political 
existence as sovereign States ‘in this Republic, are 
all derived from her maternal bounty. Upontie 
young and vigorous States of the West, then— 
upon herchildren—Virginia relies, in this the hour 
of her extremity. Deny her not. Teach not,! 
pray you, the old mother of States to feel 
«¢ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 
But, sir, we need not appeal to the gratitude 
alone of any part of the North. We can, and we 
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-onfidently appeal to the sense of justice and | 
patriotism of the whole North, and to the great || 
-sopests Which you have in the preservation of | 
eo Union; and we conjure you, by the memories 
a common past and the hopes of acommon fu- 
wire, not to place this Government in the hands of 

arty which, whatever may be the motives of | 
«me who coéperate with it, we believe to be dan- 


aos 
am 





: a 
ous to the peace of our people, hostile to their || 
interests and institutions, and ultimately subvers- 
is of their independence. If you do, whatever | 
course the South in her extremity may see proper | 
to take, on you will rest the responsibility. 

| 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION. | 


<pEECH OF HON. C. C. WASHBURN, | 
OF WISCONSIN, 


Ix Tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
April 26, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 

the Union— | 

i 


state of 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. Cuamman: Soon after the organization | 
of the House I sought the floor for the purpose | 
of replying to a speech made by my colleague || 
(Mr. Lanranee] during the contest for Speaker. |, 
| was desirous of correcting some of his misrep- 
resentations, and satisfying this House and my || 
constituents, that 1 did not hold to one set of opin- | 
ions at home and another here, as was intimated 
by him. When I finally obtained the floor, my || 

‘olleague was absent, stamping it through the | 
back towns of Connecticut in favor of modern 
Democracy; and as I did not care to speak in re- | 
ply to him in his absence, | gave up my chance | 
to my friend from Illinois, [Mr. Kexioae,] and | 
with it, | gave up my intention of speaking alto- | 
gether. Butas [ discover that no business is likely 
to be done until after the Charleston convention | 
is over, and that if | occupy the floor now for an | 
hour it will in no way retard the business of the 
country, | will claim the attention of the commit- | 
tev fora short time. I hold in my harfPa speech | 
delivered in this House, on the 17th of December 
last, by my colleague from the third district in 
Wisconsin, [Mr. Larraseg,] and as it was de- | 
voted somewhat to the Republican party of Wis- 
consin, and indirectly to his colleagues, Mr. Por- 
tex and myself, I Aa a to make a few running 
comments upon it,as | pass along. As he is the } 
Representative of a large and intelligent constit- 
uency, | may be pardoned for noticing what I 
should otherwise pass without observation. 

[ regret that he is not here; but when I reflect 
how necessary his presence was at Charleston, in 
order to the suecessful management of that con- 
vention,an@ further that the Vice Presidency isa 
prize not to be rashly declined without full and 
frank conference with friends on the spot, I do 
not think that he is liable to censure for leaving 
his seat here and going to Charleston. Such was | 
his haste, on coming to Washington last Decem- 
ber, to define his position and assail a portion of | 
the people of the State that had honored him with 
a seat on this floor, that he could not even wait || 
for an organization of the House. As anexcuse 
for occupying the time of the House, and to that 
extent at least for delaying its organization, he 
Sent up and had read from the Clerk’s desk the 
proceedings of aGerman meeting in Milwaukee to 
sympathize with John Brown, and to protest in 
the name and behalf of the great majority of Ger- | 
mans in our State against any allegation that such 

sympathy was felt by them. 

Mr. Chairman, I know not to what extent the 
German or any other portion of the people of Wis- | 
consin sympathize with John Brown. That there 
is any considerable number of persons in the State 
that approve of his raid into Virginia, or sympa- 
thize with his method of righting what he segnrted 
as a great moral wrong, [ do not believe; neither 
will | believe that there was a single person within 
the limits of the entire State that had any knowl- 
®dse or suspicion that any such enterprise wasin 
contemplation. I never hearda Republican, in my 
State or out of it, speak of the transaction without 
€Xpressing the most profound regret. That there || 
's felt in Wisconsin more or less of sympathy and | 





admiration for certain personal traits of character || 


The Slavery Question— 


| truth are regarded. 
| population of Wisconsin participate more or less 


| slavery. 


| candidate for Speaker, and afterwards dic 
| Will his reason be, that the South American party 


| tion, 


-Mr. Washburn. 


exhibited by John Brown, while in prison and on 
the scaffold, it would be folly to deny. Those 


traits of character were such as to challenge the | 
admiration of Governor Wise himself, who pro- | 


nounced him the ** bravest man, th® most truth- 
ful man, and the most sincere man”’ he ever knew. 
It is not strange, then, that the qualities which so 
much struck Governor Wise should excite sym- 
pathy everywhere where bravery, sincerity, and 
I presume that the German 


in that feeling. They are generally opposed to 
the institution of slavery and to the extension of 

Very many of them act with the Re- 
publican party; and t doubt not that they would 


| nearly all do so, were it not that in our State the 


Democratic party has, to a great extent, persuaded 
them that they were the real friends of freedom, 
free soil, and free men, and that the most effectual 
way to prevent the further extension of slavery 
was to vote the Democratic ticket. 

As they learn our language, however, very 
readily, ex soon begin to read for themselves, 
and, as they do so, generally become Republic- 
ans; and, sooner or later, the great mass of Ger- 
mans will belong to the Republican party. South- 
ern menand slaveholders understand this perfectly 
well, and hence it is that they look with such hor- 
ror upon the ingress of Germans into the free 
States. They see that the effect must be to in- 
crease the power and influence of free labor, and 
thus render more speedy and certain the result of 
that ‘irrepressible conflict,’? which always has 
existed and always will exist, between free and 
slave labor. It is this sentiment, in regard to that 
class of population, that renders the South nearly 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


unanimous against that much-desired Republican | 


measure, a homestead bill, and which has led a 
Democratic Senate to substitute for the House 
bill one depriving foreigners of.its benefits. Itis 


in vain for my colleague to endeavor to persuade | 
his southern friends here that the Germans of Wis- | 


consin are in favor of slavery or slavery extension. 
Southern politicians are not easily imposed upon 
by protestations of northern men, which they 
know have no foundation in reason; and northern 
men who set out,to prove to them that the North 
is not opposed to the further extension of slavery, 
generally end in winning the contempt of those 
they cae to deceive. The German popula- 
tion of Wisconsin, taken as a body, are intelli- 
gent, industrious, loyal, and patriotic. -Among 
them may be found some of the most brilliant 


| and highly-cultivated minds of which the country 


can boast. 


They have contributed largely to the 


| wealth, power, and prosperity of the State, and | 
| to their honor I speak, what my colleague dare 


not deny, they are opposed to slavery and slavery | 


extension. 


As my colleague represents a larger foreign- || 
| born constituency than any other gentleman here, 


and a constituency generally opposed to slavery 
and slavery extension, f willleave him to.explain 
to that constituency the reason why he gratui- 


| tously declared on this floor, during the contest 


for Speaker, that he was ready to leave his own 


| party and vote for a member of the southern 


American party in order to defeat the ee 
so vote. 


entertained views more nearly akin to those of his 


| constituents than the Republicans? What are the 


views of the South Americans, that rendered my | 


colleague so eager to declare that he would vote | 


for any one of their number for Speaker? Man 


| of them believe that the Constitution of the Uni- 


ted States carries slavery into all our Territories, 


and that it is the duty of Congress to pass laws | 


to protect it there. ‘They also believe that our 


Government is in danger from the introduction of |} consin. Why, sir, there is no future event so ut- 


foreigners; and are in favor, as I understand, of 


| increasing the time required for their naturaliza- 
These are the main points of difference | 
| between the Americans and Republicans; and 


because of these points of difference, my colleague 
so much prefers a South American to a Repub- 
lican. I cannot but think that it was rather hard, 


after he had shown himself such « ** willing soul,’? | 


that the South Americans would not honor him 
with a single voie for Speakér in return. It was 
very ungrateful. Yet I observe, by a leading Dem- 
ocratic paper at Milwaukee, that he had a very 
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narrow escape from the Speaker's chair; and that 
it was only mn consequence of Kis exceeding mod- 


| esty that he was not elected. He had only to con- 
|| sent to the use of his name and the thing was 


done. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I pass to consider another 
yortion of my colleague’s speech. He told the 
Sdiinn that he was an anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crat; but that issue being dead, he had buried it, 
and that there was no division among the Democ- 
racy of Wisconsin. They were all Democrats, 
and supporters of the national Administration. 
Now, this does not accord with my understand- 


ing of the matter; and, I think, is slightly erro- 


neous, particularly in regard to their being all 
supporters of the national Administration. — 
Vhen my colleague says that he buried the 
Lecompton issue, I can assure him that the people 
have neither buried nor forgotten it, nor forgiven 
the men who raised that issue. They know that 
such issues may again arise; and he need not be 
surprised to fing himself entombed, instead of the 
| Lecompton issue. What was that issue of which 
my colleague now seems to be so much ashamed 
and so anxious to forget and strike hands with 
the perpetrators of that iniquity? No more nor 
less than an attempt to force upon an unwilling 
people a constitution which they had no part in 
forming; aconstitution absolutely hateful to them, 
and authorizing the institution of slavery. The 
whole power of this Administration, with which 
my colleague is now so much in love, was brought 
to bear to force that constitution upon the people 
of Kansas. 

An outrage so great, that at a meeting of Dem- 
ocrats at Janesville, Wisconsin, to denounce it, in 
December, 1857, my colleague declared, (and I 
use the language he 1s reported to have used,) that 

| were he a ** Kansas Democrat, he would not sub- 
mit to the Lecompton constitution; that he would 
say that he was not glave enough to submit to 
such a dictation from Washington.”’ 

Brave words were those, adapted to the latitude 
of Wisconsin; but how unlike any language he 
has uttered here in the hearing of the slave power. 

Does my colleague not know that had he pro- 
claimed iton the stump when he wasa cciadidintoe 
that he had forgotten and forgiven Mr.,Buchan- 
an’s complicity with the Lecompton outrage, he 
| would not be here? Does he not know that one 
of the reasons why he was nominated, was be- 
cause he had made himself conspicuous in de- 
nouncing the President’s Lecompton policy? 

My colleague has a great fancy for seeing him- 
self uv print. He is also fond of a joke. His 
last effort in that line, is to be found in a late let- 
| ter of his in reply to a letter of Hon. Tuomas 
| Green Davinson, addressed to his constituents. 
Mr. Davipson had charged that the friends of 
Judge Douglas were engaged in playing a game 
of **brag.’? This was denied by my colleague, 
| and in the course of his denial, he uses this lan- 


guage: 


“The writer of this communication professes to know, 
|} and does know, a good deal more of northern Democratic 
| sentiment than Mr. Davipson has had an opportunity of 

ascertaining; and he ventures to say that Judge Doucias 
can carry, it nominated at Charleston, the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and, in all 
probability, Michigan ; that he can carry the State of New 
York, the State of Connecticut, and the Administration 
will unquestionably aid the nomince of the convention to 
carry triumphantly the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Da- 
vipson’s ‘deliberate conviction,’ so far as northern senti- 
ment is concerned, is simply a very great mistake, and he 
will sooner or later discover his error.’’ 


If this does not afford a rich fund for amusement 
to men of all parties in Wisconsin, [ mistake their 
appreciation of fun. His reputation as a “‘joker’’ 
will certainly remain undiminished. Talk about 
| Dovetas, or any other Democrat, carrying Wis- 


terly improbable. As my colleague has proph- 
esied largely, | may be indulged slightly. But I 
| will not undertake to speak for any but my own 
State, and I will venture to put on record the pre- 
| diction, thatif Witt1am H. Sewanp, or any other 
| tried Republican, is nominated at Chicago, the 
| second congressional district will roll up a‘Repub- 
lican majority of fifteen thousand, and the entire 
State a majority of twenty-five thousand. 

My colleacue said in his speech that he had been 
‘¢ astonished ’’ since he came here, to hear gentle- 
men, who were Democrats, charging the Admin- 
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istration of Mr. Buchanan with being * wicked, 


corrupt, and infamous.”’ ‘* Why, sir,’’ said he, | 


with a degree of innocent simplicity truly refresh- 
ing, ** if this be so, I have learned the fact for the 
first time.’’” Where can he have been for the last 
two vears that he should be in such a state of 
blissful ignorance ? 


up long enough to read the reports of the naval 
investigating committee, the Willett’s Point com- 


mittee, and the Fort Snelling committee of the last | 


Congress. He told us that he would vote for a 
South American for Speaker, and did so vote; and 
yet there is hardly one of those gentlemen but 
what, at the time he made that declaration and at 
the time he voted for one, had stated in their places 
here, that the present Administration was the most 
corrupt that had ever existed since the foundation 
of the Government. 


With what humility he alludes to the fact of his | 


having been snubbed by the President, and his 
recommendations disregarded, wall be seen in the 
following extract: 

“*T always yield to the President of the United States the 
highest possible respect. | entertain those sentiments to- 
day for the present occupant of the presidential chair, and 
it mattera not to me whether he recognizes me as a Demo- 
erat or not in the mere distribution of paltry Federal offices. 
No man should visit his mere personal grievances on his 
party.” 

If there is not a bright and shining example of 
meekness, | do not know what meekness is. 


Mr. Chairman, Patrick Henry, of Virginia, once | 


said that 

“There were periods in the history of man when corrup- 
tlon and depravity have so long debased the human charac 
ter that man sinks under the weightof the oppressor’s hand, 
and becomes his servile, his abjectslave. He licks the hand 
that emites him.’’ 


I pass for a moment to consider my colleague’s 
declaration, that the Republican party is a sec- 


tional party. Why sectional? What are the aims | 


and objects of the Republican party? Simply to 


restrain the extension of slavery into territory now | 


free. If that makes the party sectional, it 1s so; 


for that is the unalterable purpose of the Repub- || 
They believe, as did the men who | 


lican party. 
founded our Government, that slavery is an evil, 
not to be extended and nurtured; and that as Con- 
gress was always recognized prior to 1850 as hav- 
ing entire control of this question of slavery ex- 
tension in the Territories, so ought it to legislate 
to prevent the extension of this greatevil. They 
believe, as was declared a few years ago by the 
Democracy of Pennsylvania, ** that it formed no 


part of the compromises of the Constitution that | 
slavery should forever travel with the advancing | 


column of our territorial progress.’’ All the con- 
stitutional rights of the South, and-of all sections 
of the Union, they are determined to maintain at 
all hazards. 


But he says we are sectional, because a great | 


I respectfully recommend to | 
this modern Rip Van Winkle that he should wake | 


{| 
1} 
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objectionable to the South and to the friends of || consin, but that was under circumstances 


slavery, than George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, or James Madison, and if either of those 
great men were now living their persons would be 
unsafe to-day on the soil of Virginia. Why, sir, 
itis but a few days ago that a distinguished son 
of Virginia, and the author of a history of that 
ancient Commonwealth, Hon. R. R. Howison, in 
a letter to Bayard Taylor, excusing his with- 
drawal of an invitation to lecture before a literary 
association in Richmond, declared that the opin- 
ions of Washington upon slavery were contrary 


to ** Scripture and reason,” and that Jefferson, if | 


now living ‘* would not be a welcome visitor ina 
Virginia community.’’ 
This is no doubt true, and itis, to say the least 


of it, candid in the historian to avow it, however | 


discreditable the fact may be. It is lamentable to 


contemplage the inroads that have been made 





leader in the Republican party (Mr. Sewarp] has | 


declared that there was an “ irrepressible conflict”’ 


between the ** North and the South.’’ Mr. Sew- || 


arp has never made the declaration that there was 
any conflict between the North and the South, and 


my celleague certainly mastknow it. Inasmuchas | 
this term ** irrepressible conflict’’ 1s made a bug- | 


bear to frighten the ignorant and timid, I will read 


Rochester speech, upon that subject: 

*‘Hlitherto the two systems-have existed in different 
Brates, side by side, withinthe American Union.” * ° 
° * These antagonistic svstems are continually com- 
ing into closer contact, and collision results. 
you what this collision means ? 
accklental, unnceessary—the work of interested or fanatical 
agitators, and therefore ephemeral—mistake the case alto- 
gether. [tis an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 


enduring forces, and it means that the United States must, | 


and will, sooner or later, become entirely a slaveholding 
nation, or entirely a free labor nation.” 

Never was a greater truth uttered by mortal 
man than this by Mr. Sewarp. He asserted 
what every intelligent man knows to be true, that 
involuntary labor is antagonistic to free labor, and 
henee they are in conflict; und as the two sys- 
tems are, and always must be, in conflict, the 
Republican party is determined to lessen that con- 
flict as ape as possible, by refusing to extend 
the system of involuntary labor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Mr. SewaaB the evil gen- 
ius of Democracy, as he is now regarded, never 


uttered any sentiment on this slave question more | 


int what Mr. Sewarp said, in his celebrated | 


Shall [ tell | 
They who think that itis | 


} work will be yet incomplete. 


| upon the moral sense of that section of our coun- 


try inthe last few years. It is but a few years 
ago, that this same historian wrote and printed in 
his History of Virginia, that’ 

The last and most important cause unfavorably affect- 


ing Virginia, which we shall mention, is the existence of 
slavery Within her bounds.’’ 


And this: 


** We apprehend that in general, the people of Virginia 
hold slavery to be an enormous evil, bearing with tafal 
power on their prosperity.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, too much honor is conferred on 
Mr. Sewarp, great, wise, benevolent, patriotic, 
and far-seeing as he is, in attributing to him the 


authorship of this ** irrepressible conflict’’ senti- | 
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ment. Mr. Calhoun had before declared the same | 


thing. MKentucky’s noblest son, the lion-hearted 
Clay, in 1827, before the American Colonization 
Socicty, spoke as follows: 


“Tf they would repress all tendencies towards liberty and 
ultimate cmancipation, they must do more than put down 
the benevolent efforts of this society. ‘They must go back 
to the era of our liberty and independence, and muzzle the 
cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. They 
must revive the slave trade, with all its train of atrocities. 
They must suppress the workings of British philanthropy, 
secking to ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate West 
Indian slaves. They must awest the career of South Amer- 
ican deliverance from thralidom. ‘They must blow outthe 
moral lights around us, and extinguish the greatest torch of 
all which America presents to a benignted world, pointing 
the way fo their rights, their liberties, and their happiness. 
And when tiey have achieved all these purposes, their 
They must penetrate the 
human soul, and eradicate the light of reason and the love 


among freemen in behalfof the umhappy portion of our race 
who are doomod to bondage.”—Tenth Annual Report of 
Colonization Society. 


Sir, this conflict will continue until you ‘ pene- 


trate the human soul, and eradicate the light of | 


reason and the love of liberty.” 

M y colleague charges that the Republican party 
of Wisconsin are inimical to the rights of the 
South. [deny it. I deny that they are opposed 
to the just rights of any man, or any section of 
this Union. That they are opposed to the fugi- 
tive slave law, and declare it to be unconstitutional 
is no doubt true. The people of Wisconsin gen- 


_ 


| of liberty. Then, and not until then, when universal dark- | 
| ness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate slavery, and | 
| repress all sympathies and all humane and benevolent efforts 


erally, without distinction of party, regretted the | 


passage of the fugitive slave law. ‘The entire dele- 
gation in Congress at the time opposed that law. 
Both Senators were sound Democrats, and two 
of the three Representatives; but they knew the 
sentiment of their constituents, and unanimously 
opposed the law. The people of the State, then 
as now, regard the law as a most inhuman once, 


and a disgrace to the statute-beok of a free, en- | 
lightened Christian country. The supreme court | 


of the State has declared it to be unconstitutional; 
and, in doing so, pronounced an opinion which, 
in my judgment, is unanswerable, 

While the people are opposed to the law, they 
will not resist its execution, neither will they help 
to execute it; but will leave that dirty work to the 
officers of the Federal Government, and such Dem- 
ocrats as like toengage in it. Itis aspecies of work 
that must be repulsive to every honorable mind, 
and work that Henry Clay once said no gentleman 
would engage in. 

[ do not deny, Mr. Chairman, that the fugitive 
slave law is particularly offensive to the people of 
my State. To their honor I state that they gen- 
erally detest that law. There has never been but 
one attempt to enforce it within the limits of Wis- 
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; of gre: 
| atrocity. The forbearance of the peeple on thes 


occasion was remarkable. Great as was tho ,« 
citement and indignation felt at the time, ci 
hunter escaped unharmed, and the fugitive go. 
parted for Canada. A citizen of Milwaukee, wy; 
rode through the streets and announced to = 
people that a man was about to be kidnap - 
was indicted by the United States district oe - 
and, with a packed jury of Democrats, was — 
victed and sinsanseal to pay a fine of $1,000 aa 
be imprisoned for thirty days, and until the fue 
was paid. The United States custom-house of 
Milwaukee was converted into a prison, and the 
alleged rescuer is now held there a close prisoner. 
guarded by a smallarmy of Government officials, 
for fear of a rescuc, at an expense to the public 
| of over $100 per day. So long as the Governmon: 
think it profitable to keep him there, at an ox. 
pense of thirty or forty thousand dollars a yea; 
and we vote the money, I suppose he will remajy’ 

It is but just that my colleague should have the 

full benefit which a knowledge of his position yj 
give him with his southern friends, and for that 
reason I state, what I know nothing but his mod. 
esty prevented him from stating, that in a discys. 
sion with me last fall, one year after he had beep 
elected to the office he now holds, he stated, jn 
answer to interrogatories from me, that if he had 
been in Congress in 1850, he would have voted for 
the fugitive slave law. He also stated that he 
would ‘help to execute it; and also that had he been 
in Congress in 1854, he would have voted for the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and repeal of the Missour} 
compromise line, an act which, I believe, is now 
almost universally regretted, and is looked upon 
as the Pandora’s box from.which has sprung all 
our present ills. It may be’proper to remark here 
that the Democratic member who represented, in 
1854, the district which my colleague now repre- 
sents, was elected by a majority of some seven 
thousand votes. e dodged on that bill, and at 
the next election his constituents placed the seal 
of condemnation upon him by a majoriry of three 
thousand, thus showing, in a most unmistakable 
manner, @eir condemnation of the act. And yet 
his successor declared that he would have voted for 
it. Could contempt forthe will of a constituency 
further go? Let him take warning from the fate 
of that predecessor. 
I mention these things, and help my colleague 
to define his position, because I know that it 
will greatly improve his status here, and may be 
the means of the President removing from him the 
ban under which he was placed after his vociler- 
ous participation in the anti-Lecompton mecting 
at Janesville, Wisconsin, during the pending of 
the Lecompton controversy, to which I have be- 
fore alluded. This knowledge will certainly es- 
tablish his claim to being a national man and a 
ratriot. 

My colleague says that we will not deny that 
the Republican party are opposed to the fugitive 
slave law, and the admission of any more slave 
States; but, says he, ‘* when they come here, they 
take back those words, and say that they meant 
nothing;”’ and in proof of the declaration, he tr- 
umphantly inquired ‘ if anybody had got up on 
our side of the House to represent the views ot 
Horace Greeley ?”? Well, I should rather thivk 
not. [am not aware that Mr. a asked 
anybody to expound his views here. I fancy that 
he feels competent to speak for himself. But if 
he means to say that his Republican colleagues 
express or entertain opinions at home that they 
do not here, it is not true. When [ am asked, 
here or elsewhere, if I approve of or will turn out 
to help execute the fugitive slave law, I answer em- 
phatically ‘* No.’ When I said to my consttu- 
ents at home, that, under no conceivable case, 
would I vote for the admission of another slave 
State into this Union, I meant just what I said. 
This question of the admission of States I regard 
as one of discretion entirely. That discretion 
members are often called upon to exercise. Atthe 
last session of Congress I voted against the ad- 
mission of Oregon, a free State, for reasons that 
were satisfactory tome,and yet I have never heard 
italleged that myself and the gentlemen who voted 
with me, violated our constitutional obligations 10 


doing so. 
What is there, then, more sacred about a slave 
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should deprive me of the use of that 
and judgment which I am allowed to 
. yeward to the admission of a free State ? | 
. admission of Minnesota into the Union, | 
_ eral southern members voted against the ad- 
_ sion because aliens were allowed to vote; and 
a they were not reproached with trespassing 
oy any constitutional right. Ifa southern man | 
votes against the admission of a free State because 
her constitution allows aliens to vOte, it is all right 
i the estimation of the Democracy; butifanorth- 
a man votes against the admission of a State 
cause her constitution allows slavery, the whole 
wack of northern doughfaces open outin full cry, 
al declare that you have violated your oath to 
support the Constitution. From thisitmay readily 
be seen in how much higher estimation is held the 
right of the people in the new States to hold human 
pings in perpetual bondage, than of the same | 
Siaics to secure the privilege of voting to citizens 
of foreign birth; such is modern Democracy. I 
may be pardoned for a few words more upon this | 
estion of the admission of more slave States. 

Mr. Chairman, what says the Constitution in | 
regard to the admission of new States into this 
Union? ‘The following is its language upon that 
subject : 

« New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Cyion; but no new State shail be formed or erected with- 


in the jurisdictica of any other State; nor any State formed 
py the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 


without the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned, a8 Well as of the Congress.” 

The above is all the Constitution says on the 
subject. . _ 

New States may be admitted. Nowhere does 
itdeclare that new States shall be admitted, re- 
gardiess of all other considerations, except the | 
requisite po vulation, anda constitution republican | 
in form. A fair construction of that clause of | 
the Constitution clearly leaves the question en- | 
tirely in the discretion of Congress. 

Could there be any doubt as to the construc- 
tion of this clause, | would quote some opinions 
upon the subject of some of our wisest men who 
have expressed themselves upon it. [ will, how- 
ever, quote the opinion of but one man, and hea 
man whose authority upon a question of consti- | 
tutional law will be regarded as the very highest 
that could be invoked. I need not say that I al- 
lude to the ** great expounder of the Constitu- 
tion,’ Daniel Webster. 

In the year 1837, Mr. Webster, in a speech at 
Niblo’s Garden in New York, discussed the slave | 
question at length, and spoke of the danger of its | 
extension. After remarking that Congress had no 
power over it in the States already in the Union, 
he spoke as follows: 


State that 
deere qon 


Gi 
sc at 


lo the 





“But when we come to speak of admitting new States, 
the subject assumes an entirely different aspect. The tree 
States and all the States are then at liberty to accept or re- 
ject. When it is proposed to admit new members into this 
political partnership, the old members have the right to say 
on Whatterms such new partners are to come in, and what | 
they are to bring along with them.”? 


In the Senate of the United States, in 1848, 


-_ discussing the Oregon bill, Mr. Webster 
Said; 


“Thave said that I shall consent to no extension of the 
area of slavery on this continent, nor to any increase of 
shive representation in the other House of Congress. I 
have now stated my reasons for my conduct and my vote. 
We of the North have already gone in this respect far be- | 
youd all that any southern man eould have expected, or 
did expect at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 
[ repeat the statement of the fact of the creation of five 
lew slaveholding States out of newly-acquired territory. 

€ have done that which, if those who framed the Con- 


*titution had foreseen, they never would have agreed to 
flave representation.” 


} : . 

The speech from which I have just quoted con- 
cludes with the following emphatic words: 

“L have made up my mind for one, that under no cir- 
cumstances will I consent to the further extension of sla- | 
very tn the United States, or to the further increase ofslave 
Fepresentation in the House of Representatives.” 


; And in his famous 7th of March speech, 1850, 

“¢ expressed the same sentiments in the follow- 

ing language : 

oan has happened, that between 1837 and this times on 

th "lous occasions I have expressed my entire opposition to 

= admission of new slave States or the acquisition of 
ave Territories to be added to the United States. I know, 


& har : . 
no change in my owa sentiments or my own purposes 
10 this respeet.?? 


The 
subseg 





ST 


same idea, only in stronger language, was 
uently expressed by him in a speech in 
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Buffalo in 1851; but I have not time to quote it, | 
|| or to dwell longer on this subject. 


My colleague says that he “ once had respect 
for the Republican organization.”’ 


I think, Mr. | 


Chairman, that the Republicans will feel bad when | 


they come to hear that he respects them no longer. 
He did not inform us when he withdrew from the 
Republican party that which is so necessary to 
its reputable existence—his respect. I suppose 
the time when he respected the Republican party 
was the time when the Democratic party of Wis- 
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The result was, 
that in one senatorial district canvassed by my 
colleague, which elected a Democratic State sen- 
ator two years ago by several hundred majority, 
a Republican was chosen at the late election by 
about four hundred majority. In the other district 
visited by my colleague, which elected a Demo- 
cratic senator two years ago, by about three hun- 


| dred majority, a Republican was chosen by a 


consin occupied the same position on the slave | 


question that we then and nowoccupy. Because 
the Republican party has not changed position 
with the Democracy on this question, it has for- 
feited his respect. Sadcalamity! But before he 
proclaims his want of respect for the Republican 
-party, he had better give his southern friends 
some reason for his party’s changing front. They 
distrust all those who make so radical a change 
as from freedom to slavery; and they want a 
reason, and a good one, betore they will believe 
eee 7 on 

in its sincerity; and they want to know why it is 
that the Democracy of Wisconsin, a few years 
ago, laid down, in solemn State convention, a 
platform of principles which he now repudiates. 

The following are some of the resolutions passed 
at that convention: 

* Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension of 
slavery into territory now free. 

*€ Resolved, That we are opposed to the admission ofany 
new States into this Union, the constitution or laws of 
which create or sustain slavery. 

* Resolved, That all national laws which sustain or recog 
nize slavery, except where the institution exists as a dis- 
tinct State right, ~— be repealed. 

* Resolved, That 
to incorporate the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, pro- 


re believe it to be the duty of Congress | 


hibiting slavery or involuntary servitude, into ali terri- | 


torial organic acts hereafter to be passed,and to oppose the 
admission into the Union of any more slave States.’’ 
Now, I think that southern gentlemen will agree 
with me, that it comes with an ill grace for a gen- 
tleman, the platform of whose party was embraced 
in these resolutions, to boast of his want of re- 


spect for a party which entertains the same opin- | 


ions that his party taught. The great majority 


of the gentleman’s constituentsare to-day epgenes 


to slavery and slavery extension; and Mr. Iver- 
son was right when he declared in the Senate, the 


testations of northern doughfaces, that the North 
was sound on the slave question. He declared 


‘rotten’? on that question. If rottenness con- 
sists in their opposition to slavery, they are rotten. 


candidate for Congress, and on each occasion my 
opponent has claimed to be a better and more de- 
cided opponent to slavery than | was, and con- 
tended that the policy of the Democratic party 


very than the policy of the Republican party, and 
that the object of the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 


have. This ground was distinctly taken in our 
late gubernatorial election, which took place since 
the raid of John Brown into Virginia, as I will 
show, before I close, from a verbatim report of 
a speech made by Hon. H. C. Hobart, the late 
Democratic candidate for Governor in Wisconsin, 
which speech was repeated many times in differ- 
ent parts of the State. 

He succeeded well in persuading the people 
that the Democratic party was really the party 
most opposed to the extension of slavery; and it 
is not unlikely that he would have been elected 


stump for him. 
largest district in point of population of any in the 
Union; a district which, at the late fall election, 
polled over fifty-four thousand votes; a district 
which is bounded on the west, for a distance of 


Waters,’’ and on the north by the largest inland 
new doctrine. As he passed along the astonished 
many hung their heads from very shame. 

They had not been in the habit of hearing their 


stump orators eculogize slavery as a good thing, 


the fugitive slave law, and trumpet to the world 


his belief that the Democracy of the North was | 


| in two senatorial districts alone. 


majority of over eleven hundred. Thus the Re- 
publicans, by the teachings of my colleague, gained 
two State senators, and about two thotmaienn 
Could he have 
gone through the State and repeated the same 
speech that he spoke in my district, I have no 
doubt that, instead of the Republican party having 


a majority of four thousand in the State, they would 
have had a majority of twenty thousand. 


M y colleague favored the House and the country 
with a disquisition upon the different races of men. 


| He does not believe in the unity of the human 


race, and claims to be the inventor of a new idea. 
He thinks that St. Paul was slightly mistaken 


| when he stood upon Mars’ Hill and “declared to 
|| the haughty Athenians that ** God had created of 


one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face 
of theearth.’’ He doubtless belongs to that class 
of philosophers that Hudibras speaks of: 
** Some philosophers of late here 
Write men have four legs by nature ; 


And that ’tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously upon but two.” 


In support of his theory of plurality of races, 
my colleague has made the wonderful discovery 
that the African race is the most affectionate of 
beings, from which he deduces the conclusion 
that he was made to be enslaved. ‘That the affec- 
tions do largely predominate in the African race 


fis no doubt true; and because it is so, because in 


other day, that he had no confidence in the pro- * 


all the relations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, they feel more deeply than others, he makes 
it a reason for upholding and extending an insti- 
tution which disregards all the ties of affection, 
tears asunder husband and wife, parent and child, 
and consigns them to a life of perpetual bondage. 
Because this race, according to my colleague, pos- 
sesses the gentlest of sensibility, is a reason with 
him why these sensibilities should be texed to 
the utmost power of humanendurance. Because 


| they are affectionate and docile, he would trample 


| thein under his feet. 


But, Mr. Chairman, | have 
heard this discourse upon the races before; indeed 


|| I have heard that same speech in the main more 


|| than once before. 
| have three times canvassed my district as a | 


I always did like that speech. 
It did us great good in Wisconsin at the last elec- 
tion, as I have already said. The gentleman also 


| spoke the same piece, | am informed, through 
| Minnesota during the late canvass there, and 


was better calculated to prevent the spread of sla- | 


had not my colleague, in an evil hour, taken the | 
He came into my district, the | 


sea in the world, and commenced preaching a | 


to give the North advantages it did not before | 


land, the unterrified Democracy stood aghast, and | 


helped our friends, as Lam assured, to many thou- 
sand Republican votes; and in behalf of the Re- 
publicans of that young and growing State, 1 now 
publicly thank him for the good he did our cause 
there. 

My friends from Connecticut in this House in- 


| form me that the same old speech did duty up 


|| there at their late election, much to the advantage 


| of the Republicans. I believe that, in most of the 


|| increased majorities. 
| cons up there were considerably set back 


towns where he spoke, the Republicans rolled up 
The old pro-slavery dea- 
y his 


| discourse on the races. 


| to do with them 


three hundred miles, by the mighty ** Father of || 


My colleague says that the black man is out of 
place on the earth when in contact with the white 
man. Tagree with him; the Republican party 
agrees with him. And because c is so out of 
»lace, we propose keeping him out of the free 
Mercivoriag, and not allowing him, with his un- 
paid labor, to come in contact with white men 
and white labor. But he inquires, ‘* what are you 
?”? Tanswer, that we propose to 
prevent their increase as much as possible, by re- 
fusing to open new territories to be despoiled b 


'them, and by colonizing, in Central or South 


America, such free blacksas are willing togo there, 
according to the plan elaborated by Francis P. 
Blair, jr., and our colleague in the other end of 
the Capitol, [Senator DootsttLe]—a plan which f 
heartily approve as the best, if not only, salution 


|| of the question of ‘* what are you to do with 
or members of Congress proclaim their love for | 


them ?’’ sag 29 
But this question of slavery in the Territories 


theireagerness for a chance to testify actively their |! is purely an abstract question, says my colleague; 
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and he asks if the Republicans have att mpted to | his making the concession he does in this regard, 


carry it out in either branch ef Congress in the 
last four years. I am not aware, Mr. Chairman, 
that any Territory has been organized by Con- 
gress in the last four years; cons¢ quently there 
has been no oceasion for the introduction of any 
proviso upon that subj ct; but, sir, the gentle- | 
man’s declaration, that the question was an ab- 

straction and not likely to arise, was answered at 

the time, considerably to his discomfiture, by one 

of his own political friends, Mr. Unperwoop, of 

Georgia, who showed him how the question was | 
likely to arise at this very session, in a bill to or- 
ganize Arizona and other Territories. But, sir, 
were it true that every inch of territory now be- 
longing to the United States had been provided 
with immutable laws forever prohibiting slavery, 
the mission of the Republican party would not 
cease, nor will it cease, until there is no more for- 
eign territory to be acquired by this Government. 
It requires no extraordinary foresight to predict 
that, sooner or later, all of Mexico and Central | 
America, to the Isthmus of Panama, will be over- | 
run and annexed to these United States. Sir, such 
annexation is as certain asthe march of time, and 
cannot be prevented unless you radically change 
the character of our people. 

The disposition of our people, if not absolutely 
aggressive, is to enlarge our possessions and ex- 
tend our borders, and the Republican party will 
have all it can attend to hereafter in fixing the | 
terms of annexation of foreign territory. They 
will consent to no extension of territory, unless 
the system of slavery shall be forever prohibited 
therein. My colleague, Mr. Chairman, is a law- 
abiding man, and, if we are to believe his pro- 
testations, a great lover of the Constitution. He 
is distressed beyond measure at the idea of any 
one atthe North being opposed to the fugitive 
slave law; yet, will it be believed that this Con- 
stitution and law-abiding man declared here, in 
his place, that if he lived ina southern Territory 
he would Jaugh to scorn all laws of Congress pro- 
hibiting slavery there? He went further, and as 
far as any northern man was ever known to go, 
and declared that if he lived in a southern Terri- 
tory, among southern men, he would own slaves 
himself, and that he should consider it right for 
him to doso. He says that he ‘* would take those 
servants and expend upon them his energies and 
intellect to train and protect them.’’ Now, what 
my colleague meant by saying that he would ex- 
pend his * aadesdaiaen” in training those 
sable children, is left in a little doubt. We know 
that the laws of the slave States do not permit 
him to educate his slave, consequently he could 
not mean that he was going to expend his intel- 
lect in their education. 

Necessarily, then, the training he speaks of 
must mean that which would extort the largest 
amount of labor in the shortest possible space of 
time; and should Sambo slightly flag cae this 
intellectual training of my colleague, then, | sup- 
pose, he proposes to expend his * energies’’ to 
quicken his sluggish motions, and cniiven his | 
lazy, indolent limbs, and thus would he * do his 
duty before God to those placed under his care 
and guidance.’ For all these blessings showered 
upon him by my colleague ought not the poor 
chattel to be duly thankful? What less return 
ean he make, for having been charitably taken 
from a wild, idle, savage people in Africa, and | 
generously provided with plenty of reputable hard | 
work, in agenteel, polished, tender, and Christian | 
country ? 

Lam glad that my colleague defined his position 
in regard to the rights of slaveholders in the Ter- | 
ritories. He concedes that they have the right | 
te go there with their slaves, and that neither Con- | 
gress nor the people of a Territory have the right | 
to exclude them so long as they remain a Terri- | 
tory. This doctrine, so unlike that which I have 
heard avowed by Democratic stump orators in 
Wisconsin other than him,and advocated by the 
Democratic press of that State, may strike some 
with surprise; but I am not of that number. He | 
knows that the position assumed in his speech on 
this question, namely, that the southern man has | 
the right to go into the Territories and take his 
slave,and hold him there in the absence of law, and 
in defiance of the will of the people, is not the posi- 
tion of the Democratic party of Wisconsin; and | 


should convince every reasonable mind that there 
is no exaction which southern men choose to 


| make, that he will not at all times be ready to con- 


cede. If southern men have the right, as my col- 
league admits they have, under the Constitution, 
to take their slaves to a Territory, I ask if they 
have not the right to have them protected there; 


and if the Territorial Legislature fails to protect | 


| them, are they not entitled to a law of Congress 
| to protect them? 


|| declaring one 


Mr. Chairman, I have already said that the 
Democratic party of Wisconsin claimed to be more 


i 

| 

| if Wis t 

|| sound on the question of the non-extension of sla- 
| 


very than the Republican, and that for that reason 
| they obtained a large numberof German votes. In 


| proofof it, | have already read several Democratic 


| resolutions. But those resolutions were passed - 
| several years ago, and it may be alleged that they 
| do not now represent the real sentiment of the 
Democracy of that State. In proof that they do, 
I beg leave to read some authorities. The Dem- 
ocratic party of Wisconsin placed in nomination, 
last fall, as their candidate bor Governor, and ex- 
| ponent of their principles, Hon. Harrison C. Ho- 
art. Mr. Hobart canvassed a considerable por- 
tion of the State, and addressed the people. He 
met his opponent, Governor Randall, and they 
discussed, on many occasions, the principles of 
their respective parties. At one of these discus- 
sions, a political friend of Mr. Hobart, the editor 
of the Milwaukee News, sent out a stenographer 
and had the speeches of both parties reported 
verbatim, and printed them in his paper. I have 
the paper here. Governor Randall charged the 
Democratic party with inconsistency and being 
untrue to the principles which they had before 
| inculeated, which principles were such as were 
| embodied in the resolutions I have heretofore 
read. Mr. Hobart indignantly repelled the im- 
putation. 
| was then as much opposed to slavery as in 1849, 
when they passed those resolutions, and the only 
| reason why they did not reiterate those doctrines 
| was because they had discovered a new principle 
by which slavery could be more effectually ex- 
| cluded from the ‘Territories than by the Wilmot 
proviso, and that new principle was ‘* squatter 
ni : ” > , 

sovereignty. But I will let Mr. Hobart speak 
for himself. @He said: 





**In 1849, the Democratic party, as my friend states, did 
| pass resolutions of the kind he read, which we regarded as 
enunciating principles that ought to be carried out. There 
| are many of you present, gentlemen, who were members 
| of the Democratic party in 1849, and If will ask you, if, on 
| this subject of slavery, we have retrograded—if we have 
proved false in any degree to the views we then entertained ? 
And | ask your candid attention, as thinking men; I speak 
not for applause, but | address myself to you earnestly, de- 
siring to recommend what | say to your minds and con- 
} sciences. 

| In 1849 we declared that, in the organization of a Terri- 
| tory, the Wilmot proviso, as it was then called, or a proviso 
| prohibiting slavery, should be attached to the organic act. 
it was the beliefotall parties in this country that the power 
of legislation on the subject of slavery in the Territories was 
vested in Congress. Every one thought it a proper tribu- 
nal to determine as to the introduction or prohibition of 
slavery. Both parties at that time thought the power was 
vested in Congress. I appeal to you if your own memory 
does notconfirm what I say, thatthat was the principle on 
which we acted,and that, believing in that principle, we 
were then in favor of prohibition. ‘That was the voice of 
the Democracy in 1849. We declared that if Congress was 
to determine the question of slavery in the Territories, we 
were in favor of its prohibiting it by the passage of the 
Wilmot proviso. 

** Gentlemen, since then aconsiderable time has elapsed, 
and how do we stand now? You will follow me while I 
briefly allude to our present position on this question, and 
then | will attempt to demonstrate that we have not changed 
our views, but are now as radically,and more practically, 
anti-slavery than ever before. ‘Two thirds of the argument 
of my friend is justas applicable to one party as to the other. 
We entertain‘no new doctrine orsentiment, but the same 
| principle that we have always entertained. In the present 

campaign we have declared certain principles in conven- 

tion, and that declaration, we think, is entitled to respect, 
| unless we trample upon the principles there announced, by 
ing and acting another. Where do we 
stand? We have recently adopted a principle which was 
not in existence, or, at least, was not entertained to any 
great extent in 1849—that instead of having Congress pass 
upon this question, we will turn it over to the exclusive 
control of the inhabitants of the Territories themselves. 
Instead of allowing the two or three hundred men who meet 
at Washington and make laws for the country, to manage 
the affairs of a distant Territory, we will leave that power 
in the hands of the actual settlers of the Territory. 
| "That is the view, and that is the position of the Dem- 
ocratic party at the present moment. Lee ape For- 
merly, when the power was supposed to reside in Congress, 








He stated that the Democratic party | 
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| at Washington? Is liberty not as safe in the hand 




















and we had to act upon it, we came square to the 


and instructed our members of Congress to vote fi a 
bition. Now we are in favor of removing the probi- 


. ma 2 qQuestic ’ 
tirely from the Halls of Congress, and of leaving it os th 
2 it to the 


people themselves. [Applause, and cries of « @o.; 
*Good!?]} Gentlemen, have we changed or become 
ro-slavery by removing this vexatious question fro ee 
falls of Congress and placing it in the hands of the peo - 
That is the simple question to which I ask yourearnes. 
tention. Have we changed our anti-slavery notions 6, a “ 
by advocating the policy of leaving this power with the” 
tlers of the Territories themselves, instead of the politicine 


" 5 Ol the 
Interested in 


in the hands oy 


people who settle the Territory, and are more 
its welfare than all the rest of the world, as 
the Federal Legislature at Washington ?”” 

I presume my colleague will not dispute that 
Mr. Hobart was good authority, and that hie 
views of the present position of the Democrati 
party of Wisconsin are correct. He was se . 
ported by the united Democracy of the Stat, ae 
colleague included, who stumped the State fs 
him, and the Democracy in voting for him thous 
that they were voting for a staunch anti-slay an 
man. Mr. Hobart excused himself and party fo 
havingabandoned the resolutions of 1849, by dodo. 
ing behind ‘ squatter sovereignty.”’ But, thay! 
God, that dodge cannot avail them much longer. 
Squatter sovereignty is about played out. It js yo 
doubt true,as Mr. Hobartsaid, thatthe Democrats 
of Wisconsin believed that this newly-discoyered 
squatter-sovereignty doctrine was going todomon 
for the cause of freedom than the Wilmot pro- 
viso. But all the signs from Charleston, up to the 
moment I now speak, indicate that, whoever may 
be nominated there, squatter sovereignty is to hy 
repudiated. As that has been the entire stock jp 
trade of the northern Democracy, I am a little ey- 
rious to see what will be the next expedient they 
will resort to, to let themselves down easy ani 
again humbug the people. : 

That the people will follow longer after that 
ignis fatuus is hardly possible to believe. At the 
late Democratic interpretation of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, as given in the President’s message, 
some of the most independent democrats of Wis- 
consin revolt. The honorable Charles D. Rob- 
inson, of Green Bay, a leading member of the 
Democratic party, formerly Secretary of State, a 
gentleman of good standing in his party, ina late 
number of the Green Bay Advocate, of which he 
is editor, uses the following language: 

‘© We cannot rest satisfied with keepinga silence, which 
might be construed into consent, with the monstrous doc- 
trine thatslavery is legal, and exists throughout all the 


| land, except where it has actually been prohibited by con- 


gressional or State legislation. Thatis the natural sequence 


| of the President’s position in asserting that ‘the right bas 


been established (by the Supreme Court) of every citizen 
to take his property of every kind, including slaves, into 
the common Territories, belonging equally to all the States 
of the Confederacy, and to have it protected there under 
the Federal Constitution.’ This is a perversion, in facta 
violation, of the doctrine of popular sovereignty, through 
which President Buchanan got the vote of the Democracy 
in these northern States; and we shall no more uphold him 
in secession from it than we would the humblest man in 
the party. Every Democrat is willing that, in populating 
a new Territory, prior to the settling of its domestic ques- 


| tions, slavery men, even slaveholders, shall have an equal 


right with all to go there and acquire the right to vote ; but 
it is toO monstrous a proposition to be entertained fora mo- 
ment that the very institution, which is to be the cause ot 
all the struggle, may, before its right upon the disputed sol! 
is passed upon, be admitted and set up in practical oper 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Robinson, who uses the above languaz’, 
was a prominent Democratic candidate for ‘h 
nomination for Governor at the late election. He 
has more ability and honesty than the average 0! 
Wisconsin Democratic politicians. But my co! 
league does not dare to indorse the opinion of Mr. 
Robinson above expressed, as he well knows thst 
every southern Democrat would scout him should 
he do so, and send him into Coventry. 

Mr. Chairman, for the first two months of this 
session this House was entertained, day after day, 
with speeches from southern gentlemen, declaring 
that ifa majority of the people of this Union should, 
under the forms of law and the Constitution, e°«! 
a Republican President, they would dissolve the 
Union; that they would not submit; that he never 
should be inaugurated, and all that. Such ws 
the tenor of most of the speeches made on the 
Democratic side of the House, and they were very 
numerous. : 

While all these speeches, preaching treaso” 
and disunion in most violent and insulting lan 
guage, were being made by leading members © 
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the Democratic party, where was my colleague? 
pid he utter one word of rebuke to a single man 
i any of those treasonable sentiments? Not a 
word; but, on the contrary, when any sentiment 
er cularly offensive to the Republican side of the 
east ‘beeause of its disunion and treasonable 
See was uttered, he has generally been no- 
sood as first and foremost in leading the applause 
that invariably followed from the Democratic 
bench s. So impressed had he become with those 
jisunion speeches, that he declared that ‘ the 
on stion of disunion was notone of time, but that 
4 sunion Was Now actually here.’? Considering 
a - a horrible event a dissolution of the Union 
vespposed to be, L could not but think that me 

| 


18 su} t a ° . 
sjleaeue was rather jolly over it. He did notte 
ys where he was going incase ofa dissolution, as 
come other northern Representatives and Senators 
have. Should that melancholy event prove the 
= sof his loss to Wisconsin, [ presume that the | 
igeonsolate people there would become reconciled 
upon hearing that their loss had resulted in a cor- 
responding gain to Arkansas or Texas, where he 

“> S . . . . . 
could “expend his energies and intellect’? in train- | 

- Cuffy, Sambo, and Dinah. 

My colleague finds fault with the Republican 
uty, because, he a *‘they always appeal to 
ye Declaration of Independence, that all men are 
created equal.”” He says that, ‘* that is a mere 
‘hstract statement;’’ and that Jefferson never 
meant that all men were created equal. As he 
was more than usually lucid in his exposition 
of the Declaration of Independence, I think 1 
will read what he says upon that subject. Here 
it Is! 

“Gentlemen on the other side of the House, and Repub- 
jicay orators at the North, always appeal tothe Declaration 
of Independence—that all men are created equal; and they | 
go on to argue from that directly and positively, that these | 
black men were intended to be included in that Declara- 
tion and to be incorporated as citizens under this system of 
Government of ours. Now, sir, this is a mere abstract | 
statement. It could not have been that Jefferson meant 
that all men could have been created with equal rights un- 
derany particular form of Government ; for we know that 
Government does not proceed directly from God, but is the 
result of human thought, human intellect, and human will. 
What did he mean? It is true they are cqual in the sight 
of God; they bear the same relation to time and eternity 
that we all do, but they are not created with equal polit- 
ical rights, and it Was never so intended.”’ 
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As Captain Cuttle would say: ‘* There’s wis- 
lom for you.” 

“It is Tue,”? says my colleague, ** they are 
equal in the sight of God, they bear the same 
relation to time and eternity,’’ but God did not 
intend they should be equal in the sight of man; 
ind the reason is, because Government does not 
proceed from God. Could anything be clearer 
than this? It is ** clear as mud.”’ 

As to whether Jefferson, who framed the Dec- 
laration, meant what he said, or whether he meant 
something else, can be best judged from reading 
his opinions on slavery, some of which I have 
here, and presently will read. 

A prominent politician—Mr. Doveras—has in- 
terpreted the Declaration to mean simply that God 
had created such British subjects as a: on this 
side of the water in 1776 equal to British sub- 
jects living in Great Britain—nothing more. This | 
interpretation is about such as was to be expected 
ofaman who declared that he did not care whether 
“slavery in the Territories was voted up or down.” 
As my colleague believes the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to mean anything else than what it pur- 
ports to mean, I will allow Mr. Jefferson, who 
was the author of it, to say whether he intended 
that the people of color then residing in this coun- 
try were to be regarded as men or not. We know 
thatin many of the States they were then regarded 

4s citizens, and allowed to vote. Beforg the Dec- | 
laration, and while Virginia was yet a colony, in 
1774, she held a convention to appoint delegates 
‘o attend the first general Congress, which was to 
assemble, and did assemble, in Philadelphia, in 
September of the same year. Before that conven- 
tion, Mr. Jefferson made an exposition of the 
nghts of British America, in which he said: 
deste ts nee of domestic slavery is the great object of 
ese colonies, where it was unhappily introduced 


in their infant state. But previous to the enfranchisement 


Of the slaves, it is necessary to exclude further importations 
from Afriea,>? 


In the original draft of the Declaration of In- 
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the author, we find this charge against the King | 
of Great Britain: ‘ 


“He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the per- | 
sons ofa distant people who never offended him, captivating 
and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to | 
incur miserable death in their transportation thither. This | 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel Powers, is the | 
warfare ofghe Christian King of Great Britain. Determined 
to keepa market where men should be bought and sold, he 
has at length prostituted his negative for suppressing any 
legislative attempt to prohibit and restrain this execrable 
commerce.’? 


Hear him further; he says: 


* We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


Under date of August 7, 1785, in a letter to Dr. 
Price, of London, he says: 

“ Northward of the Chesapeake, you may find, here and 
there, an opponent of your doctrine, as you may find here 
and there a robber and murderer; but in no great number. 
Emancipation is put into such a train, that in a few years 
there will be no slaves northward of Maryland. In Mary 
land I do not find such a disposition to begin the redress of 
this enormity as in Virginia. This is the next State to which | 
we may turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice 
in conflict with avarice and oppression ; a conflict wherein 
the sacred side is gaining daily recruits from the influx into 
office of young men grown up and growing up. These have | 
sucked in the principles of liberty, as it were, with their | 
mothers’ milk ; and it is tothem I look with anxiety toturn | 
the fate of the question.” 


In another letter, written to a friend in 1814, he 
made use of the following language: 


** Your favor of July 31 was duly received, and read with | 
peculiar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the head 
and heart of the writer. Mine on the subject of the slavery 
of negroes have long since been in the possession of the 
public, and time has only served to give them stronger root. 
The love of justice and the love of country plead equally 
the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to us that 
they should have pleaded it so long in vain.” 

Again he says: 

** What an incomprehensible machine is man,who can en 
dure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in 
vindication of his own liberty, and the next moment be deaf | 
to all those motives whose power supported him through his | 
trial, and inflict on his fellow-man a bondage, one hour of 
which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which 
he rose in rebellion to oppose? 

‘“*We must wait with patience the workings of an over 
ruling Providence, and hope that that is preparing the de- Py 
liverance of these our brethren. When the measure of their | 
tears shall be full, when their groans shall have involved 
Heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a God of justice will 
awaken totheirdistress. Nothing is more certainly written 
in the book of fate, than that this people shall be free.”’ 

In a letter to James Heaton, on this same sub- | 
ject, dated. May, 20, 1826, only six weeks before 
his death, he says: 1] 

‘¢ My sentiments have been forty years before the public. | 
Had I repeated them forty times, they would have only be- || 
come the more stale and threadbare. Although I shall not 
live to see them consummated, they will not die with me.”’ 

On the 39th and 40th pages of his Notes on | 
Virginia, Jefferson says: 

‘* And with what execration should the statesman be 
loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens thus to trample 
on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots and | 
these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and | 
the amor patria of the other; for ifaslave can have acoun 
try in this world, it must be any otherin preterence to that | 
in which he is born to live and labor for another ; in which 
he must lock up the faculties of his nature, contribute, as far 
as depends on his individual endeavors, to the evanishment 
of the human race, or entail his own miserable condition 
on the endless generations proceeding from him.” 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Jefferson not only 
—— of the colored people as * citizens,”’ but 
also as ** brethren.’ 

As my colleague has declared himself in fa- 
vor of slavery and holding slaves, and believes it 
morally right to do so, it may not be out of place | 
to commend further to him a few more opinions 
of the early fathers of the Republic; such men as 
Washington, Madison, Monroe, and others. 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, dated September 
9, 1786, General Washington says: 

“T never mean, unless some. particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by pur- 
chase, it being among my first wishes to see some plan 
adopted by which slavery in this country may be abolished || 
by law.”’ 

In a letter to Robert Morris, dated April 12, 
1786, he says: 

**[ hope it will not be conceived from these observations 
that it is my wish to hold the unhappy people who are the 
subject of this letter in slavery. I can only say,thatthere || 
is nota man living who wishes more sincerely than I do to i 
see a plan adopted for the abolition of it; but there is only || 
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one proper and effectual mode by which it can be accom- 
plished, and that is by legislative authority; and this, as 
far as my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting.” 

He says, in a letter to the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, April 5. 1783: 

“The scheme, my dear marquis, which you propose as 
a precedent, to encourage the emancipation of the black 
people in this country from the state of bondage in which 
they are held, is a striking evidence of the benevolence of 
your heart. I shall be happy to join you in so laudable a 


work, but will defer going into a detail of the business till 
I have the pleasure of seeing you.” 


In another letter to La Fayette, he says: 

‘The benevolence of your heart, my dear marquis, is so 
conspicuous on all occasions, that | never wonder at any 
tresh proofs of it; but yourlate purchase of an estate in the 
colony of Cayenne, with the view of emancipating the slaves 
on it, isa generous and noble proot of your humanity. Would 
to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally into the 
minds of the people of this country.”’ 

{ could quote the opinions of Washington to 
much greater length, and all to the same effect, but 
time will not allow me to do so. 

Mr. Madison, the father of the Constitution, de- 
clared that he = 

* Thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea 
that there could be property in men.”’ 

Advocating the abolition of the slave trade, as 
we find in the forty-second number of the Fed- 
eralist, he said: 

“It were doubtless to be wished that the power of pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves had not been postponed 
until the year 1808, or, rather, that it had been suffered to 
have immediate operation. 

*Butitis not difficult to account either for this restric- 


| tion on the General Government, or for the manner in which 


the whole clause is expressed. It ought to be considered as 
a great point gained in favor of humanity that a period of 
twenty years may terminate forever, within these States, a 
traffic which has so long and so loudly upbraided the bar- 
barism of modern policy ; that within that period it will re- 
ccive a considerable discouragement from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and may be totally abolished by a concurrence of 
the few States whieh continue the unnatural traffic, in the 
prohibitory example which tias been given by so great a ma- 
jority of the Union.” 


Again, he contends that— 

** Where slavery exists, the republican theory becomes 
still more fallacious.”’ 

On another occasion, he says: 

** We have seen the mere distinction of color made, in the 
most enlightened period of time, a ground of the most op- 
pressive dominion ever exercised by man over man.”’ 

President Monroe, in a speech in the Virginia 
convention, declared: 

That they had found that this evil bad preyed upon the 


very vitals of the Union, and hed been prejudicial to all the 
States in which it had existed.” 


Patrick Henry, Virginia’s greatest oratur and 


| patriot, in a letter dated January 18, 1773, asks: 


‘Ts it not a little surprising thatthe professors of Chris- 
tianity, whose chiefexcellence consists in softening the hu 
man heart, in cherishing and improving its finer teelings, 
should encourage a practice so totally repugnant to the first 
impressions of right and wrong? What adds to the wonder 
is, that this abominable practice has been introduced in the 
most enlightened ages. Times that seem to have pretensions 
to boast of high improvements in the art and sciences, and 
retined morality, have brought into general use, and guarded 
by many laws, a species of vielence and tyranny which 
our more rude and barbarous, but more honest, ancestors 
detested.” 


Again, this great orator says: 

“Tt would rejoice my very soul that every one ot my fel- 
low-beings was emancipated. We ought to lament and 
deplore the necessity of holding our fellow-men in bond- 
age. Believe me, I shall honor the Quakers for their noble 
efforts to abolish slavery.”? 

On the 20th of October, 1774, while Congress 
was in session in Philadelphia, Peyton Randolph, 
president, the following resolution, among others, 
was unanimously adopted: 

“That we will neither import nor purchase any slaves 


imported after the Ist day of December next; after which 


time we will wholly discontinue the slave trade, and will 


| neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our 


vessels, nor sell our commodities or manufactures, to those 
who are concerned in it.” 

**On motion of Mr. Randolph, the word ‘ servitude ’ was 
struck out, and ‘ service? unanimously inserted ; the former 
being thought to express the condition of slaves, and the 
latter the obligation of free persons.’’— Madison Papers, vol. 
3, p. 1569. 

That very eccentric genius, John Randolph, of 

toanoke, in a letter to William Gibbons, in i820, 
says: 

“ With unfeigned respect and regard, and as sincere a 
deprecation on the extension of slavery and its horrors as 
any other man, be he who he may, I am your friend, in the 
literal sense of that much-abused word. I say much abused, 
because it is applied to the leagues of vice and avarice and 
ambition, instead of good will toward man, from love of 
Him who is the Prince of Peace.” 
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While in Congress, he said: 

«Sir, | envy neither the beart nor the head of that man 
from the North who rises here to defend slavery on prin- 
ciple.”? 

It is well known that he emancipated all his 
negroes. ‘The following lines from his will are 
well worth perusing and preserving: 

“| give to my slaves their freedom, to which my con- 
acience tells me they are justly entitied. It has a long time 
been a matter of the deepest regret to me that the circum- 
stances under which I tuherited them, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way by the laws of the land, have prevented 
my emancipating them in my lifetime, which it is my full 
intention to do in case I can accomplish it.” 


Colonel Mason, a leading and distinguished 
member of the convention that formed the Con- 
stitution, from Virginia, when the provision for 
prohibiting the importation of slaves was under 
consideration, said: 


“The present question concerns not the Importing States 
alone, but the whole Union. 
manuinactures. The poor despise labor when performed by 
siaves. They prevent the emigration of whites, who really 
enrich and strengthen a country. They produce the most 

vernicious effect on manners. Every master of slaves ts 
es a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of Heaven on 
a country. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in 
the next world, they mustbe inthis. By an inevitable chain 
of causes and effects, Providence punishes national sins by 
national calamities.”’ 


In 1832, Governor McDowell used this lan- 
guage in the Virginia Legislature: 

** Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy 
people, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its inci- 
deuts or issues, but weeps Over it as a curse as great upon 
bim who inflicts it as upon him who suffers it? 

**Sir, you may place the slave where you please; you 
may dry up, to your utmost, the fountains of his feelings, 
the springs of his thought; you may close upon his mind 
every avenue to knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial 
night; you may yoke him to your labors as the ox which 
liveth only to work, and worketh only to live; you may put 
him under any process, which, without destroying his value 
as a slave, will debause and crush him as a rational being; 
you may do this, and the idea that he was born to be free 
will survive itall. Itis aliied to his hope of immortality ; 
it is the ethereal part of bis nature, which oppression can- 
notreach; it is a torch lit upin his soul by the hand of 
Deity, and never meant to be extinguished by the hand of 
man 


And, to come down to a later period; what 
was the opinion of some of Virginia’s wise men 
no longer ago than 1832? In an address to the 
Virginia Legislature in 1820, Governor Randolph 
sad: 

* We have been far outstripped by States to whom nature 
has been far less bountiful. [tis paintul to consider what 


might have been, under other circumstances, the amount of 
general wealth in Virginia.’’ 


In 1832, Mr. Randolph, of Albemarle, in the 
Legislature of Virginia, used the following most 
graphic and emphatic language: 

° ° * ‘Slavery has the effect of lessening 
the free population of a country. 

* The gealeman bas spoken of the increase of the female 
slaves being a part ofthe profit. [tis admitted; but no great 
evil can be averted, no good attained, without some incon- 
venience. It may be questioned how far it is desirable to 
foster and encourage this branch of profit. Itis a practice, 
and an increasing practice, in parts of Virginia, to rear 
slaves for market. How can an honorable mind, a patriot, 
and a jover of his country, bear to see this ancient Domin- 
ion, rendered illustrious by the noble devotion and patriot- 
ism of her sons in the cause of liberty, converted into one 
grand menagerie, where men are to be reared for the mar- 
ket, like oxen for the shambles? Is it better, is it not worse, 
than the slave trade—that trade which enlisted the labor of 
the cood and wise of every creed and every clime to abolish 
itn?) ‘The trader receives the slave, a stranger in language, 
arpeet, and manner, from the merchant who has brought 
him from the interior. The ties of father, mother, busband, 
and child, have all been rent in twain; before he receives 
him hie soul has become callous. But here, sir, individuals 
whom the master has known from infancy, whom he has 
eecn sporting in the innocent gambols of childhood, who 
have been accustomed to look to him for protection, he 
tears from the mother’s arms, and sells into a strange coun- 
try, among strange people, subject to crucl task-masters.”’ 


I will quote the opinions of but one other man, 
and he a man whose memory all now delight to 
honor. Notwithstanding the Democracy in hislife- 
time hunted him with a malignity only equaled by 
their present hypocrisy, they now set themselves 
up as his original friends and warmest admirers, 
and when engaged in any outrage of more than 
ordinary baseness, are almost certain, now that he 
has gone, to invoke his great name as sanctioning 
their crimes. I need not say that I allude to glo- 
rious old Hairy Clay, of Kentucky. In the Sen- 


ate of the United States, in 1850, he made use of 


this memorable language: 


‘<I am extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Missis- 
sippi say that he requires, first, the extension of the Missouri 
compromise line to the Pacific, and also that he is not satis- 
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] fied with that, but requires, if I understand him correctly, a 

positive provision for the admission of slavery south of that 
line. And now, sir, coming from a slave State, as I do, I 
owe it to myself, | owe it to truth, I owe it to the subject, to 
say that no earthly power could induce me to vote for a spe- 
cific measure for the introduction of slavery where it had 
not before existed, either south or north of that line. Com- 
ing, as I do, fromaslave State, it is my solemn, deliberate, 
and well-matured determination, that no power, no earthly 
power, shall compel me to vote for the positive introduction 
of slavery either south or north of that line. 

“ Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our British an- 
cestors for the introduction of this institution upon the 
continent of America, | am, for one, unwilling that the pos- 
terity of the present inhabitants of California and of New 
Mexico shall reproach us for doing just what we reproach 
Great Britain for doing to us.” 


Hear him further; he says: 

** So long as God allows the vital current to flow through 
my veins, f will never, never, never, by word or thought, 
by mind or will, aid in admitting one rood of free territory 
to the everlasting curse of human bondage.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, great minds will differ. 
‘| On the one hand we have the opinions of Wash- 
| ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Randolph, 
Henry, and Clay, denouncing slavery as a great 
moral wrong, and on the other hand we have the 
member from the third congressional district of 
Wisconsin declaring it to be right. Anxious as 
I might be, under ordinary circumstances, toagree 
with my colleague, I am constrained to say that 
I shall feel obliged to continue to follow the teach- 
ings of these great lights of American liberty, and 
that his very luminous speech has not convinced 
me of my error. I must still continue to regard 
slavery as a great social and political evil, and 
labor to repress it, so faras I lawfully may do so. 








TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


| SPEECH OF HON. WM. VANDEVER, 
OF IOWA, 


In THe Hovse or RepresEntarTIves, 
April 27, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 
| Mr. VANDEVER azaid: 
Mr. Crarroan: [ will endeavor to be as brief 
as circumstances will seem to warrant in the few 
—_ I propose to submit on the present oc- 





easion. The President, in his recent message to 
| this House, takes the opportunity to deplore the 
existence of certain ab. With a partiality to- 
| wards the party which has elevated him to the 
distinguished position he now occupies, a partial- 
| ity which I will not say is commendable in him, 
but certainly excusable, he entirely exonerates 
that party from all responsibility for those evils. 
| propose to direct attention particularly to that 
point, and to ascertain, if I may, by a cursory 
review of this subject, where really the respons- 
ibility does rest. 
In order to prosecute this inquiry it will become 
necessary to examine the organization and pur- 
oses of the so-called Democratic party. The 
Finsseuriie party of to-day predicates its organi- 
zation upon a platform. That platform professes 
to embody and enunciate the fundamental articles 
of their political creed. Their present platform is 

rofessedly founded upon the legislation of 1854. 

t is a platform consisting of certain essential and 
| certain non-essential propositions; and in this dis- 
| cussion it becomes important to inquire what are 
the essential and what the non-essential propo- 
sitions. 
this kind, I do not mean to offer simply the sur- 
mises of my imagination, nor yet the conclusions 
of my own judgment. I will take the expositions 
| of the Democratic platform, as acknowledged by 
its leaders and illustrated by its practice. 

At this point, sir, 1 call attention to the signifi- 
cant language employed by a distinguished Sen- 
ator, [Mr. Dovetas,] in the other end of the 
Capitol, during the lagt session. He said: 


* | do not expect any presidential candidate to agree with 
me in all things. I do not say that I will not support a man 
for President who goes for protective tariffs and specific 
duties. Ido not say thatI will not support a man who goes 
| fora bavkrupt law. [ do not say that I will not vote for a 
man who, in my opinion, has violated some cardinal prin- 
ciple of the party. I may be compelled, as a choice of evils, 
to support such a man.”’ 


And again, in the same speech, the same dis- 
tinguished Senator uses the following language: 
“T have shown you, sir, that by the Kansas-Nebraska 
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act and the Cincinnati platform non-interye 
slavery in the Territories by Congress was de 
a fundamental principle of the party, and now I am asc», 
because I will not intervene in violation of the creeg ated 
man denies that non-intervention is the fundamenta| es No 
% the creed.”’— Congressional Globe, second session Thirts, 
Ufth Congress, part 2, page 1255. a 
To be sure there is retained in the pl 
the party the usual stereotyped resolutions ., 
internal improvements, banks, tariffs, banker, 
laws, &c.; but all these are non-essentials and = 
now professed by the party only in subordinatio, 
to ** non-intervention”’ with slavery, which 
become ‘‘ the fundamental article of the oaia® 
Not to rest for proof of this fact upon the |p, 
guage of Mr. Dovetas alone, let me, by way ot 
illustration, refer to some circumstances that oc 
curred in this Hall before we elected a Sneaker 
and when the House was disorganized, I beli m4 
the largest vote which any gentleman on tho op. 
posite side of the Chamber received was giyoy 4 
a member not of the Democratic party, but to , 
gentleman who never had been a member of ,) at 
party and who did not affiliate with it further thay 
to sympathize upon this doctrine of non-interyey, 
tion. He was the candidate of the America, 
members on this floor. Gentlemen of the other 
side—Democrats—in a body, almost without ox. 
ception, deliberately cast their votes for such 
candidate [Mr. Smiru, of North Carolina} for 
Speaker of this House, expressly declaring atthe 
time that they did not vote for him asa Democry: 
but as an old-line Whig. 

Then, what do we have here? This significant 
fact: that the party which to-day claims to be 
the Democratic party, par excellence, of the Goy- 
ernment, has ignored all of its old issues in refoy- 
ence to the living and vital interests of the coun- 
try, and has planted itself upon one solitary plank; 
has become a single-idea party; has now but one 

lank in its platform. If the old Whig party has 
leanne obsolete, then certainly the Democratic 
party, as it once existed, is no less obsolete, ex- 
cept in name. 

he convention now assembled in Charleston 
is about to perform the duty of nominating an- 
other Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
and to lay down another platform. I ask if any 
| gentleman in this House supposes that, in fram- 
ing a new platform for the party, that convention 
will do anything essentially to impair the sig 
cance and import of the ove adopted Pur years 
ago? So far from receding from the position they 
have already taken, the only question in that con- 
vention now seems to be, whether the party shall 
not go one step further than non-intervention with 
slavery extension, and demand of Congress |egisia- 
tion for its protection. It matters but little whether 
the battle is fought this year on the resolutions of 
1856, or upon something in advance of what has 
heretofore been claimed. There is but one object, 
but one issue, and this is the establishment and 
verpetuation of slavery in all the Territories of tie 
nion. The non-intervention of 1856 amounts 
to this; nothing more, nor nothing less. _ [tis the 
single idea of the Democratic party leaders. 
The distiAguished Senator from Illinois, {Mr. 
Dove.as,] in remarks which he submitted in the 
other end of the Capitol since the commencement 
of this session, avowed himself as the responsible 
author of the Kansas-Nebraska act-—known 48 
the legislation of 1854—the policy of which 1s 10 
corporated into the platform of the Democratic 
party as the fundamental article of its creed. He 
is the man whom that party, or a portion of It 
how propose, to nominate and elect to the Pres'- 
dency. He, above all others, secms to be deserv- 
ingofsuchan honor. Hc is the professed author 
and defenger of the only essential element of their 
political creed. H¢is the architect of their plat 
form. He is the individual who furnished the 
ladder by which the party has ascended to that 
position—that elevation or depression, whichever 
you choose to call it—from which a man may, 
without impairing his standing as a Democrat, 
proclaim that he regards the involuntary servitude 
of the South as preferable to the free institutions 
of the North; may characterize northern States 
as servile States; may defend the institution o! 
slavery as tending to develop the highest type ° 
civilization—an institution sanctioned by God, 4 
missionary institution, which is calculated to res 
cue from barbarism the millions of Africa, and 
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pring them under the christianizing influences of 
the peculiarly disinterested ey of our | 
gouthern brethren. Ho! all ye nations, bring on 
your heathen. In this utilitarian age and coun- 
ry cotton planting and the millennium go hand in 
om may also stand upon this platform of the 
Democratic party, andrepudiate every sentiment of 
the fathers denunciatory of slavery; may deride 
viwir warnings as ** false in theory and unsound in | 
fact;’’ may even limit the significance of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to but one portion of the 
human family; may denounce the laws for the 
suppression of the African slave trade ‘fas a foul 
plot upon our statute-book. They may even 
gay that the election of a man to the Presidency 
py the suffrages of the — of this country, in 
a constitutional manner, who entertains opinions 
different from those entertained by gentlemen from 
ther portion of the country, will afford suffi- 
cause for a dissolution of this Union. 

The man who has performed all this service for 
his party certainly ought to have a presidential 
nommation at the hands of the Democracy. I 
know itis objected to him by some of his party 
friends that he has not always stood true to their 
measures; that he faltered upon enforcing the Le- 
compton constitution upon the people of Kansas; 
and that he entertains some peculiar views upon 
the subject of popular sovereignty. 

The alleged fault is, that at a critical moment 
he turned upon his political friends, and voted with 
theenemy. His constituency, however, had risen | 
in indignant rebuke of Lecompton. A senatorial 
election was at hand. To sustain himself at home, 
it beeame necessary that he should repudiate all 
connection with the intended wrong of forcing 
a slave constitution upon an unwilling people 
against their solemn protest. Duty and self-inter- 
est were coincident, and this man of pluck, as he 
has been called, spit in the face of the Adminis- 
tration. Many of our Republican friends had 
ereat hopes of him; they thought it was a case 
of real conversion; they labored with him as a re- 
pentant soul. But, chon for all their hopes, no 
sooner had he secured the coveted boon of a re- 
election, than he turned his back upon his new- 
found friends and admirers, the companions of 
his parlor conferences and all,and returned to the 
bosom of the Democracy, to grace its triumphs 
with the laurels he had won. Strategy is one of 
theartsof war. The politician as well as the gen- 
eral understands this, and may profit by it. 

Now, then, for the popular sovereignty of Mr. 
Doveras, which is urged against him by many 
of his party friends, and which is supposed to 
lurk somewhere in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
After the senatorial election in Illinois, Mr. Dove- 
Las diseoursed in this wise in the Senate, when 
called toan account by his brother Democratic 
Senators, for the seeming heresies he had been 
promulgating. Speaking of the Kansas bill, he | 


said: 


ane 


Ci 











_ We did not pretend to decide the question whether the 
lerritorial Legisiature had power or not to prohibit slavery, 
but we did agree to give them all the power we had; and, 
it they exereised it in such a manner as to violate the con- 
‘ituhonal rights of any portion of the people, their remedy 
's to be found in an appeal to the Supreme Court, and not 
to Congress.”"— Congressional Globe, Thirty-Fifth Congress, 
wcond session, part 2, page 1258. 


And again, in the same speech, Mr. Doveras 
Says: 


“Ido not put slavery on a different footing from other 
Property. { recognize it as property under what is under- 
stood to be the decision of the Supreme Court. I agree that 
tie owner of slaves has the same right to remove to the 
Territories, and earry his slave property with him, as the 
owner of any other species of property. and to hold the 
‘ame subject to such local laws as the Territorial Legisla- 
ture may constitutionally pass.” 

Entertaining these views, what matters it if Mr. 

ovcLAs does admit that Territorial Legislatures 
may pass laws unfriendly to slavery? He will 
hot defend their right to do so. The Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, he says, confers upon the territo- 
nal government all the power which Congress 
possessed over the subject; but it does not pretend 
to decide the right of a Territory to exclude sla- 
‘ery. It gives the master the right to carry his 
slave property there, and to hold it subject only 
‘such laws as the Legislature may constitution- | 
ally pass. The Dred Scott decision, say one fac- | 
‘on of the Democratic party, has already settled ! 
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it, that neither Congress nor the Territorial Le- 
gislature can prohibit slavery in Territories. Not 
so, say the other faction. “The decision of the 
court only settles the power of Congress. The 
power of territorial governments was not involved 
m the case; and so much of the opinion as relates 
to the latter question is obiter dicta, and not bind- 
ing. The difference, as it appears to my mind, 
is not worth contending about. It is agreed upon 


all hands that the court attempted to decide both | 


points; and it is therefore _ that, having given 
such an intimation in the Dred Scott opinion, the 


court will be pretty certain to settle the question | 
in favor of slavery, and against popular sover- | 


eignty, on the first favorable occasion. 
whatever may be the real point of difference be- 
tween Mr. Doveras and en of the Democratic 
party, in regard to the powers of a territorial gov- 
ernment, they all agree to submit the question of 
power to the final arbitrament of the Supreme 
Court. Who can doubt the result? Asthatcourt 
is at present constituted, the character of its de- 


with as much certainty as upon the question of 
the power of Congress to charter a national bank. 


Now, | 


I do not speak this disparagingly of the court, for | 


I believe the judges—all of them—to be upright, 
conscientious, learned, and patriotic men. But 
they are of like passions with the rest of us—may 
be swayed by passion or by prejudice. They 
cannot wholly divest themselves of the bias re- 
sulting from long habit, association, or education. 

There is no peculiar virtue in judicial ermine to 


raise the standard of human nature, and to clear | 


the understanding of all doubt and obscurity. In- 
dependence of the legislative branch of the Gov- 


ernment cannot be safely trusted to a judiciary | 


which is not subject at all to the control of the 
elective franchise. 
and position we constitute it an oligarchy at once, 


If we assign it such a power | 


and it becomes an independent, not a coérdinate | 


department of the Government. Upon this point 
I need not dilate, for the gentleman from New 


York {[Mr. Conxuiine] most ably treated that | 


subject the other day. Why, sir, under such a 


foctrine as this professed by the popular-sover- | 
1e 


eignty Democracy, should the Supreme Court in 
the Lemmon case now pending, decide that a man 
from the South may take his slaves into a free 


venience, the supposed boast of a southern Sen- 


ator that he will yet call the roll of his slaves un- | 


der the shadow of Bunker Hill, may be fulfilled. 
And should Mr. Doveras, or any other Demo- 
crat, then be President, he may say, under the 


decision of the court, as Mr. Buchanan said in | 


regard to the other question, ‘ that he is surprised 


how any one could ever have doubted the right.”? |! 


But let us come back to the legislation of 1854—~— 


Democratic faith. It says that the Missouri com- 
promise act was repealed because it does not agree 
with the legislation of 1850. I have again to al- 
lude to the declaration, before quoted, from the 
speech of Mr. Dovetas in the Senate, “ that the 
owner of slaves has the same right to remove to 
the Territories, and carry hisslave property with 
him, as the owner of any other species of prop- 
erty.”’? Upon this the Democratic party predicates 
its doctrine of non-intervention with slavery. I 
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I am glad to see present, Mr. Chairman, a mem- 
ber from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] who was an actor 
in the legislation of those days, and who can vouch 
for the accuracy of my position. He knows that 
the men who passed the compromise measures of 
1850 predicated their action upon the fact that 
slavery did not exist by law in the acquired ter- 
ritory, and that, therefore, it was unnecessary to 
legislate it out. It was contended, to be sure, by 
a distinguished gentleman from the South, thata 
man had the same right to carry his slave into the 
Territories that he had to carry his horse, just as 
the Democratic party now contend; but Mr. Clay 
met that doctrine with his unqualified condemna- 
tion. If I recollect rightly, the debates report 


| him to have said that it was the most indefensible 


opinion ever uttered by man. 

But we are not left even in doubt on this subject. 
The compromise of 1850 did something more; it 
had something to do with the territory embraced 


| within the Louisiana purchase, as weil as with the 


sa | territory we acquired from Mexico. 
cisions on the slavery question can be surmised || 


The legisla- 
tion of 1850, instead of repealing, reaffirmed the 
Missouri compromise line of 1820; and, with ref- 
erence to the boundary of Texas, Congress pro- 
posed to give that State $10,000,000, one con- 
dition of which was, that all that portion of the 


| territory lying north of 36° 30’ of north latitude, 


included within the original Louisiana purchase, 


| should remain free, and that the States formed out 
| of itshould be free States. 


The $10,000,000 paid 
into the coffers of Texas was a ransom from the 
Federal Treasury for the freedom of the States to 
be formed out ofthat territory. Yet, sir, the legis- 
lation of 1850 was made a pretext in 1854 for the 


| repeal of the Missouri compromise. 


In the annals of the world there is, perhaps, but 


| one parallel for the facility with which the Dem- 


ropose to show that the non-intervention of 1850 | 
is predicated upon an entirely different ide, at | 


| least so far as Mr. Clay and those who sympa- 
| thized with him understood it. 


The foundation 
of the compromise legislation of 1850, was Mr. 


ocratic party of to-day clothes its monstrous her- 
esies in the garb of truth; and that is when Satan, 
with dissembling speech, incited mother Eve to 
treason against high Heaven, saying that she 
should not surely die as a penalty for her trans- 
gression. Why, Mr. Chairman, so far from sanc- 
uoning the doctrine of non-intervention with sla- 
very, the legislation of 1850 carried that doctrine 


|| further than it head ever been carried before. It 


o 


1 || other States, thatportion of her territory included 
State, and there hold them for temporary con- || i i 


prescribed that, upon a subdivision of Texas into 


within the original Louisiana purchase, lying 
north of 36° 30’ should be admitted into the Union 
only as free States. ° 

Again, the legislation of 1850 abolished the do- 
mestic slave trade in the District ef Columbia— 
in this particular also going a step beyond any 
previous legislation. Does that look like non- 
intervention? This fundamental article in the 
Democratic creed will have to look somewhere 


| else for san¢tion than to the legislation of 1850. 
the Kansas-Nebraska act—this corner-stone of || 


Mr. Chairman, in this connection it is worthy 
of note that, soon after the acquisition of Louis- 
iana, Congress prohibited not only the foreign 
slave trade from being carried on with that Ter- 
ritory, but also forbid the introduction there of 
slaves from the States as merchandise. This hu- 
mane law was revived, and continued from time 
to time, and it remained in operation until super- 
seded by the compromise act of 1820, and never 
was repealed until the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act in 1854, which provides as follows: 

“That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 


revive, or putin force, any law or regulation which may 
have existed prior to the actof 6th of March, 1820, either 


| prohibiting, establishing, protecting, or abelishing slavery.”? 


Clay’s celebrated resolutions, introduced into the | 
Senate by him as the basis for the settlement of | 


an angry sectional controversy then agitating the 


— mind and threatening the stability of the || 
The war with Mexico had closed, and 
| we were about to dispose of the territory ac- 


nion. 


uired. Mr. Clay’s second resolution affirmed 


that, “* Whereas, slavery does not now exist by | 
law in any of the territory recently acquired from | 


Mexico, and is not likely to be introduced, there- || 


fore,’’ &e., ‘it is inexpedient to pass the Wil- | 


mot proviso.’’ I quote from memory. Here you 
see that the non-intervention of 1850 is predicated 
upon the law and the fact that slavery does not 
exist in the Territories; while the non-interven- 
tion of 1854 goes upon the — assumption, 
that slavery Sees exist in the Territories. 


The effect of the legislation of 1854 has been 
to revive the domestic slave trade between States 
and Territories. It is a legitimate result of this 
dogma that the Constitution recognizes the right 
of the master to carry his slaves, as any other 
property, into Territories. It makes the local law 
of the slaveholding States the common law of the 


'| land; and will lead, in time, if not checked, to the 


revival of the foreign slave trade, the. judicial 
repeal of the act prohtbiting the domestic slave 
trade in this District, and to the recognized right of 
a slave-owner to carry his human chattels to New 
York or Boston, and there hold them under the 
protection of the Federal Government. 

I conclude, then, Mr. Chairman, in regard to 
this Kansas-Nebraska act, upon which the De- 
mocratic party plants itself as embodying the 
fundamental article of its creed, that it has fraud 
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and ae stamped upon every part of it; || 


and that it has been the fruitful source of all the 
political ills which have afflicted the country since 
it became a law, and which now disturb the tran- 
quillity of the public mind and threaten the sta- 
bility of the Government. ; 

Sir, this utter disre gard by the Democratic party 
of all pledges and compromises, its sanction of 
the gross wrongs and outrages perpetrated upon 
the inhabitants of a distant Territory seeking to 
throw off the usurpations of Missouri mobs, bogus 
Legislatures, and slave State constitutions, has 
been the great procuring cause of the existing 
evils which the President so feelingly deplores. 
He need not have gone beyond his own party to 
find the origin of the evil. ‘The wrongs which old 
John Brown suffered and endured in Kansas, in 
common with those he loved, maddened him, and 
he sought retaliation. Itischarged thatthe North 
were in complicity with him in his raid upon Har- 
per’s Ferry. A word will disprove that. The 
old man ranged the land, through its length and 
breadth, fortwo long years, for succor and recruits, 
and, at the end of that time, could muster only 
seventeen white men and five negroes to attempt 
his enterprise. While Virginia and the whole 
South were terribly agitated at the occurrence, the 
North, of all parties, deploring and disapproving 
the act, remained unmoved, except with contempt 
for those who attributed to her treasonable designs 


against the peace and tranquillity of the South. | 


Unjust aspersions have been cast upon the action 
of the executives of some of the States, who 
have been applied to for the arrest of such as have 
escaped the vigilance of Virginia. 

I can only say, in relation to the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent on this floor, 
that, upon a somaiinens with the simplest forms 
required by law, her executive will always re- 
spond with readiness to the requisitions of any 
State of this Union for the surrender of fugitives 
from justice. Butas the law requires that a requi- 


sition shall be accompanied with the copy of an | 


indictment or an affidavit taken before a magis- 
trate, charging that a crime has been committed 
within the limits of the State from which the 
requisition comes, this necessary showing will be 
insisted upon. If it is sometimes admissible to 
dispense with the ordinary fornrs of law in recap- 
turing a fleeing negro—such forms will at least 
be insisted upon in Iowa in regard to white men 





—neither the usages of Virtutia nor of any other | 


State are regarded as common law in the country 
where l live. 
The gentleman from Louisiana, who preceded 


me upon the floor, from the few remarks which | 
I heard, seems to think that the Republican party | 


are pledged, as a party, to resist the admission of 
any more slave States into the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, for my own part I do not so re- 
gard the position of the Republican party. Ido not 
know thatany one controverts the right of a State 
to form and regulate her domestic institutions; she 
necessarily exercises thatright when she framesa 
constitution, She undoubtedly has the same right 
then, which she has at any subsequent period of 
her history, to determine the character of her 
Institutions, 


slaves within her limits; and it would be no part 
of the business of the General Government to in- 
terfere with her. 


What I object to, sir,is this doctrine of the || 


Democratic party, that slavery may go into Ter- 
ritories, and that there isnoearthly power to keep 
itout. If, under the operation of such a policy 
as that, the sentiment of a Territory should be- 
come depraved to such an extentas to lead to the 
adoption ofa slave constitution, under the auspices 
of tee Federal Government, | would treat that 


constitution as Lecompton has been treated—con- | 


sign it te the merited condemnation of all man- 
kind. No power under heaven could ever induce 
me to aid in any manner in entailing the wrong 
on coming generations. I maintain the doctrine 
which Mr. Clay maintained in 1850, that slavery 
does not exist by law inany Territory which was 
free at the time we acquired it; and I contend that 
it ought to be kept free; then when its people 


come to form their constitution they will be no | 


more likely tolegalize slavery than Massachusetts 


is likely to legalize it to-day within her borders. 


Massachusetts may, to-day, by a || 
change of her constitution, legalize the holding of || 








| Now, sir, what is all this controversy about? 
| It is a simple issue between the two great parties 
| of the country, for thé extension of slavery upon 
the one hand and its restriction on the other; and 
I cannot better conclude than by repeating the 
| language of Mr. Clay, used in 1850, in the debate 
| on the compromise measures: 

* But if, unhappily, we should be involved in war, in 
civil war, between the two parties of this Confederacy, in 
| which the effort upon the one side should be to restrain the 

introduction of slavery into the new Territories, and upon 

the other side to force its introduction there, what a spec- 
tacle would we present to the astonishment of mankind, in 
an effort, not to propagate rights, but—1 must say it, though 
| I trust it will be understood to be said with no design to 
| excite feeling—a war to propagate wrongs in the Territories 
thus acquired from Mezvico. \t would be a war in which 
| we should have no sympathies, no good wishes; in which 
all mankind would be against us; for, from the commence- 
| ment of the Revolution down to the present time, we have 
constantly reproached the British ancestors for the intro- 
duction of slavery into this country.”’ 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD WADE, 
OF OHIO, 

In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

April 30, 1860. 


| The House being in the Cowmittee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. WADE said: 
Mr. Cuairman: On the day that I was unex- 





| pectedly called away to attend the sick bed of a 


member of my family, I had secured the floor 
with the intentionof making some remarks on the 
| Helper book, but, cf course, lost the opportu- 
nity at that time. I had heard considerable of 
that book at that time, and some little since. I 
was one of the signers of that book, and I do not 
| rise for the purpose of making an apology to the 

other side of the House forthat; but I would state, 


however, that the circumstances under which I 
indorsed it, so far as I did indorse it, were these: 
at the final adjournment of the House at the last 
session of the last Congress, 1 was in the office of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to settle my account with 
him. Coming from his room, and passing through 


| taking my departure from this city, 1 saw my 
| friend, Mr. Morgan, of New York, upon one side 
'of the House, surrounded by a number of his 

friends. Mr. Morgan beckoned to me to join him, 
| which Idid. His object was to put in circulation 
an epitome of the Helper book. I told him I had 
seen some extracts from that book, and that I dis- 
approved of some of the sentiments of that book, 
for the reason that they might be construed into 
recommendations of the use of violence for the 
_ overthrow of slavery. For, notwithstanding all 
_my hostility to that system, I had neyer advocated 

its violent overthrow, or any measure which, in 

my judgment, was calculated to lead to that end. 
_ T have, perhaps, been an open opponent of the sys- 

tem of slavery from an earlier period than any other 

gentleman who eccupies a seat on this floor; and 
| [never have, for a single instant, given my coun- 
| tenance to any measure calculated to overthrow 
it by violence. I said then, to those gentlemen, 
that there were some passages in the Helper book 


| 
| 
,, the Hall to go to my lodgings, preparatory to 
| 
| 


| that I disapproved; but was informed by them that 


| the book was to be abridged, and all those objec- 
tionable passages omitted. So I wrote my name 
to the recommendation, and went on. Now, 
sir, | am not aware that in so doing I committed 
‘*treason, felony, or a breach of the peace.”’ 
| Nevertheless, I believe we upon this side of the 
House have been accused of all these things, and 
even more, if there be any crimes worse than 
these in the criminal code. 

Such is ‘‘the head and front of my offending.”’ 
I find, in the indictment which was brought against 
the Republican members at the very opening of 
the session, there were extracts read from this 
Helper book—from fourteen pages of it; there 
being two hundred and fourteen pages in the whole 
book. Now, if those extracts contain all there is 
objectionable in that book, I must say that the 
balance is altogether in its favor, as compared 
with most books of a political character. 1 will 
/not trouble the committee by enumerating the 
| different charges that were brought against us, 


\| for they are all found upon page 17 of the Con- 
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| 
| 




















gressional Globe, where they can be read 
pondered by all. But itis fer that act, fo, a 
uneonscious indorsement of those passages oe 
we upon this side have been accused of ineit on 
insurrection, arson, bloodshed, and murder. 8 
dangering the peace and the lives of families: ay . 
in fact, of committing treason; for which 4), 
mildest gentleman on the other side of the Hous, 
said we were ** not fit to live.’’ _ 
Now, sir, let any man, be he a slavehold 
non-slaveholder, be hea ro-slavery or a 
slavery man, read that es through, and h 
inevitably come to the conclusion that it js a jy k 
calculated to advance the greatest good of th 
—- number; and that, I believe, is the ort} ¢ 
ox test of the morality of anything in this — 
The greatest good to the greatest number js ad 
to be the great fundamental principle of mora 
How is it with that book? Are the recomme 
ations contained in it, couched in the very lan- 
guage of the founders of this Republic, felony: 
Would gentlemen dig up the remains of their gp. 
cestors and gibbet them, as I believe the kings of 
England did the remains of Cromwell, because 
they spoke and wrote the very sentiments for 
adherence to which we are now so ferociously 
denounced? I, sir, go no step in advance of 
Thomas Jefferson in my disapprobation of sly. 
very. I take for my exemplars slaveholders froy, 
Virginia and the South, and I am willing to be 
learner, sitting at the feet of those Gamalicls, and 


T or 
1 anti. 


e must 


als, 


ond. 


| obtain my ethics upon that subject from the fath. 


ers of these very men who come into this Hall 
and accuse us of every crime in the calendar, Sir, 


| Lask no higher honor, no better guarantee for the 
morality and the political rectitude of My course, 


than the indorsement of those men who gave us 
the institutions we now enjoy, and who based 
them on the rock of freedom, never dreaming that 


| they were to be perverted to the end of ext: nding 


and perpetuating human bondage, or used as a 
means of supplanting our white population, and 
filling their places with black barbarians from the 
jungles of Africa. 

Now, sir, my objection to thecourse of the Dem- 
ocratic party is, that their policy leads inevitably 
to the reopening of the African slave trade and 
the introduction of these barbarian negroes as sub- 
stitutes for the intelligent and well-to-do (if | may 
use the expression) free white laborers, who are 
content to lay up an honest competence against 


old age, for the education of their children, by 


honest and intelligent industry. 

Why, sir, throughout the free States, multi- 
tudes of the leading men are men who were brought 
up in the honorable callings of manual labor. So 
far from labor being degrading there, it is honor- 
able. This being a gentleman does not pay in the 
State of Ohio. This affectation of contempt for 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow is not popular in that region, or in the North- 
west. Hence, sir, we are anxious to preserve the 
Territories of the United States for those white men 


| who are wiliing to till the soil, to labor onit, and 


to rest, for the support of their families, on the 
labor which they bestow with their own hands 
on the soil purchased by their fathers’ blood and 
defended by their own. ; 
Now, I admit that this Helper book, ina few 
instances, comments on the system of slavery 
needlessly harsh language. It is a sort of blus- 
ter which seems to be indigenous to the soil 0! 
which Helper was born and bred. | do not ap- 
orove of it. 1 would not have recommended the 
ook to go forth with those harsh expressions ! 
it; still, that does not materially impair the uty 
of the work, because intelligent men throughout 
the free States distinguish between those parts ° 
it that are unreasonably violent and denunciatory 
and those parts which are free from that blemish. 
There is nothing said in the book worse ‘at 
what has been said by the great men of Virgin 
and of North Carolina and South Carolina and of 
the original thirteen States in general. Indeed, 
large part of the book is composed of extracts ‘rom 
the writings of these great men. But we are D0¥ 
informed that the Democracy have discovered 8 
new principle in ethics, namely, that the idea s*! 
forth as early as the age of Homer, as to making 
a man a slave, does not work at all now-a-lay® 
There is no man, be he black or white oF fr“ 
who does not loathe the condition of slavery: 
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who would prefer it to freedom, although 


a -ve been told here that the negroes are con- 
oa d and happy, and would not take their liber- | 
tented ¢ 


. if offered to them. Now, how is that? Ifthe 
eoos would notaccept their freedom, if proffered 
chem, 1 do not see what danger there can be in 
“oeitations of the Abolitionists. These things 
jot all stand together. ‘There must be some- 


u 


wr wrong about it. 
ke their freedom, or else southern gentlemen 
¢ ion this dread of slavery agitation. 
~ [ris asserted in this book that the slave owners 
inot dissolve the Union. Well, thatis a mere 
of characteristic bluster. Again, itis said 
slayeholders would mob Thomas Jefferson. 
Well, | would notlike to negative this affirmation. 
if Thomas Jefferson were alive, and were to hold 
‘rth now in Virginia the sentiments which he 
nublished then, [do not know—State pride might 
eave him. 
~ Well, sir, the uproar about the Helper book in 
Congress did have the effect of gathering together 
a number of the fearful and unbelieving 
‘orthern merchants. ‘They gathered themselves 
vother rather extensively in our large cities, and 
ssed many soothing resolutions; but this ‘soft 
solder’ only increased the violence of these con- 
rressional paroxysms, as sensible people might 
have known. It would have been refreshing for 
some of those merchants to have been here and 
heard the denunciations of their Union meetings 
from the southern or Democratic side of the Hall. 
lt 


would have beat a little common sense into | 


their brains, if possible. They were denounced 
as hypocrites, Or at least as not going the length 
tharwas demanded of them by the extreme ma- 
lienity of the Helper book. 

Did the meetings at New York and elsewhere 
co to the extent of quieting the fears of our breth- 
ren of the South? Notatall. The only thing, 
I believe, that worked on that class of northern 
men was, the threat that the South would not 
trade with them, unless they put down abolition. 
That was a pocket argument, which addressed 
itself to them with some degree of force, but pre- 
sented a rather impracticable alternative. 

Well, sir, after all the wind raised about the 
Helper book, they have only selected for con- 
demnation fourteen passages on fourteen pages 
out of two hundred and fourteen. There is but 
fourteen two hundred and fourteenths of it bad; 
and the balanee they do not pretend to find fault 
with. Now, L believe there is about as large a pro- 


ok of moderntimes. If it does net contain more 


call ita tolerably orthodox book. I did not then 


| 
t 
I 
believe, and | do not now, that the people of the 


South were afraid of the effect of the book; but | 


southern politicians, and the northern Democracy 
inieague with them, seized itas a **Godsend’’ for 
political efleet, and for nothing else. I believe that 
southern institutions are altogether too strong to 
ecapsized by such a slight breeze as this Helper 
book has raised; still [do not know, and can 
only say that if they are not, it will only be grat- 
lying to the enemies of southern institutions. 

If southern politicians had let this book alone, 
and not brought it before Congress, it would not 
made a ripple on the repose of the country. 
lik 
\dvertising cireuses and menageries. 

¢ opened their ears and listened. 
ook was a monster they wanted to know its 
*Xact proportions and see it perform. This made 
Helper’s fortune. 1 do not regret that, for he 
says that the slaveholders, by their superior 


The peo- 


wealth and social position, have oppressed the | 


great masses of their laboring population. How 
that is, I do not know. 
ness. I never have interfered, and I never mean 
‘o interfere, with these matters in the slave States. 
It is their business, and not ours, to regulate their 
social relations, however repulsive to our ideas of 
What is pure and just. But, sir, it is our right, 


hay, our duty, if we find that slavery concentrates | 
- tional interest and sectional feeling hostile to | 
the peace and harmony of the Union, to resist its || 


“Xtension, to hold it where it now exists. If we 

have the right, under the Constitution, to resist 

“S extension, then it is our right and duty to do 
» 


Either the slaves would | 


ortion of good in it as there is in any ordinary | 


han fourteen two hundred and fourteenths of evil, | 


he publication of it here as a monster, operated | 
cc the mammoth sheets, such as are used for | 


If Helper’s 1] 


It is none of my busi- | 
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it; and that I understand to be the extent of the 
purposes of the Republican party. So far as sla- 
very is concerned, [ never felt | was doing any- 
thing prejudicial to the liberties, the honor, or 
the interests of the people, or the integrity of the 
Constitution of my country, when I exerted my 
ae power and influenée, whatever these may 
e, to prevent the spread of slavery. ; 
Now, sir, there has been a great effort made, 
since I have been a member of Congress, to expel 
the slave question from the politics of the coun- 
try. Pretty much all of the experimenting, up 
to this day of the session, so far as I have been 
an observer of events, has been, on the one hand, 
| to transact the legitimate business of Congress by 
| the Republicans, and on the other, to agitate the 
slave question by the Democracy; and all this to 
| put an end to the agitation of that question in 
| Congress. The agitation of slavery has been 
| charged upon the Republican party most untruly 
| and unjustly. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that 
| the Democratic party could not live so long as an 
| Indian canoe in mid ocean ina hurricane, were it 
not for this slavery excitement. They are the 
men who keep itup. In my opinion it is time 
that that party was discharged and another take 
the helm. 
| than the Democratic party has done, I will do all 
| Lam able to do that it may be in its turn displaced 
| bya better. L would continue this course of rev- 
|| olution until the politics of the country were 
|| purged of these little sectional, personal and selfish 
combinations for the continuance of power by the 
|| agency of corruption and misrule. 
| Iwillnottrouble the committee by going through 
| a rehearsal of all the specifications of my indict- 
ment against the Democratic party. I tell south- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 


the Democratic party at the North is put down, 
| we will obtain quiet, and never until then, That 
party is in a minority, and it can do nothing in 
the free States but get up an agitation, so as to 


| States into a fury, lest the people of the free States 
| should precipitate themselves in mass upon the 
| slaveholding States, for the overthrow of slavery. 
| Until the southern men can be disabused of this 
| great and wicked falsehood with which our north- 
| ern Democracy are continually attempting to in- 
| 


| 
|| prosperity to the Union. This Democracy does 
|| little else, politically, than to magnetize the south- 
| ern people into a pleasant sleep on this subject, 
and then pick their pockets. They are at this 
|| game now at Charleston, and they will succeed, 
as they ever have, beyond a peradventure. This 
|| Democracy has nothing to do to gull their south- 
|| ern friends, but to accuse the Republicans with 
evil designs against their slaves, and itis enough 
| —they are snared and taken. Why, sir, they be- 
| lieve at the South that the John Brown affair was 
universally known at.the North; that all the Re- 
publicans of any prominence were privy to it. 
| Our northern Democracy, 
** Squat like a toad down by the ear of Eve,”’ 
| continually breathe this slander in the southern 


subtile and insidious congregation of political 
| sharpers. 

Take the New York Herald, for instance. All 
the Democratic papers of my State are full of its 
insinuations all its bald fictions, and the greedy 
|| Democracy swallows the hook and is taken. My 


| colleague from the Columbus district [Mr. Cox] 
really thought that the convention last fall at 
Cleveland was a conspiracy against the liberties 
of the Union, and that it was an attempt to over- 
|| throw the Government. He did so! | saw him 
there. His eyes were wild with excitement. He 
| heard songs sung with the Yankee nasal twang; 

and that frightened him. He expected, in a mo- 

ment, that that body of some ten or twelve thou- 

sand alemiantnn Toulon would at once march 
| with drums beating and banners with dreadful 
| devices flying, cver ready to march to the fiery 
| strains of the Marseilles, somewhere, to do some- 
thing dreadful. He does not doubt it now, I sup- 

ose. The 


} 
| 
| 
| 





|| my colleague to see the commencement of an evil, 





excite and lash the people of the slaveholding | 


| ear, until they fall a political prey to that most | 


sung the Marseilles, and they sung | 
it through their noses; and that was sufficient for | 


| the end of which no man could predicy I saw | 
|| my brother Cox there, and was with himashort |} gallery of the old Hall when it was saved by lay- 
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time. I saw nothing so frightful; but | know his 
eyes and his ears were open, and I suppose the 
singing was criticised by him very particularly; 
but I know that there was Shadeinthers but that 
to which probably every man upon this floor, 
North or South, has marched, and would be will- 
ing to march toagain. Nobody was hurt, and no- 
body was scared but my colleague. [A Voice: 
‘**Chase way there.”’] Yes, and brother Chase 
was there. He was very incendiary in his action, 
very; and most incendiary threats were made. 
Mr. Chairman, I know what took place there as 
well as any other man; and I know there never 
was collected together so large an assembly as that 
at Cleveland, in which there was, from the be- 
ginning of it to the end of it, observed more per- 
fect order throughout. They met thtre, and you 
could not find a man drunk, for Democrats did not 
generally attend the meeting. [Laughter.] There 
was no hurrahing, no shouting, except in cheer- 


| ing the speakers when they spoke to the hearts of 


that great mass of people. 
Now, it is in vain to attempt to excite the south- 


| ern people to fury by saying that we,in Ohio, are 


If then that party should do no better | 


ern friends and southern enemies, that whenever |! 


oculate them, there can be no permanent peace or | 


ready to march down into the slavcholding States 
with the intentto overthrow slavery by violence, or 
by any sinister means. I have lived in that State 
for nearly thirty-five years, and I do know that 
you may search the civilized world through, and 
you can nowhere find a more orderly, peaceful, 
industrious, and intelligent people than you will 
find there. ‘Take the agricultural and mechan- 
ical population of Ohio, and for industry, order, 
and morality, I will stake them against the same 
number of people in any part of the civilized world. 
Sir, that is not the place where mobs are got up. 
That is not the place where men plotto overthrow 
the peace, harmony, and order of their Govern- 
ment. Itisa place where they are endeavoring 
to inculcate upon the minds of their children prin- 
ciples which are calculated to make them lovers 
of peace, lovers of order, lovers of intelligence, 
and men of moral greatness; and never, never 
was there any greater outrage perpetrated upon 
the people of the South than 1s perpetrated by the 
northern Democrats, who aie to impress 
them with the idea that the whole of the Northare 
ready to overthrow the institutions of the South 
by violence. I say it is a lie! It is a falsehood of 
the most flagrant and infamous character. Come 
among us, you southern men, and look us in the 
face, and see if you can find any such thing as 
that. Come and look in upon us and see what we 
are. We want to convince you that we are not 
such a people as northern Democrats represent us. 
We do not love slavery—God grant we never 
may; we hate, we abhor it, as wrong, morally, 


| socially, politically, and religiously; still we will 


treat you with all the hospitality we can com- 
mand. But, I tell you, you will find doughfaces 
mighty scarce. ‘They do not flourish in those parts. 

Now, sir, I desire to know how this question 
of slavery is to be expelled from politics? Have 
you, gentlemen of the South, succeeded in accom- 
lishing that object, or do you expect to succeed 
»y any of the methods that have been tried for 
the last seven or eight years? The Union has 
been saved here, in this House, within my day, 
some three or four times. There have been some 
six or seven salvations of the Union, and for every 





| salvation it has undergone it has grown the worse. 


| not guaranty. 





They come thicker and faster now. It was suf- 
ficient, formerly, for each Congress to save the 
Union once; but now it has to be saved once or 
twice a session, or else it cannot stand. [A Voice: 
** No; it is to be saved at Charleston.’’] Yes; 
salvation is now transferred to the South, if there 
is any salvation in the premises, which I would 
First, you undertook to save the 
Union by refusing to hear petitions for the aboli- 
tion of aie in the District of Columbia. 
Now, I was among the very first to sign those 
petitions. I may as well confess the whole head 
and front of my offending. I have been an Abo- 


| litionist since 1834, and I know something about 


the number of salvations of the Union. I hap- 
pened to be in Washington the first time it was 
saved. I did not know that the Union was so 
near gone when I was coming here, but when I 
reached here I found that it was in the last stage 
of convulsions. And I happened to be in the 
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ing those a very pede 4 gener sm upon thetable. I || tion which the northern Democracy has to per- 


remember that | was boarding with a member of 
Congress from Ohio, who was familiar with a 


gentleman from the South, a member of the other | 


branch of the Federal Legislature. After becom- 
ing slightly acquainted with that gentleman, he 


asked me what I thought would be the effect of that | 


disposition of the anti-slavery petitions upon the 
Abolitionists of the North. replied, “ Sir, what 
do you suppose would be the effect of a corre- 
sponding course upon the — of the South ?’’ 
He replied, ** Do not know; | suppose it would 
increase the excitement.’”’ ‘* Very well,’ I an- 
swered, “L cannot say that | know positively, 
but I have not a shadow of doubt that the excite- 
ment will be increased fifty-foid. For myself, I 
will return tb Ohio, and agitate because our rights 
are denicd us.”’ 
to the present, if it be agitauion to speak in behalf 


I have agitated from that ume | 


of the rights of free States and of the extension 


and perpetuation of freedom throughout the whole 
Confederacy. 

i know that the excitement was tenfold greater 
after these petitions were thus laid on the table 
without being read or referred. 1 believed then 
that if these petitions had been referred, and a 
candid and well-intentioned report made upon 
them, conceding that there were evils in the ex- 





istence of slavery in this District, but showing || 


to the people the difficulties in the way of abol- 


ishing it, it would have quieted the agitation, and | 
would have put back the progress of anti-slavery | 


sentiments ten years, 


That is my honest belief. | 


For myself, | did not then, and do not now, regret | 
the course pursued then or now; for I know that | 
all these false steps on the part of the friends of | 


slavery only tend to expedite the final triumph 
of freedom. 

Then, sir, another salvation of the Union was 
accomplished when Texas was annexed. There 
was great agitalion in opposition to the conquest 
and annexation of Texas among the people of the 
free States, they believing that it was extending an 


institution which ought to be restricted in its ex- | 


tent, if it were possible to do so. Of course the 
excitement was thus tenfold increased. 


These | 


Democrats of the free States, whom our south- | 


ern brethren are hugging to their hearts, are the 
worst enemies the South has ever had. I assert 
that; and I believe I can prove it by incentesta- 
ble arguments and facts. In most of the free 
States they are ina meager minority. Politically, 
they are of no consequence whatever, except to 
be simply a make-weight to the consolidated, 
united power of the slave States. It is the inter- 
est of that faction, in every free State where it 
can have a balance of power between contending 
parties, to thrust itself in, and to throw the bal- 
ance of power to the slave States. While this 
continues to be the case we shall agitate the ques- 
tion. We shall agitate the overthrow Of this 
Democratic party in the free States. Fora num- 


ber of years we have been endeavoring to ac- | 


complish that end. 
many of the States, reducing that party to a very 
small, almost insignificant fraction. The interest 
and object of the Democrats of the free States is 


We have accomplished it in | 


to keep up a balance of power, if they can, be- | 
tween the free States and slave States, and to | 


come in and get office and plunder. This is held 


out as a perpetual bribe to them, on the part of | 


the southern Democracy. 
be peace between the free and slave States, until 
that faction which is seeking to foment divisions 


and dissensions between them and the free States | 
is put down, so that there shall be no profit grow- | 


ing out of the exercise of that balance of power. 

lt seems to me that any shrewd and discerning 
politician from the South must see that. What 
are they trying to do now in Charleston? They 
are endeavoring so to balance the political power 
between the slave and the free States that the dis- 
tribution of office and spoils shall be under the 
Democracy. That is all, sir. There isno other 
purpose in it on the part of those northern Demo- 
crats. Itwassaid, many years ago, that the State 


of Massachusetts ought to be willing to keep the | 


Democratic party in that State conveniently small. 
I do not know whether it is reduced to that now, 
but I should suppose it was, because there are 
very few Democrats there, and it would take but 
tew offices togive one toeach. Thatis the func- 


And never will there | 


Scere erence 


| 





| balance of power, so as to get the offices. 


| form. It is all the use it is put to, to make up this 


The 
southern politicians, who understand this matter, 
and who are in favor of the continuance of the 
Union, ought not to be led away by the howling 
of these famished Démocrats in the free States. 
They should unite with the great mass of the Re- 

ublicans in bringing back the Government and 
its policy to that of the fathers, sq.that peace and 
industry shall be the great aim of The nation, and 
not this eternal din of mere party contention. In 
that event there will be an end to all these sec- 
tional strifes and controversies, which, if they do 
not threaten the stability of the Republic, do at 


allevents frighten a great many old women in | 


pantaloons. 

Sir, until this be accomplished; until liberal- 
minded men, the friends of the Constitution,as 
our fathers framed it, shall have united, North 
and South, to turn out of office and power this hun- 


gry and ferocious party—the members of which, | 
for aught I know, are now at each other’s throats | 


in Charleston—there never will be any peace in the 
politics of the country. There nevervcan be, there 


never will be established any system of policy | 


that will cement together the different sections of 
this Union, and by which the industry of this 
country can be encouraged and protected, until 
this conclave of political intriguers is excluded 
from the emoluments of office, or the offices sur- 
rendered to them asa sop to gorge their rapacity. 
There is no trouble about this matter, if you once 
take away the patronage of the Government from 
the hands in which it now is, and has been ever 
since I came upon the political stage, with scarcely 
an interruption. Take it away from them, and 
let it go to those in the country who are not pro- 


| fessional office-seekers—to those who have not 


been accustomed to make politics a trade—and 
there would never be any serious misunderstand- 
ing between the two sections. 


7 . ° ° ° | 
There is no serious conflict of interests between | 
All agree that the subject of slavery has no 


us. 
legitimate place in this body. Why not, then, 
in God’s name, exclude it? Here we have been 
drumming away at this matter since the com- 


mencement of this session, and what have we 
What measures calculated to advance the | 


done? 
real interests of the great masses of the people 
have we had under consideration? I have been 
necessarily away for two months, and [ endeav- 
ored to ascertain from the papers what the House 
was doing. For the soul of me, [ could find noth- 
ing but what appeared to be a sort of scrub race 
for the offices of the Federal Government. The 
excitement is roused up here for political effect. 
It penetrates the whole country. Without excite- 
ment here, there is no excitement in the country. 
So far as I can judge, we have done nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, so far. Weare now doing noth- 
ing, but waiting to hear Charleston speak; and 
I presume that we will then have to wait to hear 
Shines speak. 

I will tell my friends of the South, that it mat- 
ters not what platform may be adopted at Charles- 
ton. Who cares for platforms? Did ever a party 
suck toits platform? Whois fool enough to care 
fora platform? It is all a scramble for office, so 
far as the politics of the country are concerned. 
If the people want to put an end to that scramble, 
they must reduce the expenses of the Government, 
so that there will not be any temptation for these 
controversies for the spoils of office. Let them 
distribute the public land to the actual settlers; 
let them cut down the revenues of the Government 
to that figure where there will be no temptation 
on the part of the politicians and the officers of 
the different departments of the Government on 
account of these spoils ;Jet them protect their home 
industry; let them take such steps as will promote 
industry and peace and contentment at home. 
Then these party wranglings will cease to a great 
extent. Favor the home industry of the country, 
and it will tend more to put down this furor of 
party politics than anything else. 

Let me say to southern members, that if they 
want to put down this slavery excitement and put 
the country entirely at peace, let them give Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the West, 
a moderge duty upon the articles produced by 
their home industry. Politics will then be at zero; 











|| for it is a trade or profession that yer 
'| follow who are thriving in any other business, |, 
| is not a money-making business. '[}, Manufae 
turers of the country do not want to hear anything 
|| about it, so longas you will protect their oe 


Y few wij 


4 INteregts 
|| Do that, and they will not trouble you about Offices 








THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON.S. MOORE 
OF ALABAMA, 


In tne House or Representatives, 


April 30, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— : 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: Regarding the tariff bill now 
under consideration as the most important Meas. 
ure, so far as the interests of my constituents aa 
concerned, of any which has been introduced se 
Congress since I have had the honor of a seat op 
this floor, I cannot in silence permit it to become 
alaw. A dozen or more specches have alread 
been made in its support, while no voice has, a5 
| yet, been raised against it. I regret that some one 
of the many older and abler champions of fro 
trade who are around me had not taken up the 
glove so defiantly thrown at our feet by the adyo- 
cates of protection. As none, however, have doye 
80, I feel impelled by a sense of duty to enter my 
most emphatic and indignant protest against the 
passage of this bill, and my dissent from the prin. 
ciples which have been avowed by its friends. [f 
I do no more, I shall at least, to that extent, hiaye 
discharged the duty I owe to those whom | rp. 
resent. From the examination I have been able 
to give this bill, 1 consider it highly objection. 
able; and if, unfortunately, it should become a 
law, my opinion is that it will prove scarcely 
less oppressivé than did the memorable tariff ae: 
of 1828, known throughout the South as the bil! 
of abominations. : 

Mr. Chairman, any material change in our rev- 
enue laws affects, in some degree, the interests of 
every individual in our widely-extended Confed- 
eracy, and not theirs only, for its influence is felt 
far beyond our own limits, even to the most dis- 
tant nations with which we have commercial in- 
tercourse. It is for this reason that the question 
of the tariff has always been justly regarded as 
one of the greatest importance. From the very 
foundation of our Government it has excited the 
deepestinterest. Again and again has it been dis- 
cussed in Congress; and although the argument 
on the subject ought long since to have been ex- 
hausted, and the policy of the Government settled 
in relation to it, yet it seems to be one of those 

uestions which is never to be at rest while this 

overnment lasts. The public mind has of late 
been, and is now, absorbed by another question 
of more perilous import; but fet none think that 
this of the tariff has been overlooked or forgotten 
by the protectionists; or that it ever will be, while 
selfishness or avarice finds a lodgment in the bu- 
man breast. - 

Who introduces it here now, and, as it seems 
to me, so unnecessarily and so unseasonably? 
Not those upon whom the taxes are most heavily 
imposed by the tariff laws, and who might be ex- 
pected to be weary of bearing, like Issachar, their 
endless burden, but the manufacturers them- 
selves, for whose support and pre fits nearly every 
individual and industrial interest in the country's 
now compelled to contribute. Active and far-see- 
ing, they are ever on the watch; ready to take 
advantage of circumstancesas they arise. If ruin 
and distress overtake large classes of the peop!’ 
whether from monetary revulsions or any other 
causes, at once these evils are attributed to the 
tariff. If, as now, our imports and exports show 
trade and commerce, as well as our agricuitural 
interests, to be in a flourishing condition, straight- 
way we hear of the dangers of over-trading and 
future bankruptcy and ruin to the country, from 
some accidental circumstance, like that of the 
large shipments of gold to foreign countries—" 
traceable, according to their theory, to the existing 
tariff laws, and show the necessity of their rev!s- 
ion. If wages become low, prices fall, and la- 
borers are thrown gut of employment, these (° 
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are 


« parmacetti for an inward bruise.” 


* The honorable gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
fonrtLL,] whoaddressed the committee on Mon- 
vay last in support of this bill, and of which he 


day 


esting laws, and also because the latter were 
atin gsive in their operation upon the general in- 
rorestS of the country. 


That gentleman seemed much concerned at the | 


nublie debt which the Government owed—being 
.) less, according to his statement, than about 


axty million dollars; all of which, he tells us, 
oi 1 fail due between this and the year 1868, and 


.. provide the means to pay any portion of which | 


i 


ihere must be a revision of the tariff and an in- 
aeogse inthe rate of duties. How hard run must 
ho the advocates of protection when they resort 


t guen flimsy excuses as this for an increase of | 


the tariff; for none know better than they that 
hieher duties will, in fact, diminish the revenue. 
No one can be more opposed than myself to see- 
ine a permanent public debt fastened upon this 
Government. ‘This should never be the case in 
times of peace, if it can be avoided; but what, let 
me ask, ts a debt of fifty or sixty million dollars 
ysuch a Government as ours? Compared with 


national debt of England, or of France, and | 


how pitiful is this sum. 

Our Government has seldom been free of debt. 
{y 1790 our national debt was over $75,000,000; 
in 1816, it had increased to over $120,000,000. At 


the commencement of General Jackson’s admin- 


istration, it was over $60,000,000, and yet, before 
its close, it had been enurrely extinguished. In 
1848, owing to the Mexican war, it again ran 
up to $65,000,000. In the short space of three 
years, during General Pierce’s administration, 
$45,000,000 of the public debt were paid off, and 


i do notdoubt that by a rigid system of economy, | 


the wildest extravagance has been indulged in of 
late, and the public expenditures have increased 


toan alarming extent in every branch of the pub- | 


lic service. 


The total expenditures of the Government 


were— 


Ee LTR in cn ces ceeds caves csesecsescovcce QOtal wer OF 





END saviahec5.s0q)s becebevnreecetdoceess «+ 11,989,739 92 | 
ee Coe cvcvce cecdccvccees cocccce 13,319,986 79 
eNih babe 6060a90 choancesenssss.0n0800 Sigltsome oe || 
ae ecececces oeecwcccccsensccccccs 24,585.281 55 | 
Mesos: ssesteus oe cocccncceee cccccces BO, 2e0,d00 Ol 
Pe eistersctveasssbecasevscsetmesves Mas caglew On 


ee 06004060 cede cscs $e es oweos 83,751,511 57 

The latter includes $17,000,000 paid of public 
debt; leaving actual expenses $66,000,000. The 
War Department, alone, for the year 1859, cost 
$25,635,820 94; more than double the whole ex- 
penses of the Government in 18090. 

Extravagance leads to profligacy and corrup- 
tion, and will, if continued in the way it has com- 
meneed here, soon cause the destruction of the 
Government, or make it not worthy of preserva- 


tion. To lop off existing abuses, roll back this | 


fiond-tide of extravagance and corruption, and 


once more restore the Government to its pristine | 
mt } sea . ni a . POR ES | 
unity, simplicity,and economy, would be a task || could never be secured by any party which would | 
nore difficult, it may be, but certainly far more || 

honorable and glorious, than was that of cleansing || 


the Augean stables which is preserved in story as | 


one of the superhuman labors of Hercules. 
What would a prudent individual do, under like 
creumstances, in the management of his private 
afiairs? Would he not cast about him to see what 
*xpenses he could curtail, and commence the prac- 
tice of the most rigid system of economy? ‘The 
honorable gentleman, however, rather sneers at 
‘he idea of retrenchment and economy, and says: 


aan Secretaries have made economy their ‘ particular 
publ y* They beat Congress; and the Navy is to rot, the 
uiic buildings are to stop haif way up, and the mail ser- 


mands are ereated upon the Treasury.” 
admire the gentleman’s frankness in this. He 
an eo follow the example of most of his party, 
a alter voting to cut off the public lands as a 
rs ce of future revenue, and to appropriate mil- 
ns of dollars for internal improvements, and to 
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all the effects of the tariff; and the remedy pre- | 
wibed foreach and all these illsis more protection | 
» a higher tariff—as sovereigna cure, they pretend, 


“ms the paternity, urged its passage on the | 
ound of the insufficiency of the revenue under | 


the present debt could be as soon paid off, and | 

. oi | 
that, too, Without any resort to additional taxa- | 
tion, Instead, though, of a system of economy, | 


| wheels of Government. 


|| that any part 


The T wifi—Mr. Moore. 


| build marble palaces for custom-houses, post 


Offices, and court-houses, and seldom ever voting 
against any private claim, no matter how un- 
founded, or against any scheme to deplete the 


| public Treasury, yet clamor most loudly against 
| the extravagance of the present Administration. 
i ravey ; 

Far be it from me to desire to acquit this Admin- 


istration of its due share of responsibility for the 
increased public expenditure. At the same time, 
it is due to truth to say, that this increase has 
been going orMinder all Adiaiuastrations. At fi rst, 
this was slow and gradual; buc ct iate it has cone 
on with wonderful rapidity. Where lies the chief 
responsibility for these wasteful expenditures it 
is not difficult to determine, since not one dollar 


| can be taken from the Treasury and expended 


without the authority of an act of Congress. It 
is the sheerest hypocrisy, then, in the Opposition 
to charge the whole blame on the Administration, 
when they have themselves, as the Journals show, 
with prodigal hands, scattered the public money 
in every direction and for almost every conceiv- 
able object. If the revenues of the Government 
were raised by direct instead of indirect taxation, 
the people would scrutinize more closely the man- 
nerin which they were expended. From the man- 
ner in which the Republicans usually vote on all 
questions involving the appropriation of money, 
it really seems as if they designed to swell the ex- 
penditures of the Government so highly as to 
create the necessity for the imposition of higher 
duties. 

Strenuous efforts were made at the last session 
of Congress to increase the tariff. Immediate 
action was then demanded. We were told that the 
necessities of the Government required it; that the 
tariff of 1857 had proved to be a failure; that the 
imports had so fallen off, and the receipts into the 
Treasury had been so greatly reduced, that the 
Government would become bankrupt; besides, that 
distress and ruin had already overtaken the manu- 
facturersand the commercial men of the country. 
Circumstances seemed to favor their designs. 
Lhe President, with his potent influence, was aid- 
ing them, and therefore the protectionists seemed 
confident of success. In vain was it argued that 
the falling off in the imports and in the receipts 
had been occasioned by the late monetary revul- 
sion in Europe, which had extended also to this 
country. In vain was it urged that the tariff of 
1857 had not yet had a fair trial. Rather than 
fail, the tariff men seemed resolved on defeating 
every appropriation bill, and thus stopping the 
Those who were here 
will well remember how persistently they voted 
not only against the appropriation bills, but also 


| against any loan or Treasury note bill, to supply 


the temporary wants of the Government. Down 
to the closing hours of that Congress, this obsti- 


nate determination was manifested by them. Ard | 


somewhat of this disposition has been exhibited 
at this session; for it will be recollected that Hon. 
Mr. CampBELL, one of the leaders in this contest, 
gave this House formal notice that he and his 
friends would oppose the passage of any other 
appropriation bill until this of the tariff had been 
acted on. 


Not content with pursuing this revolutionary | 
|| course, other means have been employed. One 


member from Pennsylvania, at the last session, 


| proclaimed here that the vote of that great State | 


not give protection for the sake of protection to the 
coal and iron interest. 


of that renowned old Commonwealth. And an- 
other member from that State, at the commence- 


| ment of this session, declared, that if we would 
ce yield to their demand for more protection to 


coal and iron, he, at least, was ready to sever his 


| connection with the Republican party. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, what does all this sig- 


| nify? An important presidential election is near 
v : et ; 
ice be crippled and put upon crutches, lest additional de- | 


athand. Pennsylvania, it is believed by many, 
holds in her hands the control of that election. 
Her vote is promised to that party which will 
draw the largest amount of money from the peo- 
ple, and transfer it to the pockets of her manufac- 


turers. {n the glowing pages of Gibbon we read 


'| that, when public and private virtue and true pa- 


AL GLOBE. 


| on the subject of protection. 


This public declaration | 
of one of her Representatives evidently implied | 
which would afford protection | 
| for the sake of protection might rely on the vote 





| and sell at the dearest market. 
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triotism had become extinct at Rome, and liberty 
itself had sought a more congenial dwelling-place, 
faraway from the corruptions of thatimpertal city, 
that Empire, the then mistress of the world, was 
put upand sold to the highest bidder. One by one 
the bids were made, until, at last, he who offered 
the highest price was declared to be the purchaser, 
and was daly installed as Emperor of Rome. 
Have we so far degenerated that the chief honors 
of this great Republic, and the control of its des- 
tinies, are also to be offered to the highest bid- 
der? Sir, itis unworthy of Pennsylvania; and I 
do not believe she has authorized her Represent- 
atives here even to intimate that her vote can be 
influenced by any such unpatriotic and sordidly 
selfish considerations. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. Mornixt,] and all who have thus 
far spoken in favor of this bill, openly advocate 
protection for the sake of protection. It seems, 
indeed, strange that at this enlightened day the 
principles of protection should find any advocates 
here. Lean only account for it from the fact, ad- 
mitted by the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FLorence] the other day, that the 
tariff question was no longer a financial, buta sec- 
tional question. ‘The gentleman well knows that 
while the chief burdens will fall on the South, his 
constituents will be benefited by a high protective 
tariff. No wonder, then, that self-interest has 
blinded his clear understanding, and made him so 
earnest an advocate of the protective policy. 

Englard early adopted this narrow, restrictive 
policy of protection. Not only did she attempt 
to exclude from all her dominions the products of 
other countries, unless carried in her own ships, 
but heavy duties were also laid on allarticles she 
imported, and many were entirely excluded. Her 
bad example was but too closely followed here. 
Asif inaspirit of retaliation, we, too, adopted nav- 
igation laws, imposing restrictions upon her ship- 
ping and her manufactures. 

for the purpose, too, of protecting her agricul- 
tural interests, England had for centuries, by her 


| oppressive restrictions, almost entirely excluded 


the introduction of corn and other provisions into 
her dominions. Her toiling millions had long 
groaned under the burdens imposed upon them 
by these rigorous laws. Living on scanty food, 
receiving low wages, and enjoying few of the com- 
forts of life, her laboring classes had but little to 
cheer them; but far below them were many others, 
half clad and half famished, who could only a 
to escane starvation by gaining admission into the 
poor-houses. Her trade and commerce too were 
declining, and her revenue was diminishing year 
by year, and general decay seemed visible in every 
branch of her industrial pursuits; but still no prime 
minister had been found bold enough to propose 
the abandonment of this her ancient exclusive 
policy, until Sir Robert Peel, long the leader of the 
protectionists, was inspired with the noble cour- 
age to sever the party ties which had hitherto 


| bound him, and to stand forth the eloquent cham- 


pion of free trade. It is impossible, even at this 
distance of time, to read without emotion the last 


| ereat speech of this distinguished British states- 


man, in which he avowed his change of opinion 
To him England 
and the world were chiefly indebted for the repeal 
of the corn laws, and the inauguration of that sys- 
tem of commercial freedom the benign influences 
of which have been felt to some extent in every 
corner of the civilized world. 

I was proud to see, at the last session of Con- 
cress, so large a number of the Representatives of 


| the great and growing West taking their stands 


firmly against a higher tariff. If they would not 
check the growth and prosperity of their section 
of the Union, letthem stand shoulder to shoulder 
with us of the South in resisting every attempt 
which may be made, no matter under what plaus- 
ible pretext, to impose «dditional taxation upon 
the people. Their fertile fields can supply the 
world with grain; but they require, no less than 
the cotton planters of the South and other pro- 
ducers, that commerce shall be unfettered; that 
they may have a fair field for the exchange of their 
agricultural preducts for those of other countries; 
that they may be permitted to buy at the cheapest 
r Look at the rapid 
increase in value of our exports of grain; and this 
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has been chiefly furnished by the West. From 
1844 to June 30, 1857, inclusive—being fourteen 
years—cur exports of breadstuffs and provisions 
amount d tio an average pr r annum of over 
$40,000,000, while for the fourteen preceding 
years they amounted to only about $13,000,000 
per annum. 

The honorable gentleman from Vermont en- 
deavors to ridicule the doctrines of free trade. He 
is pleas: d to call it ** the poetry of legislation—a 
sunlit theory.”’ It can well withstand all such 
‘Lhe principles of free trade have been 
approved by the ablest statesmen and public econ- 
omists in the world; by such men as Jeremy 
Bentham, Adam Smith, and Sir Robert Peel. They 
have made their way to popular favor by slow 
and gradual steps; causing all the barriers of an- 

ient prejudice to crumble before them. Though 
sternly opposed by those interested in maintain- 
ing the system of protection, and despite the fore- 
bodinegs of rum and disaster which were to follow, 
these principles were partially adopted by England 
years ago, and their success has vindicated the 
wisdom of those who first incorporated them into 
her legislation. Absolute and entire free trade has 
not been atts mpl d as yet either here or in kKneg- 
and; though in the latter, the principle of protec- 
tion has, I believe, been entirely abandoned, and 
in both advances have been made in the direction 
of free trade. And surely itcannot be that either 
will abandon the vantage ground which they have 

uned afterso longa struggle, and that, too, when 
the benefits of the partial experiment have been 
» marked, so upmistakable. 

Witness the beneficial effects of the reciprocity 
tre aty with England. In 1852, before this tre aty 
went into operation, our exports to Canada 
amounted to about $10,000,000, and our imports 
‘herefrom $6,000,000, Ln 1ls54, our exports were 
424,000,000, and imports about $9,000,000. In 
i859, onr exports were $23,000,000, and our im- 
ports $19,000,000. 

‘The tariff of 1857 was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in both Houses of Congress, and 
was received with favor in ni arly every part of 
the country, but especially by the manutacturers 
of New England. Why, then, repeal it? We 
are told by the able Seerctary of the Treasury that, 
without some extraordinary appropriations be- 
yond the estimates, there will be a surplus in 
the Treasury on the 30th June of this year and 
of the next. The manufacturers themselves, it 
would seem to me, will consult their own best in- 


' 
assaults. 


crest by opposing these frequent changes of our 
revenue laws. ‘The honorable gendeman [Mr. 
Monrnitt] says that stability is what is needed; 

ul yet, with strange inconsistency, he urges, in 
ihe same breath, the repeal of the present law; and 
that, too, before it has been hardly three years ou 


the statute-book. Inthe comparatively few years | 


of our existence as an independent Government, 
we have already had, | believe, no fewer than six- 
teen different tariff laws. Surely, itis time now 
to pause until the present, at least, has had a fair 
trial. But the clamor comes up principally from 
Pennsylvania, She demands more protection for 
her coal and iron. These are articles used ex- 
tensively by the manufacturers themselves, as well 
os by the farmers and the mechanics. Why, then, 
should these, and nearly every other class, be 
made to suffer,and bear the burden of heavy tax- 


ation merely for the benefit of the few engaged in | 


the coal and iron business? I do not believe New 
England can desire it, or that her Representatives 


would support any such proposition now, except | 


for the sake of party expediency. 

That this tariff is highly protective cannot be 
denied. But it isan improvement on that of 1846, 
and not even to be compared with that odious 
protective tariff of 1842. The chief objection to 
the present law is the extensive free list. This 
makes it operate partially, while all taxes ought 
to be uniferm. It was a concession to the man- 


ufacturers, and chiefly for their benefit, that this || 
free list was made so large. During the last year | 
nearly $100,000,000 of the imports paid no duty; | 
and these were articles used principally by the | 
manufacturers. Sull, not satisfied, it is now pro- | 


posed by this bill to extend this free list. Why 
should such articles as are used by the manu- 
facturers exclusively pay no duty, while sugar 
and salt, and every article used by the poor, and 
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/ not embracing any other of the various kinds of 
iron, will exceed that collected under the present 
| law, upon the amount of importations of last 
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The Tariff—Mr. Moore. 


in fact by all classes, should pay heavy duties. In || cotton goods would amount to over ¢] 000.( 00. 
ve D4, suf 


the able report of Mr. Boyce, on free trade, it is |} And yet the honorable gentleman Says it 
stated that the consumers in the United States of || merely intended as a change of form! ~ a 

the articles of sugar, cotton, woolen and iron | Look at the railroads now in operation in 4) 
manufactures alone, paid in the year 1856 the sum || United States—over twenty-four thousand Ty 
of about $40,000,000, and in 1846 not less than || and consider that over five hundred million a 
$50,000,000, as the enhanced price of these arti- | lars have been expended in their constructioy le 
cles, over what they would have cost had no duty || not this important interestalso to be looked - : 
been charged on them. |, Will you, by high duties, cripple your tendo s 
Would it not tend to bring discredit upon pop- |; diminish the quantity of imports as alkene 
ular and free institutions, should @is Republic, || ports, and consequently of freights, or will ae 
|| not rather, by low duties, encourage the oo 


as 


8 


instead of taking the lead in the race for commer- || 
cial freedom, as she ought to do, return to the |! portation of the products of the soil and of ma 

exploded system of protection? The monarchies || ufactures, by opening up the highways and a 
of the Old World are abandoning these antiquated || moving all barriers in the way of the free an 
notions of monopoly and restriction, and are now || change of commodities? All over the Souths . 
opening wide their ports to the commerce and free || States, and particularly in my own,a spirit is being 
exchanges of the world. Look at England and |; awakened in favor of internal improvements 


I'rance, those ancient rivals, striving for years, |, Thousands of miles of railroads have already been 
yea centuries, to injure each other, by opposing | projected, and are now under contract; and jt js 
barriers in the way of reciprocal trade an 


com- | 
merce. Now, they are removing all obstacles to | 
the free interchange of their surplus products and |) 
manufactures, and are both setting out on a new || 
career of greatness and prosperity. All honor to | 
the rulers of those two ancient and renowned |, tlemen be so blind as to believe that the mechan. 
kingdoms, for the boldness with which they have || ics and agriculturists of this country will be 
taken their stand on.the side of free trade. || content to pay to the manufacturers more than 
The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania || twenty-four dollars of their honest earnings oyt 
{Mr. Morais} spoke of the act of 1842 as one of |; of every $100 expended in the purchase of iron? 
the most patriouc that was ever passed by Con- | Ought this not to satisfy even the cupidity of the 
gress. Its repeal, he declared, was an act of per- || manufacturers themselves? The wonder only is 
lidy and treason to the best interests of the coun- | that the great body of the freemen of this country 
try; and that the passage of this bill could alone |; do not rise in their might and demand a reduetiog 
repair the mischicf entailed on the nation by the | instead of submitting to an increase, of the pres- 
repeal of that law. It would be no difficult task |) ent rates. Under the present bill it is proposed 
to show the disastrous effects of that protective || to levy a duty which will amount to not less than 
tariff upon the trade, the commerce, and the agri- |} $1,600 per mile, or, for the eight thousand miles 
cultural interest of this country. now projected in the southeria States, not less 
Under the tariff of 1842, the average of duties ac- || than $12,000,000. 
cumulated to forty-one per cent., about double We are urged to return to specific, in lieu of 
what they had been prior to its passage. The || ad valorem duties, in order to prevent frauds and 
daties on cotton goods were from thirty to one || undervaluations. That these frauds may be prac- 
hundred and sixty per cent.; on cotton bagging, || ticed, to some extent, is no doubt true; but how 
trom fifty-five to one hundred and twenty-three || many laws are there that are not violated? The 
per cent.; on coarse woolens, from forty-two to || laws are now very stringent, and if they are now 
one hundred per cent.; salt, at least seventy-seven || violated, with all the safeguards and penalties 
per ceat.; iron, from thirty-five to one hundred || now provided, may they not be still more under 
and sixteen per cent. The coarse fabrics of cot- || higher duties, where there will be such induce- 
ton or woolen, worn by the poor, were taxed five || ment to engage in smuggling? Specific duties 
times as high in proportion to their value as those || are odious to our people. They regard them, and 
worn by the rich; and yet that gentleman pro- || not without reason, as a cunning device to cheat 
nounces this one of the most patriotic acts ever || them; an expedient for increasing their burdens. 
passed by Congress. Half the revenues under the || It is admitted that specific duties may be so 
act of 1842 were collected under the minimum and || low that the taxation would not thereby be in- 
specific dutics; and the duties were so high on || creased. But was there ever yet a specific duty 
many articles as to prohibit their importation, and || laid in any previous tariff bill which was not in- 
consequently furnished no revenue to support the || tended, and did not have the effect, to increase 
Government. the duty. Itis apparent that one of the objects 
The rapid increase in the imports and exports || proposed by the specific duty on iron and other 
of the country under the tariff of 1846 showed its || articles is to increase the duties and afford more 
advantages over that of the previous high tariff. || protection. Between the two, the advantages are 
Take the amount of iron imported under the tariff |) altogether in favor of the ad valorem over the spe- 
of 1842. ‘The total amount of imports of iron from || cific duties. The one pays the duty according to 
Ist October, 1842, to 30th November, 1846, (four || the actual value; the other, according to an as- 
yearsand two months,) $26,358,479; dutiescollect- || sumed or false value. The one is plain; the other 
ed in the four years and two months, $10,970,906. || complex, as well as deceptious. A specific duty 
Under the tariff of 1846, from 1st December, 1846, || of fifteen dollars per ton on iron may not to-day 
to June 30, 1848, (one year and seven months,) || exceed thirty per cent.; while in a month or 4 
$18,196,281; duties, $5,426,739. See the vast in- || year, by the fall of prices abroad, the duty may 
crease in the imports of wines, brandies,&c., (un- |} amount to sixty per cent. 
der the tariff of 1842,) for the year 1844, $852,738; Specific duties do very well in those Govern- 
under the tariff of 1846, for the year ending 30th || ments where every expedient is resorted to to pro- 
June, 1847, $3,959,061. cure money from the people; where their expend- 
In the ten years, from 1847 to 1857, our imports, || itures are upon a gigantic scale, and a certail 
exports, and tonnage have each more than doubled; || amount is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
showing a wonderful increase in the commerce, || public faith and credit. But they are wholly w0- 
»roducts, and wealth of the country, notwithstand- || suited to the genius of our people. If, then, yo" 
ing the disastrous effects which the gentieman || design levying additional taxes on the people, and 
would have us believe had followed the repeal of || that solely for the benefit of the manufacturers, 
the high tariff of 1842. do it in an open and manly manner. But do no! 
The honorable gentleman [Mr. Morrit1] who || resort to this insidious plan, in order to disguise 
reported this bill says that the specific duties are || from them the amount of taxes which they py: 
intended mainly as a change of form, and not to || Practice no such fraud upon them, if you desire 
increase the amount of the duty paid. The spe- || to preserve their attachment for the Government. 
cific duty proposed on bar-iron is fifteen dollars || The laws ought all to be so plain and simple that 
per ton. the amount of revenue on this one item, 


unjust, it is ruinous, to impose higher duties op 
railroad iron. Is it not enough that for ey, ry 
mile of railroad which may be constructed, oyer 
one thousand dollars have now to be paid to the 


iron manufacturers of this country? Can gep. 








even of the commonest understanding. This, 
there was no other, would be a serious objection 
to the proposed bill. Indirect taxation 1s at best 
a contrivance to tax the people, and, at the sam 


year, the sum of $424,000. Upon railroad iron 


the difference would amount to over $300,000. On 





they may be comprehended by every individual, 


time, keep them in ignorance of the amount that 
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’ “ ed upon them. The people know that they 


aa the taxes which go into the public Treasury ; 
hut how, When, and on what articles, few ever 
‘quire. Even when duties are the highest ‘an 
avisivle tax-gatherer’’ collects the taxes, and it 
-. only by degrees they are made aware of its 
plichting effects. If, imstead of this indirect mode, 
the common tax-gatherer should go and demand 
of 


may have bought, twenty-four dollars, to be 
hand d overas a bounty to the manufacturers, 
what would be thought of such a demand? And 
we 


yet this is the amount of tribute now levied on the | 
~onsumers for that favored class, and still they 


Jgmor for more. 


With few exceptions, they prefer the present mode 
of raising revenue to directtaxation. They are 
also willing for the manufacturers to derive all 
the benefits which may accrue to them from the 
incidental protection afforded under a revenue 


tariff; but they are not content to be taxed beyond | 


what the wants of the Government may require, 
merely for the protection of the ironmongers and 
manufacturers of the North; nor for the support 
of the thousand and one cormorants who feed and 


fatten on the public spoils; nor are they willing to | 


contribute, of their hard earnings, the means to 
build marble palaces for custom-houses, court- 
houses, post offices, and light-houses, where none 


are needed; nor to pay New England seamen for | 
catching codfish; nor for the support of a large | 


standing Army in time of peace, when every sol- 
dier costs the Government over one thousand dol- 
lars; nor to pay millions for printing and publish- 
ing costly books which few can get and none ever 
read. 

The honorable gentleman says, (quoting the 


every man, for each hundred dollars’ worth of | 
ton or woolen goods, sugar, salt, or iron, he | 


The people whom I have the honor to repre- 
cont do not object to bear their full share of the || 
taxation necessary to support this Government. | 





| tuons of a sectional nature. 


remark of Lord Londonderry, an English noble- || 


man,) the South has always ‘* exhibited an igno- 
rant impatience of taxation.’? The taxing power 
has always been viewed with jealousy by every 
free people. It was one of the principles we de- 
al am the mother country along with Magna 
Charta, that taxation without consent was tyran- 
ny. This was one of the complaints set out in the 
Declaration of Independence: ‘* He has imposed 
heavy taxes upon ys without our consent.’’ Since 
the foundation of this Government the taxes have 
always been most unequally imposed. While one 
section has contributed much the largest share of 
revenue, it has received back but little in the way 


ofappropriations; while it has been a heavy bur- || 


den to the one, it has been a bounty to the other. 
Under the high protective tariff laws of 1816, 


1824, 1828, and 1842, the South was borne down | 
No free people of | 


by most onerous taxation. 
the same intelligence and spirit ever submitted 
to such unjust and oppressive legislation. 

the same been Satan 

have shared the fate of Charles I., of England: 


“the block would have drunk his gore and his | 


head have soddened in the sun.”’ 

But it seems that the doctrines of passive obe- 
dience and unconditional submission, which never 
have found any foothold in old England since the 


days of the Stuarts, have been inculcated and are 
Even to speak 


now flourishing here in full vigor. 
oi causes which would justify resistance to this 
Government is regarded by some as little better 


the - 2 ~) | 
tian treason. The past forbearance of the South | 


*neourages a continuance of the same system of 
mqguitous legislation. Go on, then, gentlemen; 
pass this odious protective tariff bill; legalize the 
robbery of the South. We are in a small minor- 
ty here, and therefore powerless to protect our 
‘onstituents. What they may do hereafter I know 


not. Along series of insults and injuries have | 


been borne by them. The compact has again and 


aga 


oa : 
ave been imposed upon them against their con- 


sent and despite their remonstrances; and still the 
old revolutionary fife has shown nospark, nosigns 
vitality. I sometimes almost fear that it has 
gone out forever. God grant that it may not be 
So; and that the example of Hampden, in resist- 
ng the illegal tax on ship money, and of our 
athers in resisting the illegal though trifling tax of 


Had | 


by a monarch, he would | 


in been broken, and still love of the Union has | 
caused them to submit. Heavy burdens, as I said, | 


| power. 
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Slavery Question—Mr. Smith. 


threepence per pound on tea, and of all those who 
have periled life and fortune in the cause of lib- 
erty and independence, may not be lost upon the 
South; but thatevery son of hers may so act in 
the future as to prove to the world that they 


‘* know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain | 


them.”’ 





SLAVERY QUESTION. 


_’ ™% . a > 
SPEECH OF HON. W.N. H. SMITH, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
{x tne House or Representatives, 
May 2, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. Cnainman: In the year 1850 we had gath- 
ering over our heads a storm not less portentous 
than that which now threatens the: peace of this 
country. When Millard Fillmore, who had not 
the confidence of a considerable numberof the ex- 
treme southern States,entered upon the presiden- 


| tial office, he encountered obstacles of no ordinary 
| difficulty to overcome. 
| men of all sections of the country, and of all po- 


By the aid of patriotic 


litical parties, the pending troublesome questions 
were arranged. California came into the Union. 


The slave traffic in this District of Columbia was | 


prohibited. The controversy with Texas was 
adjusted, and Utah and New Mexico organized 


| upon plans which promised to secure the perma- 


nent peace and repose of the country upon ques- 
Although the vote 
upon these various propositions indicated no entire 
concurrence with regard to them all, yet, as a se- 
ries of measures constituting a compromise, this 


country, from one end of it to the other, accepted | 


them, and both political parties which met next 
after their adoption—that noble party, sir, with 
which [ have always claimed the honor to belong, 
and the Democratic party—declared, in the most 
solemn form to the country, their purpose to abide 
by the measures which constitute the legislation 
of 1850. More than that. He whose name is 


never mentioned without awakening recollections | 


of a patriotism worthy the better days of the Re- 
public, Henry Clay,and other brave men, signeda 
solemn proclamation to the country, in which they 
made known their unalterable purpose to sustain 
for no legislative office, State or Federal, any man 
who was disposed to disturb and uproot the com- 
promise which had been made, and upon which 
depended the public repose. 

Millard Fillmore’s administration was the only 
Whig Administration that this country has seen; 
and when he retired from the public service he 
carried with him the meed of his country’s ap- 
yroval: ** Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 
His administration had been firm, yet moderate; 


and when his sun set, it set full-orbed, as it was | 


in its meridian splendor, without a spot upon its 

disk or any diminution of its brightness. 
Another party succeeded to the possession of 

Two terms have passed, and we have 


| reached a period in our progress in which we 





| have the same portentous future before us that 


was before the minds of the statesmen of 1850. 
We now have a deep-seated excitement and a 
wide-spread agitation that, peeres we may in 
vain look in the past history of this country for 
their parallel. We have heard uttered here upon 


the floor of this House language of crimination || 
and recrimination which has pained the heart of | 
one entering this House for the first time. I have 


listened with deep regret to the expressions of 


menace and defiance uttered by both of the ex- | 


treme parties. It but indicates the depth and 
extent of that agitation which now rocks this very 
Union to its center. Sir, well may the heart of 
the patriot quail when, he thinks that now these 
great men of the past, of whom Massachusetts 
claims the one and Kentucky the other, and the 
nation both, are not living to bring to this discus- 


1 


sion their pacific counsels aud their healing meas- | 


ures. 

Mr. Chairman, we must look at the facts as 
they are. Instead of the] anguage of violence and 
menace, which has been too often indulged in 


upon this floor, we ought, and do, a cording LO | 


Ho. or Reps. 
the theory of our Government, meet here for the 
purpose of friendly consultation, and with the 
view of striking out some measures of public pol- 
icy that shall redound to the honor, the well-be- 
|| ing, and the prosperity of this great country, 
which we all proudly claim to be our home. Now, 
what are the existing subjects of controversy ? 
Gentlemen on my right charge that the South has 

been the aggressive party almost from the very or- 
igin of ourGovernment down to this hour; and one 
genleman has even brought forward, in the form 
of a specific accusation, a series of charges, in 
which we are made to do violence and wrong to 
|, the section of the country which he represents. 
| Why is it that we have no peace? Why is itthat 

these disturbing elements are still in our midst? 

In 1820 we had the beginning of this sectional 
| strife, which is now upon us in its intensity. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I prefer to go back, for one 
ortwo moments, to the origin of our Government, 
to its earliest history, to repel acharge which has 
been heralded from one end of this land to the 
other, that the spirit of the Constitution under 
which we live is hostile to the existence of do- 
mestic slavery, and will ultimately subvert and 
destroy it. Itis true, as gentlemen have repeat- 
edly stated inthis discussion, that Virginia ceded 
a magnificent empire on the northwest of the 
Ohio with a knowledge that Congress had passed 
an ordinance forever excluding slavery from any 
portion of it. But, in this connection, it mustnot 

| be forgotten that Virginia, also, by an act passed 
in December, 1789, consented to the formation of 
the State of Kentucky within her limits, and Ken- 
tucky, as a slaveholding State, was admitted into 
| the Union in June, 1792. 

North Carolina, by deed in February, 1790, ex- 
ecuted under an act of her General Assembly of 
December preceding, ceded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment that rich territory now represented by 

|| the ten members from Tennessee; and in securing 
the benefits of the ordinance of 1787, in the fourth 
section of the act, expressly provides, **that no 
regulations made, or to be made by Congress, 
|| shall tend to emancipate slaves.”’ i 

And Georgia, which in 1802 ceded all her ter- 


Congress, in the treaty which she and the Federal 
commissioners entered into for its transfer, that 
the provisions of the same ordinance, in all its 
parts, should be extended to the ceded territory, 
**that article only excepted which forbids sla- 
very.” 

Now, do not these facts show that, in the ear] 
history of our Government, and when its on 
aries were expanding, it was no well-founded 
objection to the acquisition of territory, and the 
formation of future States therefrom to be brought 
into the Union, slavery would be permanently 
established there? And although it was excluded 
| from the whole Northwest, it 1s planted inerad- 
| icably upon the soilof that entire region which 

stretches westward from the Atlantic slaveholding 
States towards the Mississippi. 
When the nation has accepted these cessions, 
and upon these terms, why is it that at this late 
| day gentlemen urge, whatever may have been 
the individual opinions of the statesmen of the 
age to which I have referred, that the policy of 
| the Government at that time was hostile to the 
existence of slavery, and intended, so far as its 
powers could be exercised, to prohibit it and 
curtail its extension? 

Again, in 1803 we acquired that territory lying 
west of the Mississippi river, known as the Lou- 
isiana purchase, and entered into a distinct and 
solemn covenant with the first Napoleon that the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory should be, as 
soon as practicable, according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution, admitted into the Union, 
‘‘with all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States, and in the mean 
time should be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
which they profess.”’ 

And when later in 1819, we obtained possession 





[Th he a ' a : 

of lorida from ‘Spain, i was acquir l as slave- 
hoiding territory—held a during its lerri- 
torial existence, and so uiluumately was Fr ceived 


into the Union. ; of ; 
Do not these facts and this brief review show 


| 
i) . 
|} that if the policy of the carly fuihers of this Re- 


ritory west tothe Mississippi river, required of 
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public contemplated the spread of free institutions 
westward of the free States, it equally contem- 
plated the extension of slave institutions westward 
of the slave States, in their progress onward to 
the barrier of the Pacific ocean? And while this 
was their policy, it was almost identically the 
olicy of those who adopted the act known as the 
Missouri compromise of 1820—that of providing 
for the formation of free States westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, leaving to the 
settlers south of that line all the richts to which 
they were entitled in the absence of any prohib- 
itory or adverse legislation. It seems as if the 
history of this Government disclosed the fact that 
they contemplated and intended to carry out, even 
down to 1820, that policy ofa fairand just division 


of the common territory west of the Mississippi | 
between the two sections that make the Federal | 


Union. 


Some gentleman has said that the Missouri com- | 


promise was itself an aggression upon the rights 
of the northern States. Anageression,toextend 
# prohibitory act to all the Territories which hie 
vorth of 36° 30’, and to leave the othe rs subject to 
ll the contingencies which attend the formation 
ind establishment of infant political communities. 
And this is all that was done by those who adopt- 
ed the measures of 1820. Slavery is prohibited 
north of 369 30’, withoutany declaration as to the 
ondition of the territory lying southward of that 
Well, sir, who were the parties to make the 
compromise line? A recurrence to that portion of 
our history will show that at that time a more dan- 
rerous proposition—one now scarcely advanced 
by any politician—was asserted and attempted to 
he ingrafted into our policy; and that was, the in- 
ertion into the fundamental act for the admission 
of new States a permanent disability to establish 
the institution of slavery there, although there we 
stood face to face with the mostsolemn covenant, by 
which we had pledged the faith of this nation to 
the French Government to rive to Missouri and 
every other part of that territory which we ac- 
quired all the rights which appertain to any other 
Sinte when they come into the Federal Union. 
lhere was a proposition to restrict and hamper 
her, to introduce Missouri into the Union subject- 
ed to disabilities which do not attach toany other 
State of the Confederacy. 

The history of these proceedings shows that 
the South was not disposed to accept that or any 
prohibitory legislation; and if gentlemen will ex- 
umine, as | have done, the record of the various 
votes which were given while that measure was 
under consideration, and during the session of 
Congress at which it was ultimately adopted, they 
will find the two diverse theories which the Sen- 
ate proposed and which the House proposed; 
that in the House being a peremptory—present 
and prospective—prohibition of slavery within 
the limits of the State of Missouri; and the counter 
proposition in the Senate, ultimately adopted and 
constituting the prohibitory section of the Mis- 

uri Compromise, as it is now so well known to 
the country. Coming from a northern Senator, 
offered to the South by the North, that ultimately 
was adopted by a vote which the Journals show 
consists of a larger propotion of northern than of 
southern members. 

While it is true that northern Representatives 
preferred and pressed theiramendmentexcluding 
slavery from the incoming State, yet when they 
found the Senate unyielding in tts opposition, they 
receded, and adopted the restriction in its presen! 
form by a vote of 134 ayes against 42 noes. In 
this affirmative vote there were 95 northern mem- 
bers and 38 southern: while the negative consisted 
of 5 nortnern and 37 southern members. Sothat 
while the vote of southern Representatives stands 
nearly equally divided, that of northern is as 95 to 
5. Has the South ever faltered in her efforts to 
maintam and defend this fair and equitable propo- 
sition, by which we are to take this common prop- 
erty and divide rt between us? I propose to refer 
toa few occasions when the subject came up in the 
two Houses of Congress, with a view of showing 
that almost uniformly southern members were for 
extending the Missouri compromuse to the Pacific, 
making it a final settlement of the whole question 


line, 


of domestic slavery between the different parts of 


the Union. 
On the 8th ef February, 1847, Mr. Wilmot 


i wi 


| ators, 23; southern Senators, none—23. 


' ; . 
Slavery Question—Mr. Smith. 
moved an amendment to the three million bill, 
which was then in consideration in the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, in the 

following language: 


slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory inthe con 
tinent of America which shall hereafter be acquired by, or 


annexed to, the United States, except for crimes whereof | 
the party shall have been duly convicted: Provided always, | 


Phat any person escaping into such territory from whom 
labor or service is lawiully claimed in any one of the Uni- 


ted States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and | 


conveyed out of said territory to the persons claiming his 
or her labor or service,’ 

This proposition was adopted in the House by 
the following vote: ayes, northern votes, 115; 


southern votes, 1, (from the State of Delaware,) | 
—116. Noes, northern votes, 15; southern votes, 


91—106. The Senate having passed a bill with- 
out any provision of that kind, it came into the 


House, and the same amendment was moved to | 


it, with the following result—ayes, northern votes, 
96;southern votes, 1—97. Noes, northern votes, 
21; southern votes, 81—102. 

This, then, was the manifestation of public 
opinion as far as it could be ascertained from the 
action of members of the House, on the broad 
proposition to exclude slavery from all territory 
that we might thereafter acquire by that war or 
by purchase, 

In the Senate an amendment was moved to the 
Oregon bill, on the 10th of August, 1848, by Judge 
Dovatas, as follows: 

** That the line of 36° 30 of north latitude, known as the 
Missouri compromise line, as defined by the eighth section 
of an act entitied ‘An act to authorize the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment, and tor the admission of such State into the 
Union on an equal footing with the orginal States, and to 
prohibit slavery in certain ‘Territories,” approved March 
6, 1820, be, and the same is hereby, declared to extend to 


| the Pacifie ocean ; and the said eighth section, together with 


the compromise therein effected, is hereby revived and 
declared to be in full toree and binding for the future organ- 


ization of the ‘Territories of the United States in the same | 
| sense and with the same understanding with which it was 


originally adopted.”’ 


On that proposition, the votes in the Senate 
were—ayes, northern Senators, 7; southern Sen- 
ators, 26—33. Noes, northern Senators, 21; 
southern Senators, none—21. In the House of 
Representatives, August 1], 1848, on the same 
amendment, the vote stood—ayes, northern mem- 
bers, 4; southern members, 78—82. 
ern members, 120; southern members, 1—121. 


In the Senate, on August 12, 1848, on receding | 


from the amendment which the House refused to 
adopt, the vote stood—ayes, northern Senators, 
27; southern Senators, 2—29. 
Senators, none; southern Senators, 25—25. 
Again, in 1850, when the California bill was 


: . : : | 
pending before Congress, the vote in the Senate | 
/on the same amendment, when Judge Dovexas 


had moved in regard to Oregon, was—ayes, north- 


ern Senators, none; southern Senators, 24—24. | 
| Noes, northern Senators, 29; southern Senators, 


3—32. 

Again, on June 5, 1850, Mr. Chase, of Ohio, 
moved an amendment to the compromise bill, in 
the following words: 


“That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
authorizing or permitting*the introduction of slavery or the 


holding of persons as property within said Territory.” 


On that vote there were—ayes, northern Sena- 
tors, 24; southern Senators, 1—25. Noes, north- 
ern Senators, 5; southern Senators, 25—30. Mr. 
Sewarp moved a restriction, in the following 


| words: 


‘* Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than upon conviction for crimes, shall every be allowed in 


| either of said Territories of Utah and New Mexico.”’ 


On that vote there wege—ayes, northern Sena- 
Noes, 
northern Senators, 6; southern Senators, 27—33. 


1 might go over many more votes than those to || 


which | have referred, but IT am aware of the te- 
dious nature of details like these, and will not 
trouble the committee with any further rehearsals 
of them. I have referred to them for the purpose 
of showing that, on the part of the South, we have 
ever offered the olive branch of peace; and we 
offer it here even to-day. It has always been the 
purpose and aim Of southern men, without regard 
to party distinctions, to run outand extend to the 
Pacific ocean that compromise which was em- 
balmed in the affections of the people of the coun- 


|, lation wasadopted. The Missouricomprom si 
‘ 4nd he it further enacted, That there shall be neither |! 


|, House and throughout the entire North, Bur 


Noes, north- | 


Noes, northern | 
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try, who recollected the period when it was ado 
. . “Ss AON. 
ed, and the fierce sectional strifes which it allayed 
- ° = 2 Sua Ved. 
|. Well, in 1854, a new system of territoria} |coie 


act 


was annulled in the bill providing territorial on, 

ernmeats for Kansas and Nebraska; and what 
ever may be said in regard to the rights of parties, 
1 am willing here to-day to admit that it was .. 
unfortunate step—unfortunate because it has 6... 
nished the occasion for the rapid growth of a w-..,, 


sectional party, which now confronts ws in this 


thy 


nevertheless, the result was almost foreed on thi 
country by the refusal to adopt any syst a's 
equitable partition of that territory, which 
owned in common, west of the Mississinn 
Northern gentlemen said to us: ** Slavery docs y,, 
exist there, and we will never consent that ; 
part of that territory shall be pressed by the ¢,, 
of aslave.”? We of the South said: **Yo,, ..... 

“unwilling to divide it; then let us fall back oy, 
respective constitutional rights, and let thos, 
whom belongs the great duty of deciding oy 
tions of constitutional law settle this controve r 
between us.’? 

Sir, that was the condition of things after 1854 
The controversy has been settled. It hag been 
settled, whatever gentlemen may say in recard ; 
it, by the highest tribunal known to the laws 
this land, either State or Federal. [t has ber, 

|, decided by two thirds of the nine judges that cop. 
stitute the Supreme Court. Scarcely anythi 
has transpired during the progress of the prese;:! 
excited sectional debate more to be regretted and 
| condemned than the violent assaults upon tha 
‘| tribunal which is entitled to our respect and cor 
| fidence. I have heard gentlemen assign as a 
|| reason why its decision in the cause referred 
|| was not worthy of respect, that it transcended 
|| the legitimate boundaries of the inquiry before it 
| upon the facts as they are presented in the record 
| If those who repudiate its authority will go and 
| examine the case, they will find that the record 
in its entirety was before the court. They had 
not the beginning nor the end alone, but every 
| part of it. The court was to render its judgment 
| upon the facts as they are there presented, and it 
|| rendered what, in its opinion, was the rightful or 
|| The question of the validity under the Constin 
tion of the Missouri compromise restriction wo 
| itself directly presented to the court. The ce 
|| was twice argued—argued with ability and tal 
|| of the highest order—deliberately considered by 
| the court, and the final judgment announced 
an elaborate and able opinion, that finds no s\ 
| rior for learning, research, and logic, in the ann 
|| of our jurisprudence. What was the conclusi 
at which the court arrived? It is this: the chit 
|| justice, who delivers the opinion of the coi 
| after stating that ** the Constitution recognizes 
right of property of the master in a slave, @ 
| makes no distinction between that description of 
| property and other property owned by a citizen, 
|, and that ** the right of property in a slave is dis- 
_tinetly and expressly affirmed in the Consite- 
tion,’’ and that **no word can be found in tl 
'| Constitution which gives Congress a_ greater 
power over slave property, or which entitles prop- 
‘| erty of that kind to less protection than propery 
|| of any other description,’ and that the only 
|| power conferred is the power coupled with 
| duty of guarding and protecting the owner in bis 
'| rights,’? announces the result of his reasoning 1) 
|| these words: 
‘* Upon these considerations, it is the opinion of the court 
|| that the act of Congress which prohibited a citizen from 
|| holding and owning property of this kind in the territory « 
|| the United States, north of the line therein mentioned, s 
i] not warranted by the Constitution, and is therefore void. 
| That is the opinion of the court as pronounced 


'| by the chief justice. I beg the attention of the 


Ww 


/committee to the evidence, which I find in the 
opinion of Justice Wayne, as to the extent We 
opinion was concurred in by the members of the 


| court: al 

|| _ “Two of the judges, Mr. Justices MeLean and Curts, 
| dissent from the opinion of the court. A third, Mr. Justis ¢ 
|, Nelson, gives a separate opinion upon a single point in = 
ease, with which | concur, assuming that the circuit cour 
|| had jurisdiction ; but he abstains altogether from expres” 
|| ing any opinion upon the eighth section of the act ol — 
|| Known commonly as the Missouri compromise law, and si 
|| of us declare that it was unconstitutional.” 


If disputed points of constitutional law are c* 
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nabie of be ing determined, and controversies grow- 
le out of them ever to be brought to a close; if 
agicial opinions possess any authority, or com- 
‘jand any respect, It must be conceded that the 
question of the competency of Congress, under 
ne Constitution, tn pee forms of temporary 
sovernment for the 

one half the States not only an equal, but any par- 
tieipawon with others in the occupation and use 
of common property, by excluding the labor and 
roperty by which that occupation would be of 
any practical advantage, or confiscating it When 
removed there, has been authoritatively determ- 
jned against such power. 

When a grave and great question, such as that 
presented in the facts of the Dred Scott case, is 
properly brought before the Supreme Court of 
‘ye United States, a tribunal, by the very terms 
of the Constitution, invested with the power to 
Jecide all causes **in law and equity arising under 
ihis Constitution,” is elaborately argued, and ma- 
turely considered and decided. The interpreta- 
won of the law which sustains and justifies the 
decision must be accepted as correct. 

Whether it involves a question of constitutional 

onstruction or of alaw arising under it, the court 
is constituted, under our system, the final arbiter 
so far as the Federal Government and its depart- 
wents are concerned. In my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, most wanton and uncalled for assaults have 
been made on that tribunal. The distinguished 
eentieman so long voted for by the other side for 
Speaker [Mr. Suerman] spoke of it in the city 
of New York in terms of strong condemnation, 
which I will not in this presence repeat; and an- 
other geutleman,a member from New York, [Mr. 
ConkLInG,] took occasion to address to this com- 
mittee an elaborate and able argument to show 
that that court was entitled to no other respect 
than that which any other body of men would be 
entitled to; and that its opinions were binding only 
upon subordinate tribunals and parties lhtigating 
the questions before the court; and on them only 
as to the particular subject in dispute. Now, it 
is not thus that I have learned to regard that tri- 
bunal and its opinions. They are the constituted 
arbiters of questions of constitutional and statute 
law. Gentlemen from Massachusetts will do well 
torecur to the profound and learned argument 
pronounced in the other end of the Capitol by one 
of her own Senators, in those days when it was 


not their interest to assail and impair the popular | 


confidence in the integrity of the court, and the 
authority and weight of its adjudications. 

I will read an extract from the speech of Mr. 
Webster made in the Senate of the United States, 
in reply to Mr. Hayne: 

“ But sir, the people have wisely provided, in the Consti- 
tution itself, a proper suitable mode and tribunal for settling 
questions of constitutional law. There are in the Constitu- 
tion grants of powers to Congress, and restrictions on those 
powers. There are also prohibitions on the States. Some 
authority must therefore necessarily exist, having the ulti- 
mate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the interpretation of 
these grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. The Constitu- 
tion has itself pointed out, ordained, and established that 
authority. How has itaccomplisbed this great and essential 
end? By declaring that ‘the Constitution and the laws of 
ihe United States, made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 
supreine law of the land, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.’ This 
was the first great step. By this, the supremacy of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States is declared. The 
people so will it. No State law isto be valid which comes 
in conflict with the Constitution or any law of the United 
States. But who shall decide this question of interference ? 
To whom lies the last appeal. This the Constitution itself 
decides also by declaring that ‘ the judicial power shal: ex- 
tend to all cases arising under the Constitution and la-vs of 
the United States.’ These two propositions cover the whole 
ground. They ate in truth the keystone of the arch. With 


Soe it is a Constitution; without them, It is a Confed- 
ey.? 


Again, inthe argument which he addressed to 
the Senate, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, in 1833, he 
sums up the conclusions to which his argument 
carried him; and the following is one of them: 


“3. That there is a supreme law, consisting of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, acts of Congress passed in 

ursuance of it, and treaties; and that, in cases not capa- 
ae of assuming the character of a suit in law or equity, 

ongress must judge of, and finally interpret, this supreme 
law, so often as it has oceasion to pass acts of legislation ; 
and in cases capable of assuming, and actually assuming, 
the character of a suit, the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the final interpreter.”? 


Mr. Chairman, we had some other declarations 
to the same effect from the court of the State of 
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| ficult to surgest the answer. 


Hi CONGRESSIONAL 


Slavery Question— Mr. Smith. 


Massachusetts, which L take oceasion to say com- 
mands as much respect for its decisions as any 
other tribunal in this land, if not more, in the 
courts of North Carolina, where it has been my 


privilege to practice my profession. In Simms’s 


| case, decided in 1851, reported in 7 Cushing, the 


court, after declaring that the act of 1850 was 
consututional tothe same extent as the act of 1793, 


| and after citing various authorities, State and Fed- 


eral, including some from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, to the eflect that that act was beyond 
question within the competency of Congress to 
enact, finally announces this as indicative of the 
respect which, in their judgment, was due to the 
decision of the Supreme Court: 

“ The principle of adhering to judicial precedent, espe 


| cially that of the Supreme Court of the United States, in a 


ease depending upon the Constitution and laws of the Uni 
ted States, and thus placed within their special and final ju 
risdiction, is absolutely necessary to the peace, union, and har- 


monious action of the State and General Governments. | 


| The preservation of both, with their full and entire pow 


ers, cach in its proper sphere, was regarded by the framers | 


| Of the Constitution, and has ever sinee been regarded, as 


essential to the peace, order, and prosperity of the United 
States.”’ 


And now, sir, why is it that the highest court 


os ‘ r ° 
of the United States is no longer regarded, in the | 


| estimation of gentlemen from the North, with the 


respect which was once felt for its decisions? | 
Whether or not that court possesses the ability | 
and learning which distinguished it when presided | 


| over by Chief Justice Marshall, yet as a tribunal, | 


invested with full and absolute power to determ- | 


ine in cases arising before it questions of consti- 
tutional law, why should it be now so fiercely 


assailed, and the effort to displace it from the pop- 


ular regard so persistently pressed? [tis not dif- 


It has been called 


on to decide, and has decided, a question of con- | 
stitutional power, the attempt to exercise which | 


had aroused and inflamed sectional passions to 
the highest degree. It has withdrawn from the 
arena of party strife a questiog upon which a great 
political organization rested. 

3ut is it true, as insisted on, that decisions of 
the highest court are obligatory only upon sub- 
ordinate courts and parties to the litigation before 
it, and in this case only so far as the particular 
matter in dispute isconcerned? In a larger sense 
are they not binding upon the conscience of any 
man? 


one. It would degrade it to the place of a mere 
arbitrator, and render it worthless for any prac- 
tical social good. In the view of the Consttu- 
tion, it has a higher office than simply to dispose 
of personal controversies, and to decide conflict- 
ing claims. These it does; but in doing them it 
accomplishes a higher object. It has a larger 
sphere of duty. It establishes precedents; ascer- 
tains and settles principles; defines rights; determ- 
ines and enforces law. Silently and steadily it 
is building up a great system of jurisprudence 
upon which securely repose the peace and good 
order of society. 
which, like the dews of heaven, fall upon every 
part of the land, is thrown around every interest 


Such a narrow view of the functions of | 
the highest tribunal of a State cannot be a correct | 


The mantle of its influence | 


of Washington in 1853. 





of society, guarding it from violence and wrong, | 


and in its bosom each personal and political right 
finds a sure and ample guarantee. 


This all-per- | 


vading sense of the power and majesty of law, as | 


recognized and enforced in the adjudications of 
the courts, so essential to the public peace and 
the security of individual right, inspires the re- 


fidence with which it is maintained  Eradicate 


from the heart of the people this sentiment of rev- | 
erence for judicial authority and judicial exposi- | 


tions of the law, and you have done much to de- 
are the safeguards which are now provided for 
the liberties and rights of the people. It is a dis- 


| loyal spirit to the institutions of the country. 
that my time is rapidly passing, and I | 


I fin 
have no disposition to detain the committee un- 
necessarily further on this subject. 

{ shall dismiss the topic by expressing my 
hearty concurrence in the tone and sentiment to 
which my friend, the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Ne.son,] gave utterance a short 
time ago, in the discussion of the Utah polygamy 
bill. e expressed himself thus: 

“ Most unquestionably I think, Mr. Speaker, that since 


GLOBE. 


| the subject of slavery in that bill. 


| jurisdiction of a State? 


| you carry there? 
| “tem of North Carolina, or of Alabama, or of any 
spect which is felt for their authority and the con- 
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the higest tribupal in our own country and in the world; 
by the only tribunal which is recognized as the final arbiter 
on questions of constitutional law ; a decision whieh I think 
was made directly upon the point before the court, and not 
an obiter dictum, as argunents in various parts of the coun 

try have assumed—lI say, sir, upori that decision, that! hold 
Congress has no power to interfere with the institution of 
slavery inthe Territories ; because that institution is recog 

nized, in some form or other, in three different places in the 
Constitution: first, in the provision as to the rendition of fu 

gitives from labor ; secondiy, in the representation founded 
upon the ownership of slaves; and thirdly, the recognition 
ot the African slave trade, and the power vested in Con 

gress to abolish it. Believing that it is the duty of every 
good citizen—every truly patriotic man—to vield a ready 
obedience to the decisions of the highest tribunal of the 
land, | think we ought all to be content with the announce 

ment that has been made there as to what is the law—what 
are our coustitutional rights—what are our respective du 

ties on the subject. [am satisfied with it. The learning, 
the integrity, the independence, of that exalted tribunal, 
which could have had no motive under heaven to mislead 
it, should command the confidence and respect of the whole 
country ; and every law-abiding man who reflects that ther: 
must be some point at which litigation is to cease, some 
period when strife must terminate, ought to be satisfied with 
it.*? 


Well, sir, at last what is to become of this con- 
troversv? Will enactments still be pressed and 


| passed in opposition to the decision of that tribu- 


nal? Do not gentlemen of the North know that 
the same judicial power which defeated the op- 
eration of the act of 1820 will declare it null and 
voidin every other case which arises under similay 
acts passed by this Legislature? What, then, is 
to be accomp!ished by such a course? Why is 
it that gentlemen will press upon the attention of 
the country the necessity of incorporating into 
our territorial legislation that interdict which the 
hiehest tribunal of this land has declared to be 
urauthorized by the Constitution, and absolutely 
nellif put in the form of law?) Why will they 
pot return, as I invoke them from every part ot 
the country to do, to the same peaceful measures 
which in 1850allayed the then rising storm? Why 
cannot we agree to leave that question to the silewi 
opinion and operation of agencies which brouglit 


| it about. 


Sir, we legislated in reference to the Territory 
One of the last acts oi 
the administration of Millard Fillmore was to 
sign a bill organizing the territorial government 
of Washington. There was no provision upon 
Why can w 
not now organize territorial governments withou! 
any action for or against the institution of slavery 
in their organic act? True, we of the South en- 
tertain the opinion that under the egis of our Con 
stitution we may carry our property there, and 
hold it there under the guarantees which that Con- 
stitution affords. And when gentlemen ask me 
how I can carry into a common Territory prop- 


| erty which is controlled under the laws of a State 


where | live, letme ask, in reply, by what tenure 
we carry it upon the broad ocean, beyond the 
Do our slaves cease to 
be slaves when they pass upon a ship beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State under whose laws they 
are held? By what law are they there retained 
as slaves, except by the law of preperty which 
exists in the State where they were held previous 
to their removal, and which follows them where 
ever they go, until they come in conflict with 
some prohibitory legislation in some other part of 
the country. 

But, gentlemen ask, what series of laws will 
Will you carry the slave sys- 


other State? We carry there but the result of 
those laws. We retain the rights which, unde: 
those laws, vested in the owner of property. We 
carry no local laws with us, but we carry prop- 


erty; and for the simple reason that the Constitu- 


tion, which permits free and slave States to co- 
exist under it, will let slavery and freedom exist 
together in a common Territory, over which that 
Constitution overspreads and extends an indis- 
criminating, protecting hand; because the Con- 
stitution, which recognizes the existence of sla- 


| very in the States which establish and maintain 
| it, will not destroy, nor permit to be destroyed, 


the decision in the Dred Scott case—a decision made by || 


the same rights of property, when the owner goes 
with that property into a Territory in which he 
encounters no hostile or prohibiting law. 

But whatever differences may exist as to the 
validity of this asserted right, still, why may we 
not abandon an unprofitable and exciting agita- 
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tion about the unimportant question whether sla- 
very shall or shall not exist upon the soil of the 
common territory during the brief space between 
the first organization of a territorial government 


terhood of States. The life of a territorial govern- 

ment is short before it emerges into a sovereign 

State and acquires all the rights of one. While 

the South cannot acquiesce in an act, on the part of 

the Congress of the United States, affecting her 

dignity as well as impairing her equal rights, 

and which places her in a position of inferiority 

and degradation; and while she claims her consti- 

tutional rights, asexpounded and declared by the 

only tribunal whose determinations are binding 

upon all parts of this Confederacy, surely gentle- 

men will not hazard the existence of this Repub- | 
lie by pressing upon the country questions of the 
slightest import at best, to them, but which are 
rocking to its foundations the whole fabric of our | 
Government. 

How much cause the non-slaveholding States 
would have had for complaint, had they con- 
sented, as they were repeatedly urged to do, and 
not refused, to extend the Missouri line to the 
Pacific ocean, through the entire public domain, 
and thus allowed the formation of embryo com- 
munities with institutions assimilated to those of | 
the different States, will be apparent from the 
statement which I hold in my hand and will sub- 
mit to the committee. [texhibits, in square miles, 
the extent of the territorial possessions held by 
the Government in the year 1850, with reference 
to the parallel of 36° 30’ north latitude. 

‘trea of territory in 1850 in square miles. 


North of 36° 30’: 

1, Oregon comprised within the parallels of 42° 
and 49° and the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific ocvan........0.> es oe 

2. Territory bounded by forty-ninth parallel, Mis- 
sissippi river, lowa, and Rocky Mountains... 723,248 

3. Wisconsin territory, between State of Wiscon- 
sin, Mississippi river, and residue of the old 
RODE BRUNET vk. 5n'0ennnenoesen avsnnue 

4. Indian territory west of Missouri and Arkansas, 
and south of Platte rlver........ccscccescces 

5. Territory in California and New Mexico, west 
of Rio Grande to its source..........06- cece 


341,463 


22,336 
190,505 


321,695 
1,599,247 


South of 36° 30°: 
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58,346 
204,383 
262,729 
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I have no language of menace to use in regard 
tothe future. 1, with every member of this body, 
have taken a solemn obligation to abide by the 
Constitution of the United States, and it will be 
my privilege, as long as | maintain a position on 
this floor, to endeavor to discharge, under that 
Constitution, every duty that I owe, net merely 
to my own State and constituents, but to every 
part of this wide Confederacy. Protection this 
Government must afford to great and various in- 
terests. And why will not the people of the 
country withdraw their minds from the agitation 
of issues which produce only the bitter fruit of 
sectional excitement? Why will they not turn 
their attention to the improvement of the country 
and the benefit of the white race, which we all, 
from the North and from the South, have equally 
at heart, and leave these States where slavery docs 
exist as an institution to expand with the expan- 
sion of free States,in order that there may be some 
equilibrium preserved in the future growth of the 
nation; and that each may be deprived of the 
means of doing irreparable harm and injury to 
the other? | 

Sir, when I look at the history of my own | 
State, I feel proud that Lam permitted to speak 
her views on this floor to-day. Before these 
States declared their independence, some of our 
people met and took that fearful step. In 1775 
a part of the people of that State solemnly de- 





clared their eternal separation from the crown of || contrary, up to 1854, the South in good faith re- 


Great Britain. Liberty has always been cher- | 
ished among her people. Her constitution itself | 
was brought into existence in the first year of the | 
revolutionary war, and was cradled amidst the 

rough rockings of that tempestuous time. Jeal- | 
ous of the rights whose conquest had drenched | 


her soil in blood, and reluctant to surrender any | 


portion of the attributes of an independent sov- 
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|| ereignty, North Carolina hesitated, and was the 
| last but one of the original thirteen to enter the 


Federal Union. But she did take upon herself 


| the obligations of the Federal Constitution and 
and its introduction asanew member into the sis- 1] 


| rlotism strewn along the path of progress, resting | 


plight her maiden faith, freely, to the, mainten- 
ance of each and all of its provisions. To that 
Union, fruitful in such unnumbered blessings, 
her devotion and love have been steadfast and 
unwavering. She will be true to the vows of her 
youth, She now calls upon her sister States of 
the North, advanced to greatness and power and 
holding the destinies of the nation in their hands, 
and bound by the same solemn covenants thiut 


rest upon her, to be feuthful to the compact which | 
makes us one people, and to rescue the Republic 


from surrounding perils. Thus shall this Union, 
the offspring of a common necessity and teem- 


ing with the memorials of a self-sacrificing pat- | 


firmly upon the Constitution, the base upon which 


our fathers reared it, be as enduring as our own 


everlasting hills. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES T. HALE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Tue Houser or RepresentATIVEs, 
May 3, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union— 
Mr. HALE said: 
Mr. Cnairman: I think the Republican party 


has been more misrepresented than any one that | 


|| ever existed in this country or any other. I pro- 


pose to say a few words in regard to what | un- | 


derstand to be the principles of that party, to see 


| whether they hold any doctrines that are incon- 
| sistent with the rights of any portion of the coun- 


try; any doctrines not held by the fathers of the 


| Republic, from the beginning down to the last 


| so, 


very few years. 

The doctrines of the Republican party, as I un- 
derstand them, Mr. Chairman, are, opposition to 
the extension of human slavery and protection to 
American industry. These [ believe to be the two 
cardinal principles of that party. ‘This is the only 
one we hold on the subject of slavery, except 
those other incidental measures that grow out of 
the opposition to its extension. Weare opposed 
to taking $200,000,000from the people for the pur- 
chase of Cuba, and to the acquisition of territory 
from Mexico, for the extension of the area of hu- 
man bondage. 

We are also opposed to the reopening of the 
African slave trade. Have not these principles 
been held at all times, by all parties of the country, 
upalmost to 1854? ‘The North with one voice did 
They were also held by the founders of this 


Republic—not alone by those who belonged to the | 


free States, but by those who belonged to the slave 


States; by the slaveholders of the country; pa- | 


triotic men, Who knew and admitted slavery to be 
an evil, which they were willing to do and did all 
in their power to prevent extending, and expected 
and hoped finally to accomplish its overthrow. 


| We hold no other principle on that subject than 


| 





| South, with Henry Ciay at their head. 


they held. We stand just where they stood; where 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Clay, Pinck- 
ney, and other slaveholding fathers and founders 
of the Republic, stood. Is net this true? The 
history of the country shows that beyond any sort 
of doubt. 


Who were the founders of the Missouri com- | 


promise line in 1820—that greatand beneficent act 
of patriotism? Were they the fanatics of the 
North? No, sir; they were slaveholders of the 
( This 
measure, which gave peace and repose to the 
country, never was attempted to be disturbed, 
either by the North or by the South. On the 


garded that compromise as one to be observed 
and kept by them. It is a remarkable fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that our southern brethren never un- 
derstood that they were so degraded and cheated 
by that measure, as they now say they were, and 
never regarded it as a badge of inferiority, as they 
now claimitto have been. It remained, sir, for a 
Yankee to discover that the South had been so 
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wronged and cheated and insulted by that eo 
promise measure of 1820. A gentleman from the 
green hills of Vermont goes to Iilinois, studies |g : 
comes back to Congress in due time—as he had 
a right to do—and instructs our southern brethre 
as to their rights and duties, informing them th E 
they have been most egregiously wronged by i 
act of 1820; that the men who framed and a 


: lished it did not know what they were about—did 


not know that they were degrading the 


cee . 9 S POWerand 
sacrificing the rights of the South. ‘It seems to 
. . = . . . s { 

me that this is an imputation on the Patriotism 


and wisdom of the men of the South who framed 
that compromise measure, who sustained jt who 
were willing to abide by it for all time to come 
and who did stand by it for so many years, Mr 
Clay, that illustrious man, who was for a cae 
time a favorite of the slaveholders of the South 
for the Presidency, always sustained it. Do yoy 
think that if he had been living it would Kaye 
been repealed? Never. If Mr. Clay had been jj 
the Senate in 1854, in my judgment, the South 
never would and never could have repealed that 
bill. Like Rhoderic Dhu— : 
* One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worti a thousand men.’ 


I should be perfectly willing, and I believe thp 
Republican party would be, if it was possible, t¢ 
have that line restored. It would be an end of this 
slavery agitation forever. Our southern brethrey 
tell us not to agitate this question. I, for one. 
have no desire to do so. I came here with no such 
purpose. The slavery question was thrust into 
our faces without any reason, in the most offensiy; 
manner; and when we repel the charges agains 


Sali 


us, we are told not to agitate the slavery ques 
tion. I should be willing to have it banished for- 
ever from these Halls,and to never have the syb- 
ject alluded to. But when we hear the subjeci 
constantly iterated and reiterated by the South, 
how can we help speaking? We have no desig 

or desire to interfere with slavery in the State; 
where it now exists. We have said so in every 
way in which a political party can speak—in our 
platforms, resolutions, and speeches. We hay 

declared that we would protect the rights of th 
South under the Constitution, and we mean to & 
it; but, sir, it is our duty and our intention to 


_ maintain inviolate our own rights under the Con- 


stitution as well as theirs. 

The views we hold in regard to the extensio1 
of slavery are those which were held by all th 
people of the free States but a few years since. 
Lhe Legislature ofmy own State declared, in 1847, 
that no territory should be received from Mexico, 
unless it was provided, as the fundamental con- 
dition of the acquisition, that slavery should b 
forever excluded from its limits. That was th 
doctrine of the Democratic party before the Re- 
publican party had an existence. In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, L ask the Clerk 
to read the resolutions of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“ Whereas the existing war with Mexico may result in 
the acquisition of new territory to the Union; and whereas 
measures are now pending in Cougress baving in view the 
appropriation of money and the conferring of authority upon 


| the treaty-making power to this end: Therefore, 


‘* Resolved by the Senate, §c., ‘That our Senators and Rep 


| resentatives in Congress be requested to vote against an) 


measure whatever by which territory will accrue to the 


|| Union, unless, asa part of the fundamental law upon whic! 


any compact or treaty for this purpose is based, slavery 


| involuntary servitude, except tor crime, shall be forever 


prohibited. 

“ Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
a copy of the foregoing to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.”’ 

Mr. HALE. The committee will perceive that 
that resolution requests the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania to vote against the ac- 
quisition of any territory unless slavery shall be 
excluded from it. It was voted for by every Dem- 
ocratic member of the lower House of the Leg!s- 


lature, and by all the Senators but three—Mr. 


Bicier, the present Democratic Senator from 
Pennsylvania, being in the Senate, and voting 
for it. If resolutions like that were now adopted 
by pee in Pennsylvania, they would be de- 
nounced by the Democratic leaders as treasonable, 
incendiary, and dangerous to the peace and we'- 
fare of the Union. A simple resolution, whic! 
was offered at this session, instructing the Judi- 
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rae Committee to inquire into the expediency 
‘prohibiting slavery where we have the consti- 
aonal right to do so, was considered a danger- 
ays attack upon the rights of the South. They 
tell us now, that if we assert that freedom is the 
proper condition of the Territories, and that sla- 
very does not exist and must not go there, and if 
we should dare to elect a President holding these 
views, that he shall never take his seat, and that 
the Union shall be dissolved in consequence. Can 
be that this course on the part of the South has 
caused this great change in the politicians of the 
North? Have we been frightened from our pro- 
priety and our rights by impotent and insolent 
threats? It seems to me that no other reason for 
the change can be ascribed. If this be so; if men 
will be deterred from holding their opinions by 
such reasons; then, I think, slavery of the baser 
sort may fairly be said to exist north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Oty, 

How would our southern brethren feel if we put 
alike proposition to them? We believe slavery 
tobe wrong. We think thatitisanevil. You, 
ventiemen, believe that slavery is right, and ought 
to go into the Territories. You favor the exten- 
sion of slavery. Suppose we should say that if 
vou elected aman to the office of President, who 
held the same views you do, and elected him ina 
peact ful and constitutional manner, we would 
never allow him to be sworn into office, but would, 
in that event, dissolve this Union and destroy the 
Government: would it not be fairly said that such 
a threat deserved only your scorn and contempt? 
Surely it would. So we treat it when it comes 
from you. No such threat will, I think, prevent 
the men of the North from exercising the sacred 
right of suffrage in the way they think proper. 
We intend, at the next election, to elect a Repub- 
lican President—if we can get votes enough; and 
when he is elected he will take his seat. Of that 
you may be sure. 

" Mr. Chairman, the Republican party is a Union 
arty. itis in favor of preserving this Union in 
its integrity, and with all the rightsof all the sec- 
tions. We do not desire the preservation of the 


Union, as our southern friends sometimes allege, | 


for mercenary purposes. 


tirely. We have migher and nobler reasons for 


We disclaim that en- || 


sustaining it. We would preserve it because it is | 


arich legacy from our forefathers, won by their 
toil and blood. We have received it unimpaired, 
and unimpaired we intend to leave it to our chil- 
dren. We believe it to be the best form of gov- 
ernment on earth, and that its destruction would 


be the greatest political calamity that could befall | 


us, and one that must be averted by almost any 
conceivable sacrifice. 


My own State has suffered more from the acts | 


of the South, within the last fifteen years, than all || 


the southern States together have suffered from 


the acts of the North from the beginning of the | 


Government. We have seen our interests struck 
down by the free-trade Democrats of the South, 
in the repeai of the tariff of 1842; our prem? 


depreciated in value; our manufactories closed; | 


our business in a great manner ruined; and yet 
we have not threatened to dissolve the Union on 
that account. 
dress our grievances in that way. I have no hes- 
tation whatever in saying that we have lost more 
property by the repeal of the tariff of 1842 than 
you have by all the runaway slaves, from the 


foundation of the Government down to the present 
ume, 


We did not claim the right to re- | 


Mr. Chairman, what have we done with respect | 
to slavery that should bring upon us all this . 
ful storm? What principles do we now hold that | 
should so excite their hostility. I live in a State | 


bordering some three or four hundred miles upon 
slave territory; and yet the fugitive slave law, 
odious as it is to the mass of our people, is exe- 
cuted there without serious difficulty. Ko be sure, 
We require southern men tocome after their slaves; 
Wwedo not propose to rundown their negroes and 
take them back. They should not ask that; but 
when they come to us and ask for their rights, 
their request is always respected, although it is 
°pposed to the feelings of all our people. We 
Were brought up to look upon slavery as a great 
moral, social, and political evil; as a wrong in 
itself; and yet, as it is in the bond, we abide by it. 

€ entered into this Union with States, knowing 
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that they held slaves; and we feel ourselves bound 
to sustain that institution so far as the law and 
the Constitution require us to do so, but no far- 
ther. 

Does the South respect our rights as much as 
we do theirs? Why, sir, a free man cannot go 
into a slave State and speak what George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson taught, without 
being considered an Abolitionist, an incendiary,a 
dangerous man; taken and punished in the most 
shameful manner, and sent out of the country: 
and he may think himself well off if he eseapes 
with his life. They break open the mails, and 
destroy what they please of the contents; and, 
more than that, we are told that we must not ex- 


| ercise the right of suffrage in the manner we think 


| you, gentlemen. 


| He says further: 


proper. When we are ready to give up all these 
rights we shall be fit for slavery, but not before. 

I propose to devote some remarks now to the 
discussion of that other principle of the Repub- 
lican party—protection to American industry. 
Upon that subject | cannot expect to say any- 
thing very new or interesting; anything which 
has not been said by others better qualified to dis- 
cuss itthan lam. The best minds of this coun- 
try have been turned to its examination; and I 
think I may safely say that, when they have done 
so with an impartial desire to arrive at the truth, 
the decision has almost universally been in favor 
of the doctrine. 

Before | proceed to the discussion of that sub- 


ject, | wish to notice some remarks by the gen- 


tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,} who ad- 
dressed the committee a day or two since. I 
did not hear the gentleman’s speech, but 1 see it 
reported in the Globe; and in order that he may 
not be misrepresented, 1 will read what he said 
on that occasion: 

* But T understood the allusion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and it confirms me in the supposition that | 
have indulgcd for some time past as to the objects of the 
Republican party, with which the gentleman is avowedly 
associated. Whatis that party? Sir, I say, for one, that 
I do not fear the Republican party in any of its assaults 
upon slavery. Lam not sensitive; because I do not fear 
You can do nothing that I dread. You 
will do nothing that can alarm we.’’ 

The gentleman said only what he believes, and 
what every other gentleman on that side of the 

r emt . ° 
House believes, if he would speak his true senti- 
ments. The Republican party have no desire, 
have no design, have no power, have no wish, to 
interfere with slavery in the States where it exists. 
They have said so in every form, on every occa- 
sion, and gentlemen ought to believe us; and I 
am glad to find the gentleman from Virginia does. 


“And yet you maintain your organization, hoping that 
the strong anti-slavery sentiment which you attempt to 
nourish and perpetuate will induce the people to remain 
with you, bound together as a Republican party; and when 
you are lifted into power, then you will give that protection | 
to northern manufacturing and mining interests, and prose- 
cute those grand and gaudy schemes of interna) improve 
ment, that you have been prevented for so many years from 
accomplishing, by the stern opposition of the Democratic 
party.”? 

I am obliged to the gentleman from Virginia for 
that candid and frank avowal of what he believes | 
to be the position and objects of the Republican 
party. That is, no doubt, the true seeret of the 
opposition to that party on the part of our Dem- 
ocratic friends. They do not fear us on the sla- 
very question. They themselves say so, speaking 
through one of their most distinguished leaders on 


| this floor; but they oppose us because they believe 
| that, when we do get into power, we will pass laws 


| the true secret of their opposition. 


y. That is 
They are not 
afraid of us on account of slavery; and why should 
they be? Do we not hold the same principles on 


for the protection of northern industry. 


| that subject that Henry Clay held in his lifetime ? 


We stand precisely where he stood when he was 
supported by a large majority of the slaveholders | 
of the South for the Presidency. 1 ask leave to 


read what Mr. Clay says on that subject: | : : 
oe J | embraced his idea, that he did not fear what the 


*€ So long as God allows the vital currentto flow through | 


| brain, | will never, never aid in submitting one rood of free 
| territory to the everlasting curse of human bondage.”’ 


| 


| my veins ; so Jong as reason holds her seatenthroned in my || 
| 
| 


Does the Republican party hold any stronger | 
position than this? No, sir. What does he say | 
again with regard to the moral, political, and 
social aspect of slavery ? 

‘*T have made no change from the earliest moment when 
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I could consider the institution of slavery. I have held and 
i have said, trom that day down to the present, again and 
again, and I shall go down to the grave with the opinion, 
that it is an evil—a social and political evil—and thatitisa 
wrong as it respects those who are subject to the institution 
of slavery. These are my opinions.’’—Specch on the com- 
promise of 1850, 

Now, these are the opinions of the Republican 
party, and as farasany member of that party has 
gone. Then why do they complain of us? They 
know well that, so far as slavery in the States is 
concerned, they have nothing to fear from us; and 
as to the Territories, it would be a vain and use- 
less effort for slavery to undertake to keep up 
with the activity and energy of freedom there. 
They have tried that once, in endeavoring to 
make Kansas a slave State. That lesson, I trust, 
will not soon be forgotten by them; and I also 
think the effort will not soon be repeated. 

Give us, Mr. Chairman, the homestead bill, as 
I trust we will soon have it. Give usa fair and 
free election by the people of the Territories, and 
freedom, | think, would have nothing to fear from 
the result. The Territories are now free. They 
will be free. It is their right and their destiny. 
Why should our southern friends endeavor to 
force slavery on them? They have ample space 
within their own States for all conceivable wants 
of the system. According to the admission ofa 
distinguished Senator from the South, made in 
the Senate a short time since, they have territory 
sufficient for two hundred million slaves within 
the slave States. As they have now but four 
million, they will scarcely need any more slave 
territory for the next five hundred years at least. 

The gentleman from Virginia, however, informs 
us that the Republican party are in favor of the 
protection of American industry, which doctrine, 
he says, has been successfully opposed by the 
Democratic party. This, although persistently 
denied by that party in my State, is unquestion- 
ably true, and Lam glad to have so veritable a 
witness of the fact in the gentleman himself. 

Mr. MILLSON. I rather think the gentleman 
misapprehends what I said the day before yes- 
terday. 

Mr. HALE. 
Globe. 

Mr. MILLSON. I speak of the gentleman’s 
interpretation. The gentleman is in error in sup- 
posing that | did not complain of the position of 
the Republican party. What I said was this: that 
while the real object of the Republican party was 
to revive the Federal policy of the country, their 
pretended object was only to legislate for the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the Territories. 1 did not 
mean to be understood as declaring that the south- 
ern members had no right to complain of the po- 
sition of the Republican party. On the contrary, 
I maintained that, in keeping up this agitation— 
which, | endeavored to show, they did not them- 
selves hope to be productive of any legislative 
result—they were doing serious mischief to the 
South. I said I did not fear their legislation, be- 
cause they had not the legislative capacity to do 
what they aimed at doing. They say that they 
desire to prohibit slavery in the Territories; but 
I remarked that their real object was to establish 
the doctrine of the Federal party. I meant to say 
that, while their pretexts were offensive to the 
South, their measures would not be dangerous to 
the South. Their real objects, though not offens- 
ive to the South, are, in their practical effect, 
dangerous to the South; and, while the gentleman 
himself avows that he, as a member of the Re- 
publican party, desires the reéstablishment of the 
protective policy, yet I call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that I adverted to the other 
day, that nowhere can he find a published reso- 
lution of his party in avowal of any such object. 

Mr. HALE. I do not wish to misinterpret 
the gentleman from Virginia. I am perfectly 


I read from the report in the 


|| willing to insert in my speech any portion of his 


that he may desire. What I read I think clearly 
Republican party would do, so far as slavery is 
concerned, but that the real object of the party, 
and what was in the main the ground of objection 
to it, was that it aimed to restore the protective 
system. I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Republican party is fully committed to the great 
doctrine of protection to American industry. I 
am sure that I would not belong to any party that 
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was not. No party in my State could exist, did 
it not at least profess to hold that doctrine. The 
Democratic party there claims todo so, with how 


much good faith 1 Jeave to the gentleman from | 


Virginia to answer. 

Mr. Chairman, the rentleman from Virginia is 
greatly mistaken if he supposes that the protective 
sysiem is sustained upon the popularity of anti- 
aeticy notions. 


There is no doubta deep feel- 
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| tural products, Our farmers would have a market 


ing in the northern States against the extension || 
of slavery; but, so far as Pennsylvania 18 con- | 


cerned, the feeling in favor of the protection of 


American industry is quite as strong, and it would | 


the other question had no existence. We believe 
both doctrines to be justand true. If one receives 
aid from the other, has the gentleman any right to 
complain? Certainly net. Every member of the 


Republican party in this House, save one, has | 


voted to sustain that measure; and it may, there- 


be as firmly implanted in the public mind there if | 


| 


i 
| 
} 
| 
j 
| 


| 


fore, be fairly claimed, I think, that protection to | 
American mdustry 1s one of the principles of that || 


part . 


occasionally turn our thoughts to the actual re- 


Positions of Parties—Mr. Hale. 


country to the point of actual use. This would 
increase the capacity of the consumer of agricul- | 
at their doors for their surplus productions, and 
the consumers would, from their increased ability 


would tend to stimulate the agricultural interests | 
of the country so much as aready market near his 


own door for every agricultural production which || this. Todo so would seem to be a policy dictated 
tI ¢ AU 


| the farm could raise. 


| 


| products to a distant and expensive market, it is 


How much is lost now for the want of a home | 
market for many of the bulky articles of the farm 
which will not bear a long transportation; how 
much is lost in transporting the more valuable 


easy to imagine. 
We have facilities for manufacturing, in all nat- | 
ural resources, quite equal, if not superior, to any | 
other country in the world: in water power, soil, | 
climate, and mineral wealth; in the intelligence, 
skill, and industry of our workmen, and in that 


_ easiest and best mode of raising revenue: gp ; 





that 


in reality so long as a tariff raises only suf 
for the wants of the Government 


ficient 


» hothing wha. 


| ever is paid as a bounty to the manufacturer W 


| from a true patriotism and a wise statesm: 


|| active spirit of enterprise which characterizes the || 

The condition of the country at this time de- | 
mands the earnest and thouglitful consideration | 
of all those intrusted with the management of its | 
affairs; and it seems to me that we should at least | 


sultsand inevitable tendency of the present practi- || 


cal free-trade policy which now, and for some time 
past, has ruled this country, even if we thereby, 
for the time, suffered the ** Dred Scott’’ decision and 
its kindred topics to be passed over, Our Dem- 
ocratic friends seem to think there are no other 
interests worthy of our attention, and scarcely 
deserving a passing notice, but the single one of 
slavery. It engrosses the legislation of the coun- 
try, to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
All other questions, ail other interests, have to 
give way before its imperious demands and ex- 
acting and aggressive spirit. 

But I desire to make no further remarks upon 
this subject at present. My purpose is to call 
attention to the present disordered state of our 


financial affairs; and, if possible, to devise a | 


remedy. We now owe a foreign debt of over 
five hundred million dollars, and that debt is 
steadily increasing more than fifty million annu- 
ally, while our ability to pay is constantly de- 
creasing. Our imports are every year growing 


, competing with foreign countries, especially in 


American people above all others. Then, why is 
it that, with these superior advantages, our own 
manufactures solanguish? Why isit that we send | 
our raw material to a foreign country, to be there 
manufactured, and returned to us in its finished 


| ed | only ask that when the money required by 
and numbers, buy more of the quantitics and | 


kinds of all farming productions; and nothing || 


: . —s th 
Government is to be raised a discriminations 1 


be made, so as to afford a reasonable protecti: ; 
. ° Ptioy 

to the great interests of the country. Nothing at 
=e ‘al) 


be more unreasonable and unjust than to ref 


fuse 
by the narrowest spiritof partisanship, far remoy, J 


If z = ‘SManship, 
f, while raising the necessary money for the guy, 


port of the Government, we can at the SAME time 
so impose the duty as to foster the manufactur, 
of the country, develop the mineral wealt) - 
courage and protect labor, give a good home mer. 
ket to the farmer, and thereby give an active ay 
steady impulse to the whole business of the coy,,. 
try, why shall we not do so?) Can any good rm . 
son be shown for pursuing the opposite policy: 
Surely, if gentlemen would divest themselves; 
prejudice and party feeling, and come to the ex. 


| amination of the question with an impartial spirit 
i ] 


state, and also send our breadstufis to the same || 


distant market, to feed those engaged in the same 
manufacture, and paying the large amount re- | 
quired for the transportation of the raw materials 
and agricultural products to a foreign land, and 
then paying for the same returned to us in the 
shape of the finished artcle? 

It is principally to the difference in the price of 
labor between this country and Europe that we 
are to look for the difficulty in our manufactures 


those articles such as iron, where manual labor 
enters largely into their production. Ab article 


| that can be made principally by machinery needs 


but little if any protection; but it is not so with | 
those that require a large amountof labor; and it | 
then becomes a question of vital importance, and | 
one that must be fairly met, whether itis the true 
policy of this Government to adopt that system 
which tends to depress labor down to the level of 
the European standard, or that other and better | 
one, Which shall inerease its value, and elevate its 


there could be no doubt of the result. 

We do not desire a tariff so high as to be pro- 
hibitory, for then no revenue could be raised yy. 
der it. Nor should it be indiscriminate, for thy» 
it would afford no sv.ficient protection, 

The present tariff biilis believed to be adjusted, 
as nearly as possible, upon the principle of raising 
sufficient revenue for the just wants of the Goy. 
ernment, and at the same time so discriminatinc 
as to afford a reasonable amount of protection 5 
American industry. 

This policy,so eminently wise and just, has so 
commended itself to the people of the State | jy 
part represent, that all parties there claim to ly 
its friends and supporters. Especially does th 
so-called Democratic party claim to be its pecy- 
liar champion just before an important election, 
when it is necessary to secure the votes of its 
friends. It will sound strange to honorable gen- 
tlemen on the other side of this House to be told 
that they belong to the protective tariff pariy of 
the country, and that they are so represented in 


| the tariff States, when it is well known here that, 
| with scarcely an exception, you and the party to 


larger; and our exports, except trom accidental |) iraportance to its just rank as the great element of || 


and extraordinary causes, are falling off. 
manufactories are, one by one, going down under 
the destructive eflects of foreign competion; our 
country drained of its precious metals to make 


Our | 


industry and enterprise of the country every- | 


where, to a great extent, prostrate and paralyzed 


our national wealth and prosperity. 
The argument in favor of protection, based upon | 


| the advantages it confers and the benefits it affords 


j || to the free labor of the country, is, in my opin- 
up the balance of trade always against us; the | i 
| division of labor must be admitted, | think, an 
| essential requisite, in order to advance the wealth 


under the depressing effect which this state of || 


things is sure, sooner or later, to bring in itstrain. 
Nothing can be more certain, cause and effect are 
not more sure, and no axiom in political economy 


buys more than itsells will, in time, become bank- 
rupt. A variety of causes may postpone the evil 
day; temporary relicf may occasionally be found, 
but the certain tendency of this course is, and 


|| point. [twill notdo to have all, or an undue pro- 


| 


ean be truer, than that a nation that constantly | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


'| employment for the artisan, anda convenientand 


must be, to this end. This state of affairs existed 


prior to the passage of the tariff of 1842, when, in 


i 
| 


the progress of the free-trade system, for some | 
years previous to that time, we were brought to | 


the verge of bankruptcy; and a bankrupt law, 
which at one stroke wiped out our indebtedness 
of untold millions, became, as was supposed, a 
necessity. The tariff of 1842 gradually brought 
the country out of the depression in which it had 
been thrown by the previous system, and restored 


it to unwonted prosperity; and it may safely be || for a manufactured article made at home than for 
asserted, that every branch of industry and enter- || the same made in Europe. This may be conceded 


prise in this country never was more prosperous 
than between the years 1843 and 1847—the time 
when the beneficial effects of the tariff of 1842 had 
their legitimate influences. 


We seek, by the passage of the present tariff _the superior skill of our workmen, and the active 


bill, to arrest this downward progress of the coun- 
try, and restore it to that state of prosperity and 
real independence, which our great natural wealth 
and resources, and the industry, skill, and enter- 
prise of our people, justly enude us to. To do 
this, we must, in laying our revenue laws, so 
protect and encourage our own industries that 
we shall be able to carry the productions of this 


| ticable. The lower price of labor in foreign lands 
|| than in our own is the great disturbing cause | 
| which prevents this from being effected here; and | 
| to remove thts difficulty is one principal object of 


| 





| 
} 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
j 


j 
| 


| 


| 


| 


ion, amply sufficient, if no other existed. A just 


and prosperity of a nation to its highest attainable 


portion, engaged in agriculture, lest there be found | 
no marketfor the farming surplus; nor willitdo for 
all to be engaged in manufactures, lest there should 
be no agricultural products for their subsistence. 
The true condition of a State, and the most pros- 
perous, is when there is a constant and profitable 


reliable market for the farmer. Every intelligent 
coments would soon adjust its business so as 
to bring about this result, if there were no dis- 
turbing causes outside which rendered it imprac- 





the protective system. 
Suppose we are required to pay a larger price 


for the sake of the argument; although I am confi- 
dent that where an arucle can be produced and man- 
ufactured in this country, allex perience proves that 
when sufficiently protected, for a reasonable time, 


spirit of competition among our people, have al- 
mostinvariably reduced the price below what it was 
when the manufacture of it was first commenced. 
But suppose, as I said, the article costs more 
made here than we could import it for: in the first 
pens we must have the money which we raise 

y duties on foreign goods for the support of the 
Government—and, by general consent, this is the 


eS 


which you belong are opposed to the whole sys- 
tem. 

It is, however, very possible that a candidate 
may be nominated by that party who will bere 
resented to the people of Pennsylvania as a good 


| tariff man, hoping thereby, asin times past, to se- 





cure the support of the confiding people of my 
State. The great swindle of 1844, 1 trust, how- 
ever, has not been forgotten by them. 

It may be the same game will succeed again. 
That it will be tried, there is not much doubt. We 
shall see whether our people will consent to b 
again deceived and Lomaal, We may safely say, 
from all past history, that the extent of the friend- 
ship of our Democratic leaders for a tariffamounts 
to resolutions in town meetings and conventions, 
and perhaps stump speeches occasionally belore 
an election; and no more. So it will always be. 
The policy of that party is controlled, and in al! 
future time is likely to be controlled, by that por- 


| tion of it living in the cotton Siates of the South, 


who are foolishly hostile to the free labor of the 
North—erroneously, 1 think—believing their Jn- 
terest is to send their raw material to Europe, and 
bring back from there the manufactured article, 
instead of encouraging those of our own coul- 
try. 

cay the nature of the labor in that region, "! 
must be confined to its rudest and simplest torn; 
being ignorant and unpaid, it has no motve 
even if it had the capacity, to rise above its lowes! 
level. The North, on the contrary, b the just 
respect everywhere paid to honest toil, and the 
skill, enterprise, and intelligence of its laboring ©!“ 
izens, who constitute the great bulk as well as te 
chief support of its society, has attained the hig)- 
est point of excellence in all its industvial pursui's, 
and stands this day gt the head of the civilized 
world in its triumphs of labor directed by ski! 
and science. 2 

How is our country to become permanent) 
prosperous when subjected to the constant drain 
upon it, arising from the large excess of our af 
ports ever our exports? What nation or individ- 
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ya} coul ° e 2 
ee etaytiy bought more than his income justified, 
or was consequently every year going more and 


bye? 
re in debt: 2 : - : 
\san example of the increasing progress of our 


reign debt, already immense, take the imports 
a exports atthe port of Mew York alone for the 
nue. . . ‘ s¢ +> - 

: h of March last, viz: Imports, $22,188,150; 


n 


mports, (exclusive of specie,) $8,128,759; differ- | 
once, $145059,39: 
IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR MARCH. 
1858. 1859. 1260. 
vable merchandise, $7,845,526 $15,314,023 $16,166,598 
Dutmperchandis®. s+. 3,394,763 — 2,620,354 ~ 3,739,241 
Pret eand bullion... 277,206 81,366 85,095 | 


WV" awn from ware- 
Withdrawe vee 4,444,415 


1,718,237 2,200,117 
> > 


NOUSE.. eevee cere 








Total...seeeers . »$14,351,887 $19,733,989 $22,188,150 
Warehoused eee e S66 © 1,8 2,230 2.804 413 3.582.093 | 
eeMeiwine 'S 3,164,011 3,477,545 

EXPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR MARCH. 
1858. 1859. 1860. 


Domestic merchandise, $4,503.371 $5,377,840 $6,995,687 
Foreign merchandise., 677,489 498,161 = 1,130,067 
specie and bullion..... 836,194 3,343,677 2,381,663 





~ 


Total.sseee cece eee +GO017,054 $9,219,678 $10,510,417 | 


This, for the single month of March, will show 
the tendency of our present system to keep us 
constantly indebt and transfer our manufacturing 


establishments to Great Britain, France, and Ger- | 


many. In the article of iron, in which the country 


at large is so deeply interested as an article of | 
prime necessity both in peace and war, and which || 


we could produce in any quantity sufficient to sup- 
ply the w orld, the policy of the Democratic free- 
trade party is to permit the ore to remain undis- 
turbed in its native beds in our own country, 


and to import it from England by millions annu- | 


ally; depriving us thereby not only of the large 


amount of cash which is withdrawn to pay for it | 


abroad, but the greatadvantages that would accrue 
from its manutacture here to the farmer and la- 
borer, as well as to every branch of industry. 
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From which it will be seen that the amount of 
‘ron imported into the country for ten years and 
Seven months, under the tariff of 1846, was equal 
'0 4,207,000 tons, costing $230,561,000; or over 
400,009 tons annually, and over $23,000,000 
‘very year, as our other imports, independent 
of iron, greatly exceeded all our exports, it may 

fairly claimed that every dollar of this vast sum 
had to wanes in gold and silver. What a de- 
Pressing effect this would have upon the manufac- 
ure of ironin this country, and how much benefit 


| : 
|| lar per ton increase. 
| 





the distribution of this sum, or even one half of 
it, would have conferred upon the business of the 
country, it is not necessary to state. Every man 
of ordinary intelligence must at once see and 

| acknowledge it. The time has past when it was 
alleged, and to some extent believed, that the in- 
terest of the manufacturer and farmer was op- 
posed to each other. No fact in political economy 
can be more surely demonstrated than the entire 
harmony of all the great industrial interests of 
the country. When the manufacturers are pros- 
perous, and labor has constant demand and fair 
wages, the farmer finds a ready and profitable 
market. So, on the contrary, when manufac- 
tures languish, and an undue proportion of the 
labor of the country is withdrawn from them, and 
either not profitably engaged or not engaged at 
all, the farmer fails to find his accustomed home 
market, and every department of enterprise and 
business languishes. 

The true mode of laying a tariff upon all articles 
of luxury is as high a duty as they will bear 
without excluding theirimportation. On all those 
articles which cannot be produced here, and are 
needed by our manufacturers, and on all articles 
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ing our resources, strengthens and invigorates 
every branch of industry, adding so much to the 
wealth, happiness, and prosperiiy of our country, 
receive the favoravle action of Congress to which 
itis so justly entitled? Leannot doubtit. Iris 
based upon justice and sound policy, and must 
triumph, 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS—THE DANGER AND THE 
REMEDY. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. ENGLISH, 


OF INDIANA, 


In Tue House or Represenrarives, 
May 2, 1860. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union— 


of necessity, used by the poorer classes as well | 
as the rich, which are not the production of this | 


| country, there should be no duty whatever. This 
is the principle which governs the bill reported by 


| commend itself, by.its justice and propriety, to 
all who desire to promote the prosperity of the 
country,and the interests of all classes of our citi- 
zens, without increasing their burdens. 

Specific duties, when the article is of uniform 


value, or nearly so, are to be preferred for their | 


simplicity and their freedom from temptation to 
frauds, even as a revenue measure. As a protect- 
ive principle, they are indispensable to that uni- 
formity and stability so essential to make it of 
real value. As an illustration, take the article of 
iron. IL have before me the prices current of iron 
| in Liverpool, for a number of years, under the 
tariff of 1846. In 1850 the average price of bar 
iron in Liverpool was £5 10s.; in 185] it was 
£10 10s.—within a trifle of one hundred per cent. 
difference in one year; in 1852 it was £5 7s. 6d.; 
in 1853, €9; in 1854, £10, &c.; the duty, of course, 
varying with the price of the article, increasing as 
| the price increased, and decreasing as the price 
fell. It is manifest that this kind of duty can af- 
ford no protection. If the principle was changed, 


and the duty increased as the price fell, so as to | 


keep the value uniform, it would be much nearer 
the true mode, and might be regarded as to some 


extent a measure of protection as well as one of | 


revenue. A departure from specific duties is only 


render them unjust or impossible. ‘This bill is 
framed upon that principle, and so combines the 
two as to make it liable to no objection on that 
account. 


The duty on iron, which is one [ have exam- | 


ined with some care, does not vary essentially 
from that of 1846. The average duty on railroad 


iron under that tariff was $10 40 per ton; and on 


bar iron, by rolling, $13 96; and on pig iron $4 65. | 
So that the present duty is but little over one dol- 


But this is not a fair state- 
ment, so far as the price to the consumer is con- 
cerned. Itis well known that the duty under that 
law is an ad valorem one on the invoice price in 


| England. When delivered here, if the market does 


| not justify its immediate sale, it is stored in Gov- 
| ernment warehouses, withoutany duty being paid 
| until the price increases or the wants of the owner 
|| requires him to sell; so that the actual price to the 
| consumer, under this bill, will probably average 
| but little, if any, more than under that, while the 
| revenue to the Government will be increased. 
| As this bill proposes to abolish the warehouse 
system, and makes the duty payable within thirty 
days after its arrival here, it may fairiy be argued 


the manufacturer, by reason of its permanent and 
uniform rate, which can always be relied upon by 
him, it will not materially, if at all, increase the 
price to the consumer. Shall nota measure, then, 
which has so much to approve and nothing to con- 
demn; which is fraught with benefits and bless- 
| ings to all classes of our people; which encourages 
|| labor, fosters legitimate enterprise, aids develop- 


| 

| 

| that, while this bill will afford a fair protection to 
| 

| 

| 


Mr. ENGLISH said: 
Mr. Cuainman: If I were to speak upon the 
topics which seem to be absorbing the attention of 


| everybody just now, it would be upon the scenes 


that have been enacted and the events which are 
transpiring at Charleston. 

I may be permitted to say, sir, upon this sub- 
ject of the Presidency, that I have but little sympa- 
thy with those who tmperiously demand ‘* Caesar 


|| or nobody;”’ no sympathy with that rule-or-ram 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and must | 


spirit which has been exhibited too much of late 
in both wings of the Democratic party, and to 
which may justly be attributed whatever difficul- 


| ueS NOW exist, 


I shall not attempt, sir, on the present occasion, 
to characterize this rule-or-ruin spirit in that lan- 
guage I conceive it so justly merits; but I venture 


to predict that if disaster or serious trouble en- 


sues, the masses of the Democratic party never 
will forgive, as they never ought to forgive, those 
who wil have needlessly precipitated this state of 
affairs upon the country. 

It is not to be denied that, just at this time, dark 
and ominous clouds seem to be ** lowering over 
our house,’’ but I have an abiding faith that these 
clouds will soon break away, and leave the glori- 
ous sun of Democracy shining brightly as ever. 

Sir, mere political storms have no terror for me, 


| or for the great party to which I belong; and, for 


the present, I shall go upon the supposition that 


| whatever storms may have prevailed at Charles- 


ton were necessary for the purity and healthful- 
ness of the paliahedl etanmaghdtes as natural storms 
are known to be for a like purpose in the physical 
world. 

At all events, when the time for action arrives, 
1 doubt not every Democrat will be ready to do 


| his duty, according to the circumstances which 
justifiable when the article so varies in price as to | 


| mine. 


| policy of the Republican party. 





may surround him. I shall certainly endeavor todo 
Even those Democrats who may think our 
best man has not been selected for the Presidency 
will still have the consolation of knowing that he 
is better than the best one the Republicans are 
likely to present us, and that any Democratic 
platform is infinitely preferable to theirs. 

Besides, on the great all-important point, there 
can be no division in our ranks; and thatis, earnest 
and unceasing opposition to the principles and 
here we stand 
as a unit, and there we must continue to stand, 
** one and indivisible, now and forever.”’ 

We may have family differences about other 
matters of minor importance, but that is ourown 
business, and will be regulated and disposed of 
in our own way, and, I shall continue to hope, in 
a way conducive to harmony and success. 

But, Mr. Chairman, my purpose to-day is to 
speak more particularly upon the ‘* irrepressible- 
conflict’’ and negro-equality doctrines of the Re- 
publican party; and, as I consider the meastre 
of opposition to these doctrines to be full on this 
side of the House, and that on the other side gen- 
tlemen are ‘* joined to their idols,’’ like Ephraim 
of old, and to be let alone, what I shal] say wil 
be mainly intended for the country—for the hon- 
est masses of the American people. This being 
the case, I prefer not to have interruptions in- 
jected into my speech. I hope not to misrepre- 
sent any; but if [ should happen to do so, I will 
cheerfully give way, before | resume my seat, to 
have it corrected. 

I know, sir, there is a disposition on the part 
of some persons to underrate the importance of 
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the present crisis, and to ridicule the idea that 
anything disastrous to the country is likely to re- 
a from it. Those who do this are generally 
guilty themselves of producing the agitation in 
which the country is unhappily involved, and 
seem to care for nothing so much as the accom- 
plishment of mere partisan ends. 

I trust the great mass of the people, who are 
chiefly engaged in the peaceful avocations of pri- 
vate life, and whose attention has not been partic- 
ularly directed to public affairs, will not allow 


themselves to be lulled into a false feeling of se- | 
curity. | would appeal to my constituents not to | 


judge of the temper of the nation by what they 


see around them; for Indiana is a conservative | 
State, and free from the extreme views which un- | 


fortunately exist in other portions of the Con- 
federacy. | would have them know that itis the 
opinion of many of their oldest and wisest states- 
men—those who have been tooked up to hereto- 
fore aa possessing the coolest heads and soundest 
hearts—that the signs of the times forebode greater 
danger to the country than at any previous period 
of its history. Sectional jealousies, difficulues, 


and perplexitics surround it on every side; fanat- | 


icism and ultraism are the order of the day, whilst 
treason and rebellion stalk boldly through the 
land. And why is it so? 
have forgotten the teachings of the fathers of the 


Republic, and disregarded the farewell advice of 
the great Washington? Is it not because we have | 


allowed a formidable party to grow up in our 
midst, based upon purely sectional ideas, and con- 


stantly tending to excite the hostility of the peo- | 


ple of the North against the people of the South, 
and their institutions? My judgment answers in 
the affirmative, and 1 believe the peace and pros- 
perity of the country demand that this sectional 
party should be put down. Yea, the very per- 
petuity of our institutions demands it, for if these 


sectional clashings are allowed to go on, unre- | 


buked by the people, it requires no gift of proph- 
ecy to determine what will be the final result. We 
may temporize, and put off the evil day for a sea- 
son, but the terrible explosion will come, sooncr 


or Jater, if this fell spirit of sectional strife con- | 


tinues. 


To avert so dire a calamity, we should not only 


defeat, but annihilate this Republican party; a 
party which lives, and breathes, and has its being 
in the agitation of the slavery question, and could 


not exist a day without it. When that is done, | 


and not before, we may expect harmony and good 
feeling to be restored between the two sections, 
and the country to have peace. 

The ties that bind our nation together must be 


those of mutual interest, respect, and affection. | 


This Union cannot be held together by force; and 
if so held, would cease to be desirable. 


and what would that most sacred of all human 
relations be, if the parties were only kept together 


by the compulsion of law, and not by the ties of 


mutual respect and affection? So it is with our 
Government. [tis not for armies and navies to 
protect it from ourselves. It must rest upon the 


love and forbearance of the people; and when 


these cease, though it may existfor awhile, must 

we not expect at to languish, and ultimately 
~e@h 2 

werisn 


This way of getting up periodical sectional ex- | 


citements, at the insugatuion of crazy fanatics and 
unscrupulous demagogues, hungry and wild in 
the pursuit of office and political power; this way 
of experimenting to see how near the country ean 
be brought to the precipice of disunion without 
going over, will, if persisted in, prove disastrous 
in the end, 

The whirlwind is the harvest ever due those 


who sow the wind; and, | repeat, if this sectional | 


hosulity goes on, increasing in bitterness and 
intensity, as it certainly will if not promptly 
and thoroughly crushed out by the people, the 
historian probably now lives whose melancholy 
duty it will be to record the downfall of the great 
American Republic. These gloomy forebodings, 
{ trust in God, will never be realized; but still 
every reflecting and unprejudiced man feels, in 
his heart, that they are not wholly without founda- 
tion. 


Sir, if our Government is worth preserving, it is | 


worth taking pains to preserve. The eyes of the 





| great effort of man to govern himself. 
_ would blast the hopes of the lovers of liberal in- 


|; upon my countrymen. 


Is it not because we | 


| and keeping up this slavery agitation. 
i . 


Insome | 
respects it is like the union of husband and wife; | 
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whole civilized world are turned to it as the last 
Its failure 


stitutions everywhere, and I feel would be the 
greatest calamity that could possibly be visited 
Living upon the borders 
of a border State, my constituents would be 
amongst the first to suffer, should hostilities un- 
fortunately occur between the two sections. 

As toa peaceful dissolution of the Union, or 
the maintenance of peace within the Union, with 
the guarantees of the Constitution flagrantly 
violated by this sectional party, that would be 
entirely out of the question. The American is 
essenually a restless, resentful, and belligerent 
race; and if the dreadful event of actual collision 
between the two sections should ever occur— 
which God forbid !—it will be followed by a war 
as bloody and relentless as was ever recorded 
in the annals of time! Good men and patriots 
everywhere should consider, in time, what ought 


mony. 


imosities; and had his warning voice been heeded, 
there would have been no Republican party now, 
and none of the dangers which surround us. Blot 
out that party, and abide in good faith by the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution as our fathers 
made it, and, my word for it, the country will go 
on in prosperity and peace. 


ence of that party. 
idea party, and that one idea is the Necro! 
away that, and the party ceases to live. 

been well said of some members of that party, 
that they have ** taken the negro to their bosoms 
and Jodged him in their hearts, till they know 
him from the sole of his splay foot to the top- 


knot of his woolly head, and they have imbued | 


their minds and souls with the very quintessence 
of negroism. And they do not know anything 


else! Take them off from the subject of negro, | 


and they are know nothings. Separate them from 


| Sambo and Cuffee, and they are as helpless as 


99 


the babes in the woods.’’? A party composed of 
such men could hardly fail to irritate and make 
mischief, 
There are two classes engaged in getting up 
One class 
is composed of those who are conscientious, and 


act from principle alone; and although I feel sure || 
that their opinions are colored from looking only | 


upon one side of the picture, and consequently 


are often unfounded and dangerous, still I can, | 
and do, respect them; but there is another and | 


much larger class, who seize hold of this ques- 


tion and appeal to the passions and prejudices of | 


the northern people, for the sake of getting into 


| office or accomplishing mere party ends, and not 


from conscientious convictions upon the subject 
of slavery, and this class, I conceive, are entitled 
to but little, if any, respect. I am sorry to have 


| to say that I believe there are thousands now act- 


ing with the Republicans for the reason they have 
not patriotism enough in their hearts, or manliness 
in their nature, to lift themselves above their old 
prejudice and hatred of the Democratic party, and 
not because they have any particular love for the 
tepublican doctrines. 


1 do not wish to deal unfairly with the mem- | 
bers of that party; and I freely admit that a vast 
'number of them, and especially in my own re- 


gion of country, are looking to political success 
alone,and do not intend to aid in pushing this 
sectional agitation to such an extreme as to en- 


| danger the Union or violate the constitutional! 


rights of the South; but they will generally stick 
to their party for all that; and, as revolutions 
never go backward, if that party should get into 

ower, the boldest and most ultra will get the 
lead, and the rest, with but few exceptions, will 
gradually, but certainly, follow. That is the his- 
tory, sir,ofallsuch movements. Wilberforce and 
the other British slavery agitators set out with 


_ vehement assurances that their object was not to 


abolish slavery where it then existed in the Brit- 
ish islands, but only to prevent its further exten- 
sion and to suppress the slave trade, and yet it 
ended in total, and, as it has turned out, ruinous 
emancipation. Upon this subject see the article 


j In my opinion, all | 
the trouble may fairly be attributed to the exist- 

It is purely a sectional, one- || 
Take |! 
It has || 


| of all their theories. 











from the London Times, in the append 
speech, (E.) am 

Sectional fanaticism is a growing evil 
the cancer in the human body, spreads until 
destroys the vitality of the whole system, L, . 
call to mind many persons who set out with oe 
erate anti-slavery vieWs, who are now ardent a 
vocates of abolition sentiments. The influen : 
and principles that could command but a handful 
of votes for Birney in 1844, now control, toage a 
extent, the destinies of the Republican ae 
The approach of fanaticism is always insition, 
Extreme views are kept in the background and 
only the most plausible presented in the beginnine 
The wedge must first gain an entrance befere 7 
can be driven home. ‘The demand wil] ee 
as the movement gathers strength, until at Jas, 
fanaticism will reign supreme. The ultra Abolj. 
tionists understand this, and they are perfectly 
satisfied that the complete ultimate triumph of 


iX to this 


’ and like 


|| their views would result from the success of the 
to be done to protect the rights of every section, || 
and to restore and maintain friendship and har- || 
y. Washington told us to frown upon the | 
first dawning of any attempt to excite sectional an- 


Republican party. No one understands this bet. 
ter than the great leader of the ultra Abolitionists 
Wendell Philips himself As long ago as the lest 
presidential canvass, he said the Republican party 


| **is the first sectional party ever organized in this 


country. It does not know its own face, and it cali 


itself national; but it is not national—it is Sectional. 


It is the North arrayed against the South.” Ang 
Wendell Phillips was right. If this. Republican 
party sets up any pretense to nationality, “it does 
not know its own face.’’ It thinks it has gota white 
face; but it is a mistake. There is no nationality 
aboutit. There are, undoubtedly, various shades 
of sentimentin the party; but whether called Abo. 
liionism, Free Soilism, Republicanism, or wha: 
you will, it is all based upon the idea that slavery 
is sinful; that the negro is the equal of the whit 
man, and ought to be clothed with the rights and 
immunities of citizenship; and hence that there js 
an ** irrepressible conflict’’ between free and slay: 
States, which must go on until all become slave or 
allfree. (See Seward’s Rochester speech and Lin- 
coln’s speech at Freeport.) This idea is now th 
corner-stone of Republican faith, the starting-poin’ 
Negro equality is the neces- 
sary, logical, and inevitable sequence of their prin- 
ciples. 1 donot mean to say that it is everywhere 
proclaimed in their platforms or emblazoned upon 
their banners; but the whole tendency of the priv- 


| ciples and acts of that party is to that result. Re- 


publicans believe their *‘ irrepressible conflict” 
must go on until all the States become slave oral! 
free, and, of course, they are for the latter. Why 
allfree? Is it not because they think that the negro 
slave is deprived of free and equal rights which 
ought to be restored to him? Is it not to cloth 
him with those rights, and te elevate and equaliz 
him with the white race? Their doctrines mean 
that, or they mean nothing. The conduct of that 
party, wherever it is firmly established in power, 
shows that to be its grand end and aim. 

I admit thata portion of the party atthe West. 
and perhaps elsewhere, shrink from this idea o! 
negro equality; but they will come to it afters 
while, if they remain members of the party. Its 
a sickening dose to many Republicans in my own 
State; but sickening and disgusting as it may be, 
they will have to swallow it, or join a sounder and 
more healthful political organization. I will no 
say, in the language of their party’s favorite au- 
thor, (Helper,) that they are not ‘full and per- 
fectly developed frogs,’’ but only ‘tadpoles in 
the advanced state of transformation;”’ but I wil 
say they too often figure as the mere tail to the 
Republican kite—the tender of the Abolition loco- 
motive—for without being the motive or control 
ling power of the concern, they tamely follow 
wherever it chooses. It is of the action of the 
party as a whole I propose to speak; and it's 
my purpose to show, as far as I can, their (Ue 
position in each of the States on this subject ©! 
negro equality; which term I, of course, use !! 
its political sense. I have taken some pains 4 
procure correct information on the subject; an 
without pretending to entire accuracy, 1 think | 
may safely claim to be so in all essential respects. 
I believe an impartial examination of the theory 
of Republican principles, the declarations of Re- 
publican leaders, the acts of Republican legislators, 
and the status of the negro in all the Republica 
States, will satisfy any one that negro equality 
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oading characteristic of that party, if not the 
of quintessence of its creed. 
th ive already alluded to what I conceive to ee 
ct interpretation ef the theory upon which the 
; ranization rests; and I might produce numerous 
jstances Where its leaders have denied the natural 
‘neriority of the white man over the black, and 
vo expressed sentiments in favor of bringing 
and white people to the same political 
The whole country are familiar with the 


n eroes 


evel. 


_fysal of Governor Banks, when the Republican 


andidate for Speaker, to say he, considered the 
white man superior to the negro. He ¢ 
whichever was the superior race would in time absorb 
hp other, (by amalgamation, of course,) and he 
iit it to time to determine. And the whole Repub- 
can party in Congress indorsed these sentiments 


He considered | 


| 


_who drinks whisky. 





It seems by this that, whilst some Republicans 
think more of negroes than white foreigners, oth- 
ers think more of them than of any white man 
How long will it be be- 
fore some crazy abolition fanatic sets up a claim 
for the superiority of the negro over the white 


| race generally? ‘How long will it be, if these 


y young for him for Speaker. (For his remarks, || 


und the vote, see Congressional Globe, page 227 


womwdy | 


- veogsion Lhirty-Fourth Congress.) Mr.Sew- | 
sap, who is the admitted head of the party, has | 


over concealed his sentiments; and we have the 
»yidence of an honorable member upon this floor, 
Governor Situ, of Virginia,] that Mr. Sewarp 
id to him, in presence of several gentlemeng that 
(Sewarp) was in favor of allowing free negro 
eafrage in New York; and on Governor Ssmirn 


«marking that New York would bea good place | 


‘yr Virginia to ship her free negroes to, Mr. Sew- 
sap said: ** We will receive them with great pleas- 


ures we have a great deal of difficulty with the Ger- | 


nan and Irish voters in times of election; we have to 
ise a great deal of money to secure their votes; the 
cals take our money, and then vote against us; 
t we have no such trouble with the colored men.”’ 
lhe whole of this remarkable conversation will be 


found on pages 238 and 239 of the Congressional | 


Globe of the present session. (See appendix A.) 
But there is nothing in it at all inconsistent with 
ihe theory of the principles of Mr. Sewarp and 
his party, oreven with their acts: ‘The same dis- 
nosition to elevate the negro above the white man 
of foreign birth is exhibited in the acts of the 
Republicans of Massachusetts and elsewhere, 


fanatics obtain the power, before negroes are cle- 
vated to high official positions in the Govern- 
ment? How long will it be before Hon. Pom- 
pey Smash, I*red Douglass, or some other kinky- 
headed and thick-lipped darkey presents himself 
here, all redolent with the peculiar odor of his 
race, to claim a seat as one of the people’s rep- 
resentatives ¢ 
of public sentiment in some portions of the Uni- 
ted States, such a contingency may not be so 
improbable or remote as gentlemen may sup- 
pose. Whatis to prevent it, if the negro is to 
be held a citizen, possessing equal rights with 
the white man? If Mr. Sewarp is elected Pres- 
ident, is it not likely he would prefer appointing 
a negro to office rather than one of those * ras- 


‘cals’? he speaks of, (German and Irish voters,) 


who ‘take our money and then vote against us ?’’ 
More than once have intimations been thrown 
out by Republican leaders of a willingness to 
support negroes for high office. 

Mr. Charles C. Van Zant, late Speaker of the 
Rhode Island House of Representatives, and a 
prominent Black Republican leader in that State, 
in the Republican State convention held in Prov- 
idence recently, was a candidate for the nomina- 
tion for Attorney General. He made a speech, 
which we find reported in the Providence Even- 
ing Press, in which he expressed a ** willingness to 
support Fred Douglass for the next President, if he 
should succeed in getting the Republican nomina- 
tion.’ 

When the celebrated Abolitionist Gerrit Smith 
resigned his seat in the ‘Thirty-Third Congress, 


' the New York Tribune noticed the fact in the fol- 


and by the repeated declarations of members of | 


that party, as f shall proceed to show. 
The statement of Governor Smitu that Mr. 


Seward manifested a willingness to exchunge the | 
Dutch and Lrish of New York for the free negrocs | 


of Virginia, is corroborated by the following ex- 
tract from Helper’s book, which Mr. Sewarp 
unqualifiedly indorsed, and ‘* every sentence of 
which,” Mr. Giddings says, * finds a response in 
the hearts of all true Republicans.”’ ‘* We can well 


afford to dispense with the ignorant Catholic ele- | 


mentofthe Emerald Isle. In the influences which 


they exat on society, there is so little difference | 


between slaverv, Popery, and negro-driving De- 


mocracy, that we are notat all surprised to see | 


them going hand in hand in their diabolical work 
of inhumanity and desolation.’? (Page 83.) 


It will not be forgotten that a compendium of 


the book from which this abusive fling at the Irish 


lowing significant and insulting language: 
**Gerrit Smith has resigned his seat in Con- 
gress, to take effect at the close of the present ses- 
sion. We regret this withdrawal. Mr. Smith is 
preéminently a patriot, a Christian, and a philan- 


When we reflect upon the state | 


thropist; and men of that stamp are too scarce in | 
either House. Then he is an ultra Abolitionist— | 


one who believes slavery never was, because it never 


could be, constitutional or legal anywhere, and that 


every slave has a perfect moral right to assert and secure 


| his freedom by any means that will be effective. ‘The 


was taken, received the written indorsemert of 


sixty-eight Republican meinbers of Congress, 
whose names will be found on the 196th page of 
the Congressional Globe for the present session. 

This sentiment of extravagant love for the negro 
and hatred of the white foreigner, which has been 
found chiefly heretofore in the eastern States, 
Where Republicanism has been the most firmly 
planted, is beginning to take root even in the 
West I find ina western paper the following par- 
agraph, attributed to the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, 
a leading Republican paper: 

“We unhesitatingly aver that seven tenths of the 

Joreigners in our land, who bow in obedience to the 
will of the Pope of Rome, are not as intelligent as 
the full-blooded Africans of our State; we will not 
include the part bloods.”? 

l also find in the newspapers a statement that 
some ime ago a Black Republican preacher by 
the name of fucker, in Johnson county, Indiana, 
used the following language in an oration before 
Sabbath-school children, from the pulpit. Hear 
him: : ‘ae 

“Ant now, girls, when you get to be about 
‘iXteen years of age, and begin to wear combs in 
your hair, you will think of marrying. Let my 
advice be to you all in making a selection of «a hus- 


drinks whisky.”’ 


| men!’ 


| produce on some other occasion. 


Southrons needed a sight of the genuine article. 
They have had it, and will sleep casier and have 


truer notions of northern peculiarities hereafter. | 


But for Mr. Smith’s election, they might have 


squirmed a little when Fred Douglass came to pre- | 


sent his credentials and hang up his hat as amember; 


while, after this specimen of our ultras, we have | 
| high hopes that they will take the next dose pla- 


cidly, like philosophers and gentlemen.”’ 
That the election of Douglass, or some other 


| 


negro, was not improbable in a district that had | 
elected a crazy fanatic, with such sentiments as | 
this extract attributes to Mr. Smith, was an opin- | 


ion quite natural, and no doubt entertained by 


more than the New York Tribune; and there are | 
those now here who may live to see it realized, | 


This same New York Tribune, which is the Re- 
publican Bible, of the 17th of March last, says: 


** We were visited a few days since, by a Vir- 


ginian— Mr. Oscar Carey, of Loudoun county. 


He was as black as the ace of spades, but a gen- | 
| tleman in his manners and bearing, as most of the | 
negroes and some of the white men of that State are | 
| known to be.”” 


** Most of the negroes,’’ and ** some of the white 
: : 
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soul; he has.an intellect; and in so far as the right 
of suffrage or any other right of citizenship is con- 
cerned, he should be placed on an equality with the 
rest of mankind. We further believe that the negro 
is superior, in all the requirements necessary for citi- 
zenship, lo a majority of the Irish *‘ cattle’ who dis- 
grace our soil.’ ”’ 

‘These declarations, from the lips and pens of 
prominent Republicans, | consider consistent with 
the principles upon which the party is founded, 
but not more consistent than their acts will be 
tound to be with their declarations. And now let 
us examine their acts. 

If you want to find what pure and unadulter- 


' ated Republicanism is, look into those States where 


that party have unlimited control. This investi- 
gation I have attempted to make. To that end 
| addressed letters to intelligent and responsible 
genlemen in each of these Staies, soliciting defi- 
nite and reliable information upon the subject. I 
regret the limits of my speech will not permit me 
to submit the replies in full; but here is one, writ- 
ten with such ability and spirit, that I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to read it, premising that the 
writer is one of the soundest and purest statesmen 
of New England, and merits the high position he 
occupies in his party and before the country. He 
says: 

** With a view to comprehensive brevity, permit 
me to meet your several inquiries, by first refer- 
ring to the conjectural platform of the Republican 
party. Ltis constantly to be borne in mind that 
the Republican party has no standard of principle, 
except that which 1s to be found in the Abolition 
party—a party which is bold and uncompromising 
in its deliberately-chosen positions and declara- 
tions, and which adheres to its plansand promul- 
gates its doginas and purposes in utter contempt 
of all constitutional authority not in harmony 
with its own platform. Its distinctions are plainly 
fundamental, while those of the Republican a 
are as clearly factitious, and made conformable to 
the current delusions of the day. The Abolition 
party boldly denounces the United States Consti- 
tution as ‘a covenant with death—an agreement 
with hell;’ while the Republicans professedly 
honor it, and yet constantly favor legislation that 
contravenes its own requisitions. The Abolition- 
ists would regard ita privilege and a public bless- 
ing to be able to subvert and destroy the Gov- 
ernment, as at present organized; while the Re- 
publicans claim to be its greatest admirers and 
bravest defenders, and then prove their loyalty by 
combining with the Abolitionists against the ex- 
ecution of all laws which they do not approve. 
The Abolition party has pursued an undeviating 
course for a period of more than twenty-five years; 
while the Republican has not continued of the 
same character as many days. The Abolitionists 
boldly raise their flag, displaying its repulsive 
motto—'No union with Slaveholders;’ while the 
Republicans confidentially salute it with a broth- 
erly recognition, boast that they want no flag of 
their own, and then proclaim undying love for the 
South, and unalterable attachment to the Union. 
The Abolition party generates and carries its own 
thunder, while the Republicans draw upon it as 


| they think they have occasion, and not unfre- 


Sut I find, sir, that the limits of my speech will || 
not admitof the introduction of all the evidence I | 


have collected upon this branch of the subject. I 
have much more of the same sort, which I may 
I have only 


| time now to submit the following pithy extract, 


which I find attributed to a Republican paper in 
Illinois. Here it is: 

‘*Repusiicantsm Botp_ty Prociammep.—The 
Freeport (Illinois) Journal of a recent date, comes 


; | out flat-footed, and proclaims the doctrine of the 
ond, to rather choose a negro than a white man who || Republican party thus: 


| 


*** We believe the negro is human; he has a 


quently borrow more than they want, or more 
than they can manage, and covertly hasten to 
suppress or return it. The terrific bolt at Har- 
per’s Ferry was of their own manufacture. Gar- 
rison isa non-resistant, and does not deal in pikes 
and powder. At Rochester,Sewarp relied on 
borrowed capital; but since his return from Europe, 
he demands unlimited credit, with all his old debts 
upon him, and without an indorser. The Aboli- 
tion party always leads with a startling boldness, 
and the Republicans timidly follow, only that 
they may gain the lead and save the game. Garri- 
son is the unsleeping book-keeper of both parties, 
and if any desire to know his method of keeping 
accounts they have only to read his speech, de- 
livered before the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee on Federal relations, February 24, 1859. 
He admits a credit, only that he may make an 
additional charge. His content is only in a new 
demand. 

‘* On the common ground of unconditional equal- 
ity, both Abolitionists and Republicans agree, and 
their shouts for freedom are thought to be in glorious 
harmony. They claim a leveler’s equality; where 
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differences are not counted, at least, not till after 


necro, because they feel sure that they can control 
his vote. They are shocked at any avowal of so- 


cial distinction between the two races. They are | 


ready to hail him as a fellow-soldier, and to place 
him upon the voting list in advance of honest and 
industrious white men of foreign birth. 

**On this common ground the two parties act 
with unrestrained tmpulse and freedom, ignoring 
the light of knowledge and experience, demand- 
ing, ee what all would rejoice to see, but 
none are able to accomplish; asking what cannot 
be granted, professing what cannot be practiced, 
and promising what cannot be fulfilled. It is al- 
most a self-evident proposition that equality is a 
condition of power self-sufficient and self-protect- 
ive, wanting nothing, needing nothing, and hav- 


. 5 . = . 
ing nothing to spare. Jt is an absurdity, an obvi- 


ous blunder, to assert that two dissimilar races, of || appearing as witnesses in the courts.”’ 


different origin, of unequal parts and varying ca- 
pacity, can succeed in the same society when piaced in 
competition, No such example of success can be found 
on the page of history; no such disjointed analysis of 
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had served as slaves in the southern States. They 
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| South, and that their most reliable men in Liberia | 
the election. They claim a civil position for the | 
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5. Persons having the qualifications of elect 
are competent as jurors, and the bar j ao 


; “ts : is Ope 
were better informed, more industrious, and more || citizens. So, under the Republican de OPen to 


skillful in planningand managing business of every || fore referred to, if the white blood 


kind. This he accounted for by their more ex- 
tensive and responsible experience as connected 
with the business of their masters. 

** At present, negroes and mulattoesare permit- 
ted to come into Massachusetts without any re- 
striction, and to vote at the elections under the 
laws. ‘The recent and unavailing attempt of the 
Republican party to recognize them as soldiers is 
well known to the country. The number of col- 
ored voters in Boston is nearly four hundred; of 
Worcester, three hundred and sixty; of New Bed- 
ford, three hundred; but of their numbers In other 


| places | am not advised. They almost invariably 


| vote the Republican ticket. 


There is no law pro- 


 hibiting their holding office, serving on juries, or 


cause and effect can be found upon the records of phi- || 


lesophy. 
have had the Indian and the negro in contact with 
the renewing privileges and elevating influences 
of civilization upon the American continent, and 
under that variety of circumstances, sufficient to 
show the means of success and causes of failure, 
in attempts to elevate and advance them in the 


scale of moral and intellectual growth, they have | 


been tested every way, but they have been im- 
= only in one. ‘The fate of the Indian is no 


onger a subject of doubt; his aboriginal qualities 
fitted him only as achild of the forest, and his race | 
The negro has been owned | 


is marked for death. 
and freed underevery variety of condition and cir- 
cumstance, of labor and of climate, either to mark 
out his own work for himself and enjoy its wages, 
or to follow the directions of men superior in skill 


and judgment, and to ee a 0 in their enjoy- | 


ments and privileges. In the northern States he 
was told to be free, because he was no profit to his 
owner. His freedom was nominal; his wretched- 
ness real. (See Historical Sketch of Slavery, by 
Th. R. R. Cobb, p. W1, ch. 15, Effects of Abolition 
in U.S.) In 1703, Puritan Massachusetts for- 
bade their freedom by law, except on condition 
of security to the town where they belonged. A 
similar law was passed in Connecticut. | know 
of no record that this law has been repealed. In- 
deed, there is no record that slavery has been abol- 


kor more than two hundred years we | 


| 





ished by statute eitherin New Hampshire or Mas- | 


sachusetts. At different periods, with doubts and 
difficulty, prospective laws of emancipation were 
passed by Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and New Jersey. Vermont ex- 
cluded slavery, by her bill of rights, at an early 
veriod. As the labor of the negro in the northern 


ee to be a tax upon his owner, he was | 


surrendered to himself, from time to time, not to 


freedom; and the race has been gradually dying the | 


death of imbecility, wretchedness, and degrada- 
tion. (Sce De Bow's Compendium of Statistics of U. 
S. Census, ch. 4, from page 62to81.) Inthe mean 
time, the southern States have been pursuing a 
similar course, where the negro has been tested 
as a laborer under conditions of servitude, and 
where the climate, soil, and products, are suited 
to his constitution, Directed and held by the ne- 
cessary conditions of his bonds, as a minor under 
the laws, he has aided to enrich the country by 
his industry, and to improve his race to a degree 
before unknown. His exemption from the pres- 
sure of physical wants has multiplied opportuni- 
ties for mental improvement, and while he is per- 
mitted to range within the circle of his master’s 
freedom and possessions, he shares-its comforts 
and becomes the subject of its refinements. 

** All experiments, where the negro has been 
left to himself, have resulted in his degradation 
and death. On the other hand, when he has been 
held as an interest, and directed by a superior 
judgment and protected by considerations of hu- 
manity, he has been vastly improved in his habits 
and character. In a conversation with Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, of Liberia, who has recently visited the 
New England States to study the condition of his 
colored brethren, he asswred me that the negroes of 
the North were much inferior to the siaves of the 





en 


| serve on juries. ** When the jury list was revised | 
the present year,’’ says the Worcester (Massachu- | 
setts) Transcriptof the 23d of last month, ‘it was | 
intrusted to three aldermen, who reported, among | 


> 99 
in Boston. 


n these respects they stand upon a similar foot- 
ingin Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Ver- 
Marriages between 
blacks and whites are lawful in all these States 


except Maine and Rhode Island; and negroes do | 


occasionally intermarry with white persons. Ne- 
groes are allowed to practice law. A gentleman 
writing me says: ** 1 know of one negro lawyer 
Negro children are allowed to attend 
the free schools in common with the white children, 
Garrison boasts that ** in Boston, to-day, the blackest 
child sits quietiy and honorably by the side of the 
wihitest.’? Coloced men may, and | presume do, 


other names, those of William H. Jenkins and 
Francis A. Clough. Both are colored barbers.”’ 
The tendency of the Republican party in New 
York to negro equality is well known. Not satis- 
fied with the large negro vote polled now at every 
election for that party, under the property-quali- 
fication system, the late Republican Legislature 


| of that State took the initiatory steps to make 
| negro sufirage universal. 


All who voted for the 
law are Republicans. The vote stood thus in the 


| House:. for the law, 70; against it, 37—only five 


Republicans voting in the negative. The Demo- 
crats, thirty-two in number, all voted in the neg- 
ative. 


it will thus be seen that negro equality prevails | 
| to a greater or less extentin all New England; and 


the same tendency will be found to exist in all the 
Republican States of the West. Into the State 
of Ohio negroes and mulattoes are aliowed to im- 
migrate without limit or restriction. 

2. They may vote at elections, if the white blood 
preponderates. The Democratic party passed an 
act excluding from suffrage any person having a 
visible admixture of African blood. This is yet 
upon the statute-book; but in nderson vs. Milli- 
kin, the supreme court of Ohio, all Republicans, 
at the last term, decided it to be unconstitutional, 
notwithstanding the words ‘‘ citizen of the United 
States’’ occur in the constitution of Ohio, which 
limits the right to white citizens of the United 
States. There are quite annmber of colored per- 
sons who vote; and | am iniormed they have gen- 
erally been allowed to vote on the Western Re- 
serve, Where Black Republicanism has attained its 
full growth, without regard to the state of legisla- 
tion at all, oy of judicial construction of it, and 
without any reference to the color, or the prepcn- 
derance of blood. They are, ofcourse, andalways, 
against the Democrats; and although their num- 
ber never was precisely ascertained, I am told it 
was the general impression that, in 1857, they were 
strong enough to turn the election in favor of Gov- 
ernor Chase. 

3. Under the Republican decision, referred to, 
mulattoes of more than half white blood have ali 
the rights incident to citizenship, and are eligible 
to office. 

4. Prior to 1848,a black or mulatto was excluded 
as a witness in any cause to which a white per- 
son was a party, by statutory inhibition; but 
during the time this statute was in force, the su- 
preme court decided, if the white blood predom- 
inated, the witness was competent. The act was 
repealed in 1848, and ever since negroes are al- 
lowed to testify the same as white persons. 




















| 


Cision, | 


; : Predominates 
a mulatto is competent as a juror, and may he 
y be 


admitted to the bar. The Logan (Ohio) Ga; 
says that, under the late visible-admixture a 
ion, a mulatto man has been elected superviso, 
road district adjoining Bellefontaine, and wis. 
cordingly lord it for his term of office over th, vs 
men of the district. € white 

6. There is no law forbidding the int 
of a negro with a white person, and I haye unde, 
stood that there have been instances of such red 
marriages in that State. (See appendix B ) sd 

So much for Republicanism and ne : 
in the State of Ohio. 

Negrves are not restricted from coming into t) 
State of Wisconsin to live, and in that State the. 
may intermarry with the whites, and testify int 
courts in cases where white persons are parties 
The same, I believe, is also true as to Michiea, 
and lowa, except that the proximity of Detroit 
to Canada makes laws allowing the marria e of 
blacks and whites in Michigan unnecessary’ en, 
few minutes’ run brings the parties where they a 
revel in social, legal, and political equality to their 
hearts’ content. Iowa, am told, allows peor, 
children to attend the free schools on terms of 
equality with white children. That these Sigies 
ac not entirely Africanized is probably owing ip 
the fact that Republicanism has not yet obtained 
undisputed foothold there. That obtained, ang 
the rest would no doubt speedily follow. 

Now, | believe, I have gone over every one of 
the States that voted for Frémont. Here is the lis: 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, New Hamp. 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa. And now 
let us see how they stand upon this question of 


Pe 


deeis. 


eTMarriage 


STO equality 


gro 


| negro equality. We find, 


1. That into all these States negroes and mu. 
lattoes, without limit, may emigrate and become 
permauent residents, competing with the whit 
man in his labor, and enjoying, to a greater or 


| less extent, political equality with him. 


2. In every one of these States negroes and 
mulattoes may be witnesses in suits where white 


| persons are parties, or where a negro is one party 


and a white person the other. 

3. In all these States but three, negroes and 
mulattoes may sit on juries, or be lawyers, the 
same as white persons. 

4. In nearly all these States negroes and mulat- 
toes may vote at elections, the same as the white 
man. . 

5. In nearly all these States negroes or mulat- 
toes may hold offices the same as the white man. 

6. In more than half these States negroes or 
mulattoes may intermarry with white persons. 

7. And send their negro or mulatto children 
the public schools, in common with the whit 
children. 

It will thus be seen that negro equality prevails 
to a greater or less extent, in all the States thet 
voted for Frémont. In Massachusetts, which » 
a type of them all, and may justly be consideret 
the model Republican State of the Sates. negroes 
are received with a cordial welcome, and clotie« 
with the privileges and immunities of the whit 
man. They vote at elections, the same as the 
white man; they may hold office; practice law;s! 
on juries in the trial of white persons; be witnesses 
against white persons; send their children to th 
free schools in common with white childven; an¢, 
what is worse, intermarry with white persovs, 
thus legalizinga disgusting, revolting, and ruinous 
system of practical amalgamation. . 

The pernicious character of this system Is ¢X 
emplified in several occurrences of recent dale. 
The first is described, as follows: 

‘A RemarkaBLe Amatoamation Cast—A 
Connecticut Wiwow Weppep T0 a Negro bak 
per.—The following story, which seems almos' 
too incredible for belief, is told by the Hartford 
Times. The case has created great excitement 
that city: s 

“«“« Mrs. C. B., of Bridgeport, a widow lady, 
mother of four children, two of whom are me 
ried, became enamored a few months since o! & 


colored barber, living in this city, by the name of 


Francis. The husband of Mrs. B. left her, at his 
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jpath, ye 
ae eight and ten thousand dollars. With 
a yuon of this money she set the negro up in 
ape ; a 


n Bridgeport, but he some time ago re- 
York. The intimacy between 


jsiness | 
moved to New 
. days ago that they were secretly married in 
Ce ° 999 
New Yorkin October last. 


which took place about three years azo, || 


m led to some scandal, when she confessed a | 
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courts of justice against white persons, it was de- 


feated by the united vote of the Republican sen- | 


ators. (The resolution, with the proceedings 


-“9 


will be found in appendix C.) I consider the ex- 


| clusion of negroes from coming into that State, 


and the absence there of everything like negro 


| equality, to be entirely attributable to the ascend- 


[he next occurrence very naturally follows the 


Here it is, from a late Boston paper: 
‘¢ Superior Crimtnac Court, 
** Wepnespay, March 14. 
« William H. Thompson, colored, who plead 
jry toan indictment for assaulting his wife Cor- 
ia Thompson, and destroying one of hereyes, 
ag sentenced to the House of Correction one 


Srst. 


4 


wi 
year.” . . 

4 friend in Boston, who inclosed me these items, 
cvs that **the negro, Thompson, referred to in 
ic last, married a white woman, and smashed her 
pead with a chair.’? These are but samples of 
che pernicious fruits of practical negro equality. 

For anaccount of other occurrences of like char- 
acter, see appendix B.) ‘ 

Republicanism, then, in Massachusetts, would 
ajow a white man to be accused of crime by a 
negro; to be arrested on the affidavit of a negro, 

ya negro officer; to be prosecuted by a negro 
lawyer; testified against by a negro witness; tried 
iefore a negro judge; convicted before a negro 
ury; and executed by a negro executioner; and 


-itherone of these negroes might become the hus- | 


band of his widow or his daughter! 

Negroes are not only considered the equal of 
the white man, but in some instances his supe- 
rior: for anegro coming into Massachusetts from 
mother State, even though a fugitive slave, may 
vote in one year; but a white man coming there 
from Germany, or any other foreign country, 
would have to wait seven years before he could 
vote; thus placing the negro six years ahead of the 
whiteman who may happen to have been born on for- 
eizn soil! 

‘Such are the practical and legitimate results of 
Republican theories, and I hold them up to the 
indignant gaze of my fellow-countrymen. 

From what I have shown it is fair to presume 
that such results are not repugnant to Republican 
views, and especially the views of that large num- 
ber of Republican Restinenmntiven, estimated at 
from fifty to seventy-five, who were sent to oc- 
cupy, and do occupy, seats in this Hall by the 
aid of negro votes; but they are exceedingly ob- 
noxious to my constituents, and, I believe, to the 
great mass of the American people. I thank God 
that my constituents are white freemen; and I 


glory in the belief that they will never consent to | 


be placed on an equality with the negro. We 
want nothing to do with them, slave or free, and 


have wisely excluded them from coming into the | 


State by constitutional provisions. We think 
there is much truth in the remark of the London 


Times, “ that if one thing more than another has | 


tended to give the Anglo-Saxon race in the New 
World the victory over the Spanish, it is that it 
has kept itself apart from the red and negro races, 
and lodged power constantly in the hands of men 
of European origin. 
not only on the American continent, but in our 


own colonies, that the enforced equality of the || 


European and African tends, not to the elevation 
of the black, but to the degradation of the white 
man.’” Wehold our Government to be a white man’s 
Government, and discountenance everything tend- 
ng to a mixture, or equality of the races. If you 
‘sk me why this is so, 1 answer: because Indiana 
's@ Democratic State. We have not to thank 
‘ne Republican party that our State is not now 
overran by negroes and mulattoes. The leaders 
of that party opposed their exclusion. Nearly 
all, if not all, the Republicans of this Congress 
lrom that State opposed it; and some of them 
made able but rather significant speeches in the 
Sonsutuuional convention. The curious are re- 
“red to the debates of that distinguished body, 


particularly pages 253, 457, 615, and 628, of the 


irst volume. 


ro 
_ Neither can it be forgotten that when a resolu- | 


“on Was proposed in the Senate of Indiana, de- 
claring it to t 


mulatioes to attend as scholars in the common 
Schools in that State, or to give testimony in the 


It has been fully proved, | 


ency of the Democratic party. ‘The same ts no 
doubt equally true of Ilinois, Oregon, California, 
and other Democratic free States, in nearly all of 
which similar legislation prevails. 

I know that Republican leaders have spoken 
sneeringly and contemptuously of the States thus 
discriminating in favor of the white race. Because 
such discrimination was in the constitution of 
Oregon, and foreigners who had declared their in- 


| tention to become citizens were allowed to vote 
_ before taking the final oath, Republicans in Con- 


gress denounced that constitution as an **infa- 
mous instrument,’’ an ‘*infumous atrocity;’’ and 
seventy of them voted against her admission, not- 
Withstanding she was a free State. (See Con- 
gressional Globe, second session Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, pages 984 and 1010.) 

And thus we have still another exhibition of 
that love of the negro and hatred of the white 
foreigner which we have seen in the Republican 


| legislation of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 


in the repeated declarations of prominent Repub- 
licans. 
of our adopted citizens who entertain proper self- 


| respect can for a moment think of voting the Re- 


publican ticket. If they did so vote they would be 
giving **aid and comfort” to their worst enemies; 
for forcign-born citizens would probably be more 
degraded and injured by carrying out the Repub- 
lican policy than any other class of society. 

One of the most prominent Republicans now 


| upon this floor, a gentleman distinguished for his 


ab lity and zeal for the Republican cause, [Mr. 


| Dawes,] has recently written a letter to a negro 


convention upon ‘the disabilities imposed upon 
free colored persons by the constitutions of many 
of the so-ca'led free States.’’ He says, in speak- 
ing of these ** so-called free States,’’ **that such 
a State is called a free State passes my comprehen- 
sion. Itis all a false pretense and afraud;’’ and he 
thinks itis high time ** for those who make it the 
corner-stone of their political creed that ALL MEN 
are created equal,’’ to meet and grapple the 
**monstrous heresy’’ of such States. (See appen- 


| dix D for th’s letter in full.) 


No doubt, if the Republicans get sufficient 
power, the so-called ** monstrous heresy”’ of dis- 
eriminations in favor of white men will be 


| crushed out, and these States will be made ** free 


States,’’ accoi ding to the Massachusetts standard, 


| which seems to be that a white man is to be con- 





| 


sidered the equal of the ** nigger,’’ provided he 
behaves himself as well, and does not happen to 
be of foreign birth. Sir, because the Democratic 
party refuse to recognize the negro as the equal 
of the white man, it 1s no evidence of the hostility 
of that party to him. I believe the Democratic 
party to be his real friend, and the Republican 
party his worstenemy. It is true, a portion of 
that party would entice the negro slave to run 
away to Canada, or some State in the Union where 
he would Le converted into a Republican voter; 
hut it woul! be freedom in name, and not in sub- 
stance, and would bring no real happiness with 
it. If negro slaves are kept closer, ms ruled with 
a harsher rein now than formerly, it is because 
their masters are driven to it by the conduct of 


| the Republican party; and it is for the same rea- 
| son that southern States are ——s laws to drive 
| out all free negroes from their 


orders. 

The truth is, the free negro, as a general thing, 
is unfit to govern himself; and, under the most 
favorable circumstances, in free States, it is said 
lie has but three rounds in the ladder of his am- 
l,ition—-to be a boss barber, have a banjo, and a 
white wife. The inferior being we find him, the 
Almighty, for some wise purpose—*‘ He doeth 
all things well’’—seems to have designed him. A 
negro Ile made him, and it is not in the power of 
all the Abolitionists and Republicans on earth to 
make him anything else. 

Upon the subject of his inferiority, and utter 


€ inexpedient to allow negroes or || inability to compete with the white race, or gov- 


ern himself, I have in my possession an important 


In view of these indisputable facts, none | 
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has possessed better opportunities for forming a 
correct judgment than, perhaps, any man in the 
United States. Originally an intense believer in 
all the negro equality doctrines of the most ultra 
Abolitionsts, he was selected, because of that 
belief, and his peculiar fitness, as a professor in an 
institution intended, as far as possible, to develop 
Afiican talent. After a patient and persevering 
eflort ot many years’ duration, he was forced to 
give up his long-cherished idea that the negro was, 
or could be made, the equal of the white man; and 
now he comes forward, like an honest man, and 
acknowledges his error in the feank and manly 
letter | have before me. He says: 

‘*L appreciate the compliment you pay me, in 
soliciting my opinion upon a question that I be- 
lieve involves infinite consequences, not only to 
this Republic, but to hamanity itself. It appeals 
with great force to the best energies of the patriot 
and philanthropist; and I exceedingly regret that 
[ Lave neither language nor ability to do justice 
to the convictions that have been produced by the 
ex perience of facts that bear directly upon this mo- 
mentous subject. | am free to state that my con- 
viitions of the character of the African race, de- 
rived from my long experience as teacher, and my 
very intimate acquaintance with the colored peo- 
ple during that time, which, toa great degree, was 
unavoilable, were forced upon me against long- 
cherished and favorite theories, and very strong 
prejudices. After making due allowance for the 
artificial und cruel degradation that the free colored 
person is subjected to among the whites, as society 
is now constituted, with all ils prejudices against 
color, I have come to the wnequivocal conclusion 
that the /lfrican is a distinct species of the human 
race; differing radically, and as definitely, to the 
careful observer, in mental construction and intel- 
lectual bias, as in physical conformation and exter- 
nal appearance. That he cannot, with equal advant- 
ages, compete successfully with the white man in any 
of the enterprises of civilized society, (without the 
tropics at least,) where intellect is a requisite qual- 
ification. This is a broad assertion, | am aware, 
yet I fully believe that it is capable of being sub- 
stantiated by irrefragable proof; and so far as 


| facts are concerned, and necessary for corrobo- 


ration, they crowd upon the observation of the 
most casual inquirer after truth. I do not deny 
that there are exceptions, to a very considerable 
extent, to this general rule. I admit that I heve 
found remarkable, intelligent, and intellectual in- 
dividuals among the colored people; yet they have 
been remarkable as colored persons, rather than 
Leing viewed so when contrasted with distin- 
guished genius of the whites. Moreover, these ex- 
ceptions, as far as my observation has extended, 
have invariably been confined to mulattoes, where 
traits manifestly of the white race predominated.” 
* * o * * & * * 

‘© You inquire my views of the ‘ practical results 
of amalgamation.’ In reply to that question, I re- 
mark that | possess no language to express my 
abhorrence and loathing of it; nor of my convic- 
tions of its baneful and pernicious effects upon 
human happiness and human society. I esteem 
amalgamation as one of the worst consequences 
of the existence of the African race in this coun- 
try. Physically, it is a blight upon offspring. 
})isease, unusual in any other class of humar 
beings, is the result. ‘The mulatto is less prolific 


| than either the white or black, and, after arriving 


at puberty, generally becomes sickly, inclining to 


| consumption; and a very large portion of this 


letter, of reeent date, written by a gentleman who | 


class die before reaching middle age; whereas the 
African of unmixed blood is the longest-lived 
being ot the human family. Important and per- 
niciousas these physical evils are, they are trifling, 
compared with the misery that amalgamation 


| brings upon its wretched victims, in a social point 


| equal Ly white men. 


of view. The mulatto is not recognized as an 
} For this injustice, as he 
esteems it, he cherishes the most bitter and vindic- 
tive malignity. Hischagrin and mortified feelings 
fester in his breast, till he becomes an unmitigated 
hater of those who, as he is naturally impressed, 


without any just cause, have slighted him. ‘The 


| negro he despises, who, in turn, envies and hates 


the one who puts on airs of consequence before 
him, and assumes to be his superior on account 
of his lighter complexion. Indeed, the legitimate 
and inevitable fruits of amalgamation in this coun- 
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try, at least, are phy: ical imbecility, disease, and 
premature death, moral dex idation and social 
wretchedness that induces crime, whieh ends in 
infamy. My firm belief is, taking into consideration 
the manifest difference of the mental structure of the 
two races, that they cannet dwell together in one com- 
munity on an equalily; nor can the -Ifrican race 
maintain an equality as to numbers even, only ina 
state of slavery. Revolting and horrid as this as- 
serltion may appear to a class of philanthropists, 
nevertheless itean be verified by facts and fieures. 
The colored population in Massachusetts, had it 
increased upon the whites to this time in the same 
ratio that it did up to 1787, when slavery was 
abolished, would have amounted to more than 
two hundred thousand; yet they number, in the 
whole Stute, short of fifteen thousand. In New 
York similar facts are presented. Instead of more 
than five hundred thousand, which would have 
Leen the result of the ratio of increase up to 1800, 
when slavery was prospectively abolished, there 
are at this time scarcely one eighth of that num- 
ber. 

** Aceording to the statistics of Maryland some 
years since, the annual mortality among the slaves 
was one in seventy-seven; Whereas, among the 
free blacks, it was one in eighteen, which, at that 
time, was about the proportion of deaths among 
the colored population in the eity of New York. 
"Therefor ecif the prose rity ofa pe ople is to be esti- 
mated Ly theirinerease in population, sure ly sla- 
very has high claims upon the colored race. We 
find by the census of Massachusetts, that it sus- 
tains amuch more dense population, and a greater 
pumber of persons to the square mile, than any 
other State in the Union: her State and municipal 
Lounties are peculiarly fitted to mcrease her popu- 
lation; ber superior public schools, to which all, 
without distinction of race or color, are admutted 
tree of expense; her academics and colleges, un- 
equaled by those of any partof the United States, 
are vlikeopentoall; hercharity mstituuions, where 
the needy are aided, the poor supported, and the 
unfortunate cared for, even in Massachusetts, 
where the negro 1s legally on an equality with the 
white nan, in every res 
honor, trust, and emolument, ts accessible to and 
offered him to stumulate his ambition; still, with 
oll these helps at his command, he dwindles; and 
the number of colored persous, if they had not 
Lecome extinct betore this, would have been much 
smaller than it now is, had not their ranks (which 
annually have been so mercilessly thinned by 
death) been constantly replenished by fugiuves 
from the South. 

** Thus, my dear sir, | have endeavored to com- 
ply with your request, by giving you my views 
of the colored race, derived from my twelve years’ 
eXperience as teacher, and the acquaintance dur- 
ing that time with that peculiar people. Let me 
here assure you that I have none but the kindest 
feelings toward them. My remarks, | am per- 
fectly aware, are incoherent, but they are honestly 
given; and if I have been led into errors, they are 
errors of the head,and not of the heart. You ask 
whether my name may be given. I suppose that 
means whether I would consent to have my re- 
marks made public with my name attached to 
them. In reply, | would say, that I do not object 
to having my views of the * African race’ made 
sublic; for I believe them to be important; not, 
Smeets because they are my Views, but because 
they are truc,and should be known; but there are 
considerations which induce me to prefer that my 
name should be withheld; one is the hasty and 
unpremeditated manner in which the communica- 
uuon was prepared. | am willing that extracts 
from it should be made public, if, in your opin- 
ion, they would be of sufficient importance.”’ 

The subject of negro inferiority is so fully and 
cleariy discussed in this letter that it is scarcely 
necessary for me to resume it. 

The truth is, in his own native Africa, the ne- 
gro is now, and has been in all ages, but one de- 
gree removed from the beasts of the field, and so 
immeasurably worse off than the slaves of the 
South, that the true philanthropist may well thank 
Providence for the institution of American sla- 
very; and I am told by competent judges that he 
is in a far worse condition in Canada, with his 


so-called freedom, than he is in slavery in any of 
the southern States. (See appendix E.) [believe | 
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the negro slaves of this country are better off this 
day than the same number of the same race in any 
partof the world; and if he is ever to be elevated, 
so as to be fit for self-covernment, it will be whilst 
he is subject to the legal direction of the white race, 
under such prudent restrictions as humane white 
legislators will ever provide. His place is not 
with usin the North, but in the South, where 
the climate is congenial to his nature; and I be- 
lheve the true policy of the free States ts to pro- 
vide, by restrictive legislation and a judicious 
system of colonization, for the entire and abso- 
lute separation of the two races. 

Atlast the question of slavery must be left for the 
people of each State to determine for themselves. 
That is not the question which is now pressing 
upon the people of the free States for decision; it 
is whether, by the ascendency of this Republican 
party, the peace cf the whole country shall be endan- 


gered, the guarantees of the Constitution violated, 


and these free States overrun with free negroes, to 
eat out the substance of the white man, compete with 
his labor, end trespass upon his political rights. 
‘These are the questions that spring from the un- 
fortunate and mistaken ‘*irrepressible-conflict ”’ 
doctrines of the Republican party. 

That there is really no antagonism between 
the labor systems of the North and South, and 
no cause for estrangement, is evinced by the fact 
that where the people of the slave and non-slave- 
holding States have the greatest intercourse with 
each other, and the best opportunities of knowing 
and judeing of each other’s institutions, there will 
be found the greatest friendship and harmony. 
Hence, if you will go into that part of Ohio, In- 
diana, or Hlinois, bordering upon Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, you will find less prejudice 
agaist the South and the institution of slavery 
than you will find in distant States, like Mas- 
sachusetts or Vermont, or even the more remote 
portions of the same border States; and I believe 
the same peculiarity exists every where in the bor- 
der free States. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that fully vin- 
dicates the correctness of my position, that, with 
only two exceptions, every border congressional 
district in the free States, from the eastern Ohio 
line to the mouth of the Ohio river, and thence up 
the Mississippi river to the northwest line of the 
State of Missourima distance of more than a thou- 


sand miles—was represented in the last Congress | 
by national Democrats, loyal to the Constitution, | 


and faithful to all the obligations of a common 
brotherhood; and there aré but four Republicans 
in this Republican Congress from this long line 


of border districts, and I believe a part of the four 


are here rather from accident than otherwise. 
And we find the same remarkable and gratify- 


ing exhibition at the South; for it is gentlemen | 


from remote slaveholding States who clamor loud- 
est against the alleged bad faith of the North, and 
not those from border States like Kentucky and 
Missouri, where the best opportunities of form- 
ing correct opinions certainly exist. Such bor- 
der States necessarily Know most and suffer most, 


if evils exist; and yet extreme opinions and dec- | 


larations are but seldom heard from them. 
Now, why is it that people at a distance, who 


must have less knowledge upon the subject, and | 


less at stake, than those on the border, should 
insist upon ultra positions and extreme views? 


the border, and have daily intercourse with the 


_ people of the slaveholding States, and daily wit- 


ness the workings of slave State institutions, are 
better judges of the matter than people who, from 


| their remote positions, must judge of it from ab- 


stract-ideas and local prejudices. 


We judge of it 


|| from practical knowledge; they from abstract the- 


ories and sectional views. When Republicans 
talk about the slave oligarchy and the slave power, 
and undertake to depict the deplorable condition 


of negroes at the South, we can tell them, ‘* We | 
We know the people of | 


know better than you do.”’ 
the South, and they are as high-minded, honorable, 


kind-hearted, and patriotic as the people of the | 
North; and, as a general thing, their negro slaves | 


are well fed, well clothed, kindly treated, and in- 
finitely better off than negroes now are, or ever 
were, in Africa; and, we are inclined to think, 
quite as much so as the free negroes in Canada, or 
even in the United States. When they tell us there 
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is ‘an irrepressible conflict between the ja! 
tems of the two sections, which must eoy;,°. 
until one or the other is abolished, and that 
good of the country demands it should be jy, he 
tem of the South,”’ we tell them again,“ W, k, ll 
better.’? There is no conflict, except that fogs, ' 
and kept up by the sectionalism of the Repyh) _ 
party; and that, as I have already showy wh, 
traced to its legitimate and ultimate results . 
conflict as to whether nevroes in this Governm, : 
are or are not to be regarded and treated as .;, 
zens, equal in political rights with white peo, 
We know, on the contrary, that the labor sy 
tems of the two sections work together Tir wien 
and not for evil, that they aid each other with, . 
injuring either, We must have cotton, sucar. 9», 
rice, especially the former, and these crow ee 
where the sun is too hot for the white may ¢ 
work in the fields with comfort or profit: by: 
where the negro can work and keep slick, healt] .. 
and fat in the operation. His labor cannot eq; 
pete with ourlaborat the North; nor can our Jal, 


she 
All experienc. 
teaches that he will not work effectively with 
amaster, and therefore we say let Sambo stick to 
his cotton. 

**Cotton is the material out of which a mighty 
cable has been gradually, but inextricably, inter. 
woven, not only with the destinies of this Repy). 
lic, but of tens upon tens of millions beyond }: 
so as in some measure to have entangled in its wo, 
nearly all civilization. ‘To sever it would prody 
new calamities, second only to the sudden and 
utter disappearance from the world of iron. T; 
silk looms, the fine-cloth factories, the potteries, 
the glass works, the manufacture of linens, shay!s, 
laces, and of innumerable articles of use or yy. 
ury, might vanish in one night to subside foreyoy 
among the lost arts, without occasioning one tit! 
the ruin and desolation which the severance 
that humble cotton link would occasion. 
cotton which these negroes of the southern State: 

rroduce, clothes at least sixty millions of 
etc race, or what is the same thing, clothes 
partially double or treble that number.’’—Hen- 
ningsen. 

Whilst they are raising cotton for our use, 
and to supply a foreign demand which brings 
$150,000,000 into the country every year—mor 


| than is brought in by all the exported products 


of the free States—we in the Northwest will be 
raising grain to feed them, and not only them, 
but, to a considerable extent, those in the East, 
and other portions of the world, who manufactu: 
the cotton; and thus our farmers will never want 
amarket for their surplus, Thatman in the Norti- 
west must be dull of intellect, indeed, or strangely 
blinded by the prejudice of party, not to see thet 
this Republican idea of an “irrepressible conflict” 
—and it is the leading idea of that party—is un- 
founded, ill advised, and well caleulated to do an 
infinite amount of injury. Even if its anti-sle- 
very sentiment were right in theory, it could not 
be carried into practice without doing a vast 
amount of evil. 

It is a remarkable fact that, of the vast number 
who are constantly crying out against the institu- 


| tion of slavery, you will but rarely find one who 
| will pretend to offer any reasonable and practica- 


ble method to get rid of it. The great difficulty 


. @ . . ’ al 
| 1s, that such men forget that this is a practical 
Surely those of us in free States, who live near | 


world we live in, and jump at conclusions, from 

rejudices and visionary theories, that never cao 
xe realized without srokealen more mischief than 
the evils compiained of. Even if the masters 
would all consent to emancipate their slaves, 0! 
receiving their value from the general ‘Treasury, 
would it be desirable to carry it into practice’ 
Only think of ita moment. There are some lov! 
million slaves in the United States, worth at prs 
ent say $1,000 each, making $4,000,000,000; 


| Interest on which, at six per cent., would amount 


to $240,000,000 per annum. Divided amongst tie 


States, according to population, Indiana's |r 


tion would be $160,000,000—forty-four times the 


amount of her present debt, which the people even 
now feel to be a grievous burden. It would be 
absolutely unbearable and out of the question; 
but even if it were not, and this or some oli! 


i . } spt 
| pian could be carried out, and the slaves all set 


free, would it not be, after all, like the man who 
won the elephant, that he could neither sell, 21%" 
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y,or keep? . a i ; 
‘, of four million to our present stock of free 
apg? Lt would all end in a war of races, or 
~ + a mixture of races, and a degradation of 

‘hite man too horrible for the mind to con- 


\ 
W 


Us 


rface against this whole anti-slavery agitation. 
r ot must see it can do no good, but may do an 
«so amount of evil. Our rapid progress and 


seat prosperity as a nation are the admiration 


“eshe world; and yet all this time we have had 
shig institution of slavery in about half the States. 
What better proof could we have that the two 
ms work together for good and not for evil? 
jt is not for feeble mortals always to comprehend 
i signs of Provide nee. It may be that slave ry 
; this country 1s the instrument by which and 
‘hrough Which Africa is at last to be lifted up 
6 a her deeply-degraded and barbarous condi- 
». The problem will be worked out in God’s 
own good time; and, no doubt, to the advance- 
tof His glory and the welfare of the human 
family. Our true policy is to let well enough 


evstl 


Ate 


The aggregate number of slaves in the United 


What would we do with an ad- | 


’ 1 appeal to my countrymen, therefore, to set 


Sates can only be increased by a renewal of the | 


\frican slave trade, which all parties oppose; and 
whether the number now here and their natural 
increase be diffused to some new Territories and 


States, where the soil and climate are suitable to 


slave labor, or all compressed within the limits of 
the present States, is not a matter of very great 
concern to us of the North. Humanity, as well 
as fairness towards our southern brethren, should 
rather incline us to favor a reasonable and just 
expansion of southern territory. A partnership 
which inures only to the benefit of one party, 
where others have equal rights, can hardly be con- 
sidered either just or generous; and such would 
be the Republican doctrine, that we are never again 
toadmit a slave State under any circumstances. 
That matter the Democratic party will leave for 
the determination of the people when they come to 
form for themselves a constitution and State gov- 
ernment. That party believes in the equality of 
States, but not in the equality of negroes with 
white people. 

It has been said, in glowing and truthful lan- 
guage, which I adopt,and with which I conclude, 
that, “founded upon the eternal principles of 


truth and justice, with the Constitution for its 


guide, the prosperity and perpetuity of the Union 
for its aim, the Democratic party has so far re- 
tained its integrity unspotted and its power un- 
broken, It is now, as it was in the days of old, 
the friend of civil and religious freedom, the friend 
of the people, and the advocate of the great and 
simple truths which the Constitution embodies. 
Prejudiced against no section of our common 
country; pledged to the support of no measure 


that does not insure equal and exact justice to | 


all; enlisted not in the cause of men, but in de- | 


fense of principles; it will enter the coming con- 
test with the same consciousness of the final tri- 
umph of its cause which cheered it in former 
struggles—the consciousness that it is the cause 
of truth and justice. With the Constitution it 


arose; with the Constitution it has lived, and to- | 


gether with the Constitution it will die. The one 
cannot survive the other. Without the Consti- 
tution, the Democratic party would be broken up; 
without the Democratic party, the Cagstitution 
would become in aday the foot-ball of fanaticism. 
The friend of the one may well say of the other, 
ESTO PERPETUA!’’ 
APPENDIX. 
A. 


Governor Smith’s statement of a conversation with | 


Senator Seward. 
The following statement was made on the floor 


fr ol o . 
of the House of Representatives, December 24, | 


lOc . . . 
i809, by Hon. Wirtiam Smita, of Virginia. 
See (* ~ ‘ © 

\See Congressional Globe, pp. 238, 239:) 

= | will repeat the substance of what occurred. On one 
an when | was Governor of Virginia, while sitting 
n the council chamber of our State, with one or two of- 


aon around me, a polite and in bearing a genteel stran- 
Ste 


New York. He was so youthful in appearance, that L did 


— imagine he was the ex-Governor of that proud Com- 
Honweaith. IT asked him to take a seat. 


pped in, and announced himself as Mr. Sewarp, of 
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wish to see the Lieutenant Governor, and stated that he 
had an official acquaintance with him. I understood that 
there had been a very angry controversy before that be- 
tween the authorities of Virginia and the authorities of 
New York, or rather Governor Sewakp. IL sent for the 
Lieutenant Governor, and in the mean time we entered 
into a conversation respecting the extraordinary doctrines 
of that controversy. During that conversation, speaking of 
Governor Davis, of Massachusetts, | at once interred it 
must be the ex-Governor of New York with whom I was 
conversing. I then said to him that I presumed f was con 
versing with ex-Governor SewaRp, of New York. He 


said yes ; and we continued the conversation. 


“ "There was at that time some considerable agitation 
about a convention in our State, and also in New York; 
and we entered intoa conversation in respect to our re spect 
ive State conventions. We soon got upon the right of suf. 
frage. Ue said that, in their convention, they would soon 
settle that question, and have no tuture difficulty. Hesaid, 
‘We mean all shall vote.’ +All?’ said I. * Yes,’ he replied, 
‘everybody; and only requiring residence.’ * What! col 
ored people and all?? ‘Yes; colored people and all’ 
then said to him that, from the manner in which he treated 
the subject, he relieved me very much of one ot my most 
serious difficulties. As Governor of Virginia, it had been 
my pleasure, and my duty, | conceive, to press the question 
of emigrating our free negroes trom within the borders ot 
Virginia. f told him thattie difficulty was, that we did not 
know exactly where to send them; that | did not desire the 
emigration of free negroes trom any unkindness to them, but 
because they were a demoralizing link between the white 
men and the slaves; that, under our institutions and our 
convictions,it was itinpossible forthem to have these advant 
ages and means of improvement of which it was claimed 
that they were capable; and therefore we desire to send 
them among their sympathizers, that they might show that 
they were equal to white men. I stated that | was relieved 
from that difficulty, because New York would have no dif’ 
ficulty in receiving that class of persons, as he assured me. 
He replied: ‘ None, none; we will receive them with great 
pleasure. JWe have a great deal of difficulty with the Ger 
man and Irish voters in times of election; 
a great deal of money to secure their vote. 
our money, and then vole against us ; but u 
trouble with the colored men.’ Lreplied: * This is a very 
remarkable conversation, | must be allowed to say, and | 
can contess to you that, with every cargo we send North, 
we are in the habit of sending a certain number of free pas 
sages ; and we would be very glad, for all such that we send, 
to take back good-hearted Germans and [rishmen, of whom 
we can make good citizens.’ We went on to speculate 
uponthe subject. Lmentioned the conversation to Senator 
Foote some time after it occurred, and he, I believed, in 
troduced it into the Senate, and called the attention of that 
body toit. The Senator trom New York, I understand, said 
nothing in reply to Senator Foote’s exposition of the mat 
ter, although it was said that the gentleman’s silence would 
be regarded as giving consent. and FE also understood thata 
paper conducted by Mr. Ritchie made the charge, and the 
Albany Journal denied it. 

““ What I have said upon this subject has been entirely 
according to my recollection this day. 

“Mr. FaRNswortn. I would inquire of the gentleman 
when that conversation took place ? 

“Mr. Smiru, of Virginia. In 1847 or 1548, in the city of 
Richmond, 

“Mr. Farnsworru. In the gentleman’s office ? 

“Mr. Smitru, of Virginia. In the public council cham- 
ber. 

“Mr. FARNSWorTH. Who were present? 

“Mr. Smiru,ot Virginia. Some two or three gentlemen 
were present. I will say further, that Senator Foote told 
me he atterwards had a laugh with Senator Sewarp upon 
the subject, and that that gentleman did not question the 
accuracy of his exposition of that matter. 

“Mr. FaRNswortn. I[ would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman whether he also had a laugh with Governor Sewarp 
about it? 

“Mr. Smiru, of Virginia. No, sir; I did not. Mr. Sew 
ARD Was a stranger tome. We talked upon grave ques 
tions as strangers ; aud upon the discussion of grave ques- 
tions laughter would not be likely to occur.”? 
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| few more instances of anti-slavery and negro equal- 


ity doctrines reduced to practice—the result of 
amalgamation—a white wife prosecutes her negro 
husband for cruelty—the story of her married life. 


* Among the cases on the police docket this morning was 
that of James Akers, a colored barber, tor creating a dis 
turbance. ‘The complaint was made by his wiie, a white 
woman about nineteen years of age.”’ = . 

“* Mrs. Akers is a young woman of some attraction. She 
says she loves Akers dearly; but cannot endure to be 
treated in the manner he serves her. She says he has re 


peatedly threatened to take her life; and he has his razors 


| geney. 


secreted in different places, so as to be ready on any emer 
He is a drunken, dissolute fellow. The troubles 
and trials of the ill-assorted couple are the natural con 
sequences of their disgusting connection.’’— Cleveland 


| Herald. 


| 24th of last month. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| altar a young and not bad looking white girl. 


A Negro, seventy years of age, marries a White 
Girl of twenty. 

“A singular marriage took place in this city last evening, 
says the Cincinnati Gazette (a Republican paper) of the 
A negro, a shade darker in bue than 
the ace of spades, is represented to have led to the hymeneal 
The dispar- 
ity in color was, however, only equaled by the diflerence 
in ages—the bridegroom verging ou threescore years and 
ten, while twenty summers have not yet passed over the 
heal of the bride. The fact that the marriage was to take 


He expressed a || place was known to those inhabiting the upper part of the 
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city, and when the marital rites were performed, a crowd, 
large in numbers and promiscuous in character, partici- 
pated. ‘Phe name of the patriarchal old swain is Winston, 
and the girl, Mary Cain.”’ 


-Inother White Girl Elopes with a Negro in Michi- 
gan—Practical Abolitionism. 


A case of practical amalgamation has just come to light 
in our neighboring county of Washtenaw, which is, as 
usual, replete with the disgusting features which charac- 
terize these affairs. A young girl, seventeen years of age, 
a daughter of Mr. Hiram L. Stout, of the town of Sharon, 
eloped a day or twosince with a negro boy who was in the 
service of her father, and, it is thought, has gone with him 
to Canada. The sable seducer’s name is Bill Strong, and 
he is about twenty-three years old. The giri is an intelli- 
gent, well-educated female, and no reason can be assigned 
for her conduct, except that her father is an Abolitionist of 
the unadulterated stripe, and taught, as the repentant Jud- 
son did, that a negro was a litte better than anybody else. 
The parents are nearly distracted over the occurrence, and 
are making every eflort to recover their daughter. She has 
always been looked upen with esteem and respect, and the 
whole community were taken by surprise when the facts 
were revealed. No suspicion was excited by the conduct 
of the couple, their love scenes having been transacted 
strictly in private. They wentat first to the village of Napo- 
leon, where they tried to get married, but could find nobody 
to perform the ecremony. From there they departed for un- 
known localities, and are supposed, reasonably enough, to 
have made a straight wake for the Canadian territories. 
Mr. Stout bas always preached the abolition dogma. We 
imagine that he will eschew amalgamation doctrines here 
atter, and join the experienced Judson in supporting a 

traight Democratic ticket. Practical teachings are severe, 
but eflective.— Detroit Free Press, April 25. 


Amalgamation Ball in New York. 


A grand amalgamation ball came off not long sinee, 
says the New York News, at the Assembly Rooms, Prince 
street, composed entirely of black men and white women ; 
no White man or black woman was admitted. 

‘The room was tastefully decorated with banners, flags, 
&e., and the portraits of celebrated Abolitionists, conspic- 
uous among the number being a beautiful colored photo- 
graph of John Brown, surrounded by a wreath of laurel. At 
one o'clock the festivities were brought to a close by the 
arrival,of Broadway gamblers and shoulder-hitters, with 
bags of flour and soot concealed about their persons. They 
commenced by throwing the flour over the black men, and 
the soot on the white women. At this juncture the lights 
were extinguished, and then commenced a scene which 
beggars description. 

Inother sImalgamation Case. 

The ‘Troy Arena says that quite an excitement exists in 
a certain quarter in that city, in regard to the marriage ofa 
White woman and a darkey, as also the attempted suicide 
of another white woman, who fell in love with ancgro who 
is a married man and has a family. ‘Lhe marriage of the 
former took place last week, and was on account of being 
recently divorced from her husband, who is a respectable 
iman,and resides in that city. The parents of the woman 
reside in Albany. ‘They formerly lived in Troy, and are 
highly esteemed. The motive is said to be revenge. The 
parties were married by a colored minister, and are living 
together in the lower part of 'T'roy. 


C. 


Proceedings in the Senate of Indiana upon a resolu- 
tion in relation to negro equality. 


“Mr. Gooding (Democrat) offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

*** Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Senate, it is in- 
expedient to allow negroes or mulattoes to attend as schol 
ars to the common schools of this State, orto give testimony 
in Our courts of justice against white persons.’ 

‘*Mr. Suit (Republican) moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

“The ayes and noes being demanded by Senators Wal- 
lace and Hetiren, those who voted in the affirmative were— 

‘* Messrs. Bearss, Blair, Bobbs, Burke, Chapman, Cooper, 
Crane, Cravens, Crouse, Drew, Ensey, Green, Griggs, 
Hendry, Hill, Kinley, March, Parker, Rice, Stevens, Suit, 
Thompson, Weir, and Weston—2A. 

(Republicans in Italic; Americans in small capitals; 
Democrats in Roman.) 

* "Those who voted in the negative were— 

*“ Messrs. Brown, Fisk, Freetanp, Gooding, Hargrove, 
Heffren, Hostetler, Johnston, Manstield, McClure,McLean, 
Richardson, Rugg, SaGce, Slater of Dearborn, and Wallace 

-16. 

* So the resolution was laid on the table.”’—Senate Jour- 
nal of 1857, p- 603. 

D. 


Letter of Hon. H. L. Dawes, adistinguished Repub- 
lican member of Congress from Massachusetts, on 
** the disabilities imposed upon free COLORED PER- 
sons by the constitutions of many of the 80-CALLED 
FREE States.” 


Norru Apams, Mass., September 26, 1859. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 12th. inclosing a copy of the 
resolutions recently adopted by a convention of colored cit 
izens of New England, assembled at Boston, was received 
here in my ubseuce from home, or it would have been sooucr 
acknowledged. 1 aim greatly obliged to the conve ntion for 
| the complimentary notice it was pleased to take of myself 
in one of its resolutions. 
| The disabilities imposed upon free colored persons by the 
|| constitutions of many of the so-called free States have very 
}| properly found place in the deliberations of the convention. 
|| Indeed, the position which the free colored citizen shall 
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heredfter occupy atthe North hax seemed to me to be a ques- 
tion deserving more alention from all than it has hitherto re- 
ceived 
the emancipationist, and must be encountered and correctly 
setued before any permanent or healthy progress can be 
made. The growing disposition, in the new States that are 
forming in the great West with such rapidity and on such a 
magnificent seale, to disfranchise, disable, and drive out the 
Sree negroes from thet border, should be firmly met and coun 

teracted by those who make il the corner stone of their politi 

eal erced that “ alt. MEN are created equal.”’ 

That a State whose constitution imposes upon any class 
of men who have committed no crime the disability that 
they “shall never have the right of suffrage’’—“ shall never 
hold any real estate’? —“ shall never make any contract”?— 
“shall sever work any mine’’—* shall never maintain any 
suit’’—or * come, reside, or be within the State ;”° that such 
a State is called a free State passes my comprehension. It 
is ali a false pretense and a fraud. There is no real difference 
between the spirit which would incorporate such provis- 
ions into the organic laws of a State, and that which infa- 
mously declares that the “negro has no rights which the 
white man is bound to respect.”’ It is high time, theretore, 
for those who believe that men have inalienable rights to 
meet and grapple this monstrous heresy. It well engaged the 
attention of so intelligent a convention of colored citizens 
assembied in New England, the only portion of the Union 
where the rights of man, without distinction of color, or 
race, or class, or condition, are secured to him by the con 
stitutional guarantees. it must sooner or later, and better 
soon than late, arrest the serious attention of the statesman 
who hopes for the perpetuity of the principles upon which 
the framework of our Government Was founded. 

Respectiully, yours, li. L. DAWES. 
Wintian C. Nei, Esq. 

E. 
Contrast between the condition of Negro Slaves in 
the South and Free Negroes elsewhere. 


“How Sovurmern Sraves ane Treatrev.—The We 
tumpka (Alabama) Enquirer says: On last week thirteen 
slaves belonging to Governor Fitzpatrick, accompanied by 
Mr. Gunn, the oversecr, brought their cotton to market, and 
sold it for a sum amounting in the aggregate to &994 92. 
Aliab, another one ot the Governor’s negroes, with the oth- 
ers, Will soon bring theirs in. This money is their own, 
not one dime of it going into their owner’s pocket, and he 
feeds and clothes them besides, and provides for them in 
old age. 

* ‘Phe above is only a single instance of what is common 
on every cotton plantation in the South.” 


[t has been forcibly said, in an article of recent 
date, that— 


“I'he statistics of the different churches in the South || 


show that tour hundred and fifty thousand negroes have 
been converted and accepted the Gospel of our Saviour ; 
whereas in Africa, with all the money that has been no 
jess foolishly than lavishly spent, and all the many valuable 
lives sacrificed to christianize and civilize the Atrican, 
they cannot show where four hundred have been converted 
and retain the Word of God. Iwill here quote one solitary 
extract from the able work of Professor Bledsoe : , 

***'The native African could not be degraded ; of the in- 
habitants of the continent of Africa, it is estimated that 
forty millions were slaves. ‘The masters have the power 
of life and death over the slave; and, in tact, his slaves 
were olten fed, killed, and eaten, just as we do with oxen 


or sheep in this country ; nay. the hind and torequarters of 


men, women, and children, might be seen hung on the 
shambles and exposed tor sale. Their women were beasts 
of burden, and when young they were regarded as a great 
delicacy by the palates oMtheir pampered niasters. A young 
warrior would sometimes take a score of young females 
along with him, in order to enrich his feasts and regale his 
appetite; he delighted in such delicacies. As to his reli 
gion, it Was worse even than his morals; or, rather, his re- 
ligion Was a mass of the most disgusting immoralities. His 
notion of a God, and the obscene acts by which that notion 
was worshiped, are too shocking to be mentioned. ‘The 
Vilest slave that ever breathed the air of a Christian land 
could not begin to conceive the horrid iniquities of such a 
life; and yet, in the tace of all this, we are told the African 
has been degraded by American slavery.’ 

“These facts look too atrocious. Did they not come from 
such high authority, 1 could not venture to pen them in this 
article.”’ 

-Inother witness on the same subjects. 

* The social condition of the people of Africa is as de- 
pressed as their industry and their science. But what else 
could be looked for where fetichism, idolatry, and the most 
revolting superstition, are prevalent? Polygamy may be 
said to be diffused all over Africa; and, though forbidden 
in Abyssinia, the marriage tie is there soslight as hardly to 
have any sensible influence ; and morals are in this respect 
in a state of almost total dissolution. That cannibalism 
formerly existed to a frighttul extent in many parts of Af- 


rica Cannot be doubted, and though ithas greatly declined, 


partly because of the introduction of Mohammedanism, and 
partiy—and principrily, perhaps—because of the ready and 


advantageous markets that have long been opened in the | 


West Indies and America for the slaves or captives taken 
in war, there seems to be no doubt that it still exists among 
certain tribes. Among some considerable nations the expo- 
sure of children, and the slaughter of those that are de- 
formed or maimed, is not tolerated merely, but enforced. 
In some parts human blood is reported to be mixed up with 
the lime or mortar used in the construction of temples. And 
it is said to be usual, among the greater number of the na- 
tions on the coast of Guinea, for rich individuals to immo- 
late human victims once in their lives tothe manes of their 
fathers. It is unnecessary tu enter into any examination 
whether the varieties of the human race in Africa originally 
sprang from different sources. ‘I'he inevitable conclusion 
is, that every variety of the negro type. which comprises 





It ties, in my opinion, directly across the path of 1] 


| under which they have been placed. 


| inferior, very little raised above a mere animal. 
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The Political Crisis—The Danger and the Remedy—Mr. English. 


mental inferiority, and that ferocity and stupidity are the 
characteristics of those tribes in which the peculiar negro 
features are tound most developed. We believe that this 
is a perfectly correct statement; and we do not know that 
anything that can be said could show more conclusively 
the radical inferiority of the great bulk of the African peo- 
ple. Butwedo not torm our opinion as to their interiority 
on their configuration and appearance, but on the fact that 
while numberiess European and Asiatic nations have at- 
tained to a high state of civilization, they continue,with few 


exceptions, in nearly primeval barbarism. It is vain to pre- | 


tend that this is the result of the unfavorable circumstances 
An intelligent, enter- 
prising people contend against untavorable circumstances, 
and make them become tavorable. Butthe Africans, with 
the questionable exception of the ancient inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, have never discovered any considerable 
degree of enterprise or invention, or any Wish to distinguish 
themselves either in arts or arms. From the remotest an- 
tiqguity down to the present time they have been hewers of 
wood and drawers ot water for others, and have made little 
or no progress; and the only legitimate inference seems to 
be that they are incapable of making it; that civilization 


| will not spring up spontaneously among them, and that 


if ever it grows up, it must be introduced from abroad, and 
fostered and matured under foreign auspices.’’—McCul- 
loch’s article on Africa. 

Slavery almost universal in Africa. 

* Porhaps it would be speaking within coimpass to say that 
four filths of the whole population, not only in this coun- 
try, but every other hereabouts, are slaves. Many of them 
are permitted to roam at large, provided they attend upon 
their masters when called upon. ‘These procure their own 
subsistence, and devote part of their time to the service of 
their owners; others reside in the houses of their masters 
as domestic servants, and are likewise expected to con- 
tribute to their own support.’’—Journal of an erpedition to 
explore the course and termination of the Niger, by Richard 
and John Lander, vol. |, p. 377. 


Testimony of Prichard, the leading ethnological 


writer of England. 
* Those who inquire dispassiouately into the subject will 
probably come to the conclusion that, instead of being in- 


| jured, the slaves have gained by being carried from the Old 


to the New World. Speaking generally, the negroes are in 
the lowest state of abasement, possessing merely the rudi- 
ments of the most indspensable arts; a prey to the vilest 
superstition and tyranny, without any tincture of learning, 
and with litde or no regard for the tuture. The circum. 
stances under which they are placed in their native land 


may, perhaps, account for the low state in which we find | 


them; but, however explained, the genuine negroes of Af- 


rica are admitted, by those least inclined to depreciate them, || 
to be, for the most part, ‘ either ferocious savages, or stupid, | 
—Prichard’s History of Man, vol. | 


sensual, and indoleut.’ ”’ 

2, p. 338, third ed. 

British confessions in regard to the West India Freed 
Negroes. 


| Here is a frank and full confession, of the Lon- | 
| don Times, of the working of the West India free 


negroes: 

* It observes, ina recent article, that ‘ floods of pathetic 
eloquence and long years of parliamentary struggling taught 
the English people to imagine that the world was made tor 
Sambo.’ ‘The Times has arrived at the following conclusion: 

** The negro ts a lazy animal, without any foresight ; and 
therefore requiring to be led and compelled. 


of self-reliance, and is the creature of circumstances ; scarcely 


fitted to take care of himself ; has no care for to-morrow ; | 


has no desire for property strong enough to induce him to 
labor ; lives from hand to mouth. In Jamaica, emancipa- 


tion has thrown enormous tracts of land out of cultivation, | 


and on these the negro squats, getting all that he wants 
with very little trouble, and SINKING, IN THE MO8T ABSO- 
LUTE FASHION, BACK TO THE SAVAGE STATE.’ ”’ 

And again, the same paper says: 


“There is no blinking the truth. Years of bitter expe- 


rience ; years of hope deterred ; of self-devotion unrequited ; | 
of poverty ; of humiliation; of prayers unanswered ; of suf- || 


terings derided; of insults unresented; of contumely pa- 
tiently endured, have convinced us of the truth. 


mockings of * howling cant.’ 


is as obstinate as his sire. 


which he has not bought for hisown. Yams, mangoes, 


and plaintains—these satisfy his wants; he cares not for | 
Cotton, sugar, and coffee and tobacco—he cares but | 


yours. 
little for them. And what matters it to him that the Eng- 
lishman has sunk his thousands and tens of thousands on 
mills, machinery, and plants, which now totter on the lan- 
cuishing estate that for years has only returned beggary and 
debt. He eats his yams, and sniggers at * Buckra.’ 

“We know not why this should be, but it isso. The 
negro has been bought with a price—the price of English 
taxation and English toil. He has been redeemed from 
bondage by the sweat and travail of some millions of hard- 
working Englishmen. ‘I'wenty million pounds sterlmg— 
$100,000,000—have been distilied from the brains and mus- 
cles of the free English laborer, of every degree, to fashion 
the West India negro into a ‘ free and independent laborer.’ 


| Free and independent’ enough be has become, God knows ; 


but laborer be is not; and, so far as we can see, never will 
be. He will sing hymns and quote texts; but honest, steady 
industry he not only detests, but despises. We wish to 
Heaven that some people in England—neither Government 


|| people, nor parsons, nor clergymen, but some just-minded, 


honest-hearted, and clear-sighted men—would go out to 
some of the islands, (say Jamaica, Dominica, or Antigua,) 
net for a month or three months, but far a year—would 


the inhabitants of almost all Central Africa, is indicative of 


He is decidedly | 
He is void | 


It must || diseriminately. 
be spoken out loudly and energetically despite the wild | 
The treed West India slave | 

. . . ' 
| will not till the soil fur wages ; the free son of the ex-slave | 
He will not cultivate lands | 











watch the precious protege of English philanthro é 
freed negro, in his daily habits; would wateh him ashe ~ 
plants his little squatting ; would see him as he sae mizily 
jects agricultural or domestic services, or accepts re re. 
wages ludicrously dix proportionate to the value of hj Only at 
We wish, too, they would watch him while, with s. 
thicker than that of a hippopotamus, and a body to : hide 
fervid heat isa comfort rather than an annoyance he . cn 
ingly lounges over the prescribed task on whic! the in t = 
Englishman, uninured to the burning sun, consumes d 
impatient cnergy and too often sacrifices his fife, Wer ~_ 
they would go out and view the negro in all the bla 7 
of his idleness, his pride, his ingratitude, contemptus ee 
sneering at the industry of that race whieh made him |. 
and then come home and teach the memorable fo. oe m, 
their experience to the fanatics who have perverted }:.. 
into what he is.”°—London Times. © him 

Extract from an article in the Boston Courier 

** CONDITION OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVES IN Mayan, > 
* * * * The Colchester settlement in Amherst} 
was the first established. ‘The land was purchased by 
Quakers for the purpose of supporting thereon 4 
slaves. It was soon discovered that the blacks Preferred che: 
ity to labor, and the settlement has now gone to pieces 7 
the townships of Chathain and Dawn there are dense 3 
tlements of blacks. The most important settlem 
Buxton, township of Raleigi, Kent county. It w 
under the patronage of the Elgin Association, 
porated body, formed in opposition to the wishes of the 
people. The Rev. William King, a Presbyterian minister 
originally from the north of freand, was placed at the head 
of the colored colony. He was once a resident of Louis. 
iana, where he was the owner of fifteen slaves, which) he 
took with him to Canada in 1849. The whites, to a cop. 
siderable extent, withdrew. The blacks generally are lazy 
shiftless, and improvident, there not being more than three 5, 
four families of a different character out of the one hundred 
and fifty which comprise the settlement. They suffer terribly 
in winter for want of clothing. The Dresden seitlem: nt in 
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| the township of Dawn, is the next in importance. |1 yas 


planned on the principle of the Socialists, aud has proved 
a total failure. A few years since Chatham was a brig; 


| aud prosperous village ; but now more than a quarter of jts 
|| population are negroes, and three fourths of them are wort) 


less idlers and petty thieves. ‘There are two colored schools 


| in the place, and one ofthem is presided over by a mulatto 


teacher, who is appropriately named Whipper. One of the 
constables is a colored man. ‘The town ot Raleigh s« 


nds 


| a colored man named Brown to its municipal council. He 


was born at Harper’s Ferry. The * Round O Settlement, 


}, in the township of Shréwsbury, is about filteen miles from 


Chatham. The Government owns the lands, and the ne- 
groes Icase it ata small rentin lots. There are two liu. 
dred negroes on the setilement, who are miserable and des 
titute. ‘There are smaller settlements at New Canaan and 
Baptist Creek, which are also in a miserable condition. At 
Windsor, opposite Detroit, the whites are withdrawing on 
account of the increase of the blacks—tfugitive and tree. |t 
was the condition and character of the blacks at this place 
which led Colonel Prince to make his speech against negro 
colonization in Canada, in the Canadian Council. The set- 
thements made under a mixed organization of American 
and Canadian Abolitionists, and styled the Refuge Home 
Society, have been so unsuccessful that only one negro in 
seven years has been able to take up a deed of his lot.” 


Negroes in the free States. 

The following extract, from the Xenia (Ohio) 
News, (a Republican paper,) will give some idea 
of the condition of negroes in the free States, and 
their injurious effect upon society: 

* There are ahout one hundred negroes in Greene county 


who are always out of employment. A part of these are those 
who have lately been freed by their masters, and furnished 


| with a bonus, on which they are now gentlemanly loafing. 


** Our jail is continually filled with negroes committed for 
petty offenses, such as affrays, petty larceny, drunkenness, 


| assault and battery, for whose prosecution and imprison- 


ment the town of Xenia has to pay about five hundred doi- 


| lars per annum. And to such persons going to jail is rather 


a pleasure than a disgrace. They are better fed and lodged 
then than when vagabondizing round our streets. 

“We have seen negro prostitutes flaunting down Main 
street, three or four abreast, sweeping all betore them in- 
We have seen ladies of respectability run- 
ning upon the cellar doors, and even into the gutters, to avo 
being run over by these impudent hussies. It was only the 
other evening that we saw a lady completely turned around 
by some black girls, who never deviated trom their pati it 
the middle of the sidewalk. And our own cheek has burned 
with indigtiation at the lecherous smile of invitation which 
has been flung into our faces by these swarthy demoiselies. 
Other gentlemen have complained of the insulting boldness 
of their address. 


“ But we are sickened with the recital. It is a disagre’ 


| able task to Iance the sore which has long been gathering 


unheeded ; and itis equally so to probe this evil, which un 
awares is growing in our midst. As we have in a former 
number already said, we feel no prejudice against the black 
man on account of color, or for mere degradation; but, % 
the same time, we are unwilling that we should be more'y 
infected by contact with an inferior race, the result of which 
contact is in no way beneficial to the black, and highly wy 
rious to the white.” ° 


“ A Fou. Gorce or Niecer.—At the late corporate elec: 
tion in New Bedford, Massachusetts, Edward M. Robins}, 
Esq., a gentieman worth his millions, was elected a meur 
ber of the City Council from the fourth ward ; but not liking 
the way his fellow-laborers worked, resigned bis set, an 
there was an election to fill the vacancy. Morrill Robin- 
son, Esq., a white lawyer, was one of the candidates, = 
Thomas Bayne, a black man, was the other.—Cincin™ 
Enquirer. 
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PEXAS VOLUNTEER REGIMENT. 


+ NT x 
pEECH OF HON. M.A. OTERO, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 

Iv rue Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Aprit 19, 1860. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
¢ the Union, on the Senate amendiment to the Mili- 
, A ad i¢ my bill— 
Mr. OTERO s said: 
\[r. CHAIRMAN: My object in asking the floor 
is time is to propose an ame ‘ndment to the 
. 1! be called upon the amendment. 
» amendment be read. 
‘The amendment was read, as follows: 


s 


at am ndment, before the previous que stion | 
I ask that | 


coc. 3, And be it further enacted, That a like sum of 
oney as ——s d in the foregoing section be, and the | 
s here , appropriated out of any money in the Treas- | 


otherwise appropriated, for the support of one regi- 
ot Ne w Mexican mounted volunteers, to be called 
, President of the United States. for the suppres- 

¢ indian hostilities in the Te rritory of New Mexico. 


OTE RO. It will be recollected that some 
éme ago, when this bill came back from the Sen- 


iat very soon thereafter, I introduced a reso- | 


iouon, Which was referred to the Committee on | 
Mili itary Affairs for their action, instructing that | 


committee to inquire into the expediency of au- 
tyorizing the President of the United States to call 
outaregiment of mounted volunteers to suppress 
Indian host tilities in that Territory. 
| believed, at the time that L introduced the res- 
uuon, that the subject-matter thereof would 
havebeen broughtup forconsideration at the same 
that the Texas regiment proposition would 


sup. I believed that both could be brought 


upa oa esa rredtogether. 
with all the melancholy facts in reference to the 
condition of the frontiers of Texas and New Mex- 
ico, | could not have expected otherwise. I re- 
texceedingly that the Committee on Military 
Af irs has omitted this particular subject in rela- 
: toa regiment for the immediate protection of 
ew Me xic oO. 
“Two years ago, sir, if my recollection serves 
, the Pre aide nt, in his first annual mes- 


save, an = our present distinguished Secre tary of 
Wa wr, recomme snded an addition of five regiments 
to the regular service of the Army of the United 


NIiati 
tume, was inadequate for the defense of our 
extended frontier. ‘This subject was referred to 
e Committee on Military Affairs of this House. 
On the 25th of February, 1858, General Quitman, 
rman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 


ported a bill to provide for the organization of 


one regiment of mounted volunteers for the de- 
fense of the frontier of the State of Texas, and to 
authorize the President of the United States to call 
nto the service four regiments of volunteers for 
| ¢ further defense of our country against Indian 
hos stilitie s. That was a report of a majority of the 
amittee—Mr, Faulkner making a minority re- 

ort in favor of the inorease of the re ‘gular Army. 
Both of these re ports, however, had in view the 
umate protection of our defenseless frontiers. 


The Texas members, as well as myself, urged 


ue Measure, being well aware of the suffering of 


our people expose -d to Indian outrages. 


The bill 
passed the House by a vote of 124 to 73. 


After 


s, believing the existing military force, at | 
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| murders of our men, wom n, 


| feeling of patriotism and ied manity. 


| judgments and your hx 
| for a while be 





a Volunteer Regiment— Mr. Oke ro. 


the people of Ne w Mex ico had arightto demand, 
will be but another proof of the unwillingne ss of 
this Government to extend to us that oe 
against the destruction of our property and t 

and hildre n,W hic h 
is demanded by every sense of ju and every 
From the 
coldness and indifference with which our entreaties 
have, up to this period, been received, my hope of 
success is, indeed, but feeble and trembling; and 
yet [ have a trust in the justice and patriotism of 
a majority of the members of this body which 
will not allow me entirely to despair; that sensi 
of justice and those feelings of humanity to which 
we appeal have, I know, an existence in your 
arts ; and though they may 
restrained and chilled by an igno- 
rance or misconception of the deplorable condi- 
tion of my people, I still cling to the hope that the 
cries which come from our desolated hills and 


stice 


| blood-stained valleys will not always fall upon 


| ears which s 


eem to be deaf and hearts that ap- 
pear to be dead. 

Sir, could I believe that any considerable num- 
ber of the members of this body sympathized with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] 
inthe eulogy which he has thoucht* proper to pass 
upon the ¢ haracter of the Indian, I should at once 
dismiss the hope, and abandon the aim which, 
with deepest solic een , [now cherish and pursue. 
That gentleman, in asserting that the white man 
is alwi Lys the aggre ssor, mi unifests either that he 


| is ignorant of that whereof he aflirms, or that he 


| relations between the white 
to use a false argument against the 


seing fully impressed || 


| sistency 


| ity, pleaiai ition, and intelligence 


| fertile wilderness 
| development. 


} sent? 


| its moral gloom; 
smiled over the land; 


is willing, at the ex pense of misrepresenting the 
man and the Indian, 
prot ction of 
the people on our e xpose sd frontiers from the ag- 
gressions of savage foes, who are schooled 1 
crime; who are taught, from infancy, to steal and 
murde ‘+r; whose habits are those of indolence and 
vice; and who recognize no restraint within the 
bounds ofalawle ss, reckless, sanguinary rapac ity. 
Such humanitarians, in espousing the caus of 
the wild, untutored savages who traverse and des- 
olate the hills and valley s of our beautiful western 
domain, » but prove their insincerity, or their incon- 
, by opposing t a idvances of Christian- 
into those w ild 
yetgenial and enchanting regions, which require 
only the aid of well-organized and well-protected 
society—of the white man, to bring a grand and 
into abountifuland magnificent 
Had such been the humanity of 
the founders of this great Republic who crossed 
the Atlantic in a frail bark, freighted with ele- 
ments of national greatness by which North 
America 1s now distincuished, what character 
would this vast country now W hat as- 
pect would this land of magic greatness now pre- 
Alas! sir, it would be a scene of darkness 
and humiliation, and not one of beauty and pride. 
Had such been the philanthropy or humanity ofthe 
Pilcrim Fathers, the hand of industr y woul d never 
have felled the forests of this western wilderness; 
the light of Christianity would never have dispelle d 
civilization would never have 
commerce would never have 
eraced and beautified its extended coast; and this 
great Republic, with the wealth, power, and mag- 


Support ? 


nificence of empire, would never have had an ex- 


the bill came back from the Senate, it was so || 


mended as only to authorize the raising of three 
regiments. Congress, however, failed to make 
the hecessaryappropriation to defray theexpenses, 
ii the event of these regiments being called out. 


It was then believed that, if these regiments had | 


been called into the service of the United States 

and their pay provided for, the frontiers would 
have been effec tually protected; but there having 
been ho mone y appropriated for the defrayal of 
their expenses, the President did not feel author- 
ized to call them into the service. 
therefore, as I fear we shall continue to be, ex- 


We were left, || 


posed to Indian depredations, and almostentirely | 


un; Protected against their aggressions and hostil- 


ues. With a trembling hope I come again to | 


‘upplicate, at the hands of this Congress, on be- 
half of my constituents, the aid which the last 
one failed to give them; but I fear that my appeals 
will befruitless, and that my failure to obtain what 


New Serres—No. 19. 


l 


of the white 

rentleman 
commanded 
s Such aggre ssions 
social, and politi- 


istence or aname. The aggressions 
man upon the Indian, to which the 
alludes, are such aggressions as are 
by Christianity and civilization; 
as are necessary to the aoe: 
cal advancement of the human race. Such ag- 
gressions were found necessary, by your fore- 
fathe ‘rs, to the establishment of this Government, 
and to the accomplishment of the great moral and 
9olitical results which have proceeded therefrom. 
Nithout the aid of such aggressions, the Pilgrim 
Fathers would have been compelled to return to 
their native land; to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence on the rock-bound shores of Massachusetts; 
or to have fraternized with the wild savages whom 
they found in possession of this magnificent coun- 
try on their landing at Plymouth Rock. The gen- 
tleman,’seemingly with a desire to excite a sym- 
pathy for those maraudi: ng tribes, from whose 
sanguinary rapacity J am secking protection, has 
said that the Indian has no historian. 
Sir, if the gentleman had read, with an impar- 


i 
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| bettered; 


| ciate the | 


| 
i 


‘To. or Revs. 


tial eye, the pages on which are recorded t he ee arly 
struggles of the Pilgrim pioneers in their efforts 
to substitute civilization for barbarity ;C hristianity 
for idolatry; industry for indolence; commerce, 

agriculture, and science for sterility, solitude, and 
ignorance, he would have seen, on every page, 
the history of the Indian, written in the commin- 
eled blood of himself and the white man, in the 


struggles which have ew and triumphant- ° 


ly progressed on behalf of the advancement of civ- 
ilization over barbarism. That the savage must 
yield and pass away beneath the w aves of moral, 
phy sical, and intellectual progress, is as certain, 
in the providence of God, as that the darkness of 
night must vanish before the rising sun. I deny 
that the aggressions committed on the Indian by 
the white man upon our frontier are any other 
than such as are necessary to the ace omplishment 
of the great objects which the early a ‘rs of this 
great country had in view; they are but the con- 
tinuance of the system which was necessarily in- 
augurated by the ‘founders of this glorious Repub- 
lic, in order to make this the peerless land of 
liberty, humanity, and greatness. 

Mr. Chairman, [ feel this question sensibly, 
most sensibly. 1 have had the blood of my own 
relatives spille ‘d upon the soil of my own country. 
I have known my own dear mother’s house to 
have been besieged by these merciless savages, 
when she and a sister, with the servants of the 
house, were the only inmates at the time. I have 
traveled, sir, through the Territory, and have lis- 
tened with pain to the mournful tales recited by 
the widows and orphans, who have been left un- 
protect d and destitute from the outrages com- 
mitted by the barbarians whom the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has so eloquently defended. 
This is the reason, sir, why I have spoken in the 
manner in which I have done. I regret exceed- 
ingly to be forced to say that, since the acquisi- 
tion of the Territory of New Mexico by the United 
States, we have been suffering from Indian hos- 
tilities and outrages even more than while we 
lived under the despotic Government of Mexico. 
When you acquired that Territory, there roamed 
over its verdant hills no less than one million five 
hundred thousand head of sheep. We area pas- 
toral people; we raise stock of every kind, and 
= of our wealth invested in that peculiar 

‘lass of property. What have we now? Not one 
third of the amount of this kind of property which 
we had at the period of the acquisition. Does 
this prove that we have received the due protec- 
tion of the powerful arm of this great and slecloian 
Republic? No, sir; it but shows how faithless 
you have been in complying with the solemn 


| promises made to us by Gene ral Ke ‘arny, and re- 
peat din the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 


We 
thought, when we became a part of this great 
Republic, that our condition would have been 
we had a right to expect it, if your 
promises were sincere. In a political point of 
view, I trust we properly e stimate the advantages 
whic h the Government of the United States has 
conferred upon us. Weacknow!edge and appre- 
venefits which have been derived from 
your beneficent form of government; but so far as 
your lecislation has affected our material interests 
and the safety of the lives and property of the 
people of New Mexico, we have I en left almost 
entirely without that protec tion which would in- 
dicate a proper se _ of duty toward us. 

M#® Chairman, I do not desire to refer to the 
numerous communications which I have before 
me from the superintendent of Indian affairs of 
the Territory, as well as from other responsible 
sources. | will, however, ask that one letter may 
be read, to show the amount of stock which the 
Navajo tribe of Indians have driven off, at one 
single sweep, within the last month or two. I 
shall state, therefore, before this letter is read, that 
I desire to allude to the annual report of the su- 
perintendent, (Mr. Collins,) made to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs last Congress, and 
date . September 27, 1858, to show what has been 
the behavior of the Navajo Indians since the ac- 
quisition of New Mexico. That report will be 
found in Executive Document: 3, second session 
Thirty- -Fifth Congress, volume 2, part first, page 

536. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“ The Commissioner is aware that hostilities now exist 
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between the authorities of the United States and the Na- 
vajos. I was anxious to communicate some satisfactory 
information about the progress and probable result of this 
war before the closing of this report, but I have delayed its 
yreparation three weeks beyond the time it should have 
Coon forwarded, and the war seems less likely to come toa 
speedy close than it did at the commencement. 

“From the letters of Agent Yost, which are already be- 
fore the Department, the Commissioner will be able to form 
his own opinion as to the immediate cause of the present 
difficulty. But, as the character of the Navajos may not 
be well understood at Washington, [ propose to submit a 
few facts in reference to them, that have been accumulat 
ing since our acquisition of this Territory. When General 
Kearny took possession of New Mexico, he found a war 
existing, and which had existed for many years, between 
the Mexicans and Navajos, and, judging trom the general’s 
promises to the Mexicans, which were often repeated, he 
must have considered it an casy matter to relieve them 
from the war, and protect them trom all further depreda- 
tions from this formidable foe. tle, however, did not re- 
main long enough in the ‘Territory to tind out his mistake, 
for mistake it certainly was. When on a visit to the set 





tlemeuts below this city, with a large detachment of troops, | 
the Navajos made a descent upon the valley of the Rio 


Grande, and, in sight of the general’s command, drove off 
some Of his own stock, and a considerable number belong 
ing to citizens. This, together withseveral other robberies 
about the same time, caused General Kearny to ordera 
detachment of men under Colonel Doniphan to move 
against the Navajos. ‘This movement was made in two 
divisions: one under Major Gilpin, which took the route 
by Abiquew, and enter the country to the north; and the 
other, under Colonel Doniphan hiunself, whichavent in far 
south. They made an eflectual march through the coun 
try, and finally metthe Indians at Bear Spring, where they 
concluded a treaty of peace, the conditions of which, how- 
ever, were never Observed by the Indians, for they con- 
tinued to murder and steal as before 

* arly in the following year, 1247, Major Walker, with 
a detachment of volunteers, made another campaign 
against them, and penetrated their country as far as te 
Canon de Chelle. 

* This expedition also proved a failure, only serving to 
increase the contempt which the Indians had acquired for 
the American troops. 


“The next year, 1848, Colonel Newby, with a much 


larger force of voluntecrs, made a third campaign against 
this troublesome foe, which, like the two former, efiected 
nothing but the enactment of a second treaty of peace, to 
which the Indians paid no attention, but continued their 
depredations in an increased ratio. 

* These raids had become so alarming in 1849 as toin 
duce Colone! Washington, who was then hereas Governor 
and military commandant, to take the field himself, which 
he did with a considerable force of regular troops and vol- 
unteers. ‘The colonel, like his predecessors, Was unsuc- 
cessful. He, however, marched through the Indian country, 
and finally met a part of themat Canon de Chetic, and con 
cluded the third treaty of peace, which, like those which 
had preceded it, Was not worth the paper on which it was 
written; indeed, a party of the same Indians who were 
present when the treaty was signed, reached the settle 
ments in advance of the colonel’s command, and stole a 
large number of mules which were grazing near this place, 
almost in sight of the flag-staff which stands in the plaza. 

** After this, in the winteroft LSol and Lso2, Colonel Sum- 
ner, of the Anny, and Governor Calhoun met a large party 
of warriors, and several of the principal chiets at Jemez, 
and proposed another treaty of peace, to the great amuse 
ment of the Indians. Many of them refused to consider 
the proposition, but finally, after an exciting council among 


themselves, they agreed to sign and make binding the treaty | 


made with Colonel Washington, alleging that it was pre- 
viously made with Indians who had no authority to treat 
for the nation. But the effeet was the same ; inurders and 
robberies continued to increase, until Colonel Summer was 
compelled, in defense of the suffering interests ef the citi 
zens, to move against them, which he did early in 1852, at 
the head of a considerable force of regular troops. ‘They 
also penetrated as far as the famous Canon de Chelle; but 


the colone! believing his force insuflicient to meet the | 


enemy, concluded to retreat, which it was thought by some 
he did rather hurriedly. 

** About the Ist of May, 1853, they murdered a Mexiean 
by the name of Martin, and robbed him of his property. 
Governor Lane, who was then superintendent, took imnie- 


purpose he sent two special agents into the nation, who, 
with a detachment of troops, met the Indians and made a 
formal demand for the murderer. ‘They retused to @eliver 
bim, alleging that he was a member ofan influential family, 
and could not be given up. Alter the return of the agents 
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murderer of the soldier, which was persisted in, until the 


Indians found that something must be done to appease the || 


outraged feelings of the troops. 


The chiefs, therefore, came forward and told the com- 


manding officer that the murderer would be given up; and | 
But what, | 


a day was fixed for his execution by hanging. 


| perhaps, would have been regarded as strange, the Indians | 


asked to be the executioners themselves,which was granted. 


| On the day appointed for the execution, they brought for- 


ward and hung in the presence of the troops, not the mur- 
derer of the soldier, but a Mexican captive, who had been 
with them for many years. ‘This imposition was of course 
not Known at the time, but abundant evidence has been 
since revealed to leave no doubt of its truth. 


** The last and final treaty, as you are aware, was made | 


by Governor Meriwether, in 1855; but it was not ratified by 
the Senate, which, however, was unimportant to the In- 
diaus, for they would not have observed its conditions if it 
had been. 

“* Jn 1856 more murders and robberies were perpetrated 
than during any one year for several previous. In 1857 


there was issued to them a larger amount of annuity goods | 
than they had received on any former occasion, and al- | 


though depredations may have been checked for a short 


time, in consequence of the liberality of the Government, | 


it Was soon forgotten, and during the past spring and sum- 
mer hardly a week has passed without some thett being re- 
ported againstthem. And now tu allthis we have to add the 
double murder at Fort Defiance, first of the negro boy, and 


thenthe Mexican captive, who by falsehood they attempted | 


to pass upon the troops as the murdererof the boy. From 
this statement it will be seen that these murderers have at 
no time, sinee they have been under the control of the 
United States, ceased their depredations ; and the Mexicans 
inform us that it has been the same tor the last forty years. 
‘Their conduct has always exhibited the most palpable con- 


that respect and obedience were enforced. ‘I'he liberal and 


humane policy of the Department is neither understood nor | 


appreciated by them ; and the presents which they receive 
are regarded as mere bribes to purchase their friendship. 
‘Their notorious bad faith has made them odious to all other 
Indians. ‘The Utahs and southern Apaches are at war with 
them, and the people are ready to commence hostilities 
upon them whenever permission is granted.’ 


Mr. OTERO. I have had that portion of the 
report read with the view to prove that neither 
the regulars or imported volunteers from the States 
can effectually cope with those Indians; and also 


with the further object of showing the repeated | 
and constant depredations and outrages commit- | 


ted by them in the Territory of New Mexico 
since our annexation. 


The Clerk will now please to read the extracts | 


from letters which I have recently received from 


|New Mexico, and which I now send to the desk 
| to have read. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 

*'The mail conductor,and the passengers that came up 
in the stage yesterday, report, or rather confirm the report, 
that sixty thousand sheep, tour hundred head of cattle, and 
many horses have been driven off from that part of the val- 
ley extending from the Puerto de Abo to Fort Craig. This 
is one single sweep; others had taken place previously. 
Making allowance tor exaggerations, there have been not 
less than fifty thousand sheep, six or seven hundred head 
of cattle, and a large number of horses and mules taken, 
and some fifteen or sixteen Mexicans killed. and four sol- 
diers, at Fort Defiance.’ 


Mr. OTERO. That extract is taken from a let- 
ler written to me by the superintendent of Indian 


| affairs, Mr. Collins, dated February 12, 1860. 


with this report, Governor Lane sent tor Colonel Sumner, | 


and demanded the chastisement of the tndians for the mur- 
der of Martin. ‘This was in the summer of 1853. 


Sumner immediately commenced preparations for a for- | 


midable campaign,and had his plans well advanced when he 
was relieved from the command by Generali Garland. Gov- 
ernor Lane was also succeeded by Governor Meriwether. 
* Seon after the new Governor or superintendent took 
charge of the Indian affairs of the Territory, he was visited 
by a large delegation of the principal men of the nation, 
and in council with them agreed to extend his pardon for 
all past offenses, including the murder of Martin. ‘This, it 
is believed, had a very unfortunate influence upon the In- 
dians. They had been told, in positive terms, by the agents 
of this Government, backed by the presence of the troops, 
that if the murderer was not given up, they would be pun- 


ished ; and then, without any known reason or explana- | 


tion, to forgive the offense, showed a want of confidence 


in our own ability to inflict the punishment we had prom- | 


ised. 
had always done. 

** In 1854, they killed a soldier at Fort Defiance. Major 
Kendrick, who was then in command at the fort, called 


At any rate, the Indiams continued to rob as they | 


| 
| 


The Clerk will please to read an extract of a later 
date, and from the same source, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“The Navajos, afew days since, robbed some four hun- 


| dred mulesfrom near Albuquerque. They belonged to Don 


( | Juan C. Armijo and others, who were preparing to start to 
diate steps to recover the murderer of Martin, for which |} 


the States.” 


Mr.OTERO. Read also the following extract 


| of a letter written by Hon. Spruce M. Baird, toa 


Colonel |) 


, hundred head. 


gentleman at Messilla. Mr. Baird is a Senator 
of our present Legislature, and a man in whose 
statement every confidence can be placed. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


* We are all well and doing weli, but mightily afraid of 
the Navajos. They are getting very saucy. They have 
run off the mules of the wealthy Mexicans who were herd- 
ing on this side of the mountain for safety—about eight 
They got back some, but so broken down 
they could not travel. A part of the mules they tock from 
one ranche, not three miles from our house. Two com- 
panies of troops (United States mounted) started in pursuit 
of them, succeeded in passing them, and concealed them- 
selves at the crossing of the river, waiting for the Indians 
to cross. The Indians, on their way to the river, killed 
three men and two women, besides taking one woman 
captive, then passed directly between the two companies of 
troops, and escaped. These gallant soidiers, and defenders 
of their country, ascertained this fact in the morning, efter 
light, by viewing the trail of the successful marauders. 
The company of Mexicans that went from here into the 


| Navajo country had great difficulty in getting back ; they 


losing two of their company. They succeeded in bringing 
ten Navajo women as captives, and this is one reason 
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| State of Pennsylvania, having no visible m 
tempt for ourauthority and our Government, and it is time | 
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have more fear, as they will have their revenge wt 
and wherever they can. They have been xo ae Ver 
thus far, their success will make them more bold. Ww. 
cannot get wood to cook with; no one can be hire ; We 
for it, for fear of the Indians, and I am atraid to sen : 10g 
(a negro man.) Such times! suchtimes! | do} os Di K, 
the children to go outside the yard, Lam in so much Wy 
that they will be stolen. I sent tatown yesterday aon 
ceeded in getting a little ammunition, with which w. -_ 
defend ourselves as well as may be. We will 
‘Since the above was written, Judge B. has rom. 
his family to Albuquerque for greater safety, In ee 
these things, the question naturally arises, are We sand 
b. secure in our homes?”? Ver 


Mr. OTERO. I could read a great many ot} 
extracts, which I have in my possession, iy aed 
to the melancholy condition of New Mexico j,... 
{ do not wish to occupy too much of the tiny - 
the committee. I desire, however, to refer to or 
particular fact upon which gentlemen on the or), 
side of the House seem to base their opposit . 
to this measure, and that is, that because a he 
bad white men have on certain occasions eos, 
mitted some alleged outrage upon the Indinn. 
therefore the innocent women and children oy +} 
borders of Texas and New Mexico shal] yoy |, 
protected. Is that the argument? It is at Joo 
the drift of it. That is the way I understand i: 

3ecause some bad men on the borders of Texas 
some emigrant into the Territory of New Mex! 
ico—fugitives from justice, probably from th. 


lans, 


of getting a livelihood—go there, and their * 
manity leads them to take sides with the Indiay 
therefore the honest and enterprising citizens of 
the Territory are not to be protected. 

Now, sir, | see neither reason nor humanity jy 


8 


| the position assumed by the honorable gentlemp, 


on the other side.of this Chamber. I see, on 
contrary, a very urgent necessity to induce C, 
gress to organize, at once, two regiments of yo. 
unteers for the protection and defense of Texas 
and New Mexico, whose citizens have been {iy 
many years bleeding at every pore. 

Now, let me say to the committee, that New 
Mexico has a foreign and Indian frontier of fifteen 
hundred miles, and Indian communication of oye 
thousand miles. We cannot get into the States 
without traveling that distance through an inhos- 
pitable Indian country. Last fall, when return- 
ing to the States from New Mexico, with my 
family by my side, I came near being murdered 
by the Kiowas, who had been robbing and mw- 


| dering upon the great plains between New Mex- 


ico and Missouri. We were miraculously saved; 
for all around us the Indians had been, and st!!! 
were, murdering the poor emigrants to Pike's 
Peak. How, sir, am I met here by the “hu- 
manitarians,’’ when I recite the story of the poor 
traveler, accompanied by his feeble wife and litte 
ones, who, as they wend their way for a “ home- 
stead,’’ perhaps in the wilds of Kansas, Pike's 
Peak, and New Mexico, are mercilessly murdered 
and sealped, while their children are disembrained 
upon the rocks? Sir, let the country know it, let 
the poor man, for whom you have passed a b 
granting them homesteads, understand that they 
accept the boon you would offer them at the per! 
of their lives. Let them understand the generosity 
and humanity of those gentlemen who have harsh 
words to denounce their own Christian brother, 
while they eulogize the barbarian, and shed tears 
for the murderer of the virtuous and the innocet!. 
I see no humanity in the position assumed by the 
gentlemen on the other side. My rule is to eX 
ercise that kind office towards my own kin, 
the community in which I live, and to the rac 
from which I have sprung. If I had my own way, 
I would dispose of the savage in a very summaly 
manner. 

Mr. STANTON. I would inquire of the ger 
tleman from New Mexico whet hie plan of dis- 
posing of the Indians would be ? ' 

Mr OTERO. My plan would be, sir, to raise 
a regiment or two of volunteers in New Mexico, 
and let them kill every Indian they met, wo! 
they would be thoroughly subjugated. That 1s 
my plan. It is a Jacksonian plan. I would tres! 
them as your fathers treated the Indians 1n Ohio, 
until they finally obtained peace in the settlemen's: 

Mr. Chairman, from the limited knowledge 
have of the early history of this country, | b heve 
it was the volunteers of the colonies who n'y 
were successful in resisting and punishing the 
Indians. The regular troops, the British troops 
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of yo use in that service. It required more | 
. nar hes and countermarches, and the sound- 
f the bugle and the drum in the morning and 
evening, to compete with the Indians’ mil- 
“ia ry tactics; it required fronuiersmen who knew | 
i ir mode of warfare. 
“The Indians laugh at your movements. I re- 
member a conversation I had with the celebrated 
mountain er, Kit Carson, whose name is historic, 
who is well known all over the country, and per- 
eonally to many here. Some eighteen months 
avo, he accompanied an expedition of regular 
troops, in command of some Utah Indians as 
epies and guides. W hen these Indians returned 
from the campaign, which had not terminated 
very creditably, they told Kit Carson that the reg- 
yar troops were not fit to fight with the Indians. | 
«Why? said Carson. ‘* Because,’ replied the 
Indians, ‘they carry with them always a train 
of wagons, and commence their mareh when the | 
eun is quite high, and stop long before the sun 
coos down again. You know, Kit, if you want 
to fullow the Indians and overtake them, you 
must have men who can travel night and day.”’ 
The lndians themselves, sir, make this criticism 
upon the tardy movements of your regular troops. 
{do not wish, however, to be understood as even 


azo, 


intimating that the regular Army of the United || 


States is nota brave and gallant Army. Far from 
that, the bravery and gallantry of your officers | 
and soldiers are attested by history. What{ mean | 
to say is this: that the rank and file of the regular | 
Army being generally composed of raw Irish and 
German recruits, Who, upon their arrivalat New | 
Orleans or New York, from their fatherland or 
“ould country,’’ enlist, and are sent out West, 


without knowing anything of the country, and || 


much less about fighting. ‘These men, I say, are 
not fit to fight Indians. We have men on the 
frontier who can travel night and day, and who 
can go without food for two or three days; but 
you cannot make an [rishman or a Dutchman to 
doit. (Laughter.] 

Now, sir, | will refer to one important reason 
why we want volunteers taken from the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Indians themselves. 
None of the gentlemen who have preceded me 


| late. Then, sir, when you may find it necessary || will be remembered by the committee, in which, 


be . 
to withdraw your troops, in case of a war witha 


| foreign nation, or for any other cause, the Indians 
| will behave themselves for fear of the frontiers- |! 


men. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot conclude my remarks 
without referring to the manner in which the Ex- | 
ecutive of New Mexico has discharged his duty | 


to the people of that country, and | hope I may 
be excused if Lama little personal in my remarks 
towards that functionary. ; 

Twelve or cighteen months ago, a war existed 
with the Navajos; and while he disapproved the 
conduct of the military there, and pronounced the 


whole of the war a ‘comedy of errors,”’ and the | 


treaty of peace which was made with the Indians 
a “humbug,”’ he permitted the perpetration of 
outrages and murders to be continued, notwith- 


standing he might have averted them by calling | 


out the militia of the Territory to defend the set- 
tlements and repel the invaders; which duty he 
faithlessly and criminally failed, of his own voli- 
tion, to perform. It was not until the Legislature, 
at its last session, formally required of him the 


| execution of that duty, by the enactment of a 


| fering people whom I represent, will not be treated | 


have referred toit. [ have already said that it was || 
only the border men, accustomed to the habits of || 


the Indians, and inured to hardships, who could 
successfully cope with the savages. I think, sir, 
besides, that it is important to have the Indians 
properly understand that the citizens themselves, 
upon whom they have committed depredations, | 
are the ones who chastise them for it, and not sol- 
diers imported for the purpose. That, sir,in my 
opinion, would be the true policy of this Govern- 
ment in its Indian warfare, if the effectual and | 
speedy suppression of Indian hostilities is con- | 
templated. While L am prepared to admit the im- 


portance of the presence of a portion ef our gal- || 


lant little Army, as a nucleus around which an 
eflicient fighting force may form, it is a fact well | 
known to me, and all who have lived upon the | 
western frontier, that the Indians will never fairly 
fight the regular troops, and that the regular 
forees always pursue and fight the Indians at 
every disadvantage. When the Indians find them- 
selves closely pursued, they immediately raise a 
white flag and ask for peace, Which, of course, in 
pursuance of the courteous practice of the Army, 
lsunmediately granted, as you have seen from the 
extract taken from the report of the superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, and which has already 
be enread. By this policy, the Indians are made 
to fear the troops. 

Now, sir, oil is the result as soon as the 
troops are withdrawn from the Indian country ? | 
‘Yew outrages and murders are perpetrated upon 
the quiet citizens who have been lulled into the 
belief that the Indians had promised, by their 
treaty with the commander of the military cam- 
paign, not to commit any further depredations 
Upon them. Again our mother earth is stained 
With the blood of the brave, the virtuous, and the 
‘innocent, and we are left to witness desolation and 
ruln over our isolated Territory. I repeat it, sir, 
let the citizens protect themselves in organized 
Volunteer companies; let them impress upon the 
minds of the Indians that the soldier is the resi- 
Sot cluzen, whom they must respect, and whose 
ves and property they must not destroy or vio- | 


law, that he took any action inthe premises. Up 
to that period, an incalculable amount of property, 
and a countless number of lives, had been sacri- 
ficed to his faithlessness and delinquency as the 
Executive of the Territory. And that destruction 
of life and property is up to this time continued, 
with scarcely an effort to arrest the depredations, 
or stop the flow of blood. 

The recent orders of the War Department, in 
regard to the movement of the troopsto Texas and 
the Kiowa country, will leave the Territory of 
New Mexico almost entirely unprotected against 
Indian aggressions. Already the late impending 
and most necessary war against the aggressive 


| and powerful Navajos has, in consequence of the 


inadequacy of our military force, been suspended; 
and that suspension, while it will embolden that 
tribe, will stimulate others into vexatious depre- 
dations and disastrous hostilities against us. I 
hope that the appeal which I have made to this 
House, in behalf of the distant, exposed, and suf- 


with indifference; but that Congress will promptly 
and generously respond to the demands which 
justice and humanity make in behalf of those 
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The Supreme Court and Dred Scott—Mr. Gooch. 
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in spedking on this subject, he said: 

** To this claim of sovereign power over the Territories, 
as derived from any source, | might, as against the Kepublic- 
ans, bave conclusively interposed the decision in the Dred 
Scott case, wherein the act of Congress prohibiting slavery 
in the Territory was solemnly adjudged to be unconstitu- 
tional and void. The decision was full, and proper, and es- 
sential. So satisfactory and grateful was it to the South, 
there is danger of forgetting one of the old State-rights land- 
marks. ‘The Supreme Court is not to be regarded as the 
ultimate orbiter tor the decision of all constitutional ques- 
tions. Besides the fact that the judiciary can only take 
cognizance of technical cases—and there are many politi- 
eal questions that cannot be drawn within its authority— 
it should never be elevated above the sovereign parties to 
the Constitution, who, as sovereign and independent States, 
having formed the compact, have the unquestionable right 
to judge of its infraction. The judiciary, as well as the Ex- 
ecutive, or legislature, may usurp dangerous powers, and is 
alike subject to the ultimate right of judgment by the par- 
ties to the Constitution.” 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] 
scems to say: I fear these judges, even when they 
decide in my favor; and when, towards the close 
of his speech, he said: ‘*history is full of in- 
stances of judicial subserviency, and political opin- 
ions often control judicial conduct,’ I felt assured 
that he had serious apprehensions that the judges 


| who had expressed the opinions in the Dred Scott 


case, already referred to, or others, sitting in their 
places, might, when times and the fortunes of po- 
litical parties had changed, express other political 
opinions, perhaps less satisfactory and grateful 
to the South. 

I do not wonder at his apprehensions, and I 
commend to the court and the country the notice 


which he here gives, that the South will not rec-* 


ognize the validity of the decision of any political 


| question by that court, unless it shall be, like the 


| be unconstitutional and void. 


| whom the Government of the United States has || 


| recently conquered; whom, by force ofarms, they | 
have brought beneath their flag; and whose rights 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
j 


of property, life, and peace, they are bound, by | 
y, life, and | 


every obligation of public faith, most sacredly to 
protect. 
THE SUPREME COURT AND DRED SCOTT. 
* An opinion not binding authority, unless the case called 
for its expression.’’—Carroll vs. Carroll, 16th Howard’s 
Supreme Court Reports. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. W. GOOCH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 3, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whule on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. GOOCH said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: I listened with much interest 
to the able and eloquent speech of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Smiru,] last evening, 
in which he urged us, and more especially the 
men from Massachusetts, to accept the opinions 
given in the Dred Scott case by six of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in re- 
lation to the constitutionality of the Missouri 
compromise, as a judicial decision of that ques- 
tion, binding upon usand the people of the whole 
country. I was wholly unable to agree with him 
in his premises or conclusions. He assumed that 
that question was legitimately before the court for 
decision, and came to the conclusion that the opin- 


ion expressed by the majority of the judges, In | 
relation to it, ought to be regarded as binding au- 
| thority by the Congress of the United States and 


all good citizens. 


I also listened to the speech of | 


decision in the Dred Scott case, satisfactory to 
them. An opinion or a decision of the Supreme 
Courtof the United States, obtained by any party, 
or for any purpose which impairs, in the slightest 
degree, confidence in the wisdom, integrity, im- 
partiality, and freedom from sectional or political 
bias, of that high tribunal, is purchased at an 
awful price. 

Mr. Chairman, I deny the assertion of these 
gentlemen, that the act of Congress prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories has been adjudged to 
I know that, in 
the Dred Scott case, six of the judges expressed 
or concurred in the opinion that that act was 
unconstitutional; but it was the mere expression 
of opinion, and no part of the decision. There 
is or may be, as every lawyer and every intelli- 
gent man knows, a wide difference between the 
opinions of the -judges in stating the reasons for 


| their conclusions—the arguments from the bench 


—and the points and principles of law adjugi- 
cated in the decision of the cause. It is not always 
true that the argument from the bench is sound 
in all its parts, more than the argument at the bar; 
and he who mistakes the argument for the decis- 
ion, and confounds what is said with what is ad- 
judicated, may find that he has learned more 
bad law than good. The decision of a court may 


| be correct, and many of the reasons given for that 


| 


decision unsound, many of the opinions expressed 
erroneous. Itis by no means a new or strange 
thing for the judges of a court to express opin- 
ions On questions not involved in the decision of 
the cause before them. The maxim has long ob- 
tained, that it is the office of a good judge to 
amplify the jurisdiction of his court; and some 
judges seem to think it their office to amplify each 
cause before them for adjudication, by expressing 
their opinions upon as many questions of law as 
meal in its decision. But we must remember 
that men are constantly expressing opinions on 
all questions, even when they can give no good 
reason for the opinions they entertain, and no rea- 
son atall forexpressing them. And in this respect 
many judges seem very much like the rest of man- 
kind. 

The decision in the Dred Scott case has been 
characterized as an ambitious one, and, I think, 
justly; for, having within its reach but one negro, 
and not an inch of land, it assumed to subjugate 
a race, and conquer for slavery a Territory with 
boundaries as extended as the future expansion 
of this Republic. . 

Mr. Chairman, we are not obliged to grope our 


the gentleman from Alabama, {[Mr. Curry,] a few || way in the dark through the seven long opinions 
weeks ago, which attracted marked attention, and || which the judges have givenin the Dred Scottcase, 
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in order to learn what was adjudicated. 
preme Court, in determining as to its own and the 
adjudications of other tribunals, has decided the 
principles which shall govern itself and all others 
In ascertaining what has been adjudicated, and is 
to be relied upon as binding authority. I refer to 
the case of Carroll cs. Carroll, 16 Howard, in which 
Mr. Justice Curtis states the unanimous opinion 
of the court thus: 


“ if the construction put by the court upon one of its stat 
utes was not amatter of judgment; if it might have been de- 
cided cither way without affecting any right brought into 
question; then, according tothe principles of common law, 
an opinion on such a question is nota decision. ‘To make 
it so, there must have been.an application of the judicial 
mind to the precise question necessary to be determined to 
fix the rights of the parties, and decide to whom the prop- 
erty in contestation belongs ; and, therefore, this court, and 
other courts organized under the common law, has never 
held itself bound by any part of an opinion in any case 
which was not needtul to the ascertainment of the right or 
tile in question between the parties.” 


And again, in the same opinion: 


TheSu- 


“Any opinion given here or elsewhere cannot be relied | 


on as binding authority, unless the case called for its ex- 
pression.”’ 


Let us now apply these principles to the Dred 


Scott case, and see if the court did decide the act | 


of Congress prohibiting slavery in the Territory 
to be unconstitutional and void. ‘The court says 
that there are two leading questions presented by 
the record: 

“1. Had the cireuit court of the United States jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine the case between the parties? 
and 2. If it had jurisdiction, is the judgment which the 

, court Jias given erroneous gm 

It is apparent, that if the court decide the first 
question in the negative, the second ceases to be 
any question atall. Ifa court has no jurisdic- 
tion, it can give no judgment; and if it has given 
judgment, it must be erroneous. And when the 
Supreme Court decided that the circuit court had 
no jurisdiction of these parties, it decided the 
whole case; everything to which there could have 
been an application of the judicial mind; all that 
was needful to the ascertainment of the rights in 
question between these parties in the Federal 
courts. The plea in abatement, which had been 
overruled by the circuit court, set forth that Dred 
Scott was nota citizen of Missouri, because he 
was a negro of African descent. The demurrer 
admitted the fact that he was a negro; and the 
plea and demurrer raised the quesuon, can a ne- 


The Supreme Court and Dred Scott 





nations. We must inquire who, at that time, were recog- 
nized as the people or citizens of a State, whose rights and 
liberties had been outraged by the English Government, 


and who declared their independence and assumed the 


powers of Government to defend their rights by force of 
arms. 

* In the opinion of the court, the legislation and histories 
of the times, and the language used in the Declaration of 
Independence, show that neither the class of persons who 
had been imported as slaves, nor their descendants, whether 


2 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
| Mr.G ooch 


| tion of the United States, citizens—yea 


they had become free or not, were then acknowledged asa | 


part of the people, nor intended to be included in the gen- 
eral words used in that memorable instrument. 

“Tt is difficult at this day to realize the state of publie 
opinion in relation to that unfortunate race which prevailed 
in the civilized and enlightened portions of the world at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence,and when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was framed and adopted. But 
the public history of every European nation displays it ina 


| manner too plain to be mistaken. 


* They had, for more than a century before, been re- 


| garded as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race, either in social or political | 


relations ; and so far inferior that they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect; and that the negro 
might justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his ben- 
efit. Ile was bought and sold, and treated as an ordinary 
article of merchandise and traffic, whenever a profit could 
be made by it. This opinion was, at that time, fixed and 
universal in the civilized portion of the white race. It was 


| regarded asan axiomin morals as well as in politics, which 


no one thought of disputing, or supposed to be open to dis- 
pute ; and men in every grade and position in society daily 


| and habitually acted upon it in their private pursuits, as 


gro be a citizen within the meaning of the Con- | 


stitution of the United States? The Supreme 


Court said that this question was before it for de- | 


cision, 
Missouri compromise could not be involved in 
this question. The opinion of the court upon 
tifis question is given in these words: 


* And, upon a full and careful consideration of the sub- 
ject, the cour. is of opinion that, upon the tacts stated in 


Of course, the constitutionality of the | 


the plea in abatement, Dred Scott was nota citizen of Mis- | 


souri within the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States, and not entitled as such to sue in its courts; and, 
consequently, that the circuit court had no jurisdiction of 
the case, and that the judgment, on the plea in abatement, 
is erroneous.”’ 

Now, as there is only one thing that a court, 
however “ peculiar or bimited its jurisdiction”? may 
be, can do with a case over which it decides that 
it has no jurisdiction, (viz: dismiss it,) it would 


seem thatan order to thateffect from the Supreme | 


Court to the circuit court was all that was need- 
ful to forever end the case of Dred Scott and Sand- 
ford in the Federal courts. 

And had the Supreme Court in this case ad- 
hered to the principle which it decided in Carroll 
vs. Carroll, and ended this case, when it had de- 
cided all that it had the right or power to decide 
in relation to these parties, I should then have 
turned my attention to the opinion of the court on 


this point, and devoted my hour to the considera- | 


tion of some of the well-settled principles of law, 
and well and commonly-known facts of history, 
which had been ignored or denied, in order to 


reach the conclusion that a negro cannot be a cit- | 
And I must now ask | 


izen of the United States. 
the attention of the committee for a moment to 
an extract from the opinion of the court on this 
point: 

* Tt becomes necessary, therefore, to determine who were 
citizens of the several States when the Constitution wus 
adopted. 
Governments and institutions of the thirteen colonies when 
they separated from Great Britain, and formed new sover- 
eignties, and took their places in the family of independent 


And, in order to do this, we must recur to the | 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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| 
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| of the Constitution of the United States. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





well as in matters of public concern, without doubting for 
a moment the correctness of this opinion. 

** And in no nation was this opinion more firmly fixed or 
more uniformly acted upon than by the English Government 
and English people.”? 


i will also ask the attention of the committee 
to the opinion of Lord Mansfield in the celebrated 
Sommerset case: 

** The state of slavery is of such a nature that it is inea- 
pable of being introduced on any reasons, moral or politi- 
cal; but only positive law, which preserves its force long 
alter the reasons, occasions, and time itself, from whence 
it was created, is erased from memory. Ttis so odious, 
that nothing can be suffered to support it but positive law. 
Whatever inconveniences, theretore, may follow from a 
decision, [ cannot say this case is allowed or approved by 
the law of England, and therefore the black must be dis- 
charged.” 


After having listened to the extratt which I 
have just read from the opinion of the court in 


the Dred Scott case, you would hardly have ex- | 


pected to find such language and such opinions in 
the decision of an English court, made more than 
four years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—more than fifteen years before the adoption 
This 
decision was made in 1772; and from that day to 
the present no man has trod the soil, or breathed 
the air of England, without experiencing God’s 
noblest gift to man—freedom. Mr. Hargrave, in 
opening this case, says: 

“The air of England is deemed too pure for slaves to 
breathe in it. The laws, the genius, and spirit of our con- 
stitution, forbid the approach of slavery ; will not suffer its 
existence here.”? 

Even the counsel for the claimant of the slave, 
Mr. Dunning, in contending for the right to hold 
slaves in England, felt that he was opposing the 
popular will, and rested his case, not on its right 
or justice, but solely on what he contended to be 
the law. He says: 

“For myself, I would not be understood to intimate a 
wish in favor of slavery, by any means; nor, on the other 
side, to be the supposed maintainer of an opinion contrary 
to my own judgment. [am bound by my duty to maintain 
those arguments which are most usetul to Captain Knowles, 
the claimant of the slave, as far as consistent with truth. 
And if his conduct has been agreeable to the laws through- 
out, | am under a further indispensable duty to support it.” 

Such was the public sentiment of England on 
that question at that time, that even the counsel 
for the claimant of the slave felt called upon to 


disclaim any wish in favor of slavery, and apol- | 


ogize for the position he occupied. 
The Supreme Court of the United States did 


not remember, or, rather, remembered to forget, 


the decision in this case, the opinions therein 
expressed by court and counsel, and the authori- 
ties referred to and cited, all bearing directly on 
the question which it was then considering, both 
historically and judicially. But, strange as this 
may seem, it sinks into insignificance when we 
remember that it is a matter both of law and his- 
tory, that in five of the thirteen original States, 
viz: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and North Carolina, negroes, de- 
scendants of African slaves, were, at the time of 
the ratification of the Articles of Confederation, 
and at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 





| of the provisions of the Constitution, | 


| tened. 
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> More. i 
they possessed the other necessary qualification, 7 
were voters, on the same terms as other ities, " 
and many of them might, and mrobably did i 
for this very Constitution ie whieh ae 
ing to the construction of the Supreme - 
given in those parts of the opinion I hay, 
they were entitled to ‘* no rights which the whit 
man was bound to respect.’”? And this ty 
sion was reached, not by the constructi: = 


Court, 


» read 
read, 


mn of any 
' S ut by such 
monstrous perversions of history and law » 


- ; ; 8 ar 
found in the extract to which you have : 


And yet we are told here, day a. 


and month after month, that this Opinion, which 
would forever deprive of all the rights and cin 
leges of American citizens a whole race of mo, 
whose ancestors lived in the country at the Ma 
time of, and before the Revolution, varticipated 
in the battles which secured our selenendt 
voted for the adoption of the institutions wnder 
which we live, is a decision of the Supreme Cou, 
of the United States, and that no good citizey w; 
question its correctness, or fail tu adopt its dye. 
trine as the rule for his guidance in deciding »)) 

uestions affecting the rights of the black rac. 

‘hata negro cannot be a citizen, within the meay. 
ing of the Constitution of the United States; tha: 
he has no rights which a white man is bound jp 
respect; that he may, justly and lawfully, be po. 
duced to slavery, for the white man’s beneg; 
have come to be political and judicial truths, j; 
the contemplation of which the modern Democra; 
finds his richest consolation. 

Mr. Chairman, when I read this opinion—it 
purports to be the opinion of the court—it seems 
to me that, by some strange mistake, the argy. 
ment of some astute attorney, especially distin. 
guished for his ability to ignore and reject all law 
and fact which make against him, has been sy). 
stituted for the opinion of the court, and is being 
used to impose upon the people. It has all tly 
characteristics of the argument of the lawyer, 
made without law or fact, and against law and 
fact; not one characteristic of the opinion of the 
impartial judge. 

I regard that opinion, sir, as one of the most 


nee, 


1 
Al 


| direct and positive falsifications of the well-known 
| facts of history to be found in the English |an- 
| guage, and the greatest libel upon the men who 


| be offered to abolish this lamentable evil. 


framed the institutions under which we live, ever 
published to the world. Had such opinious ot 
intentions been imputed to those men whilst liv- 
ing, they would have repudiated them with scom 
and contempt. 

But these assertions of the Supreme Court, as 
to the opinions and intentions of the signers of the 


|| Declaration of Independence and framers of the 
| Constitution of the United States, can never touch 


or tarnish their reputation, or deceive their de- 
scendants. They ham, almost without excep- 
tion, placed themselves on record as hostile to 
American slavery. Patrick Henry expressed the 
opinion and wish of the men of that ume, when, 


| eighty years ago, he said: 


‘¢] believe a time will come when an opportunity wil 
Everything we 
can do is to improve it, if it happens in our day ; if not, let 


| us transmit to our descendants, together with our slaves, 4 





pity for their unhappy lot, and our abhorrence of slavery.” 

I might quote, from the writings of almost 
every distinguished man of that time, language 
equally strong in condemnation of slavery, and 
earnest in the wish for its abolition; but it 1s s° 
familiar, that every man recalls it almost without 
an effort of the memory. These men had done 
and suffered for their country, and the cause 0! 
human liberty, the noblest things the world’s his- 
tory has yet recorded. Slavery was at that time 
an existing fact in most of the States, for whieh 
these men were not directly responsible. ‘They 
laid the foundations of the Federal Government 
on the fundamental principles of man’s right © 
freedom and ability for self-government. Instead 
of making, or intending to make, a Governmen 
which should provide for the existence of and be 
responsible for slavery, they recognized its exist 
ence a as necessity compelled, and would not 
permit the term slave or slavery to have a place 
in the Constitution, hoping and believing that the 
great principle of man’s right to freedom, = 
which all the institutions they were then making 
rested, would effectually and forever abolish it 
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_.).Jand. With what surprise and indigna- | 
«ould these men have listened to the an- 
5 “e ment that, when seventy or eighty years 
wy passed away, the judges of the court which || 
‘ay were then establishing, as the highest tri- || 
af in the land, would proclaim to the world || 
‘ar under that Constitution, the black man had 
so rights which the white man was bound to re- | 
spect, put might justly and lawfully be reduced | 
slavery, for the white man *s benefit, and held 
at slave, in every inch of the territory over 
which the United States had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. These men had done one generation s work, 
and, when they left it to their children to free the 
iand from the evils of African slavery, they felt | 
thot they were asking of them no more than such | 
fathers had the right toask of children for whom 
shoy had provided such an inheritance, We have 
received and enjoyed the inheritance, but the 
wishes of the fathers we have neglected and dis- 
recarded. Let us not add to our ingratitude by 
atempting to blacken their memories. ; 
~ But the Supreme Court says thatthe question 
os to the jurisdiction of the circuit court is pre- 
conted on the face of the bill of exceptions taken | 
by the plaintiff at the trial; and that therefore, 
when that court found Dred Scott to bea slave, 
jich it did, as aslave cannot be a citizen, it then 
became the duty of that court to dismiss the case 
for want of jurisdiction, notwithstanding its pre- 
yjous decision, on the plea in abatement, that the 
court had jurisdiction ;and that this wasa new and 
second error, Which it was the duty of the court | 
to examine and correct. 
Mr. Justice Curtis says that: 
“Since the decision of this [the Supreme] Court, in Liv- 
estones. Story, (11 Peters, p. 351) the law has been well 


f 


i 





; ited that, When the declaration or bill contains the ne- 
eessary averments of citizenship, this court cannot look at 
the record, to see whether those averments are true, except 
so far as they are put in issue by plea to the jurisdiction.”’ 


The question of jurisdiction of the circuit court 
had been raised by the pleadings, and decided; 
and, having been once raised and settled, could 
notbe again raised in the same trial. There would 
never be an end of a case, if a question, which 
had been once raised and decided, in its progress, | 
could be raised again and again, whenever either 
of the parties might offer to produce testimony 
bearing upon it. Whenever a party in the trial 
of acause, by plea in abatement or otherwise, 
raises a question, the court understands that he is 
ready to offer all his proofs, be heard, and re- || 
ceive the judgmentof the court. Itis as necessary 
that there should be a final determination of the 
questions raised in the progress of the trial, as it 
is that there should be a final determination of 
the case when it has been finished. If the de- 
fendant relied upon the facts stated in the bill of 
exceptions to show that the circuit court had not 
jurisdiction, he should have set them forth in his 
plea in abatement, and he would then have had 
the benefit of them in the decision on that plea. 
As he did not deem it advisable to do so, he could 
afterwards use them only as affecting the merits. 
Had the judgment of the circuit court, on the plea 
In abatement, been correct, its judgment for the | 
defendant would not have been erroneous, even 
if the facts set forth in the bill of exceptions did 
show that it had not jurisdiction; and the only 
error of the circuit court, as to jurisdiction, if any, 
is to be found in its judgment on the plea in abate- 
ment. 

It is of course true, that, if the judgment on the 
plea in abatement is erroneous, the judgment on 
the merits in favor of the defendant, and every- 
thing done in the case after the decision on the 
plea in abatement, is also erroneous; but it is so 
hot because of.any new or second error subse- 
quently made, but because of the error in the 
Judgment on the plea in abatement, which affects 
and renders erroneous all subsequent proceedings. 
And the decision of the Supreme Court, that the 
judgment of the circuit court on the plea in 
abatement was erroneous, and its mandate to the 
“ircuit court to dismiss the case for want of ju- 
nisdiction, would necefsarily vacate all proceed- 
Ings of the circuit court after the judgment on 
the plea in abatement. But the Supreme Court | 
— in this opinion, that the want of jurisdiction | 
aha, pear on the record without any plea in | 

‘tement, and then refers to cases where it ap- |! 
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peared by the record that the court had no juris- 
diction of the subject-matter, and cites cases in 


which the declarations did not contain the neces- 
| Sary averments of citizenship, to show jurisdic- || 


tion. 


No one will question that the court is bound, 


in such cases, to take notice of want of jurisdic- 
tion at any stage. But such cases furnish no 
authority for the action of the court in this case. 
And when the Supreme Court of the United States 
attempts to sustain its action by precedent, and 


the cases cited and referred to fail altogether todo | 


so, I suppose that it is but fair to conclude that 
precedents are not to be found, especially if the 
attempt is made after a dissenting judge has cited 
the authorities which establish the opposite doc- 
trine. 


The careful reader of the opinion of the | 
court In this case, and the dissenting opinion of | 
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verdict and judgment in his favor; that on a writ of error to 
the Supreme Court, the judgment below was reversed, and 
the same remanded to the circuit court, Where it has been 
continued ‘o await the decision of this case.”’ 


It is wholly unnecessary to refer to that part 
of the agreed statement of fact which relates to 


| the wife and children: first, because the court dis- 


missed the case, for the reason that 1t found Dred 
Scott to be a slave, and, therefore, not a eitizen; 
second, because, being a slave, he could not hold 
the legal relation of husband or father; and, con- 
sequently, nothing was or could have been decided 
as to the rights or status of the alleged wife and 
children. And, for the purpose for which I am 


| considering it, and for all other purposes, they 


Mr. Justice Curtis, is almost made to believe that | 
the opinion of the court was prepared with es- | 
— reference to the — taken by Mr. | 


Justice Curtis, and for t 


1e purpose of dissenting | 


from them. The internal evidences go far to give | 


credulity to the report that the opinion of the 
court was revised after it had been read from the 
bench, and after the dissenting. opinion of Mr. 
Justice Curtis had been placed on file. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is immaterial to the pur- 


ose for which I am principally considering this | 
I 


case, whether the effect of the conclusion of the 


Supreme Court, that the facts stated in the bill | 


of exceptions showed Dred Scott to be a slave, | 


should be to dismiss the case, or affirm the judg- 
ment of the circuit court in favor of the defend- 
ant. 
Court did decide, on the facts stated, that Dred 


Missouri compromise as prohibited slavery in the 
Territory was unconstitutional and void. I pro- 
pose now to inquire whether it was necessary for 
the court to pass upon the constitutionality of the 


In this opinion seven of the | 
| judgesconcurred, two dissented, and sixexpressed | 
| or concurred in the opinion that so much of the 


Whichever way that may be, the Supreme | 


Missouri compromise, in order to make the de- | 


cision which it did make in 
Scott. 

And lest some of the worshipers of this de- 
cision should be shocked at such an inquiry, let 
me state that this case had been once tried before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and, 
although the argument had been pressed at the 
bar, that that act was unconstitutional, still the 


relation to Dred 


court did not deem it necessary to adjudicate upon | 


it, and the opinion of the court was agreed upon, || 
and reduced to writing, without an allusion to that | 


question, and may now be found among the opin- 
ions of the judges, still bearing indubitable marks 


| of having been prepared as and for the opinion 


of the court. And it was not until two of the 
judges dissented from the opinion of the majority 
of the court, that Dred Scott was a slave, and pro- 
posed to —— their opinions, that the majority 
felt it to be necessary to express opinions In re- 
lation to the constitutionality of the Missouri 
compromise. 

It was then that the court ordered the case to be 
reargued, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
it could be made to appear that that act was un- 
constitutional; and even then three of the same 
judges were unable to concur in the opinion that 
that act was unconstitutional. The agreed state- 
ment of fact, so far as it relates to Dred Scett, is 
as follows: 

“In the year 1834, the plaintiff was a negro slave belong- 


United States. In that year, 1834, said Dr. Emerson took 
the plaintiff from the State of Missouri to the military post 
at Rock Island, in the State of Mlinois, and held him there 
as a slave until the month of April or May, 1836. 


| ing to Dr. Emerson, who was a surgeon in the Army of the | 


At the | 


time last mentioned, said Dr. Emerson removed the plaintiff | 


from said military post at hock [sland to the military post 
at Fort Snelling, situate on the west bank of the Mississippi 
river, in the territory known as Upper Louisiana, acquired 
by the United States of France, and situate north of the lati- 
tude of 36° 30/ north, and north of the State of Missouri. 
Said Dr. Emerson heid the plaintiff in slavery at Fort Snel- 
ling from said last- mentioned date until the year 1838. 

“In the year 1836, the plaintiff, at said Fort Snelling, with 
the consent of said Dr. Emerson, who then claimed to be his 
master und owner, married. 

“ Before the commencement of this suit, said Dr. Emerson 


sold and conveyed the plaintiff to the defendantas aslave, | 


and the defendant has ever since claimed to hold him as a 
slave. 


“It is agreed that Dred Scott brought suit for his freedom 














| tory, and it is wholl 


in the circuit court of St. Louis county; that there was a !! 


may be regarded as wholly out of the case. 
Now, as this case had been decided by tho 

supreme court of Missouri, let us consider the 

grounds on which that court rests its decision: 


‘¢'T# States of this Union, although associated for some 
purposes of government, yet, in relation to their municipal 
concerns, have always been regarded as foreign to each 
other. ‘The courts of one State do not take judicial notice 
of the laws of other States. They, when it is necessary 
to be shown what they are, must be proved like other facts. 
So of the laws of the United States, enacted for the mere 
purpose of governing a Territory. These laws have no force 
in the States of the Union; they are local, and relate to the 
municipal affairs of the Territory.’ ™ . . ° 
“¢ Their etfectis confined within its limits, and beyond those 
limits they have no more effect, in any State, than the mu- 
nicipal laws of one State would have in any other State.” 
* * « ® “ Every State has the right of determ- 
ining how far, in a spirit of comity, it will respect the 
laws of other States. Those laws have no intrinsic right 
to be enforced beyond the limits of the State for which they 
were enacted. The respect allowed them will depend al- 
together on their conformity to the policy of our institu- 
tions. No State is bound to carry into effect enactments 
conceived in aspirit hostile to that which pervades her own 
laws.”? . * * * * * * * o 

“It is a humiliating spectacle to see the courts of a 
State confiscating the property of her own citizens by the 
command of foreign law. If Scott is freed, by what means 
Will it be effected, but by the constitution of the State of 
Illinois, or the territorial laws of the United States? New, 
what principle requires the interference of this court? Are 
not those governments capable of entorcing their own laws ? 


| and if they are not, are we concerned that such laws 
| should be enforced, and that, too, at the cost of our own 
| citizens? 


States, in which an absolute prohibition of sla- 
very prevails, maintain that if a slave, with the consent of 
his master, touch their soil, he thereby becomes free. The 
prohibition in the act commonly called the Missouri com- 
promise is absolute.”’ 7 . : s ‘* Now, are 
we prepared to say thatwe shall suffer those laws to be en- 
forced in our courts? On almost threesides, the State of 
Missouri is surrounded by free soil. If one of our slaves 
touch that soil, with his master’s assent, he becomes enti- 
tied to his freedom. If a master sends his slave to hunt 
his horses orcattle beyond the boundary, shall he thereby be 
liberated? But our courts, it is said, will not go so far. If 
not go the entire length, why go at all? The obligation to 
enforce to the proper degree is as obligatory as to enforce to 
any degree. Slavery is introduced by a continuance in the 
‘Territory for six hours as well as for twelve months; and 
so far as our laws are concerned, the offense is as great in 
the one case as in the other. Laws operate only within 
the territory of the State for which they are made, and, by 
enforcing them here, we, contrary to all principle, give 
them an extra-territorial effect.”°—15 Missouri Reports. 


Here we find that this court decided that Scott 


| was still a slave, not because the laws of the Ter- 


ritory and the laws of I}linois did not entitle him 
to his freedom whilst he remained in the Territory 
and in that State, but because the State of Mis- 


| souri would not recognize or give any force or 


effect to those laws. According to this decision, 
the master may take his slaves from the State of 


| Missouri into every country and under the juris- 


diction of every Government on earth—still his 
status as free or slave is not changed thereby, 
when he is again brought into the State of Mis- 
souri. The Supreme Court of the United States 
says that the question of Dred Scott’s right to 
freedom must be determined by the laws of Mis- 
souri as interpreted by her courts, and states the 
case thus: 

“As Scott was a slave when taken into the State of Lli- 


| nois by his owner, and was there held as such, and brought 
|| back in that character, bis status, as free or slave, depended 


on the laws of Missouri, and not of Lilinois.’’ 


Now, if his status as free or slave depended 
wholly upon the laws of Missouri, and not at all 
upon the laws of Illinois, notwithstanding his 


| previous residence of two years in Illinois, for the 


same reason his status as free or slave depended 
wholly upon the laws of Missours, and not at all 
upon the laws of the Territory, notwithstanding 
his previous residence of two years in the Terri- 
immaterial to the decision 
of this case, what the laws of Illinois and the 
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Territory in regard to the existence of slavery 
were. The supreme court of Missour! says: 

‘ Laws operate only within the territory of the State for 
which they were made; and, by enforcing them here, we, 
contrary to all principle, give them an extra-territorial ef 
fect.” 

And, therefore, that court decided that it would 
not regard them at all in the decision of the case 
of Dred Scott. Now, if the laws of Illinois and 
the Territory were not considered at all in the de- | 
cision of this case by the supreme court of Mis- | 
souri, and in the opinion of the Supreme Court | 
of the United States, the status of Scott as free or 
slave depended wholly upon the laws of Mis- 
souri, as interpreted by her highest court, on 
what principle and for what reason did it become 
necessary for the Supreme Court of the United 
States to inquire or decide as to the constitution- 
ality of the Missouri compromise? If they had 
found that act to be constitational, would they 
have found Dred Scott to be afree man? Would 
it have made the slightest difference in their de- 
cision of the case? Does not the Supreme Court 


of the United States substantially say this is a || 


question which the laws of Missouri, interpreted 
by her courts, must settle; and as her courts de- 
cide the question, so it must be, no matter whether 


that court has given to this and similar questions | 


the same decisions which this court would have 
riven, had the question been before it for decision 
as an original question, without its being bound 
by any adjudication of Missouri? Does not that 
court rest its decision on the ground that it was 
enough for it to know that by the laws of Mis- 
sourt, interpreted by her courts, Dred Scott was 
a slave, no matter into what countries or under | 
the jurisdiction of what Governments he had been 
taken by his master; no matter what acts his mas- 
ter had done to him, or permitted him to do, in- 
consistent with his right to hold him as a slave; 
no matter that his master had consented to his 
contracting marriage—a relation that none buta 
free man can assume—the laws of Missouri, in- 
terpreted by her courts, make him a slave, and 
that court had no right or power to decide other- 
wise. Whatever may be said as to the correct- 
ness of these positions, no man will question or 
deny that they are the positions taken in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
And now I ask again, on what principle and for 
what reason did it become necessary for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to decide as to 
the constitutionality of the Missouri compro- 
mises: 

Again: it will be remembered, that whilst the 
supreme court of Missouri denied that the laws 
of Hlinois or the Territory prohibiting slavery 
had any force or effect in Missouri, still it did 
not deny or question the constitutionality of the 
Missouri compromise. That court admitted the 
constitutionality of the Missouri compromise, 
and found Dred Scott to be a slave under the laws 
of Missouri. Six of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States expressed the opinion 
that thatact was unconstitutional, and found Dred 
Scott to be a slave under the laws of Missouri; 
and say that they did so because they could not 
go behind or question the interpretation which 
the supreme court of Missouri had given to her 
laws, in this and similar cases; because it was a 
question the decision of which belonged to the 
courts of Missouri, and not to the courts of the 
United States. And here we see that the Mis- | 
sourl compromise was, in the opinion of the su- 
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roll, binding on themselves and all inferior tribu- 
nals, they had no right or power to do. 
And now that we have seen that this case did 


not call for the expression of any opinion as to | 
the constitutionality of the Missouri compromise, | 


and that the court had no right or power to make 
any decision in relation to it, the question at once 
presents itself, why did the Supreme Court of the 
United States—or, rather, six of its judges—give 
opinions on the constitutionality of the Missouri 
compromise, in the decision of this case? I might 


find an answer to this question outside of the re- 


corded opinions of the judges, satisfactory to my- 
self, and alarge portion of the people of the coun- 


try; butas I find in their recorded opinions an 
answer, I will ask the attenuion of the committee, || 
| and the people of the country, to the reason there 


assigned. Mr. Justice Wayne says: 

**'T’'he case involves private rights of value, and constitu 
tional principles of the highest importance, about which 
there had become such a difference of opinion, that the 
peace and harmony of the country required the setudement 
ot them by judicial decision.”’ 


We have already seen that the private rights 


| could be settled without any decision of this ques- 


tion. It was the peace and harmony of the coun- | 
try, the great political question which the repeal | 


of the Missouri compromise had raised, on the 
one side and the other of which question the peo- 
ple of the whole country had arrayed themselves, 
and proposed to settle by the decision of that final 
arbiter of all political questions in this country, 
the ballot-box, that six of these judges felt called 
upon to decide, in the adjudication of this case. 
$y some strange delusion, they seemed to con- 
sider themselves authorized to dictate to the peo- 
ple what political questions they might discuss 
and decide, and to take from them such other ques- 
tions as would, in their judgment, disturb the 


peaceand harmony of the country. ‘They scemed | 
to foresee and feel the force and power of the dif- | 


ferent contending political opinions in the land, 


| and also the inability and weakness of the incom- 


preme court of Missouri, constitutional, and Dred || 


Scotia slave. It was,in the opinion of six of the | 


judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, | 


unconstitutional, and Dred Scottaslave. Itcould 
be decided cither way without affecting in the 
slightest degree the rights in question between 
Dred Scott and Sandford, and therefore could not | 
be decided at all in the adjudication of that case. | 


The case did not call for the expression of any | 


opinion on that question, and therefore any opin- 
ion expressed cannot be relied upon as binding 
authority, and could not, even if all the judges 
had concurred in the opinion. And if the judges 
who gave expression to this opinion intended that 
it should be a decision of the question, then they 


stand convicted of attempting to do that which, | 


by their own rule, laid down in Carroll vs. Car- 





ing Administration, and felt called upon to place | 
hands of the man who was to administer | 


in the 
the Government for the coming four years a prop 
on which to rest his feeble and tottering policy of 
slavery extension. He has relied upon it witha 
blind devotion, and, during his whole term of 
office, scarcely sent to Congress a message, with- 
out communicating to us that the Supreme Court 
had decreed all the Territories to be forever open 
to slavery—evidently, to him, a pleasing fact. 
Whether this opinion of the six judges of the Su- 
preme Courthasstrengthened his Administration, 


or afforded essential aid to the extension of sla- | 


very, the sequel will demonstrate. 


Mr. Chairman, it will be an unfortunate day | 


for the reputation of the Supreme Court, as well 


as for the country, when that court shall feel itself | 


called upon or authorized to turn aside from its 
true and well-defined sphere of action, to give aid 


and comfort to the action or doctrine of any po- | 
litical party; when it shall feel it to be its duty or | 
privilege to ingraftupon its decisions approval or | 


condemnation of political platforms already made, 
or furnish, for those not fully completed, such 
plank as political conventions have not been able 
to agree upon. : 

It is a significant fact, that nearly or quite one 
half of the people of this country, immediately 
upon the promulgation of the opinions in the Dred 
Scott case, cried out in indignation at the action 
of that court, after having bowed in silent obedi- 
ence to its decisions for more than seventy years. 
Was it because it was,as we were told by a Dem- 
ocrat the other day, a lightning-flash shot from 


the judicial bench into one of the great political | 


parties of the land? I know that there are at the 
present time those who wish to make the Supreme 


Court of the United States the repository and dis- | 


penser of the lightning which is to strike down 
not only those who appear as parties in the court, 
and bring themselves within its legitimate power, 
but the “ legions’’ of the people, in the exercise 
of those great rights, powers, and duties, which 
they have not received from man, and cannot be 
divested of by man. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has the power to break down or destroy the 
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Hever 


te 


try 


rights and liberties of the people of this coyy 
It can break down and destroy its own jy...) 
power, influence, and high position, in thy o.. 
mation of the people; but the rights and |jhern.,. 
of the people, never. It can decide the rights ; 
 indivicwal litigants before it; but it can poy. 
promulgate from the bench decisions of POlitica! 
questions in which the people will acquies = 
The people of this country know their pol, 
and when any branch of the Government oxi 
| utive, legislative, or judicial, shall attempt to ; e 
croach upon them, it will soon be made r 
that its power is limited and defined, and eay j,, 
exercised only within proper limits. Why js ;. 
sir, that that high tribunal, the Supreme Coyn’ 
has held such an exalted place in the estimay;.. 
| of the people that they start back with hop 
from its first act showing a departure frop 
line of duty? Simply because that court, by jig 
wisdom, integrity, and impartiality, for jpop: 
than seventy years, had caused the peopl 
almost believe it infallible. But, sir, whilst oop. 
fidence is a plant of slow growth, it may | 
uprooted in an hour, so that root, stock, bra; 
or leaf, shall never be seen more. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Curry,] in the speech to which I have ‘ted 
| fore referred, says: ; 

‘The proposition of the Senator from New York, yy; 
SEWaRD,] to put the Supreme Courton the side of free, m 


|| is fearfully admonitory of the influence of popular exejip. 
ment on the judiciary.’’ 


ver 


rights: 


to fi e| 


Orror 


1 ihe 


he 


Maly 


And other gentlemen have used language which 
carried with it the implication that the Repy 
|| can party wished some change or revision of | 
powers or duties of this court. IT, sir, know of 
no man in the Republican party who wishes any 
change or revision of the powers or duties whieh 
the Constitution of the United States has eop- 
ferred on that tribunal. Men of all parties, and 
even the judges themselves, feel that some legis. 
lation is necessary to equalize and facilitate | 
business of the court. When the Senator troy 
New York spoke of putting that court on : 
side of freedom, he simply recognized a fact w! 
many seem to forget. Vacancies sometimes 
eur on that bench, which must be filled byt) 
proper constitutional authority. And it is | 
theory of our Government, that the will of t 
people (some men term it ‘influence of popular 
excitement’’) is supreme, and that there is no 
branch of the Government, executive, legislative, 
or judicial, which they cannot in time, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, reach and control. It may 
require a longer or a shorter time; but we were 
told the other day, and truly, that a decade,a 
|) century, was but a span ina nation’s history 

The Senator from New York has been guilty 
of believing and saying that he was willing to 
trust the people, present and to come, to pla . 
office those who would appoint, as judges of the 
Supreme Court, men who would correct any and 
all errors of their predecessors on the bench. | 
know that at the present day the man who has 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity of the peo- 

le, and their ability for actual self-government, 
1as come to be regarded in some quarters as 80 
great a fanatic that he must not ask the peop! 
to have any confidence in him. 

Sir, eight of the nine judges of that court are 
known, or fully believed to be, to-day, in full com- 
union with the Democratic party and its leading 
| politicians. Ihave no doubt that if a Republican 

Prelidont were called upon to nominate a man lor 
that bench, he would select from the men of te 
|| country one who is not committed to the Demo- 
cratic party. But, sir, I hope that the day w!! 
never come when the Republican party, oF “'Y 
other party, shall again have eight of the mine 
| judges of that court. : 
Mr. Chairman, the question of slavery ™ 
| Territories of the United States is not an adjudi- 
cated one, and is not so regarded by the ar 
| of the country. The Republican party do not so 
regard it. The Democratic party do not so set 
it. The resolutions which were presented by the 
majority and minority of the committee on ae 
lutions in the convention at Charleston, only thre 
or four days ago, show the differences of nae 
on this question in the Democratic party. \ = 
i! seventeen of the committee were ready to resolv" 
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, question adjudicated, fifteen of the committee 
~ ported to the convention the following resolu- 
aie inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in the 

nocratic party as to the nature and extent of the powers 
p "Territorial Legislature, and as to the powers and duties 
ol Congr ss, under the Constitution of the t nited States, 
or» institution of slavery within the Territories : 
Toe ved, ‘That the Democratic party will abide by the 

jon of the Supreme Court of the United States over 
jnstitution of slavery within the Territories.” 

There are indeed differences of opinion on this 
sestion in the Democratic party. The southern 
Fon of the party say that the Supreme Court 
; already decided that all the Territories are 
sever open to slavery. The northern portion, 
knowing that the people of the free States will 
never accept such a doctrine from court or con- 
vortion, seek to evade the direct question by the 
-<olution Which I have just quoted, hoping that 
hey may again deceive the people with the cry 

f popular sovereignty. The Republican party 

ond, in the coming election, to refer this ques- 
son to the American people, believing that they 
ve the proper arbiters of all political questions, 
and denying that the Supreme Court has, or can, 
decide the great political questions of the day. 

One poruon of the Democratic party says to the 
wople “this question has been placed beyond your 
each or control by the Supreme Court, and noth- 

«js left for you but to bow in silent obedience 
» its decision;’’ the other portion of the Demo- 
cratic party—the popular sovereignty part, whose 
party cry in the free States has been, ** the people 
of the Territories shall regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way’’—propose to submit 
this question, not to the people of the country or 
the Territories, but to nine judges of the Supreme 
Court, sitting as a board of referees, with power 
tomake a final decision of a political question, 
which the Democratic party has tried toagree upon 
in convention, and failed. a 

If the popular-sovereignty portion of the Dem- 
ocratic party shall eventually prevail, I shall 
watch with some interest to see whether the Su- 
preme Court will consent to sitas referee, to decide 
this question for the Democratic party. Perhaps 
the “peace and harmony ”’ of the party may re- 
quire its settlement by judicial decision. But, for 
the reputation of the court, I hope that it will not 
feel bound to accept. If it does, I hope that it 
will not incorporate its award into a judicial deci- 
sion in which the rights of private parties are ad- 
judicated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let the Democratic party | 
frame the issue as it may, the Republican party 
has the power to submit, and will submit, this | 
question to the people. If the people prefer that 
the Supreme Court, sitting as a court, or as a | 
board of referees, shall decide the great political 
questions of the day, and say to the people, it is 
our province to decide, yours to bow in silent 
obedience to our decrees, they will vote for the 
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men and doctrines of the Democratic party. But || 


if the people shall still think that they are capa- 
ble of self-government, that free institutions and | 
free society are not a failure, they will vote for 
the men who still propose to leave the decision of | 
political questions to the people. 

In conclusion, I will say to the Democratic 
party, frame your platform.as you please; present 
it, with your candidates for office, to the people, 
for acceptance or rejection. We will do the same. 
If we are beaten, we will acquiesce, live in obe- 
dience to the Constitution and the laws, and see 
to it that the Union is preserved. You, by pre- 
senting your candidates and platform of principles 
to the people, for acceptance or rejection, pledge 
yourselves anew to the same course. We intend 
‘oact in good faith, and will not question that you 
intend todo the same. We propose to submit our 
Principles, and the reason for their adoption, to 
‘very portion of the American people where free 
speech is tolerated and the rights of the citizen 
under the Constitution respected. And if we are 
sull excluded from any part of our common coun- 
ry, we have only to say to you, perform your 
‘onstitutional obligations, and we will present the 
principles of our party to the pecple of every State 
in the Union, oa secure for them the support of | 
— or Jess of the voters of every community in | 
" land. We propose to appeal to the reason | 
aud judgment of the people, not to their fears, | 
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prejudices, or passions. We hold that threats are 
poor arguments, and that he who addresses them 
to any portion of the American people fails to 
appreciate his audience 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


| SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. NIXON, 





OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
May 4, 1860. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration House 


bill No. 338, to provide for the payment of outstanding 
Treasury notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the 


| duties on imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. NIXON said: 
Itis my wish, Mr. Chairman, to submit a few 
remarks upon the subject which is now properly 


before the committee. Among the numerous topics | 


which have engaged the attention of the House 
during the present session, not one has been of 
more importance to the whole country, or more 
intimately connected with the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the intelligent constituency which I have 
the honor to represent, than the question of the 
revision of our revenue laws. 


life, causing every department of human industry 
to smile and prosper; imparting activity to labor; 
fair remuneration to every-day toil; and, in its 
proximate and remote results, infusing health, 
strength, and social order into the whole body- 
politic, by elevating the condition of its individual 
members. 

I have no desire, Mr. Chairman, to underrate 
the importance of a full and frank discussion of 
the question of negro slavery. I can readily per- 
ceive that there are times and occasions when an 
American Representative will fall short of the 
faithful discharge of his high trust if he ignores 
that question or fails to meet it. The existence of 
slavery within the Republic is a grave historic 
fact; and the relations which it sustains to the 
General Government, the protection or toleration 
which it enjoys under the Constitution, the in- 
fluence which it exerts upon our social condition 
and our material prosperity, are grave questions 


| to be temperately and thoughtfully considered by 
every man who wishes well to his country’s fu- | 
But these questions have not been legiti- | 


ture. 
mately before us; and, with all deference to the 


| judgment of older men, I cannot but think that 


their discussion thus far has been inopportune, 
uncalled for by any public exigency, and barren 
of all good results. Involving social problems of 


| the greatest magnitude, they have been dwarfed 


into the merest party issues. Rising high up into 
the atmosphere of morals, and stretching far into 
the future, as affecting the destiny of unborn mil- 
lions, they have been used by politicians as fire- 


| brands to enkindle sectional agitation, to intensify 








sectional strife, and to promote sectional triumphs. 
Appeals have been made, not to the intellect and 
reason, but to the narrow prejudices and passions 
of the hour. The influence of such a discussion 
has reached beyond this House. It pervades the 
country, alienating brethren, antagonizing sec- 
tions, and weakening and loosening the very 
bonds of the Union. 

Representing, in part, a loyal and Constitution- 
loving State, and standing, geographically and 
politically, between all extremes, allow me to ap- 
peal to gentlemen here to turn aside for the pres- 
ent from the discussion of these exciting topics, 
and devote the residue of this session to those mat- 
ters of legislation which will develop our great 


| national resources by stimulating our agriculture, 
extending ourcommerce, and invigorating the arm | 


of our manufacturing and mechanicallabor. Let 
us especially apply ourselves to the perfection of 
the bill now before us, and thus, if possible, illus- 


trate the first session of the Thirty-Sixth Con- | 
gress by the passage of the best revenue act which | 


ever claimed the attention of the people’s Repre- 


| sentatives. 
The bill reported by the Committee of Ways | 


and Means, upon its face has a twofold object, | 


each object being in itself a reason and an argu- 


When properly | 
and harmoniously adjusted, a tariff act falls, like | 
| the sunshine, upon every class and condition in 
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ment for the other. The first is to make provision 


| for the payment of the national debt. The second 


is to raise the means of paying it, and, at the same 
time, to provide for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. Incidental to these main purposes, 
the committee has endeavored so to adjust the 
duties upon imports that encouragement and pro- 
tection may be afforded to the various industrial 
interests of the country. These interests are 
now languishing for the want of such discrimi- 
nation; voices of petition and complaint come to 
us daily—not from the large manufacturer oa: 

e 


| but from the humble son of toil—setting forth t 


disastrous effects of the act of 1857 upon the value 
and price of his labor, which is his only capital 
for the comfortable maintenance of his family, and 
the education of his children. 

My first argument will be addressed to the 
power of Congress to pass a revenue act inciden- 
tally protecting our home manufactures. Itseems 
strange how any gentleman at all familiar with the 
history of the country, or with the circumstances 


| under which the convention was called to frame 


our present Constitution, should doubt about this 
power. I may safely assert that it was the want 
of it, under the Articles of Confederation, which 


| led our fathers to first consider the propriety of 
| forming a more perfect union among the States. 


After the close of the revolutionary war, the states- 
men of the times saw, with apprehension and 
alarm, that the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of the country were yearly declining. As 


| an inevitable consequence, agriculture also lan- 


guished,insympathy with manufactures and com- 
merce, for they are all sisters, with indissoluble 
relationships and interests, and flourish or fall 
together. The wealth of the people was largely 
expended in purchasing the manufactures of for- 
eign Governments, imported here in foreign bot- 
toms. The Congress of the Confederation, year 


| after year, importuned the States to some concert 


of action, and the State Legislatures, in the ex- 
ercise of all their functions and powers, endeav- 
ored, in vain, to check or remedy the growin 
evils. Every page of the history of that perio 
reveals the fact that the radical defects of the 
whole system were the want of the necessary 
means of raising a revenue, and the absence of 
power to regulate and control the trade and com- 
merce of the country. 

The convention which met at Annapolis in 1786 
was called to remedy just these defects. Upon 
examining the credentials of the different mem- 
bers, it was ascertained that their functions and 
duties had been limited to the passage of some 
gencral laws concerning the revenue, trade, and 


| commerce of the country, except in the caseof 
| the commissioners from New 


ersey, who had 
been empowered by their appointment ‘to con- 
sider how far a uniform system in their commer- 
cial relations, and other important matters, might 
be necessary to the common interests and perma- 
nent harmony of the several States.’’ As only 
the five central States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Deiaware, and Virginia were rep- 
resented in that convention, it was not deemed 
advisable to attempt any change. But the com- 
missioners united in an address, urging a general 
meeting of all the States in a future convention 
at Philadelphia, and requesting them to adopt the 
idea, suggested by New Jersey, that other mat- 
ters, besides trade and commerce, should be con- 
sidered by the convention. They say that the 
power of regulating trade is of such comprehens- 
ive extent, and will enter so far into the general 
system of the Federal Government, that to give 
it efficiency, and to obviate questions and doubts 
concerning its precise nature and limits, may re- 
quire a corresponding adjustment of other parts 
of the Federal system. 

From such sources and suggestions grew up, 
step by step, the charter of our political faith and 
the fair fabric of our American Union. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Constitu- 
tion, the wise product of their conciliatory labors, 
and ascertain, if possible, what powers were con- 
ferred upon Congress in reference to the trade and 
commerce of the country. In the eighth section 
of article first, Congress is expressly authorized 
‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises,’’ and also ** to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States, and 
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with the Indian tribes. There is no limit in the 


instrument itself to the extent of this power, and || 


it is not confined to any special objects and pur- 
poses. It will not do to asse rt that, as the rimary 
object in conferring this authority upon Congress 
was to se revenue to defray the expenses of 
the Government, there is no legitimate warrant for 
any discrimination whi h has not the revenue di- 
rectly in view. The legislation of Congress, un- 
der the clauses of the Constitution, proves the 
want of logic in such reasoning. If it be uncon- 
stitutional to discriminate in favor of American 
manufactures, then it is unconstitutional to dis- 
criminate in favor of American shipping; and yet, 
since the establishment of the Government, every 
act upon the subject recognizes the principle of 
protecting our American tonnage against foreign 
competition. Why is the whole coastwise trade 
of the country confined to American bottoms? 
Why do our registry laws exclude foreign-built 
vessels from the protection of eur national flag? 
And yet where does the Constitution give to Con- 
ress any authority over tonnage which it has not 
over me rchandise ? 

jut let us see what the men, who framed the 
Constitution understood by this power, * to reg- 
ulat 
n written instrument, its surest interpreters are 
those who drafted it. Uf the master spirits in that 
convention bad felt the necessity of some power 
under the Confederation to protect domestic man- 
ufactures and encourage domestic industry, and 
had ureed the holding of the convention to get this 
grant from the States, is it fair to suppose that 
they afterwards failed to incorperate it somewhere 
in that instrument? But we are not left to con- 
jecture upon the subject. The president of the 
constitutional convention was the first President 
of the United States under the Constituiion. Many 
of thechiefimen, who were instrumental in framing 
that instrument, were also members of the First 
Congres That Cor was organized in the 
city of New York, on the 6th day of April, 1789. 
Lf open the American State Papers, and the first 
printed matter in the first volume on finance, isa 
memorial addressed to that body, on the I1th day 
of April, and signed by upwards of seven hun- 
dred citizens of ** Baltimore town,’’ in Maryland, 
setting forth, with foree and precision, the evils 
to the trade and business of the country since the 
close of the war, which had sail from the 
want of power under the Confederation, to foster 
and protect manufactures, and praying Congress, 
now that the power existed: 


ress 
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»commerce.’’ In ascertaining the meaning of || 
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; 
Your petitioners subjoin a list of such articles as can be 
manutactured in this State, and they are encouraged to 
commend them to your atteution by the reflection that the 
countenance of your honorable body to the useful arts, 
far from injuring other parts of the great political system, 
must eventually operate to the general benetit of the com- 
munity.*? 


The third article printed in the volume isa peti- 


| tion from the master shipwrights of the port of | 
<—- claim that before the Revo- | 


Philadelphia. 


| lution the shipwrights of that city had acquired 


| faithfully as in any part of the world; that as the 


amount of forty-five hundred tons annually, 
besides the repairs of old ships; that the Rev- 
olution had borne more hardly upon them than 
any other class of mechanics, in depriving them 
of two thirds of their former employment; that 
| the British navigation act prevented them from 
| building ships for that nation; and that the Span- 
ish edict of January, 1786, has imposed a heavy 
duty on American-built ships purchased by their 
subjects; and that, under these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, they had waited with anxious expect- 
ation for the sitting of Congress under the new 
Constitution of the United States, firmly relying 





\) ** that every exertion would be used to reinstate 


**'To grant them thataid and assistance which alone can | 


dissipate their just apprehensions and animate them with 
hopes of success in future, by imposing on all foreign arti- 
cles which can be made in America such duties as will 
give a just and decided preterence to their labors, and there- 
By discountenancing that trade which tends so materially 


te injure them and impoverish their country; and which | 


may also, in their consequences, contribute to the discharge of 
th national debt and the due support of the Government.” 
l appeal to my honorable friends, [Messrs. H. 
Winter Davis and Harris,] the able Represent- 
atives upon this floor of that same ** Baltimore 
town,’’ whether, in view of the last sentence, the 
ancestors of their constituency are not fairly 
chargeable with the inauguration of the doctrine, 


now called by some of their children a modern | 


heresy—that in the adjustment of our tariff laws, 
protection is the principal thing, and revenue the 
incident ? 

The next article in the same volume isa similar 
memorial, presented a day or two afterwards from 
the mechanics and manufacturers of the city of 
New York. 
fects upon the business of the country, which had 
resulted from the excessive importation of foreign 
articles, and to their fruitless efforts, under the 


Confederacy, to correct them, they proceed to say: | 


* Your petitioners have long looked forward with anxiety 
to the establishment of a Government, which would have 
power to check the growing evil, and to extend a protect- 
ing hand to the interests of commerce and the arts. Such 
a Government is now established. On the promulgation of 
the Constitution just then commencing its operations, your 
petitioners discovered in its principles the remedy which 
they had so long desired. They embraced it with ‘ardor, 
and have supported it with persevering attachment. They 
view with the highest satisfaction the prospects now open- 
ing and adorning this auspicious period. To your honor- 
able body, the mechanics and manutacturers of New York, 
convineed that, as the united voice of America has fur- 
nished you with the means, so your knowledge of our com- 
mon wants has given you the spirits to unbind our fetters. 


After alluding to the disastrous ef- | 


|, were formerly employed in its various departments, de- 
| * 


so necessary and useful branch. of business as 
nearly as possible upon its former flourishing 
establishment;”’ to effect which, they suggest the 
various discriminations in favor of the American, 


stantially exist in our navigation laws. 

I desire to ask the special attention of the com- 
mittee to the next article published in the same 
volume. It isa petition of the tradesmen and 
manufacturers of the town of Boston, signed by 
committees in behalf of the shipwrights, black- 
smiths, rope-makers, hatters, pewterers, soap- 
boilers and tallow-chandlers, wool-card makers, 
ship-carvers, sail-makers, cabinet-makers, coach- 
makers, tailors, cordwainers, glueand starch-mak- 
ers, brass-founders and coppersmiths, and it ex- 
hibits in so clear alight the points that I am 
attempting to demonstrate, that I will quote largely 
from it. 

The memorialists say that 

“The great decrease of American manufactures and 
almost total stagnation of American ship-building urge us 
to apply to the sovereign Legislature for their assistance to 
promote these important branches, so essential to our na- 
tional wealth and prosperity. It is with regret we observe 
the resources of this country exhausted for foreign luxu- 
ries; our wealth expended for various articles which could 
be manufactured among ourselves; and our navigation sub- 
ject to the most severe restrictions in many foreign ports, 
whereby the extensive branch of American ship-building 
is essentially injured, and a numerous body of citizens, who 


prived of their support and dependence.” * . 


‘Your petitioners need notinform Congress that, on the re- 
vival of our mechanical arts and manufactures depend the 
wealth and prosperity of the northern States; nor can we 
forbear mentioning to your honors that the citizens of these 


obtained till those national purposes are established on a 
permanent and extensive basis by the legislative acts of the 
Federal Government. Unless these important branches are 
supported, we humbly conceive that our agriculture must 
greatly decline, as the impoverished state of our sea-ports 
will eventually lessen the demand for the produce of our 
lands. It would be tedious, should we attempt to enumer- 
ate the variety of articles which could, with the assist- 
ance of Government, be manufactured with advantage 
among ourselves. Your petitioners, however, wish not to 
| deceive Congress by boasting of manufactures which can- 
| not, at present, be carried on to a sufficient degree to an- 
| swer our demands; for which reasons, our applications 
have been wholly confined to the several branches here- 
after mentioned, which are established among us, and 
which, by due encouragement, might be extensively pro- 
|} moted. Your petitioners would further mention to Con- 


|| gress that the encouragement of many of our manufactures 
|| depends on a free importation of certain raw materials. We 


therefore flatter ourselves that the duties imposed on such 
articles as are absolutely necessary to forward our several 
branches will not operate to the injury of the American 
manufacture. 





‘* Your petitioners formerly experienced the patronage of 


| 

the State Legislature, in their act laying duties and prohi- 
bitions on certain articles of manufacture, which encour- 
ages your petitioners to request that heavy duties may be 
| laid on such articles as are manufactured by our own cit- 


izens, humbly conceiving that the impost is not solely con- 


sidered by Congress as an object of revenue, bnt, in its 
operation, intended to exclude such importations, and ulti- 
mately establish these several branches of manufacture 
| among ourselves.”’ 


Such sentiments, thus clearly enunciated, I have 
| rejoiced to hear fittingly reéchoed in the able 


| 
so 


| the reputation of building ships as well and as | 


result of this reputation, they had found constant | 
employment for themselves, their journeymen, | 
and their apprentices, by building ships to the | 


and against the foreign, tonnage, which now sub- | 


States conceive the object of their independence but balf 
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| speech of Boston’s honored Re 
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; presentative, fy, 
Rice,] recently delivered upon this floor. » (Mr 


And how were these memorials receive 
| First Congress? Who, among that galaxy of 
representative statesmen, denounced them as, i 
constitutional? There were Madison of Virsin:. 
Sherman of Connecticut, Patterson of New } 
sey, Butler of South Carolina, Morris of P, a 
sylvania, Langdonof New Hampshire, a) = 
| of lesser or greater note, who had come fresh "ae 
the debates of the constitutional convention to 
ticipate in the organization of the new a 
ment. Surely they understood quite as the 
as some of the modern lights of practical nad 
manship what power the Constitution conferred 
upon Congress to foster and protect the iy a 
trial interests of the country. : acl 
By referring to the Debates of Congress, yw. 
learn that, upon the second day after the or- ne 
ization, Mr. Madison introduced the subjecy o¢ 
the revenue law to the attention of the Committes 
| of the Whole, as ‘*a subject of the vreatest » 
nitude, requiring their first attention and tha. 
| united exertions.”’ It was considered for we, . 
afterwards, day after day, almost to the exclusion 
of every other matter of legislation. Whilst here 
and there a gentleman might raise a question - 
| to the expediency of protecting manufactures and 
the arts, it does not appear to have entered the 
head of asingle member that such a feature inthe 
bill would be against the Constitution. Nay, as 
| if forever toexclude such a thought from the | rain 
of any rational man, they prefaced this first act 
with the following preamble: 


d by that 


i, 
r- 
he 


rd oth: rs 


lag. 


} 
tit 


‘* Whereas, it is necessary for the support of Govern. 

| ment; for the discharge of the debts of the United States 

| and the encouragement and protection of inanufactures, that 

— be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported, 
Lc. 

Ido not assert that such a bill, passed unde 
these circumstances by an almost unanimous vote, 
may not be unconstitutional; but I do say, thet 
the presumption is the ot! r way; and that it is 
passing strange that some ~ne of these distin- 
guished men did not dise»v>y and denounce iis 
objectionable provisions. ‘Lhe same preamble is 
a most appropriate designation of the objects and 
purposes of the tariff bill now under the consid- 
eration of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, let me now invite the attention 
of the committee to the necessity which exists for 
the proposed change. The present national debt 
according to the finance report for the current 
year, amounted, on the 30th of June, 1859, t 
$60,202,777 66, of which upwards of $15,000,000 
existed in the form of Treasury notes, in the 
| hands of individuals. It is now proposed to bor- 
row money for the redemption of these Treasury 
notes, and then to make provision for the gradual 
| payment of the whole debt, by imposing such 
| duties on imports as will produce a revenue sufl- 
cient for the annual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and to leave a surplus to be devoted to its 
reduction. Much has been said, here and else- 
where, of the territorial policy of the present 
Administration. Many complain of its fierce and 
bitter proscription of honest men, in and out o! 
office, who dare indulge in the pride of opimion 
or freedom of speech. Others again deplore the 
wide-spread corruption of the exren morals, re- 
sulting from the abuse of official patronage. Ido 
not.discuss these matters just now, but I am clear 
in the conviction that there is nothing in the finan- 
cial policy of the party in power which should 
commend it to the favorable consideration of the 
country. Whatdo the annual reports of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury exhibit? The Administra 
tion assumed the functions of office on the 4th of 
March, 1857. The first report of the Treasury 
Department shows a balance in the Treasury, 
on the Ist of July, 1857, of $17,710,114 27, and 
an existing public debt of $29,063,386 90. Phe 
next report shows the expenditure of this sur 
plus, and that the debt had been increased» 
$44,910,777 66 on the Ist of July, 1858. jos 
report made to this House for the last fiscal tow 
reveals the alarming fact that the public indedt 
edness on the 30th of June, 1859, had run up % 
460,202,777 66, whilst there remained 1n A 
Treasury, to meet the daily demands upo? as 
Government, only $4,339,275 54. Deductins* o 
sum from the balance in the Treasury on the ls 
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- Tyly, 1857, and adding the difference of | 
4 47(),838 73 to the difference between the debt | 
$e sted in 1857 and 1859, and the result be- | 
og manifest that the public debt has been | 
pased within three years to $44,513,229 49, or 
wn average of $15,000,000 per year. The Ad- 
stration has not only been living from hand 
to mouth, but, like the individual whose daily | 
-nanditures exceed his daily income, it has been || 
compe lied to resort to temporary loans and ex- }| 
ai nts to meet the ordinary demands upon the 
irroasury. More than once the Secretary has | 
on to this House, asking for authority to issue 
Tre asury notes to the amount of $20,000,000, and | 
» than once has Congress been obliged, in 
aka to save the credit of the Government, to au- | 
chorize their issue, and thus to flood the country || 
% th this species of paper currency, to suahenlal 
: . 2 r 
the cofters ofa bankrupt Treasury. ‘The honor- 
able Secretary approaches us again this year, not 
with the request to make some provision for the || 
nermanent redemption of these outstanding Treas- | 
yrv notes; not with the candid confession that the | 
Department is running more wr in debt every | 
year and urging us to Increase our duties upon im- 
norts to meet the growing deficiencies, but witha 
new batch of fallacious estimates, and with the | 
modest suggestion that it will be necessary for | 
Congress to extend the law authorizing the re- 
issue of these * promises to pay’’ of the Govern- 
nent,thatthe estimated expenditures of the Treas- 
ury may be promptly met. If the exigencies of 
ihe public service, and the rigid fulfillment of all 
the obligations of the Government require such | 
an authority to be given, Congress ought not to | 
refuse it; but, at the same time, Is it not our duty, 
as practical statesmen, to make some such ar- 
rangements for their ultimate payment as are pro- 
yided in the bili now before us? 

But when provision has been made for the pay- 
ment of the national debt, our functions as legis® 
lators have not ceased. We have other duties to 
perform; other obligations to discharge. We are 
the Representatives ofa growing country, as yet 
but partially developed: whilst the life of the Asi- 
atic nations is in the sere and yellow leaf, and that | 
of the European has quite passed its meridian, we | 
are yet in the spring-time of ours—full of the flush 
of youth and health; ready for any enterprise; 
quick to adopt any suggestion; but, at the same | 
time, needing the aid of Government, not only in 
stimulating the individual activity of our people, 
but in regulating the laws of our national growth. 
We should take care, in the first place, that the | 
Republic receives no detriment; and then, that 
liberal means are provided for the development of 
ourunrivaled natural resources. Wewant money | 
inthe Treasury. We want it to guard our ex- 
tensive frontiers against the incursions of Indian 
tribes; to facilitate our immense inland and coast- 
wise trade, by the building of light-houses and 
breakwaters, and the improvement of the naviga- | 
tion of our rivers and harbors; to carry the flag 
of the Union into distant seas, for the safety and 
protection of our external commerce; and to pro- 
vide for the support of the veteran soldiers who 
have fought the battles of the country on land and 
water, and illustrated its history with the records 


of their personal prowess and their national hero- | 
isn, 


( 


mi! 








Whilst a careful serutiny is exercised, as to | 
the merits of the different measures demanding 
legislative aid, and a rigid economy is observed | 
inall the expenditures, the people do not, and will 
hot, complain of any appropriations for legitimate 
ovjects. Itis the squandering of the public mon- 
tys upon improper or useless matters—the per- 
version of the beneficence of the Government by 
untrustworthy officials, and the corruption of the 
national morals by bribery in high places and low 
places—that awakens the popuiar indignation and 
renders all classes and parties impatient for a | 
change. Let me illustrate this by a reference to | 
two Important subjects, which nearly affect the | 
Wants and wishes of my immediate constituents, || 
oo reveai the action of the General Government | 
concerning 
Sir, ic elitist Shaiiants of the countr 
have hee ee ne ee 
mo een memorializing Congress, for upwards 
on puty years, for the erection of a breakwater 

0 Crow Shoals, near the northern entrance of i] 
tlaware bay. It is not New Jersey alone, but || 
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Revision of the Tariff—Mr. Nixon. 


all the States engaged in the coasting trade, from 
Maine to Louisiana, which ask for, and needs, 
this great public improvement. The Boards of 
Trade, and the Chambers of Commerce in our 
large commercial cities unite in its recommenda- 
tion. Merchants engaged in the hazards of the 
sea, and humanitarians, weeping over the re- 
mains of shipwrecked sailors, have importuned 
for its erection, until the voice of their importu- 
nity has been lost in the sullen silence of despair. 
If the statistics furnished to me from reliable 
sources be true, I can safely assert, without re- 
ferring to the waste and destruction of human life, 
the value of which to the State and to the house- 
hold no arithmetic can compute, that there has 
been a sufficient loss of material wealth, by ship- 
wreck alone, for the want of this harbor, since it 
was first proposed to erect it, to cover all the costs 
of its construction. And yet the work is delayed 
from year to year, never for the reason that the 
highest interests of the country do not demand 


and require it, but generally upon the ground that | 


there is not enough money in the Teasury to 

meet other necessities and more urgent cases. 
On the other hand, efforts have been made for 

years past to establish and equip efficient life- 


| deceit. 


Ho. or Reps. 


at the mercy of the dishonest one, who grows 
rich upon the profits of fraudulent invoices. The 
extent to which these frauds are cartied is as- 
tounding to those who have taken no pains to 


| inquire into the subject, and it should suggest to 


Congress the duty of attempting to restore mo- 
rality to trade, by removing the temptation to 
I have looked through the statistics of 
Commerce and Navigation for the current year, 


| published under the authority of Congress, and 


have selected certain leading articles as indicating 
the general undervaluation of foreign goods, For 
instance, I find upon page 260, that during the last 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1859, there. were im- 
ported into this country, from France alone, 
2,395,087 gallons of French brandy, with a for- 


| eign valuation of $3,069,179, or about $1 28 per 


saving stations and apparatus upon the coast of || 


New Jersey, the most exposed and dangerous 


upon the Atlantic sea-board. Hundreds and thou- | 


sands of human beings have perished upon that 
shore, who might have been rescued from the 


more prompt in listening to the prayers and peti- 
tions of humanity. The terrific loss of life, espe- 
cially during the season of winter, should have 


| led Congress long ago to the adoption of every 


reasonable expedient suggested by science or 


| humanity to diminish the dangers of shipwreck, 


and to alleviate the sufferings of an ocean life. At 
length appropriations were obtained .by the acts 


| of June 12, 1858, and March 3, 1859, for the pur- 


chase of life-boats, to be used through the surf in 
Atter the lapse 
of more thana year, thismoney has been expended 
in the construction of fifty-four boats, at the cost 
of $250 each; and unless the testimony of experi- 
enced and honest men, personally known to me, 


_ be utterly untrue, not only has this small fund, 


held by the Government as a sacred trust for the 
cause of humanity, been squandered, by paying 
three times as much for building these boats as 
they are reasonably worth, but the boats them- 
selves are entirely inefficient and worthless for the 
purpose for which they were designed. And all 
this was in face of the fact that it was within the 
power of the governmental officers to procure 
Holmes’s self-righting surf and life-boat, which is 
the great invention of the age for the security of 
human life, exposed to the dangers of the surf. 


| angry jaws of death, if the Government had been | 


Thus by non-action in the one case, and by mis- | 


action in the other, the needs of the people lan- 
guish, and their wishes are thwarted. 

If the calculations of practical statesmen, pred- 
icated upon official data and past experience, are 


| reliable, the present bill, if enacted into a law, will 


not only provide for the payment of the existing 
debt, but will furnish the means of supplying the 


gallon; that there were imported, chiefly from 
Holland, 3,145,204 gallons of spirits, distilled from 
foreign grain, with the valuation of $1,465,243, 
or about forty-six cents per gallon. Upon page 
270, I learn that there have been imported 115,874 
gallons of port wine, valued at $88,217, which is 
less than seventy-seven cents per gallon. Now, 
whilst I do not say that these valuations are be- 
low the real worth of these several articles, they 
are certainly more than two thirds less than their 
usual cost; and hence the Government has been 
defrauded by such under-estimates, of two thirds 
of the revenue, which it should have received 


| upon their importation. 


But, pursuing this subject, I find, sir, on page 210, 
that last year there were imported into this coun- 
try, principally from Belgium, 20,143,776 square 
feet of window glass;all of which, by a moderate 
protection, could have been manufactured in the 
idle furnaces within the limits of my own district; 
and this glass, in the foreign market, was valued 


| at $696,586, or at less than three and a half cents 


per square foot. The baneful effects of the ad va- 
lorem tariff of 1846, upon the glass interest may 
be learned from observing that in 1846, the last 


| year under the specific tariff act of 1842, the whole 


amount of the import of the foreign cylinder win- 
dow glass was only 76,260 square feet, which 1s 


| twenty-six thousand five hundred per cent. less 
in quantity than the amount imported last year. 


Then, the glass business was flourishing in all its 
branches, and remunerated both the operative and 
the manufacturer. Now, the furnaces are closed; 


| whole towns deserted; many of the workmen un- 


ever-increasing demands upon the Treasury aris- | 
ing from our national growth and development. | 


Mr. Chairman, permit me now, in conclusion, 
to speak briefly of the advantages which will re- 


sult to the industrial interests by the passage of | 


this bill. These are twofold; one arising from 
the change in the mode of assessing duties upon 
imports, and the other, from the encouragemént 
that it will afford to the diversity and the rewards 
of labor. 

The radical defect of the tariff acts of 1846 and 
1857 is their general recognition of the ad valorem 
system in the imposition of duties. Everybody 


familiar with its practical operation knows that || 


this system yields protection to American labor 


| just when none is required, and affords none 


when it is most needed. Ever fickle and fiuctu- 
ating, it embarrasses the manufacturer by the 
want of steadinessin its operations, and still more 
embarrasses the Government from the uncertainty 
with which it secures a revenue. But these fea- 
tures, bad as they are, are not the worst fea- 
tures of an ad ralorem tariff. It throws wide open 


the door to frauds upon the revenue; placing the | 


employed, and others either compelled to labor at 
starving prices or to resort to other and unknown 
branches of industry for the support of their fam- 
ilies. And although the glass now imported is 
of a larger and better quality, and commands a 
higher price in the foreign market than that im- 
ported under the tariff of 1842, still the foreign 
valuation, when there was no temptation or in- 
terest to under-estimate, averaged about nine cents 
per square foot, whilst the average now is a little 
upwards of three cents per square foot; and thus 
not only under-selling the American manufacturer, 
but defrauding the Government out of nearly two 
thirds of the revenue due upon its importation.* 

The present bill meets the wants of the Treas- 
ury and the Government, by changing from the 
ad valorem to the specific system in all cases where 
the character of the imported article admits of 
change; by enlarging the free list, so as to include 
such of the necessaries of life as cannot be pro- 
duced in this country; and by carefully guarding 
the interests of agriculture—the pricey dente of 
all national wealth—by increasing the line of 
duties upon such of the foreign products of the 
soi] as can be brought into competition with the 
productions of the American farmer. Liberal in 
its design, harmonious in its arrangements, it will 
impart confidence to all the departments of trade 
by its general supervision of their interests, and 
atford the surest certainty of its permanence by 
the moderation of its details. 

It is hardly necessary for me to detain the com- 
mittee with any extended remarks upon the ad- 


| vantages of diversifying the labor of the country. 


\| No nation ever has been, or ever can be, perma- 


nently prosperous without such diversity. Agri- 


|| culture finds, in the progress of manufactures, an 


honest importer, who scorns an undervaluation, | 


ever-increasing demand for its productions. The 








* These facts are ably substantiated by the letter of Rich- 
ards & Brothers to the committee of the Board ot Trade of 
Philadelphia, dated January 10, 1859. 
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36rH Cona....lsr Sess. Mutual Interest of the Farmer and Manufacturer— 


manufactures supply the largest rewards to the |) them that the production of raw materials in the 


exercise of mechanical skill. The mechanic arts 
flourish most in the midst of the amplest devel- 
opment of other industries, and all these, in their 
turn, by their ever-shifung wants and necessities, 
give wings to commerce and furnish profits to com- 
mercial adventures. 
ceive, in our speedy action upon this bill, that we 
desire to foster his interests and increase the de- 


Let the farmer, then, per- || this loss to the producer, diversify the labor of the 


mand for the products of the soil, by multiplying | 


the number of consumers, and enlarging the area 
of his market. 


furnace, to the machine shop, to the glass-house, 
to the cotton mill, and to the manufactory, the 


richestabundance which a bountiful soil could _— 


ply added nothing to their prosperity or wealth, 


| so long as more than one half the value of these 


Let the manufacturer be enabled || 


to summon again to the mine, to the forge, to the || further foresaw that their independence could be 


now unemployed sons of toil, that their hearts, || 


wearied with long waiting, may 
with the pospect of remunerative wages. Let 
the ocean and the inland bay and the river be 
: more whitened with the sails of a busy com- 
merce, thateach part of our national heritage may 


on 


enjoy and rejoice in the labor and produc tions of 


the other. Let the many millions of gold, which 
annually goes abroad to pay the foreign importer 
for the results of foreign handicraft, be turned 
into domestuc channels; and, finding its way into 
the pockets of the American mechanic, let it be 
the sweet messenger of the comforts and refine- 
ments of life to the hearth-stone of his humble 
home. Then, sir, will all this noise of disunion 
be lost amid the hum of an active industry; and 
each part of the country, from the north rn lakes 
to the southern gulf—from one great ocean to the 
her—be rivals; not in antagonizing sections and 

timulating the growth of local feuds, but in the 
lofty ambition of developing their wealth for the 
general welfare, and of cementing together, in in- 
dissoluble 
Wild 


ol 


e sisterhood of confederated States. 


MUTUAL INTEREST OF THE FARMER AND MAN 
UPACTURER, 


SPEECH OF HON. C. A. TRIMBLE, 
OF ONTO, 
In Tue House or Representatives? 
May 5, 1560. 


The House being in the Committce of the Whole on the 
state of the Union 


Mr. TRIMBLE 

Mr. Cuatnman: The tariff bill, introduced by 
Mr. Morniit, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and now under discussion in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, I 
regard as one of the most important measures to 
be considered by the press nt Congress. 
opinion may be influenced, in some measure, by 
the interest which is felt in the subject by the con- 
stituents | represent; yet the tariff has always 
been regarded as a quesuon . 


ud: 


affecting more gen- 
erally than any other thé material interests of the 


country. At the very threshold of the great cX- 
periment of free government, instituted by our 
futhers, it assumed an importance which we, at 


this day, can scarcely realize. The Constitution 
made it the duty of Congress to provide revenue 
for the support of the Government. How to do 
this, how to pay off the revolutionary debt, and 
provide also for the future defense of the country, 
was certainly,in the then feeble and impoverished 
condition of the colonies, a very grave quesuion. 
Upon its decision might depend the fate of the 
Government itself. That foresight and wisdom 


which had brought to successful issue all of the || 


plans of the great men of that period led to the 
adoption of the tariff system. This mode of rais- 


ine revenue Was recommended by various consid- | 


erations; but the most weighty of them all was 


that of giving protection and encouragement to | 


their infant manufactures and commerce. 

It had been the policy of the mother country to 
discourage and interdict every species of manu- 
facturing, and to monopolize the commerce and 
carrying trade of all her colonies. So rigidly had 
this policy been enforced that the people found 
themselves, after the Revolution, destitute of ves- 
carrying on trade, and of facilites for 
manufacturing the common artucles of necessity. 


sels for 


Their experience under this system had taught || have been balance 


be gladdened | 


bonds of interest and affection, the | 


oa 
Vhis 


materials was consumed in their shipment and in 
their manufacture by foreign nations. To prevent 


people, stimulate enterprise, and develop the yet 
udden resources of the country, were objects 
which our fathers had the wisdom to foresee could 
only be accomplished by building up a commerce 
and establishing manufactories of their own. They 


made complete and permanent only by throwing 
off every sort of vassalage to all foreign Pow- 
ers. The policy of raising revenue by taxing for- 
eign goods was therefore adopted. i efficiency 
has been amply vindicated by the results. 


The history of the embarrassments and early | 


struggles of our Government must convince any 
one that itcould not have been sustained under a 
system of direct taxation. ‘The want of money, 
and the continuance of commercial dependence 
upon England, as a necessary consequence of di- 
rect taxation, must have greatly increased the 
distress of the people, if it had not caused the 
abandonment of the great experiment which they 
had struggled through a seven years’ war to in- 
augurate. It might have been recorded, as the 
fate of their Government, that ‘its years were 
few, and full of trouble.’’ But, sir, under this 
policy it lived, sustained itself through the trials 
and perils of another war with England, and in 


its progress demonstrated the fact, verified by the | 
experience of all other nations, that the only road | 


to wealth and independence and power was in 
protecting home labor and capital against foreign 
labor and ewpital. 

This mode of raising revenue, adopted by our 
fathers, is sull preserved; and though frequent 
changes have been made in our tariff laws, and un- 
just discriminations sometimes permitted against 
particular branches of industry, yet the principle 
of protection has never been wholly abandoned. 


And now, after the lapse of more than seventy | 


years, When our borders have been extended from 
the Adantic sea-board to the Pacific, and our pro- 
ductions have greatly multiplied, and our popu- 
lation and wealth grown to the proportions of a 
mighty nation, we find this policy as perfectly 
adapted to our condition and wants as it was in 
the fancy of ourGovernment. Tosome branches 
of our national industry encouragement to the 
sume extent is not now needed; but the principle 
of discriminating by our tariff laws, in favor of 
the labor and enterprise and capital of our own 


| people, is no less just and wise now, than at any 


former period of our history. 

England and France, the most enlightened of 
nations, have more fully demonstrated than any 
others that the strength of a State, and the pros- 
perily of a p opl , are best secured by diversi- 
fying and protecting labor. 
statistical tables of England will show with what 
pertinacity and regularity she has adhered to this 
policy; and they will also reveal the secret of her 
rapid march to the proud position she now holds as 
the first commercial and manufacturing Power of 
the world. The extent of her commerce, the vast 
export of her manufactures, and the exhibitions 
of her wealth and power in the last few years, 
have excited the wonder and admiration of the 
world. 
and Indian wars, upon the land and upon the sea, 
appear less wonderful than the slight effect which 
theirimmense sacrifices of life and treasure seemed 
to produce on her credit or the prosperity of the 
country. Any other nation must have been ex- 
hausted and crippled by such a wasteful contest; 
but the secret was, the work in her mines went 
on; the furnaces, the potteries, the cotton and other 
factories, were busy supplying the wastes of the 
war by the profits of their handiwork; and her 
merchant ships still rode over the oceans in the 
race for the commerce of the world; and when the 
wars were ended, she found herself rich and strong 
as before. 


I must think, Mr. Chairman, that the same pol- || 


icy, steadily maintained in this country, would 


The tariff laws and | 


And yet her achievements in the Crimean | 





have been attended with similar results. The want | 
of capital and cheap labor and low interest would || 


by having the raw materials 
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home market. And if, instead of seek 
eign market, we had encouraged the 
of our own materials, so as to have kept pace w) 

their increased production, who can doubt tha 
we would have been to-day more nearly 4) sate 
of England in all the elements of greaty, 


ie €qual 
atness a; d 


of our G re 
man ancestors, who brought brick from Hojls,,1 

land 
our child; . 
railroads to Pennsylvania mines with English i;,,° 
° ‘On, 


; ' r year for 
manufacturing the cotton cloth we use. 


I know, sir, that parties and individya 


le ’ 
1S In the 


Sewher, 


have differed in opinion on the abstracgth Ories of 
protection and free trade; but I also know tha: 
whilst, in other countries than our own, politi 

economists have been discussing theories, t|y ang 
ernments have always practiced protection, Quy. 
country is almost the only exception; and sir.» 
must be regarded as most remarkable tha: oo 
party in this country should have men mor 
clined to listen to the abstractions of theorists 
and the suggestions of the paid emissaries of Eye. 


iat 





: by 
all nations. And yet more remarkable, after ai 
the attempts which have been made in this 


du- 
4 


ties and increasing importations, have resulted 
only in diminishing revenue, as well as in draiy- 
ing the country of its gold and silver, robbing ti. 
mechanic of employment, and the farmer of his 
market, that any one should still be found to ad- 
vocate it. Sir, it is a burlesque to talk about fre: 
trade in this country, when every other Govern. 
ment on the face of the earth is practicing protec. 
tion. When some other plausible practica 

mode of meeting the vast expenditures of theG 

#rnment is presented, and the time shall arriv: 

it ever does) in the history of the world whea al 
nations are prepared, in their commercial relations, 
to place each other on a perfect equality, it wil) 
then be time to talk of free trade. Count De Mor- 
ny, President of the French Legislatif Corps, in 
aspeech explanatory of the late commercial treaty 
between England and France said: 5 


** Free trade may, it appears to me, be considered as the 


| object to which society is tending, but protection ought to 


be the means of arriving at it. Suppose free trade est 


| lished in a new and poor country, what will that ev 


produce? I do not deny but that it can develop some fa 


| vored industry by a natural privileged situation, butforeigo 


competition would stitle in their bud all those things which 
it requires in order to prosper—capital, skillful workmen, 


experienced Overseers, easy communication, and a good 
market—in faet, all the conditions which time alon 
give. A transition, consequently, is indispensable, and to 


preach free trade toa country which does not enjoy a 
these advantages is nearly as equitable as to propose to 4 
child to contend with a grown man.”’ 


We have indicated here in few words the prin- 


| ciple which has always controlled the policy of 





the English and French nations; and the lat 
treaty negotiated between these Powers 1s 1n ac- 
cordance with it. Protect every home interest 
until it has grown strong and able to take care ot 
itself, and it may then be exposed to the com| 
tition of the world, and not before. 

Mr. Chairman, | cannot very well und rstand 
why the Democratic party has not long sine 
abandoned the tariff and inaugurated direct taxa- 
tion. It has often, and for long periods, possess d 
every branch of the Government, and might have 
reduced its favorite theory to practice. Are 
Democrats sincere in their professed devotion t0 
this theory? Do they really believe thatit would 
be less burdensome to the people to pay out °! 
their pockets from sixty to one hundred millions 


. are yf 
| per year in hard money to the tax-gatherers 0! 


the Government, than by a tax in the form 0! 
duties on foreign goods? If so, they have beer 
false to their principles and recreant to th ir duty 
in not having instituted this change. 

From my boyhood, I remember togiave seen" 
the papers, and heard from Democratic stump 01% 
tors, the promise periodically made of cheap g008° 


aA onle would 
free trade, and hard money, ifthe dear peop!’ Wo! 


& ard 
only vote their party into power. Why, si", <a 
expected twenty-five years since that the bank rags 
of the country ate a disappear in bonfires, ane 
1 had hoped too to share in that good time aiway® 


coming, when the gold and silver would be heard 
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vy? of the land. But it somehow happens 
t nearly all of the Democratic States of the | 
Union have found some sort of uncontrollable, 

oxplainable necessity for continuing the manu- | 
+ ture of bank rags. ‘The masses of the party | 
have exhibited wonderful patience in not having | 
demanded from their leaders the ushering in of | 
this millennium of free trade and hard money. If | 

y are satisfied, I will not complain, though I 
would like to see that good time come; for I have | 
reat love for banks or their rags, and shall hail 
‘.. neriod When this uncontrollable Democratic 
 apssity for their existence shall cease. So long, 
however, as wecontinue to send dut of thecountry, 
se we are NOW doing under the present tariff, over 
«ty million of coin per year, to pay for goods that 
weought to manufacture at home, I shall despair of 
over seeing that happy period. Now, sir, if works 
ovo the test of faith, it will hardly be considered | 
»pfair to conclude that these Democratic promises 
¢hard money and free trade, so long waiting ful- 
élment, are only cant phrases with which to gull 
he simple. I will not find fault with those who 
vse them; like all other theories, if they possess 
nractical value, time, and the good sense of the 
*ople, Will make them available 
practical legislators, we must take things as | 
we find them. We have always had a tariff, and 
probably always will have one, at least during 
ourday. ‘The only question, then, for us to de- 
ermine is, Whether a state of things has not been 
reached which will bring these opposing theorists 
ypon the subject of the tariff to a harmony of || 
action that will prove satisfactory to both and 
peneficial tothe country. Alladmutthat our pres- || 
nt tariff, even with vastly increased importa- 
ons, does not afford sufficient revenue, and that | 
17,500,000 have been borrowed in the last three 
ears to meet the deficiency. It is equally well 
snown that its ad valorem duties and warehousing || 
system have proved destructive to the mostimport- 
ant manufacturing interests of the country. If, 

en, the increased expenditures of the Govern- || 
ment, and the liquidation of the public debt, shall | 
require a tariff that will afford all the protection | 
the industrial interests of the country need, where 
isthe difficulty in adjusting this matter? The free 
trader is offered, in a tariff for revenue, the com- 
promise he is willing to make with his theory; 
and the protectionist gets all he wants, and should, 
therefore, be satisfied. 

As to the present warehousing system, and the 
proposed change from ad valorem to specific duties, 
there can hardly be much difference of opinion. 
The manifest injustice of the former, not only to 
our importers and merchants, but to our manu- | 
lacturers, surely demands some reform. There 
can be no interest of any class which can justify the 
Government in becoming a commission merchant | 
forforeign manufacturers. 'To hire houses at high 
rales for the storage of their goods a whole year 
without charge, without the payment of duties 
unul the goods are removed, or interest on the 
amountof duty, is a liberality 1 cannot approve, 
especially as it operates to the injury of my own 
constituents As an example of its workings: 
‘manufacturer from my district ships his iron to 
Vieveland; the price is low, the market dull, and 
as he cannot sell without a loss, he stores it with 
the commission merchant. An English manufac- 
turer ships his iron to the same place, finds the 
market bad, but thinks a year hence it may be 
better, and he, too, stores—but where? <A cus- || 
‘om-house officer very kindly steps forward, and 
says to Mr. Englishman: I will take charge of 
your iron, store it in a Government warehouse, || 
Keep ita year without any charge, and when the 
ron Is removed, you can pay the duty without | 
interest. The Ohio manufacturer pays storage, 
and a commission to his merchant; the English 
Manufacturer pays neither. The first must have 
oney; and if advances can be obtained on his 
‘ron atten and twelve per cent., he thinks him- 
ct nates the latter, if he needs to borrow, 
gets his at three per cent. Is it any wonder that 
‘ty constituent should be driven from the market | 


é 
t 
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“y such a competition as this, or that his neigh- || 


— should Sympathize with him when they know 
‘at the money which he gets for his iron is all 


Je in the pockets of the ‘* hard-fisted yeo- || 


incoin. Such isthe operation of this law in most 
| instances, when the imported article comes in 
competition with the home manufacture. The only 
advantage in the system is to the foreign importer, 
and at the expense of the Governmentand our own 
citizens. 
The gross frauds practiced upon the honest 
merchant and importer, and upon the Govern- 
ment, under the ad valorems of the present tariff— 


| if there were no other objection—should induce 


a change to specific duties wherever practicable. 
The character and extent of these frauds have 
been exposed to the country, and to both Houses 
of Congress, time and again. By means of false 
invoices and a system of smuggling, the Govern- 
ment has not only been robbed of millions of rev- 
enue, but the honorable and honest importing 
merchant has been driven from the trade. 

I will not repeat what has already been said 


| upon this subject. The table furnished to the com- 
| mittee by Mr. Morrixx should convince any one 
| of the necessity of putting a stop to these enor- 


mous evils. In the last four years, our custom- 
house returns of French goods show $148,639,293, 


|| while the French returns show $286,351,972—a 
difference of $137,712,679. 


A duty of thirty per 
cent. on this sum exhibits a loss to the revenue 


| of the Government of over $41,000,000 in four 


years on French goods alone. The difference in 
the duty on goods at their actual cost and the 
value given in the false invoice, would, of itself, 


be a handsome profit. It is not surprising, then, 


|| that the honest importer has abandoned the busi- 


ness to dishonest and unscrupulous men and the 
factors and agents of foreigners. 

But, sir, there are other objections. Probably 
no other provision of the tariff of 1857 has in- 
flicted greater injury upon the American manu- 
facturer, or been so universally condemned. Mr. 


| Webster said of ad valorems, when discussing the 


tariff of 1846: 


** All the industry of the land is against it; the manufac 
turers are against it; the importers are against it; the ship 
owners are against it; no man cries God save it; it is 
against the sentiment of the land.” 


This, sir, expresses the sentiment of the land 


now—all are against it, for all are injured by it. | 
Indeed, a more effectual system could not be de- | 


vised for breaking down our own manufactures 
and protecting the foreign. The duty increas- 
ing as the price of an article advances, and fall- 


ing as the price declines, it necessarily happens | 
that when ourmanufacturers most need protection 


they have it least. 

Pig iron at $40 per ton, under the present ad 
valorem duty of twenty-four per cent., would yield 
$9 G0; at $20 per ton, a duty of $480. Now, it 
costs inmy district to make a tonof pig tron and 
place it on the Ohio river, the chief point of sale 
and shipment, all of $25. When the article is at 
or below this price, the manufacturer must lose 


| money; and if, from any cause, such price should 


long be maintained, he must necessarily stop 
work. Should the price advance much beyond 


| $25 per ton, he then has a protection which is not 


needed, for he is satisfied with $30 per ton, and 


| can do well at even a less price, when provisions 


and labor are procured at average rates. Livery 
manufacturing interest into which the consump- 


| tion of iron enters in any one of its many forms, 

| though not to the same extent, must be affected 

| injuriously by these frequent fluctuations. All 
that is asked 1n the bill now before the House is | 


a fixed duty of $6 per ton. This is only sixty- 
five cents per ton more than the average of the 
duty for the five years preceding June 30, 1857; 
but, as a fixed duty, it guards the manufacturer 
against instability, and a depressed market from 
excessive importations. 

Every farmer has felt the ill effects of frequent 
changes in the price of his commodities, and there 
are few who would not prefer the sure gain of a 
| permanentand moderate price to the risk of greater 
| gain by frequent fluctuations. Regularity in price 
and demand is of equal importance to the manu- 


lutely indispensable. 
manufacturing enterprise will be checked; and 





xpended amongthem, Snes pruners nine tenths 


ot the Englishman’s is carried out of the country | 
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practicable. If they should be fixed so low as to 
preclude the possibility of the American manufac- 
turers competing successfully with the foreign, 
they can but stop work, dismantle their factories, 
discharge their thousands of laborers, and go into 


liquidation. 


those now engaged in the business must continue |) 
|| it in hopeless doubt and uncertainty. Let the pol- || added to the sales of the merchant. 


icy be settled and duties be made specific wherever || then, annually disbursed by the manufacturers of 


| kets East, West, North, and South. 


But, Mr. Chairman, since it is admitted that 
the tariff of 1857 does not give sufficient revenue 
to meet the wants of the Government, and that its 
ad valorems aud warehouse system are ruinous to 
some branches of our national industry, I can but 
hope that we may be able to agree upon some 
measure better suited to the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment and of the country 
Though I am a protectionist of the Henry 
Clay school, from observation and reflection, and 
twenty-five years’ teaching of that firm and con- 
sistent and able defender of American industry— 
the National Intelligencer— yet I am not disposed 
to quibble about the principle orthe mode by which 
the producing and manufacturing interests of the 
country are secured. Whether by protection per Se, 
or protection incidental, or partial free trade, it 
matters not. With equal pleasure will my sup- 
port be given to any measure which I can feel as- 
sured will accomplish the end, and especially if it 
will rekindle the fires in the iron establishments 
of my district, and inspire confidence in the thou- 
sands who labor in them, that in the future their 
bread shall be sure. 

The district which I have the honor to represent 
is deeply interested in this subject; and I now 
propose, Mr. Chairman, to show how that inter- 
estarises, 

Whilst one portion of the district is unsurpassed 
in fertility of soil and other agricultural advant- 
ages, another portion is rich in coal and iron ore. 
The census returns of 1850 showed the county in 
which I reside to be the largest food-producing 
county in the United States. ‘Two other counties 
fall behind this one only because of the smaller 
proportion of farming land. Lying alongside of 
these rich lands were large tracts of country, 
which were regarded, only a few years since, as 
almost valueless, being too poor and broken for 
cultivation, and too inaccessible and distant from 
any gutlet for mining; but by means of railroads, 
these iron and coal fields have been made acces- 
sible and brought into connection with other chan- 
nels of communication, that afford access to mar- 
That which 
was worthless has thus not only become valuable 
in itself, but instrumental, also, in giving increased 
value to all other property. 

In this district alone there are now 35 iron fur- 
naces, 13 founderies, 5 extensive rolling-mills, 1] 
nail factory, and J brass foundery; in adjoining 
counties there are 10 other furnaces; and in Ken- 
tucky, directly opposite, there are 17 furnaces, 10 
iron founderies, 5 rolling-mills, and | nail factory 
— making altogether 98 iron establishments In a 
circuit of not over sixty miles. From statistical 
tables annually corrected and published in the city 
of Portsmouth, I find that these 62 furnaces aver- 
age 2,500 tons of pig iron each, making a total 
of 155,000 tons; which, at $30 per ton, will give 
the large sum of $4,650,000. The average num- 
ber of hands employed in each is 100, and the 
wages paid $25 per month; making $1,860,000 
annually paid for labor. The consumption of corn 
is 15,000 bushels each; which, at 50 cents, 
amounts to $465,000. There is expended for flour, 
allowing six and a half barrels to each family of 
five persons, and at $6 per barrel, $241,800; and 
for bacon, beef, and pork, allowing 300 pounds to 
the family, at 10 cents, the sum of $186,000. 
The average of dry goods, groceries, hardware, 
queensware, and clothes, sold at each furnace, is 
$20,000; making the entire sales $1,240,000. If 
to the number of laborers employed in the 62 
furnaces we add those of the 36 other establish- 
ments, allowing only 50 men to each, we have the 


| number of 8,000 men thus engaged in the manu- 
| facture of iron, and not less than 40,000 souls de- 
|| pendent upon this one interest for food and rai- 


facturer; but stability in the tariff laws—which, || 
to a great extent, control importations—is abso- | 
Without such stability, all | 


ment. Taking the furnace statistics as a basis, 
we will have $124,200 toadd to the sumexpended 
for flour and meats; and estimating $100 as the 
outlay ofeach family for goods, wares, clothing, 


| and groceries, the gross sum of $180,000 must be 
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Iron, in this small compass of sixty miles, for 
labor and farm products, and the roods and wares 
of the merchant, the sum of $5,306,678. 

The importance of this branch of industry to 
that portion of the West, and especially to the 
farmers of my district, can be readily understood. 
The consumer and producer were here brought 
alongside of each other. A certainand safe mar- 
ket was established forall the products of the farm, 
lands increased in value, and the farmer became 
richer because of his proximity to the furnace. A 
reciprocal interestawakenedacommonsympathy, 
for the prosperity or the adversity of the one ts 
felt by the other; and thus we seeitnow. Ascene 


of animation has been changed to one of gloom. | 
Some of these furnaces have closed up, many are | 


on half work, and all, sooner or later, must break 
down under the ruinous policy of the present 
tariff. All ahke, if not to the same extent, have 
felt the effect of this change; and the memorials, 
therefore, which have been laid upon your Clerk’s 
table by the score, came not from the laborer and 
mechanic and manufacturer alone, but from the 
farmer and merchant and professional man, with- 
out distinction of party. They all join in peti- 
tioning Congress, not for high duties, not for 


protection against competition, but simply fora 


specific in place of an ad valorem duty. Give to 
our iron men a moderate and permanent specific 
duty, and relief from the unjust discrimination 
arainst them in the present wart house syst m, 
and they ask no more. 
than five years, as has been done before, that under 
a moderate and stable tariff they will cheapen iron 
to the consumer. In every instance where the 
duty imposed on a foreign article has been such 
as to stimulate competition, and not destroy it, 
between the home and foreign manufacturer, as 


well as between the home manufacturers them- | 


selves, the result has been firmly to establish the 
But I will 
not ro into a discussion of this, as I desire to 
direct attenuon to another branch of this sub- 
ject. 

We have her 
onstration of the necessity of bringing the plow, 
the loom, and the anvil together. 
must continue to exist, and every year become 
more urgent, throurhout the whole of the great 
West. With 
fully worked, she could feed a world. Butwhere 
is to be the market for her vastsurplus? England 
will not want it, nor France, nor any other coun- 
try, uol eaunt famine 
rary ci mand. 


manufacture and cheapen the article. 


our surplus products all over the world, yet but 
a very small proportion finds its way out of our 
own country. 
from official records of the exports from the 
United States and my own State, of agricultural 


products, will illustrate the value of the home | 
market and the worthlessness of the foreign. In | 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for || 
1859, we find the following table of the exports | 


of agricultural products: 


Of Vegetables. 


SeMOOE snden sd ee eben na ahh cians nein $2,849,199 | 

DCL ced £8464 ni cdieh aban bak Sab denecenese 14,433,591 | 

UG cows nwahuecee wenn twiens sees euch 1,323,103 

a a a a ee ae 994,269 

Ns Se wahidn aU inin aut dE weblibe cane walt 60,786 

Rye, oats, and other small grain.............. 181,170 

Pa nck bh ween en Sdehthahckh atecadthst 434% 284.111 

PIO vacinind wen Gass sd0 deb anadeWoad seneenved 99,803 

SPR nk ches ne oishe th cuwn cw deen dsinnecn 100,669 

PN OS b8-00-646. 055 cnenwe anenes n40650206K08 1,223,311 
22.550,005 

Of .Inimals 

POOR Sulaus ostpinesdaUhuceauses cand $2,188,056 

DON ckh'w WouPauadentnceeabced eens FIA 

SD hike bnkts hid bh babe e tab seme 1,345,058 

i eKhh Gh etn neld ov nudeknen Ge & 750,912 

Cheese ......s. isda SenGten Sea hs BOK 649,301 

Ge Mb dad Sus-n'yadenascdbves cndde 3.355.746 

Ne HE DOU. 00 kn 440 0b <0t 00 oe 1,263,042 

Ss one Subiis conbvenssemeeevseses 3,268,406 





$37 320,947 


E. D. Mansfield, commissioner of statistics of 


They will prove, in less 


», Mr. Chairman, a forcible dem- | 


This necessity 


such a vastextent of fertile soil, if 


should cause a tempo- | 
rr i i 
Though we have so assiduously, | 
and at such vast expense, sought consumers for | 


A comparative Statement, made | 


| farmer in the land. 


14,770,949 | 
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| Ohio, gives the following table of exports from 


the State, for 1858: 


| Flour and wheat....... eve eevee cenee’ eoees M11,111,518 
OURET GIMINE. cccccvvcccocvcscesevescececsenes 1,750,000 
OO GRE ANIOs « 0.0:0:0:05.0006:0 6200 b00n0 00900400 6,165,551 
Pork, tard, lard oil, and hogs, deducting 300,000 
for Indiana and Kentucky hogs............. 13,885,302 
sutter, cheese, tallow, and grease......... esee 1,734,382 
PP a skied Wéddo Win nebnb LGkSes beds ances e+» 5,109,953 
CO ee ive ee esos 2,649,466 
i} ACR, QUER, OF CARS, BCs os 0000000 c0cersecce 800,000 | 


Articles manufactured from products of agricul 


ORFS, CRUGIES, GORD, BoE oocicc vcese cece coseces 3,000.000 
SEO, HUN as serch cawasdaeade ievbheoneve ° 740,000 
Sheep, 120,000....... seenuapen seeuweeusns coe 400,000 


$46,476,172 

These tables show at a glance the difference in 
the export of the same articles of western farm 
products by the United States and the State of 
Ohio. 
ing for 1858, and the other for 1859; but I am well 


assured that the aggregate exports of 1859 from |! 
the State were larger than they were in 1858. And | 
It may | 


what is the fact revealed in these tables? 
appear incredible, yet itis true, that Ohio, in 1859, 
furnished a larger amount of such western prod- 


ucts as are specified in these tables than was ex- | 


ported from the United States. This important 
lactis not exhibited merely for the purpose of 


| showing the resources of the State of Ohio, or to | 


make the impression that the exports of provisions 


from theUnited States had not heretofore, or may || 
not again, exceed that of 1859. Jn 1858, over | 


fifty million dollars in food were exported, and in 
1856 and 1857, over seventy millions; but these 


facts only go to show that the foreign market is | 


uncertain as well as insufficient. 
Jut Tadd further, in illustration. 


bushels, exported from this country in 1859 was 
less than 5,500,000; whilst Buffalo, one of our 
lake towns, forwarded eastward in the same year 
16,319,779, and of other grains 5,144,527 bushels. 
And this year, too, exhibits a falling off from the 
shipments of former years in consequence of di- 
version to other routes of some 15,000,000 bushels. 
Sull this one port on an interior lake forwarded 


for western farmers to an eastern market more || 


than three times as much grain as was exported 
by the United States. The entire commerce of the 
United States, including exports an‘l imports, is 
something over $650,500,000; whilst that of our 
northern lakesalone is probably over $400,000 ,000; 
and the internal trade of all the States not less 
than $8,000,000,000. In a most elaborate report 
made by Mr. Andrews to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1852, the internal trade of the United 
States was estimated at $5,000,000,000; it has 
greatly increased since that time, and doubtless 
reached the above enormous sum. But why mul- 


| tiply examples? The entire statistics of the country 


exhibit the disparity between the production and 
the foreign export of western products. 
but a small] part of the great West, and Buffalo is 


only one of the many forwarding points on the | 


numerous lines of transport for western produce. 
Western Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan are all alike prolific, and have a vast 
surplus to be disposed of. 
Who consumes it? The cotton and sugar planters 
of the South take a part, but much the larger part 
is consumed in the northern and eastern States, in 
the large cities, in the manufactories, and in the 
whaling and fishing vessels of New England. 

It must be evident to every sane man that itis 
perfectly chimerical to think of finding abroad a 


market for the immense surplus of the grain-grow- 
ing and stock-raising States of the West. Our 
surest and best and only market is at home; and | 


whenever you break down the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, by unjust discriminations 
against them, through your tariff laws, you also 
cripple its agriculture, and impoverish every 
Our western farmers and 
business men are eminently practical. They ana- 
lyze theories, test systems of policy and the oper- 
ations of law by a common-sense scrutiny that is 
not easily deceived. Practical demonstration is 
with them the true test ofall theories. And in this 
way they have learned that they sell highest when 
they sell at home, and buy cheapest where they 
can pay easiest. A few years since, large quan- 


| of destroying these manufacturing establis};y 


They are not for the same years, one be- | 


The whole | 


| amount of wheat and flour, reducing the latter to 


, does not feel. 


| $300,000,000 for the purchase of Cuba. 


Ohio is || 


Where does it go? | 
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tities of corn were ee from my districr ,, 
eastern distilleries and starch factories. 7 : 
price was rarely overtwenty-five cents, and ofr... 
under that. Now, nota bushel 1s shippe'l Why 
Because iron manufactories, starch f. oe 


actories, men 


distilleries have been erected at our own dh Seen 
: ar 
and consume all, and more than all, the sere. 


of our farmers. The price now is rarely und. 
forty cents, and during the last two Weawe | 
averaged sixty cents per bushel. Thisis 9 9... 
onstration easily understood. He must ho»... 
man who cannot see that the agererate yw, nih 
this region is greatly increased by the chan. 
and that the mechanic, and laborer, and trad, 
man, and farmer, are all alike benefited, Jy. 


lth of 
{ 
and going back to the old system of expo... 
our products, every farmer would hail yi; 
much pleasure as any other citizen the erp. 
of other factories in every town and yijl, 

the district. All would expect to see flow 
them increased wealth and prosperity; foy s 
are always the results of bringing the cons 
and producer near to each other. 

[t will not do, at least in my district, to 
farmers that the foreign is better than tho }) 
market. It will not do to cry out against t\ 
pressions of the tariff, to denounce it as a diy 
to enrich a few large manufacturers at the exne) 
of the million, and to descant upon the by 
and blessings of free trade and direct taxa; 
They understand very well that free trade my 

sriush monopoly ,and direct taxation putting Ur 
hand into your pocket and paying taxes to ti 
General Government in gold and silver. As Oh; 
would have about one tenth of the eighty or o) 
hundred million dollars to pay of the expenses o 
the General Government, the already onerous tax 
of the people in that State would be doubled. T} 
the farmer would feel. Duties upon imports |y 
Nor is he likely to be disturbed by 
the sympathy of the demagogue, nor to feel his 
burdens any the greater, even if you could con- 


se 


| vince him that all ** duties are a tax on the con- 


sumer,’’? when he knows that every product 
his farm has increased in price, whilst all that jie 
buys has fallen in price. Nor will he complain of 
T ~ y P . \ 
New England manufacturers for furnishing him 
cotton cloth at eight and one third cents a yard, 
when he remembers that only a few years sir 


| an inferior article, of English make, cost him 
| twenty-five cents. f 
| cheaper sugar and cheaper coffee, be drawn into 


Nor will he, for the sake of 


fillibustering enterprises, or the expenditure of 
He can 


have no jealousy of his Louisiana neighbor, no 


| desire to deprive him of fair profits upon his jabor, 
|| whermhe knows that one bushel of wheat will now 
| buy four pounds more of sugar and five pounds 
| more of coffee than it would thirty years ago. 


Experience, Mr. Chairman, has taught the pee- 
ple I represent here to believe that, in the sure 
progress of honest industry, and under a govern- 
mental policy that fosters alike every department 


|| of labor, their independence and prosperity, as 
well as that of the whole country, will be best 


secured and perpetuated. 
v x ohete r eo Po” ne 
The wantof markets, or of facilities for reaching 
them, for many years retarded the progress 0! 
the West. Though possessing an Invigorating 


| climate, abundance of cheap land, and a soil that 


yielded bountiful returns to the labor and care ot 


the husbandman, yet, in the absence of demand, 
| there could be no encouragement to the produc- 
| tion of a large surplus. But, in the last few years, 


the 


miracles of change have been wrought by 
energy and will of an enterprising people. By 
taxing themselves to the extent of handre ds of 
millions, and entailing upon their posterity liabil- 


| ities for millions more, they have opened up chan- 
nels of communication to every point where mar- 


kets were to be found. Little aid was asked from 
the Government; less was received. Her sym- 
pathy and money and efforts were directed to an 
other quarter. Harbors and light-houses ne 
custom-houses have drawn from her coffers mi 
lions upon millions. Our Navy, at a cost of ten 
to twelve million per annum, has been chiefly 
employed in protecting an indifferent commer” 
in distant seas, searching for markets among — 
civilized nations or savage islands, and carry iid 
back and forth ministers and commissioners 4? 
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n Territories—Mr. Douglas. 





culs and commercial agents to different points 
aa : lobe, at many of which the entire pur- 
«os and sales would not pay the officers’ sal- 

. ie sir, this may all be right—we do not com- 
of it; but we do protest against the doctrine 
:< constitutional to spend millions on ex- |! 
commerce, and not a cent on internal com- | 
opce, We must complain that, when we ask 
. - small pittance for the removal of obstruc- 
the navigation of our northern lakes or | 
rn rivers, or When “are to life or the | 
~ ogeities of an increased commerce prompt us 

only for aid to improve the harbors of such | 
sag Chicago, Oswego, and Buffalo—second 
y in importance to Boston, New York, and 
‘ow Orleans—we should be met with a refusal 
der the miserable pretense of unconstitutional- 
1y. We must complain that the markets created 
> our surplus products by the enterprise and 
-anital of our own citizens, and which we have 
oh accessible by our own unaided energies, 
should be taken from us by an unjust policy of 
Government. She cannot provide us any 
hers. She cannot force any people to buy our | 
wad, when they have enough of theirown. Her || 
nower cannot shield us from the payment to Eng- | 
‘snd of our debt of $500,000,000 in California gold, || 
when our pork and beef and flour are not wanted. 
She can, however, leave us these markets, and 
protect us in their enjoyment. Justice demands | 
—the design of Government, which is ‘*to pro- || 
note the general welfare,’? demands—that all le- 
slation should be directed to the greatest good 
of the greatest number. We are a nation of la- | 
borers; and that policy which shall best secure 
theinterestof labor—our own labor—and promote 
the prosperity and happiness of the whole people, | 


in 
that it 


ternal co 


aa * 
ms 


west 


should be adopted and steadily maintained. ‘| 
In the West we seek not protection for our | 
\| 

i] 

| 


kets, Our corn and beef and pork need no pro- 
tection, for there can be no competition. Our 
wool and breadstuffs—like the hemp and tobacco | 
and sugar of the South—are great interests, giv- | 
ing wealth and power and independence to the 

uon,and should therefore be fostered. Cot- 

the great staple of the South, by the judicious 
protection of the Government during the first 
thirty or forty years of its cultivation, has be- 
ome the great staple of the world. It fears no 
rval,asks no protection, and seeks no market, 
for that is already secured. All races and nations 
on the globe are its consumers, and to most of | 
them itisan absolute necessity. The supply is | 
not likely ever to exceed the demand, or a substi- | 
tute to be found for it. The cotton States must, | 
therefore, continue to furnish.a market for the | 
grain-producing and stock-raising States; and | 
they, in turn, continue to be the largest consum- 
ersof their staple. And if the manufacture of cot- 
ton in the middle and northern States, under a 
stable and moderate tariff, can be made to keep | 
pace With its increased preduction, both the de- 
mand for this great aie and the surplus food 
of the West must necessarily increase. There | 
should be no collision of sections here; the har- | 
mony of interests is perfect, and the prosperity of | 
any one may be made to promote the well-being 
ofthe others. What objection can there be to this 
justand natural agreement between labor differ- | 
ently applied? What argument to show that a 
bond of common interest, by which a kind Prov- 
lence has united the men of a common country, 
should be sundered ? 

Break down, if you please, every cotton fac- | 
‘ory in the land; and what follows? You throw 
upon the English market nine hundred thousand | 
“es of cotton more than are now purchased. | 

‘me is needed to build factories, get up machine- 
*¥,to procure the labor, and hunt up and arrange 
wih customers previously supplied by the Amer- 
ran manufacturer. Will not a glutted market, 
“uring the four or five years required for these 
thanges, depreciate the price of the article? And 
diene competitor for his staple being now | 
Mean market, will not the planter find 
re move : mercy of a British monopoly, and || 
on aré of his labor controlled by the will and || 

Price of a selfish Power? What else happens? | 
, © Manufacturers and more than a anon | 
‘tousand laborers are driven to seek employment | 





_ folly has given her. 


| the relations of the States, and the rights of persons and 


| anybody; no impeachment of the record of any || 
| gentleman. 


Property i 


for their capital and food for their families chiefly 
in agriculture, thus increasing the vast surplus of 
the West, of which they had been consumers. 
Could such a state of things be beneficial to any 
one of these parties? Reason says, no. And yet 
this has been too much the tendency of our legis- 
lation during the last few years. By our aid, 
England has become the great cotton manufac- 
turer of the world; and one of the chief sources of 
her wealth and power is this monopoly, which our 
Her cheap labor, abundant 
capital, low rates of interest,experienced artisans, 
perfect machinery, and long experience as a man- 
ufacturing nation gave her every advantage; still 
it is very certain, judging from what we have 
done, that if a fair protective policy had been 


| adopted, and steadily adhered to from the begin- 


ning, more than one half of our cotton crop would 
now be worked up in our own mills. And in the 
South itself, where the experiment has already 


| shown that cotton factories can be worked as 


—— as anywhere else, the water power upon 
ier streams would have been made instrumental 
in increasing her own wealth and independence, 
and that of the whole country. The West would 
have shared in the general prosperity resulting | 
from such a policy, in the certain and increased 
supplies required from her surplus. It is not too 


| late yet to inaugurate a system that will so surely || 


develop our resources and bring wealth and pros- 
perity to the country. A more favorable period | 
than the present cannot occur. The Government 
wants more revenue; a few of the industrial in- 
terests of the country need protection, and all de- 
mand a stable policy. May it be our pleasure, | 
as it is our duty, to meet the exigency by some | 
measure of relief that will prove to be wise and 


|| Just. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8S. A. DOUGLAS, | 
OF ILLINOIS, | 

In THE Senate, Way 15 and 16, 1860. | 

| 


The Senate having under consideration the resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Davis on the Ist of March, relative to 


property in the Territories, and the duty of protecting slave || 
property in the Territories, when a necessity for so doing i| 
shall exist— | 
Mr. DOUGLAS said: | 
Mr. Present: I have no taste and very little || 
respect for that species of discussion which con- || 
sists in assaults on the personal or political posi- 
tion of any Senator. I have no desire to elevate | 
myself by attempting to pull down others, nor to 
place any Senator in a false position before his | 
constituency. Ihave no assault to make upon |) 


I am willing that each Senator shall || 
stand before the country and his own constituency |! 
on the record which he has made for himself. I | 
do not complain of so much of the speech of the || 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] asarraigns | 
my political position, for he seems to have deemed || 
it necessary to draw a parallel between his opin- | 
ions and my own, as we have been actors for | 
many years in the same scenes, involving the same 
issue that is now presented, he taking the one | 
side and I the other. In self-defense 1t may be | 
necessary for me also to refer to the position of 
that Senator at various periods—with a view of || 
illustrating my own position—by way of contrast | 
to my own, as we always differed on an isolated | 
point. 
I shall not indulge to-day in the discussion of | 
any abstract theories of government, much less | 
in the discussion of the legal questions which have | 
lately been attempted to be forced on the Demo- | 
cratic party as political issues. On a former occa- | 
sion, when forced into a discussion by the Attor- | 
ney General of the United States, the law officer | 
of the Government, I did amuse myself in the | 
discussion of certain legal propositions; not be- | 
cause they had anything to do with the a 
issues before the country, but because that law | 
officer seemed to have no official duties to occupy 
his time, and I had the leisure to reply to him. | 
The principal points to which I shall direct my 
remarks to-day, and the sole cause of my making 
any speech, will be found in certain extracts from 








we do now. 
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the speech of the Senator from Mississippi, afew 
days since. [have put three extracts upon paper 
torether, and will send them to the Secretary’s 
ry’ ’ . 

desk, that they may be read. They will consti- 
tute the chief text to which my remarks will be 
addressed. 

The Secretary read the following extracts from 
Mr. Davis’s speech of May es 

**Itis well known to these who have been associated with 
me in the two Houses of Congress that, from the com- 
mencement of the question, I have been the determined 
opponent of what is called squatter sovereignty. T never 
gave it countenance, and | am now least of all disposed to 
give it quarter. In 1548 it made its appearance tor good 
purposes. It was ushered in by a great and good man. He 
brought it forward because of that distrust which he had 
in the capacity of the Government to bear the rude shock 
to which it was exposed. His conviction, no doubt, to some 
extent sharpened and directed his patriotism, and his ap- 
prehension led him to a conclusion to which, I doubt not, 
to-day he adheres as tenaciously as ever; but from which 
it was my fortune, good or ill, todissent when his letter 
Was read to me in manuscript; | being, together with some 
other persons, asked whether or notit should be sent. Atthe 
first blush, I believed itto be a fallacy—a fallacy fraught 
with mischief; that it escaped an issue which was upon 
us which it was our duty to meet; that it escaped it bya 
side path, which led todanger. [thought ita fallacy which 
would surely be exploded. [| doubted then, and still more 
for some time afterwards, when held to a dread responsi- 


| bility for the position which I oecupied—I doubted whether 


I should live to see that fallacy exploded. It has been. Let 
Kansas speak—the first great field on which the trial was made. 
What was the consequence? The Federal Government with- 
drawing control, leaving the contending sections, excited to 
the highest point upon this question, each to send forth its 
army. Kansas became the battle field, and Kansas the cry 
which well nigh led to civil war. This was the first fruit. 
More deadly than the fatal upas, its effeet was not limited 
to the mere spot of ground on which the dew fell from its 
leaves, but it spread throughout the United States; it kin- 
died all which had been collected for years of inflammable 
material. It was owing to the strength of our Government 
and the good sense of the quict masses of the people thatit 
did not wrap our country in one widespread conflagration. 
What right had Congress then, or what right has it now, 
to abdicate any power conferred upon it as trustee of the 
States?” * * * * * * . * * 
“Tn 1850, following the promulgation of this notion of 
squatter sovereignty, we had the idea of non-intervention 
introduced into the Senate of the United States, and it is 
strange to me how that idea has expanded. It seems to 
have been more malleable than gold, to have been ham- 
mered out to an extent that covers boundless regions undis- 
covered by those who proclaimed the doctrine. Non-inter- 
vention then meant, as the debates show, that Congress 
should neither prohibit nor establish slavery in the ‘lerri- 
tories. That I hold to now. Will any one suppose that 
Congress then meant by non-intervention that Congress 


| should legislate in no regard in respect to property in slaves? 


Why, sir, the very acts which they passed at the time re- 
fute it. ‘There is the fugitive slave law, and that abomina- 
tion of law which assumed to confiseate the property of a 


|| citizen who should attempt to bring it into this District 


with intent to remove it to sell it at some other time to 

some other place. Congress acted then upon the subject, 

acted beyond the limit of its authority as | believed, con- 

fidently believed; and if ever that act comes before the 

Supreme Court, I feel satisfied that they will declare it null 
* 7 


| and void.’? ° * * ° e * 


‘“* By what species of legerdemain this doctrine of non- 
intervention has come to extend to a paralysis of the Gov- 
ernment on the whole subject, to exclude the Congress 


| from any kind of legislation whatever, I am at a loss to 


conceive. Certain it is, it was not the theory of that pe- 
riod, and it was not contended for in all the controversies 
we had then. I had no faith in it then; I considered ita 
sham; I considered that the duty of Congress ought to be 
performed ; that the issue was before us, and ought to be 


|| met, the sooner the better ; that truth would prevail if pre- 


sented to the people ; borne down to-day, it would rise up 
to-morrow; and I stood then on the same general plea 
which I am making now. The Senator from Illinois (Mr, 
Dovetas] and myself differed at that time, as I presume 
We differed radically then. He opposed 
every proposition which I made: voting against a prop- 
osition to give power to a Territorial Legislature to pro- 
tect slave property which should be taken there; voting 
against a proposition to remove the obstruction of the Mex- 
ican laws; voting for a proposition to exclude the conclu- 
sion that slavery might be taken there ; voting forthe prop- 
osition expressly to prohibit its introduction; voting for 
the proposition to keep in force the laws of Mexico which 
prohibited it. Some of these votes, it is but just to him I 
should say, I think he gave perforce of his instructions; 
but others of them, [ think it is equally fair to assert, were 
outside of the limits of any instructions under which he 
acted. 

‘<In 1854, advancing in this same general line of thought, 
the Congress, in enacting territorial bills, left out a provis- 
ion which had always before entered them, requiring the 
Legislature of the Territory to submit its laws to the Con- 
gress of the United States. It was sometimes assumed that 
this was the recognition ofthe power of the Territorial Le- 
gislature to exercise plenary legislation, as might that of a 
State. It will be remembered that, when our present form 
of Government was instituted, there were those who be- 
lieved the Federal Government should have the power of 
revision Gver the laws of a State. It was long and ably con- 
tended for in the convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion; and one of the compromises which was made was, 
escaping from that, to lodge the power in the Supreme 
Court to decide all questions of constitutional law. 

‘* But did this omission of the obligation to send here the 
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laws of the Territories work this grant of power tothe Ter 

ritorial Legistature? Certainly not; and that it did not, is 
evineed by the fact that, ata subsequent period, the organic 
net was revised, because the legislation of the ‘Territory of 
Kansas was offensive to the Congress of the United States. 
Congress could not abdicate its authority ; itcould notaban 

don its trust; and when it omitted the requirement that the 
laws should be sent back, it created a casus which re- 
quired it to act withoutthe official records being laid before 
it. as they would have been if the obligation had existed. 
That was all the difference.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Llinois, | wish to say, that if he had 
submitted to me those extracts as the text upon 
which he was going to speak, I should have made 
some verbal corrections, which would have more 
clearly expressed my opinion. However, as he 
has joined issue with me upon the report as it 
stands, let it be; but, with his permission, | wish 
to say a word in relation toa point which will not 
at all affect his discourse, but which bears upon 
another. [tis with regard toa gentleman referred 
to there as a good and great man—and | cordially 
believe him both: the history of the times has 
enabled every one to know that I referred to Mr. 
Cass. 1 wish to say that an omissionat the close 
of a sentence, after the word ‘ sent,’’ may leave 
the inference that the letter was submitted to know 
whether it was to be sent to the person to whom 
it wasaddressed. It would be an error if any one 
supposed so. It was read tocertain gentlemen to 
ascertain if,in their view, it should be sentoutas 
an expression of our opinions, as an f X position of 
the party ereed, or the opinions of the party at 
that time. And so, in relation to the adherence of 
that good and great man to the opinion he then ex- 
pressed, it implies, what I believe, that he adheres 
to that opinion as an abstract opinion still; but I 
should do great injustice to him if 1 left any one 
to suppose that | thought that he, in defiance of 
the decision of the Supreme Court, still adhered 
to that opinion, and had not yielded his entire and 
implicit acquiescence in the decision which the 
court has given upon the point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have yielded to the Senator 
from: Mississippi to make thisexplanation,and ] 
am gratified that he has had an opportunity to 
make it. I did not submit these extracts to him, 
for I took it for granted that he was correctly re- 

vorted in the Globe, which I found on our tables. 
heard no intimation from him that he had been 
misreported, 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not say so. 
the manuscript of the reporters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 only desire now to say to 
the Senator that, while I yielded to this explana- 
tion, | shall be obliged to him and to all others if 
they will allow me to go through with my re- 
marks without interruption, (as I did in his case, ) 
for the reason that I have a great deal of ground 
to travel over to-day in this debate, which will 


I never revise 


| by the Senator from Mississippi. 
conclusively disprove and refute the charges so | 
often made in the Senate Chamber within the last | 
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TO THE 


the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854; and that ithad || his views, much less disclaimed the d 


its first trial, and yielded its first fruits, upon the 
plains of Kansas in 1855 and 1856. 

These factsare distinctly and positively affirmed 
These facts 


| year, so erroneously and so unjustly made against 
|| me, that I have changed my opinions in regard to 
| this question since 1856. ‘The Senator from Mis- 
| sissippi has done me a service: he has searched 


the records with a view to my condemnation, and 


| the result of his researches is to produce the most 


conclusive and incontestable evidence that this |) 
charge of having changed my opinions on this | 
| question, and which was made the pretext for my | 


| removal from the Committee on Territories, was 


not true. He tells you frankly, what the world 


knew before, that he had always opposed this | 
doctrine of non-intervention; that he and [ always | 


differed upon that point. He always regarded it 
as a fallacy; [asa sound principle. He claims 
that, after it has yielded its blighting effects upon 


the plains of Kansas, the Supreme Court hascome || 
to the rescue, and that he now is triumphantly | 
sustained in his opposition to this doctrine in | 
Sir, whether we have been | 


1548, 1850, and 1851. 
sustained and our consistency vindicated is not 


so material as to find out which ts right in the point | 
at issue, then and now, between the Senator from 


Mississippi and myself. 

1 propose, in the first place, to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact, that the doctrine 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in 


| the Territories was brought distinctly before the 


American people, and especially before the Dem- 
\ a } ¢ : ee 
ocratic party, in 1847, with a view to its decision 


| by the convention of the party that was to assem- 


ble at Baltimore in 1848. 


here at that day,) that that letter, in manuscript, 


exhaust my strength, and, I fear, your patience; 


and he will have an opportunity of replying to 
me when I shall be through. Ll intend totreat him 
fairly, kindly, and courteously, in all that I have 


to say, as I doubt not it ever has been his inten- | 


tion to treat me in debate. 

With this explanation, I shall proceed to re- 
mark, that the facts stated in the copious extracts 
from the Senator’s speech, which have been read, 
conclusively show that the doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereignty, or popular sovereignty, or non-inter- 
vention, as the Senator has indifferently styled it 
in different parts of his speech, did not originate 
with me, in its application to the Territories of 
the United States; that it was distinctly pro- 
claimed by General Cass in what is known as his 
Nicholson letter; that the issue was then distinctly 
prest nted to the country in the contest of 1848; 
that General Cass became the nominee of the 
Democratic party with a full knowledge of his 
opi pions upor the question of non-intervention; 
that he was supported by the party on thatissue; 
that the same doctrine of non-intervention was 
incorporated into the compromise measures of 
1850, in opposition to the views and efforts of the 
Senator from Mississippi, and in harmony with 
the views and efforts of myself; that it was reaf- 


firmed by the Democratic party in the Baltimore | 


convention of 1852; that General Pierce wasclected 
President of the United States upon this same 
doctrine of non-intervention; that it was again 
affirmed by the Congress of the United States, in 


| Was passed around among southern and north- | 
| western Democrats, to receive their sanction before | 
The letter was prepared, and in | 
private circulation, for days and weeks before the | 


its publication. 


date which it now bears in its publication. The 
Senator from Mississippi informs us—and un- 


questionably with entire accuracy of recollection | 
—that he,at the time, dissented from the doctrine | 
of non-intervention, as stated in the Nicholson | 
Other southern Senators, now opposed to | 
me—at any rate, other leading distinguished pol- | 
iticians, [ will not speak of Senators,—would not | 


letter. 


be able to say that, when it was submitted to them 
for their approval or disapproval, they condemned 
it as frankly as the Senator from Mississippi did. 
During this period, while this letter was being 
privately circulated, to see how far it would re- 
ceive the sanction of the representative men of the 


| Democratic party, the especial friend, the right 


bower of General Cass in that great contest—Mr. 
Daniel 8. Dickinson, of New York—presented to 
the Senate two resolutions embodying the same 
doctrine. I will ask my friend from Ohio to read 


| those two resolutions. 


Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


** Resolved, That true policy requires the Government of 
the United States to strengthen its political relations upon 
this continent by the annexation of such contiguous terri- 
tory as may conduce to thatend and can be justly obtained, 
and that, neither in such acquisition nor in the territorial 
organization thereof, can any conditions be constitution- 
ally imposed, or institutions be provided tor or established, 
inconsistent with the rights of the people thereof to forma 


free sovereign State, with the powers and privileges of the | 


original members of the Confederacy. 


* Resolved, Thatin organizing a territorial government | 


for territory belonging to the United States, the principles 
of self-government, upon which our federative system rests, 
will be best promoted, the true spirit and meaning of the 
Constitution be observed, and the Confederacy strength- 
ened, by leaving all questions concerning the domestic 
policy therein to the Legislature chosen by the people 
thereof.”’— Congressional Globe, vol. 18, p. 21. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be observed that these 
resolutions of Mr. Dickinson, which were ome 
sented to the Senate on the 14th of December, 
1847, assert distinctly the very doctrine which the 
Senator from Mississippi then denounced and 
now denounces, and which I then and ever since 
affirmed, and now affirm. I am not aware that 
Mr. Dickinson or General Cass has ever modified 


ouglas. 


The Senator has re- | 
ferred to the letter of General Cass, known as the | 
Nicholson letter, which bears date the 24th of | 

| December, 1847. He tells the Senate, (what most | 

of us knew personally and privately who were | 
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| these resolutions and of the Nicholson letter 


| inconsistent with these; but I cite these reso! 
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OCIrines of 


my record on this question is held UP to th - 
ca C Sen. 
ate and to the country as if I stood alone n th 
; iN the 


Democratic party—a heretic then, a here 
and was therefore not entitled to fellows 
regular Democratic organization. [am ay. 
sis, that some of the people and some of he Say ’ 
of this Union now hold different doctrin, Si 
those they formerly held upon this subject ¢ 
non-intervenuon—or squatter sovercignty, as < 
Senator is pleased to call it, for he uses them a. 
convertible and synonymous terms—non- 
vention being the shibboleth of the p 
popular sovereignty, or squatter sover 
incident or result only, but not the te 
cal orthodoxy. 

1 will call attention upon this point to a resol 
tion adopted by the Legislature of Florida, passed 
in the Senate of that State on the 28th of a x 
ber, 1847, and in the House of Representatives o, 
the 29th of December, 1847, and approved by 
Governor on the 30th of December of the Samp 
year. I find these resolutions in the code af lene 
of Florida published by authority of the Levis. 
lature of that State. I am aware that Florida sb. 
sequently passed resolutions asserting doctri) 


trineg 


: , \- 
tions as evidence that the doctrine of non-intor. 


vention, for which I am now arraigned, was jot 


tic now 
hip IN the 


S from 


Mm as 
Nter. 
arty, and 
1ZULY, an 
St, of politi. 


| deemed to be a politica! heresy at that day. It may 


| not be improper here to remark that, during this 





session of Congress, I received a letter from 9 
State Senator in Florida, inclosing resolutions 
which he had introduced for the repeal of those 
resolutions, and denouncing the resolutions, which 
I will read, as being unsound, revolutionary, yp- 
constitutional, dangerous tothe rights ofthe South, 
and denouncing me by name as the great author 


t 


of all this mischief that was to strike down south- 
ern rights. 1 will ask my friend from Ohio to 
read the second and third resolutions, which bear 
particularly on this point—for the first only relates 
tothe Wilmot proviso—in order to show what the 
Legislature of Florida thought and said in 1847 
upon this subject. 


Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


“Sec. 2. Be it further resolved, That, in the opinion of 
this General Assembly, a just and correct interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States rests in the territo- 
rial, as well as the State, Legislature’s exclusive jurisdiction 
over the persons of individuals within their respective lim- 
its ; and that it would be arbitrary, unjust, and a usurpation 
of power on the part of Congress, to annex conditions to 
the admission of a State into the Union, or the annexing a 
Territory thereto, involving the right of jurisdiction in( 
gress over this subject, which exclusively belongs to the 
Territory itself before its admission into the Union, and to 
the State afterwards. 

“Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, That it would be an arbi- 
trary usurpation of power on the part of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery trom any such territory as may hereaiter be 
acquired by the United States, either by way of indemnity, 


| by conquest, or by purchase ; that the people of the Terr 


tory alone have the right to determine upon this subject; 
and it is for them, while they remain a Territory, and tor the 
State, when they shall ask to be admitted as a State, to say 
whether the institution of slavery shall exist within te 
limits of such Territory or State; they having, by 4 just n- 
terpretation of the Constitution, exclusive jurisdiction over 
the subject-matter within their limits.”’—Laws of the State 
of Florida, 1845 to 1849, p. 83. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be observed that in 
these resolutions the State of Florida declared that, 
by acorrect construction of the Constitution of te 

nited States, a Territorial Legislature, while 0 
a territorial condition, had the exclusive right! 
determine for itself whether slavery should ot 
should not exist within the limits of such Tern- 
tory. As I have already remarked, Florida sub- 
sequently changed her policy on that subject. If 
however, she solemnly proclaimed that doctrine 
to the world, in the name of a sovereign Stale“ 
this Union, telling the northern Democracy °" 
what terms and conditions Florida would 7” 
fellowship with them, and we accepted the doc- 
trine, I should think she could forgive us torr 
maining faithful to her creed, if we can peer 
her for abandoning it. I arraign no man; I much 
less arraign a sovereign State. She had the night 
to proclaim her opimons; and if subsequent!) = 
came to the conclusion that they were wrong; °" 
ought to change them; but having proclaimes 
them, and then changed them, it seems to M°® 
little indulgence, even ‘* quarter,”’ should be era's 
ed by Florida to those who stand by Florida 
original position 
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~ miorida was not the only southern State whose 
‘moeracy held these doctrines in 1847, prior to 


Den 


nor 


y, | find here some resolutions adopted by 


- Milledgeville, in December, 1847. I have not 
‘,eentire proceedings. I have seen these resolu- 
. in several Georgia papers recently, with the 
~atement of the gentleman who either reported 
‘hom or concurred in their passage, and with a 
forther statement that these resolutions were 
‘nied and adopted by several State conventions 
othe r southern States at that pe On that 
_owspaper authority, and that alone, I read these 
_eolutions, So far as I find them published in the 
: pers, bearing on this question. It is proper to 
‘vate that in the proceedings of the convention it 
spears that certain gentlemen, eminent for abil- 
sa eminent for their devotion to southern rights, 
»wentfor their position in the Democratic party, 


were present, and concurred in these proceedings. 


co 


Among these I find F. H. Cone, R. A. L. Atkin- | 


con, Jesse Carter, W. S. Johnson, Robert Grif- 
éy, Thomas Hilliard, W. W. Wiggins, E. W. 
Chastain, W. J. Lawton, S. W. Colbert, and D. 
Phillips. I find, also, Hon. Mr. Jackson, mem- 
ier of Congress, and Hon. Lucius @. C. Lamar, 
pow a Representative in Congress from Missis- 
sippi, butthen a citizen of Newton county, Geor- 
via. I will ask my friend from Ohio to read these 
Georgia resolutions, which were good Democ- 
rey at that day, and were copied and adopted by 
several other southern States in their Democratic 
State conventions. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That Congress possesses no power under the 
Constitution to legislate in any way or manner in relation 
to tie institution of slavery. 
of every citizen to remove and settle with his property in 
any of the Territories of the United Siates. 


“Resolved, That the people of the South do not ask of 
Congress to establish the institution of slavery in any ofthe | 


Territories that may be acquired by the United States; they 
simply require that the inhabitants of each Territory shall 
he left free to determine for themselves whether the institu- 
tion of slavery shall or shall not forma part of their social 
5 em. 


“Mr. DOUGLAS. There again, sir, we find | 


mination of General Cass for the Presi- | 


femocratic State convention of Georgia, held || 


erty in Territories—Mr. Douglas. 


the Nicholson letter, was not the result of acci- 
dent or inadvertence; but he was chosen because 
his sentiments were the sentiments of the vast ma- 
jority of the Democratic party, North and South. 
[ have looked into the proceedings of the conven- 
tion at Baltimore in 1848, when General Cass was 


| nominated, and made an abstract of the votes. I 
| find that, in the siaveholding States, General Cass 


| received, on the first ballot for the nomination, 66 
| votes: Mr. Buchanan, 19 votes; Mr. Woodbury, 


the doctrine of non-intervention distinctly defined | 


by the Democratic State convention of Georgia. 
Two distinct propositions are affirmed; one is, 
that Congress has no constitutional power to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. That, I should think, was pretty distinct 
non-intervention. 

it; you cannot legislate for it; you cannot touch 
the subject at all in the Territories. Now, sir, it 
may be, and unquestionably is, true that some 
of theeminent men who participated in that State 
convention of Georgia have since changed their 
opinions upon this subject, and now believe just 
as conscientiously that it is both within the power 
and the duty of Congress to legislate for the pro- 
tection of slavery in the Territories, as they then 
believed it was unconstitutional for Congress to 
doso. All I have to say of those eminent gentle- 
men, for whose talents I have great respect, is, 


that if I ean forgive them for having abandoned 


the very doctrine that they invited us of the North 
us for remaining faithful to that 
they and we agreed to stand by. 

In pursuing this subject, I am afraid that I shall 


octrine which 


| 15; Mr. Calhoun, 9; General Worth, 6; Mr. Dal- 


las, 3. The following are the southern States 
that voted for General Cass on the first ballot: 
Delaware, 3 votes; Maryland, 6 votes; Virginia, 
17 votes; Mississippi, 6 votes; Louisiana, 6 votes; 
Texas, 4 votes; Arkansas, 3 votes; Tennessee, 7 
votes; Kentucky, 7 votes; Missouri, 7 votes. 


These States did not then think that non-interven- 
| ton—or squatter sovereignty, as it is now called 


in derision—was such a fatal heresy as to furnish 
sufficient cause for disrupting the Democratic 


|| party, much less for dissolving the American 
| Union. 


They voted for General Cass with a 
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votes cast was 257; necessary to a choice, 170. 
Thereupon the record says: 
* Lewis Cass, of Michigan, having received two thirds 


| of the whole number of votes cast, 


| and to make the nomination unanimous. 


knowledge of his opinions on this question; and | 


| he was their first choice. Old Virginia did not take | 


him then asa choice of evils. She had the oppor- | 
tunity of voting for a southern man, illustrious 

for his talents, public services, and devotion to | 
southern rights. She had the opportunity of vot- || 


ing at that time for Mr. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, on his platform. Old Virginia then believed 
that intervention on the subject of slavery meant 
disunion. Hence she rejected intervention, and 
gave her vote, first, last, and all the time, for Gen- 


| eral Cass, the expounder, the embodiment of non- 


intervention. The same remark is true of Mis- 


he always fought this doctrine of non-interven- 
tion. So he has; but at that time he had not the 
same power in the State of Mississippi; he had 
not made the same impress on that people, by his 
eminent talents and great public services, as he has 


ver i | sissippi, represented now so ably by the Senator | 
It is the coustitutional right || who arraigned me the other day. He tells us that 


. ! 
since; and hence he was then unable to seduce 
Mississippi away from the doctrine of non-inter- | 


vention. Louisiana, too, then true to the Demo- 
cratic creed; true to the doctrine of non-interven- 


| tion; true to the maintenance of the Union; hostile 


to intervention—because intervention led directly 
to disunion—rallied around General Cass as the 
standard-bearer in 1848, first, last, and all the 


| time. So of the other States which I have named. 


You cannot legislate against || 


orally in support of, I think they may pardon || 


become tedious to the Senate; but still I feel it | 


my duty to present full evidence upon this point, | 


showing that the Democratic party, from 1848 to 
this day, have stood pledged, as a cardinal article 
in ther creed, to the pea ae of non-intervention; 
and for that purpose I shall be compelled to have 
Various extracts, and some long ones, read, and 
perhaps to be somewhat tedious in the exposition 
of the subject. 


Ihave already shown on high authority—south- | 
érn authority—that when the Baltimore conven- | 


tion assembled in May, 1848, to nominate a Dem- 


“cratic candidate for the Presidency, and to lay | 


“own aplatform for the party, the attention of the 
Country, the especial attention of the Democratic 
party of the southern States as well as of the north- 

States, had been particularly called to this 
ney tees non-intervention by Congress with sla- 
70 le the Territories; and hence the nomination 

‘4eneral Cass, with his opinions as expressed in 





/ eral Worth, 1; General Butler, 3. 


On the fourth ballot, (which was the last one, 
and the one on which General Cass was nomin- 
ated by a two-thirds vote,) in the slaveholding 
States, General Cass received 94 votes; Mr. Bu- 
chanan, 7 votes; Mr. Woodbury, 13 votes; Gen- 
The southern 
States voting for General Cass were: Delaware, 
3; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 17; North Carolina, 11; 
South Carolina, 9; Georgia, 10; Mississippi, 6; 
Louisiana, 6; Texas, 4; Arkansas, 3; Tennessee, 
7; Kentucky, 7; Missouri, 7. EvenSouth Carolina, 
when she found that her own favorite had no 
chance of anomination—so soon as she found that 
General Cass was the choice of a majority of the 
party—wheeled into line, surrendered her prefer- 
ence, and declared the champion of non-interven- 
tion as her next choice for the Presidency. ‘Then 
she did not think this doctrine was sufficient cause 


'| State with abilit 
resentatives. 


either to dissolve the Union or todisrupt the Dem- | 


ocratic party. 


* The chairman declared him duly nominated by the con- 
vention as the candidate for President. 

* ‘The announcement of this result by the Chair was fol- 
lowed by enthusiastic and long-continued applause, the 
members of the various delegations almost universally 
springing to their feet, and uniting in one spirit-stirring 
shout of approbacon. 

“Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, rose simultaneously with 


| Mr. Bryce, of Louisiana, to move that those States whose 


¥ 


delegates had not voted for General Cass, might have an 
opportunity of changing their vote, so that the nomination 
might be unanimous. This motion was agreed to, and the 
States whose votes had not been cast wholly for Mr. Cass, 
being called’ — 

the other States went on to change their votes 
They 
were proceeding to declare General Cass nomi- 
nated on the votes of two thirds of the members 
present, not two thirds of the whole number of 
votes in the electoral colleve. Here you find an 
express decision that two thirds of those present 
and voting, and not two thirds of the whole eleec- 
toral college was the rule; New York not voting, 
because she had a double delegation, and neither 
would consent that the other should sit with them. 
Then speeches were made in favor of making the 
nomination unanimous: 

“Mr. McCandless of the Pennsylvania delegation, Mr. 
Ilumphreys of Maryland, Mr. Wells of New Hampshire, 
Mr. ‘Turney of Tennessee, Mr. 'Toucey of Connecticut, 
Mr. Carey of Maine, Messrs. Rantoul and Hallett g@ Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Hibbard of New Hampshire, Mr."Pearee 


| of Rhode Island, and Mr. R. P. Thompson of New Jersey, 


in brief and cloquent speeches, announced the unanimous 


| vote of their delegation tor the nominee of the convention, 


and pledging him their cordial and united support.’’ 

These gentlemen had thus far opposed General 
Cass, because they preferred other men; but they 
felt it their duty to withdraw their opposition, and 
support him as the standard-bearer ot the party. 

Thereupon, 

“Mr. Yancey. of Alabama, stated that he desired to have 
the plattorm—on which they intended to place the candi- 
date—erected before he would be prepared to pledge his 
support. 

‘* Mr. Winston, of Alabama, pledged the people of Ala- 


bama to sustain the nominee. 


“Messrs. King, J. E. Morse, Sydenham Moore, Scott, 


| and Bowden, each united in the pledge given by Mr. Win- 


, 


ston.’ 


Some eminent names in those days are here 
who did not think that the doctrine of non-inter- 


| vention was such a fatal heresy as to form a suf- 


ficient justification for disrupting the Democratic 
arty, even at the hazard of a dissolution of the 
Cues. Governor Winston, I believe, is well 
known in Alabama—an eminent citizen. He 
pledged Alabama for General Cass on this doc- 
trine of non-intervention, carrying the Nicholson 
letter in his hand as the compass by which his 
political action was to be governed. Sydenham 


| Moore is not a name unknown to ‘* fame’’—a 


most worthy man, eminent in ability, and stand- 
ing well in Alabama, and now represents that 
and zeal in the House of Rep- 
He did not regard this doctrine of 
non-intervention asa fatal blow atsouthern rights, 
and he felt authorized to pledge Alabama to the 
support of General Cass. ‘*Mr. Avant, of Ten- 
nessee, and Mr. Magoffin, of Kentucky, spoke in 
favor of the nominces, pledging the support of 


| their respective States;’’ and the next day the 
| platfofm was adopted,in which the doctrine of 


On the first ballot the northern States gave Cass || 


59; Woodbury, 39; Buchanan, 32; showing that 
General Cass received only 59 out of 130 northern 


votes cast, New York not voting in consequence | 


of her double delegation; and in all the slavehold- 
ing States he received, on the first ballot, 66 out 
of 118 votes, being a majority of the whole num- 
ber. These facts show that General Cass was 
not the choice of a majority of the northern De- 
mocracy at that time, but was the choice of a 


| majority of the southera Democracy. 


Now, I shall proceed to show that these votes 


non-intervention was affirmed in the seventh res- 
olution, which is so familiar that, perhaps, it is 
unnecessary to read it. [‘*Let us hear it.”’] Let 
it be read. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


“7, That Congress has no power under the Constitution 


| to.interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
| several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 


were cast with distinct reference to the doctrine || 


} 


of non-intervention as now supported by myself 
and affirmed by the Democratic party at Charles- 
ton, and as resisted by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and those who seceded from the Charleston 
convention. General Cass, on the fourth bailot, 
received the nomination. The whole number of 


judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts of the Abo- 
litionists or others, made to induce Congress to interfere 
with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in rela- 
tion thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming 
and dangerous consequences ; and that all such efforts have 
an inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the 
people, and endanger the stability and permanency of the 
Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of 
our political institutions.” > 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1848, the Democratic con- 
vention were of the opinion that, to countenance 
any interference with slavery by Congress was 
dangerous to the peace and harmony of the coun- 
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try, and tended to a dissolution of the Union; that 
they would not permit Unis interference by Aboli- 
They did not regard the inter- 
ventionist then any better than the Abolitionist. 
Southern interventionists and northern interven- 
tionists, by the fair intendment of that platform, 
were put onanequality. After that platform was 
adopted, Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, felt it to be 
his duty to record his solemn protest against this 
dangerous here sy of the Territorial Legislatures 
deciding on the slavery question. He came into 
the convention the next day, May 26, with an 
elaborate report against this dogma, this heresy 
promulgated by General Cass in his Nicholson 
letter, signed by William L. Yaneey of Alabama, 


tionists or others. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION 


Property in Territories—Mr. Douglas. 


| Territories, which are to be held by the Federal Govern 


ment, asa trustee, for common uses and common purposes. 

If, therefore, you refuse to meet the issue made upon 
the slaveholding by part of the non-slaveholding States, and 
permit the heretotore expressed opinions of your nominee 
to stand impliedly as the opinions of this convention, you 
pronounce, in substance, against the political equality of 
the people; against the community of interest in the Ter- 
ritories, which it is contended exists in the people; against 
the right of one half of the people of the Union to extend 


| those institutions which the fathers of the Constitution 


John C. McGehee of Florida, and J. M. Com- | 


mander of South Carolina, accompanied with a 
resolution. I shall ask the Senate to listen pa- 
tiently to the entire report of Mr. Yancey upon 


that occasion, for it embraces every thought, ev- 


ery idea, every pinciple,every pretext assigned 
at Charleston for withdrawing from the recent 
convention. In order that lmay do Mr. Yancey 
full justice, | shall ask the Senate to listen to the 
entire report, the resolution, and the vote thereon, 
It is only one column of Niles’s Register. I may 
here be permitted to remark, that, by anvthing | 
have said, or may say of him here, 1 mean no 
personal disrespect to Mr. Yancey. We are old 
personal friends. We met as members of Con- 
press seventeen years ago. Our social relations 
have @ways been uninterrupted, I have as much 
admirauion as any man living for his brilliant, his 
surpassing ability, for his great social qualities, 
and for the boldness and the nerve with which he 
ivows his principles and follows them to their 
logical consequences; although I shrink with hor- 
ror from the consequences to which his princi- 
ples would lead this Republic. I ask my friend 
from Ohio to read that entire report. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

**Mr. Yancey then rose and said that he approved most 
cordially of the resolutions, with a single exception. He 
then begged to present the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee, which is as follows: 

*'The undersigned, a minority of the committee on res 
Olutions,ask leave respectfully to submit a minority report 
to this convention, 

** Believing that the success of the Democratic party 
will depend solely upon the truth or untruth of the principles 
avowed by this convention, and by the nominee thereof, 
the undersigned cannot give their assent to the report of the 
majority. ‘The nominee of this convention is understood 
to entertain the opinion that Congress has no right to inter 
tere with the question of slavery in the States or Territo- 
ries, but that the people inhabiting a Territory have the ex 
clusive right to exclude ittheretrom. ‘The majority of your 
committee have only adopted this principle as far as appli 


recognized as fundamental in the framing of the articles of 
union, and upon which rest the great and leading princi 
ples upon which taxation and political power are based. 
In order to obviate such a construction—in order to give 
assurance to the public mind of our entire country that the 
Democracy of the Union will preserve the compromises of 
the Constitution, not only in the States, but in the Terri- 
tories ; that it recognizes entire political equality to exist 
among the people, and their right to people, unmolested in 
their rights of property, the vast Territories which the 
Union holds out as a trust, until sufficiently populated to be 
erected into States—the undersigned have agreed to present 
to this body, for its adoption, the following resolution : 
W.L. YANCEY, of Alabama. 
JOHN C. McGEHEE, of Florida. 
J. M. COMMANDER, of South Carolina. 
Resolved, That the doctrine of non-interference with the 


| rights of property of any portion ot the people of this Con- 


federation, be itin the State or in the Territories, by any 
other than the parties interested in them, is the true repub- 


| lican doctrine recognized by this body. 


| exclude slavery from the Territory. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be observed that, in 
that report, Mr. Yancey embodied the whole ar- 
gument in favor of intervention for protection, or 
for any other purpose, which we have heard 
repeated over and over again for so many years. 
I doubt whether any Senator can take his own 
speech and find any one idea or argument in favor 
of that doctrine which is not embodied in the re- 
port of Mr. Yancey. The first statement there is, 
that it is understood that General Cass, the nom- 
inee, holds that a Territorial Legislature may 


denied that General Cass held that doctrine. It 
was known that he did; and he was nominated 


| because he did hold the doctrine that the people 


of a Territory might either introduce or exclude, 
protect or prohibit, slavery at pleasure. For that 
reason, Mr. Yancey and his two colleagues on the 
committee seuniadaa to put their protest on rec- 


| ord. The argument of the equality of the States, 


of which we have heard so much, was urged. The 


It was not || in effect, disavowing the doctrine of interventir n, 


other argument, that the Territories are the com- | 


mon property, and, therefore, should be open to 
all the citizens, independent of local authority, 
was used. The argument that it is not creditable 
to the Democratic party to go before the country 


| in the Territories, was brought forward. It says 


eable to the States, and have thus refused, in the avowal of 


the cardinal principles of the Democracy, to express any 
opinion upon what is really the most exciting and important 
political topic now before the country, leaving the people 
to find an exposition of the views of the great Democratic 
party of the Union, and of the probable course of its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress in the avowed opinions of their 
nominee for tie office of President. 

* This course we conceive to be fundamentally wrong. 
It has ever been the pride of the Democracy that it has 
dealt frankly and honestly withthe people. It has scorned 
to conceal its political opinions. 
Opposition to the Whig party, that it frequently goes before 
the people with a mask upon its brow, and has appealed 
to the masses to rebuke that party for a course so offensive 
to truth, and so untair to them. Our country’s institutions 
must find their surest support in an intelligent public opin- 
ion. That public opinion cannot be intelligently formed 
as to our views upon those institutions if we refuse to avow 
them, and dare not advocate them. 

* itis useless to deny that this question does not press 
bome upon us for our decision. Ten of the sovereign non- 
slaveholding States have already expressed decided opin 
ions upon it. This has been met by counteracting opinions 
in the South, first distinctly avowed by the State of Vir- 
ginia, and since followed up by nearly every State in that 
section of the Union. 

** It is idle to call the question an abstract one. If ab 
stract in any sense, itis only so to the section in which have 
originated the avowals of aggression upon the rights of a 
large portion of the Union, to wit: the non-slaveholding 
States—they own nota dollat of property to be affected by 
the ascendency of the principle at issue. They have nota 
single political rightto be curtailed. With them, opposition 
tothe South on this point is purely a question of moral and 
political ethics. Far different is it with the South. They 
own the property which success of this principle will pre- 
vent them from carrying with them to the Territories. They 


have a common right in the Territories, from which they | 


are to be excluded, unless they choose to go there without 
this property. They have heretofore been considered as 
political equals in the Union, with the same power of ex- 
pansion and of progress, which bas heretofore distinguished 
all classes in the Union, and which has given to us all the 
distinctive appellation of the ‘ party of progress.’ They 


Ithas made it a point of 


that the convention, in the platform, had refused to 


| dodging the question of the rights of the South | 


express an opinion on the question whether the 
hn . . . . . | 
| Territorial Legislature could prohibit slavery or 
| not; that it was not creditable to them to avoid 
| eXpressing an opinion on the point; that it con- 


victed the Democratic party of double-dealing in 


| the manner thatthey had charged upon the Whigs, 


and that what rendered it necessary to have an 
expression of opinion on that point was, that the 


| candidate held thata Territorial Legislature could 


exclude slavery. Then he concludes with a res- 
olution, which is very adroitly written, | know, 


| but, taken in connection with the report, has a 


clear signification, in harmony with the report: 
“That the doctrine of non-interference with the rights 
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12; Vermont, 6; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticy: ¢. 
Jersey,7; New York, —; dad Bag } <> . > New 
Maryland, 6; Virginia, 173 North Carolina, 1] : Mis 
sippi,6; Louisiana,6; Texas, 4; Tennessee, 12: ke 
tucky, 11; Ohio, 23; Indiana, 12; Uinois, 9; yyy 
5; Iowa, 4; Missouri, 7; Wisconsin, 4—216."° » eas 
Here we find Virginia, North Caroling Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri voting against ws 
incorporation of the doctrine of intervention fo 
the protection of slavery into the platform Ti a 
voted against the doctrine of Mr. Yancey’. By 
port and resolution. Those States then had . 
opportunity of affirming this doctrine, if °c 
thought it ought to be any portion of the p, oe 
cratic creed. Not only the States I have nan tel 
the border States—voted that way, but you wil! 
find voting against this doctrine Mississipp;, 
Louisiana, Texas—the very States that haye now 
seceded from the Charleston convention, for the 
reason that this same doctrine was not incorpo. 
rated into the platform. In 1848, they yo), F 


against putting it into the platform; in 1860, their 


as not 


put into the platform. The Senate and the coy. 
try will judge who has changed on this questio, 

North Carolina, through Mr. Strange, stated hes 
reason for voting against this doctrine; which was 
that the resolutions of the platform, as it stood. 
covered the entire doctrine of non-interveutioy | 
Congress in States and Territories. That is whgt 
he wanted: that Congress should not intervene, 
leaving it for the Territories to doas they pleased, 
so that they did not violate the Constituuon: nd 
the judiciary to correct their errors if they did 
violate the Constitution. Mr. McAllister, of 
Georgia, explained that Georgia voted for th 
resolution because they did not think it went so 
far as was claimed by Mr. Yancey in his speech: 


which Mr. Yancey intended to affirm. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have shown 
conclusively that in 1848 the Democratic creed 
was non-intervention by Congress with slavery 
in the Territories, either for or against it; that 
Congress should not interfere either to establish 
or abolish it, or protect or maintain it—unquali- 
fied non-intervention. The Democratic party 
was committed to the doctrine. It is true there 
were individual exceptions, men who did not! 
lieve in this doctrine of non-intervention, and the 
Senator from Mississippi was one of them. Hi 
supported General Cass under protest, making 
speeches for him, and protesting against his 
Nicholson letter and the doctrines contained in 
The Senator from Mississippi has a clean 
record, but a record outside of the Democratic 
party—a record at war with the Democratic piat- 
form—rebelling against its principles and aquiese- 
ing in its nomination. “he Senator then, as 
now, granted no quarter to squatter sovereignty, 
but he made speeches for the squatter-sovereignly 
chief. 

I pass now, sir, to 1850, in order to show clearly 
by the record, as was stated by the Senator trom 


_ Mississippi, that the same doctrine of non-inter- 


vention was incorporated into the compromise 
measures of 1850 against his will, and on my mo- 


| tion. Wediffered then, as we differ now; hie agaist 


| even at the 


of property of any portion of the people of this Confedera- || 


tion, be it in the States or in the Territories, by any other 


| than the parties interested in them, is the true republican 


doctrine recognized by this body.” 


That is, nobody but the owner of the slave must | 
interfere with his right to hold him. Neither Con- | 
gress nor a Territorial Legislature must interfere | 
with the rights of the slaveholder in the Terri- | 


tories to manage and control his slaves. That was | 


the proposition Mr. Yancey presented. It was 


submitted to the convention—fairly and boldly | 
| met; and I will read the vote in the convention, 


by States, rejecting Mr. Yancey’s report and res- 
elelion. Mr. Yancey enforced his report with a 
speech, which is here reported, but which is too 
long to quote, and then concluded: 

‘<1 now close by offering the resolution as an amendment 


to the report of the committee, 
“The question was taken on Mr. Yancey’s resolution ; 


| and it was, by States, rejected—36 to 216; as follows: 


“ VYeas—Maryland, 1; South Carolina, 9; Georgia, 9; 


| Florida, 3; Alabama, 9; Arkansas, 3; Tennessee, 1; Ken- 


own, in common with their brethren of the North, these |! 


tucky, 1—36. 
“ Nays—Maine,9; New Hampshire, 6 ; Massachusetts, 


| 
| 


those measures, I for them. I deem it my duty, 
risl# of being a little tedious, to show 
that this doctrine was then thoroughly discuss’ d, 
and that, after a deliberate debate, which ran over 
two months, it was affirmed by a vote of neary 
two to one in the Senate, and incorporated 1nto 
the compromise measures of 1850. On the 2oth ol 
March, 1850, the chairman of the Committee 08 
Territories of this body [Mr. Dovctas] reported 
two bilis—one for the admission of California as 4 
State; the other, to organize the Territories of 
Utah and New Mexico, and to adjust the disputed 
boundary with Texas. On the 19th of April the 
Senate appointed the celebrated committee - 
thirteen, with Mr. Clay at its head, to consider 
the whole question. On the 8th of May, Mr. 
Clay, as chairman of the committee of thirteen, 
reported the celebrated omnibus bill to the Sed 
ate, which, as your records will show, ae i ; 
of the two printed bills previously reported } 
myself from the Territorial Committee, with & 
wafer between them, and certain amendments x 
terlined in writing. One of the amendments. which 


Db “ . 7. 
was made in the committee of thirteen, I will pow 
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a for it involves this distinct question now in 
cain. The biil, as it was originally reported 
at veel, defined the powers of the Territorial 
L gisiature in these words: 

mal be it further enacted, That the legislative power of 
tt , Territories shall extend to all rightful subjects of legis- 
ration consistent with the Constitution of the United States 


and the provisions of this act; but no law shall be passed 
inte riering with the primary disposition of the soil,” &c. 
As reported from the Territorial Committee, 
the bill was silent on the subject of slavery; the 
;,:)| jonored the slavery question, and conferred on 
‘he Territorial Legislature power over al! rightful 
subjects of legislation consistent with the Consti- 
ition, Without excepting slavery. The commit- 
ooo of thirteen reported this amendment to it, after 
the clause; ** but no law shall be passed interfer- 
ine with the primary disposition of the soil,’’ by 
jding **nor in respect to African slavery;’’ so 
hat the committee of thirteen reported against 
the Territorial Legislature passing any law in re- 
enect to African slavery. Mr. Clay stated that 
that limitation on the Territorial Legislature had 
heen incorporated into the bill against his will 
ond his judgment. General Cass, in debate, made 
the same statement that it had been incorporated 
avainst his judgment. 
lowing the Territorial Legislature to act on all 
rizhtful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution, without excepting African slavery; 
but a majority of the committee overruled them. 
When this report came in, the Senator from Mis- 








amendment to the very section to which I refer, 
which | will ask my friend to read, with the ex- 
planatory remarks of the Senator in offering it. 

' Mr. PUGH. When the bill came up for action 
on the 15th of May, Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, 
said: 

“| offer the following amendment: to strike out in the 
sixth line of the tenth section the words ‘in respect to Af- 
ricen slavery.’ and insert the words ‘with those rights of 
property growing out of the institution of Africanslavery as 

rists in any of the States of the Union.’ The object of 
imendment is to prevent the Territorial Legislature 

m jegislating against the rights of property growing out 
of the institution of slavery.’? * * * . cole 
will leave to the Territorial Legislatures those rights and 
powers Which are essentially necessary, not Only to the 
preservation of property, bui to the peace ofthe Territory. 
It will leave the right to make such police regulations as 
are necessary to prevent disorders, and which will be ab 
lutely necessary With such property as that to secure its 
beneficial use to its owner. With this brief explanation f 
submit the amendment.”? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Thusit will be seen that the 
Senator from Mississippi objected to the bill, be- 


. 





cause it did not contain a prohibition on the Le- | 


gislature of the ‘Territory against legislating in a 
manner hostile to slavery. He wished the ‘Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to have the power to protect, 
butnot the power to prohibit. That was his po- 
sition. I give him the credit of having been con- 
sistent on that point. I wished to give the Terri- 
torial Legislature power over all rightful subjects 
of legislation, leaving slave property and horse 
property and every other species of property on 
an exact equal footing; leaving the people to make 
their own regulations as they pleased so that they 
did not violate the Constitution. The Senator from 
Mississippi desired an exception as to slavery, to 
the effect that they might protect it, but should 
not adopt unfriendly legislation to it, taking sla- 
very out of the category of other property. Mr. 
Clay among other things said, in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, what will now be read. 
Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


“Mr. Cray. * * * * <“'The clause itself 


Was introduced into the bill by the committee for the pur- 


pose of tving up the hands of the Territorial Legislature in | 
respect to legislating at all, one way or the other, upon the | 
subject of Atrican slavery. It was intended to leave the | 
legislation and the law of the respective Territories in the | 


condition in which the act will find them. I stated ona 
former occasion that I did not, in committee, vote for 
the amendment to insert the clause, though it was proposed 
— daced by a majority of the committee. Lattached 
lint ittle consequence to it at the time, and I attach very 
Ue toit at present. It is perhaps of no particular im- 
portance whatever. Nov, sir, if | understand the measure 
Proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, it aims at the 
= thing. { do not understand him as proposing that if 
the — shall carry slaves into the 'Territory—although by 
logics of, the Territory he cannot take them there—the 
egislative hands o 
“ hein ee prevent it saying he shall not enjoy the fruits 
= — If the Senator from Mississippi means to 
“ 
2 _ Davis. { do mean to say it. 
r.Cuay. If the object of the Senator is to provide 


New Sertes—No. 20. 


They were in favor of | 


sissippi objected to the bill, and proposed an | 











| 


| 
} 
| 


| tainly cannot vote for it. 


Property in Territories—Mr, 


to the lez loci, and being introduced, nothing shall be done 
by the Legislature to impair the rights of owners to hold 
the slaves thus brought contrary to the local laws, I cer- 
In doing so, | shall repeat again 
the expression of opinion which | announced at an early 


| period of the session.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. There it will be found that | 


and the Senator from Mississippi. 


a distinct issue was made up between Mr. Clay 


| from Mississippi insisted that the legislation of 


Congress should be so framed as to recognize the 


| right of the slaveholder to go into the Territory 


and hold his property in defiance of the local law. 


| Mr. Clay said that he would never agree to the 
| recognition of the doctrine that you could carry 


slaves to a Territory and hold them against tle 


| lea loci, in defiance of the local law. On this dis- 
| tinct issue it was‘that the Senator from Missis- 


sippiand the illustrious Kentuckian differed. Mr. 
Clay was against the Wilmot proviso; but he 
was against repealing by Congress the Mexican 
laws that were adverse to slavery. He was 
against the recognition by Congress of the alleged 
right to carry slaves there, and hoid them in vio- 
lation of the local law. He was against any act 
that would prevent the people of the Territories 
from deciding for themselves whether they would 
have slavery or not. In other words, Mr. Clay 


| supported and sustained every vote which the 


Senator from Mississippi brings in judgment 


| against me, except one; and that one was given 


under insteuctions, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is well aware. 

This debate shows clearly that the compromise 
measures of 1850 were intended to assert the 


| principle of non-intervention by Congress with 
slavery in the ‘Territories, leaving the people to 


do as they pleased, so that they did not violate 


| the Constitution, and leaving the courts to ascer- 


| We suppose we have a right to confer power. 


tain whether they did violate it or not. 
Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator allow me? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
tion. 
Mr. GREEN. Very well, 
Mr. DOUGLAS. lL ask my friend [Mr Pven} 


to continue the extracts from that debate, on both 


Douglas. 


The Senator | 


I cannot yield for interrup- | 


that slaves may be introduced into the Territory contrary || 


sides, a little further, in order to put them on the 
| record. 


Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

“Mr. Davis.” * . . > ‘© We are giving, 
or proposing to give, a government to a Territory, which 
act rests upon the basis of our right to make such provision. 
If so, we 
may mark out the limit to which they may legislate, and 
are bound not to confer power beyond that which exists in 
Congress. If we give them power to legislate beyond that, 
we commit a fraud or usurpation, as it may be done openly, 
covertly, or indirectly.”’ 

To which Mr. Clay replied: 

** Now, sir, I only repeat what I had occasion to say be- 
fore, that while | am willing to stand aside and make no 
legislative enactment one way or the other—to lay off the 
Territories without the Wilmot proviso, on the one hand, 


with which Lunderstand we are threatened, or without an | 


attempt to introduce a clause for the introduction of sla- 


very in the Territories—while I am for rejecting both the | 


one and the other, Lam content that the law as it exists 
shall prevail; and if there be any diversity of opinion as 


| to what it means, I am willing that it shall be settled by the 


| trine of non-intervention. 


f the territorial government should be || 


highest judicial authority of the country. While [am con- 


for any express provision recognizing the right to carry 
slaves there.’’ 

To which Mr. Davis rejoined ,that— 

“itis said our Revolution grew out of a preamble; and 
I hope we have something of the same character of the 
hardy men of the Revolution who first commenced the war 
with the mother country ; something of the spirit of that 
bold Yankee who said be had a right to go to Concord, and 


}| tent thus to abide the result, I must say that I cannot vote | 


that go he would; and who, in the maintenance of that | 


right, met his death at the hands ofa British sentinel. Now, 
sir, if our right to carry slaves in these Territories be a con- 
stitutional right, it is our first duty to maintain it.”’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These extracts confirm the 
statement that the issue was precisely as I have 
stated it, and that the Senator from Mississippi 
then took the ground that he now maintains; but 
that Mr. Clay, the champion of the compromise 
measures of 1850, took the opposite ground. Mr. 
Clay, in that very speech, answered the objection 


about there being two constructions of this doc- | 


He was for non-inter- 
vention by Congress; no restriction upon the 
Territoria! Legislature; and then leaving it to the 
courts to decide whether the territorial enact- 
ments were constitutional or not. That was the 
position of Mr. Clay; that was the position of 
the champion of those measures. 
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The Senator from Mississippi asserted his right 


_ to go with his property, in violation of the local 


law, and said he was going to act upon the doc- 
trine of the sergeant at Lexington, who said that 
he had a right to go to Concord, and was going. 
TheSenatorfrom Mississippi modified his amend- 
ment so as to make the language more palatable; 
but not to change the principle, to wit: that the 
Territorial Legislature might legislate to protect 


| slavery, but not legislate in hostility to it. In 


that shape, his amendment was rejected. Then 
Mr. Chase, of Ohio, offered the counterpart, to 
restrict the power, so that the Territorial Legisla- 
ture might prohibit slavery, but not protect or 
tolerate nt. ‘That was rejected by precisely the 
same number of votes as the proposition of the 
Senator from Mississippi. By these votes, the 
Senate showed that the object of the bill was to 
leave the Territorial Legislature to do as it pleased, 
subject to the Constitution, with the courts to 
ascertain when it violated it; but not to put any 
restriction on the ‘Territorial Legislature, except 
that which the Constitution imposed. 

Now, sir, | am compelled, in this connection, 
to do what I dislike to do—quote from my own 
speeches, to show that I then took the position | 
do now in vindication of the ground taken by 
Mr. Clay, and In opposition to that assumed by 
the Senator from Mississippi. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to read that extract. 

Mr.PUGH. Upon these amendments—the one 
affirming the pro-slavery and the other the ant' 
slavery position, in opposition to the right of the 
people of the Territories to decide the slavery ques- 
tion forthemselves—Mr. Dovetas said: 

** The position that I have ever taken has been that this, 
and all other questions relating to the domestic affairs and 
domestic policy of the ‘Territories, ouglit to be left to the 
decision of the people themselves; and that we ought to be 
content with whatever way they may decide the question, 
because they have a much deeper interest in these matters 
than we have, and know much Letter what institutions suit 
them than we, who have never been there, can decide for 
them. [ would therefore have much preferred that that por 
tion of the bill should have remained as it was reported from 
the Committee on Territories, with no provision on the sub 
jectof slavery, the one way or the other. And i do hope yet, 
that that clause will be stricken out. [ am satisfied, sir, that 
it gives no strength to the bill. Lam satistied, even if it dia 
give strength to it, that it ought not to be there, because it 
is aviolation of principle—a violation of that principle upon 
which we have all rested our detense of the course we have 
taken on this question. I do not see how those of us who 
have taken the position we have taken—that of non-inter 
vention—and have argued in favor of the right of the people 
to legislate for themselves on this question, can support 
such a provision without abandoning all the arguments 
which we used in the presidential campaign in the year 
1848, and the principles set forth by the honorable Senator 
trom Michigan (Mr. Cass) in that letter which is known as 
the * Nicholson letter.”. We are required to abandon that 
platiorm ; we are required to abandon those principles, and 
to stultify ourselves, and to adopt the opposite ductrine-- 
and for what? In order tosay that the people of the Territo 
ries shall not have such institutions as they shall deem adapted 
to their conditions and their wants. I do not see, sir, how 
such a provision can be acceptable either to the people of 
the North or the South.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is unne- 
cessary for me to add one word to the extract from 
my own speech, to show that I took precisely the 
position then that I take now. I will next ask 
my friend to read a brief extract from the or 
of General Cass in opposition to the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi, and also to the 
amendment of Mr. Chase, of Ohio, and in favor 
of the same doctrine that | am now advocating. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. Cass said, (referring to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Davis and Mr. Chase:) 

“Now, with respect to the amendments, I shall vote 
against them both; and then [shall vote in favor of striking 
out the restriction in the bill upon the power of the terri 
torial governments. f shall do so upon this ground: I was 
opposed, as the honorable Senator trom Kentucky has de 
clared he was, to the insertion of this prohibition by the 
committee ; f consider it inexpedient and unconstitutional. 
I have already stated my belief that the rightful power of 
internal legislation in the ‘Territories belongs to the people.”’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I have already said, the 
vote was taken on these two amendments—the one 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi; the other 
by the former Senator from Ohio—and each of 
them was rejected by a vote of, yeas 25, nays 30; 
there being precisely the same majority against 
each. Having thus rejected the two propositions, 
the one affirming the right and power of the Ter- 
ritories to protect slavery, but not to prohibit it; 
and the other affirming the power and duty to 

prohibit, but not to protect, the record shows that 
Mr. Dove.as moved to strike out all in the bill 
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concerning slavery, so that the people of the Ter- 
ritories might do as they pleased, without any 
other restriction than the Constitution. - That mo- 
tion was voted down when made by myself; but 

ibsequently, after the debate had gone at great 
length, Mr. Clay, from his seat at the corner of 
the Chamber, passed to mine, and said: * If you 
will renew your motion to strike out that limita- 
tion, it will now be carried, and we shall save this 
bill ’’? [stated to him that my friend, the Senator 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Norris,) now no 
more, would not vote for the bill, unless those 
words were out; and I thought, out of courtesy, 
1 would let him make the motion, as I had once 
made it, and | would see him. At the request of 
Mr. Clay, | went to Mr. Norris. He made the 
motion to strike itout. It was carried by a vote 
of 32 in the affirmative to 191n the negative; thus 
rejecting the doctrine of the Senator from Missis- 
ippl, and sustaining the position advocated by 
myself. 

Now, sir, I am free to say to that Senator, that 
he and I did differ in that contest. | advocated 
non-intervention then, as [I do now. He foucht 
it then gallantly, as he always fights; but he was 
defeated by a vote of nearly two to one; and | 
was sustained; and my proposition, and not his, 
became the basis of those measures. Congress 
idjourned immediately after the passage of those 
measures, in the midst of a terrific excitement, 
North and South. Northern agitators had in- 
flamed the passions and prejudices of the northern 
people, by representing those compromise meas- 
ures as being measures for the extension of sla- 
very. The southern opponents of the measures 
had inflamed the passions of the southern people 
into the behef that the compromise measures were 
a sacrifice of southern rights and southern honor. 
Appeals were made to the people, North and 
South, by northern interventionists and southern 
interventionists, avainst those measures that had 
been passed by the majority—the one represent- 
ing them as sacrificing northern rights and north- 
ern honor; the other representing them as sacri- 
ficing southern rights and southern honor. That 
was the issue. 

1 went to my own State to make my appeal to 
my own people in vindication of my course, The 
country knows—history has recorded—the mode 
in which I was received when I landed in Chi- 
cago, The City Council, filled with Abolitionists, 
had passed resolutions annulling the fugitive slave 
law, instructing the police to withhold any assist- 
ance im the exeeution of the law, proclaiming it 
to be a violation of the law of God and of the 
Constitution, The standard of rebellion was 
raised. The public passions were inflamed. A 
fugitive slave was about to be arrested, and civil 
war was anticipate d by every man. It was not 
a pleasant task to me to go into a public meeting 
thus inflamed and excited and infuriated, and 
tell those people that they had been deceived about 
the character of those measures; that the fugitive 
slave law was right; that it was an act required 
by the Consututuion of the country, which we 
were bound to support; that the compromise 
measures were, all of them, founded on correct 
and sound principles. History records the fact 


that [ met that infuriated populace, composed of 


honest and intelligent, but misguided, men, and 
that IL defended each and every one of those 
measures before that people, and procured from 
them a resolution that the fugitive slave law 
should be executed,and the compromise measures 
of 1850 sustained. 1 must trouble my friend to 
read a passage from my own speech before that 
meeting at Chicago, in vindication of those meas- 
ures—a speech made under such circumstances 
that my best friends warned me that my life would 


pay the forfeat—and then you will see on what 


principle I defended them. 
Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


“These measures are predicated on the great funda 
mental principle that every people ought to possess the right 
of forming and regulating their own internal concerns and 
domestic institutions in their own way. [It was supposed 
that those of our fellow- citizens who emigrated to the shores 
of the Pacifie and to our other Territories, were as capable 
of sel government as their neighbors and kindred whom 
they left behind them; and there was nv reason for believ 
ing that they had lost any of their intelligence or patriotism 
by the wayside, while crossing the isthmus or the plains. 
it was also believed, that after their arrival in the country, 
when they had become familiar with ite topography, cli- 
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mate, productions, and resources, and had connected their 
| destiny with it, they were fully as competent to judge for 


themselves what kind of laws and institutions were best 
adapted to their condition and interests, as we were who 
never saw the country, and knew very little aboutit. ‘To 
question their competency to do this, Was to deny their 
capacity for self-government. If they have the requisite 
intelligence and honesty to be intrusted with the enactinent 
of laws for the government of white men, | know of no 
reason why they should not be deemed competent to legis 
late for the negro. If they are sufficiently enlightened to 
make laws for the protection of lite, liberty, and property— 
of morals and education—to determine the relation of bus 
band and wife, of parent and child, [ am not aware that it 
requires any higher degree of civilization to regulate the 
aflairs of master and servant. These things are all contided 
by the Constitution to each State to decide tor itself, and I 
kuow of no reason why the same principle should not be 
extended to the ‘Territori My votes and acts have been 
in accordance with these views in all cases, except the in 
stanees in which | voted under your instructions. Those 
Were your votes, and bot mine. Lentered my protest against 
them at the tim betore and aiter they were recorded— 


and shall never hold myself responsible for thei.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, after that 
speech, made under the cireumstances to which I 
have referred, more than halfa million copies were 
circulated throughout the country by order of the 
rreat national committee of New York, which be- 
came alarmed lest the Union should be dissolved— 
a speech which was laid on the tables of Senators 
at the opening of the session, and received a wider 
circulation and more approval than any speech of 
my whole life. In view of these facts, ] submit 
whether it is fair to charge me with having for the 
first time at Freeport, in 1858, asserted the doc- 


trine that the people of a ‘Territory can decide this 


question for themselves? I told the people of Chi- | 


cago, in 1850, thatthe compromise measures rested 
on the great fundamental principle that every peo- 
ple ought to possess the right to manage their own 
domestic concerns in their own way; that the peo- 
ple of the States possessed the power, and the 
people of the ‘Territories ought to have it; that all 
my votes had been cast in accordance with that 
principle, except when acting under their instruc- 
tions; that those votes were the votes of those who 
instructed me, and not my own, and that [ would 
never hold myself responsible for them. Is it fair 
for Senators to quote those votes, given under those 
circumstanees? The Legislature of Illinois was 
elected a short time afterwards. When they as- 
sembled, they passed resolutions approving of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and instructing the 
Senators from that State, in all new territorial or- 
ganizations, to incorporate the principle that the 
people of the ‘Territory should decide the slavery 
question for themselves. 

Thus, sir, | was sustained in my appeal to my 
own people in justification of my opposition to the 
views of the Senator from Mississippi. How was 
it with his appeal to his people? ‘The country has 
not forgotten, and will not soon forget, with what 
anxiety all America looked to Mississippi, to Ala- 
bama, to Georgia, to South Carolina, to know 
whether or not the submissionists—as the friends 
of those measures were snecringly called—were to 
be sustained and the Union saved, or whether the 
ideas now proclaimed and then held by the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi werg to become the rule of 


action in the southern States. I know not what 
he meant; but the country understood and be- 
lieved, so far as 1 know, that the fate of the Union 
depended upon the result of those States agreeing 
to acquiesce or not acquiesce. | do not doubt the 
attachment of the Senator from Mississippi tothis 
Union; I do not doubt his devotion to his coun- 
try. His services in the field and in the Cabinet 
and in the Senate, have proved his attachment; 
but I do believe, that if he had been sustained in 
his appeal to the people of Mississippi against the 
compromise measures of 1850, the Union could 
not have been preserved. He appealed to Mis- 
sissippi. General Foote was the standard-bearer 
of the friends of the compromise measures of 1850; 


the Senator [Mr. Davis] the standard-bearer of 


his own views as he has expressed them in the 
Senate. The werld knows the result. Missis- 
sippi decided against the Senator, [Mr. area 
and in favor of his opponent. Mississippi rebuke 
this doctrine of intervention, and placed her Foote 
upon it, 

Liow was it in Alabama? There Yancey led 
off, and was sustained by the same body of mer 


that lately attempted to break up the Charleston | 


convention. Thesame Yancey who avowed the 
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same doctrine of intervention at Baltim: 
when it was voted down by his own party. thet 
same Yancey boldly bore the flag of the cao” 
tionists of Alabamaagainst the comy = 


be ProMise megs 
ures of 1859; but Alabama, like Mississippj. , 
‘ft 


re in [S48 


; ; id 
Mr. Yancey and his co-interventionists to — 
the laws of the land and acquiesce in the 
of non-intervention as affirmed in the m 


1850. 


Princip), 
asures of 


ong 
LD) 


_ In Georgia, too, the battle raged all al +} 
iine, as the Senator from that State [Mr. To, “ss 
can bear testimony. He found it necessary “2 
form a union of Union men against the oppone “d 
of the compromise measures of 1850.) The bare) 
waged fiercely and savagely. You, sir, faddros 
ing Mr. Toomss,] and your associates, were ¢ 
nounced as submissionists because you sustai 
the principle of non-intervention, as affirmed 
the compromise measures of 1850. They wo, 
not going to submit—no, not they; but whey 1) 
election came, Georgia decided against them, 
in favor of the compromise measures, if |; 
lect right, by about twenty-one thousand major; 
Then, instead of being the fire-caters, they thon. 
selves in turn became the submissionists; but ¢| a 
submitted by compulsion of their own peopl: 
The people of Georgia told the Senator bet) 
my eye [Mr. Iverson] that he must submitt 
doctrmmes which he taught in his speech of INds. 
when General Cass was the candidate for th, 
Presidency. 

So in South Carolina. Your Rhetts led th 
forces there against the compromise measures. 
The gallant and patriotic Butler, who, alth: 
he had opposed the measures as a Senator, feelin: 
that it was his duty to sustain the constituted ay. 
thorities, on the other hand, led those who we 
in favor of acquiescing i the action of Congress 
And South Carolina herself decided against t! 
men who were going to break up parties and | 
Union on this question of intervention and pon- 
| intervention. 

Mr. HAMMOND. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 





Mr. President-—— 
I prefer not to yield 
| Mr. HAMMOND. One single word. 
| Mr. DOUGLAS. Well. 
| Mr. HAMMOND. At the time of the passage 
of the compromise measures, Mr. Rhett was not 
in the Senate. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I know he was not. 
Mr. HAMMOND. The question that arose— 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I must say to my friend— 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 
rick.) Does the Senator from I[linois yield th 
floor to the Senator from South Carolina? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Icannot. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senat 
from South Carolina will resume his seat. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Tamaware that Mr. Rhett was 
notin the Senate at that time; but Mr. Rhett’s opin- 
ions were known then as wellas they are now; and 
| he led the men who were not willing tosubmittoth 
_compromise measures of 1850, and was rebus’ 
| by his own people, and he became a submiss! 
| ist perforce. Here you have the verdict of the 
| American people, North and South, in favor o! 
the doctrine of non-intervention. The southers 
interventionists, who had been defeated and over- 
thrown at home, at last came to the conclusion 
that they, too, would submit, not from choice, 
because they could not help it; and they said tv 
to us, ** Let us reunite the Democratic party, and 
| present a united front against the Abolitionists 0! 
the North.’? We said to them: ‘ Gentlem 
although you have erred; although you have err¢ 
okt on this question, in resisting nod-lly 
tervention, we will forgive you, if you will com 
/up to Baltimore and acquiesce in a resolutio! 
_ establishing non-intervention forthe future. Wi 
| received the Senator from Mississippi on the terms, 
as we supposed, of acquiescence in the compre: 
| mise measures of 1850, and the affirmance of bo! 
'| intervention as the rule of the party in the future. 
| We granted him “quarter®’ after he had been con 
} demned, and was ready for execution—— 
‘| Mr. DAVIS. I scorned it then, and scorn © 
| now. 
| 
'} 


=a 





Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir; as I scorned his 
| threat not to grant ‘‘quarter’’ the other day. 

|| like the spirit that animates him to scorn “*quertet- 
But, sir, the convention at Baltimore, never’! 
|| less, did ratify and confirm these compro 
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— He will not deny that the convention, by 
t ‘ananimous vote, decided in favor of the com- 
easing measures; that General Pierce was nom- 
ae don that issue and none other; that he never 
would have been elected but for that issue; and 
eho Senator from Mississippi became Secretary of 


War by virtue of the same issue. These are stub- | 


horn facts. He never could have been Secretary 
of War if the Democratic nominee had not been 
sjocted or nominated if he had not stood upon the 
issue of non-intervention by Congress with sla- 
yory in States and Territories. When the party 
came together, we, the friends of the compromise 
measures Of 1850; we, the friends of non-inter- 
vention, Were Magnanimous and tolerant. We 
made no issues upon those who had differed with 
s; we were generous and forgiving; we did not 
remind them of their faults, nor of their humilia- 
on. We recognized them as our equals. We 

ver expected to be told that we were to be pur- 
sued to the death; and that ‘no quarter’? was to 

eranted to us Whenever you got the accidental 

wer to inflict revenge. We are tolerant. If 
we succeed now, we do not propose to proscribe 
iybody because of a difference of opinion, so 


long as he remains in the Democratic organiza- | 


tion and supports its nominees. 

Mr. President, having shown that General 
Pierce was nominated and elected on this princi- 
ple of non-intervention; that he stood pledged by 
every dictate of honor and fidelity to carry it out 
in good faith, I will now proceed to show how it 
was carried out in the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. At that time the Senate of the 
United States had a chairman of the Committee 
on Territories who did unquestionably reflect the 
sentiments of the body, and of the Democratic 
partyin the body. It having become necessary 

organize the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, the Committee on Territories, through me, 
as its chairman, on the 4th of January, 1854, 
made areport to this body, accompanied by a bill. 
In this report we set forth distinetly the principles 
on which it was proposed to organize these 
rritories I will ask my friend from Ohio to 
read an extract from that report, to show what 
were those principles. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


ul 
mm 
bi 


‘Inthe judgment of your committee, those measures [the || 


compromise measures of 1850] were intended to have a far 
more comprehensive and enduring effect than the mere ad- 
justment of the difficulties arising out of the recent acqui- 
sition of Mexiean territory. They were designed to estab 
lis certain great principles, which would not only furnish 
adequate remedies for existing evils, but, in all time to 
me, avoid the perils of a similar agitation, by withdraw- 
g the question of slavery from the Halls of Congress and 
« political arena, and committing it to the arbitrament 
of those who were immediately interested in, aud atone 
responsible for, its consequences. Withaviev of contorm- 
ing their action to the settled policy of the @vernment, 
actioned by the approving voice of the American people, 
urcommittee have deemed it their duty to incorporate 
and perpetuate, in their territognl bill, the principles and 
spirit Of those measures.”’ 


i 
Ui 


§ 
) 


After presenting and reviewing certain provis- 
ions of the bill, the committee conclude as follows: 


From these provisions it is apparent that the compro- 

mise measures of 1850 affirm and rest upen the following 
propositions : 
_“ First. That all questions pertaining to slavery in the 
Territories, and in the new States to be formed theretrom, 
are to be left to the decision of the people residing therein, 
by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen by them 
lor that purpose. 

“Second. That all cases involving title to slaves, and 
Questions of personal freedom, are referred to the adjudica- 
ton of the local tribunals ; with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
“Third. That the provision of the Constitution of the 

hited States in respect to fugitives from service is to be 
carried into faithful execution in all the organized Terri- 
tories the same as inthe States. The substitute for the bill 
Which your committee have prepared, and which is com- 
mended to the favorable action of the Senate, proposes to 


s as containing the rule of action of the | 


Ved for President on that issue; that he was | 


incted. General Pierce could never have been |! 
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| Halls of Congress, and remanded to the people of 
| the Territories who were immediately interested; 
| secondly, that all questions invol\ ine the title to 
slaves, and matters of personal freedom, were re- 
ferred to the adjudication of the local tribunals, 
with a right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Here non-intervention was 
established as an invariable rule of action; the 
Territories were to legislate as they pleased, so 
that they did not violate the Constitution; and if 
they passed any law impairing, or injurious to, 
the rights of property in slaves, suit should be 
brought in the local court of the Territory, with 
a right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and that we would abide the result 
of such decisions. Then the fugitive slave law 
was to be faithfully executed and carried into ef- 
fect. Can any man have an excuse for not know- 
ing that the true intent and meaning of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act was, that Congress renounced 
forever all right or pretext for interfering with 
slavery in the Territories, either to establish, pro- 


| hibit, or protect?) Remember, the questions to be 


|| a right of appeal. 


explicit on this point. 


referred to the courts were such questions as 
should arise under the territorial enactments, and 
the cases all were to go into the local courts, with 
Certainly, if gentlemen did 
not understand the provisions of the bill, it was 
not the fault of the committee that reported it. 

I insist that the terms of the bill are still more 
Having given notice, in 
the report, of what we intended to do, and how we 
intended to do it, and for what purpose we put the 
provision in the bill itself in language so plain that 
he who runs may read, there can be no excuse for 
not understanding it. In the fourteenth section of 
the bill we provided: 


“ That the Constitution and all laws of the United States | 


which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
and effect within the said Territory as elsewhere within 
United States, except the eighth sectior. of the act prepara 
tory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, approved 
March 6, 1820, which being inconsistent with the principle 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States 
and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the ‘compromise measures,’ is hereby 
declared inoperative and void; it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any ‘Terri- 
tory or Siate, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof pertectly free to form and regulate their do 
inestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


There you find several distinct propositions 
affirmed in the body of the bill—that is the pro- 
vision of the bill which the late Colonel Benton 
denounced as being a mere stump spcech; be- 


| cause the drafter of the bill was careful enouch to 
| ingprporate the distinct propositions which it was 


| it in doubt. 


We did not mean to leave 
In the first place, the principle an- 
nounced was, that we repealed the Missouri com- 


intended to carry out. 


| promise because it was inconsistent with the prin- 


Carry these propositions and principles into practical oper- | 


ue in the precise language of the compromise measures 
Of 1856.9? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It appears, from these ex- 
tracts from the report of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, that we did not propose to mislead any 
man, or to permit any man to be misled, in re- 
gard to the principle on which the proposed ter- 
Miorial action was to be based. The principles 
Were distinctly set forth: first, that the slavery 
question was to be banished forever from the 


ciple of non-intervention by Congress with slavery 
in the States and Territories, as affirmed in the 
compromise measures of 1850. There is the as- 
sertion, that the compromise measures were in- 
consistent with intervention for any purpose; that 
| it was necessary to establish non-intervention, 
without any exception or any qualification, in 
order to carry out the principle of the compromise 
| measures of 1850; and we repealed the Missouri 
| compromise merely for the purpose of applying 
that principle and banishing the slavery question 
from Congress, afd remanding it to the people of 
the Territories. That was the object, the only 
object, for which we ever repealed it. Every 
Senator who voted for the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
declared by his vote that non-intervention was the 
rule in the compromise measures of 1850. He is 
| estopped from denying it; and it was well un- 
derstood, at the time, that we were making an 
| indorsement of the principle of the compromise 
measures of 1850; and we insisted that we would 
never repeal the Missouri restriction until we had 
that recognition. I remember well that when 


|| southern Senators, who had opposed the compro- 


mise measures of 1850,came to me and asked me 
to strike out the words ‘‘ being inconsistent with 
the principle of non-intervention by Congress 


| with slavery in the States and Territories, as | 


recoenized by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromis 
| why? 


measures,’’ i asked them 
They told me they had voted against the 
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them, by compelling them to affirm them. I said, 
fn these consultations, ** You have agreed to with- 
draw your opposition and acquiesce, and I must 
have it inserted in the bill, that we repeal the 
Missouri restriction only for the purpose of car- 
rying out the principle of non-intervention;”’ and 


there are men within the hearing of my voice to 


whom these reasons were given. It was con- 
sidered as rather a bitter pill to those who had 
opposed the compromise measures of 1850; but 
we insisted that they should swallowit as the onl 
condition on which we would pass such a bill. 
We had the recognition of the principle, and we 
had the pledge of honor of every Senator who 
voted for the Kansas-Nebraska act, that he would 
stand by the doctrine of non-intervention in all 
time to come. The Journal shows it. We took 
his bond, and recorded it on the Journal; it still 
exists, and will be imperishable. 

W hat else 

** It being the true intent and meaning of this act not to 


legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor to exclude 
it theretrom.”’ 


Is asserted ? 


That does not tell what the intent was, but what 
was not the intent. What was the intent? 

** But toleave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States.” 


That was the intent. Every man who voted 
for the bill declared, on his oath, that that was the 
intent: non-intervention by Congress; the people 
left free to do as they pleased, so that they Vid 
not violate the Constitution, and the courts to 
find out whether they violated the Constitution of 
the United States or not; but Congress never to 
interfere inany case. That is the way we agreed 
to this bill. ‘The record shows it. | have no con- 
troversy with any man who was not a member 
of the body at the time the bill passed, nor with 
any man who has changed his opinions since and 
will avow the change; but I assert that, beyond 
cavil, beyond dispute, beyond pretext, the obj ct 
was, as avowed in the bill itself—non-interven- 
tion by Congress with slavery in the States and 
‘Territories; and 1 cannot permit it to be said, 
without reply, that non-intervention meant only 
that Congress should not establish or. prohibit 
slavery, and did not mean that it should not pro- 
tect it. Sir, the record shows that it did mean that 
Congress should never interfere for any purpose, 
either to protect, prohibit, or abolish. 

Thatvery question was raised by a Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. Stuart, while the bill was pending, 
after this proposition which | have read had been 
voted in. He said that while we had stated the 
principle correctly, still the effect of the bill would 
be, by repealing the Missouri compromise, to re- 
vive the old French laws protecting slavery, and 
that thus we should have intervened in the very 
act of non-intervening, by reviving a law for the 
protection of slavery. That was hisopimion. Mr. 
Stuart laid down the proposition as a lawyer that 
to repeal a repealing act revived the former act; 
and hence, when we repealed the Missouri com- 
promise we revived the French law that lad be- 
come void when thatcompromise was established. 
That eminent lawyer and jurist, Mr. Badger, of 
North Carolina, replied that Mr. Stuart had prop- 
erly stated the common law rule on that subject; 
but thatthe civil lawrule was different, that where 
ever the civil law existed, if you repealed a re- 

vealing act, it did not revive the former act, and 
i nee that no amendment was necessary on that 
point. After consultation, an amendment was pre- 
pared, whichis known tothe country as the Badger 
amendment, the object of which was to declare 
that Congress should not protect slavery itself, 
nor do any act by which it should be protected, 
contrary t#the will of the people, that Congress 
would not only not protect it but would notdo any- 
thing that would cause a revival of any law that 
would protect it, the object being to leave the Ter- 
ritories a white sheet of paper, with nothing but 
the Constitution upon it, and to say to the people, 
** Go and write on it what you please; slavery, if 
you want it;and noslavery, if youdonot wantit.”’ 
tt was to be, in the classic language of the cham- 
pions of the measure of that day, a clean tabla 
rasa. The way we understuod it, the way the 
people und rstood it, was the way it reads now. 
Let me call your attention to the Badger amend- 


| measures of 1850, and this seemed to stultify || ment, toshow that that proviso was put in for the 
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express purpose of declaring that Congress would 
not even permit any old law which would protett 
slavery to be revived. ‘That amendment first was 
in the very language that it should not revive any 
law which would protect or establish slavery. It 
was modified so as to read in these words: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to revive or put in force any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of the 6th of March, 1820, 
either protecting, establishing, or abolishing slavery.”’ 

That is to say, Congress will do neither; each 
is inconsistent with non-intervention. These prop- 
ositions were all in the bill. I well remember 
the history of the Badger amendment. When I 
found it necessary to put it in, to satisfy the scru- 
sles of some men as to whether the repeal of the 

lissouri restriction would revive the old 
French law, I, aschairman of the committee, hav- 
ing charge of the bill, went to every Senator in the 
body fri ndiy to the measure, who was then pres- 
ent, to know whether it was sati sfactory, and that 
too, after the debate; and every single Senator, 
North and South, who was then present, and 
friendly to the bill, agreed to that amendment in 
those precise words. I remember the last one 
whom I consulted. I saw Mr. Badger entering 
from the doorof the cloak room atthe corner. He 
had been out, and ILwenttoconsulthim. He said 
“Yes, itis right.’’ I suegestedto him that I had 
seen every Senator, going over all the names, who 
was friendly to the bill, and every one had agreed 
toit. ** Certainly,’’saidhe. ** Now,’’said 1, **who 
shall offerit?’’ Saidhe,** Itought to come froma 
southernman. A northern man brought forward 
the repeal, and a southern man ought to bring for- 
ward the proviso against reviving the old laws for 
the protection ofslavery.’’ Lasked him if he would 
do it? ** Certainly, sir,’’ said he. He walked 
rizht to his desk and offered it. Pending the vote 
on the amendment, two or three southern Senators 
came in, who were not aware of the agreement, 
and they voted in the negative; and those were the 
only negative votes, according to my recollection, 
against the Badecr amendment. I say, then, the 
Badger amendment was put in for the purpose, 
and the only purpose, of declaring that, while Con- 
gress would not interfere ,itwould not permit,asa 
consequence of its act, any law to be revived that 
would either protect or abolish slavery, or deprive 
the people of the right to do as they pleased on 
that question 

Mr. President, the record is so full, so explicit 
on this matter, that there is no room for miscon- 
struction. ‘The only pointon which anybody dif- 
fered, so far as 1 know, was the simple one of the 
extent of the limitation imposed by the Consutu- 
tion on the Territorial Legislature. ‘That was the 
point referred to the courts. Slavery was banished 
rorever from Congress; the people were to do as 
they pleased, so that they did not violate the Con- 
stitution; and if they did, the courts were to de- 
termine the extent of the limitations imposed by 


not 


the Constitution on their action. That was stated 
to be the object in the report accompanying the 
bill. That is shown to be the objectin the judi- | 


ciary clause of the bill: giving jurisdiction to the 
territorial courts in all cases touching the title to 
slaves, or personal freedom without regard to the 
amount involved in controversy,as in other cases. 


1 could take up the debates and show that it was | 


understood at that time, and by eminent southern 


men, that that was the only point referred to the | 


1 wall trouble: 
authority on that point, and I quote him simply 
pecause of his eminent character and the respect 
this body and the country have for him—I mean 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia. 

Mr. PUGH read the following extract from 
Mr. Hunrter’s speech of February M, 1854: 

* The bill provides that the Legislatures of these Terri 
tories shall have power to legislate over all rightful sub 
jects of iegisiation consistently with the Constitution. And 
if they should assume pewers which are thought to be in- 


courts. 


the Senate only with one | 


consistent with the Constitution, the courts will decide | 


that question wherever it may be raised. There is @ differ 
ence of opinion among the friends of this measure as to the 
extent of the limits which the Constitution imposes upon the 
Territorial Legislatures. This dill proposes to leave these 
differences to the decision of the courts. ‘To that tribunal I 
wm willing to leave this decision, as it Was once before pro- 
posed to be left by the celebrated compromise of the Sena 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Clayton)—a measure which, ac 
cording te my understanding, was the best compromise 
which was offered upon this subject of slavery. I[ say, 


then, that | am willing to leave this point, upon which the | 


friends of the bill are at difference, to the decision of the 
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courts.’ —Appendiz to Congressional Globe, first session 
Thirty-Third Congress, vol. 29, p. 224. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


There Mr. Hunter states 


the object of the bill as explicitly and as clearly | 


as it is possible for any man holding my opinions 
to state it. The only point referred to the courts 
was the extent of the limitation imposed by the 
Constitution on the authority of the Territorial 
Legislature. I could cite more than half the body 
perhaps to this one point, but it would only be 


multiplying authority ona point that is too clear 


to be disputed. 
I have been quoting thus far only senatorial 
authority as to the meaning of this act. I wish 


to show now that the people of the country—yea, | 


the southern people—understood the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill at that time as I do now, and as I ex- 
plained it then. 
of one sovereign State, the empire State of the 
South, a State that took the lead in 1850-51 in 


| 





I will quote the resolutions | 


putting down the heresy of congressional inter- | 


vention for the prot ction of slavery. I will ask 


my friend from Ohio to read the resolutions of | 


the Legislature of Georgia approving of the prin- 


ciples contained in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, re!- 


ative to the subject of slavery. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

Resolution in relation to the Territory of Nebraska. 

The State of Georgia, in solemn convention, having firmly 
fixed herself upon the principle of the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850, relating to the subject of slavery in the 'Terri- 
tories of the United States, as a final settlement of the agi- 
tation of that question, its withdrawal from the Halls of 
Congress and the political arena, and its reference to the 


people of the Territories interested therein ; and distinctly | 
recognizing in those comproinise measures the doctrine | 


that it is not competent for Congress to impose any restric- 


tions as to the existence of slavery among them, upon the | 


citizens moving into and settling upon the Territories of 
the Union, acquired, or to be hereatier acquired, but that 
the question whether slavery shall or shall not form a part 
of their domestic institutions, is for them alone to determine 
for themselves ; and her present Executive having reiter- 
ated and affirmed the same fixed policy in his inaugural 
address : 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Georgia in General Assembly met, 'Thatthe 
Legislature of Georgia, as the representatives of the people, 
speaking their will, and expressing their feelings, have had 
their confidence strengthened in the settled determination 
of the great body of the northern people, to earry out, in 
good faith, those principles in the practical application of 
them to the bills reported by Mr. Dove tas, from the Com 
mittee on Territories, in the United States Senate, at the 
present session, proposing the organization of a territorial 
government for the Territory of Nebraska. 

-Ind be it further resolved, That our Senators in Congress 


be, and they are hereby, instructed, aud our Kepresenta- | 


tives requested, to vote for and support those principles, 
and to use all proper means in their power for carrying them 
out, cither as applied to the government of the Territory oi 
Nebraska, or in any other bill for territorial government 
which may come before them. e 
Resolved further, That his excellency the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
JOHN E. WARD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOUN D. S'TELL, 


President of the Senate. | 


In Senate, agreed to, February 17, 1854. 
HUGH M. MOORE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


1854. 
WILLIAM T. WOFFORD, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 
Approved, February 20, 1854. 
HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON, 
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ing stated that these principles were affirmed he: 
the compromise measures of 1850—that she Y 
proves of these principles—instructs her Seat... 
to vote for the Kansas-Nebraska bil] introduced 


ar 
ap- 


| by myself, as chairman of the Committee on Ter. 


In House of Representatives, concurred in, February 17, 


Governor. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. These resolutions were 
adopted by the State of Georgia pending the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill in the Senate when its provis- 
ions were well known, its features well under- 
stood; and the Legislature then stated, in the 
preamble, the principles which are embodied in 
the bill, and which were embodied in the compro- 


mise measures of 1850. They give a construction | 


to the celebrated Georgia platform, which was the | 


withdrawal of the question of slavery from the | 


Halls of Congress and the political arena, and its 


| reference to the people of the Territories interested 


therein—almost the precise language of my report 
as chairman of the Committee on Territories 
when the bill was introduced. Georgia approved 
of the policy of withdrawing the question from 
the Halls of Congress, and referring it to the peo- 
ple of the Territories. She approved of that pro- 
vision which distinctly recognized the compromise 
measures of 1850, and provided that the question 
whether slavery eta or should not, form a 
part of their domestic institutions, was for them 
alone to determine for themselves. Georgia hav- 


ritories. It is undeniable that Georgia understac, 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill as I understand it, 
understood the compromise measures of 1250. 
I understand them. These Georgia resolytio, 
are as good a platform as I want. [ am ywill;,,, 
to take the preamble and resolutions adopted L 
the State of Georgia in 1854, without the Bens 
of an i, or the crossing of a t, and declare ¢h,. 
to be the Democratic platform. I hear men behjya 
me say they are not. Lam. I will take the Goo. 
gia platform with its own interpretation, not mine 
I could not use language to express my own opin. 
ions more clearly and unequivocally than [ §y4 
them standing on the statute-book of Georsia »: 
this day as instructions to her Senators, , 
The country then understood this measure, s| 
now explain it; and I will show you that th, 
House of Representatives, as well as the Senas 
understood it in the same way. It will be r; nell 
lected that Colonel Richardson, of Ulinois, was 
chairman of the Committee on Territories, 9) d. 
as such, reported the Kansas-Nebraska }j]| jy 
the House of Representatives. He explained i: 
then as 1 do now. The reputation that he mad 
during that session in the passage of this grea: 
measure, so commended him to southern Dempo- 
crats, that when the next Congress assem)! 
they presented his name as the Democratic « 
didate for Speaker, against the Republican candi 
date, Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts. Pendi 
that election for Speaker, the southern Oppositi 
members charged Mr. Richardson with not ly 
sound on the slavery question, because he held to 


th m 


Lat 


|| this odious doctrine of non-intervention, or sq 


ter sovereignty, as polite gentlemen are in | 
habit of terming it. General Zollicoffer 
pounded questions for the candidates for S 
to answer. These questions were read fr mt 
Clerk’s table, and Mr. Richardson, as well as th 
other candidates, proceeded to answer. I ¥ 
ask my friend to read the answer of Governor 
Richardson. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

“Mr. Ricuarpson. The Constitution does not, in my 
opinion, carry the institutions of any States into the Ty 
ritories; but it affords the same protection there to th 
stitutions of one State as to another. The citizen of Vi 
ginia is as much entitled, in the common territory, to! 
protection of his property, under the Constitution, ast 
citizen of Mlinois; both are dependent upon the legisiation 
of the territorial government for laws to protect theirp 
erty, of whatever Kind it may be. Thus it will be seen 
that though there may be upon this pointa difference th: 
retieally—involving questions for judicial decision—yct 
there is none, practically, among the friends of non-inter 
vention by Congress, as the practical result is to pla 
decision of the question in the hands of those who are! 
deeply interested in its solution, namely: the people oft 
‘Territory gafho have made it their home, and whose int 
ests are most deeply involved in the character of the inst- 
tutions under which they are to live.’’—Congressione 
Globe, vol. 32, part 1, p.222. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Subsequently, but on the 
same day, January 12, 1856, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Bincuam, Colonel Richardson sac: 

“T said in my remarks this morning, that, in my op 
ion, the people of a Territory have the right either to estab 
lish or prohibit Atrican slavery. [think that is an answer 
to the gentleman’s question.”’—TIbid., p. 227. 


That was the answer of Colonel Richardso! 





|| when acandidate for Speaker, and questioned, by 


southern as well as northern men, as to his opit- 
ions on this very question. I was not here at ti 
time. I was prostrate upona sick bed, in Indian Ay 
with very little prospect of ever seeing the Cap! 
tol again. When Colonel Richardson’s ans 
was read to me, I was rejoiced to hear that he had 
given a clear and explicit explanation of the ' 
meaning of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, as we 
derstood it. ‘The Journals show that, upon & 
answer being given, the House, on the sam day, 
proceeded to the one hundred and eighth ba! 
for Speaker, and I ask iny friend from Ohio to res 
the names of the men voting for Mr. Richardso! 
after this answer was made. 

Mr. PUGH read,as follows: 

‘For Mr. Richardson—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Bari lay, 
Barksdale, Bell, Hendley S$. Bennett, Bocock, Bow’ 
Boyce, Branch, Burnett, Cadwalader, Caruthers, ¢ ashic 
Clingman, Howell! Cobb, W. R. W. Cobb, Craige. David 
son, Denver, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliot, English, Fouls 


: 


+ . . » ‘ rood, 
ner, Florence, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Goode, Green 
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with gr 
Democ! 


journal 
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ystus Hall, Sampson Ww. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, 

ae Hickman, Houston, Jewett, George W. Jones, 

tt Kelly, Kidwell, Letcher, Lumpkin, 5.8. Marshall, 
well, MeMullin, McQueen, Smith Miller, Millson, 

‘iecai Oliver, Orr, Peck, Phelps, Powell, Quitman, 

vin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, Samuel A. Smith, William 
re a, Stephens, 7 t rT, t- 
“Winslow, Daniel B. Wright, and John V. Wright. 
Congressional Globe, vol. 32, part 1, p. 228. 


Vir, DOUGLAS. The country will not hesi- 
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rights of the South and the true principle of conservative 


nationality, with the confidence that they will never aban- | 


don them in any trial, even amidst the confusion and terrors 


of disorganization.” 


Stewart, Talbott, Vail, Warner, Wat- | 


to recognize distinguished names on that list | 


ch they have been in the habit of regarding 
with gre at favor andconfidence. Every southern 
vith g 
Hemocrat, Without exception, as shown by the 
lo 


inal, recorded his vote for Governor Richard- | 
con for Speaker after thatexplanation of the Kan- | 


geNebraska bill. 
inguished gentleman from South Carolina, 
od others now present, had refused to vote for 
vichardson before this explanation was made, 
dthis explanation, declaring himself in favor of 
p-intervention, in favor of the rights of the peo- 

. of the Territories to do as they pleased, was 
s) perfectly satisfactory to the members from 
South Carolina and other southern States, that 
they all voted for him on the next ballot. [Laugh- 

“and applause in the galleries. ] 

Who ever expected that, in less than five years 
‘om that day, you would find these same gen- 

wn making a test against a man because he 
weld the identical sentiments which were then af- 
frmed? I reckon Lam about as sound on this 
eyestion as Governor Richardson. He and I 

precisely in our construction of the act. He 

was the chairman of the Territorial Committee 
in one House, and I in the other; and less than 
five years ago you affirmed, either that you ap- 
roved of Richardson’s construction, or that his 
entertaining those views constituted no objection 
tohim. Who has changed since that time? -Is 
(1, who now avow the principles I did then; or 
who now denounce me for holding the same 
inions Which they then seemed to sanction by 

' I make no tests with gentlemen. (i 
r have honestly changed their opinions since 
ttime, they should frankly avow the change. 
Noman should cherish such a pride for consisi- 
y as to cling to error one moment after he is 
uvineed of it; but a man, whenever he changes 

his opinions, ought t6 avow it, and give the rea- 
sous for the change, so as to remove the scales 
from our eyesalso. If I can forgive all these hon- 
orable gentlemen for having changed their posi- 

n, is it asking too much of them to forgive me 
for my fidelity to principles of action to which 
ity and [ were solemnly committed within so 
short a period ? 

But, Mr. President, I want to add a little more 
wthority on this point. It will be remembered 
that in 1848 Alabama took the lead at the Balti- 
more convention in asserting the doctrine of con- 
gressional intervention in the Territories. It will 
be remembered that in 1856 she took the lead in 
demanding of the Cincinnati convention, as an 
ulumatum, the repudiation of the doctrine of in- 
tervention, and the adoption in its place of the 
doctrine of non-intervention. The Alabama State 
convention which appointed delegates to Cincin- 
hau in 1856, happened to be in session when the 
contest for Speaker took place between Coloncl 
Richardson and Mr. Banks. The Democracy of 


ir votes ? 


If my memory serves me, a | 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have only 
to say upon this point that it seems the Alabama 
State convention, in 1856, did not regard Colonel 
Richardson’s construction of the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka bill as so monstrous a heresy as to disqualify 
every man for office who held his opinions. It 
seems so from the fact that they indorsed the gal- 
lant Richardson and the faithful southerners who 
voted for him. This inference is confirmed by 
the fact that the same convention irstructed their 
delegates to the Cincinnati convention to insist 
upon the express recognition of the doctrine of 


non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the | 


Territories as the only condition upon which Ala- 
bama would consent to be represented at Cincin- 
nati. 

Democracy in 1856. [ask my friend from Ohio 
to read that part of the resolutions. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

8 That it is expedient that we should be represented 
in the Democratic national convention, upon such condi- 
tions as are hereinafter expressed. 

“9. That the delegates to the Democratic national con 
vention, to nominate a President and Vice President, are 
hereby expressly instructed to insist that the said conven- 
tion shall adopt a platform of principles, as the basis of a 


national organization, prior to the nomination of candi- | 


dates, unequivocally asserting, in substance, the following 
propositions: 1. The recognition and approval of the prin 


cipie of non-intervention by Congress upon the subject of | 


slavery in the Territories. 2. That norestriction or prohi- 
bition of slavery, in any Territory, shall hereatter be made 
by any act of Congress. 3. That no State shall be refused 
admission into the Union because of the existence of sla- 
very therein. 4. The faithful execution and maintenance 
of the fugitive slave law. 

“10. That if said national convention shall 
adopt the propositions embraced in the preceding resolu- 
tion, our delegates to said conventia: 
instructed to withdraw therefrom.”’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘There is some very sound 
and wholesome doctrine contained in these instruc- 
tions. The Alabama delegates were to demand 
that the platform be made first, and that the plat- 
form should expressly affirm the doctrine of non- 
intervention. ‘TheCincinnati convention acceded 
to the demands of the Alabama Democracy. | 
indorsed those propositions; Iam willing to abide 
by them now. They are a fair exposition of the 
IXansas-Nebraska bill. They are identical with 
the Cincinnati platform. ‘The Charleston conven- 
tion indorsed those identical prepositions, and 
Alabama seceded because the convention did so! 
Alabama went into the Cincinnati convention de- 


refuse to 


| manding non-intervention as the condition on 


which she would remain. She gotit. She went 
into the Charleston convention demanding the 
reverse of non-intervention as the only condition 
on which she would remain. She did not get it, 
and she weutout. Alabamaled the boltat Charles- 


| ton solely for the reason that the majority of the 


Alabama were looking to Washington for the | 
result of that contest with intense anxiety. There | 


stood the gallant Richardson, the author of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill so far as the House was 


concerned, the nominee of his party, proclaiming | 


'o the world in bold language its true meaning; 


and every Democrat in Alabama heartily sym- | 
pathized with him, and hoped that Richardson, | 


the defender of southern rights, might be elected 
Speaker. The State convention, then in session, 
7 presenting the Democracy of Alabama, felt so 
“eeply upon this subject, that they deemed it their 
“uty to go out of the usual routine, and pass a 


PS } . i 
resolution of approval. I ask my friend to read 
that resolution. 


Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


of lees, That the course pursued by the gallant men 
ar —— and North, in their efforts to organize the 
M “— -ongress of the United States, by the election of 
_“ichardson as Speaker, receives our hearty approval. 
tana acted wisely in holding out against the designs 
upen etnatical majority to force a Free-Soii organization 
pon them; that in their hands we can safely trust the 


convention adopted the Alabama ultimatum of 
1856! I recognize the right of the Democracy of 
Alabama to change their opinions just as often as 
they please. Very few men live who have not 
changed many opinions. Men who have more 
regard for truth than consistency will change 
whenever convinced of their error. Hence I do 
not condemn Alabama for bolting now for the 
very reason that she assigned for going in the 
Cincinnati convention in 1856; but it is not to be 
expected that we whoaccepted her ultimatum then, 


and have ever since observed itin good faith, | 


| should be satisfied to be denounced as enemies to 


the South, for holding fast to the same principles 
which she then proclaimed. 

I repeat, that I am willing now to stand by 
those terms and conditions that Alabama pre- 
scribed as her ultimatum in 1856. I mustdo this 


| justice to the Democracy of Alabama: I do not 


believe the Democracy of that State indorse or 


approve of this attempt to break up the Demo- 


| cratic party of the Union because the party would 


| 
| 


i 


| 


not change the platform. I believe the people of 
Alabama are now as much attached to the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party, as they understood 
them themselves and proclaimed them to the 
world, as they were in 1856. Ido not believe that 


Alabama will follow Mr. Yancey now in his mad | 


scheme to break up the Democratic party in quest 


of congressional intervention any more than she | 


did in 1848, when he attempted the same thing. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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-At this point, the honorable Senator yielded to 
a motion to adjourn. 





Wepnespay, May 16, 1860. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I feel that it 
is due to the Senate to express my sincere thanks 
for the courtesy they extended to me yesterday, 
in postponing the remainder of my remarks unul 
to-day, when it was evident that I was physically 
I fear that [ shall be under the ne- 
cessity of claiming the indulgence of the body also 


| for the desultory manner in which I shall present 


my views to-day, and possibly for my inability 
to say all that | would like to have presented to 
the Senate on this question. A recurrence of a 
severe disease of the throat, which I contracted 





| Some years ago, In discussions in the open air in 


This was the ultimatum of the Alabama || 


vindication of the principle of non-intervention 
against the assaults of the Republican party, has 
severely affected my voice and impaired my yhys- 
ical strength. However, I will proceed as best I 
may, to conclude what I have to say upon the 
question. 

In the first place, I will answer some objections 
that have been made to my course, and some of 
the evidences that have been adduced to.convict 
me of having given a wrong construction to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The first one is the action 
of the Senate, my own vote included, upon what 
was known as the Chase amendment to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, at the time of its passage. It 
will be recollected that after the Senate had adopted 
the provision in the fourteenth section of the bill, 
which declared the true intent and meaning of the 


| act to be ** not to legislate slavery into any State 


) are hereby positively || 


or Territory, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States,’? Mr. Chase, of Ohio, offered the fol- 
lowing additional amendment, to insert the words: 

“Under which the people of the Territory, through their 
appropriate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit 
the existence of slavery therein.”’ 

It will be observed that that amendment was 
precisely the same in its legal effect as the one 
which Mr. Chase submitted to the compromise 
measures of 1850, by which the people of a Ter- 
ritory should have the power to prohibit slavery 
but not the power to introduce and protect it. The 
amendment which he offered to the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill was intended to have precisely the 
same effect, and was the counterpart of the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Mississippi, offered as 
an amendment to the compromise measures of 
1850, that the Territorial Legislature should have 
the power to protect, but not to exclude or pro- 
hibit slavery. When this amendment was offered 
by Mr. Chase it stood in the position ofan amend- 
ment to anamendment. The record shows that 
Mr. Pratt, of Maryland, appealed to Governor 


| Chase to accept an additional amendment, by in- 


sertinge the words ** or introduce”’ after the word 


** prohibit,’ so that it would read thatthe people 
ofa Territory might prohibit or introduce slavery. 
Governor Chase’s amendment being an amend- 
ment to an amendment, the proposition of Mr. 
Pratt was out of order. Mr. Sewarp, of New 
York, made the point of order, which was sus- 
tained by the Chair, and consequently Governor 


| Chase having refused to accept the words * or in- 


troduce,’’ it was not in order to move the amend- 


ment. [ will have an extract read from the speech 


| of Governor Pratt, of Maryland, on that occasion, 


showing what was the understanding at the time 
of the object of Mr. Chase’s amendment. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

‘*Mr. Prarr said: Mr. President, the principle which the 
Senator from Ohio adopts as the principle of his amend 
ment is, that the question shall be left entirely and exclu 


| Sively to the people, whether they will prohibit slavery or 


not. Now, for the purpose of testing the sincerity of the 
Senator, and for the purpose of deducing the principle of his 


| amendment correctly, | propose to amend it by inserting 


after the word ‘ prohibit’ the words ‘ or introduce ;’ so that, 
if my amendment be adopted, and the amendment of the 


| Senator from Ohio, as so amended, be introduced as part of 


the bill, the principle which he says he desires to have tested 
will be inserted in the bill—that the people of the Territories 
shall have pewer to prohibit or introduce slavery as they 
may sve proper. I suppose the question will be taken on 
the amendment which !| offer to the amendment.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. As I remarked, Mr. Sew- 
arp, of New York, objected to Governor Pratt’s 
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imendment to insert the words ‘ or introduce,’’ 
by which he was de privé d of the opportunity of 
voting on it; and Governor Chase having refused 
io accept that amendment, it Ie ft the Senate to 
vote simply on the question whether they would 
so amend the bill as to give the power to prohibit 
without the power to introduce and protect sla- 
very. That amendment was rejected because the 


words offered by Governor Pratt were not ac- | 
And yet, sir, in the face of these facts, | 
my vote against this Chase amendment has been | 
cited as evidence that | myself was unwilling to 


ce pted., 


low the people to act cither for or against slavery 
in the Territories. The debate on this amendment 
shows clearly and conclusively that the under- 
tanding of the framers of the bill was, that we 
were to allow the people to act as they pleased, 

» that they did not violate the Constitution, for 
or against slavery as they choose; and if their 
territorial enactments were inconsistent with the 
Constitution, the courts were to apply the rem- 
edy, but not Congress. ‘The record shows that 
Mr. Shields, then my colleague, appealed to Gov- 
ernor Chase to accept of the amendment of Mr. 


Pratt. Mr. Shields said: 


“If the honorable Senator will permit, [ will suggest to 
him, if he wishes to test that proposition, to put the con 
verse as suggested by the honorable Senator trom Mary 
land, and then it will be a fair proposition. Let the Sen 
ator from Ohio accept the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland for the purpose of testing the question.” 


I will ask my friend from Ohio also to read 
what Mr. Senator Badger, of North Carolina, then 
said in respect to this Chase amendment. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


‘Mr. President, | have understood, I find, correctly, the 
purport of the amendment offered by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio. ‘The purpose ot the amendment, and the etiect 
ofthe amendinent, it adopted by the Senate, and standing 

3 it does, are clear and obvious. The effect of the amend- 
ment, and the destgnof the amendment, are to overrule and 
subvert the very proposition introduce linto the bill upon the 
motion of the chairman of the Committce on Territories, 
[Mr. DovuGLas.] Is not that clear? The position as it 
stands, isan unrestricted and unreserved reference to the 
territorial authorities, or the people themselves, to determine 
upon the question of slavery 5 and, theretore, by the very 
termes, as wel} as by the obvieus meaning and Jegal opera 
tions of that amendment (of Mr. Pratt) To ENABLE THEM 
FITHER TO EXCLUDE, OR TO INTRODUCE, OR TO ALLOW SLA 
very. If, therefore, the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio were appended to the bill in the connection 
in which he introduces it, the necessary and inevitable 
effect of it would be to control and limit the language which 
the Senate has just put into the bill, and to give it this con 
struction: that though Congress leaves them to regulate 
their own domestic institutions as they please, yet, in regard 
to the subject-matter of slavery, the power is confined to the 
exclusion or prohibition of it. Lsay this is both the legal 
effectand the manifest design of the amendment. The legal 
eflect is obvious upon the statement, the design is obvious 
upon the refusal of the gentleman to incorporate in his 


amendment what was suggesied by my honorable triend | 

from Maryland, the propriety and fairness of which were | 

instantly seen by my friend from Illinois, (Mr. Shields.]”’ | 
* * * i * * * . ‘ * 


*“] have no hesitation, therefore, in saying that I shall 


vote against the amendment of the Senator trom Ohio. The | 


clause as it standsis ample. It submits the whole author 
ityto the Territory to determine for itself That, in my 
judgement, is the place where itoughtto be put. Ifthe peo 


ple of these Territories choose to exclude slavery, so far from | 


considering ti a wrong done to me or to my constituents, I 
shall not complain of it. It is their own business.”’ 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


1 now ask that the vote on 


rejecting the Chase amendment, for the reasons | 


assigned in the debate which I have quoted, may 
be read, 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

*'The question being taken by yeas and nays on the 
amendment of Mr. Chase, it resulted—yeas 10, nays 36. 

* VY eas—Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Fessen- 
den, Fish, Foote, Hamlin, Seward, Smith, Sumner, and 
Wade—10. 

** Nave—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benja 
min, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, 
Dixon, Dodge of Lowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Gwin, 
Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Lowa, Jones of Ten 
nessee, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pettit, Pratt, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Toucey, Walker, Weller, and 
W illiams—36 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus it will be seen, from 
the record, that the Chase amendment was re- 
jected, because it did not leave the people free to 
act on the subject, either for or against slavery, 
to introduce, protect, or prohibit, as they saw 
proper; and that these reasons were assigned at 
the time by southern men—Pratt of Maryland, 
Badger of North Carolina, and others—for voting 
against the Chase amendment. If those who cited 
this amendment, and my votes upon it, against 
me, had read the debate as well as the amend- 





Property in Territories—Mr. Douglas. 


ment itself, they would have found that it proved 


precisely the reverse of that for which it was 


cited against me. 


The amendment offered by my colleague, in | 


1856, to the Toomss bill, and my vote against it, 
have been cited as evidence that it was not the 
intention or the understanding of any of us, when 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, to allow the 
people to act on this question, I will ask thatthe 
‘TRUMBULL amendment be also read. The bill to 
which that amendment was offered was a bill 
known as the Toombs bill, to authorize the people 
of Kansas to form a constitution and come into 
the Union as a State. It was not offered as an 
amendment toa territorial bill, but to a State bill; 
and, as an amendment to a State bill, was fixing a 
construction to a territorial bill which was to 


cease to operate by the admission of a State under 


the bill which we were then passing. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

‘And be it further enacted, That the provision in the 
act ‘to organize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska,’ 
which declares it to be ‘the true intent and meaning of 
said act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
or to exclude it theretrom ; but to leave the people thereof 
periectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States,’ was intended to and does confer upon or 
leave to the people of the Territory of Kansas full power at 
any time through its Territorial Legislature to exclude sla- 
very from said Territory, or to recognize or regulate it 
therein.”’ 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus it will be seen that the 


| amendment of my colleague was to declare, in the 


bill for the admission of a State into the Union, 
that it was the intent of the act of Congress or- 
ganizing that Territory, to allow the people of 
the ‘Territory either to introduce or stciadio sla- 


| very as they saw proper. This amendment was 


rejected by the Senate on two grounds. One was, 
that it was irrelevant to append it to a State bill, 
when it was declaring the intent of a territorial 
bill. The other ground was, that it was an act of 
usurpation for the Congress of the United States 
to attempt to adjudicate the meaning of that ter- 
ritorial bill; that the question what its true intent 
and meaning was after it passed, belonged to the 
courts, and not to the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives; and the attempt of Congress thu® to 
expound it was an act of usurpation. To prove 
that such was the case, I will ask to have read 
brief extracts from various speeches which I have 
collected, showing the grounds on which the 
Trumbull amendment was opposed. 1 will re- 
mark, that no man intimated, pending that debate, 
that the Trumbull amendment did not contain the 


true meaning of the bill; but they said, we will not | 
by act of Congress attempt to expound a territo- 


rial act. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

“Mr. Cass said: Now, in respect to myself, I suppose 
the Senate knows clearly my views. I believe the original 
act gave the ‘Territorial Legisiature of Kansas full power to 
exclude or allow slavery.” . . s . * This 
being my view, I shall vote against the amendment. 

**Mr. Dovatas said: The reading of the amendment in- 
clines my mind to the belief that, in its legal effect, it is 
precisely the same with the original act, and almost in the 
words of that act. Hence [should have no hesitancy in 
voting for it, except that it is putting on this bill a matter 
that does not belong to it.”’ S - e ° . 

“Mr. Bieter said: Now, sir, I am not prepared to say 
what the intention of the Congress of 1854 was, because I 
was not a member of that Congress. I will not vote on this 
amendment, because I should not know that my vote was 
expressing the truth. LI agree, too, with the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Cass} and the Senator from Illinois, (Mr. 
DovuG.ias,]} that this is substantially the law as it now ex- 
ists.”? * * * * , * * * * 

“Mr. Toucerysiid: Now, I object to this amendment as 
superfluous, nugatory ; worse than that, as giving grounds 
formisrepresentation. Itleaves the subject precisely where 
it is leftin the Kansas-Nebraska bill.”” * ® * ° 

‘Mr. Bavarp said: I have no objection to the amend- 


| ment proposed by the honorable Senator from [linois, [Mr. 


TrRUMBULL,) Which to me would be perfectly sufficient, in- 
dependent of any other; and that is, it is nothing more or 
less than an attempt to give a judicial exposition by the Con- 


| gress of the United States to the Constitution; and I hold 
| that they have no right to usurp judicial power.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I will ask the reading of the 
vote on the reasons assigned in debate for giving 
the vote. 


Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


“The question being taken by yeas and nays on the 
amendment, resulted—yeas 11, nays 34; as follows: 

** Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Beli of New Hampshire, Colla- 
mer, Durkee, Fessenden, Foote, Foster, Hale, Seward, 
Trumbull, and Wade—11. 

‘* Navs—Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Big- 
ler, Bright, Brodhead, Brown, Cass, Clay, Crittenden, 


| however, that all who voted against it assicon 
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Dodge, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter 
sou, Johnson, Jones of lowa, Mallory, Mazon, P 
Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of 
Toombs, Toucey, Weller, Wright, and Yulee 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus it appears from t} 
record that all who voted for the Trumbul| ame a 
ment declared by their votes that it was a. 
intent and meaning of the act not to legislate «),, 
very into a Territory or out of it, but to be sl 
the people thereof to do as they pleased, hin 
to the Constitution. It appears from the — 
s ; , d 
as a reason for the negative vote either that it y» 
irrelevant, or that it was a usurpation of iudic : 
power; but no one of them intimated or pri tend: d 
it was nota true explanation of the bill, Mr 
Bayarp said in his remarks that — 
‘Tt is nothing more or less than an attempt to give a i) 
dicial exposition, by the Congress of the United Stan : 
the Constitution; and I hold that they have no fj. ae in 
usurp judicial power.”’ - 
Now what act was it that was to be a usury. 
tion of judicial power? It was the propositioy 
Congress to declare that, under the Nebraska }); 
and the Constitution of the United Stat s, the 
people of the Territory had the power to introduce 
or exclude slavery. Mr. Bayarp said that was 
an act of usurpation, an act beyond the constity- 
tional authority of the Senate; and yet we haye 
resolutions now under debate, by which the Sey. 
ate is called upon to adjudicate that identica| 
question, The resolutions on your table provide 
that neither Congress nor a Territorial Levisis- 
ture have a right to exclude slavery from a Tyy- 
ritory. That is the substance of them. Tho 


> Ive r- 
Fatt, Pao} 
Kentuck 


y 
—34. "7 


f 


| object of these resolutions is to ask the Senate to 


decide this very judicial question, which Mr, 
SAVARD, in 1856, denounced as beyond your coy- 
stitutional authority todo. He denounced it as 
an act of attempted usurpation, and every one of 
you stood here silent and heard Mr. Bayanp give 
that denunciation to the proposition to expound 
the meaning of the Constitution on this question 
by an act of the Senate. You are now called upon 
by these resolutions to perform that very act of 
usurpation, and decide that very judicial question 
which, by the Kansas-Nebraska act, was to li 
referred to the courts and banished from Congress 
forever; and which you pledged yourselves by 
that act never to decide in Congress. There is 
the record. I hold you to your pledges that you 
will leave this question to the courts, where the 
Constitution leaves it, where you agreed to leave 
it, and banish it from the Halls of Congress, as 
you agreed to banish it, forever. 
The Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunten,] it 
will be remembered, in the extract that I read 
yesterday, declared that the understanding of th 
Nebraska bill was that one point was referred to 
courts, and that was the extent of the limitations 
of the Constitution on the authority of a Territo- 
rial Legislature. That was the point, the only 
point, that was agreed to be left to the courts. The 


| Senator from Virginia not only made that speech 
| in 1854 on the Nebraska bill when it was pend- 


ing, but last year, when a debate arose between 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] and 
myself, on the 23d of February, the Senator from 
Virginia arose and made an explanation, and 
uoted that very extract as a true exposition 0! 
the meaning of the bill, and reaffirmed it as his 
existing sentiments. Now the Senate is called 
upon, in violation of the meaning and pledges 0! 
the Nebraska act, as defined by the Senator from 
Virginia, to decide that very question by reso! 
tions of the Senate, which was to be referred to 
the courts and banished from Congress forever. 
I submit whether this is carrying out the true 1- 
tent and meaning of that act. [submit whether 
this is banishing the subject from the Halls of 
Congress; whether it is referring it to the people 
immediately interested in it, subject to the limis- 
tions of the Constitution, and leaving the court 
to ascertain the extent of those limitations. 
In the debate growing out of this Toombs bill, 
my colleague put the question to me, after it had 
been answered over and over again In previous 
speeches, whether or not a Territorial Legisiature 
had the power to exclude slavery? He had heard 
my opinion on that question over and over agus. 
I did not choose to answer a question that ha 


been so often responded to, but referred him 
the judiciary to ascertain whether the power ¢* 
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%OTH C'oNG. nae 1ST SESS I rope ty wn Te) ritories— Mr. Doualas. SENATE. 
wd. I believed the power existed; others be- || objection more utterly destitute of substantial justification. |! tion, held at Cincinnati, in 1856. Youall remem- 
ve jsted. f Sept Moet. ela ¥ : es “Sa a 
hon ved otherwise; We avreed to differ; we agreed heen n, be eve ; Was it imagined by ee nit oe a regu- ber that Alabama sent her delegates to C incinnati, 
! yeve . a ia el ss , . ative or declarative statute, whether enacted ten or forty : 
icky 1» refer it to the judiciary; we agree d to abide by |) vars ago. is irrepealable ; that an act of Congress is above || demanding that the usages of the a should be 
me ir decision; and l, true to my agreement, the Constitution? If, indeed, there were in the facts any reversed, and thata platform should be first made, 

the _forred my colleague to the courts to find out || cause to impute bad faith, it would attach to those only who || and then furnishing the ultimatum which, if not 
end. whether the power existe dor not. The fact that || Pave never ceased, from the time of the enactment of the || ge¢ceded to, must be the cause for an instant with- 
a alata } the courts has been cited as evi restrictive provision to the present day, to denounce and ale . } adele »e fr hate . 
“rue ] reterreG him oS ee eee gees as €VI- |) condemn it; who have constantly refused to complete it || @Paw al of the Alabama delegates from that conven- 
sla. that I did not think individually that the 





terexisted in a Territorial Legislature. After 
» evidences I produced yesterday, and the de- 
F just read upon the ‘Trumbull amendment, 
yo man Who was an actor In those scenes has an 
ox cust to be ata lossas to what my opinion w: 


Ss. 





by needful supplementary legislation; who have spared no 
exertion to deprive it of moral force ; who have themselves, 
again and agiin, attempted its repeal by the enactment oi 
incompatible provisions; and who, by the inevitable reae 
tionary efiect of their own violence on the subject, awa 
kened the country to perception of the true constitutional 
principle of leaving the matter involved to the diseretion of 






tion. That ultimatum was, that the convention, 
in its platform, should recognize the principle of 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
Territories. The convention yielded to the Ala- 
bama ultimatum. The convention incorporated 
that principle into the platform in language so 


. ; ‘ canes mtntinta semen the people of the respective isting ¢ NCIPLENT ST ES ¥ 
etal yt it was not my Opinion that was to govern; it Mt _ cuenta ee ee cee canoe pre. |, Xplicit that no one can misunderstand it, lask 
; I . . ae x : a ee z ed Uh Is prim e,orany of r, ‘ : ‘ . e ae a 
ded was the opinion of the court onthe question ArisiINeS |) eludes the possibility of evils in practice, disturbed as po to have so much of the Cincinnati platform read 
Mr, uider a territorial law after the Perritory should litical action is liabie to be by human passions. No form as announced this doctrine of non-intervention. 

have passed a law upon the subject. Bear in || o ~~ is exempt from i onve ne 5; but . this Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 
P , : — of 5 . _ . nan ian Bo case they are the result of the abuse, and not of the legiti a : 
Liu ind that the re port introduc ne the bill was, that mate exercise, of the powers reserved or conferred in the “The American Democracy recognize and adopt the 
eo these quesuions touching the right of property in |) organization of a Territory. ‘Thev are not to be charged to || Prineiples contained in the organic laws establishing the 
Der claves were referred to the local courts, to the |) the great principle of popular sovereignty; on the contrary, oe ar a and a ee 
em o S . : he ae ane hafned thn “To sae teenies = aad 6 tnae sound and sate solution of the ‘slavery question,” upon 
worritérial courts, With a right of appeal to the |) they disappear betore the intelligence and patriotism of thy : Sere : See oe: ree en ee 
rpa- int Cones f the United States Wi n that || People, exerting through the ballot-box their peace(ul and Which the great national idea of the people of this whole 
; Supreme Court o 1 United states, ren tha silent but irresistible power.” country can repose in its determined conservatisin of the 
Saag se shall arise, and the court shall pronounce its || Union—NON-INTERFERENCE BY CONGRESS WITH SLAVERY 
a ‘idement, it will be binding on me, on you, sir, Mr. DOUGLAS. There you will find that Pres- S re STATE AND TERRITORY, OR IN THE DistRicr oF 
Ou JP, a shia” . cn aan ide ierce. w sisned the K: Saar ee OLUMBIA. 
a ud on every good citizen. It must be ¢ arris d || ident Pierce » Who signed the Kansas-N« braska “That this was the basis of the compromise of 1850, 
wan out in good faith; and all the power of this Goy- || act, speaks otitas adopting the great prinetple Of |) confirmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties in 
Sea erpment—the Army,the Navy, and the militia — || ‘* popular sovereignty’ in the States, and also in || national convention, ratified by the people in the election 





that we have—must be exerted to carry the | 


the ** incipient’? States, 


What did he mean by 


of 1852, and rightly applied to the organization of Terri- 


= ; ce i - ; : . ss a nT \ tories in 1854, f; 
ffee r . “ro he resiste | > word * ‘iIDle States ? Not > States a se ae See 7 et 
. decision into effect in good faith, if there be rr sist | the word incipient?” States Not the States “That by the uniform application of this Democratic se 
nee. Do not bring the question back here for that were then in the Union. He unquestionably |) principle to the organization of ‘Territories, and to the ad- sh 7 
ca . . - e ' ry. ‘ * ¢ 
y \, Congress to review the decision of the court, nor | referred to the ‘Territories as ‘incipient States, inission of new States, with or without domestic slavery, i oe 
ie for Congress to explain the decision of the court. || and, as such, were entitled to the benefits of the || && they may clect; the equal rights of all the States will be a 
NLA m Sea aie ‘ vies Sie rn decis \| principles of self-eovernment in respect to their preserved intact; the original compacts of the Constitution poe 
Nor. The court is competent to construe its own decis- || | pies OF S Sovernment in respes oO then maintained inviolate; and the perpetuity and expansion of ‘ : 
The ions, and issue its own decrees to carry its decis- | domestic coneerns, Hence you find the word this Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing, in H. & 
ions Into effect. || ‘incipient’? States, and the words ** popular sov- |) peace and harmony, every future State that may be consti- ; f f 
Mr We are told that the court has already decided || ereignty,”’ as embracing the rights of the people || Mted or annexed, with a republican form of government. i 
foc the question. If so, there is an end of the con- || In those incipient States, or ‘Territories, as we are Mr. DOUGLAS. There it will be found that i , 
ape troversy. You agreed to abide by it; I did. If || in the habit of designating them. the Democratic party aflirmed, at Cincinnati, in E 
as / ; ‘ co e = : 3 » + os 
¢ it has decided it, let the decision go into effect; Here I must be permitted to comment upon a |} language too explicit to admit of any possible ; 
ori there is an end of it; what are we quarreling || remark of the Senator from Mississippi, in his || misconstruetion, the doctrine of non-intervention 
sive 5 ry He . ‘ . : . . 1 ‘ r . 4 
oe about? Will resolutions of the Senate give any || arraignment of this doctrine of non-interven- || by Congress with slavery in the States or Terri- ht 
4 } . . ° aS . . rb . . > ‘ ee 
ss additional authority to the decision of the Su- || tion, which he chose to call squatter sovereignty. || tories, or in the District of Columbia. I only oe | 
4 preme Court of the United States? Doesitneed |} He said that this dogtrine had its first trial on & 


call attention to it now so far as relates to non- 





ae an indorsement by the Charleston convention to || the plains of Kansas; that it bore its first fruits || intervention in the Territories. The platform also 
tie give it validity ? If the decision is made, it is the || on the plains of Kansas; and he described its le- |, declared that the same principle of non-interven- 
ra law of the land, and we are all bound by it. If || gitimate fruits as resuling in anarchy, violence, || tion was affirmed by both parties at Baltimore, in 
aaa the decision is not made, then what right have |, bloodshed,and every imaginable evil. President || 1852; showing that the Democratic party under- 
» by you to pass resolutions here prejudging the ques- || Pierce, in this message, Says that those acts were || stood in 1856 that the convention which nom- 
re tion, with a view to influencing the views of the || abuses of the principle of popular sovereignty, in || inated General Pierce—upon which nomination 
vou court? If there is a dispute as to the true inter- || violation of the principle of the act; and that the || General Pierce was elected’ President—did affirm 
“the pretation and meaning of the decision of the court, || principle itself is by no means responsible for those || this doctrine of non-intervention. It declared that 
pave who can settle the true construction except the || abuses. [ answer that allegation of the Senator || both parties( Whig and Democratic) had affirmed 
as court itself, when it arises in another case? Can || from Mississippi by the authority of hisownchief, || the doctrine. It declared, also, that this princi- 


you determine by resolutions here what the de- 
cision of the court is, or what it ought to be, or 
what itwill be? It belongs to that tribunal. The | 


the President of the United States, under whom 
he held the high and distinguished office of See- 
retary of War. 


ple was correctly applied in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill; and that it was the great conservative prin- 
ciple upon which alone the peace and perpetuity 





Nor is it improper here for me 


rh Constitution has wisely separated the political || to express my amazement that the Senator from _ of this Union could be sustained. 
d to from the judicial department of the Government. |} Mississippi would cite the abuses, the acts of vio- || I wish it also to be borne in mind that the plat- 
ions The Constitution has wisely made the courts a |, lence, and of fraud, that occurred in violation of || form of principles was declared at Cincinnati 
rito- codrdinate branch of the Government; as inde- || this principle under the Administration of which || unanimously, the vote being taken by States, and 
only pendent of us as we are of them. Sir, you have || he was a ruling spirit, as evidences that the prin- || every delegation, from every State in the Union, 
The no right to instruct that court how they shall de- || ciple that brought that Administration into exist- || was unanimous in its vote in favor of the princi- 
eech cide this question in dispute. You have no right |; ence was a vicious and dangerous principle. I |) ple. There was no one man in Mississippi then 
end- to define their decision for them. When that de- || had supposed that the Senator from Mississippi || protesting against it; no one man in Alabama pro- 
yeen cision is made, they will issue the proper process || had given in his adhesion to this doctrine of non- || testing against it; no one man in South Carolina 
and for carrying it into effect; and the Executive is |, intervention. I had supposed that he looked with || protesting against it; none in Georgia; none in 
from clothed with the Army, the Navy, and the mili- || pleasure upon the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska || any southern State of this Union. Are we now 
and tia, the whole power of the Government, to ex- | act. I had supposed that he considered that asa || to be told that a platform adopted by the unani- 
yn of ecute that decree. All 1 ask, therefore, of youis || great measure of relief to the southern States of || mous vote of every delegation, from every State 
s his non-intervention; hands off. In the language of || this Union, and that he would have been the first |, in the Union, in 1856, is so unsound and so rotten 
alled the Georgia resolutions, let the subject be ban- || to defend it, as in duty bound, having held office || four years after, as to justify the very States who 
es of ished forever from the Halls of Congress or the || under the Administration that glories in the pas- || dictated it then in breaking up the party, because 
from political arena, and referred to the ‘Territories, sage of the act. Now we find he takes pleasure || we insist upon adhering to it now? 
solu: with a right of appeal to the courts; and there is || in citing those very abuses in justification of his || But, sir, not only did the party unanimously 
od to an end to the controversy. || course when he fought the principle, and as a || affirm this doctrine in 1856, but your candidates 
ver. Having shown conclusively what the under- | verification of what he told us before the south- || nominated at that time accepted the nomination 
ein standing of Congress was upon this question of || ern States agreed to acquiesce in the principle. I || on that platform, with a construction which they 
ther the compromise measures of 1850, and the Kan- || was not prepared to hear this from the gentleman | then put upon it for themselves. I will now 
Is of sas-Nebraska bill, L will proceed now to show || from Mississippi. || show you that they then put upon that platform 
onle how the President of the United States who signed || Mr. DAVIS. You do not pretend to quote it? || the identical construction which I haveever placed 
nita- the bill understood it. I will ask to have read an || Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not pretend to quote upon it. Lask to have read an extract from the 
sourt extract from the message of President Pierce of | the language. 1 pretend only to say that, in sub- | letter of acceptance of Mr. Buchanan, on the 16th 
ecember, 1855. | stance, he did declare that this principle had its || of June, 1856. 
bill, Mr. PUGH read, as follows: || first trial on the plains of Kansas, and bore its 1 Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 
: had len The scope and effect of the language of repeal were not || first fruits upon the plains of Kansas: that it was | * The agitation on the question ef domestic slavery has 
‘jous reddhe ysel it was declared, in terms, to be * the true in- \| cmtunuaied with unmitigated and untold evils, | a distracted and divided the tg oe So 
ature any Territory rr Seago gn et te || and produced all sorts of mischief; and the infer- || _ eee — aan regretted man 
\ State, clude it therefrom, but to ap ; j. . tion has <ssumed many forms sin it ’ ‘ 
_— rave the people thereof pertectiy free to form and reguiate || ence was that these results justified him in his || but it now seems to be directed chiefly to the Territories ; ig 
rain. to the Carnie institutions in their own way, subject only || original opposition to the principle. and judging from its present ee ae Queliee? ‘$0 
al s > od Se: ae 3 . . 0 f¢ . . © > . S re a “ ‘ € ’ ‘7? 
iad “The me eee edt ae oe rund upon its merits 1 I now pe to the next chapt . in the history aan onenes temameien of Congrens respecting domestic 8 
m to alone. It was attacked with violence, on the false or delu- of this principle of non-intervention, which YOu || clavery, derived, as it bas been, from the originaland pure om 
r ex- “ve pretext that it constituted a breach of faith. Never was || will find in the proceedings of the national conven- || fountain of legitimate political power, the wall of the ina- 2 
ae 3 
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jority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous excliement. 
‘This legislation is founded upon principles as ancient as 
free government iteelf; and in ordance with them has 
simply declared that the people of a Te rritory, like those of 
a State, ehall decide for themselves whether slavery shall 
or sliall not exist within their limits.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Buchanan not only ac- 
cepted the Cincinnati platform, but he was kind 
enough to tell the people of the United States what 
it meant, and that 1 meant that the people of a 
Territory, like those of a State, should decide for 
themselves whether slavery should or should not 
exist within their limits. ‘There is nothing equiv- 
ocal in this language. It 1s squatter sovereignty 
in its broadest sense, as the Senator from Missis- 

ppl uses that term. The people of a Territory, 
like those of a State, shall decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall exist or not. Mr. Bu- 
chanan told the people that slavery could not ex- 
ist in a ‘Territory unless the people of a Te rritory 
mid so; it should exist if they said so, and not 
otherwise. Mr. Buchanan was clected on that 
construction of the platform. I do not ask that 
you shall now give it that construction. IL only 

k that you re adopt thi pl itform, and let it con- 

perfectly 


} 
i 


strue itself. But Mr. Buchanan was 
ound on that platform tn 1856, with a construc- 
tion identical with that which is now denounced 
asaheresy. The distinguished gentleman who 
was nominated and elected Vice President on the 
ame ticket with Mr. Buchanan, understood the 
platform in the same way that Mr. Buchanan 
did. After his nomination at Cincinnati, he re- 
turned to his home in Lexineton, and his neig¢h- 
bors assembled, as might have been expected, 
where they had such devotion to their distin- 
ruished fellow-citize », and congratulated him on 
his wood fortune in receiving the nomination, and 
Mr. BreckinrinGe,in reply tothatcongratulation, 
made them a speech, which was published at the 
time, from which I will present an extract, show- 


ing you how he understood the Kansas-Nebraska | 


bill and the Cincinnati platform. 
Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 


‘Upon the distracting question of domestic slavery, their 
position is clear The whole power of the Democratic 
organization is pledged to the following propositions: that 
Congress shall not Intervene upon this subject in the States, 
in the Territories, or in the District of Columbia; that the 
people of each Territory shall determine the question for 
themselves, and be admitted intothe Union upon a footing 
of perieet equality with the original States, without dis 


crimination on account of the allowance or prohibition of | 


slavery.’’ 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It scems that the Demo- 


cratic party, in its whole organization, was pledged 
to the proposition of non-intervention by Con- 
gress, and referring the question to the people of 
the "Territori 
I stand upon that platform now. 
difficulty with my political friends in harmonizing 
upon platforms, and have tendered them various 
propositions. | have tendered them the Florida 
platform of 1847, and they would not take it; the 
Georgia platform of 1854, and they would not 
take it; the Alabama ultimatum of 1856, and they 
would not take it. [tender them now Mr. Buch- 
anan’s letter of acceptance in 1856; let it construe 
itself, and see if we cannot harmonize on that; or 

tender Mr. Breckinriner’s speech of accept- 
ance in Lexineton, in 1856, and let it construe 
itself. Lwillnotdotantorcrossat. Gentlemen, 
will you take your own language when you ac- 
copted and construed the plattorm? Lam willing 
to be accommodating. I do not insist on a plat- 
form from my sper ches or my writings. I can 
pick one upall over the Senate, all over the coun- 
try, from the speeches and writings of those who 
now arraign me as not being sound on the slavery 
question, [Applause in the galleries.] : 

Even after the election in 1856, the same prin- 

ciple was emphatically announced and affirmed; 
for in Mr. Buchanan’s inaugural address, he de- 
clared: 

“We have recently passed through a presidential con- 
test, in which the passions of our fellow-citizens were ex- 
cited to the highest degree by questions of deep and vital 
importance; but when the people proclaimed their will, the 
tempest at once subsided, and all was calm. 

«The voice of the majority, speaking in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution, was heard, and instant sub- 
nission followed. Our own country could alone have ex- 
hibited se grand and striking a spectacle of the capacity of 
nian toy self-government. 

“ What a happy conception, then, was it for Congress to 
apply this simple rule——that the will of the majority shall 


‘That is the way I understand it. | 
[have great | 


govern—to the settlement of the question of domestic sla- 
very in the Territories! Congress is neither ‘ to legislate 
slavery into any Territory or State, norto exclude it there- 
from; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States.’ As 
a natural consequence, Congress has also prescribed that, 
when the Territory of Kansas shall be admitted as a State, 
it ‘shall be received into the Union, with or without sla 
very, as their constitution may prescribe at the time of their 
admission.’ 

* A difference of opinion has arisen in regard to the point 
of time when the people of a Territory shall decide this 
question for themselves. This is happily a matter of but 
little practical importance.”’ 


‘Wirt a happy conception,”’ he says, *‘ for 


Congress to apply this simple rule—that the will | 


of a majority shall govern—to the settlement of 
the question of domestic slavery in the Territo- 
ries!” 
he says, that, ‘fas a natural consequence, Con- 
gress has prescribed that when the Territory of 
Kansas shall be admitted as a State, it shall be 
received into the Union, with or without slavery, 
is their constitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission!’? So it seems that the right of 
the people to decide the slavery question at the 
time of admission was **a natural consequence ”’ 
of the right of the people to decide the same ques- 
tion in their territorial condition. ‘* The point of 
time’? when the people of a Territory should 
decide the slavery question was deemed of ‘ but 
little practical importance ’’ by Mr. Buchanan. 
Yet the very point of time which was deemed of 
little practical importance, is now urged by his 
professed friends as sufficient for breaking up the 


Democratic party, and endangering the existence | 


of the Union! 

1 speak of these things with entire respect. I 
do not bring them up for the purpose of condem- 
nation, or to place any man in a false position. 
If these gentlemen stand now where they did in 
1856, Lam with them. If they do not, the ques- 
tion arises, who has changed? If they have 
changed, | do not complain of them for it. If 
they have had new light, if they have studied the 
subject more maturely, and have honestly come 
to the conclusion that they were then in error, 
they were bound as honest men to change. But 
if that be the case, I think I have the right to ask 
that they will furnish me with those arguments 
and reasons which induced the change in their 
minds, in order that I may correct my errors too, 
if indeed [am in error. 1 do not think there is 
any wisdom in the declaration that you have never 
changed an opinion. While 1 claim a very con- 
sistent record as a public man, I have often had 
occasion to say that I have modified my opinions 


/on many questions, and take more pleasure in re- 


tracting an error than in persevering in it. All I 


ask is, if it be true that gentlemen have taken a | 
step in advance or a step backward, that they | 


will excuse me for not following them until they 


, eonvince me that they ought to have taken that 
| step. 


The country has been informed that I was re- 
moved from the post of chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Territories, in 1858, because I uttered at 
Freeport, Illinois, the identical sentiments con- 
tained in the speeches and letters of acceptance of 


Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Breckinridge in 1856. My | 


heresy consisted in uttering the same sentiment 
then that the Senator from Mississippi bears tes- 
timony that I held and uttered in 1850; that it has 
been shown that L uttered during the debate on the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, in 1854, and in the debates 
of 1856, and which I was known to have held for 
many years. I do not complain of my removal 
from the committee. I acknowledge that, if it be 
true that my opiniors were so heretical, that I did 
not fairly and honestly represent the sentiments of 
the Senate on these great questions, it was right to 
displace me, and puta man there who did. I have 
no complaints to make. But when you displace me 
for that reason, do not charge that I have changed, 
when the fact is, that you have changed your own 


opinions. You did elect me chairman of that com- 
| mittee, in 1847, with a knowledge of my opinions. 
You reélected me each year for eleven years, by a | 


unanimous vote in caucus, with a full knowledge 
of those opinions. At the end of eleven years, 
you removed me for holding the identical opinions 
that | held when you had unanimously selected 
me. Ido not complain of this; but I do think that 


tion by an almost unanimous vote.” 


jority of the Democratic Senators, 


_ did formerly. 


And, having applied it to the Territories, | 


| the purpose of making party platforms, 


— to establish a platform for the party and se- 


| ting of an i or the crossing of a t. 








stated truly; and you should have said,‘ Ww, h 

got tired of this doctrine of non-intervention. 
does not work to suit us; it has not yielded «01, 
practical fruits on the plains of Kansas as we... 
ticipated; we have concluded to abandon jt all, and 
go back to the old doctrine proclaimed by eo 
at Baltimore, in 1848, and rejected by the conv. : 


an- 


Now, sir, there is a difference of opinion, i: 


seems, on this question, between me and a . 
a Ma- 


: a I regret that 
difference. It would have afforded me sine: re and 
genuine satisfaction if | could have continyed : 
hold the same relations on this question tha: 
It was painful to me to fing the: 
this difference of opinion had grown up, and th 
they had determined to make this new test | y 
which my orthodoxy was to be questioned, and [ 
was to be branded as a heretic. While I »; ort. 
ted that determination on the part of some politi- 
cal friends here, I cannot recognize, and do nak 
now recognize, the right ofa caucus of the Senay, 
or of the House, to prescribe new tests for ti. 
Democratic party. Senators are not chosen {oy 
. That Is 
no part of their duty. Under our political systey, 
there has grown up an organization known as 4 
national convention, composed ofdelegates elect, d 
fresh from the people, to assemble once in { 


a+ 
a 


our 


ect its nominees. ‘The Cincinnati platform was 
the only authoritative exposition of Democratic 
faith until the Charleston convention met. [ hay 
stood firmly, faithfully, by the Cincinnati pla:- 
form, and have looked confidently to the Charles- 
ton convention to find it reaffirmed. You gen. 
tlemen who differ with me agreed to appeal to 
Charleston as the grand council that should de- 


| cide all ditferences of political opinion between 
| youand me. Lagreed, also, tolook to the Charles- 
| ton convention as the representatives of the party 
| assembled from every State in the Union; and; 


: 
si* 

l- 
u 


ter great deliberation, three days’ debate in cor 


| mittee, and a very elaborate and able debate in 
ll . 
| full convention, the party determined, by an over- 


whelming majority, in favor of the readoption of 
the Cincinnati platform. 

[ have told you all the time during the exist- 
ence of these differences of opinion, that [ wasin 
favor of the Cincinnati platform without the dot- 
‘The Charles- 
ton convention affirmed the same platform. | am 
no longer a heretic. 1am no longer an outlaw 
from the Democratic party. Iam no longera 
rebel against the Democratic organization. The 
Charleston convention repudiated this new test, 
contained in the Senate caucus resolutions, by a 
majority of twenty-seven, and affirmed the Cin- 
cinnati platform in lieu of it. Then, so far as the 
platform is concerned, I am sustained by the party 
—the only authority on earth which, according 
to Democratic usages, can determine the Demo- 
cratic creed. The question now is, whether my 





| friend from Mississippi will again acquiesce in 


the decisions of his party upon the platform 
which they have adopted, or is he going to retre 
from the party, bolt its nominations, break it up, 
because the party has concluded not to change 
from its position of 1856. Are my friends around 
me here going to desert the party because the 
party has not changed as suddenly as they have! 

The country has often been told that I and my 


| friends in Illinois were not acting in harmony 
| with the Democratic organization. We have said, 
| in reply to that accusation, ** We will appeal to the 


national convention at Charleston and ascertain 
who constitute the Democratic party in Illinois, 
whether it be the regular organization that sus- 


| tains me, or the Federal officcholders that acted, 
| with the Republicans, against me.’’ The f ederal 


officeholders sent their delegates to Charleston. 
The regular Democratic organization, known &s 
the Douglas organization—the same organizauon 
that returned me to the Senate; the same organiza- 
tion that beat the Republicans and the Federal of- 
ficeholders combined in 1858—sent their delegates 
to Charleston, and the convention proceeded wit) 
great deliberation and impartiality and integrity 
to decide between them, and decided, by a unabi- 


| mous vote, that the Federal officeholders of {lhi- 
| nois do not belong to the Democratic party— 


fairness requires that the facts should have been |! {iaughter|—rejected them by a unanimous vole- 
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airy CONG....1ST SESS. 


.. therefore, as these ‘* national Democrats”? | 

i yois, Who, in order to carry out Democratic | 
ing, sustained the Abolition candidates, are 

nal d. the party has unanimously decided, at | 
ston, that they do not belong to the party. 

~. party decided at Charleston also, by a ma- 
“of the Whole electoral college, that { was | 
<hoice of the Democratic party of America for 
presidency of the United States, giving me a 
‘rity of fifty votes over all the other candidates 
‘pined; and yet my Democracy is questioned. 
tayzhter.} So far as I am individually con- 
~ ood, L want no further or higher indorsement. 
ve arraigned noman. I[ have attempted to | 
ribe no man for differing with me m opinion. 
ve at all times said that [ was willing to ap- 
‘9 the grand council of the party assembled 
sational convention, to decide these differences 
»nion. ‘They have decided them; decided in 

. favor on all points—the platform, the organ- 
‘son, and, least of all, the individual. That is 
joast of all; for my friends who know me best 
w that I had no personal desire or wish for 
nomination; know that I prefer a seat in the | 


~ il 


ye the nomination, and be elected by acclama- 


ind know that my name never would have || 


») presented at Charleston, except for the at- 

ito proscribe me as a heretic, too unsound 

the chairman of a committee in this body, 

where Lhave held a seat for so many years with- 
I fidelity. 


ita suspicion resting on my politica 
| was forced to allow my name to go there in | 
self-defense; and I will now say that had any gen- | 
deman, friend or foe, received a majority of that 
wention over me, the lightning would have 
arrieda message withdrawing my name from the | 
vention. I have not lust enough for office to 
re to be the nominee against the known wishes 
nd first choice of a majority of my party. In 
1852, the instant Franklin Pierce had a majority 
vote, the telegraph carried my message congrat- 
ulating him as the choice of the party; and it was 
read in the convention befure the vote was an- 
wiced. In 1856, the instant Mr. Buchanan re- 
ived a majority vote, the lightning carried my 
sage that James Buchanan, having received a 
majority of the votes of the party, in my opinion, 
was entitled to the nomination, and that I hoped 
my friends would give him the requisite two 
thirds, and then make the vote unanimous. Sir, 
| would scorn to be the standard-bearer of my 
party when [ was not the choice of the party. 
All the honors that a national convention can con- | 
fer are embraced in the declaration of their first | 
choice for their standard-bearer, repeated on fifty- 
seven ballots. Lask nothing more. The party 
will go on and do what its own interest and its 
own integrity may require. 
but, sir, 1 do rejoice that this good old Demo- | 
cratic party, the only organization now left suffi- | 
cently national and conservative in its principles 
and great in its numbers to preserve this Union, 
las determined to adhere to the great principle of 
won-intervention by the FederalGovernment with 
thedomesticaffairs of distant Territories and prov- | 
ees. It is a pleasing duty to me to defend this | 
giorious old party against those who would de- 
Stroy it because the-party will not change its plat- 
form to suit their purposes. The leadership at 
Charleston, in this attempt to divide and destroy | 
the Democratic party, was intrusted to appro- 
priate hands. No man possessed the ability, or the 
courage, or the sincerity in his object, for such a 
luission, ina higher degree, than the gifted Yancey. 
lehas a right to feel proud of his achievements at 
Charleston. In 1848, at Baltimore, he proclaimed 
‘Ke same doctrine, and failed to get a State to stand 
by him in seceding; there his doctrines were re- 
pudiated. Boldly and fearlessly he put his protest 
on record against the doctrine of non-intervention, 
sud withheld his assent to the support of the nom- | 
mat, because he conscientiously believed that the 
South ought to insist on the doctrine of interven- 
won by Congress in support of slavery in the Ter- 
‘ories, when the people did not want it. Over- 
ruled by five or ten to one in Baltimore in 1848, 
a unanimously at Baltimore in 1852, in | 
“36 he concluded that perhaps he would make a | 
a hecessity,and submitto non-intervention ; 
 t€ Zot up instructions in favor of non-inter- 











Yention, and succeeded in putting it in the platform 


| 


for six years to being President, if I could || 





Property in Territories—Mr. Douglas. 


that this great Democratic party was not compe- 


|; tent to preserve and maintain the rights of the 


South under the Constitution. He came to the 
conclusion that it was time for them to institute 
some other organization for the maintenance of 
southern rights. That he was conscientious and 
sincere in his views, I do not doubt; but that 
they lead directly, inevitably, to a dissolution of 
the Union, and the rormation of a southern con- 
federacy, if carried out, I think is beyond all ques- 
tion. Doubtless many Senators have seen the 
letter of Mr. Yancey to Mr. Slaughter, of the date 
of June 15, 1858, upon the subject of “ precipi- 
TATING THE COTTON STATES INTO REVOLUTION.”’ 
In order that the Senate and the country may see 
that I do Mr. Yancey full justice, I shall have the 
whole letter read. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

Monreomery, June 15, 1858. 

Dear Sir: Your kind letter of the 15th is received. 

[ hardly agree with you that a general movement can be 
made that will clear out the Augean stable. If the Democ- 
racy Were overthrown, it would result in giving place to a 
greater and hungrier swarm 0! flies. 

‘The remedy of the South is not in such a process. 
in a diligent organization of her true men for the 
resistance to the next aggression. [It must come inthe na- 
ture of things. No national party can save us; nosectional 
party can ever do it. 
—organize “committees of safety” all over the cotton States 


It is 
prompt 


| (and itis only in them that we can hope for any effective 


movement)—we shall fire the southern heart, instruct the 
southern mind, give courage to each other, and, at the 
proper moment, by one organized, concerted action, we can 
precipitate the cotton States into a revolution. 

The idea has been shadowed forth in the South by Mr. 
Ruffin; has been taken up and recommended by the Ad- 
vertiser, under the name of ** League of United Southern- 
ers,”? who, keeping up their old party relations on all other 
questions, will hold the southern issue paramount, and will 
influence parties, Legislatures, and statesmen. 1 have no 
time to enlarge, but to suggest merely. 

In haste, yours, &e., W. L. YANCEY. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Thatletter, it is due to Mr. 


Yancey to state, was intended as a private letter 


| to his ‘friend, Mr. Slaughter, and was published 


without his authority. Having been republished 


But it we could do as our fathers did | 


and severely commented upon by the editor of | 


the 
letter of explanation to Mr. Pryor, ‘n which he 
declared that it was a private letter, written in the 
freedom and carelessness of private confidence, 
and was subject to hostile criticism. Therefore, 
he proceeded to explain more fully what his views 
were upon the question. I have endeavored to 
obtain an entire and perfect copy of this letter to 
Mr. Pryor, without success. | find, however, a 
long extract, embodying probably the whole of 
its material parts, in the National Intelligencer of 
September 4, 1858, which, | have no doubt, gives 


| a fair representation of Mr. Yancey’s opinions. 


(in Delaware and Marylanc 


|| TENDEN! 





Finding it in the Intelligencer, a newspaper so 
proverbial for its accuracy and its fairness, pede 
not that the extract does full justice to the writer. 
In the forepart of the letter, Mr. Yancey pro- 
ceeds to say that, ‘* to be candid, I place but little 
trust in such States as Delaware, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri.’? He has but 
little trustin them. He then proceeds to give his 
reasons why he cannot trust them. Delaware he 
regardsasnominallyaslave State, but substantially 
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in 1856. But very soon he came to the conclusion || 


tichmond South, Mr. Yancey addressed a | 


anti-slavery. On that he differs in opinion from | 


the distinguished Senator from Delaware, [Mr. | 


Bayarp,] who thinks that Delaware has such an 
interest in slavery that itis worth while to break 
up the Democratic party on account of slavery. 
[Laughter.} But Mr. ee has not much trust 

. He cannot trust 
Maryland because, he says, she keeps Abolition- 
ists in Congress. Then, he says, he cannot trust 
Missouri, because she, for a long time, sustained 


| a Free-Soiler in the Senate, and afterwards in the 


House of Representatives—alluding to Colonel 
Benton. Then, he says, he cannot trust Tennes- 
see, because she kept an Abolitionist here in the 
Senate so long, and reélected him; and besides, 
he says Tennessee never had his confidence; a 
Methodist conference refused to expunge certain 
anti-slavery opinions which John Wesley had 
inserted into the ritual. He cannot trust Ken- 


tucky, because Kentucky, for so many years, | 
sustained such Free-Soilers as Clay and Crir- | 


{Laughter.] He then says: 

“I did not name Virginia. It is true I did not discrim- 
inate between Virginia and the other border States. 
purpose did not call for it.’’ 
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After giving his reasons why he could not 
trust the border slaveholding States which I have 
named, and why he proposed to plunge the cot- 
ton States into revolution, separating them from 
the border slave States, he proceeds as follows: 

Mr. PUGH read the following: 

* It is equally true that l do not expect Virginia to take 
any initiative steps towards a dissolution of the Union, 
when that exigency shall be foreed upon the South. Her 
position as a border State, and a well-considered southern 
policy, (a policy which has been digested and understood, 
and approved by the ablest men in Virginia, as you your 
selt must be aware,) would seem to demand that, when 
such movement takes place by any considerable number of 
southern States, Virginia and the other border States should 
remain in the Union, where, by their position and their 
counsels, they could prove more effective friends, than by 
moving out of the Union, and thus giving to the southern 
contederacy a long abolition hostile border to watch. Tn 
the event of the movement being successful, in time, Vir- 
ginia, and the other border States that desired it, could join 
the southern contederacy, and be protected by the power 
of its arms and its diplomacy. 

* Your charge that { designed to, and did, impeach the 
fidelity of Virginia, is untrne, however much of truth there 
may be in it with reference to those border States that I 
have named.’’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it seems that, in 1858, a 
well-digested plan had been matured and approved 
by many of the ablest men of the South, and even 
in Virginia; and that by that plan it was not ex- 
pected that Virginia, and these other unsound bor- 
der States, were to go out of the Union when the 
South was forced to dissolve—using the word 
**foreed.’? One would suppose that if there was 
any such injustice to the slaveholding States as 
to force the South out, in defense of her consti- 
tutional rights, Virginia would be expected to be 
as tenacious of them as any other State; but he 
did not expect that. Virginia, ‘Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Maryland, and Delaware, were 
expected, by that plan, to remain in the Union, for 
the reason that, by so remaining, they could ren- 
der more service to those who went out than they 
could if they went out with them. A very en- 
viable position Mr. Yancey puts the Old Dominion 
in! He wishes to retire from you, and asks you 
to remain with us, in order that you may annoy 
and distract and betray us, for the benefit of those 
that go out; and he holds out the assurance that, 
in the course of time, perhaps, Virginia and Mary- 
land and Kentucky and Tennessee and Missouri 
may become sougd@en@ugh to be admitted into 
the southern confederacy. He is going to keep 
you on probation awhile, guarding a long aboli- 
tion frontier, for the benefit of the cotton States; 
and after awhile, perhaps, if yeu do good service, 
and so act as to be entitled to his respect and cen- 
fidence, then he will admit you into this southern 
confederacy of the cotton States! 

Mr. Yancey tells us of the ** well-digested plan.” 
It was not to be executed at once; and inthe mean 
time all the men in the plan must preserve their 
relations in the Democratic party, so as to influ- 
ence public men and public measures, and thus 
be ready to have some influence by precipitating 
tits result on the party, and breaking itup. Part 
of the plan was to pretend still to be members, 
keep in the party, go into fellowship with us, 
seem anxious to preserve the organization, and 
at the proper time plunge the cotton States into 
revolution. What was the auspicious moment, 
that proper time, to which he alluded? Was it at 
the Charleston convention? Was that the proper 
time? The history of the event shows that Mr. 
Yancey there acted up to his programme an- 
nounced in his letters to Slaughter and Pryor. 
He preserved his relations with his party with a 
view of exercising influence on public men and 
measures, over northern as well as southern men, 
and finally proposed an intervention platform, 
reversing the creed of the party, and ‘‘at the 
proper time”’ he did precipitate the cotton States 
into revolution, and led them out of the conven- 
tion. The programme was carried out to the 
letter; and he did leave in the convention those 
unsound States that he could not trust, such as 
Virginia and Tennessee and Kentucky and Mis- 


| souri and North Carolina and. Delaware and 


My || 


i 


Maryland. Part of Delaware, | believe, followed 


| him; but they came to the conclusion that Dela- 


ware was not big enough to divide. [Laughter.] 


| Her champion returned back into the northern 
|| confederacy. 


Was it to keep watch, and guard 
an abolition frontier for the benefit of the cotton 
States? Is Delaware to be received into Mr. Yan- 
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cey’s southern confederacy after a while? Will 
he consent to allow Virginia to come? Will North 
Carolina be acce pte d by him? Will ‘Tennessee 
be permitted to come in, now that she has got rid 
of her Free-Soil Senator? Will heallow Kentucky 
to join, when such Abolitionists as ( lay and Crir- 
1 ENDI yw have ceased to repre senther? |] ber the 
pardon of the Senator from Kentucky for re peat- 
ing his in this connection. The gatant 
Senator from Kentucky an Abolitionist! A Free- 
Soiler!' A man whose fame is as wide as civill- 
whose patriousm, whose loyalty to the 
Constitution was never questioned by men of any 
party! [Applause in the galleries.] Oh, with 
what devotion could I thank God if every man in 
America was just such an Abolitionist as Henry 
Clay and Joun J. Crivrenpen! [Renewed ap- 
plause a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
Ord: r! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to God, that the whole 
American people were just such Abolitionists as 
Clay and Critrennen. [ Applause in the galleries. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Chatr is 
obliged to say thata repetition of the offense from 
the catieries must be followed by an order for the 
} The Chair 
to all ye rsons occupying seats in 
the galleries on the assumed authority and direc- 
tion of the Senate itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido notsay that Mr. Yancey 
and hisa sat Charleston mean disunion. 
i have no authority for saying any more than ap- 
pears in the publication of his matured plan. Sir, 
twas said with truth that the order of battle issued 
at Cerro Gordo by General Scott a day before the 


vation, 


earance of the galleries forthwith. 
gives this notice 


ysoctiate 


battle, was a complete history of the triumph after 
the battle was over, so perfect were his arrange- 
ments, so cxact was the compliance with his 
orders. ‘The programme of Mr. Yancey, pub- 


lished two years ago, is a truthful history of the 
movement at Charleston. Ihave not 
the shihtest idea that all those who came under 
his influence in maturing his measures, concurred 
in the ends to which these measures inevitably 
led; but what were Mr. Yancey’s measures? He 
proposed to insist upon a platform identical in 
every feature with the cageus resolutions which 
we are now asked to adopt The Yancey platform 
at Charleston, known as the majority report from 
the committee on resolutions, in substance and 
spirit and Jegal effect, was the same as the Senate 
caucus resolutions; the same as the resolutions 
now under discussion, and upon which the Senate 
rs called upon to vote. 

1 do not suppose that any gentleman advocating 
this platform in the Senate, means or desires dis- 
union. Laequit each and every man of such a 
purpose; but t believe,in my conscience, that such 
a platform of principles, insisted upon, will lead 
directly and inevitably to a dissolution of the 
Union. This platform demands congressional in- 
tervention for slavery in the ‘Territories in certain 
events. What are these events? In the event 
that the people of a Territory do not want slavery, 
and will not provide by law for its mtroduction 
and protection, and that fact shall be ascertained 
judicially, then Congress ts to pledge itself to pass 
laws to foree the Territories to have it. Is this 
the non-intervention to which the Democratic par- 
ty pledged itself at Baltimoreand Cincinnati? So 
long as the people of a Territory want slavery, 
and say so in their legislation, the advocates of the 
caucus platform are willing to let them have it, and 
to act upon the principle that Congress shall not 
interfere. ‘They are for non-interference so long 
as the people want slavery, so long as they will 
yrovide by law forits introduction and protection; 
vut the moment the people say they do not want 
it, and will not have ut, then Congress must inter- 
vene and force the institution on an unwilling peo- 
ple. 
also for non-intervention in eertain contingencies, 
The Republicans are for non-intervention just so 
long as the people of the Territories do not want 
slavery, and say so by their laws. 


secession 


Prope rly in Territories 


‘ Mr. Douglas. 


and for depriving them of it. Each of you is for 


intervention for your own section, and against it | 


when non-intervention operates for your section. 


There is no difference in principle between inter- | 


vention North and intervention South. Each as- 
serts the power and duty of the Federal Govern- 
mentto force institutions upon an unwilling people. 
Each denies the right of self-government to the 
people of the ‘Territory over their internal and do- 
mestic concerns, 
prejudices, and ambition of his own section, 
against the peace and harmony of the whole coun- 
try. 

Sir, let this doctrine of intervention North and 
intervention South become the rallying point of 
two great parties, and you will find that you have 


| two sectional parties, divided by that line that 


equivalent to an exclusion. 


separates the free from the slaveholding States. 
Whenever this shall become the doctrine of the 
two parties, you will find a southern intervention 
party for slavery, and a northern intervention 
party against slavery; and then will come the 
‘irrepressible conflict’? of which we have heard 
somuch. We have had an illustration of what 
kind of intervention you will get whenever you 
recognize the right of Congress to intervene on 
this subject. The House of Representatives sent 
us a bill, the other day, repealing the slave code 
which was unanimously adopted by the Legisla- 


| ture of New Mexico, and fast nine the Wilmot 


proviso upon that ‘Territory against the will of 
that people. ‘That bill is now pending on your 
table, and awaiting the action of this body, side 
by side with a resolution of one of the Senators 
from Mississippi |Mr. Brown] to repeal the pro- 
hibition of slavery in Kansas ‘Territory, witha 
view to force them to have the institution, whether 
they want itor not. I tell you that the doctrine 
of the Democratic party, as proclaimed in 1848 
and in 1852 at Baltimore, in 1856 at Cincinnau, 
and in 1860 at Charleston, is that we must resist, 
with all our energies, both these propositions for 
intervention. So long as the people of Kansas 
do not want slavery, you shall never force it on 
them by any act of Congress, if 1 can prevent it. 
So long as the people of New Mexico do want 
slavery, you on the other side of the Chamber 
shall never deprive them of it, if I can prevent it. 
You, gentlemen in the Northeast or inthe North- 
west, do not know what kind of laws and insti- 
tutions the people of New Mexico desire as well 
as they do themselves. Your -people in the Gulf 
States, or in those cotton States that are to be 
plunged into revolution, do not know what kind 
of laws and institutions are adapted to the wants 
and interests and happiness of the ncuple of Ne- 
braska, so well as the settlers in that ‘Territory 
do. Our doctrine—the doctrine of the Democratic 
party as proclaimed at Charleston—is non-inter- 
terence by the Federal Government with the local 
concerns and domestic affairs of the people, either 
in the States or in the Territories. 

But, we are told that the necessary result of this 
doctrine of non-intervention, which gentlemen, by 
way of throwing ridicule upon it, call squatter sov- 


ereignty, is to deprive the South of all participa- || or by the enemies of the South, that which recog: 


tion in what they call the common Territories of 
the United States. That was the ground on which 


cated his opposition to the compromise measures 
of 1850. He regarded a refusal to repeal the Mex- 


Each appeals to the passions, | 
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themselves? It is part of the history of +), 
try that under this doctrine of non-interye,, 
this doctrine that you delight to cal] equatte: 
ereignty, the people of New Mexico hav: on 
duced and protected slavery in the whole of ; 
Territory. Under this doctrine, they hays, 
verted a tract of free territory into slave t, rrito: 
more than five times the size of the State o¢ “Yale 
York. Under this doctrine, slavery has boo, 

tended from the Rio Grande to the Gulf o¢ ¢ 
fornia, and from the line of the Republic of M 


| Ico, not only up to 36° 30’, butup to 3:0_..;, 


ican law as equivalent to the Wilmot proviso; a | 


refusal to recognize by an act of Congress the 
right to carry a slave there as equivalent to the 
Wilmot proviso; a refusal to deny to the Terri- 
torial Legislature the right to exclude slavery as 
He believed at that 
time that this doctrine did amount to a denial of 
southern rights; and he told the people of Missis- 
sippi so; but they doubted it. Now, let us see 


|| how far his theory and suppositions have been 


On the other hand, the Republican party ts | 


So long asthe | 


people of a Territory prohibit slavery, the Abo- | 


litionists are for non-intervention, and will notin- 
terfere at all; but whenever the people of the Ter- 
ritories say by their legislation that they do want 
it, and prov ide by law for its introduction and pro- 
tection, thenghe Republicans are for intervening 


it 


verified. 1 infer that he told the people of Mis- 

a so, for as he makes it a charge in his bill 

of inc 

southern rights, because I gave those votes. 
Now, what has been the result? My views were 


ictment against me, that I am hostile to | 


you a degree and a half more Slavery terri. 
than youever claimed. In 1848 and 1849 q) dys 7 
) Vand 1x7) 


you only asked to have the line of 360 99) "| 
Nashville convention fixed that as its ultima. 
I offered it in the Senate in August, 1848. a), _ 


was adopted here but rejected in the Hons 
Representatives. You asked only up to 3g 
and non-intervention has given you slave 4, 
tory up to 389, a degree anda half more t) 
asked; and yet you say that that isa s 
southern rights! 
These are the fruits of this principle, which ; 
Senator from Mississippi regards as hostile 
rights of the South. Where did you ever ep: 
other fruits that were more palatable to yourt i 
or more refreshing to your strength? What othe. 
inch of free territory has beer converted jyro 
slave territory on the American continent, 
the Revolution, except in New Mexico and 4 
zona, under the principle of non-intervent 
firmed at Charleston? If it be true that thisp; 
ciple of non-intervention has conferred upon 
all thatimmense Territory; has protected slay, 
in that comparatively northern and cold reg 
where you did not expect it to go, cannot yoy 
trust the same principle further South when yon 
come to acquire additional territory from M 


“HY 


Aerie , 


| ico? If it be true that this principle of non-intey 


vention has given to slavery all New M 

which was surrounded on nearly every sid 
free Territory, will not the same principle pr: 
you in the northern States of Mexico whe 

are acquired, since they are now surrounded 
slave territory; are several hundred miles fur 
South; have many degrees of greater heat: and 
have a climate and soil adapted to sovfthern 
ucts? Are you not satisfied with these pract 


| results? Do you desire to appeal from the p 


of the Territories to the Congress of the United 
States to settle this question in the Territories? 


When you distrust the people and appeal to Con- 
| gress, with both Houses largely against you 


this question, what sort of protection will you 
get? Whenever you ask.a slave code from 

gress to protect your institutions ina Territory 
where the people do not want it, you will vt 


| that sort of protection which the wolf gives 


lamb; you will get that sort of friendly hug that 


| the grizzly bear gives to the infant. Appealing! 


an anti-slavery Congress to pass laws of pro’ 
tion, with a view of forcing slavery on an_ 
willing and hostile people! Sir, of all th: 


| schemes that ever could be devised by the South 


| nizes the right of Congress to touch the inst 
| tion of slavery either in States or Territories, be 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] predi- || 


yond the single case provided in the Constitution 


| for the rendition of fugitive slaves, is the 1 


fatal. 

Mr. President, this morning, before I started 
for the Senate Chamber, | received a newspa}'" 
containing a letter written by one of Georgis 
cifted sons upon this question of non-inter\ 
tion. I allude to one of the bright st inte } 
that this nation has ever produced; one 0! 
most useful public men; one whose retire 


from among us created universal regret thro 


out the whole country. You will recogn' 
once that I mean Alexander H. Stephens, of G 
gia. Since the adjournment of the Charie: 
convention, Mr. Stephens has responded toe 
ter from his friends, giving his counsel—the c° 


‘| sel of a patriot—to the party and the country 


incorporated into the compromise measures of | 


1850, and his were rejected. Has the South been 


ico? What says the bill from the House of Rep- 
resentatives now on your table, repealing the slave 


code in New Mexico established by the people || cause the South required it. 


| this emergency. 


a teal 
In the letter he reviews the ¢ 
trine of non-intervention, and shows that he Ww 


|| originally opposed to it, but submitted to 1! 
excluded fromall the territory acquired from Mex- || 


| ern origin; is a southern doctrine; was dic 


cause the South demanded it; that it hada § 


tots to 
tae 


j - ‘  « 
|| the North by the South; and he accep ed it | 


He shows that tne 
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doctrine was incorporated in the Kansas- | 


N 


on northern and southern men by which we 

- all bound to stand. He gives a history of 

* Kansas-Nebraska bill identical with the one 
[rave to you yt sterday, without knowing that 


had written such a letter. Mr. Stephens has 
| viaht to speak as to the meaning of the Kansas- 
xpbraska bill. No man in the House of Repre- 
oeqtives exerted more power and influence in 
~yring its passage than Alexander H. Stephens. 
-k that the whole of his letter, long as it is, be 
4d. for itcovers the entire ground, and speaks in 
yoice of patriotism, counseling the only course 
: can preserve the Democratic party and per- 
mate the union of these States, 
Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

CRAWFORDVILLE, Georota, May 9, 1860. 
GextLEMEN: Your li tter of the Sth instant was received 
viet, and F promptly respond to your call as clearly 
‘uly as a heavy press of business @&ngagements will 


= 






i 


, candid. You do not, in my judgment, over-estimate 
sop importance of the questions now pressing upon the pub- 
aind. growing out of the disruption of the Charleston 
vention. While I was not greatly surprised at that re- 

. considering the elements of its composition, and the 
eral distemper of the times—still, I deeply regret it, and 

ty you, look With intense interest to the consequences. 
What is done, cannot be undone or amended; that must 
It would, therefore, be as useless, as 





ain irrevocable. 
jous, to indulge in any reflections as to whose fault 
rupture was Owing to. Perhaps, and most probably, 
jue excitement and heat of passion, in pursuit of partic- 
i ends, connected with the elevation or overthrow of 
icular rivals for preferment, more than any strong de- 
_cuided by cool judgment, so necessary on such ocea- 
to advanee the public good, was the real cause of the 
ipture. Be that as it may, however, what is now to be 
jone, and What is the proper course to be taken? 
mind, the course seems to be clear. 
\ state convention should be called at an early day—and 
ireonvention should consider the whole subject calmly 
uni dispassionately, with ‘ the sober second thought,’ and 
jeermine Whether tv send a representation to Kiehmond 
Baltimore. The correct determination of this ques- 
tion, as [ view it, Will depend upon another; and that is, 
wether the doctrine of non-intervention by Congress with 
veryin the Territories ought to be adhered to or aban- 
iby the South. ‘This is a very grave and serious ques- 
, and ought not to be decided ra-hiy or intemperately. 
No such sinall matters as the promotion of this or that in 
jual, however worthy or unworthy, ought to enter into 
isconsideration. It is a great subject of public policy, af- 
ting the vast interests of the present and the future. It 
y be unnecessary, and entirely useless, tor me to obtrude 
my Views upon this question in advance of the meeting of 
such convention, upon whom its decision may primarily 
devolve. [ cannot, however, comply with your request 
without doing so to a limited extent, atleast. This [ shall 
Inthe first place, then, [ assume, as an unquestioned 
and unquestionable fact, that non-intervention, as stated, 








‘easka bill, that it formed a compact of honor | 


Property in Territories—Mr. Douglas. 


+, J shall endeavor to be no less pointed and explicit | 


ceeded with it the power to prohibit. 


To my | 


has been tor many years received, recognized, and acted | 


upon, as the settled doctrine of the South. By non-inter- 


vention, f mean the prineiple that Congress shall pass no | 
aw upon the subject of slavery in the Territories, either | 


lor or against it, inany way—thatthey shall not intefere or 


act upon it atall—or, in the express words of Mr. Calhoun, | 


great southern leader, that Congress shall ‘leave the 
Whole subject where the Constitution and the great prin- 
ciples of selt-government place it.”?) This has been emi- 
neutly & southern doctrine. It was announced by Mr. 
Calhoun in his speech in the Senate on the 27th of June, 
is; and, after two years of discussion, it was adopted as 
¢ basis of the adjustment finally made in 1850. [It was 
‘demand of the South, put forth by the South, and, since 
its establishment, has been again and again affirmed and 
reatirmed as the settled policy of the South, by party con- 
ventions and State Legislatures, in every form that a 





t 


Vishes, 


This cannot now be matter of dispute. 
ry, as indelibly fixed upon the record as the fact that the 
oony ot Georgia was settled under the auspices of Ogle- 


people can give authoritative expression to their will and 
It is his- | 


thorpe, Or that the war of the American Revolution was | 


it in resistance to the unjust claim of power on the 
Parlor the British Parliament. 

I refer to this matter of history connected with the sub- 
ject under consideration, barely as a starting point—to show 
how we stand in relation to it. It is nota new question. 
li has been up before, and whether rightly or wrongly, it 
= ween decided—decided and settled just as the South 






an 


prolonged struggle. The question now is: shall the 
ihandon her own position in that decision and settle- 


thent? This is the question virtually presented by the action 
f the } ; 


founds upon which they based their action; or, stated in 
“Her Words, itamounts to this: whether the southern States, 
ater all that has taken place on the sunjeet, should now 
Verse their previous course, and demand congressional 
werventi m for the protection of slavery in the Territories, 
- condition of their remaining longer in the Union? For 
mens it for granted that it would be considered by all as the 
tend papain car folly to make the demand, unless we in 

Shall . a the issue to its ultimate and legitimate results. 
he outh, then, make this demand of Congress, and 
,_ Jen made, in case of failure to obtain it, shall she secede 
— the Union, as a portion of her delegates (some under 
men and some from their own free will) seceded 
on the convention, on their failure to get it granted there ? 
Thus stands the naked question, as I understand it, pre- 


r 


a 


d that it should be—not, however, without great eflort | 


seceders from the Charleston convention. and the | 


sented by the action of the seceders, in its full dimensions-— 
its length, breadth, and depth, in all its magnitude. 

Itis presented, not to the Democratic party alone ; it is 
true a convention of that party may first act on it, but it is 
presented to the country, to the whoie people of the South, 
ofall parties. And men of all parties should duly and timely 
consider it, for they may all have to take sides on it, sooner 
or later. 

It rises in importance high above any party organiza- 
tion of the present day, and it may, and ought to, if need 
be, sweep them all from the board. My judgment is against 
the demand. If it were a new question, presented in its 
present light for the first time, my views upon it might be 
different trom what they are. It is known to you and the 
country that the policy of non-intervention, as established 
at the instance ot the South, was no favorite one of mine. 
As to my position upon it, and the doctrine now revived, 
when they were original and open questions, as well as my 
present views, I will cite you toan extract ofaspeech made 
by me in Augusta, in July last, on taking final leave of my 
constituents. I could not restate them more clearly or 
more briefly. In speaking of, and reviewing this matter, I 
then said: 

* And,as youall know, it [non-intervention] came short 
of what [ wished. It was, in my view, not the full meas 
ure of our rights—that required, in my judgment, the en- 
actment by Congress of all needful laws tor the protection 
of slave property in the ‘Territories, so long as the territo 
rial condition lasted. 

** But an overwhelming majority of the South was against 
that position. It was said that we who maintained it yielded 
the whole question by yielding the jurisdiction; and that, 
if we conceded the power to protect, we necessarily con- 
This by no means 
followed, in my judgment. But such was the prevailing 
opinion. And it Was not until it was well ascertained that 
a large majority of the South would not ask for, or even 
vote tor, congressional protection, that those of us who were 
for it yielded to non-intervention, because, though it came 
short of our wishes, yet, it contained no sacritfiee of prin- 
ciple, had nothing aggressive in it, and securcd, for all prac- 
tical purposes, What was wanted, that is, the unrestricted 
right of expansion over the common public domain, as in 
clination, convenicnee, or necessity, may require on the 
part of our people.” , ’ ' , ; " 

“'Thus the settlement was made ; thus the record stands, 
and by it Lain still willing to stand, as it was fully up to 
the demands of the South, through ber representatives at 
the time, though not up to my own; and as, by it, the right 
of expansion to the extent of population and capacity is 
amply secured.” 

tn this you clearly perceive what [ think of the proper 
course now to be taken onthe same subject. While in the 
beginning of this controversy Iwas not favorable to the 
policy adopted, yet T finally yielded my assent. It was 
yielded to the South—to the prevailing sentiment of my 
own section. But it never would have been yielded if | 
had seen that any of our important rights, or any principle 
essential to our safety or security, could, by possibility 
result from its operation. Nor would [now be willing to 
abide by it, if I saw in its practical workings any seriou: 
injury tothe South likely to arise trom it. All parties in 
the South, after the scttlement was made, gave it the sane 
tion of their acquiescence, if not cordial approval. What. 
then, has occurred since to cause us to change our position 
in relation to it? Js it that those of the North who stood 
by us in the struggle trom: 1848 to 1850, did afterwards stand 
nobly by us in 1854, in taking off the old congressional re- 
striction of 1829, so as to have complete non-interrention 
throughout the length and breadth of the conimon public 
domain? Was this heroisin on their part, in adhering to 
principle, at the hazard and peril of their political lives and 
fortunes, the cause of present complaint?) ‘This cannotbe; 
for never was an act of Congress so geherally and so unan 
imously hailed with delight at the South as this one was—- 
I mean the Kansas-Nebraska actoft i854? Itwas not only 
indorsed by all parties in Georgia, but every one who did 
not agree to its just provisions upon the subject of slavery 
was declared to be unfit to hold party associations with any 
party not hostile to the interests of the South. What, then, 
is the cause of complaint now?) Wherein has this policy 
worked any injury to the South, or wherein is it likely to 
work any? 

The only cause of complaint I have heard is, that non- 
intervention, as established in 1850, and carried outin 1854, 
is not under: tood at the North as itis at the South; that, 
while we hold that, in leaving ‘the whole subject where 
the Constitution and the great principles of self-government 
place it,” the common Territories are to remain open for 
settiement by southern people, with their slaves, until oth- 
erwise provided by a State constitution. ‘The friends and 
supporters of the same doctrine at the North maintain that, 
under it, the people of an organized Territory can protect 
or exclude slave property betore the formation of a State 
constitution. This opinion or construction of theirs is 
what is commonly dubbed ** squatter sovereignty.”?> Upon 
this point of difference in construction of what are * the 
great principles of self-government,” under the Constitution 
of the United States, a great deal has been said and writ 
ten. We have heard it in the social circle, in the forum, 
on the hustings, and in the halls of legislation. The news- 
papers have literally grozned with dissertations on it. Pam- 
plilets have been published for and against the respective 
siues. Congress has spent months in its discussion, and 
may spend as infiny years as they have months, without 
arriving at any more definite or satisfactory conelusion in 
relation to it than Milton’s perplexed spirits did upon the 
abstruse questions on which they held such bigh and pro 
longed debate when they reasoned 


“Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate— 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge, absolute— 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’’ 


[tis not my purpose now to enter the list of these dis 
putants. My own opinions upon the subject are known; 


'} and it is equally known that this difference of opinion, or 
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construction, is no new thing in the history of this subject. 
Those who hold the doctrine that the people of the Terri- 
tories, according to the great principles of self-government, 
under the Constitution of the United States, can exclude 
slavery by territorial law, and regulate slave property as all 
other property, held the same views they now do, when we 
agreed with them to stand on those terms. This fact is also 
historical. The South held, that under the Constitution the 
Territorial Legislatures could not exclude slavery—that this 
required an act of sovereignty to do. Some gentlemen of the 
North held, as they now do, thatthe Territorial Legislatures 
could control slave property as absolutely as they could any 
other kind of property, and by a system of laws could vir- 
tually exclude slavery from amongst them, or prevent its 
introduction, if they chose, 

That point of difference it was agreed, by both sides, to 
leave to the courts tosettic. There was no cheat, or swin- 
die, or fraud, or double dealing in it. [It was a fair, honor- 
able, and constitutional adjustment of the difference. No 
assertion or declaration by Congress, one way or the other, 
could have affected the question in the least degree; for 
it the people, according to * the great principles of self gov 
ernment”? under the Cowstitution, have the right contended 
for by those who espouse that side of the argument, then 
Congress could not and cannot deprive them of it. And if 
Congress did not have, or does not have, the power to ex- 
clude slavery from a ‘Territory, as those on our side con 
tended and still contend they have not, then they could not 
and did not confer it upon the Territorial Legislatures. We 
ot the South held that Congress had not the power to ex 
clude, and could not delegate a power they did not possess 
—also, that the people had not the power to exclude under 
the Constituiion, and therefore the mutual agreement was 
to take the subject out of Congress, and leave the question 
of the power of the peoplg where the Constitution had 
placed it—with the courts. This is the whole of it. The 
question in dispute is a judicial one, and no act of Con 
gress, nor any resolution of any party convention, can in 
any Way afleet it, unless we first abandon the position of 
non-intervention by Congress 

But it seems exceedingly strange to me, that the people 
of the South should, at this late day, begin to find fault with 
this northern construction, as it is termed—especially since 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott, 
In this connection T may be permitted to say that [ have 
read with deep interest the debates of the Charleston con- 
vention, and particularly the able, logical, and cloquent 
speech of Hon. William L. Yaneey, of Alabama. It was, 
decidedly, the strongest argument | have seen on his side 
of the question. But its greatest power was shown in its 
complete answer td itself. Never did a man with greater 
clearness demonstrate that “ squatter sovereignty,” the bug- 
bear of the day, is notin the Kansas bill, all that bas been 
said to the contrary notwithstanding. This he put beyond 
the power of reiutation. But he stopped not there; he 
weut on, and by reference to the deeision of the Supreme 
Courtalluded to, he showed conclusively, ina most pointed 
and thrilling climax, that this most frighttul doctrine could 
not, by possibility. be in it,or in any other territorial bill— 
that itis a constitutional impossibility. With the same 
master-hand he showed that the doctrine of * squatter sov- 
ereignty” is not in the Cincinnati platform; then, why 
should we of the South now complain of non-intervention, 
or ask a change of platform ? 

What else have we to do but to insist upon our allies to 
stand to their agreement? Would it not have been much 
nore natural to look for flinching on their side than on ours? 
Why should we desire or want any other platform of prin- 
ciples than that adopted at Cincinnati? If those whostood 
With us on it, in the contest of 1856, are willing still to stand 

For my life 
L cannot see, unless we are determined to have a quarrel 
with the North anyhow on general account. If so, in be- 
half of common sense, let us put it upon more tenable 
grounds! ‘These are abundant. For our own character’s 
sake, letus make it upon the aggressive acts of our enemies, 
rather than any supposed shortcomings of our friends, who 
have stood by us so steadfastly in so many constitutional 
struggles. In the name of patriotism and honor, let us not 
make it upon a point which may so direetly subject us to 
tlre charge of breach of plighted taith. Whatever may be 

fall us, let us ever be found, by friend or foe, as good as our 
word. ‘These are my views, frankly and earnestly given. 

The great question then is, shall we stand by our prin- 
ciples, or shall we, cutting loose from our moorings, where 
we have been safely anchored so many years, launch out 
again into unknown seas, upon new and perilous adven- 
tures, under the guide and pilotage of those who prove 
themselves to have no more fixedness of purpose, or sta 
bility as to objects or poliey, than the shifting winds by 
which we shall be driven? Let this question be decided 
by the convention, and decided with that wisdom, cool- 
ness, and forecast whieli become statesmen and patriots, 
As for myself, | can say, whatever may be the course of 
future events, my judgmentin this crisis is, that we should 
stand by our principles “ through woe”’ as wellas “ through 
weal,’ and maintain them in good faith, now and always, 
if need be, until they, we, and the Republic, perish together 
inacommon ruin. [see noinjury that can possibly arise 
tous from them—not even if the constitutional impossi- 
bility of their containing ** squatter sovereignty” did not 
exist, as has been conelusively demonstrated. For, if it 
did existin them, and were all that its most ardent advo- 
cates claim for it, no serious practical danger to us could 
result from it. 

Even according their doctrine, we have the unre- 
stricted right of expansion to the extent of population. They 
hold that slavery can and will go, under its operation, 
Wherever the people want it. Squatters earried itto Ten- 
Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, without any law to protect it, and to Texas 
against a law prohibiting it, and they wall carry itto all 
countries where climate, soil, production, and population 
will allow. ‘These are the natural laws that will regulate 
it under non-intervention, according to their construction ; 
and no act of Congress can carry it into any ‘Territory 
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against these laws, any more than it could make the rivers 
run to the mountains, instead of the sea. If we have not 
enough of the right sort of population to compete longer 
with the North in the colonization of new Territories and 
States, this deficiency can never be supplied by any such 
act of Congress as that now a 
be as vain as that of Xerxes 
Heliespont by whipping them in his rage. 

The times, as you intimate, do indeed portend evil. 


ked for. The attempt would | 
to control the waters of the | 


Rut ( have no fears for the institution of slavery, either in | 
+ | 
the Union or out of it, if our people are but true to them- 


selves; true, stable, 
thed policy ; 
of anything good, whether the present Union lasts ora new 
one be formed. There is, in my judgment, nothing to fear 
from the “irrepressible contlict,”’ of which we hear so 
much. Slavery rests upon great truths, which can never 
be successfully assailed by reason or argument. Ithas grown 
tronger in the minds of men the more it has been discussed, 


and loyal to fixed principles and set 


and if they are notthus true, I have litle hope || 


and it will still grow stronger as the discussion proceeds, | 


and time rolison. Truth i 
We have only to maintain the truth with firmness, and 
wieldit aright. Our system rests upon an impregnable ba 


omnipotent, and must prevail. | 


eis, that can and will defy all assaults from without. My | 


greatest apprehension is trom causes within—there lies the 
greatest danger. We have grown luxuriant in the ¢ 
anees of our well-being and unparalleled prosperity. 

There is a tendency everywhere, not enly at the North, 
but at the South, to strife, dissension, disorder, and an 
wehy. [tis against this tendency that the sober-minded 


xuber- | 


ind reflecting men everywhere should now be called upon | 


to guard. 

My opinion, then, is, that delegates ought to be sent to 
the adjourned convention at Baltimore. ‘The demand made 
at Charleston by the seceders ought notto be insisted upon. 


Harmony being restored on this point, a nomination can | 


doubtless be made of some man whom the party every- 
where can support, With the same zeal and the same ar 


dor with which they entered and waged the contestin 1856, | 


when the same principles were involved. 


If, in this, there be a failure, let the responsibility not | 


rest upon us. Let our hands be clear of all blame. 
there be no cause for casting censure at our door. If, in 
the end, the great national Democratic party—the strong 
ligament, Which has so long bound and held the Union to- 

ther, shaped its policy and controlled its destinies, and 
to which we have so often looked with a hope that seldom 
failed, as the only party North on which to rely inthe most 
trying hours when constitutional rights were in peril, goes 
down—tet it not be said to us, in the midst of the disasters 
that may ensue, ‘you did it!” In apy and every event, 
let not the reproach of Punie faith rest upon our name. If 
everything else has to go down, let our untarnished honor, 
at least, survive the wreck. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. Stephens has given a 


Let 


true, veritable history of the compromise meas- 


ures of 1850 and of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, as 
understood by the supporters of the measures 
when they were passed. He has stated fairly and 
truly the points of difference between us, which 
yoOmnts were to be left to the courts to decide; and 
ie has said, what I think he was bound to say as 
a patriot and a Democrat, that the Cincinnati plat- 
form is all that the South ought to ask or has a 
right to ask, or that her interests require in this 
emergency. On that platform the party can re- 
main aunit, and presentan invincible and irresist- 


ible front to the Republican or Abolition phalanx || 
So certain as you abandon non- | 


at the North. 
intervention and substitute intervention, just so 
certain you yield a power into their hands that 
will sweep the Democratic party from the face of 
the elobe. 

Sir, I 
highest interests of this country require the pres- 
ervation intact of the Democratic party on its old 
creed and its old platform. Whenever you depart 
from that platform, which was adopted unani- 
mously, you never will get unanimity in the form- 
ation of another. The only objection I have heard 


believe 


that the safety, the peace, the | 


urged against that platform is that it is suscepti- | 


ble of two constructions, when, in point of fact, 
there are no two constructions—there can be none 
on any one of the political issues contained in it. 
The only difference of opinion arising out of that 


platform is on the judicial question, about which | 


we agreed to differ—which we never did decide; 
because, under the Constitution, no tribunal on 
earth but the Supreme Court could decide it. We 
differ only as to what the decision of the court 
will be; not as to whether we will obey it when 
made. How can you determine that question by 
a platform? 
culty was all to be reconciled &} the adoption of a 
resolution which I find in the papers under the 
title of the Tennessee platform. Will my friend 
read it? 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

* Resolved, Thatall citizens of the United States have an 
equal right to settle with their property in the ‘Territories, 
and that under the decisions of the Supreme Court, which 


It has been suggested that this diffi- || 


Property in Territories—Mr. Douglas. 


| their rights #f person or property can be destroyed or im- 
| paired by congressional or territorial legislation.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have had predictions 
that the party was to be reunited by the adoption 
of that resolution. The only obj ction that I have 

| to it is that it is liable to two constructions, and 
certainly and inevitably will receive two, directly 


the opposite of each other, and each will be main- | 


tained with equal pertinacity. The resolution 
| contains, in my opinion, two truisms, and, fairly 
| considered, no man can question them. They 
are: first, that every citizen of the United States 
has an equal right in the Territories; that what- 
| ever right the citizen of one State has, may be 
enjoyed by the citizens of all the States; that 
whatever property the citizen of one State may 
carry there, the citizens of allthe States may carry ; 


and on whatever terms the citizens of one State | 


can hold itand have it protected, the citizens of 
all States can hold itand have it protected, without 


deciding what the rightis, which still remains for | 


decision. The second proposition is, that aright 
of person or property secured by the Constitution 
cannot be taken away either by act of Congress or 
of the Territorial Legislature. Who ever dreamed 
that either Congress or a Territorial Legislature, 
or any other legislative body on earth, could de- 
stroy or impair any right guarantied or secured 
by the Constitution? No man that I know of. 
This resolution leaves the same point open that 
remains open for the courts under the Cincinnati 
jatform, and under the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
My objection is that it bears upon its face the 
evidence that it is to be construed in two oppo- 
site ways in the different sections of the Union. 
I want no double dealing or double construction. 
1 am willing to stand on the Cincinnati platform, 
as youagreed to it, and as it was reénacted at 
Charleston. I will give it the same construction 
1 have always given to it; you may give it yours. 
We differ only on a law point; let the court de- 
cide that, and I only ask that you will bow tothe 
decision of the court with the same submissiofi 
that I shall, and carry it out with the same good 
faith. I want no new issue. I want no new test. 
1 will make none on you, and I will permit you 
to make none on me. 

We are told that the party must be preserved. 
L agree that the best interests of the country re- 
quire that it should be preserved in its integrity. 
How can that be done, except by abiding by its 
decisions? The party has pronounced its author- 
itative voice on the very points at issue between 
you and™me. 


The party affirmed the Cincinnati platform almost 
unanimously. Hence it becomes the duty of 
every Democrat, every man who expects to re- 


main a Democrat, to acquiesce in the decision of | 
the party, and support its nomination when it | 


shall be made. In no other way can the party be 
united or preserved, Can you preserve the pary 


by allowing a minority to overrule and dictate to | 


the majority? Is the party to be preserved by 
abandoning the fundamental articles of its creed, 
and adopting intervention in licu of non-interven- 
tion? Shall the majority surrender to the minor- 
ity? Will that restore harmony? Will that pro- 


duce fraternity? Suppose that the majority should || 


surrender to you, the minority—should justify the 
seceders and bolters: will that reunite us? You 
tell us that if we do this, you will grant no quar- 
ter on the point in dispute. The test is to be 
kept up by the minority against the majority; by 


ceders against those whose political fidelity would 


zation is required to surrender at discretion to the 

seceders, with notice served, that no ** quarter ’’ 
| is to be granted. That is the conciliation that is 
tendered! That is the olive branch that is ex- 
tended tous! You will permit us to vote for your 
candidate, if we will only allow a minority to 
nominate him! You will permit us to vote fora 
candidate on a platform that the minority dic- 
tates and the majority has rejected! 

Suppose the minority should get their platform 
and candidate, and they should go before the 
country appealing to the Democratic masses to 
_ rally in their majesty around the Democratic or- 
| ganization, and support its nominations—a mi- 


we recognize asan exposition of the Constitution, neither || nority candidate forced on the majority, asking 
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The party rejected your caucus | 
platform by Seadcke tis majority on a fair vote. | 





| tide, I havea right to think as I please ona point 
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our votes, with notice, ‘if you vote for m, I wil} 
grant no quarter, I will put you to the Ho 
there is nota man of you that is fit to be chides 
of a committee, or a member of a Cabin, t ge 
collector of a port, a postmaster, a light-hou 
keeper!’’ These are the terms of conciliatio; on 
tended by a minority to the regular organiza:;,... 
of the party. Grant no quarter! Bis talk for 
seceders, after they have been overruled. ™ 
What man would desire your nomination o, 
such terms? Who would be mean enough elie 
and expect the support of meu that he had markeq 
as victims of vengeance so soon as the knife y 7 
mut in his hands by them? Who would deer... 
limsclf so low as to ask or accept votes on ten : 
so disreputable ? ~ vid 
On the contrary, sir, we, the Democratic partys 
speaking through its regular organization, and |, 
authority of the party, say to you, erring moy o 
you are, that we will grant quarter; we submit 7 
no test, and nfake none; we are willing to fol 
the battle now on the same principles and the sam, 
terms that we have fought it on since ]84s. ,, 
the same platform, and with the same fraterng| 
feeling. If you differ from us, we recoenize yoy, 
right to differ without impairing your political 
standing, so long as you remain in the regyla: 
organization, and support the nominees. [| carp 
not whether you agree or differ with me on thy 
oints of law that have divided us. If you shoylq 
iappen tobe right, andI wrong, it would not prove 
that you were a better Democrat than 1; but tha 
you were a better lawyer than I am, so far as that 
one branch of law isconcerned. I should not hay 
much pride of opinion on the point of law, but for 
the fact that you have got in the habit of calling 
me ‘ Judge,’ [laughter;] having, among my 


il 


youthful indiscretions, accepted that office and 


uu 


acquired the title; and I do claim that, with that 


of law until the court decides that I am wrong, 
Mr. President, | owe an apology to the Senate 

for detaining them so long. I present my pro- 

found acknowledgments for the courtesy and 


| kindness that have been extended tome. I would 


not have claimed so much of your time but for the 
fact that I believe that the principle involved in 


| this discussion involves the fate of the American 


1} a atitntions so that they 
|| coast can shape your own institutions so that “ry 
not permit them to bolt; and the regular organi- | 


| our own sense of what is due to ourselves, § 
bolters against the regular organization; by se- || 


Union. Whenever you incorporate intervention 
by Congress into the Democratic creed, as it has 
become the cardinal principle of the Republican 
creed, you will make two sectional parties, hostile 
to each other, divided by the line that separates 
the free from the slaveholding States, and present 
a conflict that will be irrepressible, and will never 
cease until the one shall subdue the other, or they 
shall agree to divide, in order that they may live 
in peace. God grant that there shall never be 
another sectional party in the United Siates. 
Why cannot we live together in peace on the 
terms that have bound and held us together so 
long? Why cannot we agree on this great prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by the Federal Govern 

ment with the local and domestic affairs of the 
Territories, excluding slavery and all other in- 
tating questions, and leaving the people to goveril 
themselves, so far as the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted-States imposes no limitation upon their e- 
thority ? Upon that principle there can be peac: 

Upon that principle you can have slavery 10 te 
South as long as you wantit, and abolish it when- 


| ever you are tired of it. On that principle we ca” 


have it or not, as our interests, our prospersy; 
thea 


° . . Jarrtic 
prescribe. On that principle, you on the Paci 
will be adapted to your own people. On — 
principle, there can be peace and harmony aX 
fraternity between the North and the South, 0! 


|| East and the West, the Pacific and the Atlante. 


$s 


Why cannot we now reaffirm that principle & 
we did in 1852? Then, the Whig party adopted 
it as a cardinal article in their creed, and so did 
the Democracy. Let your Whigs, your Demo- 
crats—all conservative men who will not be ad0- 
litionized or sectionalized—rally under the 0° 

old banner of non-intervention, so that the Con- 
stitution may be maintained inviolate, and = 
Union last forever. Intervention, NorthorSou, 
means disunion; non-intervention promises pees 
fraternity, and perpetuity to the Union, and to 
all our c canoe institutions. 
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PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


.pEECH OF HON. J. M. MASON, 
' OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE SENATE, May 18, 1860. 


mp Senate having under consideration the resolutions 

snitted by Mr. Davis on the Ist of March, affirming the 
set ality of the States, the right of the citizens of each State 
“ anant to the Territories with their property, and deny- 
ct e right of Congress or a Territorial Legislature to dis- 
snminate either in relation to persons or property in the 
a aisories, and asserting the duty of affording protection 
; en experience shall prove that the judicial and execu- 

-» authority do not possess means to insure adequate pro- 
etion to constitutional rights in a Territory— 


Mr. MASON said: 

Mr. Presipent: I have not felt at liberty to 
wfrain from expressing the opinions which con- 
trol MY judgment on the resolutions before the 
Gnate, because they involve questions not only 
ply interesting, but, as I consider, of vital im- 
nortance to my State and to the section from 
s ich I come. 


It may be the sense of honorable Senators who | 


jo not feel the foree of these questions—as was 


eid a little while ago by the honorable Senator | 


fom New Hampshire [Mr. Hare]—to treat them 
as theoretic or as abstract, as topics which, in 
this form,ought not to come before the Senate for 
»onsideration; but we all know very well that it 
has become the settled practice of the country, in 
both Houses—perhaps more peculiarly in the 
Sepate—to deliberate on and to affirm or disaffirm 
crave questions affecting constitutional right when 
they arise; and more especially would it seem to 
repel any idea that the questions involved in these 
resolutions are of a light or trivial import, when 





PPEN 


} 








Property in Territories—Mr. Mason. 


of the Union acting through the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the Territories—a great principle—a 
control affirmed on one side, and directly disaf- 
firmed on the other. Now, what is it? The ter- 
ritorial, or organic law, as it is called, is a law 


passed by the Congress of the United States or- 


ganizing a government ina Territory. The char- 
acter of the organization; the powers that are con- 
ferred upon the people of the Territory, and those 
that are withheld from them; the mode in which 
they are exercised, are all necessarily expressed 
in that organic law. Some fifteen years ago, it 
was claimed, by a majority in both Houses of 
Congress, that, in passing a law creating and 
establishing government in the Territories, Con- 
gress had the power to create a disparity between 


| the States of the Union; that Congress had the 
| power to declare that one condition of society be- 


longing to certain States of the Union—that of 
African bondage—should not go into the Terri- 
tories. Congress asserted that power as a consti- 


| tutional right. It is known in popular acceptation 


as the Wilmot proviso—the interdict denounced by 
Congress in the organic law of the Territories 
against the admission of African bondage into the 
Territories. It was resisted to the best of their 


| ability, and in the sternest manner, by the States 
|| interested. 


They were overruled. According to 
my recollection, in more than one instance, cer- 
tainly in organizing the Territory of Oregon, that 


| jnterdict was put in the law. 


we have seen the very disturbing influence that || 





non deliberations outside of this Chamber,where 
representatives were assembled in convention 
from every State in the Union to deliberate upon 
matters of common interest to them, operating as 


en exercised within the last week or two | 


| States had been violated to their wrong. 


The southern States were deeply moved. They 
felt not only that they were aggrieved, but that the 
compact which they had entered into with the other 
There 
was hardly a Legislature, if any, in the southern 
States that did not express the sentiment of their 
people on this violation, as they considered, of the 


|| great compact between the States—the Constitu- 


tion. Itresulted that men took counsel together. 
In the year 1850, when it became necessary to or- 


| ganize new Territories, arising from the acquisi- 
| tions obtained at the close of the Mexican war,a 
| Series of measures were projected in the Senate 
| affecting this condition of society, African bond- 


an element so disturbing as to separate entire | 


States from that convention. 
Sir, there 1s a fable that impressed me in my 


youth, and which may not be inapplicable to the | 
views Which honorable Senators take of these | 


questions, of the wanton boys who collected on 
the margin of the pond and were pelting the frogs 
in the pond to death with stones. The remon- 


strance made by one of those defenseless creatures 


was that, although it was sport to the boys, it 
was death to the frogs. Sir, this may be sport, 
may be treated as matter of light or trivial im- 


port, as a mere question of party division; but we || 


‘ook upon it as a question involving not only 
constitutional right, but a right indispensable to 
ve settled in order to insure the stability of this 
Union. i 

The resolutions involve the relations that sub- 
sist under the Constitution between the Territo- 
es of the United States and the States them- 


ri 
selves; questions not merely of abstract interest, 
but questions necessary to be settled in order to 
deine and ascertain those rights, and bring them 
into practical fruition. The honorable Senator 
from Ilinois, [Mr. Doveras,] to whom I listened 
with great interest and respect during the last two 
‘ays of the session, has presented his views, not 
only elaborately, but with great strength and 
power, upon this very question of the relations 
‘etween the Territories and the States—views 
‘rom which I differ totally—views which, if cor- 


rect and carried into effect, must rend asunder | 


existing party alliances and bring the southern 
“ales to separate organization. They involve, of 


hece 


into, and a thorough understanding of, the rela- 


he States of the Union; because a Territory, I 
“theve all admit, is a common property, belong- 
“'5_ Just as much to one State as to any other; in 
Which all have equal rights, and in which the 
,°ustitation requires that the rights of all shall 
ve equally respected. Nor is it abstract; because 
se Very question has arisen before the country, 


“i 18 how depending in the legislation upon your 


t 1 
table. 


ltinvolvesthe constitutional control ofthe States 


| izing territorial governments. 
|| to put this interdict called the Wilmot proviso into 
| those bills; and, in organizing the legislative de- 


ssity, a discussion upon, a minute inquiry || 


age, in various forms, and were blended together 
in one bill, including the organization of the new 
Territories, which was termed by its friends a 
erritories, Wh V rm y its frien 
great measure of compromise. I do not mean to 
go further into that history than to exhibit its re- 
sults. The bill failed to pass; and those various 
measures were enacted separately, in various 
forms. They passed, however, by the gencral 
term of compromise measures. I was one of those, 
occupying a seat in this body, who disapproved of 
many of those measures, and voted against them. 
They were passed, however. In that legislation, 
a new feature was introduced in the laws organ- 
Congress refused 


vartment of the Territory, gave to their Territorial 
silane jurisdiction over all rightful subjects 
of legislation consistent with the Constitution. 
Subsequently, in 1854, the same question came 
up again upon the necessity of organizing territo- 


| rial governments for Indian country that had been 


redeemed from the hands of the Indians in Ne- 
braska; and there were organized there two Ter- 
ritories—one called Kansas, and the other Ne- 
braska. There wasagainan earnest desire amongst 
those who counseled together upon the dangerous 
questions involved in those territorial organiza- 
tions, so to adjust them as, whilst insuring the 
equal rights of all the States in the Territories, to 
withdraw their disturbing influences from the 
Halls of Congress. 

In the Kansas-Nebraska act there was a pro- 
vison intended, and which in my judgement was 
necessary to carry out fully the intent of the 


: ( || framers of the law. It was a provision to abrogate 
ton which the occupants of a Territory bear to | 


and annul a previous interdict which had been 
made upon those Territories by what was called 
the Missouri line—a law that prohibited slavery 
north ofa certain parallel of latitude. The scheme 
of the laws of 1854 for Kansas and Nebraska, as 
I understood them, was, ina fair spirit of adjust- 
ment amongst those who really desired to get rid 
of this very disturbing question, to transfer it to 


the Constitution of the United States; all parties 


| submitting that, if it was a constitutional right in 
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Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 
they might concede the discretion to the Territo- 
rial Legislature; but the question whether, under 
the Constitution, this right existed or not, should 
be referred to the courts, allparties agreeing, as I 
understood, to abide by their decision; and the 
law was modeled accordingly. ‘To effect this, it 
was necessary, in the judgment of those who 
passed the law, to leave the question to the people 
of the Territory, through the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, with a provision contained in the law (re- 
modeling to that extent former territorial laws) 
by which the question should go before the Su- 
»reme Court of the United States. That was done. 
The language of the law was of a peculiar char- 
acter. I voted for the law, and to that extent am 
responsible for its language—no further. 

A very distinguished and able Senator, who 


| then occupied a seat on this floor, and who isnow 


no more, in terms somewhatof derision, spoke of 
it asa law with a stump specch in its belly,” 
because there were recitals in the law intended to 
indicate the purpose of its framers. I have the 
law here, and shall refer to ita moment. In the 
fourteenth section there was a provision which 
abrogates the Missouri compromise, so called. 
The term * repeal,’’ which is the ordinary word 
to annul or revoke a preéxisting statute, was not 
used. It was the pleasure of those who framed 
the law, to declare that the law was annulled, and 
to assign the reason for it. The reason assigned 
is, that it was ‘* inconsistent with the principle of 
non-intervention, by Congress with slavery in the 
States and Territories, as recognized by the legis- 
lation of 1859, commonly known as the compro- 
mise measures.’’ ‘'Thatis the reason assigned for 
annulling the Missouri restriction, that it was in- 
consistent with the principle of non-intervention 
by Congress established in the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850. 

Now there are those on this side of the Cham- 
ber who assign to this word ** non-intervention ”’ 
a potent meaning, which, if correct, shows that it 
was designed, (in the striking language of the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] 
whoaddressed us yesterday,) to paralyze the arm 
of Congress in the exercise of its constitutional 
duties. In other words, it was designed to dis- 
able Congress in the discharge of duties imposed 
upon it by the Constitution. Now, what was this 
‘*non-intervention?’’? We cannot know to what 
the term refers unless we first examine what the 
intervention was that it was intended to prelude. 
Congress had intervened in previous laws to pro- 
hibit slavery inthe Territories. It had intervened 
in 1820, by passing the Missouri restriction. It 
had intervened again in passing the Wilmot pro- 
viso. It had established as the law of the ques- 
tion, so far as the will of Congress went, that 
slavery should not be carried into the Territories. 
That was the intervention that was to be disaf- 
firmed by this ** non-intervention;”’ otherwise it 
could not have any meaning. Its purpose and 
policy were to leave, as the statute expressed in 


| another section, all questions of every kind—this 


question of African bondage among the rest—to 
the occupants of the Territory met in their legis- 
lative halls—to transfer it from Congress to the 
Territorial Legislature. The language is very 
broad, and | am prepared to give to it its fullest 
meaning. In the twenty-fourth section the lan- 
guage is: 

“That the legislative power of the Territory shall extend 
to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 


Constitution of the United States, and the provisions of 


this act.’? 

And again, in the thirtieth section, itis declared 
that 

“The true intent and meaning of this act being not to 
legislate slavery into dny State or Territory, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States.’’ 

And ¢@o remove every possible doubt—a doubt 
that I never entertained, but it was entertained, 
and gravely entertained, by very able men—to 
remove every possible doubt whether the Consti- 
tution of the United States was the law of the 
Territory as it was the law of the States, the bill 


| enacts the Constitution as the law of the Territory. 
where it legitimately belonged—to transfer it to | 


| | 


| 


Then I am free to admit as my interpretation of 
this law, that it was intended to remove this ques- 
tion from Congress, and to remit it to the people 
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of the Territories, to prohibit slave ry or not, as 


the Constitution mightadmit—nofurther. [know | 
that those with whom I counseled—wise and able 
men from the section of the country from which 
I come, chiefly interested in the disposition of 
this que stion—deliberated a long time—not alone 
when the Nebraska bill was introduced, but years 
before, in 1849-50—whether, with due regard to 
the rivhts of the States, we could consentto make 
this question, which was really a political one, a 


question for the arbitrament of the courts. Itis, 
i truth, a political question; so treated on all 
hands by parties in this country, in their strug- 


vies for political power; and we deliberated long 
and maturely upon the propriety of referring such 
a question to the arbitrament of the courts; but 
we did it. We were not bound to doit. Itisa 
question of political law » hot of municipal law— 
a& question upon which the States, as sovereign 
powers, were entitled to stand upon their sover- 
‘ Wi 
never doubted that; but in order to preserve the 
peace of the Union; and, in the confident belief 
that we were right in our reading of the law of the 
Constittition, it was agreed, as carly as 1850, aud 
under the counsels of that very le arned and abl 
jurist and statesman, Mr. Calhoun, to make it, 
although a political question, t for judicial 
determination. It was done ina bill, that was 
called at the time the Clayton bill—a_ bill intro- 


ign rights, and to be each its own arbiter. 


a subj: c 


duced, and a committee raised upon it, in 1850, on 
the motion of the jate Senator from Delaware, also 
ove of the most able and int llivent men of his 
day. The bill passed the Senate, but it was lost 
in the House of Representatives, and thus not 
enacted into law. 

We again agreed, in 1854, in organizing the new 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, to carry out 


the seme principle, to concede the political right 
of the sovereign States in the South to treat it as 
a political question, to be determine d for them- 
selves, and, in deference to the peace of the Union, 


to refer the tion to the courts, with an agree- 
We agreed fur- 
heeessary to carry out the spirit of the 
How? 
Should not intervene by legislating upon the ques- 
tion thus remitted to the people of the Territories; 
and that any law passed by the ‘Territorial Le- 
gislatures should be respected or not, as the Su- 


que 
ment to abide by the decision. 
ther, as ; 
law, that Congr ss should not mitervene. 


preme Court should determine the constitutional 
power. Ifdetermined agaist the South, we agreed 
to abide by it, and the law should stand. But if 
determined in favor of the South, that we should 
have the benefit of the decision and the law stricken 
from the statute-book, ‘That is the true position 
of the question under the Kansas-Nebraska law. 
The. mterdict to be r spect d by Congress, if de- 
clared by the Supreme Court to be warranted by 
the Constitution. ‘To be removed if not so war- 
ranted. The idea that Congress, in any form, ab- 
dicated its constitutional control over the Terri- 
tories, Was never pretended, if it could have been 
conceived, 

Well, sir, that is non-intervention. We and 
Congress, so far as I recollect since the passage 
of that law, hove not attempted to intervene. No 
law has been proposed here to prohibit slavery in 
the Territory of Kansas. It happened that very 
soon after the passage of this law in 1854, the 
very question arose contemplated in its policy, and 
was carried to the Supreme Court in a case which 
has become so celebrated since as the case of Dred 
Seott. That it did not arise under a territorial 
law 18 very certain; but it arose under the Mis- 
sourt law of 1820, which was a law prohibiting 
slavery in the ‘Territories north of a certain line. 
lt was a case that necessarily tested, and is ad- 
mitted on all hands to have teste d, the power of 
Congress to prohibit African slavery in the ‘Terri- 
All agreed to that. It was carried to the 
Supreme Court; and the Supreme Court, by its 
decision, after elaborate argument and great delib- 
erauion,in a well-considered opinion, pronounced 
Sy that venerable and learned man who presides 
in the court as the Chief Justice, propounded the 
law of the case, and the power of Congress to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories was disaffirmed 
absolutely, unequivocally, without qualification. 

i know it has been said by honorable Senators, 
as by others, that the question did not come judi- 
cially before the court, that the case turned upon | 


tories. 


Property in Tervitories—Mr. Mason. 


nemeee of pleading and of jurisdiction, and that 
t 


ie decision made by the court upon this right in | 
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steams 


Congress was extra-judicial and obiter. I can only | 
answer to that, the Supreme Court decided other- | 


wise. In the opinion of the Chief Justice these 
very objections are canvassed and overruled—de- 
clared unfounded—the court deciding that this 
very question of constitutional right or power was 
imimediately before it, and the decision of the court 
made immediately upon it. Such is unquestion- 


ably the ruling of the court. 


Now, the n, where do we stand ? Honorable 


Senators have said here that we were under an | 


engagement of honor to abide by this judgment. | 


Agreed; and we are further under the engagement 
of the law itself, which with law-abiding citizens 
is A paramount engagement. We voted for the 


law intending to abide by it fairly; and the de- | 


cision made, we have a right to exact the same | 


obligation from others, against whom it operates. 

Since that decision, however, a doctrine has 
grown up, or rather has assumed shape and char- 
acter, ascribing to the people in a Territory some 
inherent power in them asa political community 
independent of Congress and the Government of 
th United States—sovereignty; what has been 
termed by one of the ablest vindicators of this 
doctrine, the honorable Senator from Illinois, in 
a very elaborate thesis that he wrote upon this 
subject after the decision of the Supreme Court, 
** popular sovereignty in the Territories.’’? That 
is the designation he has given to it in his pamph- 
let, which [ have here, reprinted from Harper’s 
Magazine. Why, sir, it is a solecism in mind, if 
notin language. Whatissovereignty? Every- 
body understands that who has advanced beyond 
the horn-book of the publicists. There is no difli- 
culty in defining it and comprehending it. Sov- 
ereignty is supreme power, let it be lodged where 
it may—suprema lex. 
is the law of the subject. 

Where does it exist in our country? In the 
Government of the United States? No. Noman 
who respects his judgment, either as a jurist or 
a statesman, will affirm it. It is here in the coun- 
try beyond all question. It does not reside in the 
Federal Government. It does not reside in the 
people of the United States as such; but yet it is 
here potent, and its voice felt every day in the 
government of the country. Sovereignty in this 
country resides in the people of the several States 
as separate States, and as separate and distinct 
political communitics—nowhere else. 


The will of the sovereign 
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lation that a Territory, so called 
States and to the Constitution? The firs, T 

tory that was acquired after the Constitution .... 
adopted was the Territory of Louisiana I _ 
purchased by this agency of the States—th, r ; 
eral Government—in a bargain calle: oe 


» bears to 1 


] a treaty }) 


| tween France and the Government of the nies 
| States. i — 
| will of the King of France was the 


France was a sovereign Power. T) 
Starinamne 1 
of the subject of France, whether een law 
made known to the subject on the continen .- 
Europe, or in the territory of France jn the wi 
of America; and thus by will of France tae - 
this treaty, the property in the territory whi. hi) ; 
been the property of France passed—where > To 
the Government of the United States as q eres 
erty in the Government? No; it passed ane 
States, and became the property of the Star, aa 
sovercigns treating with a sovereign, and acon... 
ing it through a common agency, 

This is not a mere dispute about terms, 7 
immense territory thus acquired became the y;, z 
erty of the States, subject to the constitutjo,. 
engagements subsisting between the States ai 
its inhabitants—passed under the dominion of»)... 
States, to be exercised through the Federal (,,, 
stitution. If this be not so, then it would ly 
the property of the agent, independent of the pr 
cipal, to be ruled and used at its pleasure, {; |). 
came the property of the States. The title vested 
certainly in the agent of the States, but as th 
trustee fer the true owners; a trust to be admin. 
istered under the Constitution for the benes:, 
the proprietors—those sovereign States, who wry 
together represented under a common agency, 
Federal Government. . 

Well, sir, the property was transferred. Wha: 
else was transferred? Dominion. Thatis know, 
to every writer on publiclaw. When a sovereicy 
acquires a territory, he acquires dominion as well 
as property; not the right to the soil only, but: 


acquir- 
1 


i 


| dominion over it—the imperium. That is granted, 


Nobody doubts that. The dominionis transferred 
and as a sovereign only can exercise dominion, i 
results that the Federal Government takes the t 
only as the agent of the States, and the domini 


‘passes directly to them. Where else canitgo tha 
| to the States? 


The dominion, which is the eri- 


_ terion of sovereignty, when France departed with 


The sov- | 


ereignty of my horored State of Virginia is pure | 
and simple, as is that of the contiguous State of | 


Kentucky; but the sovereignty of Virginia is one 
thing, and the sovereignty of Kentucky is another 
thine, entirely distinct. The Government formed 
by the Constitution of the United States is the 
act of these sovereigns, acting separately each for 
itself. ‘These resolutions aflirm that proposition. 
The Constitution of the United States, which 
brought into being the Government of the United 
States, is the act of these sovereigns, each for it- 
self, entering into acommon Government by com- 
vact; and thus it has been said, and well said, by 
cecaih Senators who have preceded me—the 
honorable Senator from Texas [Mr- Wierart] 
and the honorable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Davis ]—that the Government of the United States 
is nothing but the agency of the ** States.’ 


it over Louisiana, could pass only to the States 
because with them the sovereignty resided. Th 
dominion thus vested in the States can be exercised 
only, it is true, through the Government, as their 
constitutional agency; but still it is the dominion 
of the States, not of the Government. 

When Mr. Jefferson acquired Louisiana, every- 
body who is conversant with the history of th 
country knows that he entertained very serious 
doubts of the constitutional power of the Govern- 
ment to acquire it. It was a new case, butavery 


_urgent one. It was urgent because of the impert- 


ous necessity to the welfare and growth of the 
western country that the United States shoud 


| exercise dominion over the mouth of the Missis- 
|| sippi, the great outlet of the West. Mr. Jetier- 


| and made the treaty. 


son took the responsibility with very grave doubts, 
There was room for grav’ 
doubt. It was a novel question, and a very ty- 
ing one to the character of our Government. 1 


| Chief Justice, in his opinion in the Dred Scot 


~ ftw} 


through the Government of the United States that | 
these sovereigns speak their will. The will of the | 


Constitution is their will. The law of the Con- 
stitution has no binding obligation on earth upon 


any citizen of this country; but it is the will of | 
the separate sovercigns to whom those citizens are | 


subject. The Government, then, is butan agency; 
it has no sovereign power whatever. When it 
passes a law, that law is supreme. There is no 
doubt about that. Every act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a supreme act; and why? Because the 
sovereigns who created the agency made it so, and 
for no other reason. The Constitution on its face 


declares that laws made pursuant to the Consti- 


tution shall be the supreme law of the land. The 
will promulged through the law is not that of the 


' Government; it is the will of those who made 


the Government—the sovereign States. 


Now, sir, that being, as I understand, the true | 


relation in which the States stand to each other 
under this common Government, what is the re- 


I] 


| ease, I think very ably and very satisfactory, 


reasoning upon the intendments of the Constitt- 
tion, as well as its enactments, reconciles “ 
y0wer in this Government to acquire territory 
ce reference to the power to admit new States, 
and rests it entirely upon the latter. 

The opinion of the court rests the right to a 
uire territory upon power given to Congress: 
the Constitution to admit new States. It cow’ 
not admit new States without acquiring new 

ritory. The Northwest Territory, which | 
been then acquired by the Government, had bet 
ceded by the State of Virginia before the Cons! 
tution was formed, and was transferred when “ 
Government was changed. There was a0“ 
pectation of other concessions of territory !f" 
other States. The power to form new States 
not limited to territory then the prop 2S 
States, but was broad and general. In my J" 
ment, I fully concur with the Chief Justice, 
the power to acquire territory is necessary 
rived from the power to admit new States. Whea 


\- 
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worritory is acquired, the dominion follows 
from necessity. ; 
"a had for a long time been supposed, and the 
it hi ; : 
nion is stil entertained by many intelligent 
ot ' . . . 
js, that the dominion which the Government 
minus, - fe . ° ° “ 
has over a Territory thus acquired is derived 
iS ° . . e ‘ 
from the clause in the Constitution which gives 
. Congress the power ‘* to dispose of, and make 
“} needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
. vritory OF other property belonging to the United 
sates.’ That source of power is distinctly dis- 
shimed in the opinion of the court, and well dis- 
iimed. ‘The reasoning of the court, in my judg- 
. ot, is irefregable. The court show that that 
“jayge was intended to apply only to Territories 
‘ho pertubirg t>2 the States, and had no pros- 
etiye or ullerice application. Finding thus a 
‘nstitutiena! power to acquire territory in the 
seht to admit new States, the court assumed, as 
‘yas bound to assume, that when the territory 
was acquired the dominion followed. A case of 
=” ‘ ~ 
‘he insurance company vs. Canter had been de- 
cided in the Supreme Court, which had been relied 
ypon mere than once as confining this power to 
oven ‘Le Territories to the clause quoted from the 
onstitut‘on. The Chief Justice reviews it with 
creat ability, and shows that such was not the 
proper roustruction to be placed on the judgment 
of the esuat in the case of the insurance company 
rs, Canier. The Chief Justice, in the Dred Scott 
decision in reviewing that case, quotes the lan- 
euage in the case of Canter thus: 
“«{nthe nean time Florida continues to be a Territory of 
the United States, governed by that clause of the Constitu- 
tion Which e npowers Congress to make all needful rules 
and reguiatio.is respecting the Territory or other property 
the United States. Perhaps the power of governing a 
Territory be onging to the United States, which has not, 
by becoming a State, acquired the means of self-govern- 
ment, may result, necessarily, from the facts that it is not 
within the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is within 
the power and jurisdiction of the United States. The right | 
togovern may’ be the inevitable consequence of the right 
to acquire territory. Whichever may he the source from 
which the power is derived, the possession of it is unquestion- 
able.” 





That was the decision of the court in the Can- 
It was referred either to the clause of 
the Constitution quoted, to the fact that if the 
United States did not govern it no other govern- | 
ment could, because it was not within the limits 
of any other, or that it was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the acquisition; but the court concludes 
‘point actually decided, that from whatever 
source the power was derived, its possession was 
unquestionable. The language is: 

“Whichever may be the source from which the power 
is derived, the possession of it is unquestionable.”’ 

The possession of what? The possession of the 
power to yovern the Territories when they are ac- 
quired by the United States. To govern them— 
how? AS the sovereign power governs the sub- 
jet. The will of the sovereign power is the law of || 

Territory just as much as the law of the King 
of France is at this day the law of the subjects of 
Franee, or the law of the Parliament of England 
is the law of the subjects of England. The will 
of the sovereign States under the Constitution is 
the law of the ‘Territories, of necessity. The court 
goes on to say, in the Dred Scott case: 

“Itis thus clear, from the whole opinion on this paint, | 
that the court did not mean to decide whether the power 
Was derived trom the clause in the Constitution, or was the 
hecessary consequence of the right to acquire. They do 
decide that the power in Congress is unquestionable, and 
‘i tis We entirely concur; and nothing will be found in 
“is opinion to the contrary. The power stands firmly on 
the latter alternative put by the court—that is, as ‘ the in- 
evitable consequence of the right to acquire territory.’ °—19 | 
Howard's Reports, pp. 442, 443. : 


ter case. 


as 








There the power is affirmed by the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal in the land, and upon reasoning 
Natcannot be assailed, to exist inthe Government 
of the United States to govern the Territories— 
power derived only from the States as sovereigns. 

hatis the doctrine nowasto this ** popular sov- | 
freignty in the Territories ?’’ In some recent pub- 
«ations, put out by very able men in the southern 
Siates, this claim of popular sovereignty in the 
‘“rritories is tersely cod strongly called ‘* a con- 
io impossibility.’’ Any sovereignty in 
“’ erritories is a constitutional impossibility, | 
“cause there cannot be two wills, two sovereigns || 
*Xereising jurisdiction over the same subject. It | 
~ exclusive necessarily. This dogma, then, of 

popular sovereignty in the Territories,’’ is noth- | 





£ 


t 
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ing more than a pretense, that notwithstanding 
by the law of 1854 this political question was 
referred to the arbitrament of the court, and not- 
withstanding the court has disaffirmed that power, 
both in the Congress and in the Territories, yet 
that it still exists in the ‘Territories under some 


| guise of popular soverefenty, of force to annul 


or evade both the authority of Congress and the 
courts. 

Why, Mr. President, popular sovereignty can 
have but one meaning. Itis the doctrine of Amer- 
ican law, that legitimate sovereignty, rightful 
sovereignty, can reside only in the people. In 


| Europe, it has been traced to other sources. In 


their distresses, to reinvigorate a decaying roy- 
alty, they used to trace it to a Divine origin, that 
it was the immediate gift of the Almighty to the 


| sovereign and his successors. They endeavored, 


in wresting it from the true source—the people— 
to ascribe its presence in the ruler to the mandate 
of Deity, the Divine right of kings. 
ever it 1s, it can exist but in one place, and be 
with but one depository. I think the good sense 
of the country will unite with the concurrent judg- 
ment of the jurists of the country, that, by pop- 
ular sovereignty, they mean a sovereignty that 
resides in the people, constituting a POLITICAL 
community. That is popular sovereignty. That 
is the sovereignty of the people. It is misapplied, 
it is a misnomer, it is a ** constitutional impossi- 
bility,’ from the form of our Government, and the 
constituent parties to it, that sovereignty ruling 
the Territories caf reside anywhere but in the 
people of the States, to be exercised through the 


constitutional forms of the Government; and if | 


that be true, it cannot be admitted to the people 
of the Territories, or any portion of them. 

I understand, though, the honorable Senator, 
who is the Corypheus of this doctrine of ‘* popular 
sovereignty inthe Territories,”’ to say, that when 
people are in a Territory without an organic law, 
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But, what- | 


they have no sovereign power; but that there is 
some attribute of sovereign power acquired to | 


| them when they become, by a law of Congress, 


organized into a territorial government; how or 


why we were nottold. Whatstimulant or effect, 


|| what plastic power is exercised by the organic 


act in infusing sovereignty into a Territory when 
it was not there before, we were not informed. 
What is the organic law? 
organizing a government in a Territory. On 
almost every page of the law there is a distinct 
repudiation of any sovereignty in the j 

a Territory. Take the law of 1854. The legis- 
lative authority is committed to the persons who 


vcople of 


A law of Congress | 


are to be elected in the mode prescribed by the | 


law. The willof the people, through their legis- 


| lative power, is to be respected as law because | 


Congress ordained, not because the people of the | 


Territory ordained it. Sovereignty in the peo- 
ple is self-government by the people, if it means 
anything; but here the only political power they 
exercise under the organic act, is the legislative 


| power, and they derive that by an act of the Con- 
| gress of the United States. 


The act itself is the 


negation of any idea of sovereignty in the people 


of the Territories! 
But, further, do the people of a Territory choose 


| their own Governor, or do they elect their judges, 


or do they even determine how the Governor shall 
be chosen, or how the judges shall be appointed ? 
No. 
mand of Congress, by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and the judges are appointed, at the 


/ command of Congress, by the President of the 
| United States, without any reference whatever to 
| the will ofthe people of the Territory. Therefore, 
| to tell me that, in the organic law, there is given 


to the people of the Territories anything that ap- 
proaches to sovereignty, is an abuse of terms. The 


| organic law is a repudiation of any sovereignty 


in the people of a Territory. The Governor of 
the Territory is not only appointed by the Presi- 
dent, without any regard to the will or to the 


ehoice of the people of the Territory, but the 


| organic law gives him a veto on the legislative 
| mind of the Territory. 


He has the right, under 
the power given to him by Congress, to veto the 
legislative will of the people of the Territory. 


The Governor 1s orga: at the com- | 


And more than that, he is the officer of the Fed- | 


eral Government, not the officer of the people of 
the Territory. He is responsible to the Federal 


SENATE. 


Government, and not to the people of the Terri- 
tory; and if, in the judgment of the President, he 
fails to exercise that veto, in order to keep the 
people of the Territory in their legislation within 
the constitutional pale, the President vetoes the 
Governor, and puts him out of office. Tell me 
after this, that by that organization, there is im- 
parted, in any form, to any extent, anything like 
sovereignty to the people of a Territory! 

Now, Mr. Prcaiteat. to come back to this im- 
putation—perhaps that is too strong a term—to 
this suggestion of something like want of faith in 
those who reason as I do, that power not only 
resides in Congress to control the Territories in 
everything pertaining to law, but that, when an 
Oecasion arises, it is their duty to exercise it. 
The honorable Senator from Illinois says if you 
do, you not only violate the law which prohibits 
intervention by Congress, but you v iclate honor- 
able engagements which have been entered into 
outside of Congress, in the organization of the 
parties of the day, as evinced by the platform 
adopted at Cincinnati, when this term * non-in- 
tervention’’ was used pretty much in the language 
of the statute of 1854. Sir, I have said already 
that Labide by that statute to the fullest ext nt; 
that we who agreed to this form of legislation for 
the Territories to preserve the peace of the coun- 
try, are bound by it, not only by the Jaw, but by 
honorable engagements; but when the casus fied- 
ers has arisen; when the question, there with- 
held from the people of a Territory, withheld 
from Congress, and_referred to the courts, is de- 
cided against the people of the Territory, and that 


| people refuse to conform, I indignantly deny that 


the hands of Congress are tied up by this doe- 
trineofnon-intervention. Thatis the casus federis 
—the case provided for. If it has oecurred; if the 
question reserved from the people and from Con- 
cress and submitted to the court, has been decided 
by the court, and the people of the Territory re- 
fuse to conform to it, L insist that it is the duty 
of Congress to exercise its whole power to make 
them conform. 

[tisstrange, indeed, thatany sensible men, deal- 
ing with a vital and a living question of this sort, 
affecting the integrity, the prosperity, and the very 
honor of the section of the country from which 
they come, the States which they represent, could 
have made any compact that was to paralyze the 
arm of Government when invoked to enforce the 
Constitution and the laws. The case has arisen; 
the judgment of the arbiter has been given, Itis 
declared, in solemn judgment, by the Supreme 
Court, that Congress has no power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories; and the court goes fur- 
ther, in declaring asacorollary from that position, 
that as Congress possessed no such power, the 
Territories could not have it, for whatever power 
they had, was derived from Congress. The court 
says: 

* And if the Constitution recognizes the right of property 
of the master ina slave, and makes no distinction between 
that description of property and other property owned by a 
citizen, no tribunal, acting ander the authority of the Uni 
ted States, whether it be legislative, executive, or judicial, 
has a rightto draw such a distinction, or deny to it the bene 
fit of the provisiovs and guarantees which have been pro 
vided for the protection of private property against the en- 


croachments of the Government.”’—19 Howard’s Reports, 
p- 451. 


If it be true, and [ hardly suppose it is a de- 
batable question, that the people of a Territory, 
under their organic law—the people of Kansas, for 
instance—have no political power but what they 
derive from the organic law, and thus from Con- 
gress, Congress could not impart to them greater 
powers than Congress possessed; and although 
Congress has committed to them power over all 
rightful subjects of legislation, when it is decided 
that a prohibition of slavery is not competent to 
Congress, it is equally decided that it is not com- 
petent to the Territory; otherwise the creature 
would be of greater power than the creator. The 
court has said, in terms, that no authority derived 
from the Congress of the United States can draw 
these distinctions between slave property or any 
other property, or deprive the owner of the ben- 
efit of the guarantees of the Constitution. 

Now then, sir, my view is this: the only ques- 
tion of difference amongst any of us was the dis- 
position of the question of slavery tn th Terri- 


i tories. It has been the only question of difference 
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in Congress in the organization of government for 
the Territories. Everything else has been agreed 
upon without difference of opinion. I agree 
fully that that, as a question of power, exercised 
through the people of a Territory, was to be sub- 
mitted to the courts; and I agree fully that, until 
the courts decided it, Congress was bound, if it 
adhered to the law, not to intervene. If the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas had passed an act prohibiting 
slavery in that ‘Territory, the organic law, fairly 
carried out, would have restrained Congress from 
repealing it until the courts had passed upon it. 
Thatisthe meaning. It can have no other mean- 
ing. It was not intended to paralyze the con- 
stitutional action of any de partment of the Gov- 
ernment when a case arose under the law for its 
exertion 

The fourth and fifth resolutions only affirm, in 
strict obedience to the law of 1854, thatif the peo- 
ple of a ‘Territory, after the decision of the power 
against them, undertake to exercise the power, 
then it is the duty of Congress, by whatever ap- 
propriate legislation, to apply the remedy, and to 
annul the offending law. 


The honorable Senator from Illinois, however, 


as I understand his argument, says that we are 
committed by this doctrine of non-intervention to 
let the people of the Territory alone in their legis- 
lation, happen what may; 
the people of the Territory exercise a 
not granted under the Constitution derivatively 
through Congress, you have agreed by that law 
to refer it to the court, an@ when the court has 
decided it, your remedy is exhausted. That is 
his construction. I have spoken of this as a po- 
litical question, one that the States had aright to 
determine for themselves, which, in deference to 
the peace of the Union, they agreed to refer to the 
arbitrament of the courts throuch this statute; 
and canit be that men capable of representing the 
States, capable of legislating to bind the States, 
would have countenanced such a law, if they had 
dreamed that such construction would be placed 
upon it, binding their hands and their successors 
forever to give effect to it? 

It is said now—! have no further information 
than what is derived from the ne wspapers of the 
day—that the ‘Territory of Kansas has passed 
laws prohibiting slavery. How the fact may be, 
[do not know. Nowit is said, under this law, 
if it be so, our hands are tied by this non-inter- 
vention doctrine from any remedy, because we 
agreed to refer it to the court.’’ Weanswer, the 
court has decided itt—not decided it in acase aris- 
ing in Kansas, or on a law made by a Territory; 
but it has decided the question which was sub- 
mitted by the statute In a case arising under alaw 
of Congress, which amounts to the same thing 
The principle ts decided, and the laws of the Ter- 
ritories must conform. It 1s replied, ‘ Stand by 
your bond; if the case has been decided, then the 
power is disaffirmed.’? We answer, * But the 
power is exercised, although it is disaffirmed;”’ 
and the rejoinder made is sull, ** Stand by your 
bond; although the power has been exercised be- 
fore or since it was disaffirmed, we refer you 
again to the courts.’’ What is to be referred to 
the courts? A territorial law. The court decided, 
as | presumed i would, against the power of the 
Territory; but the law remains on the statute- 
book. Ifthe people possess any of the sovereignty 
that has been ascribed to them, they may thus 
put the law of Congress at defiance, and say, 
** We have an inherent right,a right by virtue of 
our sovereignty, to retain that law on the statute- 
book, your power to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.’’ [donot know to whatextent the honorable 
Senatorfrom Illinois carries this doctrine of “ pop- 
ular sovereignty in the Territories;’’ but he has 
given this title to a thesis issuedé¢o the country a 
few months since under the sanction of his name. 

But, Mr. President, the Senate has already as- 
sumed the right to annul territorial laws, and 


because, said he, if 
power | 


against this doctrine of non-intervention, and this, 4 


too, with the aid of the vote of the Senator from IIli- 
nois, [Mr. Doveras.] It was adverted to by the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi, in his very 
able remarks yesterday. We had it here when 
there was pending before the Senate a bill intro- 
duced by the honorable Senator from Georgia, 
|Mr. Toonns,] and referred to the Committee on 
Territories, and reported back from that commit- 
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tee, to authorize the people of the Territory of 
Kansas .o forma State government. When that 
bill was depending, Mr. Clayton, a Senator from 
Delaware, moved to amend it by inserting a very 
long provision, which began thus: 

** No law shall be in force én the said Territory tending to 
the violation of the great principle asserted in the Kansas 
Nebraska act,”? &c., 
reciting a number of laws of the Territory. Mr. 
Geyer moved toamend the amendment bya sub- 
stitute, carrying out the principle, but limiting the 


number of laws to be abrogated by the act of Con- | 


rress. 


words: 


Mr. Geyer’s amendment was in these 


‘No law shall be made or have force or effect in said 
Territory which shall require a test oath, or oath to support 
any act of Congress or other legislative act as a qualifica 
tion for any civil office or public trust, or tor any employ 
mentor profession, orto serve as a juror or voter at an elec- 
tion; or Which shall impose any tax upon, or condition to, 
the exercise of the right of suffrage by any qualified voter, 
or Which shali restrain or prohibit the tree discussion of any 
law or subject of legislation in the said ‘Territory or the free 
expression of opinion thereon by the people of said? Terri 
tory.” 


There is a whole police code which had been 
enacted by the people of the ‘Territory, under the 
power conceded to them by the organic law to ex- 
ercise power over all rightful subjects of legisla- 
tion, not contrary to the organic act or the Con- 


| stitution, and Mr. Geyer proposed to abrogate all 


those laws at one stroke of the pen. I remember | 


the oceasion very well. I recollect how it im- 
wressed me. These were poljce laws. They may 
1ave been wise or unwise; but they were mere po- 
lice laws. ‘The test oath was a police law. The 


law prohibiting discussion upon the subject of | 


slavery was apolice law. Itisalaw which is now 
the law of many of the States. These were laws 
that had been passed by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Kansas under the organic act. What dis- 
position was made of it? Mr. Geyer’s amendment 
prevailed, and upon a vote taken by yeas and nays 
that amendment, thus intervening by act of Con- 
gress to annul the territorial legislation upon these 
police laws, was carried by a vote of forty against 
three. As the Journal shows, the Senators voting 
in the negative were Messrs. Brown of Missis- 
sippl, Firzparrick of Alabama, and Mason of 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, this was intervention in 1856, if 
[am capable of understanding what meaning is 
to be ascribed to the word. ‘There was interven- 
tion, by a vote of 40 to 3, in the Senate, within two 
years after the law passed; taking away the legis- 
lative will which had been given by the organic 
act to the people of the Territory, sal eabeiiaaion 
the will of Congress in its place. Nothing, then, 
was referred to the judiciary. I voted against it, 
because I thought it was in violation of the or- 
ganic act. We had by this act confided all these 
questions tothe judgement of the people of the Ter- 
ritory without restriction, except as to questions 
of constitutional right. ‘The people of the Terri- 
tory, exercising the power, passed those laws. 


The Senate asserted its right to annul them; be- || 


cause it was thought, perhaps, they were harsh, 
tyrannical, unjust, oppressive—I care not what. 
Certain it is, the Senate had no scruples, from any 


doctrine of non-intervention, in striking them from 


the territorial code. What authorized that act of 
intervention? ‘There was no question of consti- 
tutional right raised, that I heard of; or, if there 
was, then, under the organic act, they could be 


| tested only in the courts; but this seems to have 


/asked: will you, by 


been neither suggested or considered. The amend- 
ment was adopted; and the bill passed with the 








amendment init; butit waslostin the other House, | 


There was intervention. 


There was not only a | 


practical construction of the law, but a wrong | 
construction, in my judgment, for I voted against | 


it; but it was a practical and almost cotempora- 
neous construction of the law, carrying with it 
the vote of the Senate with but three dissentients. 


I cannot well understand, then, how our hands | 


are tied by this word * non-intervention,’”’ in a 
’ 


? 2 ° i in . 
| case that has been referred to the judiciary, when 


the Senate was at liberty, on the occasion cited, 
to annul a whole series of laws, not one of which 
had been referred to the courts. 

But, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, yesterday, in very impressive terms, 
the intervention of Con- 


gress, after the people of a Territory have decided 
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_ that they will not have slavery—will yoy a 


force slavery upon that reluctant people? 'T 
the light in which he views it, and in 


. -s whic} 
presents it. The people of the Te aa 


rritory of Kan. 


| sas, as I understand, have passed a law prohih;, 


| ing in some mode the introduction of s| 


that Territory, or expelling it; and to that hb ‘ 
have shown, what may be true, that the p, 
who are there do not desire to have the condi: 
of slavery amongst them; and the honorable & o 
ator asks, will you, by a law, force that sation. 
tion upon a reluctant people? I Say, no; by: 
would do this: [I would, by law, make Riseins 
of the Territory conform to the Constitution...) 
respect the rights of others. It is no answer ‘ 
me to say that you are forcing slavery on a, 
luctant people. The people of a Territory ee 
no legislative will on that subject; the Cons 
tion and the laws have denied it to them: the eons 
has so declared; and if they attempt to exereisy 
they do it in open, flagrant disregard of the ric Ye 
of the copartners in the Territories. I would 
tervene in whatever manner might be most effeo, 
ual and judicious, not to force slavery ona relyo. 
tant people, but to compel a rebellious and factious 
people to regard the rights of others, and the Con. 
stitution of their country. 
That honorable Senator, however, claims tha: 
there is asserted by our construction of the Cop. 
stitution a power to “* ESTABLISH” slavery in th 


** 
Live 


fityy 
Lily. 


| Territories; and he goes on to r ason, If that be 


|| States. 


true, and there is power under the Constitution tp 
‘**establish”’ slavery in the Territories, as the Cop. 
stitution is uniform in its action throughout lj 
the land, both in the States and in the Territoyj 5, 
there is a like power to establish slavery jn tho 
If his first proposition be granted, t! 
conclusion would seem necessarily to follow, If 
we had ever asserted or claimed any power int! 

Constitution of the United States to establish sla- 


| very anywhere, it would follow that we had t} 


| him in that. 
| *S establishing ”’ 


right to establish it everywhere. I agree with 
Sut, sir, what does he mean by 


slavery? Let us come to th) 





| meaning of the term, and understand it. I hay 


heard it used more than once as a term of pot 

meaning, and from which most potent conclusions 
were deduced. If by the term “ establishing” 
slavery, is to be imported anything like founding 
it, instituting it, creating it, or even fixing il per 


| manently, I utterly disclaim it, not only as no! 


| it now. 


the Constitution, but as not known to law any- 
where. If by ‘establishing ”’’ slavery, to i: 
tute it, ordain it, found it, | utterly disclaim i 
not in the Constitution, and nowhere to be found 
in law. It is a misuse of the term, and if app! 
it can only be to lead to unfounded and miseli 
ous conclusions. I know of no law now existing 
anywhere that establishes the condition of si- 
very, if it is meant by establishing to found it, or 
institute it, to begin it, or to create it. 

Sir, | have had occasion, mere than once, inti 
Chamber, to challenge epinions and to challens 
judgment on that point. I know that honor 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber assum 
that the condition of slavery is the creature of | 
itive law, and that where there is no law creatiig, 
founding, or ** establishing’? it, it cannot exist. | 
have had occasion, as I have said, more than once, 
to challenge opinion and authority in the Sena 
on this dogma—for such it simply is. [ challeng 
The Constitution does not ESTABLISH 


| slavery—nobody ever pretended it—in the Terr! 


tories, or in the States, or in the District of C- 
lumbia, or in the arsenals, or in the forts, or o0y- 
where else. The Constitution does nothing m" 
than what is ascribed to it in the judgment of Wie 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case: 1t RECO 
NIZES it as an existing condition, nothing mor. 

Sir, the language of the court is this, summ! 
up the reasons for the judgment of the court " 
disaffirming the act of Congress prohibiting s* 
very inthe Territory of Louisiana north of “ 
parallel of 36° 30’: 


~ ale iaht of property 

“ And if the Constitution recognizes the right of proper” 
of the master in a slave, and makes no distinction berm" ; 
that description of property and other property ownee © ° 


| citizen, no tribunal, acting under the authority of the = 


ted States, whether it be legislative, executive, or Jue!’ 


| has aright to draw such a distinction, or deny to! 


benefit of the provisions and guarantees which aren 

provided fur the protection of private property against © 

encroachments of the Government. ‘ f this 
“* Now, as we have already said in an earlier part 0! 
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soa 


ypon a different point, the right of property in a 
ce ms einetly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu 
right to traffic in it, like an ordinary article of 
» and property, Was guarantied to the citizens 
pee pited States, in every State that might desire it, for 
vary years. And the Government in express terin is 

j to protect it in all future time, if the slave escapes 

i <owner. ‘This is donein plain words—too plain to 
st yderstood. And no word can be found in the Con 
a which gives Congress a great r power over slave 

se erty, or Which entitles property of that kind to less pro 
son, than property of any other description. The only 
eer comerred is the power, coupled with the duty, of 
r ir and protecting the owner in his rights. 
ee Upon these considerations, itis the opinion of the court 
seat the act of Congress Which prohibited a citizen from 
voiding and owning property of this kind in the Territory 
vine United States, north of the line therein mentioned, 
~ pot warranted by the ¢ onstitution, and is therefore void ; 
yj that neither Dred Scott himself nor any of his family 
vere nade free by being carried into this Perritory, even if 
sey had been carried there by the owner, with the inten- 
on of Becoming & permanent residept.”’—19 Howard’s 
Reports, pp. 451, 452. 


eis 









The whole principle rests where the court dis- 


tinctly placed it—in the RECOGNITION of the right 
f property. How the right of property was de- 
ved, What created it, when it began, the Con- 
~mtion does notundertake to determine, nor does 
» court. ‘The court says that the Constitution 
gnizes it as property—not establish it, not cre- 

it: but the Constitution recognizes property 
yan African held inslavery, just as it recognizes 
erty ina horse, or an ox, or anything else. 
How it was created, when it began, what is its 
ganetion, the Constitution has nothing to do with, 
Therefore, when you talk about 
» Constitution establishing slavery, you speak 


and Is silent. 


language equally unknown to the Constitution | 


and tw law. Take it as your thesis, and your 
conclusions Must not only be unsound, but per- 
verse and mischievous. 

i have said, Mr. President, that I know of no 
law—I defy gentlemen to point me to a law either 
iy this country or in any other country—creating 
this condition of slavery. I have searched the 
stutute-book diligently and carefully in every 


southern State, where property in slaves has been | 


recognized for more than two hundred years; in 
my own State, from the beginning, where the first 
slave was landed more than two hundred years ago. 
You may search the statute-books in vain; you 
will find abundant laws recognizing it, as the Con- 
siution does, as property, regulating it, estab- 
lishing its relations in society; but you will find 
no law, nor the beginning of any law, nor the 
pretense of any law, creating it. I have had occa- 

u heretofore to advert to the fact—Senators will 
udulge Me in repeating it, because it is germane 

the argument—that when the first African slave 
was landed in Virginia, in 1620, brought from the 
West Indies, there was no law in the colony of 
Virginia but the common law of England, for 
we had then no Colonial Legislature; and from 
that day up to the period when the Legislature of 
Virginta put a stop to the importation of African 
slaves, Africans were brought from time to time 
iu slavery to Virginia, and recognized by the laws 
of Virginia as property, treated by the laws of 
Virginia as property, without any question what- 
ever, And why? Upon the plainest principles of 
inernational law known to all civilized commu- 


nites, and recognized throughout. the civilized | 


World, that what is property in one country is 
property in every other country, unless there isa 
law in the objecting country prohibiting it. When 
ahegro was brought from the coast of Africa with 
the condition of property attached to him there, 
that condition was recognized by the common law 
in Virginia, and he was as much the property of 
‘he owner as if it was a horse that had been 
‘rought from England; and for the same reason, 


vecause it was property in the country from Which | 


Came, 

| say, then, sir, that this condition of siavery 
attached in Africa; it is the only race, so far as 
ty knowledge extends, to which that condition 
tow belongs. The negro is as much property 


in Africa as the bullock or the ox—infinitely more | 


‘an the untamed animals who wander in savage 
‘ature through the forests. He is property there; 
and if there was no law at this day in any State 
‘tis Union prohibiting the slave trade, or pro- 
ae the condition of slavery in society, he 
sie iid be recognized as property in any State. It 
: uires a law, therefore, to abolish it, to destroy 
* There never was a law to create it. In my 
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researches, | have never found any law establish- | such, having the condition attac 


ing slavery anywhere, but in the dispensation of 
the theocracy, through Moses, the first lawgiver. 
He did * establish’’ slavery for the Jews. He cre- 
ated it, ordained it, and regulated it by law; and 
he, [ take it, was the first lawgiver known to 
man. Slavery certainly existed both in Africa and 
Asia before the Mosaic law; for Joseph was sold 
into slavery by his brethren, What I mean to say 
is only that I have found no statute or other written 
law ordaining or ‘* establishing”’ slavery, except 
the law of Moses in the days of the theocracy, and 
I have brought the book, lest gentleman should 
not be conversant with it. I say that Moses, by 


' Statute, ordained slavery, and regulated it, in the 


tribes of Israel under his control. 

I refer first, for these Mosaic laws, to Exodus, 
the second book of Moses, twenty-first chapter, 
second and following verses: 

* If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve: 
and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing.” 

It limits the period of service. 

If he came in by himself, he shall go out by himself: 
if he were married, then his wife shall go out with him.” 

Beautifully and clearly expressed. 

‘If his master have given hima wife, and she have 
borne him sous or daughters; the wife and her children 
shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by himself. 

* And if the servant shall plainly say, | love my master, 
my wile, and my children; | will not go out free: 

**'Then his master shail bring Him unte the judges; he 
shall also bring him to the door, or unto the door post; and 
his master shall bore his ear through with an awl: and he 
shall serve him forever.”’ 

There is a statute orduining and creating sla- 
very, coming from Divine authority, through the 
first lawgiver known to man—vicarious law— 
because Moses propounded the mandates of the 
Deity, ordaining slavery, regulating it, and pre- 
scribing the terms of the bondage, whether for a 
term of years or forever. ‘There is a statute or- 
daining slavery. 

Now, sir, let us goalittle further. Ata future 
day, and while these children of Israel were still 
in their forty years of pilgrimage, in Leviticus, 
the third book of Moses, chapter twenty-five, be- 
ginning at the thirty-ninth verse, still more ex- 
plicit, beautifully, clearly, and intelligibly, it is 
ordained, as the law of the tribes of Israel: 

* Andif thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, 
and be sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve 
as a bond-servant ; 

“40. But as an hired servant, and as a sojourner, he shall 
be with thee, and shall serve thee unto tie year of jubilee.” 

You find here a distinction drawn between a 
slave for life and for a term of years, as a hired 
servant. 
term of years was prescribed where he was a 


The jubilee was every fifty years. A | 
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Ho. or Reps. 
sale — cis 
‘ hed to him in 
Africa, was brought to this country, there was 
no law to establish his status, to found it, to insti- 
tute it; but abundance of law to recognize it. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope | have shown that 
there is something in these resolutions more than 
a mere abstraction; that they involve questions of 
substantial right in the slaveholding States which 
they have never parted with or compromised; 
which they have a right to demand, and which 
ought to be granted, under the strictest construc- 
tion of this doctrine of ‘‘non-intervention”’ in 
the legislation of 1850. I trust itis shown that 
this idea of popular sovereignty—I have not called 
it by the ordinary term, which seems to be one 
of derision, ** squatter sovereignty ’’—that no sov- 
ereignty can exist in the Territories¥ or ever can 
exist there whilst in territorial relation; none is 
infused into them by the organic law. Ihave not 
adverted to any of the party topics of the day. 
I have not adverted to the convention at Charles- 
ton; to anything that transpired there, further 
than to show this as a disturbing element, a very 
threatening one, in the counsels of one of the 
great partes of the country. 

My earnest anxiety is, that the Government 
which has been transmitted to us by our fore- 
fathers shall be preserved. I am attached to it, 
as youall are, doubtless, not only because it came 
as an inheritance from an honored line of ances- 
tors, but because of its intrinsic merit, its excel- 
lence in itself. It seems almost to have been the 
work of an inspiration of the day. You might 
bring any body of men together now, I care not 
who, endowed with every intellectual and moral 
faculty, with the highest obligations of honor, 
loyalty, and patriotism upon them, and obliterate 


| the Constitution from your statute-book, and they 


never could replace it—never. 

Mr. President, the Union can be preserved, and 
it is the duty of all good men to do it—a duty not 
of patriotism alone, but of probity. It is a duty 
we owe to our race; it is a duty we owe to the 
world. I declare to-day —the judgment of Sen- 
ators will confirm it—this Union once dissolved, 
itis gone forever; alliance between these States 
is gone forever; there is no human power that 
can restore it. What is to destroy it? I say it 
with entire respect to all around me, there is 
nothing that can destroy it, if it is administered 
by the functionaries of the Government loyally, 
honestly, and honorably; in other words, if the 
and their constituents will keep the bargain aah 


| their fathers made. 


brotherof the tribes of Israel and was sold because || 


he waxed poor. The reason assigned is: 
“* For they are my servants, which I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt; they shall not be sold as bondmen.”’ 


3ut only for a term of years. 
the following verse: 
** 44. Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou 


Then, again, in 


| shalt. have, shall be of the heathen that are round about 


you; of them shall you buy bondmen and bondmaids.”’ 

Having in the preceding verse established the 
distinction between a ‘*bondman”’ and a ‘hired 
servant,’’ he goes on and makes it still more ex- 
plicit: 

‘645. Moreover of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their fam 
ilies that are with you, which they begat in your land: and 
they shall be your possession. 

‘© 46. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession; they 
shall be your bondmen forever: but over your brethren, the 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another with 
rigor.”’ 


Now, Mr. President, if there be any lex scripta, 


| law written, known to any civilized country at this 
| day, excepting these statutes of Moses in the days 


|| of the theocracy, creating, establishing, or insti- 


tuting slavery, | do not know where it is. It is | 
s ) 


certainly not to be found in any code in this coun- 
try. Moses ordained it in the forty years’ pil- 
grimage of the twelve tribes of Israel whilst the 
Almighty was redeeming them from bondage in 
Egypt. ‘There never was a period known to man 
when bondage, as Moses terms it—slavery, as we 
term it—did not exist upon that continent; and I 
affirm again that no law was required to transplant 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES WILSON, 
OF INDIANA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: My first duty is to return my 
thanks to the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Cur- 
ry.] It will be remembered that early in the ses- 
sion that honorable gentleman saw proper, in an 
able and ingenious speech, to acquit the Repub- 
lican party of all complicity with any illegal in- 
vasion or insurrection whatever. Suir, it is for 
this I thank him. It was generous; but still not 
more generous than just. It is gratifying, in these 


| times of crimination and recrimination, of excite- 
| ment and clamor, to see any gentleman rising 
| above his prejudices, to perform an act of simple 
| justice to a great party. I thank him alse for the 


clear, explicit, manly, declaration of his princi- 


| ples. It was direct, tangible, and straightforward. 


Now, sir, impressed with his example, 1 wish, 
so far as I possess the power, to aulee what | 
conceive to be my duty under all my obligations 
to the Constitution and the Union. With inva- 
sion, with insurrection, and with unlawful con- 
spiracies, whether directed against the Common- 


| wealth of Virginia or the Territory of Kansas, 


| [have no sympathy whatever. O 
of States, not discordant and belligerent, but a 


Ours is a union 


it. The international laws and the common law || peaceful, fraternal union of American States. Vital 
\| did the work. When one of these bondsmen, as || in every part,that which wrongfully affects the 
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smallest State disturbs the whole harmony of the 
political system. 


Whatever wrongs may be supported and perpetu- 
ated, insurrection—servile insurrection—is still 
more deplorable. [ the refore, not reluctantly, but 
asachecerfulduty,denounccevery act which would 
weaken or sever the American Union. And Ido 


this the more cheerfully, because I speak tn part | 


for a State not unmindfal of her deep obligations 
to Virginia for therich blessings of freedom which 
she possesses, and will continue to preserve in- 
violate as her honor and her existence. Sir, the 
blow that struck Virginia fell heavily upon the 
heart of every Statein the Union. But Virginiahas 
vindicated ber honor and her sovereignty. With 
that vindicafion let her rest content, secure of the 


mast. With her proud revolutionary memories; 
| I y 


with her long line of illustrious statesmen—her | 


Washington and Jefferson and Madison and 
Henry and Marshall—who have shed undying 
luster on her name and the American name—let 
Virginia, the mother of States, look forward into 
the future— 
* Glorying in the immortals of her race, 
Throw round a hundred sons ber proud embrace.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the debates, both before and 
since the organization of the House, have been 
of an extraordinary character. They have dis- 
closed some great truths. Not the least is, that 
this Administration is weak, distracted, impotent, 
and rapidly progressing to its final overthrow and 
dissolution. And again, that, in the transition of 
power from one party to another, violence of ex- 
yression and of action is to be expected. Neither 
individuals nor parties will relinquish power with- 
out a strugele; and the resistance is more determ- 
ined and persistent when its loss appears most in- 
evitable. [tis natural. History is crowded with 
such examples. No one, then, should be sur- 
prised at much that we have seen and much that 
we have heard during the present session. They 
have disclosed another and significant fact: that 
there are individuals and States which, in certain 
contingencies, would resist the action of the peo- 
ple, expressed in pursuance and according tothe 
forms of the Constitution. Sir, this is a danger- 
ous doctrine—it is revolution. But while sucha 
spirit is to be deprecated and regretted, it is not 
either to be feared or avoided. It should not, and 
I know will not, deter any one in the conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty. And more, I feel 
confident that this Government will be equal to 
any emergency, and will protect and maintain its 
integrity atany cost. When it fails, when it be- 
comes unequal to the task, then, sir, its preserva- 
tion and continuance will be desirable no longer. 
It then is important to inquire what is the cause 
of the sectional strife which now so unhappily 
agitates the country. It is equally important to 
know where the res vonsibility shall rest. The 
cause is apparent. It is a broad, radical, and ir- 
reconcilable difference of opinion between the ex- 
isting parties upon the question of slavery. 

Whether this difference of opinion will justify 
the South in the extreme position which she has 
assumed, and the consequences which she threat- 
ens, I think is very doubtful. Whether it is the 
manner to obtain the confidence of the people of 
the United States, time will fully determine. Out 
of this difference have grown innumerable charges 
against the people of the free States—not the least 
of which is the charge of sectionalism. Ido not 
understand the charge. Sections and counter- 
sections '—I do not acknowledge the distinction. 
What have we todo with sections? Howcan we 
legislate for sections? We act for the general 
welfare; we legislate for the whole country. I 
repudiate the doctrine that it is my duty to hats. 
late simply for the interest of my own State, or 
that I owe to her my first and last allegiance. I 


owe allegiance to all the States; I owe allegiance || 


to the Union. But whenever I can advance the 


interests of my own State, without detriment to || 
other States, then it is my duty so to act; other- || 


This is my doctrine; this is the true || manity and true policy may require. 


wise, not. 
constitutional doctrine. How, then, stands the 
slavery question? How can those opposed to 
slavery control the Government? Never, until 
they obtain possession of all the departments of 
Government. Then opposition to the extension 
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| presented from the State of Pennsy 
I } 


of slavery ceases to be a sectional question. Then | 
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|| it becomes the voice of the ey, Then it is 
Whatever evils may exist, an dp 
armed invasion of a State isa still greater evil. | 


the general welfare. Then it shou revail, It 
will not do to say that the restriction of slavery 
within its present limits will militate against the 
interest of the slaveholding States, and that there- 


That will not do. ‘The fact that a particular in- 
terest will be materially injured may be a matter 


of regret, but never a cause for the abandonment | 
of principle or true policy; never,sir. The gen- | 


eral public welfare is of far greater consideration 
than any peculiar interest of any State or States. 
The general welfare is the test of all political 
questions. How shall that general welfare be de- 


termined? The way is plain. There is one com- | 


mon ground forall the States, and there is no other. 
I want no other. Itis the Constitution. What- 


ever it declares, 1 am willing to abide by, and | 


maintain its guarantees. 
ean or ought to demand. 

What, then, are the peculiar rights of the slave- 
holding States under the Constitution. 
enumeration is not difficult, nor are they involved 
in great doubt. 
ted. What are they? 1 : 
of the people of the slave States to hold their 
slaves as property, independent of the Federal 
Government; the right of representation based 


Beyond this, no State 


upon their slaves in the ratio fixed by the Consti- | 
tution; the right to reclaim their fugitive slaves | 
held to service by the laws of the several slave | 


States. These are the peculiar constitutional rights 
of the South. These are all; and I concede them 
all. Tecan find no more. There are no more. 

Now, sir, 1 wish to speak of these peculiar 
rights in reference to the accusation, so frequently 
and so unjustifiably made against the people of 
the free States, of their violation. 

The genteman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] and 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Boyce] 
have been pleased to absolve the Republican party 
of all immediate intention to attack and over- 
throw these rights. In their opinion, the danger 


is beyond—yet to come; and when it does come, | 
it will be uncontrollable, and will overwhelm us | 
of the Republican party who now stand where | 

| all others, in one common ruin; that || 


we do, anc 
the present feeling will be followed by a more 
angry and intensified feeling; that this which we 
now see is but the advancing wave, to be followed 
by angrier waves from the ocean of public opinion 


| that will overwhelm all within their reach. 


I cannot agree with the gentlemen. I see no 
cause for such apprehension. It is groundless. 
I have spoken of the peculiar rights of the Sout!:. 
They are peculiar. No other Government on 


earth has such rights. One of these is the right 


to hold slaves as property in the several States | 


where slavery exists. Now to the fact. I say 
here, and itis trae—the whole history of the coun- 


try sustains the assertion—that, from the first | 
hour of our national existence until now, through 
eighty years, there has not been one step in ad- | 


vance on this question, or in subversion of this 
right. It is as complete and intact now as at 
any other time. 
the Government was formed. 
the evidence? 
convened, under the Constitution, ee were 


Do you ask for 


that measures might be adopted to secure the ab- 


_olition of slavery throughout the United States 


by the General Government. ‘I‘his was in 1787. 


How were they met? What was the action of that | 
Congress? Did it grant the prayer of the peti- | 


tioners ? Not at all. That Congress declared just 


_ what the Republican party believe and maintain 


this day. They decided and settled forever the 
relation of the Federal Government to the question 
of slavery in the States, in the following resolu- 
tion: 

* Resolved, That Congress have no authority to interfere 


in the emancipation of slaves, or the treatment of them, | 


in any of the States; it remaining with the several States 
alone to provide rules and regulations therein which hu- 


What advance has been made in regard to sla- 
very in the States beyond this since that day? 
Not a single step—not one. 





petition here to abolish slavery 
| there any assumption of such powe 
| gress? 
| preceding Congress? 
| olition of slavery been demanded by any g;,, 
fore we shall not legislate against its extension. || 7 al 


Their | 


I shall speak of them as admit- || sider that a settled question. 


They are these: the right | 


| what did the Federal convention do? 


| tion. 
|| tory at the time, and which should be satisfactory 


It 1s as perfect now as the day | 


| looked beyond the Mississippi 


Sir, when the first Congress was || 


vania, asking | 


There has been no | 
movement whatever; there is none contemplated || 
now. You deceive yourselves, you deceive your | 
people, when you assert otherwise. Is there any || 
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iN the States? le 
r by this Con- 
igre SS, Or any 


Has the ab. 


Was there inthe last Co; 
None at all. 


Has it been urged by any respectable conyens,., 
of the people? Tf 0, I have failed to discoyer 
fact. Xe. sir; none has. Why, then, create . 
aginary evils? Why assume that there js a 
when there is none? Where is the foundation ; F 
such apprehension? Is it in the resent exci 
ment on the subject of slavery? Why, sir, this 
is not the first excitement on that question W 
had the Missouri excitement; we had the Califor 
nia excitement; we had the Kansas exciter,,,. 
3ut the country happily survived them all. and, 
will survive this. In all these struggles, sc 
tempt, ora proach to an attempt, was ever so ; 
to disturb the institution of slavery in the States: 
None. Then, I take it for granted that there ic ,, 
possible danger that either the Federal G iia 
ment or the people of the free States Will inter. 
fere with slavery where it legally exists, | ey». 
Besides, it is your 
concern, not ours. With you is the respons. 
bility, not with us. [ am_ willing, therefor.» 
leave this question for its final solution yho:, 
rightfully belongs—with the people of the slayo. 
holding States. 

3ut to proeeed to another peculiar right of y) 
South. Fimoul the right of representation basoj 
upon slave property. If I remember correctly 1; 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Virginia. 
[Mr. Pryor,] he said that, as the Constitution 
now stands, the slave States had relinquished g 
portion of their rights in this respect. [ certainly 
do not think so. I think the gentleman was clearly 
mistaken. If slaves are property, why should it 


| have additional advantages over all other kinds of 


property? Why give such property representation 
atall? Is it not a discrimination in your fayor? 


| But, sir, it is too late to complain of this provision 
| of the Constitution. 


Indeed, it is unjust to doso, 
The slave States themselves insisted upon the ru 
when under the Confederation. Besides, when 
the question of taxation was considered in t! 

convention, the slave States, without dissent, ob- 
jected to theirslave population being taken intocon- 
sideration for taxation. It was urged that it would 
be unjust and oppressive that the slave States 
should be compelled to bear the weight of taxation 
upon their slave property, unless all other prop- 
erty in the free States was included. Well, sir, 
It adopted 
precisely the rule under the Confederation. Tax- 
ation and representation were made equal. Then, 
in fact, it was a compromise. Upon the one side 
as to taxation, and upon the other as to represents- 
The South received an equivalent satisfie- 


now. 

What has been the effect of this compromise’ 
Has it worked an injury to the slave States. Cer 
tainly not. It is a fact well established that thi 


founders of our Government never contemplated 


the admission of additional States at the time o! 
the adoption of the Constitution. They never 
it never ent red 
their conceptions that new States would arise 02 
the Pacific. But where is the limit now—wic" 
the boundary? Where will our god Terminus * 
last erect his altar? Sir, it is not for me to answer. 
I cannot answer. What other nations remain y* 
to be despoiled cannot now be foreseen. But in 
this advance of the Repubiic, slavery has kept 
even step. It has increased, and strengthened in 


_ its increase, until now it has become an element 
of pBOwer. It gathered strength first in the pur 
| chase of Louisiana, then in the purchase of Fi 


or- 
ida, and lastly in the acquisition of Texas. a 
all these acquisitions, and the admission of ne¥ 
States, has this right of slave representation ev" 
been denied? Has it been restricted? Has * 


ever been questioned by the people of the fre’ 


States? No. They have witnessed the rapid pr’ 


gress of slavery, until it has become vast ! Its 


| proportions, multitudinous in its numbers, *" 


exacting in its demands. But while they hav 
thus witnessed its growth, they hav 


deavored to subvert this peculiar rightof the Sou!” 


| Nor do they now so intend. 


° or th 
Another right secured to the South under‘ 


never ell* 


1860. | 
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ition is the rendition of fugitive slaves— 
word, fugitive slave law. I think, sir, from 
aim consideration of the debates in the Federal 
** vention, these conclusions are clearly dedu- 


} 


Constite 


* oenized in the Constitution by its framers; 
tsimply as property under the laws of the States 


us 
which slavery existed, 


b 
t 
hy 
{ 


ai laws of a State was delivered up, it was 
to be at the public expense. 
~ 4 That such property, so held under the laws 


9 That when a person owing service under the | 


~), That property in slaves was not intended to || 
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Slavery (Question Mr. Wilson. 


| which, while effectual in its provisions, would 


| hot arouse feelings of opposition and prejudice. 


fihe several slave States, was to be reclaimed | 


| surrendered under the same rules of evidence, 
| with the same restrictions, as other property. 
"4, That it was the object of the Federal con- 


| age to the slave States. 


tion to relieve the General Government of all || 


ection and jurisdiction of slavery whatsoever; 
ad yet, at the same time, withholding from the 
Sates the power to pass any law which might 
eyent reclamation. 

These are My conclusions. 
wlief to be afforded to the owner of a fugitive 
Jaye belongs to the States, and not to Congress. 
This is my conviction. But Congress has as- 
gumed the power; cautiously at first, as in 1793; 
afterwards, boldly and absolutely, as in 1850. 
Having assumed the power, the only question to 
ip considered is, the character and extent of its 
That it should be complete, direct, 
and effectual, Ladmit. That it should accomplish 
its purpose, no one will deny. But, sir, while this 


rislation. 


I believe that the | 


sadmitted, altogether admitted, Congress should | 


becareful in its legislation not to violate other and 
as important rights and privileges; for itis use- 
less to expect that one right can be preserved and 
securedand perpetuated by the overthrow of other 
rgits justas sacred. No law which, in its op- 


eration, is dangerous to the life—or that which is | 


higher than life—the liberty of any human being, | 


or will endure. 





It will go down, and perish 
re the voice of the people. 





yonavie, 
incorporated it in their statutes. 
ognized the proper judicial tribunals, both of the 
Siates and the Unived States. It authorized the 
production of testimony; it delivered up the fugi- 
te to the claimant, to be by him taken back at 
his own proper cost; it preserved untouched the 
writ of habeas corpus. [ cannot well conceive 
how any free person could be endangered in his 
liberty under this act; and, at the same time, it 
was suflicient for the rendition of any fugitive. 
What more was necessary? What more ought 
to be required? The slave States, in my opinion, 
ought to have been content with the act of 1793. 
But they were not; unfortunately they were not. 
They demanded and obtained the act of 1850. 


Bat to return. The act of 1793 was not objec- | 
Indeed, sir, many of the free States | 
That law rec- | 


That the fugitive slave act of 1850 is offensive to | 
the people of the free States, cannot be denicd. It | 


isso, That they yield to ita reluctant obedience, is 
true; that it has im resisted, is equally true. I 
suall enter no justification of such resistance. The 
remedy against an unwise or unjust law is not in 
wilawtul resistance. It lies elsewhere. Itisin the 
power of an enlightened and elevated public opin- 
won, These, however, are sueapiioniel cases, 

Wiy is this actoffensive? Lt is not in the unwiill- 
ingness on the part of the people of the free States 


aall. There was nosuch feeling against the act 
of 1793. Sir, it lies deeper, and far beyond. It 
is in the conviction that this fugitive slave law 
comes in conflict with and uproots great funda- 
mental principles, and assumes unwarrantable 
and dangerous powers. Is this so? Is this true? 
Examine thelaw. Does it not recognize an officer 
unknown to the Constitution? Does it not den 
te trial by jury in the issue of liberty? Does it 
Hot set at defiance the sovereignty of the State? 
%s It not remand the fugitive at public cost? 
es it not withhold the great writ of habeas 
corpus? I repeat again, examine the law. For 
‘us cause it is that this law has been arraigned 


‘0 permit the rendition of a fugitive slave—not | 


But | 


That would be true wisdom. 
were disregarded. The slave States compelled 
the act of 1850. What has been the result? Has 
slave property become more secure? Has the 
slave ceased to escape? Has slavery improved 
under Federal protection? Assuredly not. Is 
not the reverse the fact?) The fugitive slave act of 
1850 has not accomplished its object. It has not 
obtained the approval of the free States of the 
Union. It cannot. Neither has it been of advant- 
g And why? Because it 
has unfolded too often to the popular view the 


But its dictates 


character and the requirements of slavery. That | 


view has not been favorable. The institution of 
slavery cannot perpetuate itself by violent legis- 
lation. Extreme measures will beget extreme 
opposition. Who does not know this to be true? 
Slavery requires silence, unbroken silence, for its 
preservation, This the act of 1850 does not and 
cannot give. Therefore, in my opinion, while it 
cannot receive the commendation of the people of 
the free States, at the same time, in its severity and 
its penalties, it is a fatal blow against the Institu- 
tion of slavery. Am I right? Is there no parallel 


| in history? Thereis, sir. The Roman empire rec- 


ognized slavery—had its fugitive slave law. By 
it every slave was required to wear a badge with 
the inscription, ** jussione D. D. D., NN. N., ne 

uis servum fugientum suscipiat.’? This was the 
ste of Theodosius Honorius and Areadius, 


| in the corrupt and declining days of the empire. 


|| not in some manner be violated. 
| for the prevention of crime; yet are they not viola- 
| ted every day in every State of the Union? 





| tion. 


|} and enforced. 
Wisconsin? 


What happened? Slavery declined under this 
fugitive slave law, and soon afterwards ceased to 
exist. Let gentlemen be forewarned. A similar 


|| fate may, in the councils of a just and overruling 


Providence, await the institution of slavery in the 


United States of America 

But to the main fact. It is said that the North 
has violated this law, and that its provisions have 
been disregarded. This may be true in a certain 
degree. Notwithstanding, I say that the law of 
1850 has received an observance without parallel 
in the history of legislation. Look at the ay It 
is repulsive; it is obnoxious; it is odious to the 
people of the free States. It has no public senti- 
ment to sustain it in those States. Yet, with 
some exceptional cases, it has been maintained 

Do you point me to the State of 
I ask you, in reply, do you deny 
the right of the judiciary of a State to decide the 


| constitutionality of any law, or whether there 


shall be the right of appeal or not? You are fore- 
closed, by the action of the judiciary of your own 


| States, from such a denial. Do you refer to cases 
Is not their occurrence rare indeed? 


of rescue ? 
Is it the action of northern courts and northern 
juries? Where, in what State, in what case, have 
they failed to discharge their duty ? Is it the per- 
sonal liberty bills? Are not these the legitimate 
fruits of the act of 1850, imperiously demanded 


| to protect the freedom of the citizens of the free 


States? " 
Sir, it is impossible to exnect that any law will 
We have laws 


We 
have laws for the protection of property, and yet 
they have not always secured to property protec- 
Jesides, in a popular Government, popu- 
lar tumults are to be expected. Violations of law 
are to be deplored and deprecated; but they will 
occur—they cannot be avoided However, if the 
violation of any law proceeds from the palpable 
injustice and oppression of the law itself, why not 


| remove the cause of the violation by the repeal or 


amendment of the law? Is not this the better 


| course?) Why run into the face of public opinion? 


and condemned by the people of the free States. | 


Pie Sy I might ask, why the necessity, and 
dave fhe - policy, of such a law? What do the 
in aes wish? Is it not to reclaim their fugi- 
ni aves’ Beyond doubt. Obviously, then, 

Xe policy and true wisdom would suggest a law 


| ish? 


Isit not wiser to consult its tendencies and respect 
its grand and godlike utterances? But why 
arraign the North? Is your record without blem- 
Have there been no violations of law in 
the South? Take the African slave trade laws: 
have they not been violated again and again? Is 
not the history of the Wanderer fresh in our rec- 
ollections ? Take the neutrality laws. Have gen- 
tlemen forgotten the expedition of Lopez, and its 


| bloody conclusion without the walls of Havana? 


Have they forgotten the invasion of Nicaragua? 
But you say that these were the acts of individ- 


| ive element in this Government. 


| in clear, unmistakable characters. 
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admit it. I do not hold the entire South as re- 
sponsible. Theyare not. lonly claim the same 
admission for the North in regard to the alleged 
violation of the fugitive siave law; and that when 
you reproach us your hands shall be clean of all 
offense. r 

[have now considered the peculiar rights of the 
South as to slavery under the Constitution. I 
ask now where are the aggressions upon southern 
rights? Where the wrongs and the outrages? 
They have no real existence whatever. But it 
is a truth that, if aggressions have been made, 
they have been made by the South, and not by 
the North. ‘This is God’s truth. How could 
it le otherwise? Who has had control of the 
Government? You, gentlemen. For almost thirty 
years you have had control. You have now. You 


| have the Administration. You have the Supreme 


Court. You have the Senate, more august to- 
day than the Roman Senate when Cyneas pro- 
nounced it an assemblage of kings. You have the 
Federal offices, the Federal officials, and the Fed- 
eral patronage. You have the Ariny, the Navy, 
the Treasury. The Vice President recently said: 

“We stand in a good position. We have the Exeeu 
tive; we have the laws; w: have the courts; and that is 
a great advance from where we stood ten years ago.”’ 

How, then, could the rights of the South have 
suffered at the hands of the North? Will any 
one explain to me the modus operandi? No, the 
fact is just the contrary. Slavery is the aggress- 
(t has, from 
the first, been the aggressive element. It has 
steadily advanced in power and influence. It has 
cua the judiciary, and reversed the decisions 
of the last hundred years. It holds at its will the 
Executive, and controls and directs the national 
Legislature. Vigilant, active, determined, it tri- 
umphs only to advance to newer fields and fiercer 
contests. I have said that slavery is the aggress- 
ive element in our political system. Is this true, 
er is itan unjust accusation? It is not unjust; 
and I rely with confidence on the legislative his- 
tory of our Government to prove the truth of the 
assertion. What is that history? It is written 
Neither you 
nor I—-neither the civilized world, nor posterity 
—can be deceived in its meaning. What has been 
done has not been hid inacorner. It has been 
before the open gaze of all mankind. 

It is impossible for me at this time to speak of 
all the aggressions of the South. I shall not speak 


| of the executive aggressions upon the rights of 


| the inhabitants of a distant Territory; neither of 


the judicial aggressions, as contained in the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court; nor yet of the personal 
aggressions, in the expulsion of peaceful citizens 
from the limits of a sovereign State. Butit is to 
the legislative aggressions I call attention. In the 
consideration of the legislative history of the coun- 


try there are certain prominent and well-defined 


acts, ordinances, compromises, and official reso- 
lutions, which comprehend the entire subject of 
slavery. A careful examination of these will prove 
or disprove whether slavery is not aggressive in 
its character, and how far the original policy of 
the founders of the Government has been main- 
tained or overthrown, and by what party this has 
been accomplished. The acts, compromises, and 
resolutions to which I refer are: first, the ordi- 
nance of 1787; second, the compromise of 1520; 
third, the compromise of 1850; fourth, the act of 
1854; and fifth, the senatorial resolutions of 1860. 
I shall speak of them in their order. 

What, then, of the ordinance of 1787?) What 
was its character? It was a grave deliberative 
act of the confederated States to regulate the gov- 
ernment of the Territories acquired by, cession 


| from the States. What were its objects, its pro- 


visions, and its stipulations? ‘This is the essen- 
tial question. Herein we may ascertain what 
power or what party in this Government has ad- 


| vanced, attacked, and overthrown the true princi- 


ples and the true policy of the Government as un- 
derstood by its founders. [ repeat, what was the 


| ordinance of 1787? What great and salutary pro- 


vision did it contain and embody? It was this: 
that wherever the power could be exercised, sla- 
very ought to be excluded from the Territory. 


| This was the solemn declaration against human 


| 


| servitude of those great statesmen and patriots 


uals, for whom the South is not responsible. I || who walked unhurt through the valley of the 
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shadow of the Revolution. The advocacy of this 
yrinciple was not confined to any parucular State. 
t was the act of all the States. Neither was its 
advor acy confined to any particular individual 
of any particular State. Dane and Grayson and 
Lee and Blount and Harring and Kean, all, all, 
from every confederated State, united in its adop- 
tion, 

it will not do to say that this ordinance was 
under the Confederation, and therefore, in its 
force and example, is of no value or authority. 
No, indeed. Forafter the Union was formed and 
the Constitution accepted, it received the unquali- 
fied sanction of the Pirst Congress, and also of 
Washington. This was the Lroad foundation 
which our fathers laid. This was the policy with 
which we began our national career. 

What are the consequences of the adoption of 
that ordinance ? 
west. Let Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin answer. How wonderful the progress 
of fifty years! Already these States are empires, 
with millions of enlightened freemen upon their 
soil. Peaceful villages and proud cities crowd 
their plains; there industry, in all its varied 
forms, meets with its just reward; commerce 
whitens with its sails each inland sea; and, above 
all, popular education is the constituuonal pro- 
vision of each State. When I look upon this 
gorgeous ceiling, upon which are emblazoned the 
symbols of our national growth and power, my 
eye is met with the arms of Indiana, my own 
State. Whatdoes it represent? The vast, silent 
wilderness, receding beneath the hand of free la- 


bor; while just above the horizon is heralded the | 


approaching day. How changed, since 1816! 
Hiow changed within a lifetime! The wilderness 
has disappeared; transformed into the quiet homes 
of a generous, industrious, and Christian people; 
whale over all, full-orbed in all its splendor, shines 
the sun of civilization. What has caused all this? 
To what is itattributable? In my opinion, to the 
just and beneficent policy of the founders of the 
Government, in the exclusion of slavery from the 
national territory in 1737. 

But the gentleman from Mississippi denies that 
such was the policy of the revolutionary states- 
men. He contends that the assertion is a grave 
error; and he brings forward Mississippi, when 
in the hands of the General Government, as a 
complete refutation. I think the gentleman was 
unfortunate in his illustration. The case of Mis- 
sissippi will not disprove the fact. Why wasnot 
slavery excluded trom that State? Fora plain 
and sufficient reason. Because of the condition 
What was that condition? It 
was, that slavery should not be excluded in the 
‘Territory of Mississippi. Georgia, and not the 
Congress of the United States, fixed the condition 
of that Territory. The condition was in these 
words: 

“That the Territory thus ceded shall form a State, and 
be admitted as such into the Union as soon as it shall con 
tain sixty thousand free inhabitants, or at an earlier period, 
it Congress shali think expedient, on the same conditions 
and restrictions, with the same privileges, and in the same 
manner, provided in the ordinance of Congress of the 13th 
of July, 1787, for the government of the western territory 
of the United States; which ordinance shall in all its parts 


extend to the territory contained in the present act of ces- 
sion, thatarticle only excepted which torbids slavery.”’ 


of the cession, 


The same condition was required by North 
Carolina in the cession of Tennessee, as follows: 

* That the territory so ceded shall be laid out and formed 
inte a State or States containing a suitable extent of terri 
tory, the inhabitants of which shall enjoy all the privi 
leges, benefits, and advantages set forth in the late Congress 
for the government of the western territory of the United 
States: Provided eliways, That no regulation made, or to 
be made, by Congress, shall tend to emancipate slavery.” 

Well, what was Congress to do? 
take the Territory cum onere, or not atall, Con- 
gress could not accept the territory and reject the 
condition. Notso. It was compelled either to 
accept or reject. The necessitics of the Govern- 
ment required the acceptance, and with it came 
slavery. But the genticman said that, by the act 
of 17938, the Government gave free and spontane- 
ous consent that slaves might be carried and held 
in Mississipi as property. How is this? Free 
and spontaneous consent, indeed! What kind of 
free and spontaneous consent is that, when Con- 
gress had none to give? That consent was the ex- 
press stipulation of another party. That other 


It had to | 


| upon the action of Congress, that Mississippi was 


Slavery Quest ion—Mr. Wilson. 


party was Georgia. Besides, slavery was an ex- 
isting fact in the territory of Mississippi when it | 
was ceded, and when it was seminiaed, It was 
in this condition, and with this express limitation | 

| 


received by the United States. No, the gentleman 


| himself isin anerror. The fact stands, and it will 


Look at the States of the North- || 


| tion hac 


stand forever, that when our national existence 
began, the founders of the Republic believed they 
had the power, and felt it was their duty, to ex- 
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clude slavery from all territory over which they || 


had control and sovereignty. Is this the present 
policy of our Government? Is it the recognized 
policy of the country? By one great party of the 
country it is; but by another, equally command- 
ing, it is not even tolerated. Why is this? How 
has this happened? 
abandoned? How came the original fountains | 
changed into bitter waters? Let us see how the 
advocates of slavery have progressed from one 
position to another until they have reversed the 
entire action of the Government. ‘Thirty years 
after the adoption of the Constitution, the slavery 
question was reopened, and became of momentous | 
concern. The agitation came with the acquisition 
of a vast foreign territory. In the progress of | 
time, and the development of events, the institu- 
tion of slavery had become an element of power. 
The expectation so universal of its early extine- 

not been realized. The rich possessions 
itappropriated in Mississippi, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee, gave to slavery strength and importance. 


The ee of the Louisiana Territory gave | 
to it additional opportunity for diffusion. ‘That | 


opportunity was not overlooked. 
Well, sir, What next? I come now to 1820. I 
shall not enter into the details of that legislative 
veriod. Itis historical. My object is different. 
tis to show that slavery is the aggressive ele- 
ment. What of the act of 1820? What was the 
concession to slavery under that act? That it was 
a triumph of slavery, is clear. That it was so 
regarded at the time, no one doubts. We have 
seen that, in the adoption of this ordinance of 
1787, Congress claimed and exercised the power 
to exclude slavery from the whole territory then | 
the subject of legislation. This power of Con- 
rress was not challenged in 1820. Indeed, the 
power was fully and broadly admitted; admitted 
by the Congress of 1820; admitted by the Ad- 
ministration and the Cabinet; admitted by the | 
statesmen of that day—by Wirt and Gallatin 
and Thompson, Crawford, and John Quincy Ad- 
ams, illustrious for his purity of character and 
transcendent intellect, but more illustrious and 
revered for his earnest and life-long devotion to 
the cause of human liberty. These statesmen 
were of the revolutionary mold. 


from the territory of the United States. 

Sut to the consideration of the compromise of | 
1820. What was its peculiarity? What was the 
advantage which slavery obtained ? Wherein was 
the departure from the original policy? In this. | 
The Congress of the United States, in the exercise | 
of its undoubted power, heretofore absolute and 
general, yielded and applied only a partial and 
limited restriction against slavery. Here was a 
point gained, It was a great and important con- 
cession. Far worse; it was a disastrous sur- 
render. But was slavery satisfied? Not at all. 
Inspirited by success, and emboldened by power, 
slavery continued its progress. Already Missis- 
sippi and Alabama and Tennessee and Louisiana 
and Missouri were safe. 

What next? After an interval of fifteen years 
the compromise of 1820 was itself violated. And 
why? To propitiate the demands of slavery. 
How? By an extension of the limits of the State 
of Missouri, whereby a large and fertile territory 
was converted from tree to slave soil. Then came | 
Arkansas. Then Texas. After this it was idle 
to indulge in the hope of the extinction of slavery 
in our day and generation. But again, in 1850 
it became necessary to adjust slavery in another 
Territory, of which the United States had just 
despoiled Mexico. Slavery was no longer weak, 
but was able to, and did, dictate the compromise 
of 1850. I think I do no injustice when IT say 
that slavery had no valid claim, either upon Utah 
or New Mexico. Both were free before the treaty; 
why should their condition be changed or even | 


They all ad- |! 


| mitted the power in Congress to exclude slavery 


In what manner became it || 
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endangered after the treaty? Slavery was ¢ 

bidden in this territory by the law of M. > . 
The territory should have remained jn this ; 

dition. But the South refused assent. The 
was the compromise of 1850. What was the 
of that compromise? Wherein did it di 
previous legislation? What progressive ste. 

made by slavery? Sir, the compromise of 184 
was, in effect, the entire suspension of the oe 
of Congress over slavery in the organizato, ' 
the Territories of New Mexico and Utah Dia 
the South gain nothing in this? Did j; not det 
everything? I know that, in exXtenuation of 1 e 
compromise, it was urged that slavery did not 
legally exist within the Territory. 1 know th ; 
it was urged that slavery was not likely to be: 
troduced therein. I know that the power of ¢, 
gress to exclude slavery therefrom was not my 
terially denied. But, at the same time, Ido know 
that the very doctrines which this day are thee wi 
of so much alarm, and which so much thy sie 
the peace of the Union, were then foreshadow. , 
However, the compromise was accepted d 
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| Congress voluntarily suspended its power over 


| the compromise of 1850. 


the Territory. 
What followed? Slavery has been introduced 
into Utah, and is protected by territorial Jeois)». 
tion in New Mexico. : 

Prior to this period it was almost universally lie}j 
that slavery existed ly virtue of the laws of the 
several States, and not otherwise. No one cop. 
tended, or advocated the right of the inhabitants 
of a Territory, either to establish, regulate, or 
reject slavery during a territorial condition, |; 
was for this reason that no immediate danger was 
apprehended for Utah and New Mexico. — [t was 
believed that, even if slavery was not excluded 
therefrom by Congress, yet, as the inhabitants 
therein had no power in themselves to legislate 
upon the subject, the Territory would remain in 
the same condition that it was when part of the 
Republic of Mexico—that is, free. This was the 
opinion of Mr. Clay. This was the general opin- 
ion. Had it been otherwise, the people of th 
free States would never have been reconciled to 
In this view the com- 
promise was accepted; the agitation throughout 
the country was allayed; the era of good fveling 
was restored. President Pierce made the condition 
of public affairs a matter of congratulation in his 
annual message. Ile said: 

** We are thus not only at peace with all foreign coun 
tries, but in regard to political affairs are exempt trom any 
cause of serious disquietude in our domestic relations. Tl 
controversies which have agitated the country hereto 
are passing away with the causes which produced them 
and the passions they had awakened ; or ifany trace of them 
remain, it may be reasonably hoped that it will only be per 
ceived in the zealous rivairy of all good citizens to testi) 
their respect for the rights of the States, their devotion 
the Union, and their common determination that eacii 0 
of the States, its institutions and its domestic peace, +! 
be held alike secure under the sacred ewgis of the Const 
tution.” ‘ 

This was the condition of the country in 190). 
The compromise was to be a finality. That was 
the word, sir. But how long did this finaily 
last? Not four years. In 1854 the country wos 
again convulsed. We were again at sea, drive! 
about it wind of controversy. On the 24 
day of May, 1854, the novel and extraordi! 





| doctrine was advanced that the compromist 


1820 was inconsistent with the compromis 

1850, and therefore null and void. This was 
proposition. But why not have reversed the pr I 
osition? Would it not have been better to has’ 
declared that, as the compromise of 1850 was 0" 
in accordance with the compromise of 1820, “is 
it should be annulled? Ought not the comprom* 
of 1820 to have been preferred? I think se. 

had stood forthirty years. Ithad priority ol claim: 
and, besides, the North and the South had 

partaken of its benefits. But wherein is the incol 
sistency? In what respect, and how far: Gi . 
tlemen say that the compromise of 1820 was 
consistent with the principle of non-interve? 2 
that this was the principle established in 159 
Now, I deny that there was any legisiatio! 


| any principle established whatever in ]500 int 


gard to slavery in the Territories of Utah and N . 
Mexico. All legislation was deemed inex die! 
The following resolution of Mr. Clay demon 
strates the fact: 


“ Resolved, That, as slavery does not exist by law, andis 
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PS, 26TH ConG.... 1ST SESS. Slavery Question—Mr. Wilson. Ho. or Reps. 
is cely to be introduced into any of the territory acquired |) q Territory? Are they the same with those of partial; that in 1850 the power was wholly and 
eX Unite a er ae cite he noone || the people of a State? Not at all. They have | voluntarily suspended; that in 1854 it was denied; 
8 sf — any part of the said territory ; and that ap- || NO Federal rights or advantage s. ‘They are not) ang that now, in 1860, the power in Congress to 
t ie territorial governments ought to be established by || even citizens of the United States; they are not || legislate upon slavery is reaffirmed, but for a dis- 
he o ‘ress in all Of the said territory not assigned as the || even a people; they are inhabitants, and nothing | tinct and different object—that object the protec- 
t from boundaries of the —— Se aaadbibun on abs aelneet et || more. The inhabitants of a Territory are virtu- | tion of slavery in all the Territories. That the 
ep Was pdoption of any restric” ™ | ally disfranchised—disfranchised as to President; |) change has been gradual, is true. Had it been 
T 1S50 saver] ‘sto territorial governments were es- | disfranchised as to Vice President; disfranchised |) sudden, the public mind would have been alarmed. 
POWer Appropriate li psa l ad eae luti | as to Governor; disfranchised as to Representa- | Nevertheless, the change has been as sure as it 
ion of tablished by Congress, a poe yee || tive in Congress, and disfranchised as to their | has been gradual; until now it is even regarded 
Did Congress neither — Thi - ee en a "di | own judiciary. What, then, is their condition? | with complacency. The issue, then, is broad and 
nt gaiy power x ence ee | Is it that of sovereignty? No, sir. Itisa condi- || irreconcilable between the two contending parties 
or t guspende™- Se iiebacns thatever by || Uonof dependency uponthe GeneralGovernment. | in the United States. There can be no issue of 
‘id | Phen, as there W _ ; — a _ by ahandgumaetiandelarsbarialnevondente ss wholly || greater magnitude. With a national domain of 
W that Congress, and no prin 7 i. a P ee ? ee — || unwarrantable. It is withdut precedent. " || vastextent, and resource s unparalled, itis notim- 
» be it be contended that ee a thie ae - an; al From whence is derived this idea of territorial possible that even all of us may see the day when 
f Cor ee ee _ oe eae aa sovereignty? Is it in the inherent right of self- | the States of this Union may exceed twofold 

nd. and es Fi § g e = ae we ‘ ; fe = pag - a ae a Tin : ae 
ae oe Saar cases was upon separate and dis- government in the inhabitants of a Territory? If) their present number. Then, in the formation 








+ territory, and at separate and distinct pe- 


riods? 


so, then the whole policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment heretofore has been one of wrong and injus- 
tice tothe inhabitants of the Territories. 





of those new communities, and in the organiza- 
tion of those new States, this question will have 


a 7 x r Onthe |) an enduring and momentous influence. Then it 
Lies »+ what did the Kansas-Nebraska act pro- : : : 5 : 
dowed, But, - - . what scene did it eda the || contrary, the relation has been one of protection, |, is our duty to investigate, and wisely and pru- 
. e c L . . . > ° 
d, and pando ye sistency? In a stranee and most || C@couragement, and justice. If so, then the Kan- |) dently decide the issue. , at ; 
er Over eged - ae Ce ' b ; ret ‘iii di || sas-Nebraska bill itself ought to be repealed, for Sir, where does this issue arise? Not in Spain, . 
myprehensible m&é r—by abs P de- ||... : : ate : * . : . - ‘ 
Te cone r of aah tetas slavery || 1¢ 18 a standing denial of this great fundamental || nor yet in Austria; but in the United States of a 
oduced nial of the oe eee Shae ms ry \| right. Neither do the inhabitants of a Territory || America. After eighty years as a Government, bi 
| vany Territory. ‘This neither the compromise || */5° : ae : 9 ’ 
“ol eee | he compromise of 1850 questioned derive their political rights from the States in | with a history not obscured or darkened by des- ta 
of 1820 nor the comy ee he Dae: 4 eae | their separate and independent sovereignty. For yotism, and our influence throughout the world OE 
ly held In fact, then, the Kansas-Nebraska act is incon- || ; 5 : : : 
Hy held > : Sais ‘ : then, as one State would have the same right and || as yet unimpaired, it certainly is a strange theater Ne 
sof t tent with all previous legislation and compro ’ ee gil iS } p t 
$ OF the wets To this position siauet r advanced in 1854 power to control the ‘Territory as another State, || for the consideration of the question of protection i 
ow ne ee S oleee eer rut to a || a contest would arise between the Statesas tothe || to slavery. If those illustrious men by whom Nek 
mutants He aes sade the ce tama beret ry trans- || Character and extent of their respective authority. || this Government was founded could arise from fa 
‘ > » > >» > . 5 $- . . . . , = . ‘i 
late, o st 1 a Kansas N braska act, and wi n | Then, as neither the inhabitants of a Territory |) their silent, and almost forgotten, graves, would 4 
on. Tt ferred by be exercised? I os a difference || DOr of the States, independently of each other, || they not exclaim, ‘* What does all this mean? Is vai 
ger was was It to ee aes es =o siictabann all | have power over any ‘Territory for its govern- || this Republic, which we established in justice : f 
és t min s JIC . s . . . . . . : 
I _ 1 On as a this point. The ae frown ment, where does the power exist? Without | and freedom, become the instrument of injustice “Fab 
rel j eb as . > ne j ° ‘ t = "2 . 5 ce earner s Ss ; } 
Kcruded =. “(Mr Passa) frankly ednitied the fact || doubt, in the Congress of the United States. That |, and slavery: Have you, our descendants, be- i S 
eoiants a Acninale deed that it “* was susce stible | Congress is a safe depository of such power, let || come more arbitrary than they from whom you Ls 
epiale eee oes Ty onl an | U ited || the twenty States admitted into the Union under and us were freed? Is this the end of all our Ee 
main in ofa various reading. 1e people of the United | a’ ; ees eae nian anh oni oa anki Meni eink, : 
ree I me somewhat conscious of the || the exereise by Congress of this power testify. || struggles and sacrifices: ow could we re : 
f the States have become s ewhi: “onscious ) : ; oe f E a7 Re y t i: ; : a ad a ; 
tot th ir . . Indeed. sir, there is a suspicion that || SMould it then be withdrawn? Is it safer in the || spond, except in shame? But, the + stion of ;* 
~ enor sontianal laa aa henah of se fr oo rs | hands of the inhabitants of a Territory? Willit || protection of slavery is before us, and cannot be i! 
, nit twas , ‘ » ar . ¢ rs. > 2 ; ° 7 . ae . . . 
al opin- sap ptondgere: cnergpee? ps om Viewinia || be more prudently and wisely used? It is my || avoided. It presents itself for investigation, ex- +i 
of tl | agree, also, with the gentleman from Virginia rae ’ d i ee . pi cet eee ght 
7 iM : Pp : ‘ ie ein exehaus at of the dilieonce. | clear conviction that such a concession of power || amination, discussion, and decision. Besides, it f 
ciled to , Pryo stateme : rence, || . i ; . ee Be Sa aia ees o 
iled ¢ it ’ a * "|| to the inhabitants would be both unwise and un- is our right to investigate this question, Twe oj 
he cot perpen , Bisse atest tees ee safe. Therefore, | cannot support the proposi- |, million people, interested in the general wel- 
; art ‘ = ; a icha Sues witedeninn oan ae tion of the honorable gentleman from Diosin ie. fare of the whole country, and participants of its 
a oe slavery in the exereise of State sovereignty and in the || KELLOGG, | to confer on the inhabitants of a Per- || blessings or its « vils, have an undoubte d right to 
OGINOR act organizing a State government. Others?— || ritory the right to elect their territorial officers. consider, with the other nine million, what insti- 
pee That is, the Senator from Illinois and his || | am not yet prepared to elevate a Territory to || tutions shall be encouraged and protected by the 
; | : ‘ e . < ‘ ror > ‘hs 71 > > wie 
friends— || an equality with a State, without the burdens of || Federal Government. ‘This will not be denied; or, 
im in “maintain that the principle of the bill recognized the right | a State. I cannot, and will not, tor any reason if denied, it cannot be prevented, I he right to 
aaa ; ‘the people, by an act of territorial legislation, to determ- || yet advanced, abandon the early policy of the | consider and determine all our political quesuions 
cael ine the question of slavery. It is a palpable, important, || Goyernment |, belongs to the American people. The privilege is 
ced them eh re On, Maepeeenty Soacenes a aay a | But, if Ican discern and understand the course || freely conceded to every one, on rywhere, to ex~ 
“aroma Well, sir, 1 believe the construction of the South || of events, I shall be relieved in this respect. Ter- || amine the system of the free States of the Union. 
- by sity was right, whether contained in the bill or not. || ritorial sovereignty soon will be, as itoughtto be, || There it is; look for yourselves! If it has evils, 
votion te In my opinion, the proper period for the determ- |) abandoned and repudiated. prove them. If it has dangers, proclaim them. 
- . 7 . Tn 1} “ 2. ° . . . . 
eacli ination of the question of slavery ina I erritory || sut one other position of the South remains to if it is a system of weakness, let it be circum- 
“or sat the time of the adoption of their State con- || he considered. 'This last and extreme position || scribed. If wise and beneficent, let it have full 
iii sutution—not before. Before that time, while || was thus announced to the country by the Presi- |, sway. We claim the same privilege to examine 
- territorial condition remains, the exclusive || dent in his annual message: the system of the slave States; and now, more 
m 100. power over that question is in the Congress of the eae cee a than ever before, when protection is demanded 
“hat was United States | eon olan ** The right has been established of every citizen to take at alaiiesian ae he Federal Gove nt. Let 
. facility +: e Slates, and now ETS Coss. J his property of any kind, including slaves, intothe common || for slavery from the edera overnment. € 
§ finainy Gut | deny that the bill conferred on the inhab- || ‘Territories belonging equally to all the States of the Confed- || each system be placed before the people for their 
rv was . m . : | ; | ‘ . ‘ ee e . . . 
ntry W ilants of the Territory any such power. It is not | eracy, and have it protected there under the Pen on- decision, and the right prevail. And it will pre- 
: _ nthe bill. Where is the grant? The friends of cralartineaie badnun temetemenamuamaree casi orenneds vail! ‘* For who knows not that truth is strong, 
the “4 the bill say that it is contained in the fourteenth || this vested ri#ht.? ; ' || next to the Almighty? She needs no policies, 
a section: abet ol luti Pili, Sitti Mites || nor stratagems, nor licensing, to make her victo- 
nist : . gain, in the resolutions of the honorable Sen- || Pp abel fense 
oe “It being the true intent and Meaning of this act neither || o e tke Pel yer ete (Mr. Davis,] I find this || Tous: ‘These are the shafts and defenses that 
oe ‘legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to ex- || a ree na The... luti ~ || error uses against her power.”’ 
. was the clude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereot perfectly | position announced and aftirmed. The resolution | 3ut first, before protection can be accorded to 
he prop ree to form and regulate their own domestic institutions || jg jn these words: : ; ; j 
as i their own way ; subject only to the Constitution of the . : ‘ ae ihiteesial _ || Slavery, one thing must be accomplished by its 
r to hay United States.» “* Resolved, ene aah sn pengacloo advocates. The people of the eighteen free States 
) was! . 2 : ; lature, whether by direct legislation or legislation of an in- a ea let i : 
820, that Sit, this is no grant of power to the inhabitants || gireet’and untriendly nature, possess the power to annul must be convince d,as you claim to be éonvinced, 
email of the Territory during a territorial condition. || or impair the constitutional rights of any citizen of the Uni- || that slavery is the just, pro er, and natural rela- 
_" ‘Tt No time whatever is expressed for the exercise || ted States, to take his slave property into the common Terri- || tion between the two races. ‘This is not their opin- 
k so. B of legislati It i : . chek 1. vac 4 d G- tories, but itis the duty of the territorial government there to || ign. They believe its very existence is unnatural 
of claim; CPG. a ion. it Is a ge ne ra > vague, in ca- | afford for that, as for every other species ot property, the 1 wr neful This opinion they received from 
had : lute expression, liable to various interpretations. || needful protection; and ifexperience should, at any time, |} @2@ Wronetut. 8 OF hey rece ol 
he incon- tis true, it declares that the people of any Ter- || prove that the judiciary does nes ponpneseny pete = ~ the early ae org the ees wan anya u- 
ad + . > >? > “te e , . > 2 , Jon- |} > sae . . > 
+? Gen- ntory are to be left perfectly free to form and reg- || = Ps cadaeh vats Gcdictemay then be the duty o | tion, whose / were lind he a 1a "Them — 
. uv > : . . 5 } 28S 8 Ss L y- > . ‘ © > " > > ’ > 
) was l- Wate their own institutions; but when? at what || ® PI wre | off the altar of national independence. The em - 
recat ume? in what manner? While a Territory? or by || To this position the advocates of slavery have | asked to give protection to slavery, will ey _ 
in 1800 territorial legislation? The bill says no such || at length reached. || reply: ** What, would you have us extend an ¢ ee 
ee. ° ° ° | ee en en . | , r re ype »¢ , ye 
Jatiot ‘ting. But elsewhere in the bill, in the first sec- I have endeavored to show the successive oe | would you have us pe en aw — — 
RAO) it ton, the time and the manner are specified. It is || by which this point has been attained, and the |} you have us justify ee oe the nee: a 
nd New in the formation of their State constitution, pre- whole policy of the Government reversed. I have 1 herefore this opinion eg be eradica ‘esibilit 
al . Daratnas . . . ° ° e . . oi . . . 2 j . 7 i Ss i ; 
cnehiesl “ratory to admission into the Union, by the in- || shown that in the earlier days of the Republic | it be done? [ think not. is an Thee — A j 
7 ‘demor “stants of the Territory. That is the ume, ac- | | Sir, let us not deceive ourselves. 1g : ; 
| 


eae ht 


de gin too anaes 


cording to the Kansas-Nebraska bill. And why || policy approved, of the entire exclusion of slavery || twenty million freemen who ee free 
* hot this the proper period? Before that time, || from the Territory of the United States; that in | States of the American Union ae 8 — 
¥hat are the political rights of the inhabitants of || 1820 the exercise of the power was limited and || as just and right in itself, [do not believe. Their 


‘Jaw, andi 


_the power in Congress was conceded, and | 
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judgment has been carefully formed. It cannot 
be changed. Why should it be changed? Itis 
the judgment of the civilized world. But whet is 
now demanded? That all this shall be reversed; 
that slavery shall be accepted and approved; that 
we shall reyes tall the indignant tesumony against 
it by the illustrious men who have melded and 


directed the destinies of mankind—ornaments of 


church, State, science, philosophy, and literature; 
of Luther and Wesley; of Pitt, Wilberforce, and 
Brougham; of Washington, Jefferson, and Clay; 
of Hlumboldt and Frankiin, each mourned by 
two continents; of Locke, the profoundest intel- 
lect of his day; of Mansfield and Jay, and of Mil- 
ton, the defender of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land. And for what is ali this to be done? 
what are we called upon to shut our eyes and 
close our ears against this array of testimony ? to 
hide ourselves in the twilight, when, streaming all 


around us, is the light of two hundred years of 


progress and civilization? For what! To pro- 
tect slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be possible that the fate 
which has overtaken so many systems of gov- 
ernment is about to reach us in its course. ‘The 
American Republic may be in its decline. That 
decline can be arrested. But adopt this policy, 
ingraftit in all future legislation; and then this 
Union will perish. No human power can prevent 
its overthrow and dissolution. But let us inves- 
tigate this demand for the protection of slavery. 
It is, indeed, not of recent origin, although it 
has assumed a graver aspect than when first an- 
nounced. It was in the year 1847, in the Sermate 
of the United States, when the amendment of 
Senator Walker, of Wisconsin, was made to the 
general appropriation bill, providinga government 
tor the ‘Territories of Utah, California, and New 
Mexico, the doctrine was first announced. ‘The 
proposition was to extend, by direct legislation, 
the Consutution of the United States over those 
‘Territories, and thereby establish the precedent 
for a similar extension in all future ‘Territories. 
‘The proposition received the unqualified support 
of Mr. Calhoun—indeed, it was his scheme; but 
it Was metat once, and its fallacy exposed by Mr. 
Webster. In the course of the debate he estab- 


For | 


lished, beyond refutation, that the Constitution | 


was not made for ‘Territories, but for States; and 
that, in no event, could it go into operation, not 
even in the States, without an act ot Congress to 
carry outits provisions. ‘The extension of the 
Constitution to the Territories, in 1847, was re- 
jected by Congress; but in 1854, in the Kansas- 
‘Nebraska bill, the attempt succeeded. By direct 
legislation of Congress in that bill the Constitu- 
tion was extended to those ‘Territories. Having 
accomplished so much, the transition was not dif- 
ficult to the new and startling doctrine of 1860, 
that the Constitution of the United States, with- 
outany legislation by Congress, in proprio vigore, 
extends to all the ‘Territories, and protects, in its 
extension, the institution of slavery. Sir, itisa 
startling doctrine. 
the United States? 
general principles? How are these general prin- 
ciples to be enforced? How can they be, except 
by direct legislation? In no other way can the 
Constitution be even enforced in the States. 

By whom was the Consutution made? By the 
people of the United States; and all of its provis- 
tons are for the States, and not for the ‘lerrito- 
ries. If the Constituuon of the United States 
extends itself to ‘Territories, does it not also to 
States? ‘And ifit protects persons and property in 
the ‘Territories, does it not also protect persons 
and property tm the States? If it carries slavery 
by its own virtue in the Territories, has it not the 
same inherent power in the States? If this be 
true, is not slavery universal? Can State sover- 
eighty protect the States? No; for the Constitu- 


tion of the United States is the supreme law of 


the land; and the judges in every State are bound 
by the Constitution, anything in their own State 
laws, or State consftution, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Is not this a constitutional pro- 
vision? The sixth article of the Constitution is 
as follows: 

“ This Constitution, and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance Uhereot, and all treaties 
nunie, or which shail be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 


What is the Constitution of 
Is it nota mere affirmation of 


| in active operation, 
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in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- | 


withstanding.” 


sut again: it is claimed that the right of pro- 


tection is affirmed, and slavery discriminated in | 
favor ef, in the Constitution of the United States, | 


inexpress terms. Where in the Constitution is 
this eearialatae ? Where is this affirmation? 
In what section? In whatarticle? Will gentle- 
men point them out? 
Constitution that will authorize the assumpuon? 


Is the right of protection contained in the section | 


No, | 


relative to persons owing labor or service ? 


sir. Thatsection speaks of persons owing labor 


or service. How? Under the Constitution? No, | 


but under the laws of the several slave States. Is 
itin the section by which representation is ap- 


portioned among the several States? Here, again, | 


the Constitution speaks only of persons—* three 


fifths of all other persons.” Sutit is claimed that 
This [ admit; they | 


those persons were slaves. 
were slaves, but not by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The framers of the 


Constitution did not so understand that instru- | 


ment. On the contrary, Mr. Madison said that 


he thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution | 
the idea that there could be property in man. | 


But once more: is the right of protection affirmed 
in the seetton by which the African slave trade 
was not prohibited until 1808? Look to the lan- 
guage of that section. It does not refer to slaves, 
or slave property, but to the importation of per- 
sons. ‘These persons were not slaves in their own 
country; or if so, it was a slavery not known or 
reeoguized by the Constitution of the United 
States, or the laws of any State. 


of their liberty, it is true; but how? By the au- 
thority of the United States? Not so. But by 
violence. Whendid they become slaves? It was 
when they were under the laws of the States in 
which slavery existed. By those laws they be- 
came slaves, and by no other way. This is plain, 
palpable, and undeniable. 

But I regard this section as a direct blow at 
slavery. Before and at the time of the formation 
of the Constitution the African slave trade was 


law against its continuance. 


er, could have continued that trade as long as their 
interests demanded or their humanity assented, 
unless restrained sooner by the united action of 
othernations. It wasinthiscondition the framers 
of the Constitution encountered the question. 
What did they do? They refused permission to 
the new States to engage in the African slave 
trade. ‘They provided that it should cease after 


| twenty years; at which time it did cease by an act 


of Congress, declaring its further continuance a 
high crime. 

These, sir, are all the provisions of the Consti- 
tution having a direct reference to the institution 
of slavery. If the power of Congress to protect 
slavery cannot be found therein, it does not exist. 
It is certain that no direct power is given. Is it, 
then, implied? If so, it must be trom the sec- 


| tons of the Constitution to which | have referred 


What an implication! Whatan unjust reflection 
upon the wise and prudent framers of the Con- 
sutuuion! Whatis the declaration now? Itis,that 
the system of slavery is an essential and proper 


clement in the organization of new States; and so | 
essential and so proper that all the powers of the | 
judicial, the executive, and the legislative depart- | 


ments of Government shall be exercised to pro- 
tectand defend thissystem. Sir, I cannotconceive 


that the Constitution of the United States was es- | 


tablished for any such purpose. What were its 


| objects? 


| bonds of the Union this day weakened by the ex- | 


’ 


** To form a more perfect union.”’? Are not the 
istence of slavery? 

** To establish justice.”” 
in which human rights are determined, can sla- 
very assert or maintain its cause ? 

‘* To insure domestic tranquillity.”’ Is not sla- 
very an element of discord and distrust? 

** To promote the general welfare.’’ Can this be 


? 


_ accomplished by the enslavement of a race? 


‘* To insure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.”’ ‘This is its crowning glory. 
Sir, these are the objects of the Constitution. 


Is there one word in the | 


j They were not || 
slaves upon the high sea. They were restrained | 


There was no restrictive | 
Had no Union been 
formed, the States, being independent of each oth- | 


3efore what tribunal, | 


en 


___ [May 1, 


ey. Ho. oF Reps 


That they are wise and commendable 


Objects 


| all comprehend and feel. That in our Ly des 


generation we should endeavor to strene 


advance them, all will acknowledge; and 80 { 


ing and so acknowleding, I firmly believe thes». 


then a d 


5 

greater wrong could be perpetrated agains; , 

and all of these objects, than to extend—mueh ‘es 
to protect—the institution of slavery in the T,. 
ritories of the United States. Burt it is eal 
by the honorable gentleman from Alabama i, 
Curry} that the Federal Government is bound ; 
recognize as property whatever is 1 COgnize 
such in the States. This is a strange Propositio; 
It is untenable. My respect for the gents 
only prevents me from saying itis absurd. Wi, it 
the General Government compelled to « +h, 
laws of a State in regard to property ? 
perplexiues would thts lead the Governme u 
What is property? It is not universal in its eis, 
acter. Itis not general. That which is property 
in one State, isa living, breathing man in anot 


d to 
das 


nfores the 
Into What 





‘Wy 


er 
| 


> 
State. The possession of certain property in som 
of the States is an indictable offense; while in othe, 
States it is lawful, and hasa legal value. Conyoo. 
tional property depends upon legislation. The 
legislation of the States differs. When State jays 
ditfer, which shall the Federal Government po. 
ognize? Which shall have the preference? Sir 
the thing is impossible. The local law of aStaz 
cannot be transferred into a ‘Territory, They ar 
confined to the State. Otherwise, what wouid| 
the condition of the laws of the Territories: Pp. 
plorable, indeed. There are fifteen slave Staves. 
Each of these States has its own legislation as jp 
slavery. They ditier, and materially differ, s 


all this legislation—State legislation—be carried 
into the ‘Territory? The right of one slave Sta 
to have its laws recognized, is equal to the righ: 
of any other slave State. What would you they 
haves What but fifteen slave States, each demand- 
lng that its peculiar laws should be recognized? 
What more absurd doctrine than this could | 

broached? In the consideration of this very ques- 
tion in the Dred Scott case, Justice McLean said: 


‘Will it be said that the slave is taken as property, 1! 
saine ats Ollier property the master may own: To tis | 
answer, that colored persons are made property by the lu 
ot the State, and no such power has been given to Co 
gress. Does the master carry with him the law of the stay 
from which he removes into the ‘Territory ; and dovs wat 
enable him to coerce his slave in the ‘Territory? Let 
|| test this theory. If this may be done by a master fromo 
slave State, it may be done by a master of every other slay 
State. This right is supposed to be connected wit! 
person of the master, by virtue of the local law. Is it 
terable 2? May it be negotiated as a promissory note \ 
otexchange? If it be assigned from a free State, 
coerce the slave by virtue of it?) What shall this thog 
denominated? Is it personal or reali property? Oris ia 
indefinable fragment of sovereiguty, which every per 
carries with him trom his late domicile? One thing bs « 
tain, that its origin has been very recent, and it is unkiwa 
to the laws of any civilized country.”’ 


And in the same case, Justice Curtis, in iis 
opinion, was equally clear and explicit. Said tue 
| Justice: 


“It is conceivable that the Constitution has conferred 
the right on every citizen to become a resident in tie te! 
ritory of the United States with his slaves, and there be 

| them as such; but has neither made nor provided tor av) 
municipal regulations which are essential to the exter 
| of slavery. Is it not more rational to suppose that f 
who framed and adopted the Constitution were aware Wal 
persons held to service under the laws of a State are po} 
erty only to the extent, and under the conditions fixed ») 
those laws; that they must cease to be available as pr? 
erty when their owners voluntarily place them permanent 
within another jurisdiction, where no municipal law 
the subject of slavery exist?) Moreover, if the rigiitexiss 
what are its limits and what are its conditions? Lf cir 
of the United States have the right to take their slaves 
a Territory, and hold them as slaves, without regard ‘0% 
laws of the Territory, | suppose this right is not to bet 
stricted to the citizens of the slaveholding States. 4°" 
| zen of a State which does not tolerate slavery can Hale) 
be denied the power of doing the same thing. Aud _ 
law of slavery does either take with him to the Termioy, 
Ifit be said to be those laws respecting slavery which ere’ 
in the particular State from which cach slave last = 
what an anomaly is this. Where else can we find, Woe" 
the law of any civilized country, the power tv introduc 
and permanently continue diverse systems of foreigs = 
nicipal law for holding persons in slavery °”’ 


But, where is this doctrine to end? If it's“ 
i duty of Congress to recognize and to give _ 
|| and effect to one State law, why not to all other 
‘| State laws? Can one be admitted, and all othe's 

excluded? That would be an unjust discrim: 
|| nation. Does not the Constitution recognize thé 


; yan 
rights of persons in a higher degree than )™ 


1860. ] 
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‘the thirty-three States of the Union have their 
gs in respect to the rights and privileges of 
oonue i cognized and protected by the Federal 
x Is not the reasoning just as good 


‘overnint ntr 


\ . 
sho one case as the other case? 


Are gentlemen 
moady to take the consequences of their doctrine ? 
Let us see how 1 would work. The State of 
Massachusetts, under certain restrictions, ex- 
‘onds to negroes the rightof suffrage. Why should 
+ Congress protect this right of the citizen of 
\assachusetts? The Territories are common | 
-aperty. Massachusetts has the same interest 
heir organizauon and their institutions as Ala- 
ma. This will not be denied. But, to proceed: 
gerthe protection of State sovereignty, the cit- 
von of Alabama, with his property, proceeds to 
-eommon territory. Beneath the shield of 
.. eovereignty of Massachusetts, her citizen also | 
oeeeds to occupy the same Territory. Each 
rs with him his State laws. They both meet, | 
4 enter the Territory at the same time. Stand- || 
s upon the common soil, the citizen of Ala- 
uma, pointing to his slave, says: ** This is my 
~operty. He is my property under the laws of 
‘abana. tL elaim the protection of the General 
G we rnment.’” To which the citizen of Massa- 
yusetts would respond: ** 1 claim citizenship 
bore, Jclaim the right,as one individual, to de- 
wrmine the political systems and institutions of 
his Territory. I claim this right under the sov- 
eignty aud laws of Massachusetts, and I de- 
wad the protection and recognition of the Federal 
Government.’? Here, sir, isadilemma. The sub- 
ect of controversy 1S a negro in either case. In 
what manner shall the point be settled? What 
is the Federal Government to do? Both States 
equal and both sovereign, under the Consti- 
tution. It is possible, in the determination of the 
point of difference, Congress would consider for 
what purposes that Government was formed. If | 
so, Congress would soon perceive that the rights | 
of persons are ofa higher character than the rights 
of property. It is possible that Congress would 
deem it wise to understand what Marshall and 
Story said as to the relation between the States and 
Federal Government. If so, the path of duty 
would beclear. Congress would dismiss the States 
ito their own sovereignty, within their own 
wits, under a common constitution 
But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] || 
also urged that the treaty of 1783, between Great 
britain aud the United States, recognized prop- | 
erty innegroes. Well, what of the treaty of 1783? | 
It was not made under the Constitution. It was 
made with the States. If, then, there is any recog- 
nition of property in negroes in this treaty, does 
itnot refer to the laws of the domicile from where 
negro was carried? It must be so. It could 
not be otherwise. There was then no Constitu- 
uon of the United States, and was not until five 
years afterwards. But the gentleman says that, | 
when the Constitution wasadopted, the treaty was 
made the supreme law of the land. This is true. | 
But itis also true that the Constitution, and the | 
ws of the United States, as well as the treaty, 
were also made the supreme law of the land. If | 
thereby ** property in negroes’? was recognized, 
by the same reason it is recognized by the Con- 
sitution; and if in the Constitution, then ** prop- 
trly in negroes’’ is as valid in the free States as 
inthe slave States, notwithstanding anything con- 
aiied in the constitutions of the free States. The 
agument of the gentleman goes too far; 1 1akes 
Savery national, Igdestroys the sovereignty of | 
the State, | 
But the gentleman overlooked another and a/|) 
iter treaty, to which I now call his attention. | 
It is the treaty of Ghent, made in 1814. It was | 
made by the authority of the United States, and | 
salso the supreme law of the land. Is the gen-| 
“eman ready to accept its conditions, and carry | 
Outits stipulations? Is he ready to declare that || 
the traffic in slaves—not the African slave traffic, | 
bot the coastwise traffic; but the ‘traffic in| 





Saves” —is irreconcilable with the principles of | 
humanity and justice? Is he desirous to promote | 
‘Sentire abolition? Will he use his best endeav- | 
“'8 to promote so desirable an object? LT imagine | 
hot. Yetthis the treaty of Ghent did. I commend | 
: ‘ie attention of the gentleman, not one, but all | 
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Slavery Question—Mr. VI “ilson. 


| from that source the recognition and protection of 
| slavery. 


But the gentleman at length interposes the opin- 


| ion of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Sir, lL am no assailant of the Supreme Court. 
While it acts within its sphere, as a codrdinate 
department of the Government, its decisions are 


entitled to respect; when it goes beyond and out- 


side its proper and constitutional sphere, then I 
deny its right to control my action or command 
my obedience. The Supreme Court of the *ni- 
ted States may do as other courts have done---as- 
sume to itself dangerous powers and privileges. 
It then becomes an instrument of oppression, and 
not a tribunal of justice. In its late attempt to 
arrogate to itself the powers of Congress, and to 
assume Jegislative authority and the decision of 
political questions, the Supreme Court has not 
commended itself to the confidence of the people 
What the Supreme Court 
has decided is involved in doubt. 
decide, should a case arise, is only too certain. 
That it would decide in favor of the interests and 
yrotection of slavery, is universally conceded. 
When, beyond controversy, sucl “a 


decision 


| should occur, then our duty only becomes the 


more our imperative duty, in every constitutional 
method, to obtain a reversal of such a decision. 
With justice and right upon our side, an appeal 
to the judgmentof the people of the United States 
will not be in vain; and the time may speedily 
come when we shall have supreme judges who 
shall once more adorn the Supreme Court with 
the wisdom of Marshall, the learning of Story, 
and the purity of Jay. 

Then } take it for granted that neither the Con- 
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What it will | 


stitution of the United States nor the treaties with | 


foreign Powers authorize and compel the protec- 
tion of slavery. But, we are informed by the sen- 
atorial resolutions that there is a period when the 
question of slavery may be decided upon in the 
Wesneces. What timeis that? [tis when the 
inhabitants of the Territory form their State con- 
stitution. But what is this privilege worth if sla- 
very is permitted to enter the Territory, and have 


yrotection therein during the territorial condition? 


tisworth nothing. Is it notan admitted fact that 
if slavery is introduced into a Territory, the natu- 
ral and necessary result will be a slave State? Has 
not the character of every State in the Union been 
determined by its condition whilea Territory? But 
if slavery is not only introduced, but protected, 
will not a free State become an impossibility? 
How could slavery be excluded? By what pro- 
cess? It cannot be done. 
social customs, and the population, would all be 
in the interest of slavery. Is it not 


The legislation, the | 


viser to re- | 


strict slavery at once by the sovercign power of | 


Congress? Why extend and protect slavery, and 
then trust to the doubtful experiment of its exclu- 
sion? 
clamation of a member of the English House of 
Commons, when the bill for the exclusion of 
James I]. was pending: 
**7T hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door, 

And keep him there; or let him in, 

To try if we can get him out again?” 


This doctrine of the protection of human sla- 


| very cannot be considered too carefully. [t means 
| that all new States shall be slave States. 


It can 
mean nothing else. Whata grasp at power! It 
reaches at once from the British possessions to 
the Gulf of Mexico. One question remains. Will 
the American people sustain this doctrine? Will 
it meet with their sanction and approval? That 
it is now sustained and approved by the Democ- 
racy of the South, admits of no doubt. That it 
will be the creed of the Democratic party every- 
where, North and South, is certain and unavoid- 


able. Whatever resolutions may be passed im) 
conventions, Legislatures, or States, this doctrine | 
in the Democratic party underlies them all, and | 


will supplant them all. 

Mr. Chairman, I must close. 
of this great question of slavery, | know that 
there are difficulties in the way; influences to be 
dissipated, and prejudices to be overcome. But 
still, it is no longer a question of compromises. 
They cannot any longer prove acceptable. We 
may adjust and readjust; but the wounds inflicted 


¢ eaties of the United States, before he claims || in sectional strife will only reopen to bleed again. 


Sir, let us then be admonished by the ex- | 


In the decision | 
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Ho. or Reps. 
The people wish a final settlement. If slavery is 
right, then is the South right; and all her demands 
should be cheerfully accorded. If slavery is 
wrong, it will go down and perish forever. “Not 
all the obligations of the Constitution, rigidly en- 
forced and strictly obeyed, can perpetuate it. The 
fugitive slave law cannot; the slave representation 
cannot; the Federal Government cannot. No, 
| sir; no one, nor all of these combined, will be suf- 
ficient against the continued inroads of an atlverse 
public sentiment—southern as well as northern 
public sentiment. This ismy opinion. Do you 
ask how is this question to be met? I answer, 
in the Territories, by the sovereign power of Con- 
gress. Inthe States,how? By invasion? no; by 
insurrection? no; by servile war? no; but by the 
solemn act of the people of the slave States, and by 
the act alone. 

In the great struggle now approaching, the Re- 
publican party stands the representative of free- 
dom in the Territories. That it will be faithful 
to its trust,is my conviction, There it will stand— 
immovably stand—-neither to be deterred by threats 
nor awed by menaces. With Mirabeau, the Re- 
publican party»believes that privileges shali have 
an end; the people is eternal. And if successful, 
no matter with whom, it will administer this Gov- 
ernment with all the powers of the Government. 
Would this be a cause for the dissolution of the 
Union? No, sir. What means a dissolution 
of the Union? It means the overthrow of the 
Constitution of the United States, to end in war 
—civil, fratricidal war. It is folly, it is mad- 
ness, to think of secession. I will not contem- 
plate such an issue. I stand this day, and will 
forever stand, for the Union—the Union and the 
Constitution of 1787. 1 know, sir, too well its 
value to throw it aside. 1 know that our safety 
asa people depends upon its preservation. I know 
that froma few feeble States we have, under its 
guidance, grown in strength and increased in 
power, until now we present the noblest structure 
of liberty that has ever blessed mankind. Not 
in all the Governments that now exist, nor yet in 
all that have existed and disappeared since the 
ages passed over the world, can be found its par- 
allel. ‘Then itis our duty, our solemn duty, to 
protect and defend it from all attack; so that the 
millions of freemen who shall come hereafter may, 
in the full enjoyment of all its heightened biess- 
ings and glories, exclaim, as we do to day, ‘ the 
Union, the Union, in any event!” 





Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have 
read, from the Clerk’s desk, the following resolu- 
tions taken from the Washington Union, which I 
have obtained from the Congressional Library. 

‘The Clerk read, as follows: 


 InpriaNa Democratic CLus.—The citizens of Indiana, 
temporarily residing in the city of Washington, have re- 
vived the organization which was in existence during the 
presidential contest of 1856, and which did so much effi- 
cient service for the Democratic cause in that campaign. 

| The reorganization now, is to promote the same general 

|| Objects, and we have no doubt that like good results will 

|| be accomplished. The following is a list of the members: 
* lon. Finley Bigger, president ; Hon. Thomas A. Hen- 

dricks, Chauncey Adams, R. HU. Bigger, Dr. A. G. Brown. 

| ing. John M. Caldwell, R. 8. Davis, Jesse L. Davis, Alex- 
ander Dodge, 8. G. Dodge, John Dowling, F. D. Dowling, 

| Oliver Dutour, Cortez Ewing, Carey Gwinne, Peter IL. 
Hlale, S. R. Howell, Samucl J.Jolnson, Charles T. Jones, 
Daniel Radebaugh, Theodore Read, James H. Robinson, 
Dr. William F. Sherrod, George L. Sites, D. H. Slater, B. 
F. Slocumb, Thomas M. Smith, R. 8. Sproule, George C. 
‘Thateher, W. G. Whittlesey. 

“ The following resolutions on the political questions of 
the day have been adopted by the association : 

‘Resolved, That we cordially indorse and approve the 
President’s inaugural address ; his letter to Protessor Sili- 
man; his annual message to Congress, and lis late spe- 
cial message conccrning Kansas affairs ; and disapprove and 
condemn the assaults whieh have been made upon his Ad- 
ministration touching his Kansas policy, as ill-timed, un- 
wise, and mischievous. 

**Resolved, That, as Indianians and Democrats, we re- 
pudiate the new doctrine, that the submission of a consti 
tution to the direct vote of the people at the ballot-box is 
vital to the admission of a Territory as a State into this 
Union. On the contrary, we contend that Indiana, which 
came into the Union with a constitution not submitted to 
the people, is a State as fully and legally as those few States 
which submitted their constitutions to the people prepar- 

| atory to their admission ; and what we claim for Indiana, 
we are willing to concede to Kansas. 

| ‘Resolved, That while we regret that the constitutional 

| convention which met at Lecompton, and there framed a 

| constitution for Kansas, did not submit that instrument to 

|, a direct vote of the people ; yet, as neither the Constitution 

i! of the United States, the Kansas-Nebraska act, nor the pre 
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cedents in our history as a nation, require such a submis- 
sion 28 @ prerequisite to the admission of new States, it 
would be an unwarrantable assumption of power on the 
part of Congress, and a violation of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, to deny admission to the State of Kansas on this 
ground.”— Washington Union, February 10, 1858. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I would inquire of my col- 
league whether he intends to intimate that Mr. 
Hendricks, whose name is mentioned as subscrib- 
ing to she platform and principles of that organi- 
zation, concurred in the resolutions that have just 
been re ad , 

Mr. WILSON. I did not state that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is ita matter of fact? 

Mr. WILSON. Ihave not any knowledge on 
the subject, more than that I find it in the Wash- 
ington Union. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then you do not assert that 
Mr. Hendricks concurred in the resolutions, or 
any of them? 

Mr. WILSON. I was not present at the meet- 
ing of the club. I take it as I find it in the Dem- 
ocratic official paper, the Washington Union, now 
in the congressional library. I have obtained this 
copy from the congressional files, and caused it 
to be read here, so there may be no denial of its 
truth hereafter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Leask the gentleman further 
if he does not know personally that Mr. Hend- 
ricks did not concur in these resolutions? 

Mr. WILSON. Know from whom? 

Mr. HOLMAN. From any source. 

Mr. WILSON. I know this, that these reso- 
lutions and the proceedings of that meeting have 
stood for two years, and | have never yet heard, 
till now, from any authorized source, that Mr. 
Hendricks repudiated them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to say, as a matter 
of justice to a gentleman occupying a prominent 

sition before the country, that I have reason to 
wheve he did not concur in the sentiments of 
those resolutions. He was temporarily a mem- 
ber of that club; but he did not participate in the 
adoption of those resolutions, 

Mr. WILSON. Then Lask my colleague how 
it happens that Mr. Hendricks has allowed these 
resolutions to remain for two years, and to be 
published in the Democratic official paper of this 
city, and has never yet given to them a public or 
direct denial for himself ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It cannot be fairly inferred, 
from the paper just read, that Mr..Hendricks did 
concur in the passage of the resolutions. It does 
not follow that, because he was a member of the 
club, he was present at the time the resolutions 
were adopted; and Lam authorized to say, from 
my knowledge of the transaction, that he was not 
present, and did not concur in the policy of 
adopting them. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I do not know by what au- 
thority either of my colleagues speak; but I think 
I know as much of Mr. sineddiclie as any gentle- 
man here does. I think, too, that Ll know as much 
of the people of Indiana; and I give itas my opin- 
ion that the people of Indiana care very little now 
whether Mr. Hendricks did or did not concur at 
that time in these resolutions. I speak particu- 
larly of the Democracy of Indiana, It is a matter 
that is wholly unimportant for any practical pur- 
pose, in my judgment. The attempt to revive 
this controversy ts, as lL regard it, out of time and 
out of place. Other and more grave questions 
ecigage our attention now, 

Mr. WILSON. So far as the people of In- 
diana are concerned in regard to Mr. Hendricks’s 
position, that remains to be determined on the 
second Tuesday of October next. 1 beg leave to 
state that | entirely differ with my colleague [Mr. 
Nip ack] as to the unimportance of this matter, I 
think that it will, perhaps, have some effect on 
the action of the people of Indiana, as it will en- 
able them to understand what was the position of 
Mr. Hendricks in regard to the Lecompton ques- 
tion. I think it somewhat strange that Mr. Hen- 
dricks, who, it is said, was a member of that In- 
diana Democratic club, and who, it is alleged, did 
not concur in these resolutions, did not come for- 
ward and at once and immediately denounce and 
disclaim them. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 


I can say with a great deal 


of confidence, from the knowledge that I have of 


Mr. Hendricks, that neither as a member of that 
club, nor m any other position, before or since, 


fact. 
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has he expressed any opinion adverse to the pol- 
icy of submitting constitutions to a direct vote of 
the people to be affected, either in the instance of 
Kansas or any other Territory. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I have only this to say in 
addition, that we of Indiana, especially the Dem- 
ocratic portion of us, feel a great deal more inter- 
est at this time in what is going on at the Charles- 
ton convention, and as to what may happen 


between this and the presidential election, than | 
Stull, if || 


we do in what happened two years ago. 
any gentleman, either on the Republican or Dem- 
ocratic side, can make anything out of these res- 
olutions, he is welcome, It is fair game; but I 
think the gentleman will not make much out of 
his production of them to-day. 
an obsolete matter; but I can understand~why my 
colleague from the eighth district of Indiana has 
brought this matter into his speech. It belongs, 


however, as effectually to the past, with us, as | 


does what occurred ten years ago. 

Mr. WILSON. Lunderstand that the objection 
to Senator DovGLas among his own party is due 
to the fact that, in the Senate of the United States, 
he attacked the Lecompton constitution, as recom- 
mended by the President of the United States. 
His position on that question has virtually ex- 
pelled him from the Democratic party, and has 
caused kim to be considered a rebel. Now, sir, 
these resolutions especially condemn and denounce 
the assaults made - all parties on the policy of 
the Administration in regard to the Kansas affair. 
I ask, was not thatadirect assault, on the part of 
the Indiana Democratic club, on Senator Dove- 
Las, and on his policy during the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress ? 

Mr. NIBLACK. This isa family matter on 
the Democratic side, and we propose to settle it in 
our own way among ourselves, and, I was about 
to say, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States; but it might be more appropriate 
to say, the Charleston convention. 
which gentlemen on the other side may choose to 
make will neither assist nor retard us. 

Mr. WILSON. 
the Constitution of the United States, as claimed 
by the southern Democracy to have been decided 
in the Dred Scott case, you ought not to attempt 
to place your party on the ee ee 
which is read one way at the North and another 
at the South—which has two faces. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Iam not a delegate to the 
Charleston convention. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The object of my colleague 
[Mr. Witson] in dragging this matter before the 
public is manifest. Mr. Hendricks is the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic party of Indiana for Gov- 
ernor of the State; and the gentleman cannot show 
a single act or expression of his in hostility to the 


Democratic policy of that State, which is in favor | 


of enabling the people of the Territories to estab- 


lish their own institutions by such an expression || 
of sentiment as may clearly indicate the popular || 


will. 


Mr. WILSON, I think I have just shown the 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union upon the tariff bill— 


Mr. MAYNARD said: 
Mr. Cuainman: I did not intend to participate 


in this discussion to-day, and I should not have 


done so but for what | conceive to be the unwar- 
fanted admission that fell from the lips of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio,{Mr. Suerman.] He concedes, 


| as Lunderstood him—and I should be very happy 
u- 


to know that I misunderstood him—that the 


ties imposed and collected on imported goods are, | 


in all cases, and as matter of course, paid by the 
consumer, and thus are a tax on the people. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I said that that was the 
necessary effect. I said ouneneery that duties on 
imports might be so imposed as to be burdensome, 
and might be so imposed as to do no practical 


| Injury to anybody. 


follows that the duties imposed | 


| or they may not, according to the 


| You may make the duties so high as that 


It is certainly | 
| the honor to represent in part forms 


| that sum between two and three million 


Speeches 


Well, if you pay atterition to || 
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Mr. MAYNARD. I do not understand tha: : 
‘ y a tariff 5) 
necessarily as a tax upon the people, Ty 


! They may 


Manner j, 
which they are regulated. ~~ i 


Mr. SHERMAN. That may be ver 


y tru 


‘ ’ t noth) 
will be imported, and consequently nothine 
- »b 


by the people. But if any of the articles tha: 

duty are imported, as a matter of course th. plty 
is to be paid by the people who buy the ones. 
That is my idea. P =— 

Mr. MAYNARD. IfI understood the ntl 

man correctly, the amount of duties col); sel ow F 
der the present tariff is something over fifty yyI. 
lion dollars per annum. The State which [} eal 


“<q é 


7 7 ’ in he r poy 
ulation, as shown in the Federal r presentat 

of the House, about one twenty-third part of t} 
entire country. If the gentleman’s suppositj 


= > m 
is correct, then the people of my State 


pay of 
| annually 
—an amount of money which, I venture to say 
would startle them if they could be made awan, 
of their having to pay it, either directly oy jpg. 
rectly. They certainly do not suspect it, ldo 
not believe it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We import $412,000.09 
worth of foreign goods. We pay the freight and 
profits, so that they cost us $450,000,000, [ sy». 
pose the people of Tennessee use their share of 
these goods. No doubt they do; and,as a mat 


\ 


ter of course, they pay their relative portion of 


t 


the duty and charges. How would the gentle- 
man avoid this? 

Mr. MAYNARD. If the gentleman satisfied 
me that his view of the subject was correct, | evr- 
tainly should be opposed to the whole system of 
tariffs on imports, and would vote against it f) 
beginning toend. It seems to me that his doc- 
trine is the old free-trade and Democratic theory 
which the advocates of the tariff have had to con- 
tend against ever since the subject was discussed 
as a political question. I regret that it should 
ever have become a subject of discussion betw: 
pelitical parties, or that it should ever have | 
a question at issue before the people, on which 
parties, either sectional or otherwise, should ! 
divided. It is an industrial and economical ques- 
tion, and one in which, it seems to me, the peo 
of the country, from one end to the other, ar 
equally interested. 

The theory is, in brief, as I understand it, that 
when an article of foreign merchandise is in- 
ported and duty imposed on it, the duty follows 
it; enters into the price through whatsoever hands 
it passes, until it comes to the consumer, and ts 
ultimately paid by him. In other words, that 
price depends upon cost; and not, as is often said 
and by many persons er upon the rela- 
tion of supply and demand. ‘The unsoundness of 
this theory is, to my mind, very obvious. In- 
ports are but items in the general charges upon 
merchandise between the producer and the con- 
sumer, as much so as freights, commissions, OF 
insurance—no more, no less—and follow the same 
commercial laws; and whether these charges are 
paid by the producer or by the consumer, oF 
partly by both, depends, I take it, upon wh ther 


the one 1s compelled to sell, or the other com- 


pelled to buy, or the traffic is mutually desirab! 
and beneficial. If the producer is compelled to 
seek a foreign market, he must pay the expens’ 
of getting his products there, and must incur all 
intermediate charges. If, Of the other hand, th 
consumer is compelled to go into a foreign mar 
net to buy, he must bear the expense and the 
intermediate charges. ss 
Not having prepared any special speech for the 
occasion, I shall use such simple and home'y 
illustrations as occur to me. My immediate con- 
stituents are employed, to a great extent, In the 
production of wheat, for a portion of which the ; 
are obliged to seek a market abroad. Phey x , 
it in the State of Georgia; they send it to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; to Richmond, V irginia " 
Baltimore, and to the city of New York. When 


° . . arta. they 
they take their grain to these various marts, they 


sell it for the market price, wholly a = 
the cost of transportation, or of any charge a 
insurance, sackage, or anything else. The _ 
price for the time being is all they receive. *° 
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.is to be deducted whatever may have been 
ded in getting to the market, and the rest 
nut into their own pockets. In this instance 
sift obviously falls upon the producer who 

. and pot upon the consumer who buys. 

1. SHERMAN. If the gentleman will allow 

.. | will give an illustration right in point. A 

~ egos to Paris and buys hima coat for which 

nays twenty dollars, that being the market 
of the article in Paris. If he had purchased 
same article of a merchant in New York, who 

j imported itand paid the duty upon it,the price 

uld have been thirty dollars. Does not the gen- 

man see that if he had purchased his coatin New 

York it would have been he, the consumer, who 

id the duty? That is an illustration precisely 


‘ 


u 


) point. 
“Mr. MAYNARD. Iam glad the gentleman has 
+ the case of the coat. | will answer him, and 
wswer him in such a way as will satisfy him, I 
chink, before [take my seat. [have met with simi- 
yy ijustrations of the same idea. A gentleman 
fr m South Carolina once gave me such an illus- 


traulon. 


He purchased a costly shot-gun some- | 


where in England, brought it to this country, and || 
paid a duty upon itof forty or fifty dollars. **Who | 


paid the duty ?”’ was his question—the same pro- 


pounded by the gentleman from Ohio in relation || 


iy the coat. Doubtless he paid it. For, if gentle- 


men go abroad to buy coats and shot-guns, they | 


must bear the expenses of going and returning, 
duties included. 
To iliustrate still further my position, take the 


article of sugar. Let us suppose a tax of one cent | 


per pound, specific duty, is imposed in an Amer- 
ican port, as provided by the fifth section of this bill: 


that, according to the gentleman’s idea, is paid 


by the lady who uses it in her tea and coffee. Be- 
fore the sugar comes to this country, or leaves 
the port of Havana, it is subjected to a tax in the 
shape of an export duty of one cent per pound; 
that also, like the import duty, would upon the 
same principle form a part of the price, and be 
paid by the American lady who uses it in her 
morning coffee and her evening tea. If that be so, 
our consumer pays not only the import tariff we 
impose for the support of our Government, but 
also the export tariff imposed by the Spanish au- 
thorities for the support of their Government. It 


isaconclusion to which the gentleman’s theory | 


obliges him to come; he cannot escape it. If I 
believed in his theory, then, instead of raising the 
revenue by import duties, | would impose export 
duties; Instead of imposing dutics upon tea, sugar, 
dry goods, and iron imported, | would impose 
them upon tobacco, rice, and cotton exported, to 
be collected from the foreign consumer, and thus 
support our Government through our cotton fields 
aud tobacco and rice plantations. 
fact, looking at the actual operations of trade? 

| see before me a gentleman [Mr. Mitison] by 
wiom Lam honored with close attention to these 
desultory remarks; who, although he may not 
believe much in the argument, yet will appreciate 
the illustration lam about to use. 
States engaged in the production and manufacture 
of tobacco have, in various ways, attempted to 
reduce the tariff upon it in the countries of Eu- 
rope Where our tobacco is sent for sale and con- 
sumption. Resolutions to that effect have, if I 
mistake not, been passed by some of the south- 
eri commercial conventions. And the action of 
the General Government has been invoked to the 
same end. At the very last session of Congress, 
& Series of joint resolutions was passed ‘in rela- 
tion to the tobacco trade of the United States with 
loreign nations;’? one of which is so much in 
point that L beg to quote it: 
_“ Resolved, That diplomatic negotiations with England, 
France, Spain, and Austria, as well as with China and Ja- 
pan, ought to be commenced, as soon as practicable, by the 


But how is the | 


The several | 


| of foreign duties. 
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duty be levied or not? If it is paid there, it cer- 
tainly does not fall as a charge upon us. What 
matters it whether the tax be ten, one hundred, 
five hundred, or one thousand per cent.? Yet, 
sir, our tobacco producers and manufacturers un- 
derstand it very differently. Hence their efforts 
in Congress and out of it to procure a reduction 
If they succeed, they under- 
stand very well that it will inure to their benefit, 
notwithstanding the theory of the gentleman from 
Ohio. They know well enough that the foreign 
duty is a burden upon them. ' 
Mr. JENKINS. The reason why the tobacco 
growers desire that the tariff shall be reduced in 
foreign countries is, that it will have the effect of 
diminishing the price, and thereby increase the 
number of consumers, and the amount consumed. 
Now, in some of the countries in Europe the duty 
is fixed as high as five hundred per cent.—five 
times the price of the article here. Then, if the 
gentleman’s theory be true that the producer pays 
the tax in such an instance, the producer would 
be compelled to pay four or five dollars for every 
dollar’s worth of tobacco thus sent abroad. 


Mr.MAYNARD. That does notfollow by any 


means. The principle l am illustrating does not 
lead to such a result. I will restate it—let my 
friend understand me: if the producer is com- 
pelled to go abroad to seek a market, he can only 
get what his produce will bring in that market. 
He must bear the entire charge of getting it there. 
Of course, if he cannot sell it for enough to pay 
his expense, he will not seek that market. But 
where the consumer is compelled to go abroad to 
buy, he must then pay the expense of transport- 
ation from the place where he purchases to the 
place of consumption, and he must incur all in- 
termediate charges. ‘That is the principle which 
I have enunciated, and am endeavoring to estab- 
lish as the correct hypothesis, applicable toevery 
department of trade, and susceptible of a great 
variety of illustrations. Take, for example, an 
article which we do not produce, but which the 
habits of our people render a prime necessity— 
the article of coffee. It can only be obtained by 
going to Brazil, to the East Indies, or to some 
of the various other countries where it is raised. 
We must go there to buy it, and of course must 
pay all intermediate charges and expenses of 


bringing it here and putting it in the hands of the | 


consumer, the duty included, if duties are im- 
posed upon it, as well export as import duties. 
A recognition of this principle induced Mr. Bu- 
chanan, in his message at the last session of Con- 
gress, to use the following language: 

** | regret tostate thatthe Governinent of Brazil still con- 
tinues to levy an export duty of about eleven per cent. on 
coffee, notwithstanding this article is admitted free from 
duty in the United States. This is a heavy charge upon 
the consumers of coffee in our country, as we purchase 
half of the entire surplus crop of that article raised in 
Brazil.’? 


So of tobacco. If the foreign consumer were 


| obliged to have it either from physical or habitual 
| necessity, and he came to this country to buy it, 


of course he would have to pay the intermediate 


| charges, including the duty to his own Govern- | 


Government of the United States, with a view of obtaining || 


a modification of the existing systems of revenue and tax 
ation of those nations in respect to American tobacco ; and 
or this purpose instructions ought to be given to our for- 
st Ministers, consuls, and commercial agents in those 
hations, by the Executive of the United States, to use all 
their constitutional and legitimate functions in producing 
80 desirable a result.”? 

Such are some of the efforts of the American 
tobacco growers to obtain free trade in this arti- 
cle with other countries. Why is this? If the 
“iropean tobacco consumer pays the duty, what 
‘uatters it to the American producer whether the 





ment; but if the American producer be compelled 
to take his tobacco abroad to sell, then he pays 
the intermediate expense, whatever itis. If, as 


is contended, the foreign tax on the importation of 


tobacco comes off the consumer, and not off of the 
producer, then why do our tobacco growers in 
this country desire foreign Governments toabolish 
or modify that tax? 

Mr. JENKINS. I will answer the gentleman 
from Tennessee. It is because the reduction or 
abolition of the foreign tax on the importation of 
tobacco would increase the number of consumers. 
Now, let me ask the gentleman a question. He 
says that the tax does not come off the consumer 
eventually, but off the producer. If that were 
true, remembering that there is in some foreign 


countries a tax of twelve hundred per cent. on the | 


importation of tobacco—or, in other words, a tax 
of twelve times the price of the tobacco here— 
then, from every dollar’s worth of tobacco that 
the American producer took abroad, he would 
lose twelve dollars. 


Mr. MAYNARD. 


I will answer the gentle- 


| 


| man’s question. I have not said that the duty | 
falls, invariably and of course, upon thg producer. || 
On the other hand, I have endeavored to explain || taxation upon the consumer, because the pro- 


| 
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under what conditions it falls upon the consumer. 
1 will not repeat. In the case put by him, either 
one of two things would happen. The duty 
would operate as a prohibition of trade, unless 
tobacco were an article of necessary consumption, 
in which case,as I have said, the duty would fall 
upon the consumer. I will putacase which will 
make the principle obvious to the gentleman. In 
the county of Amherst, in hisown State, tobacco 
is raised which is sold and manufactured at Lynch- 
burg. My coustituent also raises tobacco upon the 
fertile banks of some of our streams,and may take 
it to Lynchburg for sale and manufacture. The 
one carries his produce five or ten miles to market, 
and the other three or four hundred miles. The 
gentleman will understand who pays the cost of 
transportation, and whether that has any influence 
upon the price which they respectively receive. 
The Lynchburg merchant pays according to qual- 
ity and the state of the general market, without re- 
spect to the distance and cost of transportation. 
That the producer must look to. Inctances from 
the actual trade of the country can be multiplied 
indefinitely, and to the same point. Let me in- 
vite the attention of the gentlemen who differ from 
me to some of the provisions of the bill now under 
consideration. By the tenth section, the following 
duties are proposed: 

**On beef and pork, one cent per pound; on hams and 
bacon, two cents per pound; on cheese, four cents per 
pound ; on wheat, twenty cents per bushel ; on butter, four 
cents per pound; on lard, two cents per pound ; on rye and 
barley, fifteen cents per bushel; on Lndian corn or maize, 
ten cents per bushel; on oats, ten cents per bushel; on 
potatoes, ten cents per bushel.”’ 

Does any one suppose for a moment that the 
price of these several articles will be thereby in- 
creased to the consumer? Would potatoes rise 
in market because imported from Lreland and pay- 
ing duty ten cents a bushel? Would a cargo of 
wheat, shipped from the Baltic, command a bet- 
ter price because it had been subjected to a tariff 
of twenty cents a bushel? The importer of West- 
phalia hams and Stilton cheese must pay these 
duties out of his own pocket, and then sell in the 
market in competition with our own farmers and 
dairy men. 

In the case of the coat and the shot-gun referred 
to, the importer would be his own consumer, 
uniting both characters in the same individual. 
And herein lies concealed the sophism. If one 
should buy a coat in Paris, and bring it to New 
York to sell, he would sell it for no more than 
the market price there, whatever it might be, 
without regard to the original cost, the duty, or 
profit. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Suppose there was no duty 
on coats imported into the country: the merehant 
would goto edge buy coats for twenty dollars; 
he would sell them ata profit. If he brought them 
here, and they paid a duty, then, as a matter of 
course, the man who purchased them would, be- 
side paying a profit, also have to pay the duty. 
I look upon a duty in a tariff bill as a mode of 
taxation, the most convenient mode, and as a 
mode which incidentally protects American in- 
dustry. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. One minute. I differ 
somewhat from the ight in which the gentleman 
from Ohio views this matter. Take, for instance, 
Louisiana sugar. Suppose the article worth ten 
cents a pound, Louisiana, the producer, wants 
to exclude the Cuban sugar; to have a duty 
placed upon it, in order to let the Louisiana pro- 
ducer have the control of the market. I deny 
that a specific duty of five cents on the Cuban 
sugar will increase the price to fifteen cents to 
the American consumer. How will it operate 
practically? It will either increase the Guban 
sugar, by making the price so high that it cannot 
be introduced to our market, or the Cuban pro- 
ducer will be obliged to reduce the price of his 
sugar to ten cents, paying the duty, in order to 
sell in our markets. How does it affect the Amer- 
ican consumer? He has the sugar at the market 


price. Notwithstanding the five cents duty, the 
Cuban producer is obliged to sell at the market 
price. rary cent of the duty you pay on tea 


and coffee, and such urticles, amounts to a tax 
upon the consumer, because we raise none of these 
articles in this country. We have nothing to 
compete with them. The duty acts as a direct 
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ducer has control of the market; but on articles 
of cotton, or of iron, or copper, or lead, anything, 


indeed, that we can produce at home, the effect of 


an imposition of duty 1s to compel the foreign | 


ywroducer to pay duty himself, in order to afford | 


iim a chance of selling in our market. 


It builds | 


up a home competition, and « nables the article to | 


be supplied at a lower price than it could be im- 
ported for. I deny, therefore, that the consumer 
pays the duty which you lay upon foreign fabrics 


where there 1s any home article which enters into | 


competition with them. 

Mr. MILLSON interposed some remarks which 
were not heard by the reporter. 

Mr. MAYNARD. In my observations on the 
tariff, and the financial questions growing out of 
it, I have long since become satisfied of one thing, 


which, no doubt, my friend from Virginia has | 


not failed to notice; that is, if you will adopta 
preconceived theory, and go into the world of 
facts, select such as you choose, and ignore all 
others, you can, by what will appear a plausible 
system of deduction, establish almost anything re- 
quired by that theory; just as religionists sus- 
tain themselves by proofs from Holy Writ, how- 
ever diverse their creeds, 

But to recur to the problem of the coats. The 
question resolves itself, as | conceive, into this: 
whether we are obliged to go to Paris for coats 


or not. If we are, of course we must pay what 


they choose to charge us, and bear our own ex- | 


If we are not, and they are obliged to 
send coats here to sell, and look to this as a mar- 
ket, then, of course, they can getonly what they 


penses, 


are worth in this market, and they must pay the | 


expense of bringing them to us. 


The President, in his second annual message, | 


congratulated the agriculturists of the country 
upon the fact that the Government of Brazil had 
reduced the imposts upon flour exported to that 
country. He uses the following language: 

* A large quantity of American flour is consumed in Bra- 
zil; whilst more than treble the amount in value of Brazil 
ian coffee is consumed inthe United States. Whilst this is 
the case, a heavy duty has been levied, until very recently, 
upon the importation of American flour into Brazil. Tam 
gratified, however, to be able to inform you thatin Sep 
tember last this has been reduced from 81 32 to about forty 
nine cents per barrel, and the duties on other articles of 
our production have been diminished in nearly the same 
proportion.”? 

if the true theory be that the tariff invariably, 
and in every instance, enhances the market price, 
and constitutes a tax which falls inevitably upon 
the consumer, Why is ita matter of any import- 
anee to us whether Brazil reduces her tariff, or 
whether And yet, every ex- 
porter of flour knows that the tariff which he pays 
at Rio Janeiro is a tax imposed upon him for the 
privilege of taking his flour into that market to 
sell. ‘There is no doubt of it. 
ence, and thatinstinctive commonsense thatcomes 
home to the business and bosom of every man, 
alike teach him that so far from its being a burden 
imposed upon the people who consume his flour, 
itis a tax which he pays as an importer for the 
privilege of selling his products to them. Hence 


she Increases it? 
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cause itis cheap. This is very poor economy, 
= as well as private. If, by free trade, or a 
sadly adjusted system of tariffs, you enable the 
foreign manufacturer to force upon your market 
goods which the people have no necessity for, and 
thus take their money out of the country, you 
make them that much poorer. 
two hats who wants but one, he is just one 
hat the poorer; so, too, of him who drinks two 
bottles of wine when one would be more than suf- 
ficient. And it makes no difference whether half 
the price of them goes into the coffers of the Gov- 
ernment, or the whole of itinto the pockets of the 
seller. The people of the country at large under- 
stand this principle, and will act upon it, unless, 
by the adoption of an unwise commercial policy, 
they are stimulated to overtrading. 

Mr. JENKINS. My friend isall wrong. The 
policy I suggest to you, according to the logical 
conclusion from your own argument, would pre- 
vent a man from buying as many hats as he oth- 
erwise would. 

Mr. MAYNARD. But you assume a princi- 
ple, that to reduce the duty increases the con- 
sumption. This can only be by stimulating the 
people to over trade; or, in the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, to buy what they do not want merely 
because it is cheap. 

Mr. JENKINS. 
the true policy of the Government if your hypoth- 
esis 18S correct. 

Mr. COVODE. As I discover that gentlemen 
have run off into fine-spun theories a little beyond 


For if he buys | 


| with each other. 
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upon the people. I was simply intending to ent, 
my dissent from that doctrine; and in so doine i 
have attempted to enunciate the principle whic} 
I think crystallizes, so to speak, all the facts Se t] 
case, and makes them consistent and h x 


armonious 
I have already stated the rin- 


ciple more than once, and will ‘not repeat it, | 
was referring, when interrupted, to the unerrine 
instincts of commerce, to illustrate and demon 
strate it. Let mecite another instance for the same 
yurpose. I refer to the well known sentiment of 
sritish statesmen. Why is it that the people of 


_ England are so strongly in favor of the free trad: 


tariff of 1846? Why wasit that Earl Grey, in} 
recent speech in the House of Lords, on the rp. 


system? Why was it that such sums of mon, y 
were subscribed in that country for the { 


; ra UTpOSe 
of abrogating our tariff of 1842, and enac 


ung the 
iis 


form bill, took occasion to inveigh against our sys. 


‘ 


| tem of protective duties—hea representative ofthat 
large producing and manufacturing people? Let 


me quote a passage from this remarkable speech 
The noble lord, in alarm at the course of public 


| events in this country, under our system of goy. 
- = 


ernment, alludes to ** the coarseness and yu! 


gar. 


| ity, the scenes of actual violence which occur, and 


I was saying what would be || 


my comprehension, U desire to bring them back || 


to a practical view of this question. I readily see 
how the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SHerman] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. May- 
NARD] can both be right. The question depends 
altogether whether the article they speak of is 
produced in this country or not. If it 1s not pro- 


duced in this country, and cannot be, then a duty | 


levied upon that article may be considered a tax. 
But, on the other hand, if the article can be pro- 
duced in this country, my experience has lois 
that it will not be a tax for any considerable length 
of time. Look at the article of cut nails. We 


find that they are manufactured and sold in this || 


country ata price below the duty imposed upon 
the foreign article. The same is true of Ameri- 


/ can sheeting. They are sold at a price below the 


duty imposed upon the same article. 

[t appears, then, thatit is necessary, in order to 
bring about this home competition, to give pro- 
tection for a time to induce the people to embark 
in the manufacture of that particular article. The 
same rule would apply to sugars. I admit that, 


|| for the first year, a duty imposed upon sugar 
| would be a tax upon the consumer; but, if a tax 


Practical experi- | 


the gratification of the President thatourcommerce | 


has been even parually relieved from it. 


Mr. JENKINS asked a question, which was | 


entirely inaudible to the reporter. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I think so. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then all I have to say is, that 
not only should political economists be obliged to 


the gentleman for the discovery of such a princi- | 


ple, but the country ought to be obliged to him 
also. If that be true, it would be policy, even if 
we had no public lands, and no other source of 
sufficient revenue to carry on the Federal Gov- 


ernment, and it would do the country no harm to | 


collect forty or fifty million dollars in that way, | 


if it does not come out of the consumers of this | 
country, but out of foreigners. If your principle | 


is true, | say still further, it would ‘be true policy 
to collect vastly more revenue than the Govern- 
ment requires for public expenses, and apply itto 
the endowment of colleges or any other public 
surpose for the improvement of the country. 
Mr. MAYNARD. I am surprised that the 
gentleman, coming as he does alnfost from the 
very shades of Monticello, has forgotten one of 
the everyday homely maxims of Mr. Jefferson, 


never to buy what you do not want simply be- || use his language, as a necessary effect, a tax 


is necessary to induce Americans to go into the 
production of sugar, its imposition, I have no 
doubt, would be sufficient to reduce the price as 
low as we could get it from abroad. 


Now, a word as to the coat business. The gen- | 
tleman from Ohio says that if you pay twenty | 


dollars for a coat 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 





know when we shall be through. I have been 
sitting here in the hope of saying a few words 
after the gentleman from Tennessee is through; 
but I am afraid he never will be done, and I must 
object to these interruptions unless | am to make 
a speech also inside of his time. 

Mr. COVODE. I have but a word more to 
say. There is one thing which both gentlemen 


have lost sight of, and that is the surplus products | 
_of foreign countries. 


England and France may 
have more products of a particular class than they 
require for home consumption, and they send the 
surplus to be sold to us ata price below that which 
itcommands at home. Now, it is this surplus 
product of foreign countries which has caused 
so much embarrassment to American manufac- 
turers 

Mr. MAYNARD. Purposely have I refrained 
from referring to the indirect and incidental oper- 
ation of the tariff in fostering and sustaining 
manufactures at home. 


seemed to me, by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, that a duty imposed is, to 


I was addressing myself | 
specifically to the assumption hastily made, asit | 


If we are | 
to have speeches made within speeches, I do not | 





the total absence of all attempts to promote the 
welfare of the nation by enlightened legislation,” 
which, according to his statement, characterize 
the American Congress: 


‘Let me point outto your lordships just one remarkable 
contrast between Congress and the British Parliament. [p 
Parliament, to which so much objection is made as not be- 
ing sufficiently popular, public opinion, aided by the efforts 
of enlightened, educated men, has been strong enough to 
enforce the application of sound political science in ouy 
financial and commercial legislation. It has swept away 
all protection, and has placed our revenue laws on a sys 
tem which is admitted to be, on the whole, wise and just. 
But while public opinion has been able to do this in Eng 
land, contrary to the wishes, and contrary to the supposed 
interests of that landed aristocracy which is said to possess 
undue power in Parliament, and to abuse it for the oppres 
sion of the nation, Congress, on the contrary, has niain- 
tained the narrowest system of exploded protection ; and at 
this moment the revenue laws of the United States are of 
such a character that no man who has the slightest preten 
sion to a knowledge of the subject can doubt that they im- 


| pose a great and neediess burden on the mass of the com- 


munity for the bencfit of the tew.”’ 


Why all this criticism upon our revenue sys- 


'tem? Why this solicitude, on the part of one of 


| few??? 


) hues come. 





the proudest representatives of the British aris- 
tocracy, lest **the masses of the community” in 
this country should suffer ‘for the benefit of th: 
Secause it is perfectly well understood 
out of whose pockets a large portion of our reve- 
Englishmen Soca that when 
they send their wares and merchandise to differ- 
ent parts of the world to find purchasers, they 
must pay the expense of getting them to market, 
and bear all the burdens interposed between them 
and the buyer. Nobody understands it better 
than they do; and hence it is that England has 
interested herself in the cause of American fi 
trade. She is the most sagacious of Governments, 
the most jealous and watchful of her own inter- 
ests. It is very certain that while she is the seller 
and we are the buyer, the free trade which sh 
counsels as the seller would not be good policy 
for us as the buyer. It is surprising that the fa- 
miliar legal principle, that the same party cannot, 
as agent, be both buyer and seller, because rep- 
resenting antagonistic and diverse interests, has 
not suggested itself, and does not suggest 1tse'!, 
to everybody in this connection. It is sail to bi 
right to learn from our enemies, but I have never 
supposed it was wise to take their advice. 

One thought more, and I will conclude what I 
have to say. I believe that practical free trade has 
very few advocates in this country. We_ had 2 
tree trade report made by a special committee 1 
the last Congress, involving a system of raising 
revenue for the purpose of carrying on the Gov- 
ernment. The plan recommended by the repor! 
was, in brief, that the amount necessary to carry 
on the Government should be ascertaired, and 
should be divided, pro rata, between the sever® 
States; each State being required to raise and 
pay over annually into the national exchequer I's 
proportional part, according to the ratio ot Fed- 
eral representation. This would require, at 
yresent rate of public expenditures, the State . 
iniensel for instance, to raise annually, for the 
support of the Federal Government, betwee 
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«3,000,000 and $4,000,000. That report was print- 
ac we have heard nothing of it since. I would 
to know of any gentleman on the floor, of | 
shade of political sentiment, how long he 
ks this Government would last under that 
mode of administration? In the first place, how 
would the States be compelled to pay? What pre- 
ot would issue to collect the revenue? How 
\py States, do you suppose, would, sua sponte, 
-arylarly collect and pay over? How many de- 
faulting States would there be throughout the 
«ountry? From the days of Washington, of Jef- 
forson, of Madison, of Monroe, and of the second 
\dams, all of whom, at some time during their 
-egpective administrations, and some of them more 
shan once, recommended the tariff policy, for pro- | 
wetion as Well as for revenue, in opposition to 
free trade; from the time of General Jackson, who 
was in favor of a ** judicious tariff;’’ and of Mr. 
Clay, the father of his American system—a sys- 
tem of domestic policy which I have never been 
able sufficiently to admire; for the longer and more 
attentively 1 have studied it by the light of sub- 
sequent events,and by the more recent history of 
the country, the more I am amazed at the pro- | 
found sagacity and forethought of that distin- 
uished statesman; from his ume, and from the 
ume when Mr. Polk wrote the celebrated Kane 
etter, Which, according to the history of the times, 
induced the people of Pennsylvania, in 1844, to go || 
for “ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842,’’ down 
to Mr. Buchanan, I do not know of any promi- 
nent public man connected with the administra- | 
tion of the Government, who has proposed any 
other mode of raising our chief revenues than by 
a system of tariffs on imported goods. It has been 
an important question, and, unfortunately, much 
vexed by political parties, whether our system of 
duties should be so arranged as to foster and pro- 
tect our own manufacturing interests. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, it should 
be; and I will state, in a few words, the principle 
by which I think we ought to be governed in 
adjusting it. 

It is our interest most clearly—I think it is the 
interest of mankind—that the raw material which 
can be useful only in amanufactured state should 
be manufactured as near as possible to the place 
where itis produced. For example: I would have | 
the cotton manufactured as near as possible to 
the house where it is ginned. I would spin and 
weave the wool as near as possible to the fold 
where the sheep are sheared. I would forge the 
bars of iron, and hammer them into their most 
attenuated and costly forms, as near as possible to 
the mine whence the ore is originally dug. That 
isa policy so obvious that it does not require the 
authority even of General Jackson to commend 
it to the wisdom and good sense of every Amer- 
can citizen, no matter what may be his political 
predilections. But his reasoning upon this sub- 
ject is so satiSfactory to my own mind, that I will 
venture to invite the attention of the country to 
i. Ina letter written from this city, in 1824, to 
Dr. Coleman, of Warrenton, North Carolina, he 
uses this argument: . 


iV 


“Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and inde- 
pendenee. That same Providence has blessed us with the 
weans of national independence and national defense. If 
We omit or refuse to ase the gifts which He has extended 
tous, We deserve not the continuation of His blessing. He 
has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals— | 
with lead, iron, and copper; and given us a climate and soil 
lor the growing of hemp and wool. ‘These being the great | 
materials of our national defense, they ought to have ex- 
tended to them adequate and fair protection; that our man- 
lacturers and laborers may be placed ina tair competition 
With those of Europe, and that we may have within our 
coulltry a supply of thuse leading and important articles so || 
essential in war. 

“Twill ask wiat is the real situation of the agriculturist ? 
Where has the American farmer a market tor his surplus 
produce - Except for cotton, he has neither a foreign nora || 
home market. Does not this clearly prove, when there is || 
hO market either at home or abroad, that there is too much | 
labor employed in agriculture? Common sense at once | 
points Outthe remedy. Take from agriculture in the United || 
“tates six hundred thousand men, women, and children, 
and you will at once give amarket for more breadstuifs 
than all Europe now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have | 
bee n too long subject to the policy of British merchants. 
Itistime we should become a little more Americanized, 
and instead of feeding paupers and laborers of England, 
feed our own; or else in a short time, by continuing our | 
present policy, we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves. It | 
's, therefore, my opinion that a careful and judicious tariff || 
‘smuch wanted to pay our national debt, and to afford us |! 
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the means of defense within ourselves on which the safety 
of our country and liberty depends; and last, though not 
lerst, give a proper distribution to our labor, which must 
prove beneticial to the happiness, independence, and wealth 
of the community.” 

Hence | would extend protection to those man- | 
ufactures, and those only, which work up our 
own raw material—such as cotton, flax, wool, 
iron, lead, and copper. This policy benefits alike 
the agriculturist and the miner engaged in pro- 
ducing this raw material, and also the manufac- 
turer and his operatives. 

I listened with a great deal of attention to the 
very well considered speech of the gentleman rep- 
resenting the Boston district of Massachusctts, 
{Mr. Rice,] upon the present tariff bill. If I un- 
derstood him correctly at the time—and my sub- 
sequent perusal of his speech has but confirmed 
the impression—when commenting upon the pro- 
posed duty on the lower grades of wool, his ar- 
gument was this: that these grades of wool are 
not produced in this country; that they cannot, | 
therefore, come into competition with the wool 
grown by our farmers, and should for this reason | 
be placed upon the free list. Now, if the fact be as | 
I understood him to state—and I know nothing 
in reference to it, exceptas stated by him—it does 
not occur to me that itis wisdom or sound policy 
to protect the manufacturer of these wools by 
such an exemption. If we, in this country, pro- 
duce only the finer grades of wool, let our man- | 
ufacturers confine their operations to them. At 


i least, I would extend protection only to that | 


branch of woolen manufacture which employs the | 
wool of our own farmer. Let those who manufac- 
ture the foreign wools, take their chance in com- 
petition with foreign manufacturers. 
Mr. RICE. The statement I made—with the 


| gentleman’s permission—was, that the wools im- 


ported into this country were to a considerable 
extentaclass which did not come into competition 
with American woolsat all; but, by being used in | 
combination with the fincr wools grown in this | 


| country, enlarged the scope of the wool manufac- | 


turer, and by so doing produced a greater demand 
for the domestic wools. We consume all the 


| wool grown in this country, and go considerably 


beyond. 
Mr. MAYNARD. If such be the fact, I mis- 


apprehended that part of the gentleman’s argu- 


| ment, and of course the illustration does not an- 


swer the purpose for which I intended it. How 
the fact is, of course, the gentleman ought to be | 
much better informed than I can be. The idea I | 
wished to convey was, that, in regulating a tariff 
system, I would discriminate in favor of the man- 
ufacturer who works up our own raw materials 
and no others. Take, for instance, an article of 
luxury merely, accessible only to the compara- 
tively rich—say, kid gloves. If Alexandre or 
Jouvin choose to establish a branch of the glove 
manufacture in this country, and to employ one 
hundred, five hundred, or a thousand persons in 
the business, while I would tax imported gloves 


| upon revenue principles, soas to collect the largest 


sum from the class best able to pay it, I would 
not, by any adjustment of duties, attempt to fos- 
ter and protect their enterprise. I would leave it 
to take care of itself. 
have no surplus, could be employed more profit- 
ably in other pursuits. 

In establishing a free list, it seems to me this 
principle ought to be carried out in practice. It 
should include all articles of prime necessity 


Our labor, of which we | 


which we in this country cannot produce, such as | 


medicines and spices; also such articles of luxury 
as the habits of our people imperatively demand, 


like tea and coffee; and such as are necessarily | 


used in the manufacture of our own raw material, 
such as dyestuffs, and the like. Let them come 
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in free of duty, so that the people may procure || 


country like England, producing the raw mate- 
rial in quantity so limited, it is doubtless sound 


| policy to admit the raw material duty free. It 


would certainly be injudicious for her to tax im- 
ported raw cotton, for example. Her labor and 
mechanical skill are in excess of her raw material, 


and she must go abroad to supply the deficiency. | 


|| With us the reverse is the case; the raw mate- 


rial is in excess of labor and mechanical skill. 
To exhibit more strikingly the contrast between 


| them as cheaply as possible. Ina manufacturing | 
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the two countries in this respect, indulge me ina 
few statistics connected with the cotton trade. 


Cotton exported to foreign countries in the year ending 
June 30, 1850: 








Ren Inland. Wetinkie< dace ves eeee 9,236,463 
All othnr, .“'s cesncviccovesagse 627,145,141 
TOUR ce sen idereeenkon mans 635,351 ,604 
VOR ins cave power ceccueddvceveusemeted $71,984,616 


In the year ending June 30, 1859: 


ee: Rabe. Wis oisein ods evans 13,713,556 








fee ON: hevanscxcesotes 1,372,755,006 
TOD ci ca. ccdcctasennwesesac 1, 386,468,562 
VOR. inci cduewd siacnetuecbomesshwawen $161,434,923 
Exported to England alone: 
RO) UB vcicuccdvensae Ibs. 407,593,001 246,876,098 
Si DOES 656 6nicacde sate * 899,685,678 104,725,635 


Our policy, then, is to encourage our manufac- 
turing enterprise to work up our own raw mate- 
rial. If labor, either foreign or domestic, sees 
proper to introduce raw material from abroad, 
and to establish the manufacture of itin this coun- 
try, and can do so profitably, very well. Nobody 
is injured by it. But itis not aspecies of indus- 
try which appeals to us very strongly for encour- 
agement, and I would leave such manufacturers 
to take their chances in the general competition. 

If anybody thinks he can manufacture watches, 
forexample,and can compete successfully with the 
other watch manufacturers of the world, let himdo 
it. I would not protect him either by the impo- 
sition of duties or an exemption from them. 
And so with other similar articles. If the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts be correct in his state- 
ment, that the coarser quality of wool is needed 
in working up the finer wools of domestic growth, 
and is not produced inthis country, then he may 
be right in his position that that description of 
wool should come in free of duty. I can readily 
understand the policy. A similar case occurs to 
me. Inmy own part of the country a great deal 
of iron is produced. The manufacturers of the 
finer qualities of castings, such as stoves and the 
like, in order to work our iron, find it necessary. 
I am told, to introduce a small proportion of the 
Scotch pig. The policy of encouraging our iron 
manufacture, by admitting Scotch pig duty free, 
is obvious. And so I might give other illustra- 
tions of my views upon this subject. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I will say to the gentleman 
that the reference he made to our carrying the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1844 by having inscribed 
on our banners ** Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 
1842,’’ was a slander gotten up upon the Demo- 
cratic party of that State. I have heard it often 
repeated, 

Mr. MAYNARD. Then I will retract all I 
said on that subject. I would not for the world 
slander the Democratic party. lam incapable of 
doing so. ‘The gentleman is quite right in cor- 
recting the inveracity of history. Ll rose rather 
to explain my personal views, and to state the 
grounds upon which I favor a tariff policy, than 
to discuss the details of the present bill. Of 
course, in matters of detail, [ am compelled to 
rely upon the intelligence and candor of gentlemen 
who have studied the subject, and understand 
better than I possibly can understand it. While, 
therefore, | approve of the general policy of ¢ 
tariff, and believe that the present legislation o1 
this subject, crude, hasty, and ill-considered, as 
it confessedly is, requires to be essentially modi 
fied, l by no means commit myself, much less my 
friends, to the details of the present bill. 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. D. MARTIN, 
OF OTO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 19, 1860. 


The Touse being in the Committee of the Whole on th« 
state of the Union— 


Mr. MARTIN, of Ohio, said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I propose this morning to suk 
mit to the attention of the committee a few obse:z 


| vations on the anomalous condition of the cour 


try. On the oneside we behold our fellow-citizer 

and neighbors of the South arming themselves fo: 
self-defense, against their brethren and fellow- 
citizens of the North. They contemplate with 
| complacency the uncertainties and calamities of 
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disunion as a refuge from existing and impending 
evils inthe Union. On the other side we behold 
the free and prosperous people of the North ar- 
rayed by large majorities in sectional combina- 

tions against the pe ople of the South; and in many 

localities in the non-slaveholding States associa- 

tions of men are formed and sustained in con- | 
temptuous defiance of the Federal authority, in 
all instances atlecting the constituuonal guarantees 
of slavery. ‘They interrupt and defeat the exe- 
cution of constitutional laws; and, both by mob 
violence and judicial prostitmton, they obstruct 
and frustrate the process of United States courts, 
and the precepts of the United States Senate. 
‘The prejudices and jealousies of the constituencies 
have been transferred to the Representative Cham- 
bers in this Capitol. On this very floor, sir, 
where daily assemble the popular Representatives 
of the Confederacy, distrust and alienation are 
disclosed on every hand, Scenes of general dis- 
order multiply, and each recurring scene threat- 
ens to culminate in collision and violence. 

The riot at Harper’s Ferry afew months since 
is commonly cons.dered as the principal cause for 
ihis unhaopy state of the public mind. But, I 
apprehend that little importance would be attached 
to that disturbance, unaccompanied by the cir- 
cumstances of preparation and encouragement to 
their plans of murder and desolation and the pub- 
lic demonstrations of sympathy for the cause in 
which the unfortunate culprits lost their lives. 
No greater mistake can be made than to impute 
to any considerable number of the people of the 
non-slaveholding States the slightest sympathy 
for that murderous adventure. Such sympathy 
was not netvessary for its occurrence, nor can it 
be obtained for its repetition. ‘Those marauders 
were doubtless encouraged by the unpatriotic 
teachings of the leaders of the self-styled Repub- 
lican party. For that arty has notoriously and 
unblushingly euninenl every epithet of dispar- 
agement, and every form of misrepresentation of 
the people and instituuons of the slaveholding 
States, Its orators and press have been too suc- 
cessful in their efforts to incense the great mass of 
the party with bitter hostility toward their con- | 
federate brethren of the South. And, alas! too | 
often has religious fanaticism been invoked and 
the sacred office debased in fomenting strife and 
discontent under the wholesome restraints of ex- 
isung laws. The thorough investigation now 
being prosecuted before the Senate committee, 
will, in my judgment, undoubtedly show that of 
the teeming millions of the North but a very insig- 
nificant and irresponsible number were actually 
implicated in that raid. Nevertheless, sir, the 
offense was of the gravest character. 

The States of this Union, in the formation of | 
the Confederacy, deposed, to a very material ex- 
tent, the character and functions of independent | 
sovereignties, and invested the central Govern- 
ment with the duty and power of protecting each 
and all the States. By the terms of the constitu- 
tional compact, the States voluntarily deprived 
themselves of the power to lay duties and keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, These 
high qualities of sovereignty are solely conferred 
on the General Government; and the privileges 
of citizenship are extended and guarantied alike to 
all the citizens of the Confederacy. The General 
Government ts thus wisely adapted and fully ca- 
pable to protect and defend the people of the sev- 
eral States from foreign invasion. But the main 
protection afforded to the people of one State | 
against invasions and incursions by the people of | 
another, is the sense of justice and fraternal duty 
which has hitherto been all-sufficient. Yet, sir, 
it is undoubtedly clear that if the people of any 
section of the country are constantly annoyed by 
such murderous raids as the one to which | have 
alluded, the very ends of government will be 
defeated. The sanctity of home, the security 
of life, liberty, and the protection of property, 
are the legitimate ends of all good government. 
Every citizen is entitled to the reasonable assur- 
ance of these greatrights. He isentitled to enjoy, 
peaceably, and without fear of molestation, the 
fruits of his labor and the comforts of home, under 
his own vine and fig-tree. 

The outrage at Harper’s Ferry, and the fre- | 
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States for the purpose of stealing and running off 
their slave property, are not only flagrant viola- 
tions of the private rights of the persons injured, 
but are also public crimes of the most serious im- 
port. If such unwarrantable transactions are per- 
sisted in, the direst political calamities will inev- 
itably ensue. It can, in the end, be of little prac- 
tical consequence to the sufferers, whether their 
safety and security are imperiled and their prop- 
erty lost, through the agency of entire communi- 


ties, or occasional predatory bands of Abolition- | 


ists. The injury is the same. And if such infa- 
mous practices involve the country in revolution, 
the most lamentable consideration attending the 
disaster will be that it was precipitated, notwith- 
standing the protest, and contrary to the hopes 
and aspirations of the vast majority of the people. 

It is far from my design to say that a few ma- 
rauders can, unaided, etfect rao | calamitous re- 
sults. A well-controlled and well-directed public 
op'nion in a country like ours is irresistible. It 
is nore powerful than armies. Under its search- 


ing ken,such combinations would neverassemble; | 
such depredations would never escape punish- | 


ment. But, sir, a public opinion that grudgingly 
yields its assent to the full and honest discharge 
of constitutional obligations, a public opinion that 
resorts to technical evasions, and justifies miser- 
able quibbles, in order that confessed guilt may 
go unpunished—such a public opinion is a poor 
shield to the citizen and a poor barrier to the 
transgressor. And can it be denied that among 
masses of the people of the North such a public 
opinion prevails? Witness the illegal annoyances 
and frequent rioting that attends every effort of 
the master to secure the reclamation of his fugi- 
tive slave, pursuant to the laws and the Constitu- 
tion. How irksome have become the restraints 
oflaw! How grievous the weightof constitutional 
obligations! How strong the disposition to re- 
lieve the odium of crime, by ascribing to it the 
sanctions of morality! Nothing, sir, is more 
common than the apology of ‘ higher law”’ for 
flagrant political crimes and the embarrassment 
of the judicial and executive officers of the land. 
Nothing is clearer than that such apologies are 
insincerely and hypocritically made, for the worst 
and most demagogical purposes. For the most 
part, the persons who advance such views are 
well advised of the fallacy of their application to 
the laws and institutionsof this Government. Ig- 


norance and fanaticism may excuse those who | 
are deceived by such teachings; but the sober | 
judgment of the people must arraign the treason- | 


able instigators of discontent, disloyalty, and re- 
bellion, and visit upon them the execration they 
sO richly deserve. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest respect—nay 
ad miration—forthe man, howsoever much he may 
err in judgment, who refuses his assent and obe- 
dience to laws from honest convictions of moral 


duty—whilst his hand refuses obedience, his neck 


is bowed to receive the penalty. Heaven favors 
this scheming world with no sublimer spectacle. 


But, sir, there breathes no more insidious and | 
dangerous enemy to the public peace than he why, | 


employing the hopesand fears of religion, inflames 
his fellow-citizens with the spirit of resistance to 
the laws and Constitution of their country. An 
ambition that would accept such a ladder to pro- 
motion is of the lowest and worst type. A party 
led on by such men, and animated with such a 
spirit, cannotlong exist in constitutional Republic. 
Is it not much to be feared that the Repulic could 
not long survive the ascendency of such a party? 

Mr. Chairman, | have already indicated that = 
dangerous and anomalous condition of the country 
is not attributable to any one cause or transaction. 
It is the result of many, extending through a pe- 


riod of years, to which, in my judgment both the | 
great sections have contributed. Impartial history | 


will show that the harvest of sectional animosities, 
which now unhappily fills the whole land, had a 
seed-time correspondingly extensive. 

It is not my design, nor would the limits pre- 


scribed by the rules of the House allow me, to | 
enter into an extended discussion, or even enu- | 


meration of these causes. To well-grounded con- 
tinuing causes of excitement and irritation, I pro- 
pose to invite the attention of the committee. And, 


quent incursions into the border slaveholding || sir, 1 would premise my remarks on this subject 


Ho. or Reps, 


with the observation, that serious danger js , 
to be apprehended from the full discussion o 
of the measures favored by either party, 
prehension of trouble cannot arise, either fro, 
the discussion or practical disposition of any such 
measures. No scheme of policy is now eonterm, 
plated that has not heretofore been subjected +, 
severe criticism in Congress and before 
try, and been happily arranged, 

The great variety of questions relative to the 
constitutional powers of Congress over States and 
Territories; the right of the master to the roe . 
mation of his fugitive slave, and the mann r of en. 
forcing it; the spoliation of slave property by Star, 
action; the abolition of slavery in the Distric. 
Columbia, and other similar subjects, are not p 
or untried in our political history. It is true thas 
the discussion of these great questions was always 
characterized by great zeal, and sometimes with 
intemperance. But it is equally true that our, X- 
perience shows that there is nothing in the intrip. 
sic character of these subjects that places they 
beyond the pale of judicious settlement, or tho: 
renders an improper disposition of them intoleya- 
ble. And chat experience is fully sustained by 
the practical workings of the Federal system ¢5 
well adapted to provide against inconsiderate ayd 
unjust legislation, and to protect each citizen ang 
State from its evil consequences. The carefu! dis- 
position of legislative powers in two Houses of 
Congress, so differently constituted, and the sy 

vervisory and veto powers of the Executive com- 
pined, have proved eminently satisfactory. To 
this is superadded the judicial department, fully 
charged with the power and duty to protect th, 
citizen from any invasion, even by Congress itself, 
of his constituuional rights. Rarely, indeed, can 
a measure of rank injustice pass these ordeal; 
There have been instances of impolitic legislatio: 
approved by them; but redress has always been 
found in ** the sober second thought of the peo- 
ple.”? This deliberate public opinion is the fing 
and most impartial arbiter. It underlies and per 
vades all our institutions. Notwithstanding th 
checks and balances of our political machinery, 
the entire system rests upon and is controlled by 
the omnipotent arm of the people. ‘Temporary 
delusions may involve them in passion and trou 
‘The Government itself may be wrecked inan hour 
of rashness and gloom. But, sir, the America: 
people, having no selfish ends to attain, and grate- 
tully appreciating the blessings bestowed by th 
Republic, with every hope and aspiration center- 
ing on the welfare of posterity, will ever as form- 
erly, under the inspiration of * the sober second 
thought,’’ vindicate their title to self-government 
|, by the impartial administration of our written Con- 
stitution. | repeat, then, that there are no measures 
proposed, or likely to be proposed, that may not 
safely and satisfactorily be disposed of, or against 
the evils of which ample provision is not made. | 

Whence, then, the hourly-coming portents 
_ internal trouble and disaster? From issues of quite 
a different sort. They come from the issues o! 
sectional animosity unhappily joined between 
confederated States and brethren. These are the 
issues of sectional pride and jealousy. Each see- 
tion charges the other with sinister and unfriendly 
designs. Crimination and recrimination are the 
order of the day. It is this fell spirit of partisan 
rancor and sectional hate that for two mouths de- 
layed the organization of this House, amid scenes 
of disgraceful disorder, paralyzing the most Im- 
portant branch of the Government. Sir, no human 
government has ever provided a remedy for dis- 
putes like these. For differences of judgment, civil 
remedies abound; but for deep-seated jealousies 
and animosities between States and people, there 
is no appeal but to the sword. 

Mr. Chairman, in this critical emergency every 
dictate of patriotism points to a single duty—the 
duty of mutual forbearance. We must rise sue 
perior to the trammels of party. We must - 
card local prejudices, and regard with affection an | 
| brotherly kindness the men and interests of every 
section. Otherwise, the clouds which now lower 
over our heads, and the darkness that surrounds 
us, will settle down, in a night that has no dawn, 
on the most perfect system of free governmentey “i 
baptized by the blood of patriotism, or favore 
| with the smiles of an all-wise Providence. 
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2 . oneenee —— — —————— eee 
~ | have alluded to the general disinclination in | unjust and obnoxious statute, another Congress |! individual capacity. That good professions shall 
3) most of the free States to respect and enforce the assembled in a brief period by the unbought suf- || excuse bad conduct, is a sham too transparent for 
fany »stitutional guarantees relative toslavery. This, || frages of freemen, certainly will. But if courts deception. No, sir; the success of the Repub- 
; many instances, has amounted to riotous resist- |) and Congress and people all persist in maintain- || lican party will carry with it an indorsement of 
fy ~» to the execution of the laws by the consti- || ing both the expediency and the constitutionality 





od authorities. But, sir, the mischief has not 
» confined to the irregular movements of mobs. 

< nee the formation of the Republican party, every 
yn-slaveholding State under its control has, by 


‘ most deliberate forms of legislative action, ob- | 


ofany legislation,a becoming modesty would seem 
to require from the minority a distrust of their 
own judgment. At least, sir, duty demands their 
obedience and submission. 

The responsibility of the Republican party for 


all those high-handed proceedings, villainous State 
legislation, and multiplied infractions of the Fed- 
eral compact. But, in their platform they aver 
that it is both the right and duty of Congress to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories. ‘** No more 





1] slave States’? is the familiar catch-word of the 1 
’ the <rueted the execution of the Federal laws, and, in || these various aggressions is generally assumed || party; and the burden of nearly all their legisla- S f 
seni many instances, practically nullified them. Nor || and justified by its leaders and members; yet in || tive and other deliberate resolves on the subject. © e 
ecla ‘s this all. Some of these States have made obe- || some conservative portions of the North that re- || The argument on the powers of Congress over 
if en- jience to the laws of Congress, passed in strict || sponsibility is denied. The most innocent and || this subject in the Territories has been exhausted. ie 
Stat, nyrsuance to the Constituuon, a criminal offense. | patriouc motives are claimed for it. That party, || It has been everywhere argued with great ability; ot 
ctof ‘| will not detain the committee with a detailed || sir, like the chameleon, confessedly of a tawny | and I do not propose to add a single word. ae 
Lnew vatement of the various personal liberty bills, | color, possesses the remarkable property of chang- The question at variance between the great Pe. 
that -abling acts, and penal statutes constituting the |) ing its hue as interest may require. Look atthe || parties of the country involves not only the power Le 
Ways viack catalogue. ‘They are matters of notoriety. || humiliating spectacle its Representatives have || of Congress, but the expediency of exercising it. K : 
with some few of these States, it is true, having first | exhibited on this floor. An honorable colleague, || The ends of good government may be defeated by f 
r ex- anted Republicanism, have repealed the ob- | [Mr. Corwin,] who occupies an exalted position || the improper and injudicious exercise of power, . 
itrin- noxious acts. The enormity of these legislative || in that party, and whose eminent abilities and |! as well as by its usurpatién, though the latter is 
then trages is very great. If we consider the Con- || public services would entitle him to a high rank || the mostdangerous. The history of the country 
that stitution inno higher light than a mere treaty be- || in any party honored by his association, has not || is full of instruction on this subject. Whilst 
| seen the States, its deliberate and repeated viola- || only declared he would respect and enforce exist- || Congress, in some instances, undertook to pro- 
d by on would involve a taintofdishonor. Such con- || ing laws on the subject of slavery, but that, in || hibit the introduction of slavery by law, yetit was 
m si between independent nations would nullify a || certain contingencies, he would favor aslave code || in such cases and such peculiar circumstances 
e and ieaty, and lead to war. Butthe Constitution of the || for a Territory. Other honorable colleagues are || as to have elicited but little opposition. And in 
ane United States is higher than a treaty. It is not | so deeply and piously impressed with the ex- || other instances, of varying circumstances, it tol- 
I dis- only a league of union, but a form of government || ceeding sinfulness of slavery, that language fails || erated its introduction and existence in the most 
es of over the States united by it. It is the result of || to express their abhorrence of the institution. || marked manner. On the one hand, we find the 
e su- concession and compromise, and the honor and | They denounce existing laws, and are furiously || ordinance of 1787, containing the famous prohib- 
com- faith of each State and citizen are pledged to its || opposed to the spread or continuance of slavery. || itory clause, applied by virtue of the compact with 
Ti sacred maintenance. ‘he unhappy resort of war || Sir, the political dialect of the Republican repre- || Virginia to the then Territory northwest of the 
fully that avails between independent nations is not re- || sentation on this floor from Ohio is more confused || river Ohio. On the other hand, we find that same 
t th dress for an injured State or section of this Con- | and discordant than the tongues of Babel when || ordinance applied by Congress to Mississippi and 
itself, federacy. Such a resort would not be war, but || smitten by Divine vengeance. || other Territories, with the prohibitory clause sig- 
|, can revolution, anarchy, and mutual destruction. [t || Prominent among the unfavorable indications || nificantly omitted. 
leals d not be the assertion of rights by one Gov- || of the present day is the wide-spread and indus- ||| The enactment of the Missouri compromise 
ation ernment against another, butthe annihilation ofa |) trious effort of that sectional party to bring into || tolerated slavery south, and prohibited it north, 
beer mmon Government. Every consideration at- || disrepute and odium the judicial officers of the || ofa given line. Texas was annexed witha slave- 
peo- tending the subject adds to the gravity of these || country. That department, from the formation || holding constitution, and with certain stipulations 
fi transactions, and correspondingly demands for || of the Government to the present time, has had || as to slavery in new States to be erected out of her 
d per m the indignant reprobation of the people. || the firmest hold upon the affections and reverence || territory. ‘The prohibitory clause was included 
g th [hey are existing causes of just complaint and || of the entire people, and has been justly regarded || in the organic act for Oregon, where no one then 
ner} irritation. They are high crimes and offenses || as their chief bulwark against aggressions from || thought of ever introducing slavery. 
ed by rainst the peace of the Republic and the Consti- || every quarter. History will award to the Répub- || 3ut the entire subject of the right and propriety 
orary uon of the Union. || lican party the unenviable distinction of striking || of congressional intervention came under review 
yu | am aware, sir, that various pretextsare inter- |) the first blow at the Federal judiciary, and of in- || in 1850, when Congress was called upon to pro- 
| hou nosed in excuse of these flagrant wrongs. Atone || augurating the first concerted movement to under- vide territorial governments for the vast posses- 
rl ume we are informed that the Constitution is re- |! mine their just authority as guardians of the con- || sions then newly acquired from Mexico. The 
ori ugnant to the law of God, and therefore is not || stitutional rights of the States and the people. agitation andexcitement attending that discussion 
y! ve obeyed. Again, the sage conclusion is at- The disloyalty thus manifested, however, is || are memorable. To the mighty mtellects and the 
enter- tained that the various laws etlectuating the con- |) scarcely less reprehensible than the malice dis- || unquestioned patriotism of the giant statesmen 
form- stitutional guarantees of slavery are themselves || closed in the attacks made against the eminent || who participated in that congressional struggle 
econd unconsututional. The fugitive slave law of 1859 || jurists constituting the most august legal tribunal || are we chiefly indebted for its eminently wise and 
iment s been peculiarly obnoxious to both these objec- || in the country, if not in the world. Advanced || satisfactory settlement. Subsequent congressional 
1 Con- is. Itis against that law that the various dis- || years and long lives of spotless purity and emi- || legislation for Territories was predicated on the 
Asures yal enactments to which I have alluded have |} nent public service should have availed to pro- irineiples of the compromise measures of 1850. 
Ly hot teen mainly directed. Suffice it to say in this | tect them from the imputation of sinister and || ‘The main provision on the subject of slavery, in- 
salnst mnection, that the fugitive law of 1850 dif- |) wicked motives. But sectional animosity assails || corporated into the compromise of 1850, is that 
ade. ; fers inno material respect from its predecessor, || with indiscriminate fury every barrier that ob- || each Territory, when admitted as a State, “ shall 
nts ot law of 1793. Every objection of a constitu- || structs the consummation of its unholy purposes. || be received into the Union with or without sla- 
quuite tional character that can be urged against the |) But, sir, when pressed by considerations of the || very, as their constitution may prescribe at the 
ues of former, applies with equal cogency to the latter. || impropriety and disloyalty of these disgraceful || time of admission.’? This is the principle of pop- 
tween [hese laws have, time and again, been affirmed, || and revolutionary proceedings, the more wary {| ular sovereignty applied to all those Territories. 
re th | their constitutional validity attested by the || and prudent of the leaders of the Republican party It will be observed that, during the whole his- 
“ht sec- uighest judicial tribunals in the country. During | put ina general denial. They refer us to the Phil- || tory ofthe slavery agitation, the avowed doctrine of 
iendly long period of time in which these statutes | adelphia platform as the only authoritative expo- || the Republican party, of ‘* no more siave states,”’ 
re the have been in operation, as wellin periods of repose || sition of the views and purposes of their party. || and of * the right and duty of Congress to pro- 
rtisan aid quiet, as in times of excitement and animos- || I certainly have no desire to misrepresent their || hibit slavery in the Territories,’’ is not recog- 
hs de- ‘y their constitutionality has been fully sustained || views or conduct. Nothing would afford me || nized, but time and again repudiated, 
scenes by ¢ very State court in the Union where the ques- | greater pleasure than to acquit them entirely of || It was the custom of the wise legislators who 
st im- n has been raised, with possibly the single | all complicity in the high-handed treason that |! in former times controlled the political destinies 
om xception of the court of Wisconsin. Surely, sir, || has, under the domination of that party, usurped | of the country, to regard the subject of slavery 
or ais- 


t, civil 


ousies 





any legal proposition can be considered set- 
ved by the weight of authority and precedent, the 
one under examination should be forever at rest. 


the legislative controi of thirteen free States in the 
manner already indicated. We can and do most 


cheerfully relieve them from entire culpability for || 


with extreme caution and prudence, and to dis- 
pose of it as it unavoidably presented itself, in a 


spirit of fraternity and concession. Climate, pro- 
, there Even if it were a doubtful question, no one could |) the irregularities and occasional outrages of mobs, || ductions of the soil, and manifest views of inter- 
Bi for a moment justify the infamous and revolu- || and excited and extravagant declarations of lead- | est, generally, if not invariably, controlled ts dis- 
r every onary resistance employed by the Republican || ing men. But the deliberate refusal of Repub- || position. In pursuit of this policy not a single 
y—the party of the free States. Resistance by violence || lican States, by their executive officers, to return || slave State has ever been erected out of territot y 
ise Su- and counter-State legislation is not the remedy || fugitives from justice—parties implicated in the || free when our Governmentacquired it. Atthesame 
st dis- afforded by our free Government for injudicious, |} murderous and treasonable riot and conspiracy at |, time, the people interested in and surrounded by 
~ and or even unconstitutional, legislation by Congress. || Harper’s Ferry, and the treasonable State legis- || the institution have felt no inconvenience for want 
} every Much less can such opposition be justified in lation, practically nullifying, as far as possible, the || of territorial expansion. Sometimes, it 1s true, 
ee ‘ases of doubtful constitutionality. ‘The oppor- || laws and Constitution of the Union, are acts for || storms of excitement broke over the country, 
pre ? ‘unities and means of redress are ample. The || which the Republican party are most unquestion- || awakening serious alarm; yet pacific counsels and 
dawn, shield of the judicial department is ever extended || ably responsible. We judge the tree by its fruits. || fraternal sentiments imgariably harmonized con- ‘3 
cone over the citizen and the State, protecting their || We judge men by th iracts. And the trite maxim fleting views and reconciled apparently conflict- ee 
a “44 an : j 


ing interests. ‘ 
The acquisitions from Mexico were so vast, 


rights and redressing their wrongs. If one Con- || that ‘* actions speak louder than words,” is appli- || 
sress will not afford the remedy of repeal for an || cable to men in their collective as well as their | 
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and the excitement on the subject of slavery so 


intense, that the great and good men of that day | 
established and applied the doctrine of popular | 


sovereignty, which I have quoted, as an arbitrary 


merit of this doctrine consisted in removing, as 
it was hoped, the agitation of the subject from 
these Halls. It is the true doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. [t respects the equality of the States. 
It recognizes the right of self-government—the 
right of the people of every State, new or old, to 


own way. This, sir, is the paramount idea that 
pervades and distinguishes the American Confed- 
eracy. It was proposed to apply the prohibitory 
doctrine; but its injustice was manifest. The 


‘Territorics were acquired by the gallantry, blood, | 
Especially had | 


the South contributed liberally and lavishly; and | 


and treasure of both sections. 


the North did not insiston the unjust and inequit- 
able claim of excluding the South. 





and the States generally, acquiesced in this ar- | 


rangement, 
lican party has, at a single bound, sprung into 
giant proportions. Its sole avowed object is to 
undo what has been so wisely done—to open up 
and set at naught a settlement that gave peace to 


distracted c ys substit , ¢ : se | : 4 
a distr 1 ted ¢ ountry; to substitute the idious doc . || patriotic and intelligent in every quarter. 
trine of congressional prohibition in the stead of | 


the great doctrine of State sovereignty, approved 
and sustained at the time by Clay, Cass, Web- 
ster, Ewing, and a host of other patriot states- 


men, most of whom, in this brief interval, have 


gone to their last reward 
Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party of the 
Union, with a view to foster and perpetuate the 


dul, since then, the present Repub- 


amicable relations secured by the compromise | 
measures of 1850, have ever since determined to | 


maintain them in good faith. 
left open to effect this policy was the adoption 
and maintenance of the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion. ‘That doctrine was expressed in the Cincin- 
nati platform in the words, ‘* non-interference by 


Congress with slavery in State and Territory, or | 


in the District of Columbia.”’ Experience and 
discussion have served to vindicate the justice of 
this great principle, and have rendered it inesti- 
mably dear to the conservative masses of the na- 
tion. The claims of justice and the Constitution 
are abundantly, satished with it. Left alone, to 
be impartially administered by the people imme- 
diately interested, no just cause of complaint will 


The only course | 


|| Non-intervention is the rule. 
but eminently just and patriotic rule, The chief | 


| fully appreciating that its preservation could only 


| consideration. 
form and fashion their own institutions in their | 


|; tution are the easiest and safest ground on which the ques 


} restriction to be republican, in order to their admission into 
| the Union. 


The people, || 


| and wisdom, were adopted and applied in the 
| legislation of 1850, and were accepted with the 


for Kansas was itschief theme. Emboldened by 
| the success attending its efforts at organization, 


Slavery Question—Mr. Martin. 
cases, | repeat, extreme in their character, and of || 
very unfrequent occurrence, Congress may be 
compelled to interfere. But they are exceptions. 
The views of the 
great statesman of South Carolina on this subject |) 
possess, at this time, a peculiar interest. Devo- 
tedly attached to the constitutional Union, and 


be secured by maintaining the equality of the 
States, his utterances are entitled to preéminent 
From his speech on the Oregon | 
bill, delivered in the Senate on 27th June, 1842, I 
quote: 

** But I go further, and hold that justice and the Consti- 


tion can be settled, regarded in reference to party. It may 
be settled on that ground simply by non-action—by leaving the 
Territories free and open to the emigration of all the world 
80 long as they continue so; and when they become States, 
to adopt whatever constitution they please, with the single 








If a party cannot safely take this broad and 
solid position, and successfully maintain it, what othercan | 
it take and maintain? If it cannot maintain itself by an ap- 
peal to the great principles of justice, the Constitution, and 
seli-government, to what other sufficiently strong in public 
opinion can they appeal? I greatly mistake the character 
of the people of this Union if such an appeal would not 
prove successiul, if either party should have the magna- 
nimity to step forward and boldly make it. It would, in 
my epinion, be received with shouts of approbation by the 


These views, so preéminent for their justice 


most signal approval by the entire Confederacy. 

But, having directed attention to the aggressive 
acts and unconstitutional principles of the Repub- 
lican party, I desire the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for afew moments in disclosing the further 
and disloyal purposes that it entertains. When 
first organized, it professed no other object than 
to prevent injurious results apprehended from the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. Fair play 


it displayed the most intense animosity toward 
our brethren of the South. In their Philadelphia | 
platform they declared it was ‘‘ both the right and 
imperative duty of Congress to prohibit in the 


| Territories those twin relies of barbarism—polyg- | 


/ amy and slavery;’’ thus disclosing hostile feel- | 


ever arise, and the rights and honor of no portion | 


of the Confederacy will be invaded. 

But, sir, | should not have detained the com- 
mittee with a single word on this feature of the 
party platform, were itnotfor the demand, recently 
and persistently made, of a surrender of this prin- 
ciple. Let gentlemen remember that it is the re- 
sult of compromise and concession, both in its 


application to existing legislation and its adoption || 


in our party platform. Its abandonment now will 
release all parties to the arrangement; sectionalize 


and virtually dissolve the last remaining political | 


association, Whose policy and organization com- 
prehend the interests and men of every State and 


section, This slavery agitation is the bane of | 


our peace. I deprecate it everywhere, in the party 
and out of it, 
line of our progress, and gathers the dark mantle 
of false security around it. If our ship of State, 


freighted with the hopes of unborn millions, and | 


withadestiny brilliant beyond conception, founder 
and go down beneath the waves, to rise no more, 
history will point to that hated rock as at once 
the cause and monument of the disaster. 

I do not pretend to say that the Territories are 
beyond the control and just regulation of Con- 
gress. Theunfortunate history of Kansas abounds 
in inséances of wise and expedient intervention on 
the part of Congress, Such intervention, bothas 
amatter of principle and expediency, should never 
be resorted to except in extreme cases. In in- 
stances of fraud and tumult, in cases of invasions 
and corruptions of the ballot-box, it may become, 
as it has been, necessary and proper for Congress 
to apply the corrective. 

It may, indeed, happen, in our territorial ad- 
mirfistration, that circumsgancesand combinations 
may be so ordered, by deSign and fraud, as to de- 
feat the manifest will of the people, and destroy 
the constitutional rights of the citizen. In such 


ee 


It isthe rock that rises in the direct || 





! 
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| the institution of slavery with the infamous crime 


| made by its distinguished leader, the Senator from 
| New York. 
| titled to serious consideration, and must go very 
| far to commit his party in their favor. 


| of the new organization. 
length to do justice to the Senator and his views: 


ings to the South, and adding insult to injury by 
the association, In the same denunciatory ban, of 


of polygamy. Kansas, the prolific source of its 
influence and power, refuses longer to furnish 
capital for that party. The immediate admission | 
of that young sister into the Confederacy by a 
Democratic Congress, demanded by every con- | 
sideration of policy and duty, would constitute 


conspicuous and unfortunate a part. But, sir, we 
are admonished that the Republican party is eim- | 


| inently anti-slavery in its character, and would | 


notrest satisfied, were its procurement practicable, 
with a statutory prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. It is grounded upon and upheld by the 
undying, uncompromising, and aggressive hatred 


of slavery ; that spiritof fanaticism which menaces 


and opposes the instituuon wherever found, and || 


by whatsoever sanctions maintained. I grant that 
there are many thousands of conservative free- 
men committed to that organization by party ties 
and affiliations who do not participate in its illib- 
erality. They are carried along with the current. | 
The ulterior purposes of that party may be read- | 
ily gathered from the startling announcements 


His programme of operations is en- 


As early 
as March, 1858, that distinguished Senator, in an 
elaborate speech delivered in the other end of this 
Capitol, boldly announced the ultimate purposes 
I will quote at sufficient 


‘* Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 
assume the government of the Republic. It will hence- 
forth meet you boldly and resolutely here ; it will meet you 
everywhere—in the ‘Verritories, and out of them—where- 
ever you may goto extend slavery. 
in California and in Kansas; it will invade you soon ina | 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas ; it will 
meet you in Arizona, in Central America, and even in 
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Cuba.” * ° 


demands the ultimate emancipation of all men, 
that consummation shajl be allowed to take of 
needful and wise precautions against sudden | 
| disaster, or to be hurried on by violence, is al} th 


for you to decid 


lIere we are informed that this free 


ganization is 


the Republic; and that it will invade not only 9 
border slaveholding States of the Union, « 
boldly march into 
Cuba. At first glance, we can scarcely be 
that this is measured language of a great Sen; 


but we are re 


culled and weighed before he gives it utter 


3ut for what 


| interfere witl 


| slaveholder with no alternative but emanci; 


Central America and Cuba? 


next breath. 





* * The interest of the White ra 
Whe ti 


eet y 





n inge and 


ie? al remains 
-labor Or- 
about to assume the governmen; o¢ 
ie 


but wil 
° il 
Central America, and ever 
ley, 
‘minded that every word is cares ly 
ee | : aner, 
purpose is this Republican party ¢ 
1 the slave States, and eyey invade 
He tells us jy the 
He boldly avows it to be * the , |. 


timate emancipation of all men.” 


jut how 
plished? It 
object of ver 
plishment. 
deplored the 


is this emancipation to be accom. 
has heretofore been considered » 
y remote, if not impossible 
The wisest and best men who hay 
existence of slavery have seen tha; 


accom. 


practical abolitionism would be ruinous to bot! 
races, and have found the subject so completely 
hedged round with difficulties, that they haye jy. 


variably refe 


rred the time and means of its ep). 


summation to the secret councils of the Most Hie), 
But this bold expoun‘ler of Republicanism, no;)). 


ing daunted | 


vy difficulties or dangers, presents t)y 


pation, 


| and that, if necessary, ** hurried on by violenes.” 


| the most appropriate termination to the political || 
' drama in which she has been made to perform so 


| house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 


| free. 
will cease to be divided. 


| slave and free States, and it is the existence of this 


Hurried on 
enormity of 


by violence! Great, indeed, is the 
the purpose thus coolly announced, 


Be it ever remembered that violent emancipation 
cannot be hurried on without company. As aw- 
ful as its immediate ravages would undoubtedly 
be, others would follow in its flaming path. Ne 
| alone the blo 
| ing, the devastated plantation, the smoldering city 


not alone the rule of lust and panic; the confia- 


gration woul 


pire. Mr.Ch 


od of innocence, the smoking dwell- 





d be sated only in the ashes of em 
airman, itmust be admitted that ther 


is a growing indifference to treasonable efforts 


of this character. 


Twenty years ago such sev- 


timents could only be uttered to be condemned. 
Itis an alarming indication that the most trea 


sonable teac 


hings proceed from the highest au- 


thoritics. Take the irrepressible-conflict doctri 
asa fair sample. The avowed author of that trea- 
sonable heresy has just been rewarded with th 


highest hono 
President at 


rs of his party, in the nomination for 
Chicago. Although Mr. Seward, 


in October, 1858, in his Rochester speech, fully 
avowed the doctrine, yet its paternity is trace’ 
to Mr. Lincoln, who had previously, in the | 


nois canvass 
follows: 
“In my opin 


with Judge Dovetas, declared it as 


ion, it [the slavery agitation] will not ceas 


until acrisis shall have been reached and passed. *\ 


Governmentca 
I do not 


all the other. 


I believe t 
nnot endure perinanently half slave and lia 
expect the house to fali, but | do exp 

It will become all one thing 0” 
Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 


the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimal 


extinction, ori 


ts advocates will push ferward till it sha! 


become alike lawful in all the States—old as well as new, 
North as well as South.”’ 

The New York Senator, adopting the same 
idea in his Rochester speech, declared that the 
two systems of labor peculiar to the different 
States were antagonistical, and that, as they came 


into closer contact, collision ensues. 


adds: 
“ Shall T tell 


He then 


you what this collision means? It Is a 


irrepressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces, 
and it means that the United States must, and will, soone’ 


or later, becom 


entirely a free-labor nation. 


fields of South 


e either entirely a slavehoiding nation, °F 
Either the cotton and ric 
Carolina, and the sugar plantations of Low 


isiana, will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and Charles 


ton and New ¢ 


Irleans, become marts for legitimate mer 


chandise alone, or else the rye fields and wheat fields 


Massachusetts 


and New York must again be surrendered 


by their farmers to the slave culture and to the producto’ 
of slaves, and Boston and New York become once In” 
markets for trade in the bodies and souls of men. Itist 


failure to apprehend this great truth that induces so ma 


unsuccessful a 


ny 


ttempts at final compromise betweer the 


great 


| fact that renders all such pretended compromises, when 
inade, vain and ephemeral.” 


It has driven you back 
1 
i} 


Happily, 


indeed, for America and the world, 


such treasonable heresies received no favor fro" 


1860. | 
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But our | 
spers having made so great a mistake, the: 
vders of the Republican party undertake th: 
‘eesary correction. Their decree is, that the 
United States must, ** sooner or later, become 
ihe entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely 
_ free labor nation ;”’ that the two systems of labor 
anrsucd in the different sections aré incongru- 
ws and antagonistical; that “*they never have 
wemanently existed together in one country, and 
verean.” Mr.Chairman, it is certainly a matter 
* reat interest to this people to know, if the two | 
ceatems of labor in the country are so antago- 
‘sical as to lead to conflict and collision—not an 
eeidental, but an irrepressible conflict. The first | 
oat fact that strikes the mind is that, if such a 
*yilision is going on, the negro slave isand always 
as been unconscious of it. Noagency of his will 
duce it. He asks no man’s intervention. The 
mforts which the interests of both master and 
save secure to him supply all his wants, and he 
s contented and happy. Right or wrong, this is 
potoriousty true. The recent event at Harper’s 
‘wry showed that not a single slave was willing 
) resort to force against his master, or even to aid 
shite persons who ostentatiously paraded their 
illingness at the expense of their necks. The 
ise for an irrepressible conflict cannot be found 
with the master and slave. Do we find such cause 
in the free system? Where and in what manner 
dos this antagonism disclose itself? If at afl, it 
must be beeause these systems are mutually in- 
vious. ln other words, if there be a confliet, itis | 
of interest. ‘The prosperity of either must be 
the detriment of the other. 
Rut how stands the case? Slave labor is em- 
yed almost exclusively in the culture of cotton, 
rice, sugar, and tobacco. Free labor, on the other 
hand, isemployed chiefly in navigation, manu- 
factures, and mining, and in raising live stock and 
provisions. This diversity of pursuits and pro- 
ductions is attributable, not only to the difference 
mthe systems of labor, but to diversity of cli- 
mate and soil and the overriding consideration of 
fit. The southern States, finding in the se- 
curity and convenience of acommon Government 
the most profitable employment in the culture of || 
their great staples, have allowed the mighty inter- 
ests of navigation and manufactures to grow up 
at the North, under the fostering care of the Fed- 
eral Union. Is it not plain, that this very diver- 
sity of pursuits secures a mutuality of interest ? 
Are not the people of the North, indeed every 
man, pee ee child, indebted to the South for 
their great staples of cotton and sugar? And are 
not the people of the South indebted to the North 
for manufactures and provisions and facilities of 
navigation? We discover, then, no cause of con- 
flict between the sections of this country, either 
on account of their different systems of labor or 
the variety of their productions. But it is mani- 
fest these various systems and interests are mu- | 
tually beneficial. They are not rival and hostile, 
vutare friendly and subsidiary. They are cus- 
tomers for each other. I can readily understand 
why rivalry and hostility may arise between per- | 
sos pursuing the same avocation; I can under- | 
stand how, in such a case, there may exist a con- 
ict of interest, but I leave to my Republican 
viends the difficult task of vindicating their irre- 
pressible-conflict doctrine. 
but, sir, this doctrine is a libel on the history 
ofthe country. Our material progress has been 
tiexampled. The development of the country 
‘) every direction is without a precedent; not 
nly in the manufacturing interest of New Eng- 
and, nor in the countless wealth and blessings 
ofthe middle States, nor in the vigorous pros- 
perity of the new and vast empires of the West, 
but, sir, in the far South, where voluntary white || 
labor is impracticable—whete the ino banded 
child of the sun has contributed his full share to 
the general welfare. Ile has reclaimed vast soli- 
\udes where his white brother scarce ventured to 
ral The willing earth has blossomed under 
‘ls stroke, and filled the lap of commerce with her 
“hoicest productions of plant and fiber. The || 
Sipping interest of the Northeast has carried 
them into every sea, and in every mart of the civ- || 
lized world has proclaimed, * Cotton is king!” | 
Statistics in this connection are interesting; but | 
they fail to convey to the mind even an approach || 


ta 


Slavery Question— Mr. Cobb. 


to accuracy of the vast extent in which the rela- |} worth per annum for export. The North only 


tion of buyer and seller pervades the two great 


sections of the country so much to their mutual || 


advantage. Considered from any point of view, 
the teachings of Republicanism are purely dema- 


goguical, and unworthy of the age in which we | 


live. 
Mr. Chairman, it is quite apparent that the 


ing the political action of thisGovernment to such 
views. Fatal, I fear, sir, would be the delusion 


that would thus mislead the people of this Union. | 


But factious appeals, to be effective, must be dis- 
guised with fervent asseverations of devotion to 
the Confederacy. Here isouranchor inthe darkest 


| r - ° 
storm. The triumph of error and deception must 


be brief, and without the most criminal madness 
and folly can never reckon among its trophies the 
last days of the Federal Union. We cannot re- 
gard with too great disfavor the slightest circum- 


stances that contribute to alienation and distrust. | 
They have multiplied most fearfully within the past | 


few years; and the general result is before us in a 


country torn by intestine factions and fired by sec- | 


_tionalhatred. Weare reminded by history that, in | 


periods of great excitement, revolution and disas- | 
ter are precipitated from apparently triflng causes. | 
‘6 Tisthe lastounce that breaks the camel’s back.’? | 


It is the last snow flake, lighter than a feather, 
that disengages the impending avalanche from its 


icy hold, which, gatheringas it rolls, buries hamlet 


and city in a common ruin 

Gentlemen may speculate about the right of 
secession, and indulge in visions of empire se- 
curely erected over the fragments of the Consti- 
tution; but the stubborn truth recurs. This in- 
comparable system of government is not fragile, 
that it may be broken at pleasure; nor is it iron 


or adamant, that it may be crushed by physical | 


power. It is an inviolable trust, committed to 


cach passing generation for their enjoyment on | 
the sacred condition that it shall be transmitted | 


unimpaired to their latest posterity. 


history, which patriotism will execute at every 
peril. 





SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. R. W. COBB, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In rHeE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 19, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union— 


Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. Cuairman: In submitting a few remarks, 
I hope I may not say one word that will offend 
one from the North or South; but from a disposi- 


Itisa trust | 
consecrated by the most imposing sanctions of || 


| tion, if possible, to throw into the scale one mite | 


to assist in producing harmony in this great and, | 


should be, happy country; and, in doing this, I 
hope I may be permitted to address myself to the 
sober and r-flecting portion of all parts of this 
country. 


Let me stand, to-day, for a few brief 


moments, as it were, upon the dividing line be- | 


tween the North and the South, (say Mason and 
Dixon’s line, if you choose,) and speak a few un- 


varnished truths; and as it has been said, ** Truth | 


is mighty, and will prevail,’ | pray I may deal 
this day in truths, and that they may have their 
desired effect. In doing this, I will endeavor to 


avoid such a criticism as could be made upon | 


much that has been said here and elsewhere. I 
might allude to the gentleman’s eighteen million 


others; but I shall only endeavor to show the true 
condition of slavery, and, if possible, to remove 
the unjust prejudice against slavery and slave- 


holders that too often exists in the North and | 


West. 


First, by showing the necessity for sla- 


| very, not only to develop the resources of this 
| country, but the manufacturing, shipping inter- 


ests, and labor of ihe North. 

In doing this, I would call yourattention to the 
vast amount of cotton produced in the South by 
slavelabor. The climate not being adapted to white 
labor, this article must be made almost exclu- 
sively bythe negro. Now, compare this. Say the 


| value of cotton produced by slave labor,amounts 


to over one hundred and sixty million dollars’ 


| speech from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman,] and | 
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exported last year about five millions of otherarti- 
cles. North and South, mixed, about eighty-four 
millions, except the cotton crop. See the differ- 
ence of our exports. Now, take this one hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars’ worth of cotton, 
say something over three and a half million bales, 


| and outof this the North manufacture, say seven 
most serious mischief would result from conform- | 


hundred thousand bales; then inquire how many 
persons of the North are employed in shipping 
this crop, and in manufacturing the seven hun- 
dred thousand bales, and the food and raiment it 
affords to the laboring population in the North, 
the vast profit to the manufacturer, and the vast 
amount of provision the farmer of the North sup- 
plies these manufacturers and operatives with, and 
you will at once see how intimately connected, 
pecuniarily, the northern population are with the 
growth of cotton, and that can only be done by 
slave labor. 

Now, as to the morality of slavery, I need not 
do more than to point your minds to the Word 
of God, the acts of your fathers and our fathers, 
to show that neither God or our fathers believed 
ita sin, or they never would, for a moment, have 
tolerated it. Our fathers did doubt the propriety 
of permitting the slave trade to be kept open 
longer than the year 1800. Your fathers insisted 
on its being kept open longer; and the result was 
a compromise to stop it in 1808. Your fathers 
wanted to make money by trading in slaves. Our 
fathers believed, with what we had and their in- 
crease, we had enough for all practical purposes; 
never thinking for a moment of the vast produc- 
tion of cotton, and the necessity of slave labor to 
produce it, (there not being one bale made then for 
export;) not thinking that slave labor, in the pro- 
duction of cotton, was to produce a thread, as it 
is said, to bind England and the United States for- 
ever together; not thinking for a moment this 
labor was to save England from a daily revolu- 
tion, by furnishing her cotton to keep her millions 
of would-have-been paupers employed; not think- 
ing for one moment of the vast number of persons 


| among ourselves that the manufacture of cotton 


] 
| 


| dred and sixty thousand dollars’ worth perannum? 


employs, thereby feeding and clothing the mil- 
lions, net only in England, but in our own coun- 
try. Think only of this, and then think of the 
failure of one cotton crop—the products of these 
slaves—and learn the untold want and misery it 
would produce. It is said it would bankrupt the 
world. Then do unto us as you would we should 
do unto you—let us alone—and let us be equal par- 


| ticipants of all our joint property, for which we 


have been jointly taxed to pay, and for which we 
still owe a large amount that must be paid. Let 
our Territories be settled by all; and, at a proper 
time, let those settlers determine as to their own 
institutions—whether or not they will have sla- 
very—and we will make no just complaint of each 
other. Further: observe the Constitutionand laws 
made by our fathers; see that their provisions, ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit, be enforced, which 
read as follows: 

‘*No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be disclrarged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered upon claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.’’ 

Then deliver to us our slaves when escaping 
into your States, as our fathers obliged them- 
selves and you to do, and you will hear no com- 
plaints coming up from us onthataccount. Levy 
no oppressive burdens upon our southern or north- 
ern farmers for the protection of a few, and you 
will find the South true to the payment ofall just 
demands against her, to raise the means to defray 
a properly-administered Government. 

A word of plain talk to the fair-minded and 
thinking portion of the North, for I hope of such 
there are millions. Do you think it right to aid 
in escaping from us our servants, and, by the 


| Constitution, our property, either by your un- 


friendly legislation or by your personal aid to the 
number annually of eleven or twelve hundred, as 
your oe show, say in value about nine hun- 


Is this right? What would you think of us if you 
had property to escape, much less stolen by us, 
or aided in escaping to this value? I think there 
can be but one answer to this; that is, you owe 
it to us; you owe it to future generations; yea, 
and you owe it to the perpetuity of this Union, 
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that justice shal] be done, and our property re- 
turned. Will youdoit? Ifso, there shall be no 
quarrel between us. You say slavery ts a curse, 
Has it proved so to those of the old patriarchs that 
had it?) Has it prove d so to your fathers, or has 
it proved a curse to you and 1? You are bound 
to answer no; and I wiil answer, not a curse to 
the patriarchs, our fathers, ourselves, or to the 
negrocs themselves, but a blessing; for it 1s now 
obvious that they are better provid d for than any 
other portion of their race on earth. Fora mo- 
ment let your mind fall back to the condiuon of 
the African in hisown country, and contrast him 
with the four million slaves among us, the latter 
well provided for, properly instructed, and im- 
bued with religious senuments, as will appear 
from the following facts. 

The Methodist Church South enrolls as large a 
numberof colored membersas do ail of the Chris- 
ian denominations in all the pagan world. This 
day the BaptistChuarch South enrolls as large a col- 
ored church membership as the Church of God be- 
side has gathered on all the heathen ground of the 
earth. This day the Old School, the New School, 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian, the Episeopal, 
the Protestant Methodist, the Lutheran, and va- 
rious other Churches, have a colored church mem- 
bership which combined will probably be found 
not inferior in number to that of the Methodist 
or Bapust. ‘Thus you see, in a religious point of 
view, they are well cared for. ‘They have the 
Gospel preached to them every Sabbath, often 
by the white ministers, who preach to white 
persons in the morning, and the servants in the 
evening. ‘The Hon. Mr. Lovesoy says there is 
not a single home or hearthstone among the four 
million servants in the Sout This is not true. 
Of the truth of his statement, let Miss Tracy, of 
the North, who is now traveling through the 
South, speak. Northern authority, in this case, 
may be more readily believed than southern: 

Riprey, Mississippi, August 18, 1859. 

Dear Brorner: The face of the country here strikingly 
resembles that of Wisconsin, not presenting the rugged 
mountainous appearance ot the northern portion ot New 
England, or the monotony of the interminable prairies of 
Ilinots, bat varied by gently undulating hills and smooth 
verdant plains, oak Openings and cultivated fields. ‘The 
newly cleared lands give evidence that the country is still 
in its iniancy. ‘wenty-five years ago, where now is seen 
the extensive cotton field, and the beautiful, | was about 
to say alinost palatial, residence of the wealthy planter— 
where church and college spire point upward to the great 
Source of truth aud wisdom—the red man hunted the deer 
through the forest, sole **monarch of all he surveyed.” 
Though comparatively in its infancy, itis advancing in the 
improvemeuts of civilization aud education much more 
rapidly than did the early colonies qf the North. The in- 
habitants are unsurpassed by any people with whom L have 
ever yet been couversant in their courteous reception and 
hospitable entertainment of strangers. American gentle 
men, | believe, are everywhere distinguished for their po 
liteness and deterential respect to the ladies; and I am 
happy to say that t find southern gentlemen in nowise de 
ficientin the national and most ennobling trait of character. 

And now, 1! hear you ask, what of slavery, that great 
political question which is convulsing our nation trom the 
lakes to the Guif of Mexico, and trom the shores of the 
Auantic to the Pacifie; and on issues of which our 
transatlantic brethren are looking with no indifferent eye ? 


the 


And now, dear brother, do not brand me with the name of 


traitor to the cause of Abolitionism, for | feel contident, 
that could vou travel with me and witness what I witness, 
that, as the snows of our native hills melt beneath the 
genial influences of a summer's sun, so must your strong 
projudices against this institution melt away as mine are 
doing daily, beneath the clear light of truth, till they are 
lost beneath the Letbean wave. Educated as we lave been, 
in the prevailing opinion of the North, that slavery is a 
greatevil, yet have f come South with amind open to con 
Viction, anxious to investigate tor myself a subject of which 
we at the North know nothing except through rumor ; and 
here allow me to say, with the candor with which | must 
speak on all subjects, it { speak at all, whether it coincide 
orclash with my preconceived opinions or yours, that it is 
with heart-felt pleasure [ find the system far more humane 
and Christianizing in its tendencies than | had supposed. 
There are so many topics | wish to discuss, and so many 
incidents IT might meytion, which would both interest and 
enlighten you, bat which the circumscribed limits of a 
letter forbid, that L scarcely Know which to select. 

With regard to labor, two or three house servants are 
employed to perform the labor required of one white ser 
vant atthe North. The houses occupied by them in the 
city are more comfortable than many of those of the poorer 
class in New England. At one suburban residence which 
I visited, the house occupied by the servants was precisely 
like that of the master, (though this, I think, is not usual,) 
the room occupied by his old nurse carpeted and otherwise 
neatly furnished. tn the country, block -lhouses are gener- 
ally used; and, indeed, not untrequently oa the new plan- 
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valances of snowy whiteness, together with other articles | 
ot household convenience, gave an ait of home comiort | 


which I had never dreamed of finding in a slave eabin. 

I spoke of its Christianizing tendencies. In large towns 
they have their own houses tor holding public worship on 
the Sabbath—their preachers being employed and paid by 
their owners. Sabbath schools are also sustained among 
them. tn small towns and country the same house is oc 
cupied by the white people in the morning and colored in 
the evening. Should any white person be disposed to at 
tend the evening service, they are required to take the gal- 
lery; and in One instance, where the house was minus a 
gallery, they were requested to withdraw, that they might 
not infringe on the rights of the slave. Come here; talk 
with the slave; hear him relate, with Christian meekness 
and simplicity, the story of lis conviction and conversion 
to God; hear him repeat, in his broken language, one and 
another of * those exceeding great and precious promises,”’ 
alike precious to him and us, until your heart yearns 
towards him with Christian love and sympathy; listen, as 


| | have done, to the slaveholder, while he tells you the sim- 
| ple story or the conversion of one of his slaves in the field, 


behind the plow, and her subsequent admission to our || 


chureh, thus sharing with us all the blessings and privi 
leges of the covenant people of God; go with me to their 
churches ; listen to those tervent prayers as they go up like 


boly incense to Heaven’s high throue; then ask yourseif | 


the question, Were it better that these had been born and 
had died in Africa? 

But you say they might be sent back to their native coun- 
try, and the gospel preached to them there. Were it well 
to sacrifice the money and men required for such an enter- 
prise, While benighted India and the isles of the sea are 
stretching forth their hands to us forthe bread of life? Are 
our treasures overtlowing? Are there none on whom to 
bestow the precious boon of thegospel? Again let me ask: 
Is Africa the native land of nine tenths or nineteen twen- 
tieths of the present colored population of America? Are 
they not American born and reared? Are not here the homes 
of their wives and their children, aad of a large proportion of 
them may it not be said, the homes and the graves of their 
fathers and mothers? Here lies clustering around them 
every endearing association of kith and kin, childhood and 
youth, and more mature age. As well might we talk of 
sending Americans back to England because it was the 
home of their ancestors for generations long gone; yea, 
better, far, far better, would its civil and religious institu- 
tions accord with those of our own country than will the 
barbarism of Atrica accord with American slavery. Facts 
might be given showing the estimation in which the plan 
is held by the slave, but more in my next. 

Your affectionate sister, E. J. TRACY. 

Hotty Springs, Mississippi, September, 19, 1859. 

Dear Brorner: Since writing to you last, | have, in 
acceptance of a polite invitation trom ex-Governor Mat- 
thews, been spending afew days in hisfamily. He ts aman 
of filty years or more, and having traveled extensively 
through the States, spending cousiderable time among the 
various Indian tribes of the South and Southwest, thus be 
coming familiar with their customs and manners, possesses 
that varied and inexhaustible storehouse of Knowledge 
which renders him a most agreeable conversational com- 
panion. Had several long talks with him on the slavery 
question; and how much did [ wish that you and every 


| northern Abolitionist could have been present, so lucid, 


comprehensive, and convincing were his arguinents, ul- 
tered with that spirit of universal benevolence for which 
he is everywhere distinguished. Otten, while conversing 
with him, was I reminded of our venerable college presi- 
dent of old Dartmouth. It was at his house I first wit- 
nessed a negro sale, a scene which I have ever regarded as 
one most revolting to every teeling of humanity; but as | 
looked upon her cheerful countenance, as she stood there 
in the hall, ber infant in her arms, and two little ones at 
her side, and heard the Governor say to her in his Kindest 


| children of God. The religious condition of the slaves sur 
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master for abuse of the slave. The Governor Said tt 
when sickness came among bis negroes they were } uchn 
; rou 


. abd ty . 
ily, and this | saw done in the last town visited : alec 


while there, there was a gentleman returning home With 


| his slave who ran away to a tree State, but concluded thar 
he liked slavery better than freedoin 5 wrote to his wy 
that if be would come for him he would gladly retury 5, 
state of servitude. | am told that such instances are oy ;.,. 
quent occurrence. 
Sabbath.—Group after group of well-dressed light-hean,) 
(if the countenance be any index) colored i ae 


peopie, ne; 
women, and children, throng our streets, on their way t, 


worship the Most High in his holy temple. As with; 
rapidity of thought I glance from such a scene to benjoy,, 
Airica, sunk in moral degradation, over whose millions ' 
human souls the darkness of beathenism folds ter a ms 
Wings in rayless night, my heart swells with gratitude ta 
the great Father of all for the institution of American « 
very. Well do I Know the utterance of such sentijye, “< 
from such a source, falls strangely on your ear; but yy — 
theless they are the sincere sentiments of an honest 
I believe slavery to be a divine institution, the (ulfitines: of 
the curse pronounced upon the descendants of Han. 
Their physical and mental organization evince the 


u 


rt 
ah 


ir adap- 


| tation to a state of servitude; and the history of Various 


nations, through all the ages down to the present ti, 
shows that this has been their condition. That this jn). 
tuuon is not subject to abuse, like all others, wil] go) At 
tempt to prove. But does the abuse of any institution arene 
against that institution; If so, by parity of reasoning, will 
We argue against the marriage relation, that institution ; Ze 
eval with man’s existence, and in which be finds his hic 
est, holiest, and best estate? The slavehulder acts ij, -yp 


| capacity of protector, guide, moral and religious teacher of 


the slave. Some, through principles of avarice, tyrayyy 
and oppression, prove faise to this responsible trust. s,’ 
also, how often do we see him who, at the sacred altar, jos 
taken those solemn vows “ to love, cherish, and prow 1” 
the gentie being at his side, prove recreant to every pop), 
principle of true manliness, until she, who like the shrink 
ing mimosa, has ciung to him to shield her from the rug 


storms of the outer world, like a withered flower Calling jo 


t 


| the earth, seeKs in its cold bosom that protection and peace 


she hus vainly sought in him. The deep designs of intipy: 
Wisdom are often accomplished by a series of providencrs 
at the time beyond the ken of mortals. In the putting w 
death of the Messiah by the envious and malicious Jew: 
do we see Jehovah accomplish his eternal purpose in 4 
completion of the great work of man’s redemption. 

So also does it seem to me that, in the enslaving of thy 
African, we can clearly trace the hand of an overruling and 
merciful Providence guiding them to a Christian iand: 
thereby elevating their social, moral, and religious condi 
tion, by attrition with a higher race. 


Your affectionate sister, E. J. TRAC\ 


Also let the Rev. N. Adams, of Boston, who 
traveled through the South, speak: 


* When religious instruction, the pure, simple Gospc! of 
Jesus Christ, is extended to our laboring classes gen ; 
adults and children, as fully as it is enjoyed by the slaves 


| in such parts of the South as I visited, an object will 


gained of far more intrinsie importance to our national 
prosperity than all questions relating to slavery. Probally 


| in very many places at the South a larger proportion of te 


slaves than of the whites have given evidence of } 


prises every visitor. The number of communicants among 


| them, in proportion to the whites, is frequently astonishing ; 


| tones, * Frances, | would not part with you were it not to || 


send you to your husband !”? how changed the scene. Of 


a gentieoman at my side | inquired the valuation of the | 


group, to which he replied, $3,000. I afterwards learned 
from the Governor that he sold them for $2,500, thus sac- 
rificing $500, that he might unite them to the husband and 
father. 
negro except for the purpose of uniting families; and that 
in one instance, having sold a negro woman to send her to 
her husband, as the time tor her to leave drew near, she 
grieved so bitterly at parting with the family, that she 
begged of him to buy her back again; which he did. 

In another instance, he proposed to buy the wife of one 
of his slaves, but her owner retused to part with her; he 
then proposed to sell the husband to the wife’s owner, to 
which he replied that he would dic before he would leave 
him. 

Another gentleman, Dr. C., has just been telling me of 
a case that came under his own observation—the owner of 


lie also told me that he had never sold but one | 


|| objects. 
| easily be multiplied; but it is unnecessary. 


the husband attempting to buy the wife, but proving un- | 
successtul, he at length proposed that each should be valued | 
by some disinterested person, and he would then sell the 


husband at the valuation, or pay $250 more than the valu- 
ation tor the wile. 
Numberless instances might be given, showing that the 


| sacred ties of the family circle are not so lightly esteemed | 


|| them. 


tations will you find the master living in houses built in a 


similar style. Visiting at one of these plantations a few 
days since, Mr. C., our host, very politely showed me 
tarough the cabins. Nice feather beds, neatly dressed with 


|| merely nominal, as has been supposed by us. 


| 


as is generally supposed at the North, but that they are 
guarded with jealous care, seldom being violated when it 
ean be avoided; also, in instances showing the strong at- 
tachment existing between master and slave, especially 
where slaves have been reared inthe family. A lady once 
remarked to me that her slaves did not work hard, she had 
so many of them. I inquired why she did not sell some of 
She replied that she had inherited and raised them, 
and could not part with them. From Judge T., in whose 
family | visited recently, | learn that the laws for the protec- 


tion of the slave, in this State, are very stringent, and not | 


He told me 


that, since he bad been on the bench, no laws had been | 


more rigidly enforced than those for the punishment of the || depends upon a p 


for example, in cases known to ine, one hundred and tity 
blacks to fifty whites, two hundred to twenty. [n Virginia, 
the whole number of communicants in the Baptist churches 
is stated to me by a Baptist pastor to be forty-five thousand 
blacks, and fifty thousand whites. In Savannah, Georgia, 
in a population of several thousand blacks, more than one 
third are ehurch members. Three colored pastors, with 
salaries from eight hundred to a thousand dollars, are sup 
ported by subscriptions and pew rents among their ow! 
members. More than one third of the whole number o! 
communicants reported by the synod of South Carolina ar 
colored people. Of the three hundred and eighty-four thou 


| sand in that State, one seventh, or more than fitty thou 


sand, are professors of religion. In 1853, $15,000 were co! 


| tributed by five thousand slaves in Charleston to benevolent 


These statistics, which are a fair sample, might 
Religion bas 


gained wondertul ascendency among this people.” 


Now compare the condition of the slave wit 
the free colored population of the North, and see 


/which seems to be most prosperous, and say 


i 


> 


nothing about the condition of the negro in Africa 
and Canada, taking as a basis their increase. >“) 
in the year: 
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Increase of the slave population about twent-mine 
per cent.; increase of the free population on\} 
thirteen per cent. ve z 
The State census of New York for 1855, shows 
that the decrease in the colored population, Wilt" 
had begun before 1850, was still further acce'"' 
ated after that period. The colored popuaue' 
at the latter date being 45,236, or 3,753 less than 
in 1850. 
Thus showing progression or absolute decrea* 
hycenl deterioration of the ire 
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colored race appears from a variety of other cir- 


mstances which could be adduced; and that this 
cumstane 


rvsical deterioration is much more manifest in 
Pe free than in the slave States, seems to be 
equally certain. a. | 
‘Now, compare the condition of the slave with 
the black population in ( anada, and you will at 
ance see the vast disproportion, as to comfort, 
vetween them. For example, hear what one who 
00 away with his family from Maryland, oan 
in a letter to his master, which reads as follows: 


Toronto, Canapba, February 11, 1860. 

Deak MASTER: IL hardiy know how to say anything to 

since 1 left you to come to this country. I am sorry 
ye lever left home. I never knew what it was to suffer 
- th cold or hunger at home. 
euttored by both since I came here. IL am over head and 
is in debt, and it you would square ine here, [ will go 

‘ok and bea better boy to you than ever I was before. You 
cant imagine how times are here ; and the weather is 
yj enough to freeze the devil. If you will promise me 
sd Lreatment, and to forget past actions, 1, with my wile 
* , ourchildren and mother, will come back. T have never 
boon in jail since f have been here ; but unless you relieve 
me, aud take me from this cursed country, [ will be put in 
ail, Lowe $18 house rent; $13 50 groceries ; winter’s 
yood, $17 59; and [have only one week to pay itin, or go 
vigil. 1 will go back if you s¢ nd me money enough to 
1y this bill, and pay our fare out home. Answer as soon 
possible, so that | may know what to do in the matter. 
Let me hearfrom you. Ishouldlike tocome home to live 

(j die. 

— ain yourhumble servant, HENRY TILMAN. 

Mr. Frispy Gorpon. Direct at No. 51 Bolton street. 

Pp, $.—Give my best love to Master Joe, Miss Annie, and 
all the family. 1 shall soon meet them again; as soon as 
jeetananswer. For f swore by the holy Bible never to 
piss ancther winter in this country. Jack Granger is here, 
aud L want to try to persuade him to go home with me. 

; HENRY TILMAN. 





Now, as tothe treatment of our slaves, I will fur- | 


ther refer you to the many statutes in the south- 
ern States requiring our negroes to be well fed, 
clothed, and cared for. The old, the young, the 


maimed, the halt, the blind, and otherwise in- 


frm, are bound to be provided for in a comforta- 
ble manner. For particulars, see the laws here- 
with submited: 

State of Mississippi. 


“No master shall infliet cruel or unusual iow upon 
is slave or slaves, Or cause Or permit the s 


aslave or slaves, or any person having or taking the pos- 


such cruel or unusual pugishment on such slave or slaves, 
r shall authorize or permit such punishment to be inflict- 
ed, may be indicted therefor; and on conviction, shall be 
fined, according to the magnitude of the offense, in any 
sum not exceeding $500, and imprisoned in the couny jail 
foraterm not exceeding twelve months, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. Lt shall be the duty of owners of 
slaves to treat them with humanity, to provide for them 
necessary clothing and provisions, and to abstain trom in- 


juries 10 them extending to endanger life or limb; and if | 


any owner, hirer, or employer of slaves shail have failed 

to supply them necessary clothing and provisions, or shall 
have treated them with inhumanity? the person so offend- 
ing may be indieted therefor ; and on conviction, shall be 
fled inany sum not exceeding $500, or may be imprisoned 
in the county jail not exceeding three months, or both, at 
the discretion of the court. 

_“tfany person shall be guilty of stealing or selling any 
free person for a slave, Knowing the said person stolen or 


sold to be free, and shall thereof be convicted, such per- || 


sou shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than 
ten years.?? 


State of Kentucky. 


“If any person shall steal and hold, or sell fraudulently, or 


offer to sell, a free person as a slave, knowing the person 
80 sold or stolen to be free, be shail be confined in the pen- 
Kentiary not less than five nor more than ten years. 

“Ifthe owner ofan infirm, insane, or aged slave, or any 
person having such slave under his control, suffers him to 
£9 at large, or fails to make adequate provisions for his 
“ipport, he shall be punished by fine not exceeding filty 
dollars. If the owner of any slave shall treat him cruelly and 
iniumanly, so as, in the opinion of a jury, to endanger the 
lifeorlimb of sueh slave, or materially to affect his health, 
or shall not supply his slave with suflicient wholesome 


_ and raiment, such slave shall be taken and sold for the || 


‘nefit of the owner. 
“ If the hirer of a slave for a term of time shall treat him in 


the nanner described in the second section, or shall fail to | 
lurish such slave with fuod and raiment, the owner of the | 
“ave may proceed against him, by petition, in the manner | 
Prescribed in the third section, and upon the facts, or any | 


of them being found against the defendant, the court shail 


rescind the contract of hiring upon equitable principles, and 


restore the slave to its owner. 

aie may be‘naintained by the owner ofaslave, though 

whwi is actual possession, against any person who shall 
awlully whip, strike, or abuse such slave, and recover 

luages for such act, notwithstanding the said slave, by 

uch Whippin 

dered incapable of labor. 


“Itshall bethe duty of the master or owner, personal rep- 


"sentative, or guardian of such owner, to employ counse! 


to de . P ; ; ° 
wattend a slave, when tried in the circuit court. If no 
Unsel be emplo 


him, 
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| slave, under the penalty of $1,000. 
| thus sold shall be paid over to the owner, after deducting 
God Knows what I have 


| defense. 


2p tobe done; | 
aud any master or other person entitled to the services of 


€, striking, or abuse, may not have been ren- 1] 








e yed, the court shall assign counsel to de- || 
The master or owner, or his personal represent- || vide for him properly in sickness or old age, or treats him 
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ative, or the guardian, shall pay said counsel the sum 
awarded him, by order of the court, for such defense, not 


exceeding fifty nor less than twenty dollars, and may be | 


attached and compelted to pay the same.”’ 
State of Louisiana. 

* Whoever shall inflict, or cause to be inflicted, any cruel 
treatment upon any slave, whether by maltreating, flog- 
ging, failing to clothe and teed in a proper manner, by im- 
prisoning, by putting in irons, or by ill-treating in any other 
manner, to be judged of by the courtand jury, shall be fined 
not less than fiity nor more than two hundred dollars. The 
court and jury shall have power in all cases, whether they 
convict or not, to decree the sale of the slave et public aue- 
tion. The owner shall not be allowed to purchase, either 
directly or indirectly, or to have under his control the said 
The price of the slave 
all costs.’’ 

State of Virginia. 


** Any person who shall permit an insane, aged, or infirm 
slave, owned by him, or under his control, to go at large, 


| without adequate provision for his support, shall be pun 


ished by fine not execeding fifty dollars ; and the overseers 
of the county or corporation in which such slave may be 
found, shall provide for his maintenance, and may charge 


| such person quarterly or annually, with a sufficient sum 


theretor, and recover it from time to time by motion in the 
court of such county or corporation. If any person shall, 
by sale, gift, or otherwise, dispose of any insane, aged, or 
infirm slave, which is, or is likely to become, chargeable, 
such person, or the donor or vendor, (at the election of the 
said »verseers,) may be proceeded against as the owner ot 
the slave, under this section.” 


State of Missouri. 


**In prosecutions for crimes, slaves shall not be deprived 
of an mmpartial trial by jury; and a slave convieted of a 


| capital offense shall suffer the same degree of punishment, 
and no other, that would be inflicted on a free white per 
| son for a like offense ; and courts of justice, before whom 


slaves shall be tried, shall assign them counsel for their 
Any person who shall maliciously deprive of lite 
or dismember a slave, shall suffer such punisiimentas would 
be inflicted for the like offense if it were committed ona 
free white person. Every person who shall cruelly or in 


| humanly torture, beat, wound, or abuse any slave in his 
| employment or under his charge, power, or control, whether 


belonging to himself or another, shall, on conviction, be 
punished by imprisonment in a county jail not exceeding 


| one year, or by fine not exceeding $1,000, or by both such 


fine and imprisonment.” 


State of North Carolina. 
The owner of any slave incapable of service, from age 
or other disability, shall provide him with proper food, rai- 
ment, and lodging; and if any such slave shall be unpro- 


| Vided as aforesaid, the wardens of the county where the 


‘ || slave may be, shall furnish him with food, raiment, and 
session Or custody of a slave or slaves, who shall inflict || 


lodging, and charge the owner therewith, and may recover 


|| against him the price betore any tribunal having jurisdic- 


tion of the amount of the demand. 
“If the owner of such slave be dead, his executors or ad 
ministrators shall provide tor him out of the estate of the 


deceased ; and, upon failure so to do, the wardens shall pro- 
| vide for him,and proceed 





gainst such executors or admin- 
istrators in every respect as against the owner; or, if such 


| slave shall be under the contro! of a guardian, he shall pro- 


vide for the slave out of the estate of his ward; and, upon 
failure, the wardens shall provide for the slave ,and proceed 
against the guardian in manner aforesaid; and such exee- 
utors, administrators, and guardians shall be allowed the 
expense of making such provision in their settlements. 
“Any two of the wardens shall have authority to execute 


the foregoing provisions relative to disabled slaves. 


“In case any slave who shall appear not to have been 


| properly clothed and fed shall be convicted of stealing any | 


corn, cattle, hogs, or other goods whatsoever, from any per 
son not the owner of such slave, such injured person may 
maintain an action on the case against the possessor of such 


| slave for his damages. 


“The superior court shall have exclusive original juris - 
diction of all felonies and other offenses committed by 


| slaves, which, by section thirty-two, are not assigned for 


trial before a justice of the peace—pctty offenses, misde - 
meanors—and the trial shal! be conducted in like manner 


| as the trials of freemen for the same offenses; and, more 


7S 


over, the jurors shall be slave-owners. 
“© When a slave shall be apprehended or indicted for any 


| offense, whereof the superior court has original jurisdic - | 
tion, his owner, if known, shall have ten days’ notice of 


the trial, in order that he may have the opportunity of de - 


cost attending the trial of the slave shall be paid by the 
owner, if such slave being a free man would be liable to 
the payment thereof. And ifthe owner refuse to pay the 


same, execution in the name of the State may issue against 


the owner.”’ 
State of Alabama. 

* Any person who with malice aforethought causes the 
death of a slave, by cruel whipping or beating, or by any 
inhuman treatment, or by the use of any weapon in its na- 
ture caleulated to produce death, is guilty of murder in the 
first degree. 

** Any owner, overseer, or other person, having the right 


to correct any slave, who causes the death of such slave by | 


cruel whipping or beating, or by any other cruel or inhuman 


treatinent, or by the use of any instrument in its nature | 


calculated to produce death, though without any intention 
to kill, is guilty of murder in the second degree, and may 
be guilty of murder in the first degree. 

** Any master, or other person standing towards the slave 
in that relation, who intlicts, or allows others to inflict, on 
him any cruel punishment, or fails to provide him with a 
sufficiency of healthy food or necessary clothing, or to pro- 
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in any way with inhumanity, on conviction thereof, must 
be fined not less than twenty-five or more than $1,000. 

* In indictments under the preceding section, it is suffi- 
cient to charge that the defendent did inflict on aslave any 
cruel punishment, or that he failed to provide him with a 
sufficiency of healthy food or necessary clothing, or to pro- 
vide tor him properly in siekness or od age; orif for any 
other species of inhuman treatment, it may be charged that 
he treated such slave with inhumanity, without specilying 
in what such inhumanity consists, and the jurors are the 
judges of what constitutes cruel punishment, a sufficiency 
of healthy food, ecessary clothing, and proper provision in 
sickness and old age. 

** On the trial of indictments under the preceding section, 
the defendant is entitled to a jury, two thirds of whom are 
slaveholders. 

** Any person other than the master, or person occupying 
that relation, who commits an assault and battery on a 
slave, without just cause or excuse, to be determined by 
the jury, is guilty of a misdemeanor.”’ 


State of Tennessee. 


** No person shall willfully, with malice aforethought, kill 
any slave. The offender shall be deemed guilty of the same 
offense as if the person killed had been free. If the slave 
killed, is the property of another, and not of the offender, 
he shall be liable to pay the value of such slave. No per 
son shall wantonly, and without sufficient cause, beat or 
abuse the slave of another person. Any such offender may 
be indicted in the circuit oreriminal court, where the offense 
was committed ; and on conviction, shall be punished in 
the same manner as for a similar oifense committed on the 
body of any white person. 

** The trial of a slave for a capital offense shall be con- 
ducted in the same manner as that of a free person. All 
persons Who would be competent jurors to serve on the 
trial of a free person shall be competent jurors on the trial 
of asiave. The owner may appear and superintend the 
defense of the accused; and he may challenge as many 
jurors as a free white person in capital cases, and in any 
other offouse of the grade of felony, four jurors perempto- 
rily, and no more; but he may challenge for cause in the 
same manner as a free white person, charged with a like 
offense. Ii the master does not employ counsel in the 
slave’s defense, the court shall assign him counsel.’ 

State of Georgia. 

** If any person shall on the Lord’s day, commonly called 
Sunday, euploy any slave in any work or labor, (work of 
absolute necessity and the necessary occasions of the fam- 
ily alone excepted,) every person so offending shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of ten shillings for every slave he, she, or 
they, shall so cause to work or labor. 

* Any person who shallinaliciously disinember or deprive 
a slave of life, shall suffer such punishment as would be 
inflicted in case the like offense had been committed on a 
free person, and on the like proo’, except in case of insur 
rection by such slave, and unless such death should hap- 
pen by accident in giving such slave moderate correction. 

** Tt any person or persons whomsoever shall maliciously 
deprive asiave or slaves of life, he, she, or they, so offend- 
ing, shall be prosecuted by indictment, in the superior court 
of the county in which such offense may have been commit- 
ted, in like manner as if the person or persons charged had 
perpetrated a like offense on any tree white person or per 
sons whomsoever; and on all such trials the same rule of 
law and evidenee sali obtain as on other trials for murder. 
And if, upon trial tor such offense, any person or persons 
shall be found guilty of murder, he, she, or they, shall sufler 
such punishinent as would be inflicted in case the like of- 
tense had been committed on a free white person; that is 


|}, to say, shall be hanged without the benefit of clergy; and 


it found guilty of manslaughter, shall be punished by con- 
finement at hard labor in penitentiary trom two to four 
years, in like manner as is usual in cases where any person 
or persons is or are convicted of manslaughter committed 
on a free white person or persons, except in case of insur- 
rection by such slave, and unless such death should nenpen 
by accident in giving such slave moderate correction. Any 
owner, Overseer, or employer of a slave or slaves, who shall 
eruclly treat such slave or slaves, by unnecessary and ex- 
cessive Whipping, beating, cutting, or wounding, or by cru 

elly and unnecessarily biting or teasing with dogs; by with- 
holding proper tood and sustenance ; by requiring greater 
labor trom such slave or slaves than he, she, or they are 
able to perform, or by not afiording proper clothing forsuch 
slave or slaves, whereby the health of such slave or slaves 
may be injured and impaired, or cause or permitthe same 
to be done, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con 

viction thereof, shall be punished by fine, or imprisonment 
in the common jail of the.county, or both, at the discretion 


|| of the court. 
fending bis slave; the cost of which notice, and all other || 


“ Beit enacted, Thatthe children, not exceeding five years 


|| ofage, of any woman slave, and sueh woman slave, shall not 
| be sold separately, or exposed to sale by any executor, ad- 


ministrator, guardian, or other trustee, nor shall they be 


| separated in any division made by any executor, adminis- 


trator, guardian, or other trustee, but shall be placed to- 
gether in one of the parts into which the estate to which 


| they belong is to be divided, unless such division cannot in 
|| any wise be effected without such separation. 


** And be it further enacted, That if any person or per- 


| sons to whom such negro or negroes, or other free person 
| of color, is bound, shall sell, or cause to be sold, into slavery 
| such negro or tree person of color, he, she, or they, shall 


be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thercof, 
shall be fined in a sum notexceeding five thousand dollars, 
or imprisoned in the penitentiary, at hard Jabor, for a teri 


| of years, not more than six nor less than twe years, as the 


court may direct.” 
Thus showing that no slave can be ill treated, 


| without a violation of the law; nor can any free 


person be sold into bondage, without the person 
thus offending subjecting himself to a heavy pen- 
alty and imprisonment. 
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But, for fear Hon. Mr. Van Wyck, of New 
York, may think he has been successful in his 
picture of the treatment of servants in the South, 
allow me to cal] the attention of the country to 
his efforts to prejudice the North against slavery, 
by alluding to the cruel treatment of the negro in 
the South, such as burning, &c., an occurrence 
rarely, if ever, happening, and then for offenses 
shocking to humanity, and, if perpetrated by a 
white person, burning and death would be too 


black would and ought to share a similar fate. 
I say, while he speaks of this punishment, he 
forgets to tell the country that while our people 
may, in their excitement, do wrong, the people 
of the North have, in bygone days, inflicted as 


great punishment on white men and women, by | 


torturing, hanging, and pressing them to death 
for witchcraft. What executions of Quakers and 


others for their opinions, what nose-slitting and | 


ear-cropping and tongue-boring and whipping and 
starving and fines and imprisonments and perpet- 
ual banishment were inflicted for opinion’s sake, 
are known to every reader of the Seer of the 
New England colonists. 1 might refer, among 
others, to Wilberforce’s History of the American 

yhurch. The torture and the execution of women 
denounced as witches by a fanatical clergy, with 


Rev. Cotton Mather at their head, is fully de- | 


scribed by Rev. Mr. Upham, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Salem, and of the same 
sect to which the witch murderers belong. He 
mentions a particular case of Giles Carey, who 
was a member ofthe church in Danvers, and who, 
when he saw that trial was a mere mockery, re- 
fused to plead to the indictment. He was accord- 
ingly conveyed to the press, under the agony of 
which he expired; and during the moment of his 
suffering, the historian records that, as his aged 


frame yielded to the dreadful pressure, his tongue 


was protruded from hismouth. ‘The demon who 
presided over the torture drove it back again with 
the point of his cane, and he adds, * the heart of 
man, once turned to cruelty, seems, like the tiger, 
to gather new fury in the mere exercise of fero- 
city.’? Even children were made victims of this 
fanaticism. ‘Two young men—brothers—named 
Carrier, who would not confess, were tied neck 
and heels tll the blood was ready to gush out of 
their noses, and they then confessed to escape 
the torture. William Proctor was tied in the 
same manner until the blood gushed out of his 
nose. Rev. Mr. Noyes observed of eight, who 
were hanged together, ‘‘what a sad thing it is to 
see eight firebrands of hell hanging there.’’ For full 
details, the reader is referred to lectures on witch- 
craft, delivered in 1831, by Rev. Charles Upham. 
All this was done in public, and by the sanction 
of the people. The two pictures are now drawn, 
and the reader must draw his own conclusion as 
to the cruelty which has been perpetrated by the 
different sections of the country. It is proper to 
remark that I do not believe that public sentiment 
would tolerate either act of cruelty North or 
South now. 

But I regret to see a statement of the following 


occurrence inthe State of New York. If not true, | 


| would be happy to hear it contradicted; for I only 
allude to it to show that the lawlessness of char- 
acter can be perpetrated North, where they claim 
to be cool and calculative, professing to observe 
all the laws and right of men; and even if a simi- 
lar thing does occur among our southern people, 
have we done more than you? 


* An affair occurred in the town of Portland, Chautau- 
que county, New York, on the night of the 20th instant, 
which, tn brutality and in violation of all the decencies of 
society, outstrips anything which has yet, we think, been 
perpetrated during the present century in any Christian 
community in the whole civilized world. 
cording to the account of the affair as published in the 
Westfield (New York) Republican, of the 23d instant, that 
on Friday night of last week a party of fifteen men and 
five women, who, no doubt, are the leading moralists of the 
village where they reside, proceeded to the house of Mr. 
Elisha Whipple, in the town of Portland, broke open his 
door, dragged one of his daughters, a young woman, from 
her bed, stripped her, and deliberately covered her person 
with a coat of tar and feathers, and in that state they left 
ber, fully convinced, without doubt, that they had per- 
tormed a godly act. As far as the paper quoted was able 
to learn the cause for the perpetration of this atrocious out- 
rage, it was, that ‘Mr. Whipple some time since lost his 
wife, and was ieft with a family of small children, and this 
young woman, who had been living away, came home to 


| have agitated the country for so 
|| have thus far avoided any allusion to that; as gen- 
good for him; and in such a case the white and | 


Property in Territories—Mr. Toombs. 








method was adopted by the young people of the neighbor- 
hood to reform it.? The perpetrators were subsequently 
arrested and taken before a justice, where they all gave bail 
for theirappearance before the next criminal court of Chau- 
tauque county.’’ 
Allow me, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, to say 
a few words more particularly relating to my past 
course in reference to the political — which 
ongatime. I 


tlemen who have honored me with their attention 
will perceive that my pare has been to ex- 
hibit to you the true condition of the slave, in 
order that you and your friends at the North may 
become well satisfied with the manner in which 
they are cared for in the South. I have called 
upon you to see that the fugitive slave law is en- 
forced, and I have shown conclusively that the 
four million negroes now in slavery at the South 
are in a much better condition than any same 


| number of the race elsewhere, either in this coun- 
try or Africa. 


| none to make, as my destiny is fixed. 


Now, in conclusion, permit me to allude to my | 
personal exertions in behalf of the rights of the | 


South, and the equal rights of all. I speak for no 
purpose of making capital at home, for I have 
I desire, 
if possible, to arrest the progress of the difficulties 
which now surround us, and to convince the 
mind of the North that we ask nothing that is 
improper; and I shall trust confidently that, in 
their honesty of purpose, they will give us such 
rights as they know we are entitled to demand. 
l was going to allude, as evidence of my con- 
servative disposition, of my desire for the pros- 


| perity of this Union upon the basis of the Consti- 


tution, and of the feeling of brotherly love which | 


ought to pervade the whole country, to my efforts 
in 1850, when the compromise measures were 
under consideration. On that occasion, and eight 


| days before the celebrated resolution of Mr. Foote, 


upon which the compromise of 1850 was predi- 


cated, was introduced into the Senate, I offered a || when they were originally presented by my friend 


been excited that the house was disorderly, and this refined || 





resolution providing for the raising of a joint com- | 
mittee upon the part of the House and the Sen- | 
ate, to take into consideration all the difficulties 


which existed upon the question of slavery, and 
to report to their respective Houses. I will read 
the resolution: 


** Whereas a crisis in the political affairs of this Republic 


| has arrived, when men of all political parties are called to 


It appears, ac- | 
PI ’ 





help take enre of the family; and recently suspicion has | 


aid in the great work of reconciliation between the northern 
and southern people: whereas the-question of slavery in 
the Territories, the admission of California into the Union as 


a State, under her own constitution and boundaries, the pro- | 


hibition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia, and 
the abolition of slavery therein, are, and have been,a bone 
of contention for years past, and will be for years to come, 
unless settled: whereas the mind of the whole community 
is now fixed with great anxiety upon the present Congress, 
looking to them to consider gravely and deliberately these 
vexed questions, and, if possible, to have them settled upon 
constitutional and equitable principles, between the North 
and the South: and whereas there are many men who have 


introduced plans, such as they think calculated to produce | 


that effect; but, owing to the spirit that too often prevails 
(if not in this case) of too many wishing the honor of 
bringing forward and consummating great and important 
questions, and thereby coming in conflict with each other, 
and thus effect nothing: Now, therefore, 

** Beit resolved and recommended, (the Senate concurring,) 
That a committee be appointed by the Senate and House 
of Representatives—to consist of six members of the Sen- 
ate, three from the North and three from the South; also, 
twenty by the House, ten from the South and ten from the 
North—to meet in conference to devise, if possible, a plan, 
predicated upon constitutional and equitable principles, for 
adjusting all difficulty growing out of the foregoing causes ; 
and that such plan be submitted to the respective Houses 


for their consideration; thereby, if possible, to perpetuate | 


the good feeling and union of the two parties forever; and 
that the southern and northern members of each House, 
respectively, select such persons to serve on said commit- 
tee in any manner they think proper.”’ 

That is one evidence of my anxiety to produce 
harmony and brotherly love throughout the whole 
country. Again,in 1856, I gave my influence and 
active efforts to settle the difficulties in which we 
were involved, and to harmonize the conflicting 
elements which bid fair to break up this happy 
country; and if I have contributed one single mite 
in perpetuating good feeling, and harmonizing the 
difficulties which existed between us, I have done 
much, and am satisfied. 

I desired to allude to some other matters, but 
time will not permit. I was going to allude to the 
common interest of the North and South; andI was 
happy to hear the gentleman from Ohio who pre- 
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| in a little song book: 
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Senate. 


ceded me, [Mr. Martin,] so particularly allud, 
the inseparable interests that connect the = 
and South. I will quote a few lines which I found 


** The South will raise the cotton, 

The West the corn and pork ; 

And New England manulacturers 

Do up the finer work.” 

Now, if we will study our true interests: if y, 

will study the ‘eigen which our fathers lif 
down for us to be governed by, we shal] Nee 
trouble as a nation. We may have a little in a 
own Democratic party. Lregret to see that dig, 
culty, and that the convention at Charleston ee 
not able to agree upon a platform upon which, Z 
_— acandidate who might, if possible, beat the 
Republicans. I trust, however, that the io 
ing elements of the Democratic part may be 
brought to harmonize at Baltimore; and that thoy 
will nominate a man who will take the wind rai 
of the sail of every evil-minded man, North o; 
South—one whom all Democrats can agree to sun. 
port But I will say no more upon this subjec: 
and, thanking the committee for their attention | 
will detain them no longer. 





PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES, 


SPEECH OF HON. R. TOOMBs 
’ 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE SENATE, May 21, 1860. 

The Senate having under consideration the resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Davis on the Ist of March, 1860, relative 
to the equality of the States, the rights of all the citizens 
to emigratc to the Territories with slave property, and deny- 
ing the power of Congress or a Territorial Legislature to 
interfere with this right— 

Mr. TOOMBS said: 

Mr. Presspent: I did not concur in the policy 
of introducing the resolutions upon your table 
from Missjggippi, [Mr. Davis,] and, until within 
the last ten Or twelve days, I had no purpose to 


| participate in the debate upon them. I thought 








that they announced principles so just and so 
proper, of such universal acceptance, that they 
needed no support from anything I might beable to 


| say in their favor. But, sir, within that time, these 


propositions, involving the fundamental principles 
of our Government, have not only been assailed 


| and condemned, but all those who hold them and 


maintain them as they were held and maintained 


| by my personal and political friends at the late 


Charleston convention have been charged with 
violating good faith, and with having objects un- 
friendly to the existence of the Government; and 
my own humble opinion has been invoked to swe!l 
the mighty torrent of authority by which it is 
sought to overwhelm them. I deemit, therefor, 
+ duty to my country, myself, and to those 
who agree with me in opinion, in all parts of the 
Repdilic, to defend these principles. 

The first objection which meets me is the dec- 
laration from some well-meaning men, that they 
are abstractions. Sir, this is a great mistake. 
Far from it. There is a terrible practicality 1 
them. There is a vital energy in them that !s 
shaking your political, you social, and even you! 
moral systems from the center to the circumter- 
ence. ‘They are struggling to be acknowledged, 
to be recognized; and in their recognition, in my 
judgment, alone is to be found the permanent 
peace, Sel and security of the State. ie 

But, sir, if they be abstractions, they are scarce’) 


_less worthy of our consideration. The great ques 


tion is, are they truths? To submit to wrong 
is often far less injurious to society in its cons’ 


| quences than to surrender a principle. It is one 


of the marked characteristics of the America! 
character, one which attracted the attention ane 
approbation of some of the ablest and beste - 
the last century, that they measure a public " 

er by a principle, and not by a grievance. * i 
an in his speech on conciliation with Amer 
ica, very beautifully expresses this character's 
of the American colonies. He says: 

. s the people, more simple an 
aealeneh a of an ill principle in Government 4 


+], and 
an actual grievance ; here they anticipate that evil, a0 
judge of alee of the grievance by the badnessof 


d of a lest 
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.. They augur misgovernment at a distance, and 
pan yranny in the tainted breeze.” 

os of the greatest of our own statesmen, often 
od the Father of the Constitution, in a paper 
per force.and merit, which he drew up in 
a4, protesung against the action of the Virginia 
isiature, tending, in his judgment, to infringe 
“rights of conscience, strongly name this 

game characteristic of our people. e said: 
«Jtis proper to take alarm at the first experiment on our 


“9 
i 
Le 
uv 


3 \ 
jiberlies- ) . 
duty of citizens, and one of the noblest characteristics of 
dut} 
thi 
we inaied the question in precedents. ‘They saw the con- 
co eaves in the princaple, and they avoided the conse- 
jyences by denying the principle. We revere this lesson 

“ much soon to torget it. 


sir, the disregard of this sentiment has brought || 


sno us many of our present dangers. We, too, 
ast not wait until dangerous and unsound po- 
Lsinal principles shall have strengthened them- 


selves by exercise, or shall have entangled us in | 


nrecedents. We have had quite enough of these 
pyils already. It is time to augur danger in the 
distance, and to warn the country of its rapid ad- 
sance. Sir, let us examine wkat sort of abstrac- 
sionsthese are, for we cannotavoid them by calling 
them abstractions. When the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government, of all social order, are 


ondemned; when new and dangerous theories | 


and dogmas are attempted to be interpolated upon 
our political system; when our dearest constitu- 


sonal rights and highest constitutional duties are | 
att mpted to be wrenched from our hands and | 
placed in the hands of others, and that, too, with | 
the avowed purpose of enabling the new possess- | 


ors to destroy those rights by neglecting these 
duties, it is too late to answer me by crying: 
Public duty demands of me to defend these rights, 
thus assailed. I shall begin this duty by a con- 
sideration of the fifth resolution. The rest, I be- 
lieve, have attracted but little attention, and prob- 
ably meet very general acquiescence. The fifth 
resolution declares: 

“That if experience should at any time prove that the 
judicial and executive authority do not possess means to 
insure adequate protection to constitutional rights in a Ter- 
ritory, and if the territorial government should fail er re- 
fuse to provide the necessary remedies tor that purpose, it 
will be the duty of Congress to supply such deficiency.”’ 





The resolution proposed at Charleston, which 


was commented on by my honorable friend from | 


iinois (Mr. Dovetas] so largely the other as 
announces identically the same principle, and on 
carries it everywhere else as well as to the Terri- 


tories, thus giving it a more enlarged application, | 


with the addition of a few words merely explain- 
ing this resolution, and no doubt carrying out the 
intention of the draughtsman. | approve of every 
word of it. I would simply add to it, **to the 
extent of its constitutional powers.’’ In other 
words, the duty of this Government is to main- 
tain the constitutional rights of the people in the 
Territories, in the States, everywhere, to the ex- 
tent of its constitutional power. That is a plain 
principle, Itis one that has received universal 
approval in all centuries and in all countries. For 


this object mainly Governments were instituted | 


amongmen. Itis the corner-stone of the social 
fabric, neither affected by the forms of Govern- 
ment nor the state of civilization. Therefore, as 
this resolution contains nothing bat this plain 
truth, everywhere acknowledged, I think it would 


‘0 restrict his denunciation rather to what he sup- 
poses to be the misapplication of the principle, 
‘han to the principle itself; and, therefore, [assume 
that he objected to its application, and not to the 
soundness of the principle. 
How could youestablish a Government without 
“ie power, coupled with the duty, of using all its 
‘ppropriate functions to secure the exercise of 
‘ery right of every one of its citizens or subjects? 
It belongs to no particular form. Whether it be 
“onarchical, or republican, or a mixed Govern- 
et, this ~~ belongs to all equally. It is the 
‘te-blood of all Governments. 
uence, of allegiance; and without it no man 
of an people can or ought to submit to any form 
ame upon earth. Go back to the most 
el ages of time, and you will find this prin- 
Pie recognized and cherished by all peoples, 





Ve hold this prudent jealousy to be the first 





late Revolution. The freemen of America did not wait | 
‘usurped power had strengthened itself by exercise, and | 





| earth. 
ical necessity which impelled all parties, both at | 


“Peace! peace! be still; these are abstractions.” | 


b : || the earth. 
but fair to the honorable Senator from [llinois 





It is the price of 
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barbarous and civilized, and in every intermediate | 
Go to all systems of jurisprudence; go to | 


stage. 
all the publicists in every age, and you will find 
this principle has beenevery where acknowledged. 
But it is denied here, and not only denied, but it 
has been aflirmed, in this the nineteenth century, 
in the Senate of the United States, that the asser- 
tion of the principle of the resolution that I have 
just read, by the Charleston convention, is a dis- 
union measure; and if it is insisted upon, it must 
necessarily overturn the Union of the States. 

If it be true, the Union of these States cannot 
stand with the Constitution of the United States; 


| if it be true, the Union of these States cannot stand 
{| on principles that all other Governments have 


stood on; itis sui generis, incapable of standing 
on those fundamental principles which alone hold 
society together. 


brought into this body, declare it to be the duty 
of this Government to protect our citizens—native 
and naturalized—not only within our own territo- 
rial jurisdiction, but to the utmost parts of the 
I am quite aware of the supposed polit- 


Charleston and Chicago, to give this broad recog- 
nition to this right of protection to naturalized citi- 
zens. [t was no abstraction when applied to them; 

itmeantvotes. Here it was neither an abstraction 

nor dangerous to the Union; and therefore, | sup~ 
pose, was adopted * unanimously and by acclama- 

tion.’? Nor was it done grudgingly, but with 

princely liberality. 


ized citizen in his life, his liberty, his property, 


and all other rights of citizenship; and yet you | 


are paralyzed, your hands are tied, when you are 


called upon to protect the property of your native- | 
| born sons, even in Territories won by their toil 
and blood. Then the Union is in danger; then 


we hear of abstractions; then it becomesan issue 


of union or disunion, even to put the recognition || 
of this right in a party platform, the frailestof all || 
depositories of political truths; and, thanks to || the philosophical inquirer into our system will 


| see behind the even-balanced scales of justice the 


Providence, of political errors as well. Ido not 
dispute the proposition that we are bound to pro- 
tect native or naturalized citizens. You have the 


right, and itis your duty, to protect both every- | 


where. This duty is limited only by your power 
and the safety of the State. But whatare the rights 
of either native or naturalized citizens in foreign 
countries, must be determined by your treaties, 
and the laws of nations. With these modifica- 


tions, Lacceptthe principle of protectionasclaimed | 


by its advocates; but where two independentStates 
are claiming conflicting rights or duties, in respect 
of the same person, what are his rights must be 


determined by the laws of nations and your | 


treaties, not by our municipal laws, and still less 
by party platforms. 


But then, when a right is ascertained and clear- | 


ly fixed, nothing but the most dire necessity, 
without a greater danger to the State, can relieve 


any Government of this great duty of protecting | 
| its peeple in their rights of personal liberty and 


property; and we have done it, sir. We have 
followed our citizens under our flag to all parts of 
We have followed them in distant 
lands, in pursuit of lawful occupations, wherever 
they might lawfully travel or reside, under our 
treaties and the laws ofnations. We have watched 
over them, cared for them, protected them, their 
property and pursuits, against wrongs. ‘That is 
right. Itis the glory of your Government that 
you shall perform this duty well everywhere. It 
1s a disgrace to your Government if you should 
not do it athome. Wherever your flag floats; 
wherever you have jurisdiction in your owncoun- 
try, and to the uttermost extent of that jurisdic- 
tion, it is your duty to bring the power of the Re- 


— to vindicate, to protect, all the rights of the | 
2 This is the princi- | 


umblest citizen in the land. 
ple; it is conceded it can go everywhereelse; can 
take the wings of the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and there search for and 
save every right of every citizen. Youcan find no 
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We not only govern our own | 
people in our own territory, to the whole extent | 
of our jurisdiction, but both the political parties || 
of this country, whose late proceedings have been | 


| public power protects it. 
| trover for a horse in Oregon—his value is imma- 
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except in the Territories of the United States of 
America. That is the only place where I ever 
heard of the right being disputed. Il want to in- 
quire into thisexception. I demand to know why, 
where our jurisdiction is paramount and exclu- 
sive, our constitutional powers cannot be used to 
protect every right of person and property in the 
common Territories as well as everywhere else? 

Sir, if you will look through your State and 
Federal constitutions everywhere, you will find 
written in letters of light the recognition of this 
principle. The whole complex machinery was 
built up to secure protection to the citizen. For 
what have you Governors and judges and legisla- 
tors and sheriffs in State#? For what does the 
Constitution of the United States provide execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments; for what 
does it grant power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties and imposts; to define and punish piracies 
and other offenses on the high seas and offenses 
against the law of nations; to declare war; to raise 
and support armies; to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union? 
for what does it enjoin the high duty on this Fed- 
eral Government to protect each State against 
invasion from without and domestic violence ? 
Sir, there is but one answer—protection, protec- 
tion. 

Sir, our system is one, too, that is sufficient 
for all these things. The resolution asserts the 
duty of protection of constitutional rights. Show 
me a right secured by the Constitution of the 
United States anywhere within your territorial 
limits, and I willshow you a power to protect it. 


|| We talk loosely of this being a Government of 
You bind us to go to China; to go to Russia; to || opinion; we loosely talk of sovereignty in the peo- 
make war in Germany, or with the Queen of Eng- || 
land, or wherever else on the face of the earth it | 
may be necessary, in order to protect the natural- | 


ple. That is very well in some places—in fourth 
of July orations, when men sometimes talk as 
though it were a pity to mar sounds by talking 
sense. Sir, the people of the several States of 
this Union are sovereign, and in the exercise of 


| that sovereignty made their State governments, 


and made this Government, and clothed them 


| with powers to protect the rights of each and 


every citizen against all assaults, from whatever 

quarter they may come, either from without or 

from within, even from the people themselves. 
While we.speak of governments of consent, 


gleaming sword. It represents the power of the 
people; it represents the majesty of the laws. If 
you acquiesce in the just administration of its 
rightful laws, you can call it a government of 
consent, if it pleases you; oppose the exercise of 
its rightful powers and duties, that gleaming 
sword settles the question here as well as at St. 
Petersburg, and ought to do it. You may take 
the most trifling article of property and the most 
inconsiderable, in any State of the Union, under 
a State constitution, and whenever necessary the 
Bring an action of 


terial—let your right be established by the hum- 
blest judicial officer having cognizance of the cause 
in that distant State, and you can be protected in 
that right by the whole power of the Confederacy. 
If the officer who seeks to execute process, in 
order to put you in possession of your own, is 
resisted by illegal violence, he can cali upon the 
sheriff to give him the power of the county to 
aid him in the execution of his duty. If the re- 
sistance is too great for that, the next call is on 
the Governor, for the Whole militia of the State. 
If this shall prove inadequate or unavailable for 
the execution of the law, then the President may 
be called upon in the mode prescribed by the 
Constituuon. Then the entire Army, the entire 
Navy, the entire militia of the United States, can 
be marched to those distant shores to protect the 
most humble claimant in the secure enjoyment of 
his property. Thatis yourGovernment. It rec- 
ognizes no sovereignty—popular or other sover- 
eignty—in the Territories or elsewhere; no power, 
no means, lawful or unlawful, strong enough or 
crafty enough, either by action or by non-acuion, 
to wrench one constitutional right from the grasp 
of the feeblest hand that owes her allegiance. The 
law is the supreme power in this land, made king 
by the sovereign people of the States—the only 
sovereigns the law recognizes. This king—the 


spot of ground on which this is not law and duty || law—gees into sovereign States and has itself 
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executed; nor 
or impugn that sovereignty. States are sovereign, 
which obey no law except the laws of nations and 
the laws made by themselves. To obey the latter, 
to stand by ard maintain their compects, is the 
highest glory of sovereignty. This sovereign— 
the Jaw—armed with the Constitution, has gone 
mto Massachusetts, and, amid the clamors of 
law-breakers, and against the wild passions of the 
hour, seized and carried away into bondage a 
fugitive from labor. It can go there again, or in 
any other State, on a like mission. 

jut we are told it cannot go into the Territories. 
ic may enter State sovereignties; but within the 
sacred precincts of * squatter sovereignty,’’ within 
ihis ** holy of holies,’’itdare notenter. But facts 
are stubborn things. Your statute-books tell me, 
our sacrilegious fathers, (if this be sacrilege,) 
from the beginning of the Government, spurned 
this sacred pretension, and their sons have faith- 
fully foliowed in their footsteps to this day. It 
cannot be disputed that we have not only done 


tion of persons and property—but it is also true 
that we bound ourselves by solemn compacts with 


erues, property, and religion of the people in the 
countries acquired from them respectively, until 
they should be admitted into the Union. I will 
hereafter show in what manner we have kept our 
faith and performed our compacts, 


tect the rights of the people is denied and opposed. 
[t is averred that it cannot be done— 

1. Because the people inhabiung any Territory, 
after Congress has granted them a territorial gov- 
ernment, are sovereign, and by virtue of that sov- 
ercignty, either under the Constitution, or in some 
other way, have the right to legislate for them- 
selves in all matters concerning their domestic 
institutions, 


governments for the ‘Territories acquired from 
Mexico by conquest, and the act of 1854, granting 
a temporary governmentto Kansas and Nebraska, 
and by certain party platforms, and the engage- 
ments and undertakings of a large number of emi- 
nent persons now or heretofore engaged in the 
public service. 

| have stated these objections to the best.af my 
understanding of them. The latter objection is a 
little indefipite and shadowy; butthe fault, L think, 
will be found in the objection itself, and not in 
my manner of stating it. I will take up these 
objections in their order. 

1. What is sovereignty? 1 will not go into any 


A very plain and undisputed definition of 1t will 
cover this case. Vattel Says, asovereign and in- 
dependent State is one ** that governs itself by its 
own authority and laws;’’ “one that acknowl- 
edges no other law than that of nations, ’’exceptits 
own laws. (Vattel, book 1,chap.1,p.2.) I have 
found none of the publicists who controvert these 


States occupy this relation to the other nations of 
the world ? 


forms. 
been established upon the public domain belong- 
ing to the United States. These lands were either 
acquired by cessions from the States, or by trea- 
ratified by treaty. In all these eases jurisdiction 
United States under conditions stated in the con- 
tracts. None of these contracts acknowledged any 
sovereignty in the communities thus maphel 
It placed them, in every case, under the power 
and protection of the United States, to be gov- 
aiid 

tions, and conformable to our own Constitution. 
Being thus subjected to our Government, I know 
of but two modes by which such a people can be- 
come sovereign: by force, or by consent of the 
proper authority of this Government, according 
to its Constitution. The first (force) is not pre- 
tended. I proceed to examine into ourelegisla- 


SR on or antee it: sore mee 


and soil were ceded to the Government of the | 


APPENDIX 


does it thereby lessen, diminish, || tion in respect to them, to see if the 


| 


this thing—entered the Territories for the protec- | 


France in the purchase of Louisiana, with Spain || 
in the purchase of Florida, and with Mexico by | 
the treaty of Hidalgo-Guadalupe, to do this very | 
thing, and to continue the protection of the lib- | 


But now, | 
after the lapse of seventy years, our power to pro- 


2. Because we are estopped from continuing to | 
exercise this right by the acts of 1850, providing | 


abstruse investization of this much-disputed point. | 


plain definitions. Do the Territories of the United 


This can only be tested by an ex- | 
amination, first, of their origin, and then of their | 
Territorial governments have hitherto | 


ties with foreign Governments, or by conquest, | 


by the compact of cession, the laws of na- || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| obtained it by consent. ‘ 
Under the old Confederation, our fathers bound 
themselves to take upon their shoulders the bur- 
den of governing all the people who were then 
| settled in, or would thereafter settle in, the terri- 
| tory northwest of the Ohio river, until the time 
arrived to endow them with the rights of self- 
| government, when they should be admitted into 
| the Union. 


their own government of any sort. It made a 
subject, and nota sovereign people. It neither 
allowed them to choose their executive or judicial 
officers, nor, in the first instance, any portion of 
| their legislators. And they were never permitted 

to exercise a single function of government ex- 
| cept in obedience to organic laws, in the enact- 
| ment of which they had no part. The First Con- 
gress established the same plan of government 
over the Territories lying south of the Ohio river, 
exceptitsanti-slavery clause, andaltered, changed, 
and modified it at pleasure. 

The first acquisition which we made to this 
Republic from a foreign Power was in 1803, by 
the treaty of Paris. We undertook by treaty to 
yrotect the inhabitants of that country from the 
Ppalize to the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, 
and from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean. 
| We agreed and pledged our faith to France, who 
sold the country and transferred the people to us, 
that we would protect them in their liberty, in 
their lives, in their property, and in the religion 
which they professed, until we thought proper to 
admit them into the Union upon an equal footing 
with the other States. ‘Thus Jefferson affirmed, by 
treaty, the policy which Washington and Adams 
had practiced ander the Constitution, to govern 
and protect the people of Territories in such man- 
ner as in our judgment would best promote their 
interest, subject only to the principles of our own 
Constitution; and even they, it seems to me, were 
oftentimes stretched for this beneficent purpose of 
protection. ‘Thus far, then, we have the princi- 

»le of protection affirmed and practiced upon by 

Vashington and Adams, under the powers of the 


i 
| 


Constitvtion, and affirmed by Mr. Jefferson in a | 


solemn treaty with a great foreign Power, our 
friend and ally in the Revolution. To her we 
pledged the faith and power of the Republic todo 
this thing—to protect their people against all the 
sovereigns of the earth, popular sovereigns in- 
cluded. This protection was to continue and 
follow them until the Territory they occupied was 
admitted as a State of the Union, upon an equal 
footing with the rest of the States. We bargained 
| that nothing but State sovercignty could relieve 
us from these solemn pledges of protection, when 
they must stand where the rest of the States stand 
in relation to protection. Congress immediately 
| entered upon the discharge of this obligation, by 
the passage of the act of 3lst October, 1803: 
“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the expira- 
tion of the present session of Congress, unless provision for 
the temporary government of the said Territories be sooner 
made by Congress, all the military, civil, and judicial pow- 
ers, exercised by the officers of the existing government of 
| the same, shall be vested in such person and persons, and 
| shall be exercised in such manner, as the President of the 
United States shall direct, for maintaining and protecting 
the inhabitants of Louisiana in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion.”— United States Statutes at 
Large, vol. 2, p. 245. 
This act did not mince matters. Itcertainly paid 
| no respect to the sovereignty of the people of this 
vast domain. The powers of a Spanish Governor 
General are not usually based on any great respect 
for popular sovereignty ; but, if the means are sub- 
ject to criticism, the end was good: these great 
powers were given to protect property and reli- 
gion. A large part of the property we bound our- 
selves to protect was property in negro slaves. A 
glorious sovereignty, indeed! It wassuch popular 
sovereignty as the Queen of the Antilles, ever- 
| faithful Cuba, enjoys to day. ‘They made fo laws; 
| they had nothing to do with the selection of their 
rulers, executive, legislative, or judicial; they were 
| governed by such person or persons as the Presi- 
| dent of the Unites States should designate, and 
just such laws as their rulers might choose to 
enact, 
This was an extraordinary emergency, I admit. 
Sir, in a year afterwards, the Congress of the 
United States passed another law, by which they 








| 
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y have ever || ‘om the entire government of that countr 


|} any plantation in Louisiana. 
This plan of government gave these || 


people not the least uncontrolled participation in | 


| this country. There was a question as to whether 


| this was the most appropriate way, 
| judgment, the people were then incap 


/none. After that government had gone on 
pers. perhaps as early as 1805, it w 


| ted into the Union in 1812; but up to that ¢j 


Senate. 


y in the 
Iilors, nop 
the Pres). 
eXecutiys 
was an ~ 


iands of a Governor and thirteen cou; 
selected by the people, but selected by 
dent; and in their hands were placed 
legislative, and judicial power. Here 
ganized government, and here was * Popular soy 
ereignty.’? These sovereigns had no more ee: 


over their own government than the slaves oO 
e ‘ pon 


Congress under. 
In their judemen; 
In their 


3 able of any 
degree of self-government, and they gaye 


took the duty of protection. 


them 
afi Ww 
as modified 
hs ‘ ie o. ° : . a 

y Congress, and, from time to ume, Congress 


continued to alter and change it at pleasure, ¢; 
larging the powers of the people OVer it, until the: 


portion of itnow known as Louisiana Was adn 


tile 


me 
they were governed first by the powers of 


Governor General, then by a Governor and Coy». 
cil, then by a Governor and Council and elective 
Legislature. In other words, they were governed 
precisely as Congress chose to govern them. X, 
man doubted then, and no man doubted for fifty 
years of this Government, that Congress hai 
exclusive jurisdiction over all the Territories 


5 Of 
i 


th 
uh 


or not it was unlimited. It was settled that it was 
controlled by the Constitution, but that it wos 
exclusive—never had been opposed, to my know). 


| edge, for the first fifty years of the Governmon:. 


Governors, councilmen, judges,were all appoi 


ted 
by Congress, removable at the pleasure of the 
Suatcnans and when representative goyerp- 
ment was extended to them, their action was also 
subject to the power of Congress. 

There is another remarkable fact showing the 
tender regard of the government of Mr. Jeffers 
for this doctrine of popular sovereignty in Terri- 
tories. In 1804 Louisiana was divided into two 


| Territories—the Territory of Orleans, and the 


tlers in that country between the thirty-third par- 
allel, the northern line of Orleans Territory, and 
our northern boundary. There were settlements 
at St. Louis, Dubuque, Arkansas post, aud other 
isolated points, mainly on the Mississippi. Con- 
gress did not reverence this dogma; they thought 
these people not fit for self-government, and there- 
fore proceeded to provide one for them. They had 
confidence in the Governor and judges of Indiana, 
and therefore they turned over the government of 
the whole of this vast empire to be governed by 
the Governor and judges of Indiana. They wer 
their first rulers and lawgivers; and I suppose 
they must have executed the trust very well, as 
Missouri, a part of the Territory, still retains 
some of their laws asa part of her judicial pol 
ity. These sovereigns were not governed by 


Territory of Louisiana. There were but few set- 


| themselves, nor by laws made by themselves, nor 





by persons appointed by themselves; but were 


| governed by the officers of another Territory, who 


did not even reside among them, but made, seit 


| over, and put in force laws for their government. 


This is popular sovereignty ! 

But the act of 1804 admitted and protected s's- 
very; the foreign slave trade was forbidden, t 
domestic slave trade was forbidden. This les' 
lation, especially the last provision, was of doubt 
ful authority, but was in harmony with the get 
eral legislation of the slaveholding States. but te 
same act affirmed the right of every citizen 0! - 
United States to carry his own slaves there, 00° 
settle with them, and to receive the protectiol 0! 
the Federal Government. That was Jeilersons 
policy; that was Jefferson’s law. The Repuoiicat 
party say that these are their fathers; they ™ nd 
to bring back the Government to the good oi 
days of Jefferson and Madison. 1 show the road, 
and invite them to follow it. The act reads as 
follows: . 

“ No slave or slaves shall, directly or indirectly, be int" 
duced into said Territory, except by a citizen of the © © 
ted States removing inio said Territory for actual aie 
ment, and being, at the time of such removal, bone J 
owner of such slave or slaves ; and every slave impor” 
or brought into said Territory contrary to the provisio™ | 
this act shall thereupon be entitled to, and receive, >” 
her freedom.”’— United States Statutes at Large, vol. >| 
786. , 

This law is still in force in said territory whe" 


ever it has not been abrogated by the authority 
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~ eovereign State. The name of Louisiana Ter- 
_ was afterwards changed to Missouri, Ark- 
on ann afterwards carved out of it; but in the 
a these Territories, these laws of Lou- 
a were continued in force wherever they did 
ong with subsequent laws, and they con- 
eel with none but the eighth section of the 
" of 1820, which has been declared unconsti- 
ational by the highest judicial authority. There- 
oa throughout the administration of Jeffer- 


sy: throughout the administration of Madison; | 
gon; t 


‘hroughout the administration of Monroe, with the 
exception before specified, the protection of life 
and liberty and property, slavery included, in 
srery foot of this territory, from the Balize to 49°, 
andfrom the Mississippi riverto the broad Pacific, 
was the acknowledged duty of the Government, 
the policy of these patriots, and the law of the 
ind. Under their beneficent policy, the country 
ow great and waxed strong, and the people pros- 
nerous, contented, and happy. 


Our next acquisition was Florida from Spain. 


We entered into the same stipulation to protect || 


the hberty, property, and religion of the people. 
They, too, had slaves. The first government was 
pretty much such as we gave Louisiana. Gen- 
oral Jackson was made Governor General—a good 
selection. We then gave her a territorial govern- 
ment, with the usual limitations upon self-gov- 
ernment, and thus governed her until her admis- 
sion into the Union. 

In the last government we gave to Florida, her 
legislative jurisdiction was declared to extend to 


all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with | 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. |) 


She was forbidden to pas a bank charter. Her 
laws were subject to the approval of Congress. 
This was the usual formula of territorial bills. In 


the act of 1812, for the government of Missouri, | 


the provision requiring their laws to be submitted 
to Congress was omitted, as in the Kansas bill, 
and the veto power was absolute. 
omission to require the laws to be sent to Con- 
gress for revision was supposed by no onc to im- 
pair their constitutional right todo so. Nobody, 
asfaras | know, questioned the right of Congress 
tochange or modify territorial laws, without re- 
gard to the wishes of the people of the Territories. 

Our next acquisition was from Mexico, omit- 
ting Texas, which came as a sovereign State, 
under acompact made by us and herself. This 
acquisition from Mexico was the fruit of suc- 
cessful war, conquest, ratified by the treaty of 
Hidalgo-Guadalupe; by which treaty we bound 
ourselves, pledged the faith of the Republic, that 
we would protect that conquered people in their 
liberty, property, and religion, until we admitted 
them as States in the Union. Here, again, we 
bound ourselves, by the highest of national obli- 
gations, to give protection to life, liberty, property, 
and religion in the Territories, and to continue to 
give it until the territorial government should be 
superseded by a State government. Here is a 
P constitutional duty, again expressly ratified 
y a treaty: 


“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
Which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land.”? 

Nohigher law can be permitted to come between 
youand this constitutional obligation. If popular 
‘vereignty comes between you and it, popular 
sovereignty must fall; if party platforms, or com- 
mitals of politicians, they too must fall. It is 
the supreme law of the land that speaks, and it 
must be obeyed. But according to this new the- 
ory, it seems the moment we grant a territorial 
government to these conquered people, one of the 
most legitimate and proper means of keeping our 
uth, we are arrested by their sovereignty; we 
we told: Hold! You have no right to legislate 
on the subject of our domestic relations. It is 
Surcountry; we are as sovereign as Pennsylva- 
the? and we do not like your people, especially 

ese southern slaveholders, and they shall not 
mie their Ethiopians within our territorial limits; 
wasnt do, in spite of your Constitution, in 
as the treaty selling us to you, we have the 

u Means to drive you out by virtue of our 
sovereignty.” 


The popular-sovereignty doctrine makes the 
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results of conquest quite a different affair from 
what the world had supposed, from the creation 
up to its advent. If they had conquered us, [ do 
not dispute that their claim would be undeniable; 
but, as we conquered them, it did always ap- 
pear to me, both upon principle and authority, that 
we had the right to govern them | know thatis 
the way the fact has been from the beginning. I 
am boldly confronted with the assumption that 
the conquest of a people does not destroy the sov- 
ereignty of the conquered; but, on the contrary, 
| that they thereby have the right to hold the con- 
quered country against their conquerors, and ex- 
clude them from its enjoyment, if they do notfancy 
their domestic institutions! I remember once to 
have read of an occurrence which, it was said, 
| took place in the British House of Commons, 
which, it seems to me, is illustrative of the posi- 
tion of the friends of popular sovereignty. An ar- 
| dent, patriotic country gentleman spoke strongly 
against a measure about to be consummated bya 
ministerial majority, and declared that he would 
appeal to the good sense of the people to condemn 
the measure. His opponent quietly whispered 
in his ear that he would appeal to the nonsense 
of the people, and beat him ten to one. | sup- 
pose this must be the idea of the friends of this 
| dogma. We appeal to the Constitution—it is with 
us; we appeal to treaties—they are with us; we 
| appeal to the laws and practice of our fathers for 





|| more than fifty years—they speak but one voice; 


| they are all with us. I cannot see how our oppo- 
nents are to succeed, except by an appeal to the 
nonsense of the country. Letthemdoit. With 
confidence in the right, IL shall continue to appeal 
to their good sense. 

In 330 we came to the work of governing this 
conquest. We had no trouble about the rights of 
the Mexican inhabitants in thatcountry. Our dif- 
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| ficulty was about ourown. It appeared that there | 


that Republic at the time of our conquest. It was 


| wasa Mexican decree against slavery throughout | 


Then the || 


| doubtful whether or not it was a good law even in | 


Mexico: 


It was also doubtful whether or not, if 


|| good in Mexico, it was abrogated by our Consti- 


tution. I desired the question settled by remov- 
ing the anti-slavery law by act of Congress, and 
| declare, as Congress did in 1804, under Mr. Jef- 


tected by law, until the Territory came into the 
Union, and then to leave the people free to make 


ern members, of all parties, with but few excep- 
tions, asserted the right to exclude slavery from 
the Territory; and, whether the Mexican law did 
it or not, to prohibit it by law. ‘They pleaded the 


the Missouri compromise, as a precedent justify- 
ing theirdemand. The struggle was severe. Con- 


subject at all for several years after the acquisi- 
tion. In the mean time, gold was discovered in 
California. ‘* The accursed thirst of gold’’ car- 
ried thousands and tens of thousands of emigrants 
to the Pacific coast, gathered from all parts of the 
world. Government protection was their highest 


late about them at all on account of our strife, in 
which California neither felt any interest or took 
any part. 





ferson’s administration, that we had the right to | 
enter with our slave property, and have it pro- | 


their own constitution their own way. ‘The north- | 


eighth section of the act of 1820, commonly called | 


gress found it impossible to legislate upon the | 


need and our highest duty; but we would not legis- | 


Then, as we could not, for these rea- | 


sons, give California any government at all until | 


she had more than one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants altogether, sufficient to admit her into the 
Union, she made a constitution for herself, and ap- 
plied for admission under it into the Union. Butit 
1s a mistake to say she claimed this by popular or 
any other kind of sovereignty. She acted solely 
paler the law of necessity. She acknowledged 
Our right to govern her. She did homage. She 
acknowledged fealty; but she acted subject to our 
approval, because we were unable, from our in- 
ternal strifes, to perform our duty to her. This 
disposed of a large and most valuable part of the 
acquisition. 

he Mormons had also, in the mean time, oc- 
cupieé another large portion of this Territory, 
and it was understood had decided the question 
| in favor of the equal rights of all in the Territory. 
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ganized government. But the boundary between 
Mexico and Texas was unsettled at the beginning 
of the Mexican war, and was not settled by the 
treaty of peace. We took all the land claimed by 
Texas, with a great deal more; but did not fix 
the boundary between ourselves, as the succes- 
sors of the Mexicans and Texas. That very fac: 
was the final basis of settlement. The New Mex- 
icans were averse to coming under the actual juris- 
diction of Texas—we had acknowledged that the 
boundary of Mexico included them—therefore a 
bill was passed by which Texas ceded New Mex- 
ico to the United States for a pecuniary consid- 
eration. Claiming under Texas, we admitted her 
tile. Then, being a part of Texas, slavery was 
lawful there; but, for the compact of annexation 
with Texas, that wasabrogated. A territorial gov- 
ernment was formed, called the Territory of New 
Mexico, to which was attached all the rest of the 
territory acquired from Mexico by conquest; thus 
putting the slavery status of New Mexico over 
the conquered country, over all which Congress 
erected aterritorial government with these marked 
characteristics: first, congressional prohibition 
was defeated; secondly, full power of legislation 
upon all rightful subjects, subject to the Consti 
tution and organic law, such legislation being 
expressly subject to disapproval by Congress; 
thirdly, giving the people of this Territory the 
right to come into the Union with or without sla- 
very, as their constitution might prescribe at the 
time of admission; fourthly, in the mean time put- 
ting every citizen’s, life, liberty, and property 
under the old safeguard of the judgment of his 
peers and the laws of the land. 

This was the non-intervention of that act; this 
was all the popular sovereignty in it. Congress 
governed them according to her own judgment, 
and not theirs. We did not introduce slavery 
into that country, nor exclude it therefrom; we 
did not seek to do it. We asked only for a tabula 
rasa—pure non-intervention by Congress against 
us. We were willing to stand on the principle 
thatslavery was lawful everywhere except where 
it is expressly forbidden by law. We were will- 
ing to stand here, notwithstanding the oration of 
Lord Mansfield (as it was termed by Lord Stow- 
ell) in the Somerset case. It is true the North 
desired this, but there was this great difference 
between us: we were willing to put our legis- 
lation on our principles, and they were not. 
They still demanded congressional prohibition, 
notwithstanding they held the opepanen doc- 
trine, that slavery could exist nowhere without 
positive law. The Mexican territorial bill was 
the settlement of the gerritorial isaues, passed by 
a majority of the Repreecnen from the 
North and the South. But no Tim@of that act rec- 
ognized any other power to govern the Terri- 
tory but that of Congress—not one word. We 
simply demanded that our right of entry into the 
Territories should be admitted. We were content 
to stand on the Constitution and the uniform 
practice of the Government in relation to Terri- 
tories for further protection over our right. We 
asked for no slave code, sir, none. Congress has 
never yet passed one; though seven ‘Territories 
have emerged, through congressional government, 
‘into the Union as slave States. know no 
wrong for which a slave code by Congress would 
be an adequate remedy. We did provide,as a fur- 
ther protection of slavery, in this bill, that all 
| causes in which the title of slave property might 


|| be in issue might be carried to the Supreme Court 


of the United States, and there decided. This 
was a special provision in its favor. Such was 
| the settlement of the territorial questions in 1850, 
| which met with such universal acceptance by the 
| people. 
| I come now to the ‘* pons asinorum’’—the Kan- 
| sas-Nebraska bill. The discussion on this bill, 
for the last few years, is a wonderful illustration 
| of the power of words ‘‘ to darken counsel”’ and 
| mystify plain questions. In 1854 it was adjudged 
necessary to grant a territorial government to the 
squatters who, obeying the laws of their nature, 
| had passed on over the borders of Missouri and 
| lowa into the Indian country. There was one 
| difficulty in the way, and but one—no principle 


All the remaining portion was without civilized but one,great or small; and without that, it would 
| inhabitants, and had no pressing need for any or- || have passed both branches of Congress as easily 
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asa bad pension. That principle was the same 
which WAS 80 bitterly contested,and, we thought, 
condemned, by al! sides in 1850—congressional in- 
tervention against slavery. In 1220 Congress had 


put a section into the law admitting Missouri into || 
the Union, declaring that slavery or involuntary \| 


servitude, except for crime, should never exist in 
that part of the territory acquired from France 
lying north of 36° 30’ north latitude, and out- 
side of Missouri. 
embraced in the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska lay under the prohibition. There was not 
the least controversy between the North and the 
South on any other point in the proposed bill. 
We said, repeal this eighth section of the act of 


1820; itis not only unjust and unequal and un- | 


constitutional, but it is in conflict with the prin- 
ciple and substance of the settlement of 1850. 
The northern Democrats generally agreed to it; 
the Free-Soilers, of course, raised a terrific yell 
about the sacred compact of 1820, which they 
denounced, when passed, as much as they lauded 
itnow, and for the same reason—to get power. 
We were willing to take an ordinary territorial 


bill in every other re spect what ver—like that of 
That was our only point in the | 


New Mexico. 
case. While the repeal was granted, our northern 
friends considered the mode of doing it important 
to protect them from misconstruction and mis- 
representation. For this reason, and for this rea- 
son alone, the peculiar phraseology was used. It 
was intended that the bill should defend itself. 
We therefore inserted in the bill, as follows: 
“That the Constitution and laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
and effect in said Territory of Kansas, as elsewhere within 


the United States, except the eighth section of the act | 


preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
approved March 6, 1820, which, being inconsistent with the 


principle of non-intervention by Congress with slavery inthe | 


States and ‘Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 
1850, commonty called the compromise measures, is hereby 
declared inoperative and void; it being the true intentand 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any State 
or ‘lerritory, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereot perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States: Provided, ‘That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to revive or put in force 
any law or regulation which may have existed prior to the 
act of the 6th of March, 1520, either protecting, prohibiting, 
or abolishing slavery.”’ 


The act was complete, for all purposes, down to 


the words ‘which being inconsistent,’’ &c. All | 


of the act after that was intended as explanatory 
simply of the reason of the repeal and the effect 
of the repeal, 

The reason of the repeal was, that it was incon- 


sistent with the non-intervention established by || 


the act of "Phe section repealed declared 
that slavery Should never exist in that country, 
no matter whether the people wanted it or not. 


The territorial act of 1850 declared that, when 
New Mexico should be admitted into the Union, 


she might come in with or without slavery as her | 


constitution prescribed. Here was an inconsist- 
ency. 


were the rights of slaveholders during the terri- 


torial government, but left that question to the gen- | 


eral principles of the Constitution and the treaty 
of cession, and the courts. The act of 1820 pro- 
hibited slavery in the Territory directly. 
was another conflict. The powers of legislation 
given to the ‘Territories were the same in substance 
in both bills. Subsequently we struck out the 
clause in the Kansas bill, compelling the Terri- 
tory to report their acts to Congress, because we 


wished to drive the slavery agitation out of Con- | 


gress. We wanted to establish non-intervention 
with the ordinary legislation of the Territories as 
the rule; we did not seck the constitutional impos- 
sibility of getting rid of our constitutionaband 
treaty obligations, but wanted interference to be 
the exception, and only in obedience to a neces- 
sity, if one should arise. Again, it was alleged 
that the repeal of that act would revive the pro- 
slavery laws of Spain and France. Whether that 
was the fact or not, we consented to the repeal, 
still willing te rest on our principles. Such was 
the bill; such our objects in passing it. 

To facilitate the settlement of the questions 
about which we differed, we adopted the same 
wineiple that was contained in the New Mexican 
bill, referring all questions of title to slaves in the 


The country proposed to be | 


The New Mexican act was silent as to what | 


Here | 
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Territories to the Supreme Court. We held. it 
was the right of slaveholders to enter with their 
property into the Territories, and that it was the 
| duty of the Territorial Legislature,as well as Con- 
gress, to protect us. While our adversaries de- 
nied our right of entry with slaves, they held that 
| the Territorial Legislature might establish and 
|| protect or prohibitslavery. Therefore we had two 
|| ways of settling the controverted points: if the 
| territorial government decided to vies and pro- 
] tect slavery, there was an end of controversy in 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 





such Territory on the principles of both sides; but 
| if it prohibited and refused protection, the ques- 


tion was agreed to be left to the Supreme Court | 


| to settle the principle. In other words, as long as 

the question was undecided in one of these two 

ways, we would forbear to claim the exercise of 
any legislation by Congress to protect what we 
| claimed as a constitutional right; but when the 
|| question was determined in our favor, either by the 
| territorial authorities or by the Supreme Court, 
| it was to be a settlement, a settlement of a policy, 
| and not of acase,as the Senator from Illinois 
now pretends. We never acknowledged any re- 
siduary power, after the decision of the courts, in 


| by cither action or non-action. 


Congress to see toit that they did protect us. 
|| expected them to follow the example of the seven 
Territorial Legislatures who had given ample 
|| protection to slave property during their whole 
territorial existence, and whose acts while sub- 
ject to thecontrol of Congress were affirmed. They 
| made police and other regulations under Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monrae, and 


| ida) was admitted into the Union. This was the 
true intent and meaning of the bill, and so it was 
|| understood at the time and afterwards, and, up to 
|| the decision in the Dred Scott case, by the Sena- 
|| tor from Illinois himself. I stand by every pro- 
|| vision of the acts of 1850 and 1854, touching Ter. 
|| ritories, now, and have ever faithfully adhered to 
them, and there is nothing in these resolutions or 
those at Charleston, passed by the majority of 
the committee, in contravention of them. 

My bill of 1856, providing for the admission of 
Kansas into the Union did not contravene it in an 
| way. Itis true, that was in direct conflict with all 
idea of popular sovereignty in the Territories. It 
|| seized upon their pretended rights of self-govern- 
ment where they were alleged to have violated clear 
|| and undisputed constitutional rights, and protected 
'| the Free-Soilers of the Territories against the vio- 
lation of their rights. This bill received the sup- 





Yemocrat in both Houses of Congress. It took 
|| away from the Territorial Legislature, and their 
sovereigns, their ewn ballot-box, declared who 
|| should vote, appointed Federal officers to register 
voters, and decide upon their qualification; ap- 
|| pointed persons to superintend the election, and 
abrogated and annulled not only all laws against 
|| the Constitution, but even those that violated the 
|| just rights of the inhabitants. Where was this 
|| popular sovereignty then? ‘There were none so 
|| poorasto doit reverence. It would have been a 
Gone of good faith to have then undertaken to 
|| have decided what were the rights of slaveholders 
| on the controverted points, and then to have pro- 
| tected them. We only protected clear and un- 
| disputed rights under my bill of 1856; but after 
‘| our rights on the subject of slavery have been 
once settled in either of the modes prescribed, 
then we have the same right and the same duty 
is imposed on us to protect property in slaves as 
to protect any other right in the Territory; and 
which protection neither conflicts with the n 
intervention contained in the compromise of 1 
or the acts of 1854. Those acts intervened to pro- 
tect slaveholders by extending the fugitive slave 
law to the Territory. Why? Because the con- 
stitutional right was admitted by us all. When 
the rights now in question were settled, they were 
equally entitled to your protection. __ 

In the face of your party platforms; in the face 
of the settlement of 1850; in the face of your act 
of 1854, the Senator from Illinois, and all the 
Democrats in both Houses, voted for protection to 
| the rights ofthe Free-Soilers in Kansas as provided 








the Territories to destroy our rights thus settled, | 
’ It then became | 
heir swor » protect us, anc e ¢ of || — . , 
their sworn duty to protect us, and the duty of | constitution they may prefer and adopt for themselves: ; 


We || 


| all subsequent Presidents, until the last one (Flor- | 











| condition to come into the Union, and may desire 





| 


| Illinois. 








in my bill. They came here and complained .¢ 
various restrictions on their constitutional rig} ” 
put upon them by a pro-slavery Legislature Theo 
said they were denied the right of suffrage with ? 
. . ‘Hoy 
onerous taxation and odious test oaths, com 
. . . ut 
ling them to swear to maintain acts they did aren 
prove, and which they had a right to endeavor, 
repeal; that the ballot-boxes were fraudule, a 
* . wy 
prostituted to party, and not public ends, Wh: iL 
er these things were true or not, we ie 
them against them, by declaring that such things 
should no longer exist in Kansas, even und, rth 
shield of ‘* popular sovereignty.”’ My honoral . 
friend from Illinois quoted my speech in 1856 ; 
sustain his side of the question. I am quite 
would not alter a word in any one of hj 
tions: 

“* We who passed this Kansas bill, both at the Non) ar 
the South, intend to maintain its principles; we do not ad 
tend to be driven from them by clamor nor assaujts nerby 
falsehoods, nor by any other invention of its faithless a 
impotent assailants. ‘These principles we expound for — 
selves. We intend that the actual, bona fide settlers of 
Kansas shall be protected in the full exercise of 
rights of freemen; that, unawed and uncontroljed they 
shall freely, and of their own will, legislate for thems Ives 
to every extent allowed by the Constitution, while the 
have a territorial government, and when they shalj be ina 


. To: . it, that 
they shall come into the Union with whatever repubjicay 


Protected 


to 
Sure | 
8 quota. 


all the 


. . . . > that 
in the exercise of these rights they shall be protected against 


insurrection from within and invasion from without.” 

That is where I stood then. I said I would 
give them protection against insurrection from 
within and invasion without. It was said tha: 
they were invaded from Missouri; that they were 
overawed under color of law; and if that wa; 
true, I introduced a bill to abrogate all laws that 
violated their constitutional rights. They were 
** domestic institutions;’’ but I needed no courtto 
satisfy me that they were wrong. I wanted no 
court to satisfy me that it was bad policy. | 
would not lave undertaken to decide the slavery 
question in the same way, although it was put 
on the same basis. My faith, and that of every 
man, would have been impugned by such action 
in regard to so much of the slavery question as 
was agreed to be submitted, until Sits Ascleien on 
the principle was had. But, surely, if there had 
been slaves there, I should not have considered 
myself bound by that bill, or by any undertaking 
of mine notto march the Army of the United States 
there to protect slave property against insurree- 
tion or invasion. How could Ido it? I could 
not barter away this constitutional duty. I did 
not, nor was such the understanding at that time. 

That this was my understanding, I will again 


a || show by another quotation from one of my 
|| portof the Senator from Illinois, and every other | 


speeches, made in 1856, read by the Senator from 
J presume these extracts were the most 
favorable he could find in my whole record, and 
I will give him the full benefit of them, even de- 
tached, as they are, from the cuntext. I stand 
by them all: 

‘¢We still tell all the owners of this public domain to 
enter and enjoy it, both in the North and the South, with 
property of every sort; exercise the full powers of Ameri- 
can freemen; legislate for yourselves to any and every ¢3- 
tent, and upon any and every subject allowed by our com: 
mon Constitution.”’ 

This is put in large letters. I approve every 
word of it now. I think it very sound. I do not 
know what it is put in the speech of the Senator 
from Illinois for, unless it is to be used in order 
to cover some generality, to be used by peope 
who have not quite discrimination enough to know 
the difference between legislating according (0 the 
Constitution and legislating against the Constitu- 
tion. Again, he quotes, and in very large letters: 


“<I thought it was the duty of the Government to — 
slave property in the Territories until they should ¢ - 
into the Union as States, and then let them do as od 
pleased. There was not a large party to sustain’ this a 
trine 3 but I believed it was right then, and believe 50 . a 
But a large portion of the South, and a great nee ‘e 
North, true national men, said: ‘ Let us leave the p a 
of the Territories to pass on this and all other, dom a 
relations as far as the Constitution will allow. ag 
to it.’? 


I agree to it to-day. I shall not disturb it, and 
I want other heder 4 to stand by it. I expected, 
when the question was decided in my favor, 4 
have the benefit of the decision. I intended - oa 
with uberrima fides to the North andthe Sout ~ 
the Abolitionist and the slaveholder. I intence 
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. . . Tl 
stand by it against clamor from without and I] 


{ demand now that others stand by the 
| 


to 
within. 
barais measure created a good deal of difficulty. | 
Some gentlemen who had been acting with the || 
Democratic party, said it was not consistent with |) 
the principles of non-intervention, heretofore held 

by that time-honored institution. There were 
joubters and bolters. When the party met at | 
Cincinnati, it became necessary to have a new | 
exposition to meet the exigency of the case, and 
the party said the Kansas-Nebraska act was a true 


exposition of the doctrine of non-intervention, as | 
he \d by it. ° e . 

Now, sir, lam coming rapidly to the points 
on which our differences begin. How was this | 
yestion understood at the time on the other side? | 
j claim the indulgence of the Senate fora moment 
while I read some extracts from the debate of the | 
9) of July, 1856, upon the bill introduced by me, 
which I take from the Congressional Globe. My 
friend from Illinois, {Mr. Doveras,] in answer 
to some remarks of his colleague, [Mr. Trum- 
BULL] said: 

«My opinion in regard to the question which my col- 
league is trying to raise here, has been well known to the 
senate for years. It has been repeated over and over 
again. He tried the other day—as those associated with 
him on the stump used to do two years ago, and last year— 
toascertain What were my Opinions on this point in the 
Nebraska bill. L told them it was a judicial question. 
This would not suit them. Why? Their object was to | 
get me to express a judgment, so that they could charge me 
with having urged a different view at home, though I had | 
expressed the same opinion here pending that question, and || 
though I had previously, many times, avowed the same 
thing. My answer then was, and now is, that ifthe Con- || 
stitution carries slavery there, let it go, and no power on 
earth can take it away.”? | 

That was my view. If we could go there under 
the Constitution, no power on earth except a sov- 
ereign State could take away the right. I make 
that exception, although it was not made in this 
speech. I would not imitate bad example. Lan- 
guage is often used generally in debate to meet a | 
particular case without looking at the way in 
which it may be tortured for another purpose; and 
therefore | give him the benefit of this mode of 
construction ‘That was the import of it, no doubt; | 
because all of us admit the power of a sovereign 
State to deal with the question as she pleases, to || 
determine rights of property of every description | 
within her limits. Therefore, I presume the Sen- 
ator meant it with that qualification. He goes on: 

“ But if the Constitution does not carry it there, no power 
but the people can carry it there. Whatever may be the | 
tue decision of the constitutional point, would not have | 
aflected my vote for or against the Nebraska bill.”’ 

That is perfectly true; that is our position now; | 
and that was our understanding at the time. Gen- 
eral Cass addressed the Senate on the same day, 
and very much to the same effect: 

“Mr. Cass. I have heard this subject mentioned repeat- | 
edly, but I never took any notice of it before. It is said 
there is a difference of construction between the North and 
the South on the Kansas-Nebraska act. Necessarily it must | 
beso; and if the honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Tremputy) could not see that, he was not able to see very | 
far into this millstone. Those who believe that slavery goes | 
to the Territories under the Cohstitution, a io vigore, of 

ie 


course believe that no power is given to t egislature to 
prohibit slavery*— 














Neither to prohibit or destroy, nor weaken, by 
direction or indirection, by force or by fraud— 
“but those who believe, as I do, that there is no such con- 
‘tutional provision, believe, of course, that the Territo- | 
rial Legislature has the power to legislate on this as on 
any other subject. The difference does not result from the 
movies of that bill, but from the nature of things. The 
‘orth and the South construe the Constitution differently.” | 


Therefore, General Cass agreed with me. It 
was & constitutional question; it was no misun- 
derstanding of the bill. The bill was plain, and 
Well understood on all sides; it had no two con- 
structions here. We differed about the Constitu- 
tion, but not the meaning of the bill. All the 
doubt, all this clamor about two constructions, 
‘rose simply out of different constructions of the 

onstitution, which the bill submitted to the 
courts. General Cass continues, and I fully agree 
with him in this extract: 


“The South consider that the Constitution gives them 


= right of carrying their slaves anywhere in the Territo- 
tieent If they are right, you can give no power to the Ter- 
eth a Legistature to interfere with them. The major part 


orth believe that the Constitution secures no such 








| platform. 
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right to the South. They believe, of course, that power is 
given to the Legislature.”’ 


My honorable friend from Kentucky, the Vice 
President, whose opinions were also called in 


—— held precisely these same opinions upon 
t 


re repeal. He said: 


‘The effect of the repeal, therefore, is neither to estab- | 


lish nor to exclude; but to leave the future condition of 
the Territories dependent wholly upon tae action of the in- 
habitants, subject only to such limitations as the Federal 
Constitution may impose. But to guard fully against honest 
misconstruction, and even against malicious perversions, 
the language of the bill is perfectly explicit on this point. 

“It will be observed, that the right of the people to reg- 
ulate in their own way, all their domestic institutions, is 
left wholly untouched, except that whatever is done, must 
be done in accordance with the Constitution—the supreme 
law for us all. And the rights of property under the Con- 


stitution, as well as legislative action, are properlylettto the | 


decision of the Federal judiciary. This avoids a contested | 


issue which it is hardly in the competency of Congress to 


|| decide, and refers it to the proper tribunal.”’ 


I presume the honorable gentleman concurs in 
that opinion to-day. Certainly he ought to do 


| so, unless he abandons truth and takes up error. 


The last time he had an opportunity of speaking 
to his constituents in Kentucky, I saw the same 
principles boldly and clearly expressed by him 
to my satisfaction, and doubtless to the satisfac- 
tion of the country. 

[ repeat to-day, I stand by the bargain, if you 
call it such, as thus expounded by those who 
made it. In the first place, this was the meaning 


| of the bill; next, it was the cotemporaneous con- 
| struction of it by myself, by my friend from Illi- 
| nois, by the present Secretary of State, and all 


other persons who have been quoted. It was the 
opinion of my honorable friend from Georgia, 
Mr. Stephens, whom my friend from Illinois 
quoted. He declared himself willing to take Mr. 
Stephens’s exposition as his platform. Very 
well; let us see what it is. 

Mr. POWELL read the following extract from 
Mr. Stephens’s letter: 

* And if Congress did not have, or does not have, the 
power to exclude slavery froin a ‘Territory, as those on our 


| side contended and still contend they have not, then they | 


could not and did not confer it upon the ‘Territorial Legis 
latures. 





We of the South held that Congress had not the 


power to exclude, and could not delegate a power they did | 
not possess—also, that the people had not the power to 


exclude under the Constitution, and therefore the mutual 
agreement Was to take the subject out of Congress, and 
leave the question of the power of the people where the 
Constitution had placed it—with the courts. This is the 


| whole ofit. ‘The question in dispute isa judicial one, and 


no act of Congress, nor any resolution of any party con- 
vention can in any Way affect it, unless we first abandon 
the position of non-intervention by Congress. 


of the South should, at this late day, begin to find fault with | 


his northern construction, as it is termed—especially since || ‘ ° . . 
eg - z nd | try has too much interest in this great principle 


the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred 
Scott. In this connection I may be permitted to say that 
I have read with deep interest the debates of the Charleston 
convention, and particularly the able, logical, and eloquent 
speech of Hon. William L. Yancey, of Alabama. It was, 


| devidedly, the strongest argument L have seen on his side | 


of the question. But its greatest power was shown in its 
complete answer to itself. Never did a man with greater 
clearness demonstrate that ‘squatter sovereignty,’ the bug- 


bear of the day, is not in the Kansas bill, all that has been | 


said to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘This he put beyond 
the power of refutation. But he stopped not there; he 
went on, and by reference to the decision of the Supreme 
Court alluded to, he showed conclusively in a most pointed 
and thrilling climax, that this most frightful doctrine could 
not, by possibility, be in it, or in any other territorial bill— 
that itis a constitutional impossibility. With the same 
master-hand he showed that the doctrine of ‘ squatter sov- 
ereignty’ is not in the Cincinnati platform; then, why 
should we of the South now complain of non-intervention, 
or ask a change of platform? 

** What else have we to do but to insist upon our allies 


| tostand to their agreement?’ 


Mr. TOOMBS. My honorable friend from 
Illinois stated that he took the letter of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Georgia—with whom I 
have so long acted, without very much disagree- 
ing on great questions of public ee his 

Very well; what has that gentleman 
stated? He has stated the question just as we all 
have; but he says, further, that it is clear that 
the dostrine of my friend from Illinois has no 
resting-place either in the Cincinnati platform or 
in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, nor can it be found 
in the Dred Scott decision; and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided the ques- 
tion in our favor; and all that he asks now is that 
our northern allies stand by the bargain. I think 
that is a pretty fair platform. Mr. Stephens states 








| slave act in Kansas. 
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the case properly. We left the question whether 
slavery could go to the Territories, and whether 
the people of the Territories could exclude it, to 
the courts. Hesays that itis clearly demonstrated 
by Mr. Yancey, in an unanswerable argument, 
that the doctrine is not in the Democratic platform; 
that it is not in the settlement of 1850; that it is 
not in the Kansas-Nebraska bill; that, in fact, it is 
nowhere; that it is a constitutional impossibility ; 
and my friend from Illinois spent two days in en- 
deavoring to show that it was a constitutional 
fact, instead of a constitutional impossibility. 

I call upon him and his friends to stand by the 


| bargain, to say that we referred the matter to the 
courts; that the courts have decided that a slave- 


holder has the right to go to all the Territories of 
the United States with his slaves; that there is no 
constitutional power on earth to drive him out, 
either in the Congress of the United States, or in 
the Territories. [ can let this great principle of 
protection take its chance of being exercised 
whenever necessary. I am willing to intervene 
wherever constitutional rights are invaded. The 
Senator from Illinois intervened with a fugitive 
He intervened to put the 
question before the courts; he intervened to erect 


| courts, juries, and Legislatures, as means of pro- 


| Territories. 


tection to persons and property. In the ever-roll- 
ing tide of time, new circumstances, new necessi- 
ties arise, calling for his intervention. He must 
give it wherever the Constitution demands it. [am 
content that it shall rest, as he himself has said, on 
the principle of all other property, entitled to the 
same protection as wellas other property inall the 
In his own language, deny to any 
power on earth the right to drive it out, and we 


| shall be content to tarry there at least until new 


dangers threaten or invade constitutional rights. I 


/am not afraid of this great principle that I have 


| been arguing—the right and duty of Government 
| to afford protection. When the matter is settled, 


I do not doubt that many gentlemen on the Repub- 
lican side would protect all the constitutional rights 
they would acknowledge, at least all of them who 
are governed by the Constitution, and not a higher 
law; but when the right to take slaves into the 
Territories is admitted in our favor, when our 
right to go there under the Constitution is clearly 
settled, and further settled that there is no power 
that can drive us out, I think there are some gentle- 
men on the other side who would give us ample 
protection for such admitted rights. My friend 
from Vermont, I am sure, would not attempt to 


|| escape that duty by indirection, or by unfriendly 
‘< But it seems exceedingly strange to me, that the people | 


legislation. He would not attempt to do that 
which the Constitution forbade to him. The coun- 


| of protection willingly to let it die. 


| tion. 





Now, sir, have these questions been decided? 
[ do not know that it is necessary to show that 
fact, because it is admitted; and what is admitted 
by the record, it is a technical rule, shall stand 
admitted. But I do not choose to stand upona 
technical rule; I go for the substance of things. 
After reviewing this whole doctrine in the Dred 
Scott case, the Supreme Court, on page 56 of the 
decision, after deciding that Congress cannot in- 
terfere against slave property, say: 


*¢ And if the Constitution recognizes the right of property 
of the master in a slave, and makes no distinction between 
that description of property and other property owned by a 
citizen, no tribunal, acting under the authority of the Uni- 
ted States, whether it be legislative, executive, or judicial, 
has a right to draw such a distinction, or deny to it the 
benefit of the provisions and guarantees which have been 
provided for the protection of private property against the 
encroachments of the Government.” 


This is a sound principle, recognized every- 
where: ‘ 


** Now, as we have already said in the earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in a 
slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed by the Constitu 


merchandise and property, was guarantied to the citizens 
of the United States, in every State that might desire it, for 
twenty years. And the Government, in express terms, is 
pledged to protect it in all future time, if the slave escapes 
from his owner. This is done in plain words—too plain to 
be misunderstood. And no word can be found in the Con- 
stitution which gives Congress a greater power over slave 
property, or which entitles property of that kind to less pro- 
tection than property of any other description. The only 
power conferred, is the power coupled with the duty of 
guarding and protecting the owner in his rights.” 


The Supreme Court says that to this Govern- 


The right to traffic in it, like an ordinary article of 
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ment is confided the power and duty of protection | 
whenever necessary, and I would take the lan- | 
guage of this decision; it would be equally appro- 
priate with that of the resolution—itis the duty of 
the Government, to the extent of its powers, to 
wrotect property inslaves in the Territories. ‘The 
Mea from Iflinois says that if this is done, he | 
shal] consider it a disunion movement, intended for 
disunion; or whether so intended or not, that will 
be its effect. He says that will be the result of de- 
manding protection to constitutional rights in the | 


Territories, thus declared, thus decided to be con- || 


sonant with public law, and with you? own Con- | 
stitution—decided by every man upon your Su- 
yxeme bench; for even the dissenting judges, 
a McLean and Curtis, hold the doctrine that | 
the Territory is under the subjection of Congress, | 
under the Constitution. ‘There was no difference 
on that point; it was a unanimous judgment, in- 
cluding Judges McLean and Curtis, as well as 
the others, that Congress was bound to protect 
constitutional rights in the Territories. Will this 
doctrine dissolve the Union? I think not,sir. I 
think it will stand more truth than is here de- 
clared. I think that is under-estimating the power" 
of Government, and I do not think much of the 
strength of bad government. If it were in its 
last gasps, that would not hurt it; it might re- 
vive it. As long as the Government does its duty | 
to the pt ople, as long as it protects their rights 
with allits power at home and abroad, it will have 
a strength that will give it immortality as long as 
the earth stands. It is the seed, not of death, but 
of life eternal on this earth. Justice does not over- 
throw Governments. ‘The protection of the lives 
and liberties and fortunes of the people does not 
overthrow Governments, It isa disregard of these 
high duties that brings them into contempt, that 
brings hate instead of love and reverence. A gov- 
ernment true to its duty never yet went down by 
the hands of its own people, and never will. The 
heathen may rage, and the people imagine vain 
things; but the judge of all the earth will protect | 
the right, protect it in peace or in war, with the 
aid of Government, if need be; without it, if need | 
be. 

But, sir, if the dissolution of the Union be the 
cost of protection, I say, let it come, and the 
sooner ihe better. As far as Iam concerned, I will 
support no Government that does not protect my 
acknowledged constitutional rights to the extent 
of its powers consistently with the safety of the 
State. That is the price of my allegiance; and 
when it ceases to perform that duty, I will do | 
what I can to build up new systems, better suited 
to perform the great ends of all human govern- 
ment, the protection of life, liberty, and property. 

Now, Lask, does the Senator from Illinois stand 
up to his bargain? His friends and my friends 
in Georgia are called upon to do it by Mr. Ste- | 
phens. Let us see. I will read from his Freeport 

speech, made in 1859, as it is printed in a book 
containing the debates of that canvass between 
himself and his competitor. I suppose itis cor- 
rect, If itisnot—and I hope it is not; for I never 
saw that Freeport speech until within the last 
forty days—I hope he will disavow it. He must 
disavow it, to entitle himself to the support of the 
country. My main objection, but not all re 
objections, to that sash is contained in the fol- 
lowing extracts, namely: 

"The next question propounded to me by Mr. Lincoln 
is: can the people of a Territory, inany lawtul way, against 
the wishes of any citizen of the United States, exclude sla- 
very from their limits prior to the formation of a State con- 
stitution? I answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard 
me answer a hundred times, from every stump in Illinois, 
that in my opinion the people of a ‘Territory can, by lawful 
means, exclude slavery from their limits prior to the forma- 
tion of a State constitution. Mr. Lincoln knew that I had 
answered that question, over and over again. He heard me 
argue the Nebraska bill on that principle all over the State 
in 1854, in 1855, and in 1856, and he has no excuse for pre- 
tending to be in doubt as to my position on that question. 
It matters not what way the Supreme Court may hereafter 
decide as to the abstract question, whether slavery may or 
may not go into a Territory under the Constitution, the 
people have the lawful means to introduce it or exclude it, 
as they please, for the reason that slavery cannot exist a 
day or an hour anywhere, unless it is supported by local 
police regulations. ‘Those police regulations can only be 
established by the local Legislature ; and if the people are 
opposed to slavery they will clect representatives to that 
body who will, by unfriendly legislation, effectually pre- 
vent the introduction of it into their midst. If, on the con- 
trary, they are for it, their legislation will favor its exten- 
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sion. Hence, no matter what the decision of the Supreme 


Court may be on that abstract question, still the right of 


the people to make a stave Territory or a free Tertitory is 
perfect and complete under the Nebraska bill. I hope Mr. 
Lincoln deems my answer satisfactory on that point.”— 
Debates of Lincoln and Douglas, p. 95. 
Well, ifhe did, he did not know its history. Ido 
not know the extent of Mr. Lincoln’s information 
on that point, though I had a slightand agreeable 
acquaintance with him some years ago in the Thir- 
ueth Congress. He has since strayed off into 
bad company. [Laughter.] [have just shown 
pee that, in 1856, Mr. Douatias said that if we 
iad a right to go into a Territory with our slaves, 
there was no power on earth to putus out. Now 
he says, ‘* 1 do not care what the Supreme Court 
decide, the people of the Territory can turn you 
out anyhow;”’ and yet he calls upon us to redeem 
our faith. Was that the bargain—* heads I win, 
tails you lose???’ (Laughter.] 


If the Supreme | 


Court decide for me, there is an end of it; if it de- | 


cides for you, that is not the end of it—unfriendly 
legislation can come in. The Kansas-Nebraska 
bill meant to refer it to the people, with an appeal 
to the courts, and I will stand by that if the de- 


cision is for me; butif it is not, although I cannot | 


abolish slavery directly in the face of the court, 
although I cannot do it by a bold, manly, direct 
exercise of delegated legislative power, not even 


cunning. Sir, that was not my bargain—non hee 
federa venisti. I made no such bargain. I show 
that he and I understood it alike at the time; we 
have his cotemporaneous exposition and mine, 
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| will pass no slave codes such 
|.Mississippi [Mr. Brown] wants. 
_ cause among other things I should 
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could have prevented your Government from o..,. 
starting in that grand career which it has oe 
plished. Some clauses of our Constitutionesee” 
powers which may be exercised accordin te 
wise discretion; others impose duties which os 
man may disregard. Non-action, unfriendly “9 
gislation, is treason to constitutional duty y le- 

Suppose the people of a Territory show 
selves unworthy of the performance 
whatshall ldo? It is a very 


——- a 


show them. 
of their duty 
easy question, | 


as the Senator from 


Why? Be. 
suppose that 


men who would disregard the obligations of the 


| Constitution would disregard a law passed in py, 
| suance of it. I do not see how that would hel 
tp 


the business in any-way atall. I will do as w P 
done in Mr. Jefferson’s time,and in Washino ‘ 
time, with the people of the Territories, 
the people ina Territory incapable of pe 
their constitutional functions, I will t 


gton’s 

If I find 
rforming 
ake their roy. 


|| ernmentaway- from them and put it into hands that 


and I stand by it to-day; and, in the language of | 


his friend and my friend, I call on him to stand 
by the bargain. That is my answer. I have 
asked for bread, and I have gota stone. I have 
asked for protection to my rights, and I get ** pop- 
ular sovereignty.’’ Sir, this is a question higher 
than popular sovereignty, higher than a presi- 
dential election. Under all this lies the greater 
question, will the people do right against their 
prejudices ? 
fore l came here. I owe it to the country and to 
truth to say, Lhave lost much of this faith. Re- 
publican institutions cannot live without good 
faith, obedience to law, and, above all, to consti- 
tutional obligations. The honorable Senator from 
Illinois declares to his own constituents, that al- 
though he bound them and himself to abide by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
as to the rights of my constituents in our common 
Territories, yet, no matter how the court may de- 
cide ** on that abstract question, still the right of 
the people to make a slave Territory is perfect 
and complete under the Nebraska bill.’? Ido not 


| believe Judge Doveras ever uttered this opinion. 


Pascal’s account of the teachings of the Jesuits is 


_ respectable in moralsin comparison withit. With- 


out good faith, without a free, frank compliance 
with constitutional obligations, with solemn oaths, 
republican government is a mockery and a snare. 

Republican institutions must stand on good 
faith in the men who administer them. We can 
only swear them. To teach men to disregard a 
Constitution, which they are sworn tosupport, by 
eavil, by craft, is as bad as by mental reserva- 
tion. This is poisoning the fountain at its head, 
and nothing but bitter waters can flow from it. 
We swear judges; we swear Governors; we swear 
legislators; we swear jurors; but we cannot pun- 
ish the miscreants who violate their oaths; and if 
men in a Territory of the United States are to be 
taught that, by popular sovereignty, they can all 
disregard their oaths, and refuse police regula- 
tions, or anything else necessary and proper to 
protect constitutional rights, and ifany men can be 
found base enough to follow such teachings, re- 
publican institutions become impossible, and hon- 
est men must look to new safeguards for their se- 
curity and protection. The whole machinery of 
our Government has no other sanction than that 
men should obey their oaths. You could not put 
either your executive, legislative, or judicial de- 
partments in operation without it. The Constitu- 
tion said you should have an Executive—how 
would you get him, without a provision, first, by 
law? Phat you should have a judiciary —how 
would you get it without positive law? So ofthe 
legislative. If non-action or meron eee 
tion was lawful, the worst men in the Republic 


I know not; I had greater faith be- 





} 
} 


will do their duty, and wait until honester and 


better men go there before I give them permission 


to perform the functions of government. That 
was done under the ordinance of 1787; that wag 


done in Louisiana in 1803 and 1804; that was done 


| with all the earlier territorial governments, When 
by popular sovereignty, I can do it by craft and || 


people in a Territory become vicious, would do 
as wedid in 1856 with Kansas, and take the whole 
business of governing themselves out of their 
hands—take out of their hands the powers of coy. 


ernment, because they will not obey the funda- 


_mental laws, and put them where they are safe, 


| If men sworn to support the Constitution of th: 








> . . io ir 
fathers are faithless to the obligation, it is useless 


to try them with other laws. 

This being my treatment of the case, I wholly 
differ from the honorable Senator from Missis- 
sippi, [Governor Brown,] who, when constity- 
tional right fails him, resorts to the lower law. 
I saw the debate between liim and the Senator 
from Illinois last year with regret. It reminded 
me of my early reading of that uninteresting sub- 
ject of pleadings at common law. It struck me 
that there was a good deal of adroitness in thy 


| way the case was put, but it wasall to the advant- 


age of the honorable Senator from Illinois. | 


| Suppose it was purely accidental; but it seemed to 


me the Senator from Illinois very adroitly used 
it to explain his Freeport speech. I noticed th 
matter at the time, but felt no interest in it. There 
was a good deal of adroitness in the Senator from 
Ijlinois in avoiding the true issue; and if he had had 


| the making of both sides, it could not have been 


done better to his own advantage. It looked like 


| a feigned issue, as the common-law lawyers call 


it, the real parties and real interests not being in 
the case. The question tried on that issue was 
between non-intervention and a slave code; 
whereas the real issue before the country was 
between squatter sovereignty and censtitutional 
protection. Neither the Senator from Illinois nor 
the Senator from Mississippi were on the real 
issue. The country was against both squatter 
sovereignty and a slave code, the special hobbies 
of both Senators; and therefore neither of them 
represented the real issues. . 

[ am against both of your hobbies, and do not 
choose that the great principle of protection shal! 
be entangled by your disputes. In your contest, 
if it be a contest, I feel no interest, and do not 
choose to be a party to the record. The issue 
they present is between non-intervention (a good 
thing, properly understood) and a slave code, (a 
bad thing, no matter how understood.) The issue, 
as made, is bad enough; but the pleadings, if pos- 
sible, are worse. The Senator from Mississipp! 
first agreed himself out of his case, according 1 
the statement of his friend, and then clamored 
for a law that would do him no good; and his 
friend from Illinois clamored against a law that 
would do him no harm. This strikes me as 4% 
true statement of the case. I have been so much 
annoyed by politics for some years past, that It 
has very much interfered with my little early law 
knowledge; but I think I can explain this eve? 
to unprofessional persons. —s_ h 

The Senator from Mississippi made a —_ 
last Congress which attracted a good deal of pu 
lic attention. The Senator from Illinois, after 
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ne kind words and compliments upon its can- 
. and ability, says: 


«Toacertain point, that Senator and myselfagree. Then 
. comes divergence, Which grows wider and wider the 
é er we travel. We agree that, under the decision of the 
ase me Court of the United States, slaves are property 
“anding on an equal footing with all other property ; an 
yy consequently, the owner of a slave has the same right 
: eapigrate toa Territory, and carry his slave property with 
nt as the owner of any other species of property has to 
ive there and carry his property with him.” 


mn 

In 1856 he said that admission would settle the 
question, and there was no power of earth could 
‘nd of it then. Here he says the court has 
jecided it; but he went on: 


Mr. DootrrTLe. Will the honorable Senator allow 


wae. Dovetas. I am replying to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi now, and would prefer, therefore, to go on. 

«Mr. DoottrTLe. I wish to put a question to the hon- 
sabie Senator from I}linois on that point. 

“Mr. Dooctas. I desire to deal with this point now. 
sr another tine the Senator can present his point. The 
ht ot transit to and from the Territories is the same for 
on species of property as itisfor all others. Thus far the 
seyator from Mississippi and myself agree—that slave prop- 
erty in the Territories stands on an equal footing with ev- 
ery other species of property. Now, the question arises, to 
wiatextentis property, slaves included, subject to the local 
jaw ofthe Territory ? Whatever power the Territorial Legis- 


yure has over other species of property, extends, in my | 


indgment, to the same extent and in like manner, to the 
sjave property. " 
power to legislate in respect to slaves that it has in regard 
iy any other property, to the same extent, and no further. If 
the Senator Wishes to know what power it has over slaves 
»y the Territories, I answer, let him tell me what power it 
has to legislate over every other species of property, either 





The Territorial Legislature has the same | 





by encouragement or by taxation, or in any other mode, || 


and he has my answer in regard to slave property. 

« But the Senator says that there is somethiug peculiar 
in slave property, requiring further protection than other 
species of property. If so, itis the misfortune of those who 
own that species Of property. He tells us that, if the Ter- 


ritorial Legislature fails to pass a slave code for the Terri- | 
tories, fails to pass police regulations to protect slave prop- | 
erty. the absence of such legislation practically excludes | 
save property as effectually as a constitutional prohibition | 


would exclude it. 1 agree to that proposition. He says, 
furthermore, that it is competent for the Territorial Legis- 
jature, by the exercise Of the taxing power, and other func- 


tions Within the limits of the Constitution, to adopt un- | 


friendly legistation which practically drives slavery out of 
tie lerritory. Ll agree to that propusition.”’ 

Then the Senator from Mississippi had no case 
ifhe made these admissions. If he stated that it 
was competent, by the exercise of the power of 
taxation, to drive slavery out of the Territories, 
the Senator from Illinois was right in saying he 
had no case in court. What does the Senator 
from Mississippi want with a slave code when he 
admits the Territorial Legislature can drive out 
slaves? Does he want a code to govern slaves, 


I dare say, if he will allow that the squatters can 
lawfully drive out all the masters and slaves of 
the Territory, they would give him a slave code 
forthe concession. It would certainly neither 
help nor hurtanybody. I deny theagreed case. I 
say itis unconstitutional. : To withhold a right by 
hon-action is just as fraudulent as to resist it b 

action, and much less manly. To defeat a consti- 
tuuonal right, whether by action or inaction, is 
equally violative of an oath to support the Con- 
sutution. I trust never to hear any Senator defend 


such public or private morality. But the honor- | 


tble Senator from Illinois, when he secures the 
admission that a Territorial Legislature may do 
these things, very logically assumes that there 
are lawful means to defeat constitutional rights. 


[will wait an explanation of this extraordinary | 


position. How can he imagine that a constitu- 
tional right may be lawfully withheld by those 
—_ sworn dey it is to protect and defend 

I repudiate the admission. 
of the Senator’s slave code, for that as well as 
additional reasons, which I will now proceed to 
give. It is no remedy for any wrong to slave 
Property, if passed by 


Well as any other roperty. It depends on the 
good faith, on the honor, on the fidelity to the 
Snstitution, of the ruling powers, to give it the 


—o Protection as is given to other property and 
ot 


ations, whether they do it directly or indirectly, 
»y taxation or by any other means. This duty is 
an by the supreme powerin the State; if they 
“or refuse to perform it, Congress ought to take 


: ongress. Slave property | 
ina Territory is there under the Constitution, as | 


d er, according to its needs and its-wants, | 
tnd if they fail to extend it they violate their ob- | 


I wash my hands || 





| plied, with any man. 
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away from them a power which they have abused, || 
and putit into hands more trustworthy than theirs. 
That is my remedy. I will not trust men ina 
Territory, though you may dub them with the 
ridiculous appellation of sovereigns, who will not | 
obey oaths; who are insensible to the ordinary 
obligations which hold society together. Look | 
through your early territorial legislation, and you 
can find abundant remedies to secure protection to 
any man in the Territories of the United States 
who has a right to be there. More remedies are as 
far as possible from the nonsense of popular sov- 
ereignty. 

Now, sir, l have reviewed, as far as I deem it 
necessary, the Constitution, the laws of nations, 
and the practice of our fathers, in the defense of 
those gentlemen with whom I act in the South, 
and who concur with me in these resolutions. I 
have vindicated our principles to the best of my | 
poor abilities. I have shown that they do not | 
violate any compact or agreement, express or im- 
L demand that, while this 
doctrine shall stand, and it will stand as long as your 
system continues, it shall be exercised wherever it | 
may be necessary and proper to protect constitu- 
tional rights. 

It becomes my duty to support these resolu- 
tions, with the amendment I propose, because they | 
speak the truth. But 1 do not require that all the 
truths I hold shall be made party tests. 
nize open questions as one of the necessities of 
politics, especially of parties. Therefore, while I 
would never consent to surrender a sound princi- 
ple, I would not endanger it by an inopportune 
assertion of it. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,’? is wisdom above man’s wisdom. 
We are struggling against an enemy ever watch- 


* . 
| ful, who denies all of our rights, and seeks to 


overthrow the Constitution. Drive off no sound 
man who is against that enemy, cven by pressing 
upon him undeniable political truth; trust some- 
thing to time. Therefore, | would urge the oppo- | 
nents of the Black Republican party to harmo- 
nize. The public safety demands it. Let the 
Democrats of the South attend the Baltimore con- 


| vention, take counsel again with their fellows, | 


show them their compact, demand of them to 
stand by their compact, and admit their equal 


| rightsin thecommon Territories; demand nothing | 


that you will not grant; but demand nothing which 

is not now necessary, and which would injure 
in . - 

the common cause. ‘Those whoare conscious of 


| right, and conscious of their own purpose to main- 


tain their rights, are never exacting. Demand the 


| condemnation of power anywhere to debar you of 
where he admits they can be lawfully driven out? || 


your equal rights everywhere in the Territories of 


| the United States. Accept no less than this. It | 
| is just, and will be granted. 


Frown upon any attempt to interpolate your | 


| creed with the peculiar errors of popular leaders; 


demand of your allies the recognition of your 


| constitutional rights as expounded by the judicial 


tribunals of yourcountry. Their honor ts pledged 
to it; and I have known them too long to doubt 
that they will refuse yourdemand. Let your de- | 
mand stop there. Then select your standard- 
bearer from among the many distinguished and 
able patriots whose merits have been tried and ap- 
proved by the people, and all willbe well. The 
incalculable danger and mischief of abandoning 


the Government into the hands of the enemies of || design of asking Congress to legislate for our 


the Constitution will be averted. 

Sir, there is a gleam of light peering even 
through the dark panoply which surrounds Chi- 
cago. The main architect of this gigantic coali- 
tion against the Constitution and the hopes of 
mankind has been slaughtered in the house of 
his friends. Acteon eaten up by his own dogs. 
The punishment is severe, but just. The patriot- 


| ism of the country makes its enemies tremble. 


They quail before the spirit of true nationality. 
Another less conspicuous and, perhaps, less dan- 
gerous, but no less willing instrument of these 
public enemies has been put forth, hoping that, 
perchance, his obscurity may draw public atten- | 
tion from the public danger. This at least is a | 
tribute to public virtue. Their flag is lowered; | 
the Thanes are flying; unite and let the shout go 
forth from every city and town, every hamlet 
and fireside, every mountain top and every valley, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes | 
to the Gulf, ‘* The country isindanger; ho! every | 


| 
i 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| freeman to the rescue!”’ 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. C. LONGNECKER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRES*NTATIVES, 
May 4, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. LONGNECKER said: 

Mr. Cuarmman: Almost five months have 
passed since this Congress assembled; and to a 
spectator unacquainted with our country and its 
institutions, it would appear, from the debates in 
this Hall, to be convened to discuss but one sub- 
ject, to serve but one interest within the extended 
bounds of the Republic. This subject is the ques- 
tion of slavery; and the interest to be served, that 
of the slave-owner. ‘The usual amount of intem- 
perate language accompanying the discussion of 
this subject has been probably more indulged in 
at this session than for many years past. Threats 
of disunion were made by members upon the 
other side of the House that have probably never 
been witnessed since the time we have become an 
independent nation. The time that should have 


| been properly devoted to protecting the interests 


I recog- || 


of the country has been spent in efforts to sow 
the seeds of disloyalty among the people, and to 
destroy one of the best Governments ever devised 
by man. 

The only pretext for this useless waste of time 
is, that the interests of the South were being in- 
vaded; and yet there was no legislation affecting 
them proposed at the time the subject of slavery 
was introduced by them upon this floor. At the 
very ume the discussion of this subject was pro- 
gressing, the people of my own State were suffer- 
ing from the unfriendly legislation of the South. 
The great business interests of her people were 


| lying prostrate, and loudly demanding remedial 


legislation. And while the burdens that were put 
upon that people were almost greater than could 
be borne, their Representatives did not seek re- 
lief from them by threats of disunion and rebel- 


‘lion. ‘They have suffered much, and will suffer 


still more, before they will tear down this fabric of 
Government, because they cannot obtain justice 
atits hands. They seek their relief not in revo- 
lution and secession, but through legitimate means 
and proper channels; and yet Pennsylvania has 
been charged with abandoning her political prin- 
ciples for mercenary motives. If it is mercenary 
for her to see by peaceable means that her inter- 
ests are not crushed out by unfriendly legislation, 
is it not equally so of the South when they seek 
to protect theirs by any and every means? 

Ana now, since gentlemen of the South and 
elsewhere have occupied nearly the whole of this 
session in what they considered the peculiar in- 
terests of their people, let us of Pennsylvania 
have your attention for a short time to enable us 
to present the condition of not only the business 
interests of the people of that State, but what we 
consider the business, industrial, and manufactur- 
ing interests of the whole country; and, although 
it is true that Pennsylvania interests have suffered 
severely from the legislation of this Government, 


| other portions of the country have suffered from 


the same cause. We do not come here with the 
people at the expense of the people of other sec- 
tions when we ask a change of the revenue policy 
of this Government, for we maintain the broad 
ground that the protection of the manufacturing 
and laboring interests of the country is for the 
benefit and advantage of the whole country. We 
assert a great principle, and one not new in the 
history of the country—one that was main- 
tained and promulgated by men from different 
sections of this Union, whose names are inscribed 


| in letters of living light upon fame’s proudest 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


scroll. 

Let us for a moment look at the condition of the 

untry. Our Government is at this time in debt 
over $60,000,000, and without any ready means 
of liquidation, The manufacturing establishments 
of the country are depressed, and many, very 
many of them have ceased to exist. !n my own 
State, excepting a few which have great local ad- 
vantages, the furnaces, rolling mills, and forges 
are but crumbling monuments of former prosper- 
ity, The laboring classes throughout my own 
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iia sail iatamein ae ae et. _— 8) 
State, and almost the entire North, are without || 1832 followed, but continued so short a time that from whence they were shipped. The effec: ae 
remunerative employment. The farmer has no || its effects upon the country and its interests were || this tariff were not at first so apparent! dis of Phes 
longer the high price for his produce that a local, | notsoapparent. Then followed the tariff of 1833, || trous; and for that reason the more aee _ under ¢ 
labor-paid, consuming population wouldgive him. || generally denominated the compromise act, which | because of its continued undeveloped skate? most ef 
‘To the repeal! of the tariff of 1542, and the inaugu- || was a free-trade act, although many of the duties || Under that act, from the stimulus given to an public 
ration of a new revenue system, based upon a || were specific, yet so low as to afford no adequate | factures under that of 1842, there was al caltary 
revenue standard alone, and assessed in such || protection. The history of that tariff, its effects | but little change; but gradually our difficu)t; - growth, 
form as to enable the importer to defraud the Gov- || and consequences, is probably in the recollection | creased, and could be likened to the se trys bu 
ernment of its duties, and flood the country with || of almost every semaber of this body. Under it | breasting the current of the swift stream—main. whore 


foreign merchandise at little cost, is to be ascribed | 


the business of the country gradually languished; 


tains his position for a while, but, as his Strength 


try, tol 
by actui 


| 
| 
the’ present evils of the country—thus destroying | the manufacturing interests of the country were | fails, gradually yields and floats with the tig 
our own manfactories, the home market for our || again destroyed, and the country was drained of || So with the country in 1846; she breasted b n nder't 
agricultural products, and loading our people with || specie to pay foreign indebtedness. By the ex- | tide of that tariff for a while, but cialeaie at the f 
a foreign debt. || pansion of the banking system, paper money sup- || yielded, and was washed into the whirlpo ler these In 
If we cease to purchase from abroad to a greater || plied its place; and finally the crash of 1837 came; || 1857, and went down. ore made di 
amount than we sell, manufacture ourselves what || the banks suspended specie payments, and uni- || Some attribute this crisis to the effects of t} - “ 
we consume, (thereby furnishing a home market || versal bankruptcy followed. Most of the active, || tariff of 1857; but no candid mind, who will ¢ : namely 
for agricultural productions, instead of subjecting || enterprising business men of the country suc- | amine the matter with reference to the workings ee 


> ; . oe ; ; 27. « 
them to heavy costs of transportation, and steady || cumbed to this storm, and could only be relieved || of our revenue system, can fail to discover tha: it 1831, # 
é the greg 


and remunerative employment for our laboring 
men, mechanics, and artisans, ) our difficulties an 


embarrassments, it seems to me, would speedily || 


be removed. 
I assert it as a fact, which is proved by the his- | 
tory of the past, that we have always been more | 
prosperous as a people; business interests never | 
flourished more; a greater demand for labor has 
always existed undera high than under a low scale 


| which, under the act of 1833, had been gra 


by a bankrupt law, which Congress shortly after | 
passed. 

Then came the tariff of 1842, a wholesome, sub- 
stantial protective act, under which the prostrated 
business of the country not only revived in the 
short space of the four years of its existence, but 
attained a prosperity which it never knew be- 
fore, and has never known since. The pints 


ually 





was owing to the workings of the tariff of ]g4¢ 


| This crisis would have come much sooner had it 


not been for the $60,000,000 of gold annually tha: 
we were enabled to dig from the mines of Calis ; 
nia, to pay for our over imports of foreign goods 
Besides, the tariff of 1857 had not time to com. 
plete this wholesale havoc in this short Space of 
time. Next in order came the tariff of 1857, re. 


ducing the schedules of that of 1846 stil] lower, 


cific anc 
only on 
in the y 
of 1842 
any one 
cause of 
main un 
answer: 








ket, and the laborer employment. The tariff of | 























e One tenth more after December 31, 1835. 














ij Taritf of 1842, after August 30, 1542. 
é Tariff of 1545, after December 1, 1540. 


2 
- + . . - . ° . nec th 
of duties upon foreign imports. || exported from the country to pay for goods im- || and that under the recommendation of a Demo. “ am 
Under the operation of the protective tariff of || ported, commenced flowing back like a Java tide, || cratic Administration and a Democratic majority shank 
1812, during the war with Great Britain and the || andthe hum of universal prosperity was allaround || in the Senate. This act, now in turn, we pyo- . te 
continuance of the embargo and non-intercourse || us. Manufactures of every Pind sprung up, fur- | pose to repeal, and substitute for it the bill before a 
acts, we imported nothing. We were compelled || nishing a home market for the produce of the || the House. This, I think, is a true record of the eae 
to manufacture our own goods, and the farmer to |) farmer, and employment for the laborer at remu- || workings of these different tariff acts; and no one Under t 
re ly upona home market for his produce, except | nerative wages. We were again sailing on under || can fail to acknowledge the position L assumed, in circulat: 
those who were venturesome enough to have their | oes and balmy gales, and smiling plenty stating that we were more prosperous under a 1837 fr 
vroducts run the gauntlet of the enemy’s cruisers. || had supplied the place of misery and want; but || high protective rate of duties than we ever were “By th 
Vhat was the result? Notwithstanding ourcoun- || the time was short. In an evil hour the genius || under a lower scale, and that the same is also income 
. try was encircled by enemies, and partsofitswept || of destruction was again at work, and the hun- || true of the workings of specific duties, in compar- 1825 to. 
fi by fire and sword, it gradually accommodated || gry manufacturers of eur old enemy across the |! ison with ad valorem ones. Again, under specific Vader | 
a itself to the change, and our people increased In | water, through their emissaries, were poisoning || and fairly protective duties, the revenue is not sub- gradual 
ty : prosperity as, apparently, our national difficulties '| the fountains of our political fabric. he ery of || ject to such constant fluctuations as it is under der the; 
ik augmented. ‘The blow fell heavily at first upon || Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842 was but the || the ad valorem and low duty policy. Under the (which 
me ie the aes interests, owing to the danger of || voice of the siren that lulled the good people of || latter, the Treasury is at one time gorged to re- by bien 
oc) capture; but they, too, in time, recovered; and the |! the Keystone State into a fatal sleep. She cast || pletion with a surplus, and at another, depleted over tw 
aa capital invested in the carrying trade was grad- || her vote for Polk and Dallas, ar they were || so much as to be unable to meet the current ex- 1833, u 
ae ually transferred to manufacturing. Andamidthe || elevated to the highest offices in the gift of the || penses of Government. When the latter state of half of 
ihe 4 din of arms and the rattle of spindles, we struggled | people; but the pledges made were never re- || things exists,the whole financial system of the the oth 
ae t along till our enemies were driven from ourshores. || deemed. Almostone of the first acts of that Ad- || country will be out of balance. To preserve an from cu 
rj The commencement of the war showed us the evil || ministration, that was elevated to power upon the || equable state isa universally acknowledged desid- $16,000 
4 f of our revenue system, and how utterly incapa- || faith of the pledge that the tariff should remain || eratum. tt sunk 
at i ble we were, without manufactures, to rely upon || intact, was to repeal it and supplant it with that || The following table will show the state of the in one | 
meet ourselves amid such unfortuitous circumstances. || of 1846, in which the duties were much lower, || revenue, under the different tariff acts, and estab- another 
HE a | We had no goods to clothe and keep our people || and were to be levied, by a certain percentage, | lishes what has just been said in regard to its fluc- ran dov 
rE aia warm; no powder nor iron to cool our enemies. || according to the value of the goods in the ports | tuations: years n 
ss The close of the war found us with supplies of || In] 
all, and in better condition in every way to con- Extract from Finance Report of 1855, pages 82 and 105. tectivet 
tinue the contest, than at the commencement of || 7 lint bom wilh ae ee Three 
the struggle. True,it did not leave our men || ——O ' saad le — : ae | §27,500 
oe . . at be a Sales Average sales ss . a | = 
clothe d in broadcloth, nor our women in silks. ao per annum. Customs. | Average. Difference. | years 1 
These luxuries had to give place to a homelier, | a tariff of 
but no less serviceable, attire, in the form of lin- || MDE sn sence $53,750,000 | $984,500 $17,750,000 ) | —— $2,500, 
sey woolsey coats and gowns, while wool hats || he... Ba 66,250,000 | 1,216,000 20,000,000 Inc. — $2,500,000 famine 
became thick as blackberries in June. Yet, with 1826... seeee| 57,500,000 139,750 23,250,000 } | $21,500,000 |{ Inc. 3,250,000 years. 
ce inc -enienc ; > Esse : lee | Se stesseawe tl 55,000,000 1,495,750 | | 19,750,000 Dec. 3,500,000 eee ea 
all these inconveniences, in all the ess¢ nual elk ere ees e7'see'ee0 | 101825 axannanp Ine 3500000 thenex 
ments of prosperity and strength as a people we 1829. 54,750,000 | 1,517,000 [| 2,086,000 22/500,000 Dec. 750,000 the yea 
had attained a much higher standard. We had ee es 49,500,000 2°329,250 22/000,000 24.950.000 |J Dec: 500,000 the pre 
dpmonstrated to the world that we were able to a 82,750,000 3,210,750 24,000,000 2250, Inc. aes $1,750,! 
Rite nian. iain anexieh Gioia | 1832.........| 75,250,000 | 2/623,250 287,500,000 Inc. 4,000,000 | . 
o q ss — elves, re quiring no mat a m | 18330... | 83,500,000 | 3,967,500 } 29,000,000 3 Inc. 500,000 1893-54 
abroad either to answer the purpose Of Gerense | 1834d........| 87,000,000 | 4,857,500 16,500,000 - Dec. 13,000,000 Iso4-5. 
ina military or civil point; that we could manu- | 1835......... | 122,000,000 | 14,757,500 19,250,000 . Inc. 3,250,000 From 
facture all our material of war, as well as that 1836e.....+. . ae a reaae siaaniane ‘ oe. 137500; 000 that, du 
which we required for - use c wrtasa| BERT vinscc vue 113,250, 6,776, :000,000 - ec. zy; io 
. a we reqe = for our use and comfort as a | 1838 f........| 86,500,000 | 3,082,000 7,491,000 16,000,000 . Inc. 5,000,000 ive and 
people in time o } peace. ” geelite Se 145,750,000 | 7,076,5 23,000,000 ° Inc. 7,000,100 custom: 
he tariff of 1816, which repealed that of 1812, | 1840g........ 86,250,000 | 3,292,000 13,500,000 ° Dec. 9,500,000 regular 
was one which rather favored free trade, and had 1841........ eae oo aa aen : o +500 100 ing of 
fow of > ag al eleme . seri in i BBOBR. 208008 ; ’ 335,7: 8 0 - ne. one . 
ae = the _ muentins ele me _ 3 SP oedaa in it. |] Equal to 1843i........| 77,000,000 1197,000 16,000,000 Dee. 2,000,000 revenue 
snder it the countr y was flooded with fore ign | 1843~44...... | 96,250,000 | 2,060,000 9.007.000 26,000,000 | | 24,000,000 Inc. 10,000,000 one can 
goeds; and the manufactures that had sprung up | 1844-45 j.....| 105,500,000 | 2,077,000 _— 27,500,000 — Inc. 1 ,500,00" ings of 
under that of 1812, and during the war, were de- 1845-46...... | 110,000,000 2,604,500 26,500,000 wpee. 100 the Gor 
stroyed almost ata blow. Universal distress and | 1S46-A7k..... 160,250,000 2,498,250 oe — 800,000 pansior 
eee . , 1847-48......| 140,500,000 | 3,328,500 2,505,000 31,750, 28,000,000 |< Inc. yeretee. ; | 
desolation followed it. Real estate, which had 1848-49......| 132,500,000 | 1,689,000 28,250,000 Dec. _ 3,500,000 | stimula 
risen in value during the prosperous days of man- | 1849-59...... | 164,000,000 | 1,860,000 39,500,000 Inc. 11 ing the 
ufacturing, fell to less than half its value; and | 1850-51...... | 200,500,000 | 2,352,000 2,085,000 49,000,000 45,250,000 |) Inc. 9,500. unfortu 
sent 1851-52 | 195,000,000 | 2,043,000 47,250,000 Dec. _1, 750,000 | 
thousands were made bankrupt who had invested | aoe =) On vaoat ann’ 11,750,000 | Tedeem 
: ; : : 1852-53....../ 251,000,000 | 1,667,000 59,000,000 Inc. 9tany 
their means either in this or in manufactures, | 1853-54,.....| 276,000,000 | 8,471,000 7,212,000 64,000,000 $ | 58,500,000’|4 Inc. _ 5,000,000 | Our 
But under the benign and salutary influences of | 1854-55...44. | 231,500,000 | 11,497,000 53,000,000 Dec. 11,000,000 retary « 
the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, which were protective — ——— He est 
in their features, and the duties in a great degree a Tariff of 1824, from June 30, 1824. f One tenth more after December 31, 1837. custom 
specific, prosperity again smiled upon our beloved b Tariff of 1828, from September 1, 1828. . One tenth more after December 31, 1839. and fro 
, Th indles again began to play: ‘ e Tariff of 1832, from March 1, 1833. Half of residue after December 31, 1541. . 
ens ee a ee ere d@ After December 31, 1833, one tenth excess over 20 percent. i Remaining half after June 30, 1842. miscel], 
erty advanced in value; the farmer found a mar- aatected. wegen umated 
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and throw open her ports and challenge the world 
upon the serber of free trade. Did she find the 
other civilized nations of the world ready to take 


cts of These tables show another thing, and that is, For the same time he estimates the expenses of 
disas. under the ad valorem and low duty system the || the Government at $66,714,928. Part of this 
Ctive, ~ set enormous investments have been made in || debt consists of $20,000,000 of Treasury notes, 
“ie Jands—not a healthy investment for agri- 


horse withdrawing so muc h from the capital of the coun- 


chief, oublic ! authorized by the act of December 23, 1857, and || up this gauntlet of defiance, so vauntingly thrown 
nanu- 7 ure and improvement, thereby adding to the || the authority for reissuing these notes will expire at their feet? IT answer no, save America in her 
t first --owth, prosperity, and productions of the coun- || on the 30th of June next. | The present tariff bill || moments of delusion and folly. She, unfortu- 
es in. iry, but investments for speculative purposes; || under consideration provides for funding them |) nately, hugged the viper, until it had well nigh 


or turning them into a loan; but is it not evident, || stung her to death. 


main- ery, to lie dormantand dead till future settlements, || from the report of the Secretary himself, that this |} Look at France. Did she embrace this falla- 
ength hy actual occupants, on the adjoining lands, shall || debt is hanging upon the country, with no means 


cious doctrine? No. Look ather me of duties 


tide. render them valuableand ready for market. Glance | upon imports, and you will find that, with scru- 


orovided, according to these estimates, for its rrad- 
’ » 





d the st the foregoing table, and you will find that all || ual paymentand liquidation? Itisevident, there- || pulous care, she has guarded the interests of her 
ually she ee heavy investments in the public domain were || fore, that there must be a change in the revenue || manufacturers and laboring men, prohibiting en- 
001 of made during the period of the operation of low || laws, so as to increase the receipts from customs, || tirely the importation of almost every article that 

sad ad valorem tariffs. Under the tariff of 1833, | (as that is almost our only source of revenue,) || is manufactured, or that was touched by the hand 
of the namely: in 1835, the revenue from the public || 1f for this en alone. || of labor, by prohibition outright, or by duties so 
ll ex. lands was $14,757,750; in 1836, $24,877,000; in || I have, thus far, confined myself to showing the || high as to accomplish a like purpose. Take the 


kings 1337, $6,776,000, and in 1839, $7,076,000; while || workings of these different systems, by referring || article of iron. Iron ore, free; pigs, bars, and 














that it the greatest revenue from this source, under spe- || to the periods of their respective operation, and || blocks, were subjected toa duty of $5 50 per ton; 
1846, cific and ad valorem duties, never exceeded, and || the effects of their operation upon the business |} in plates or sheets, $102 85 per ton; hammered, 
had it only once reached, the sum of $3,967,500, namely, || of the country. We, however, need not stop || $160 14 per ton; wire, polished, prohibited; wire 
y that in the year 1833. Under the operation of the tariff || short of our own country to contrast them. We |! cords, for musical instruments, $201 38 per ton; 
alifor- of 1842 the highest revenue from_this source in |; can cite the policy of almost every other foreign || cooking utensils, common, $201 38 per ton; fine, 
‘oods, any one year Was $2,694,500. What was the || Government and show that they have all pursued || $397 85. All other manufactures of brass prohib- 
com- cause of these large investments in the public do- || the policy of protecting their own manufactures || ited. Calf skins, untanned, $2 30; tanned, pro- 
ice of main under the operation of the tariff of 1836? We || and labor. Even old England, with her now || hibited. The same schedules as toscopper are 
7, re- answer: the expansion of bank paper, which sup- boasted doctrine of free trade, has pursued it,and, || enacted, with but little variation; and’ so passes 
ower, plied the place of gold which had left the country || in fact, pursued it for almost a period of one hun- || the whole list, the raw material being admitted b 
Jemo- to satisfy foreign indebtedness. ‘This expansion || dred and fifty years, until her manufactures had || free, or at low rates, while the manufactured ar- UR 
Jority of bank paper and unlimited credits caused a wild || become firmly established, which they attained | ticle is subjected to the highest duties. bef 
€ pro- mania for speculation; and investments were made || only by being protected by the imposition of du- | Look at Russia. Iron, in bars, is prohibited, es 
before upona fictitious basis; and that which was not so, || ties. After the English manufacturers, through || castings, in bars, 60 cents per 36 pounds; nails, sa 
of the was withdrawn from the business of the country. || long experience and trial, had perfected their ma- || 75 cents per 36 pounds. All other manufactures + oF 
10 one Under the operation of the tariff of 1833 the bank || chinery, developed the resources of the country, || of iron prohibited. F ; 
ed, in circulation of the country increased, from 1834 to || and accumulated capital, then the Government, || Look at Belgium. Iron manufactures range ie ea 
der a 1837, from $94,000,000 to $149,000,000. in a spirit of apparent magnanimity, opened her || from $2 73 to $5 per 220 pounds. ie 
were By the foregoing table it will be seen that the || ports and ac free trade tothe world. Wellshe || Portugal. Nails and iron, of all kinds, $4 34 Y 
| also income from customs under the tariff of 1824, from || might. There wasno home market for her vastand per 101 pounds. { te 
mpar- 1825 to 1828, rose from $20,000,000 to $23,250,000. || superabundant productions, and she was obliged Central Europe—Zollverein. Iron nails, $4 14 os 
pecilie Under that of 1828, from 1829 to 1832, it rose || toseekforoneabroad. Inadditionto this, she well || per 110} pounds: : 
yt sub- gradually from $22,500,000 to $28,500,000. Un- || knew that, under the fostering care of protective Papal States. Iron castings, $15 per 74} pounds; te 
under der the act of 1833, the free-trade compromise act, || duties, she had attained such perfection in these |! nails, $5 per same. e) 
er the (which reduced the duties under the act of 1832, || arts, and her manufactures had become sodeeply || . China. Iron, in pigs, $14 58 per 133 pounds; * 
to re- by biennially deducting one tenth of the excess || and firmly rooted, that she could defy such compet- || manufactured, $22 15 persame. Copper, in pigs, ue 
pleted over twenty per cent. after the 31st December, || itors as would be obliged to passthrough the same || per same, $1 48; manufactured, per same, $2 22; an 
nt ex- 1833, until the 31st December, 1841, when one || ordeal that her manufacturers had been obliged to | and thus [ might proceed, and enumerate ever 1a 
tate of half of the remaining excess was struck off, and || pass, and she could the more surely do so if she || nation upon the earth, whether civilized or semi- tee 
of the the other half the 30th June, 1842,) the revenue || could indoctrinate them with her recently-adopted || civilized, as having recognized and acted upon if 
ve an from customs rose in the first three years from || theories of free trade; and although this theory || the principle of protection in laying duties upon 
desid- $16,000,000 to $23,500,000. In the next year, 1837, || in the abstract was a plausible one, that had much ||} manufactured materials imported intotheir daatit- 
: itsunk to $11,000,000; having fallen $12,500,000 || in it to captivate the ear and touch the visionary || ions. 
of the inone year. In 1839 it rose again to $23,000,000; || senses of the abstractionist, yet to the practical It may do for such a nation as England, who 
estad- another difference of $12,000,000 in two years. It || mind, whose conclusions were the result of com- || has perfected her system of manufactures, and by 
s fluc- ran down again in 1840 to $9,500,000, and in two || mon sense guided by experience and example, it || reason of great natural advantages can and must 
years more rose $4,500,000. || had none. There was but one spot upon earth |} manufacture to employ her people without a suf- 
In 1842, the first year of the operation of the pro- || where she succeeded in planting this heretical || ficient home market to consume them, to maintain 
tectivetariff, the customs amounted to $16,000,000. || doctrine, and that, unfortunately for us, but for- || this doctrine; but how we can do so, consistently 
—— Three years following, it attained $26,000,000, || tunately for her, was in our own beloved coun- || with justice to ourselves, I cannot see. If the 
| §27,900,000, and $26,500,000, respectively. Inthe || try; where many, alas! too many, of our people || doctrine of free trade is to obtain in this country, 
e 4 years 1846-47, during seven months of which the || were misled by it, and taught to pursue a course | it must alone be through such a process as Eng- 
eon tariff of 1846 was in operation, the customs fell || detrimental to their own and their country’s pros- || land has already gone; but it will not do for us, a 
- $2,900,000. In the following year, the year of || perity. || new country, with manufactures as yet almost 
00,000 famine in Europe, they rose $8,000,000. In the England, in the early stages of her manufacture || in their infancy, to adopt it. The Count de 
ae years, 1848-49, they declined $3,500,000; and in of iron, carried the protective feature so far, that | Morney, seenihen of the Corps Legislatif of 
00.000 thenext following year, increased $11,250,000. In || in 1785 she, by act of Parliament, absolutely pro- |} France, in construing the late commercial treaty 
50,000 the years 1850-51 aoe rose again $9,500,000 above || hibited the exportation of toolsand the machinery || between France and England, expresses the views 
00.000 . : “ ¢ . . : 7 > , > re? : ‘ : : vee 
0 000 anne year. In 1851-52 they declined | used in its manufacture, under severe penalties of |/ of his Government on this point. He says: 
00 000 $1,700,000. In 1852-53 they rose $11,750,000. In || imprisonment and fine. The rolling mill was in- “Free trade may, it appears to me, be considered the 
00,000 1803-54 they again increased $5,000,000, and in || vented and used as a means of manufacturing bar || object to which society is tending, but protection ought to 
Wv0,000 Is04-55 fell $11,000,000. iron about the year 1784; and from that time for- || be the means of arriving at it. Suppose free trade be es 
eee From this it will be seen, as I before remarked, || ward until 1846, when the duties upon iron were Se ceaeie Ley 4 = proabereng | en menclaun init. 
00000 that, during the operation of the so-called protect- taken off, she pursued her system of protection, || yored industry by a natural rivileged situation ; but for 
100,000 we and specific tariffs, the revenue, both from || which placed her in the front rank as an lron man- || eign competition would stifle in the bud all those things 
001 customs and other sources, was marked by great || ufacturing nation. In 1787 she prohibited the which it requires _ order to prosper: a pe 
0 O00 regularity and steadiness; while during the work- || importation of all manufactures of iron and steel. | an eer ae See at toe’ coliantes waders => 
500,000 ing of the ad valorem and free-trade tariffs the || In 1788 she had 77 furnaces in blast, and made || Can give. A transition, consequently, is indispensable ; 
100,000 revenue was subject to great fluctuations. No || 61,900 tons of iron. In 1796 duty on iron was || and to preach free trade to a country which does not enjoy 
ao one can fail to see the baneful.effects of the work- || £3 1s. 9d. per ton, and the yearly — was sate rae ond ron ag eg ee 
aie ings of such a system, both upon the interests of || 124,879 tons. She went on gradually increasing eee eet rs 
750,000 the Government and the people; causing great ex- || the duty until, in 1806, it was raised to £5 7s. 5d., If the tariff of 1842, or its essential features of 
00 ,000 pansions and contractions in the money market, || and the yearly product was 258,206 tons. In || protection, had continued until this day, the hal- 
300,000 stimulating the issue of paper money, and flood- || 1813 the duty was £6 9s. 10d., and in 1818, the || cyon period of the dreamers of free trade would 
=O 000 ing the country with promises to pay, which, || product had increased to 300,000 tons. In 1846, || no doubt have been reached before this time. 
750,00 unfortunately or the holders, were too seldom || when the duty was taken off entirely, England was || Massachusetts, under the tariff of 1816, which 
750,000 eemed. making the enormous amount of 1,512,500 tons. || afforded protection to certain classes of cotton 
OT Our public debt on the 30th June, 1859, the Sec- || I have not time to trace in detail the wonderful || goods, has reached it on those articles now. In 
sui retary of the Treasury reports to be $58,754,699. | increase in this branch of her manufactures, but the manufacture of low-priced cottons and cotton 
® estimates the receipts of the Treasury from || even in the few references I have given, it is || prints she and Philadelphia can compete with the 
customs for the next fiscal year to be $60,000,000, || abundantly evident that she arrivedatthis through || world. The effect of the protective principle in 
and from the public lands $4,000,000, and from || her protective policy, and was at the last period || this case has been such as to entirely overthrow 
miscellaneous sources $2,225,000; making the es- | named so strong in this branch of business as to || the argument of the free-traders, that protection 
! 





mated receipts for the next year $66,225,000. 





be able entirely to abrogate the duties upon it 











would increase the price of the manufactured ar- 
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ticle for the consumer. In the matter of cotton 
prints,and other low-priced cottons, it has proved 
the reverse; and instead of paying from twenty- 
eight to thirty cents per yard for these articles, 
Eadie aheoed, we now pay from six to 
ten cents per yard for the same, manufactured at 
home. What, let me ask, would we be now pay- 
ing for this article, had we not satinenanal its 
manufacture here? ‘The question answers itself. 
W hat would |e our situation, and what would be 
the price of iron here, had we suffered England 
to supply us entirely with this arucle, instead of 
working up our native ores? The answer is evi- 
dent to every one. England, who holds the mo- 
nopoly, would be able to fix her own price; and 
we, from necessity, would be compelled to pay 
it. Those who claim that a tariff will raise the 
price of the article in the hands of the consumer 
will not find much comfort in this view of the 
subject. 

There are some, however, who deny that, un- 
der the Constitution, we have any right to Jay a 
tariff upon the imports of the country. This, like 
many other well-established principles of the Gov- 
ernment, has of late years been questioned by a 
certain coterie of politicians, who have arrogated 
to themselves more wisdom, and have assumed 
to themselves the power better to expound the 
Constitution and the principles and organisin of 
the Government, than the men who took part in 
its constructiop and foundation, It may be well 


to quote the sentiments of those good men. 1 | 


refer first to the letter of President Madison to Jo- 


seph C. Cabell, dated Montpelier, September 18, | 


1828. ‘Lhe letter is too long to be referred to in 
detail, but he unequivocally expresses it to be his 
opinion that Congress has power, under the Con- 
stitution, to pass such an act. He commenced as 
follows: 

“Your letter reminds me of your tonversation on the 
constitutionality of the power of Congress to impose a tariff 
for the encouragement of manufactures, and of my promise 
to cketeh the grounds of the confident opinion | had ex- 
pressed that it was among the powers vested in that body.”’ 

In his letter to the same person, dated the 30th 
of October, 1828, he says: 
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ance of trade against us of $39,496,376. 
dition to this, itis estimated that our foreign debt 
is $544,000,000. Our annual interest on that in- 
debtedness is over $32,000,000, at the lowest fig- 
ure. Does this not present a frightful balance- 
sheet against us; and is it not evident that, if we 
continue this policy of purchasing from abroad, 
we will in the end become hopelessly insolvent 
and bankrupt as a nation? The financial policy 
of a nation is but that of an individual family; 
and a nation is nothing but an aggregation of fam- 
ilies; and the laws of finance governing the one 
must govern the other, Whatisthe conclusion you 
draw as to the continued solvency of your neigh- 
boring farmer, who annually purchases more than 
hiscropandincomeamountto? Why, thathe will 
continue solvent just as long as it will take for the 
excess of his purchases over his income to con- 
sume his capital. It matters not how cheap, or at 
how lowa price he may get the articles purchased ; 
if he purchases more than the amount of his in- 


come annually, the day of his insolvency is near | 


at hand, and will, if he continues this course, as 
certainly arrive as the sun rises in the east and 
sinks in the west. If the head of the family fails, 
the members of the family, one and all, share his 
misfortune. So it is with Governinents, or the 
aggregation of families; if the country becomes 
poor and suffers, the people (or the members of 
the great family-politic) suffer with her. 

But it is contended by the advocates of free 
trade that this balance of trade against us is made 
good by the gold we dig in California and export 
to Europe. Would we not be getting richer by 
keeping our gqld? They say gold is as mucha 
production of the country as any other commod- 
ity—say iron ore, &c.; butif it takes all our prod- 
uce of gold to keep us even, does it not occur to 
some that our gold deposits are becoming ex- 
hausted by this drain; and where will we be when 
that occurs? Again: it does not impugn the ex- 
ample I have given. If a farmer should havea 
gold mine upon his farm, and plenty of sons to 


| work his farm and produce what he consumes, 


as well as work his mine, would he not be pees 
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: as ha 
been abundantly demonstrated it was practic, i 


under the late law, great temptations to perjury 
. Perjury, 
he result of the ad valorem system has been t 

transfer the importing trade of this country tothe 
hands of foreigners. It has been said, and u - 
good authority, that three fourths of the im _ 
ing merchants of the country are foreigners, anj 
it can be well seen what advantages they hav» 
over our own under this system, as it enables the 
British manufacturer to engage, himself, in the 
a trade by establishing agencies eee 
and then the invoices can be made to suit himso|y’ 

The warehouse system is, in my view, a0 
|| great advantage to the foreign manufacturer, and 
an injury to this Government. It enables him i 
/export his goods under the ad valorem system 
| (when the prices are low, and consequently the 
|| duties low,) and store them in bond in the war. 
|| houses our Government has built for him, to await 
| higher prices. When the price has sufficiently 

advanced to enable him to sell, he then, and pot 

till then, pays his duty, launches his goods upon 
the market like an avalanche, and drives from it 
the home manufacturer. 

I am, therefore, in favor of the bill before the 
House; and although, as 1 before remarked, the 
duties upon some articles are not as high as is 
desirable, still 1 believe it will replenish an ¢x. 
hausted Treasury, and once more set the wheels 
of this Government properly in motion, resusei- 
tate our languishing manufactories, afford a home 
market for our agricultural productions, and give 
to the laboring men of our country employment 
and remunerative wages. In fine, I believe, if this 
bill becomes a law, and its protective features are 
allowed to remain undisturbed, jt will result ip 
making us a prosperous and happy people. This 
a kind and bountiful Providence has evilently 
intended we should be; for He has expressed it 
on every feature of this broad and smiling land, 
You sce it in its towering mountains, its inland 
seas, its mighty rivers, its broad and boundless 
plains, and its golden mines. Where was there 
ever any such a land—a land upon which nature 
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sulng a more wise financial policy to work both || seemsto have exhausted her skill and handiwork? ion att 

In my letter of September 18, [stated briefly the grounds || the farm and the mine? The farm would pro- || Let us embrace the privileges that have been er I 

‘ upon which [rested my opinion that a power to impose |} duce what the family consumed, and the gold fforded us dw rill el he des n ond Afri 

{ : duties and restrictions on imports, with a view to encour- || a : J 2 hy _ § 9 || alton ce us, an we will march on to the estiny and Afri 

= y age domestic productions, was constitutionally lodged in || When mined, would be placed in his coffers. If appointed for us: the greatest, the freest, the of servil 

BS Congress. In the observations then made was tnvolved the |! he pursued the policy contended for, namely, || happiest people. which cc 
; opinion also that the power was properiy lodged there.” work the mine aa pay out all the yearly products i 


resentati 
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for the h 


President Jefferson, in his letter to J. B. Say, 
Esq., of March 2, 1815, after reciting the advant- 
ages of a tariff in making us independent ina 
military point of view, says: 


of it for what his family consumed, and the mine 
should fail, he would be in the same position as 
he was when he first opened it. So with us, as 
a people; we contend that our great family is large 
enough to work our mines—gold, iron, zinc, and 
copper—ull our lands, and manufacture what we 
consume;and if there are any profits left, the great 
family can stow them away In its coffers. 
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* The prohibitory duties we lay on all articles of foreign 
manufacture which prudence requires us to establish at 
home, with the patriotic determination of every good cit- 
izen to use no foreign articles which can be made within 
ourselves, without regard to difference of prices, secures us 




















7 ; me The bill : { Th andl ith | The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the all the § 
against relapse into foreign dependency. i= as D1 ee er a a gra ay io state of the Union— trust, ne 
General Jackson, in his annual message of the || COPNNINE as Aigh & scale ¢ : : : be. their deli 
> om s on as ave. || articles as is desirable, and undoubtedly having Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, said: ness of t] 
7th of December, 1830, among other things, says: | ; : _"s 5 Mr. C é less of t 
a , | some defects, is still, probably, as fair a one as tr, UHAIRMAN: exhausti 
© The object of the tariff is objected to by some as uncon. || . a . s 7 It} d | 6“ ¢ Elizab: ; . Is for her own sole _ 
atitutional, and it is considered by almost all as defective | the friends of protection can obtain. It bas mod- 1 ueen liza eth equipped two vessels for her own foreign FE 
; ; : 1, aaa S ; | ified rre ‘xte racticable, th ig- || profit, in which two vessels, escorted by the fleet under the em 
in many of its parts. The power to impose duties on im- || lied, to as great an extent as practicable, the mis- || command of Hawkins. were the first unhappy blacks in the emba 
ports originally belonged to the several States. The right || chievous influences of the ad valorem system, and || veigied from their shores by Ruaiiehnben, oad doomed to extendin 
. a - , ’ ew t 2enc rome ij: % . | = ’ , | 
to adjust those duties, with a view tothe encouragementof || introduced, to a great extent, the specific form of || end their lives in servitude. Elizabeth was avaricious and the inter 
domestic branches of industry, is so completely incidental . . 4: “1 3. A FO es 4 brief sunshine ° 
a ; perl othe existence of || e¥ying duties. This part of the bill is, in my || cruel; butasmall segment of her heart had a brief sunsiine of pert; 
to that power, that it is difficult to suppose the existence of —_ 4 on it, darting obliquely. We are under a king (George II! partie 
the one without the other. ‘The States have delegated their || Opinion, a great benefit to both the Government || oe eae ee naan ye nrene who passes without 2 excuses | 
whole authority over imports to the General Government, || and our manufacturers, even if the average yearly || sjudder the gibbets isis sign-manual aan rnished; one most lars 
rhage Sosa ohare tater tne b nee ee duties were not increased. Under the ad valorem || who sees on the fields of the most disastrous battles—baities the wiad 
“se i relating , spee aws, : . shi ; F is ne ial ng mse 
authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the || System, when the price of the manufactured ar- || in which he ordered his people to figlit his people—notins Their vic 
, < munanten 06 6 Tal hal andi os not exist {| ticle was low. and the | . facturer needed || ¢!s¢ to be regretted than the loss of horses and saddles, 0! pe sal 
right to exercise it for purposes of protection does not exist icle Was 1lOW, an 1e home manula e haversacks and jackets. Ifthis insensate and insatiable man fslaver 
in them 5 ead, consequently, if it be not possessed by the protection, the duties were so low as to enable the even hears 4 Queen Elizabeth was a slave dealer, be ‘onger th 
syetans end ees wet oad ey uaauitie er nea ened foreign manuiacturer to undersell him in our mar- || will assert the inalienable rights of the Crown, and swamp iay the w 
eyE ty rf ary a Ss = os a . . . . “ i . ” 
of the right to foster their own industry, and to counteract kets. And when the price of the manufactured as || Your mewee- : . ; dificult ¢ 
the most selfish and destructive policy which might be |} ticle was high, and the home manufacturer needed I have read from an imaginary conversation in 1803, 
adopted by foreign nations.” scarcely any protection, the duty was high. Take || between Romilly and Wilberforce, by Walte: the slav 
Here is the en of the constitutionality of || a case of this kind. The price of bar iron has || Savage Landor, iht statement of an actual fact. Was large 
the tariff settled, if precedent and the opinion of || ranged within the last few years from $35 to $75 || The words are understood to have been spoken cotton-gi 
the leading men of the early days of the Republic || perton. Atatwenty per cent. ad valorem, when || by Romilly. : j increase¢ 
can settle anything connected with the true policy || the price was low, and protection was essential, In the original draft of the Declaration of Inde- ment to, 
of the Government they may be said to have || the duty was but $7 per ton; when the price was | pendence, Thomas Jefferson wrote: Thus ev. 
founded, ' high, and they needed little protection, the duty « He (George III.] has waged cruel war against nes the perfa 
Look at the situation of this Government in re- || was $15. ; ; nature itself, violating its most sacred rights oftise and 5 to bea 
spect to its foreign trade; and if it can be pros- Again: the ad valorem system, with the foreign ee ee sovtan dooms nko slavery in another aller yea 
perous under such a state of circumstances, it con- || valuation, enabled the exporter to defraud the neckephere, ar > tnewr niteasabae Geen tn Git transport ‘ended, ¢ 
tradicts every nee and re applied to the || Government of its duties, and undersell the man- |} ation thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium a those mc 
private affairs of individuals, Our total importa- |} ufacturer here, by using double invoices; one for || infidel Powers, is the warfare of the Christian e se east rea 
ions from forei ies, exclusive of specie, || the custom-house, and one for the consignee. In || Great Britain. ’ Determined to keep a market where") HME iiaoiica) 
Uons from foreign countries, exclusive of specie, || the custom-house, and one for the consignee. neue be nt and cold, he has at length prostituted f pracuica 
in 1859, were $332,398,427. Our total exports, |} the invoice for the custom-house he fixed the val- |! negative for suppressing any legislative attempt to probibit how this 
exclusive of specie, $292,902,051; making a bal- !! uation of the article at the very lowest figure that 


| and restrain this execrable commerce.” 
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around with all the sacredness of acompact. But 
this time-honored restriction was made to give 
way before the ‘* great principles of * popular sov- 
lt was not before a very general indifference ereignty.’’’ Nevertheless, the * great principle ’” 
appeared among the slaveholders in regard to the | failed to accomplish the end whereunto it was di- 
continuance of their system—indeed, it was not | rected. Kansas was madea free State, the inven- 
until they began to furnish evidence of a fixed de- tion of ** popular sovereignty ” was discarded as 
sign to carry it where it had never been before, | worthless, and its patentees, the present Secretary 
and to plant it upon the free territory of the United || of State (General Cass) and the Senator from 
States—that northern people perceived how much | Illinois [Mr. Dovenas}—that their title is a joint 
they were interested in the question of slavery, || one is confirmed by the fortune that has attended 
and that they could not safely or with honor per- | them—were left to console themselves with the 
mit the purposes of the slaveholders to go un- | reflection that the rascally machine had wrought 
checked; that they could not be unconcerned spec- || even greater harm to those for whom they con- 
tators while their interests were assailed, ceeie trived it than it had to themselves! 
rights invaded, and the welfare and good name of Finding, at last, after many experiments and 
the country imperiled. The slavery controversy || trials, that the practice of slavery was not to be ex- 
between the North and South arose only when the || tended and promoted by any measures or through 
latter abandoned the policy upon which both had || any policy founded upon, or consistent with, the 
been agreed—not until the claims of the South |jadmission that it is an evil—discovering the fu- 
were seen to be inconsistent with the rights of the || tility of all efforts to advance and strengthen it 
North. But even then those claims were not as- || from this starting point—the slaveholders, aban- 
serted upon the ground of the absolute rightfulness | doning the policy which they had hitherto pur- 
of slavery, but upon considerations of conveni- || sued, denying and scouting the opinions of their 
ence, temporary expediency, and good neighbor- || predecessors—of all the men in the South, down 
hood. Slavery, it was conceded, was not right || to a period comparatively recent—now declare 
in the abstract; it was not to exist always; it was || that slavery is not an evil, is not wrong, but is 
immortal, they excluded slavery from all the ter- || an evil undoubtedly, and in the good providence || wise, just, expedient, humane, divine; that it is 
ritory of the Government lying north and west || of Heaven some way would be found by-and-by || established in natural law, and has the sanction 
of the Ohio river. ‘They framed a Constitution || for its removal. Meanwhile, so it was urged, it || and benedictions of Almighty God. And, sir, 
to “establish justice,’’and ** secure the blessings || must be tolerated; it must not be warred upon; || such is their influence and authority in the Dem- 
of liberty’’ for themselves and their posterity; || and northern people were informed that, however || ocratic party, that it has, at their demand, ac- 
and among those by whose votes the Constitu- || they might dislike it, and very properly dislike it, || cepted these atrocious dogmas as eternal verities, 
tion was adopted, and for whom, as well as |) they must be careful not to oppose it by any means || and made them the distinctive and all-essential 
others, it must have been intended, were colored || not clearly legitimate and constitutional. Wedo || part of its platform, as will be seen hereafter. 
men of African descent, residing in several of the || not affirm, said the South, that slavery is a good Thus, Mr. Chairman, | have endeavored to 
thing in itself; but we do insist that, under the || show briefly how it has happened, that within a 


States, South and North. In that Constitution 
they sedulously excluded the idea that men were, || Constitution, Congress has no power to exclude | little more than seventy years after the formation 
or could rightfully be made, property; they would || it from the common domain of the country, and || of the Constitution, in which were embodied the 
not dishonor that consummate fruit of their toils || we demand that the people of the free States shall rinciples of the Revolution, we find ourselves 
and sacrifices by use of the words ** slave ’’ and || employ no unlawful means to prevent its expan- || brought to a reconsideration of those principles, 
“servitude;”” they treated human beings as per- || sion; whatever you of the North may properly || and to an inquiry in regard to the foundations 
sons—men, and not as things; they provided for || do, under the Constitution, we shall not objectto; || upon which they rest. 

if slavery be an evil, it does not lie with us, or || In matters of Government and politics, it is 


the abolition of the slave trade at the earliest ‘ 
practicable moment. While they recognized no || with anybody, to complain if you attempt to re- || fortunate, perhaps, that at periods not greatly re- 
moved from each other, the attention of men is 


distinction of color or race, and, in the numera- |} strict and cripple it; this is your right and duty; | 
but you must not attempt its inhibition or injury || arrested by the enunciation of strange and mon- 


uon of persons for purposes of Federal repre- | 1 
sentation, counted alike members of the European || by any methods ngt warranted by the Const- || strous doctrines, and their quiet disturbed by the 
and African races, they discouraged the system || tution. assertion of claimsand purposes of the most dan- 
of servile labor, by imposing upon the States || The political party which for many years had || gerous and alarming character, for in this way 
which continued it terms in respect to such rep- || held possession of the Government, and con- || they are brought to a consideration of the reason 
resentation which it was supposed would tend || trolled the legislation of the country, was, for this || and logic of things, of elementry truths, of prin- 
to bring it into disfavor, and so hasten its aboli- |} reason, avd with a large foresight, regarded by || ciples. Thus they are led to explore the sources 
tion. Sir, the men of that day did the best,they || theslavehoidersas the organization through which || of power, to discover and define its conditions and 
ould; they were sincere, and they were earn- || they could ebtain better protection to their pecu- || boundaries, and renew its landmarks. Gathering 
strength and inspiration from the great soul of 


st. They gave to liberty all the securities, and || liar claims and demands than through any other; 
threw around slavery all the limitations and dis- || and so we find that they attached themselves so | Truth, to which they bring themselves near, their 
abilities in their power. ‘They worked hopefully || generally to the Democratic party, that, in the || voice becomes the voice of God. ‘They arouse and 

inform the public mind; they quicken the public 


for the hour when emancipation was to begin in || course of a few years, the seat of its great and 
ever-reliable strength was established in the slave || heart; the banner of controversy is unrolled; and 


all the States; they waited in faith and implicit || 

trust, hever seeming to doubt that the time for || States; and these,not unnaturally, were permitted || the end is, that the wrong is overthrown and the 
their deliverance was near at hand. But the weak- || to make its issues, shape iis policy, and name its || right vindicated, and people feel that hencefor- 
ness of the country, justemerged from a long and || candidates for the principal offices in the Repub- |; ward, 
exhausting war, the condition of its relations with || lic. Thus, when the slaveholders, some twelve 
loreign Powers, the spoliations of its commerce, || or fifteen years ago, and for the first time since And the heart of a people beat with one desire.” 

ihe embarrassments in its trade, the necessity of || the organization of Government, formally pro- Mr. Chairman, there can be little doubt that the 
extending protection to its frontier settlements, || claimed the doctrine that Congress had no power || Democratic party, as it is called, acting under 
the internal strifes contingent upon the formation || to prohibit slavery in the Territories, its north- || the guidance of the oligarchy of southern slave- 
of parties under the new Government, furnished || ern chieftain (General Cass) hurried to accept it, || holders, has succeeded in thoroughly alarming 
excuses to the States in which slaveholding was adding, for the benefit of party friends in his own || the public mind by the doctrines it proclaims and 
most largely practiced, for postponing the work, || section, that this power resided only with the || the designs it avows. 

‘ve wisdom and duty of which they still affirmed. | people of the Territories, and that they had an Thus, sir, Lam brought to an examination of 
‘heir Views as to the impolicy and wrongfulness || undoubted right to form and regulate their domes- || the issues before the people in the great political 
slavery they protested were unchanged; but the || tic institutions, including slavery, in their own || canvass of this year—the real and true issues, 
onger they felt compelled by circumstances to de- way. As it was considered by the slaveholders || upon which the parties will go to the country. 
‘ay the work of abolition, the more formidable and || that the doctrine, with this qualification, was all || The Democratic party, controlled as it is in all 
dificult did itbecome. Louisiana was purchased || that would be necessary for the extension of their || its movements and aspirations by an inexorable 
in 1303, and Florida in 1819, by which acquisitions || system into the Territories, they were contented || oligarchy, which acts as one man in defense of a 
‘he Slaveholding territory of the United States || to receive it without objection, although they || common interest, has become, as we have seen, 
was largely expanded. Mr. Whitney invented the || did not affirmatively adopt it. It was generally || the exponent of ideas and opinions in direct con- 
‘otton-gin, and the production of cotton, largely || recognised, however, as the true Democratic doc- || flict with those of the revolutionary fathers, and 
inereased in consequence thereof, gave employ- || trine,and was acted upon, in 1850, in the organ- || of the apostles and champions of liberty and hu- 
ment to, and enhanced the value of, slave labor. || ization of the Territories of New Mexico and |! man rights in all lands and in every age. 

hus events and circumstances unpropitious to || Utah; in 1852, it was affirmed in the national || The issues which this party presents may be 

| 


and difficulty of the undertaking loomed up be-. 
fore them, the expediency and duty of engaging 
in it became less clear and dominant. 


! 

Thus we learn that under the authority and | 
i. the aid of the sovereigns of Great Britain, | 
com Elizabeth to George TiL., black men were | 
yrought from Africa to the British-American | 
-olomies, and reduced to the condition of slaves. | 
And thus, at the close of the revolutionary war, | 
chattel slavery existed in all the States but one 
shat were to form the new Confederacy. It was 
ey undoubted evil; indeed, its removal was 
one of the great objects for which the war was 
commenced and prosecuted. Under the influ- 
once of the truths which so filled and informed 
the minds of men at that time, and by the au- 
thority of the new sovereignties, it was scarcely 
joubted in any quarter that the system, so inex- 
vedient and full ofevil, so unprofitable and wrong, 
would die out or be exterminated. It could not, 
men thought, be otherwise. In consequence of 
the unsettled and impoverished condition of the 
souptry, it would, no doubt, take some time to 
accomplish an end so desirable and so certain; 
but the will and the determination should not 
be wanting; and so our ancestors, when the war 
was over, Set themselves at work, earnestly and 
in good faith, to effect the amelioration and 
yjtimate extinction of this evil. By an ordinance 
which Mr. Webster said should make its author 


** Noble thoug!it shall be freer under the sun, 


the performance of what was still acknowledged || Democratic convention; and in 1854, when the ;) concisely and truly stated in these words: The 
to be a stern duty, succeeded one another, year || Territories of Kansas and Nebraska were organ- || fathers were wrong; Republicanism is a sham; De- 
‘ter year, until, at length, the system was soex- || ized, it was so distinctly a dogma of the Demo- || mocracy is a falsehood. ; 

‘ended, and its proportions were so vast, that || cratic party, that it did not hesitate to abrogate a | Sir, there is not a single political truth affecting 
ose most interested in its overthrow were the || law forthe prohibitionof slavery, which had stood || the rights of man, cmedie the great men of 
east ready to give their minds to a serious and || for more than thirty years upon the statute-book, |} the revolutionary epoch, which this party does 
frnetical consideration of the question, when and || and which, from the circumstances of its enact- ] not deny; not an opinion in regard to fundamental 
‘ow this was to be accomplished. As the labor || ment, had been universally regarded as hedged || principles which it does not scoff at. ‘The fathers 
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held chattel slavery, the merchandising of men, | brought to trial, conviction, and punishment, as 
to be wrong; the Democratic party says its right. 1] criminals, even as traitors; that the system of sla- 
‘The former regarded it as an evil; the latter vaunt || very, with all its mischiefs and abominations, is 


itas a blessing. ‘The fathers hoped and believed 
it would be of but temporary duration; the Dem- 
ocratic party (for without the slaveholders this | 
party is nothing, and less than nothing, ard van- 
ity) declare it ought to be, and shall be, perpetual. 

The brave men of old, who pledged life, for- 
tune, and honor, to their country and to truth, | 


declared that *‘ ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL;”’ || 


they thought, in the simplicity of their souls, that 
this truth was so plain as to be ‘ self-evident;”’ 
but the Democratic party pronounces the asser- | 
tion a ** self-evident lie.’’ The men of 1776 de- | 
clared that among the NATURAL AND ‘* INALIENA- | 
BLE RIGHTS OF ALL MEN WERE LIFE, LIBERTY, AND | 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESs;’’ the Democratic 

party sneers at this sublime truth, and calls ita | 
‘*elittering generality.’’ 


Our republican forefa-4¢ 


national and universal, and beyond the power of 
| the States or of the people—if, sir, I say, there be 
a power anywhere so tremendous as this, we are 
no longer living under a republican Government, 
and our land has ceased to be a land of liberty. 
But this awful and irresponsible power in a body 
of nine men is what the Democratic party is now 
bending all its energies to maintain. 

Sir, Mr. Jefferson recognized no such author- 
ity in the Supreme Court. 
Roane, in 1819, he said: 


Court] usurp of exclusively explaining the Constitution, I go 
further than you do, if | understand rightly your quotation 
from the Federalist, of an opinion ‘ that the judiciary is the 
last resort in relation to the other departments of the Govern- 
|} ment, but not in relation to the rights of the parties to the 
| compact under which the judiciary is derived.’ If this 


thers maintained that ‘* To SECURE THESE RIGHTS, || Opinion be sound, then, indeed, is our Constitution a com- 


GZOVERNMENTS WERE INSTITUTED AMONG MEN, DE- || 


RIVING THEIR JUST POWERS FROM THE CONSENT OF | 
THE GOvERNED;”’ the Democratic party insists 
that Governments are not instituted—that this 
Government, at any rate, was not instituted—to 
secure life, liberty, and happiness, to all men, but 
rather to secure and perpetuate asystem of bond- 
age the most galling and intolerable that exists 
upon the face of the earth; and that so far from 
Government deriving its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, there are millions of men 
in this country who have no right, natural or po- 
litical, to give or withhold their consent upon any 
question affecting the Government. The framers 
of the Constitution have informed us that thatin- | 
strument was ordained to ‘establish justice,”’ 
and secure to the people the * blessings of lib- 
erty;’’ the Democratic party says that, so far 
from this being true, it was adopted for the pur- 
poe of recognizing and affirming the idea—which 


ord Brougham has denounced as a ‘ guilty fan- 
tasy’’—that man could hold property in man, and 


into any of the Territories—and, I may add, States 
—of the Republic, and there, under its egis, prac- 
tice the greatest Injustice that man can inflict upon | 

- | 


his fellow-man. 1 
The men who formed our institutions believed | 


that the legislative power of the Government was 
adequate to the exclusion of slavery from the ter- 
ritory belonging to the Government, and exer- 
sind that power, as a matter of conscience and | 
duty, by reviving the ordinance of 1787, within 
a year after the adoption of the Constitution; but 
the Democratic party denies the power and duty 
alike, repeals the restrictions, and breaks down | 
the barriers interposed by the wisdom and hu- 
manity of the fathers, that slavery, the ** char- 
tered libertine,’’ may go free as the winds. 

The fathers established the Union for the sake 
of liberty; the managers of the Democratic party 
say they will destroy it, unless they can extend 
slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jefferson and his compeers 
taught, and the old Republican party held, that the 
people were the only depositaries of political 
power, and that with them was the ultimate de- 
cision of all political questions; but the Demo- 
cratic party rejects this old republican doctrine, 
and maintains that the Constitution has created 
a tribunal, and placed it above and beyond the 
people, to which it has delegated the authority to 
decide, finally and conclusively, all questions of 
political right and power. This tribunal is the | 
Supreme Court of the United States, and, as at 
present constituted, is composed of nine judges, of 
whom a majority are citizens of slave States, and 
are slaveholders. Here are our masters; here is 
supreme, despotic, irresponsible power. If there 
be a tribunal anywhere which can decide all ques- 


tions affectung the powers and functions of the || 


Government and the rights of the people, without 
appeal—which may declare that the Constitution 
was not made for Africans, or Frenchmen, or 
Germans, or Irishmen, but for slaveholders only, 
and the people must submit—that under the pre- 
text of protecting all the institutions and systems 
guarantied or recognized (according to their own 
decisions) by the Constitution, men who shall 
dare utter or publish views and sentiments adverse 
to such systems, may, by law of Congress, be 


plete felode se. For, intending to establish three depart- 
ments, covrdinate and independent, that they might check 
and balance one another, it has given, according to this 
opinion, to one of them alone the right to prescribe rules 
for the government of the others; and to that one, too, 
| which is unelected by and independentof the nation.””—* 
” ™ ” The Constitution, on this hypothesis, is a 
mere thing of wax, in the hands of the judiciary, which they 
may twist and shape into any form they please. It should 
be remembered as an axiom of eternal truth in politics, that 
whatever power in any Governinent is inllepandont. is ahso- 
lute also ; in theory only at first, while the spirit of the peo- 
ple is up, but in practice as fast as that relaxes. Independ- 
ence can be trusted nowhere but with the people in mass. 
They are inherently independent ef all but moral law.” 


In a letter written in 1820, to Mr. Jarvis, he 
used the following language: 


““The Constitution has erected no such single tribunal, 
knowing that, to whatever hands confided, with the cor- 
ruptions of time and party, its members would become 
despots. It has more wisely made all the departments co- 
equal and co-sovereign within themselves.” 


To Judge Johnson he wrote, in 1823, these 
striking words: 


J | *T cannot lay down my pen without recurring to one of 
to enable the slaveholder to carry his man-chattel || 


the subjects of my former letter, for, in truth, there is no 
danger | apprehend so much as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, 
instrumentality of the Supreme Court. This isthe formin 
which Federalism now arrays ttself; and consolidation is the 


pseudo-Republicans, but real Federalists.”? 


And General Jackson entertained opinions in 


reference to the powers of the Supreme Court as | 
little in harmony with the views and doctrines of | 


the modern Democracy as are those I have quoted 
from Mr. Jefferson. In his message vetoing the 
bill for rechartering the bank of the United States, 
he said: 

“The opinion of the judges has no more authority over 
| Congress than the opinion of Congress over the judges ; and, 
| on that point, the President is independent of both. The 
authority of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be per- 
mitted to control the Congress or the Executive, when act- 
ing in their legislative capacities, but to have only such 
influence as the force of their reasoning may deserve.”’ 


It is evident that the sage of Monticello and the 
hero of the Hermitage, could they return to earth, 
would find no seats reserved for them at any Dem- 
ocratic banquet. 

The Republicans of to-day stand with Mr. Jef- 
ferson a the old Republican party on this ques- 
‘tion, and not with the oligarchy for whose uses 


the so-called Democratic organization is kept up. | 


The Democratic party having made what they 
are pleased to call the Dred Scott decision the 
main plank of their platform, I propose to show 
what that decision is, what it implies, and what 
is its basis or foundation. 

The facts in this case were as follows. 
from the report: 


“Tn the year 1834, the plaintiff, Dred Scott, was a negro 
| slave belonging to Dr. Emerson, who was a surgeon in the 
Army of the United States. In that year, 1834, said Dr. 
Emerson took the plaintiff from the State of Missouri to the 
military post at Rock Island, in the State of Illinois, and 
held him there as a slave, watil the month of April or May, 
1836. At the time last mentioned, said Dr. Emerson re- 
moved the plaihtiff from said military post at Rock Island 
to the military post at Fort Snelling, situate on the west 
bank of the Mississippi river, in the Territory known as 
Upper Louisiana, acquired by the United States of France, 
and chaste north of the latitude of 96° 30 north, and north 

of the State of Missouri; said Dr. Emerson held the plain- 
tif in slavery at Fort Snelling from the said last-mentio 
| date until the year 1838.”? ° . ’ * e 
“In the year 1838, said Dr. Emerson removed the plain- 
| tiff from said Fort Snelling to the State of Missouri, where 
| he has ever since resided.” 


I read 


present principle of distinction between Republicans and | 
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In a letter to Judge | 


“In denying the right they [the judges of the Supreme | 
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In the year 1838, Dr. Emerson sold t 
tiff to the defendant, Sandford. 

‘The defendant pleaded in abatement to the juris. 
diction of the court, that the plaintiff was not 
citizen of the State of Missouri, because ho hin 
negro of African descent, and his ancestors eg 
of pure African blood, and were brought into this 
country and sold as negro slaves. - 

The court sustained the plea in abatement and 
decided that, conceding the plaintiff to be a froe. 
man, he was not, under the Constitution, a cixiz, 
of the State of Missouri or of the United States, 
for the reason that he was a negro of African 
descent, and that his ancestors were of pure At. 
rican blood, and brought to this country and sold 
as slaves. ‘This adjudication, of course, termin 
ated the case, and Dred Scott was turned out of 
court, 

But after the court had thus made an end of the 
suit, and declared that there were no parties be. 
fore them, the slaveholding majority proceeded 
to inquire whether, in point of fact, the plaintiff 
was a freeman; and this brought them to a cop. 
sideration of the question of the validity and cop. 
stitutionality of the Missouri compromise restric. 
tion, and their opinion, which, for convenience 
sake, I shall hereafter speak of as a decision. 
although it was not a decision in any proper or 
legal sense, was, that this restriction was uncop- 
stitutional and void,and that Dred Scott remainod 
aslave. Their opinion was clear and explicit 
that neither Congress nor the people of a Terri. 
tory had authority, under the Constitution, to 
legislate for the exclusion of slavery from any of 
the Territories of the United States. By the (op. 
stitution itself, they argued, slaves were recoz- 
nized and known as property; “the right of prop- 
erty in slaves,” they said, was ‘distinctly and 
expressly affirmed”’ in that instrument, and the 
only authority conferred upon Congress was “ the 
power COUPLED WITH THE DUTY of guarding and 
protecting the owner in his rights.”’ 

These judges readily admitted that, but for the 
constitutional sanction of slavery, it would be 
fully competent for Congress to legislate for its 
regulation or prohibition in the Territories. They 
stated that the court had decided in a previous 
case that the power of Congress to govern the 
Territories was ‘* unquestionable,”’ and added, 
‘*in this we entirely concur, and nothing will be 
found in this opinion to the contrary;”’ thus de- 
stroying, root and branch, the whole doctrine of 
popular or squatter sovereignty. But inasmuch 
as the Constitution has taken hold of slaves as 
property, and thrown its protection and guaran- 
tees around that species of property, it resulls, 
they maintained, that Congress, which is itself the 
creature of the Constitution, cannot have power 
to destroy or impair that which the Constitution 
affirms and protects. Now, if 1t be true that 
slaves are property under the Constitution of the 
United States, which is the supreme law; that 
this instrument, which governs and controls, 1n 
respect to all questions upon which it speaks, 
within all the States, as well as Territories, at- 
taches to a particular class of human beings the 
character and imprints upon them the stamp of 
property, and confers upon Congress ‘* the power 
coupled with the duty of protecting this prop- 
erty,’’ for the reason that it is property by acon- 
stitutional recognition, it will be difficult to resist 
the conclusion to which these judges have arrived; 
nay, it will be impossible to resist it, or that other 
conclusion to which this decision reaches, namely: 
THAT THIS KIND OF PROPERTY MAY BE TAKEN, 
HELD, USED, BOUGHT AND SOLD, IN EACH AND ALL 
oF THE States oF THE Union. This result, I 
evitable from the Dred Scott decision, is what will 
be judicially asserted whenever the time shall 
come—and come it will if the Democratic party 
remains in power but afew years more—for _ 
ing the question; whenever, in the opinion © 
those who control the court, the time is ripe for 
such a decision; or, in other words, whenever "1 
oligarchy shall believe that the northern peop’? 
will submit to it, and consent that every State 4 
the Union shall be a slave State. The real 0 
overshadowing question which by this decision 
is presented to the country, is not whether ner 
dom is national, but is whether it has even & s¢¢ 
tion where it may dwell; it is whether slavery 
not national and universal. 
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ir is clear that whatsoever is property by the |! 


shest law of the land, is entitled to the rights, || 
munities, and protections of property wherever || 


‘vet highest law prevails. The Constitution of 
». United States is in force in every State of the 


erty, the States and Territories have unlimited 
power, and if they may deny the fact of property 
in any particular article or thing, they may, of 


| course, regulate its use and enjoyment. 


: » || 
pion; and all laws of Congress, all laws of | 


Sates, and all State constitutions, whigh are in 
aflict with its provisions, are inoperative and 
void. Ifa slave is property, by or under the au- 

rity of the Federal Constitution, this relation 
- character cannot be destroyed, or injuriously 
af cted, by the constitution of a State; for where 
vor and in Whatever respect these constitutions | 
sro inconsistent with each other, the latter must | 
weld to the former. If the Constitution of the 
Unite d States declares that a man held as a slave 
- property, he may be so held, treated, and re- 
Sted in all places where that fundamental and | 
“ypreme law 1S in Operation; and a provision in | 
‘he constitution of the State of Maine, that there 
chal! be no such thing as property in men within 
chat State, cannot stand a moment against the 


| 
| 
| 


Constitution of the United States, which says || 


that there may be; and the theory of the practical | 
exclusion of slavery by odiieaaia eich 

‘jlaciousand wholly inadmissible; itisas unsound 
sitis dishonest. If the chattelship of a slave is 


neognized and secured by the Constitution of the || 


United States, itis something more than a merely | 


1} 


nominal recognition; fora security which is merely || 


nominal is no security at all. The constitutional 
cuarantee or protection is of no account, if the 
Siates, or Territories, or Congress, may at their | 
leasure render that which is the subject of pro- 
ection valueless, Or not worth possessing. But || 
if it should be conceded, as I will not deny it may 
ve, that the State Legislatures, and the legislative | 
authorities for the Territories, whether Federal | 
orlocal, may pass laws regulating the possession, 
use, sale, and enjoyment of property in general; | 
ifthey may, by taxation or otherwise, render the | 
holding of any particular kind of property un- | 
profitable and burdensome, it does not follow that || 
they have such power over slave property, and || 
they have not, if the Dred Scott decision be good || 
law, and for this obvious reason: that of all things || 
on earth, of all articles, of all names and descrip- | 
uons of chattels, goods, wares, and possessions, 
with the exception of slaves,) not one is made 
sroperty by the Federal Constitution; not one is 
recognized in name or by implication as property. 





ation is || 


| 
| 








The Constitution recognizes undoubtedly the idea 
of property; but the specific articles or things 
which shall be held and regarded as such it does 
notname or indicate, with the single exception 
{the doctrine of the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the Democratic party be sound) of 
uegro slaves. It does not make horses property, 
or recognize them as property, and so it is en- 
urely competent for any State or Territory, by | 
ils law-making power, to declare that there shall | 
be within its jurisdiction no such thing as prop- | 
erty in a horse; whatever is property by stat- | 
ule may be deprived of that character by stat- | 
we; and whatever by the common law, or by | 
the understanding and consent of mankind, is |} 
regarded as property, may cease to be such in an 
I 

| 

| 

| 





country, if the law-making power thereof sha 

s0 determine. Of the truth of this proposition 
therecan be no doubt; it is acted upon every year | 
in the States, and in all sovereignties. The States || 
are Sovereign, except in so far as their power is | 
imited by the Constitution of the United States. It | 
snot claimed that the power of the States to de- | 
“are what shall or shall not be treated as prop- | 
erty within their own limits las been taken from 





them, always excepting the one case of slaves. | 
One State has provided by legislation that there | 
shall be no property in cart-wheels of less thana 
ertain width; another, that there shall be no such 
“lng a8 property within its jurisdiction in game 
cocks; another, that an inferior and vicious spe- 
“es of cattle, which were being brought into it 
,0M a neighboring country, shall not be intro- | 
duced, held, or kept as property, within itslimits; 
“nother, that there shall be no protection to, and 
~° property in, domestic liquors; and when the 
ttestion of the power of the State to pass such a | 
ee raised and presented to the Supreme Court 

7 = United States, that tribunal decided in fa- | 
= of the power. Thus, in all cases, and in ref- 
“ice to all kinds of property, except slave prop- 





The truth is, this question of property belongs 
exclusively to the local sovereignties, and the 
Constitution of the United States does not in any 


| Manner recognize slaves as property. In this 


country, where the Federal Constitution is silent 


| upon the subject of what is or is not property, the 


only limitation upon State authority is what pos- 
sibly may result from the operation of a constitu- 
tional law of Congress; as, in the case of a rev- 
enue law, the effect may be to recognize property 
in any article of merchandise imported into the 
country upon which imposts are levied and paid, 
which article, thus recognized as property by a 
law paramount to any State authority, must be 
respected and treated as such within the States; 
am if this be true, it illustrates the position, that 
whatever is property under a recognition superior 
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to State authority enjoys a special protection. If | 


imported liquors are entitled to such protection by 
operation of a constitutional law of Congress, @ 
fortiori is slave property, by virtue of the Consti- 
tution itself. . 

The power of the Territories over property is 
derived from their organic acts, and is generally, 
if not always, (with the exception of slavery pro- 
hibitions,) unrestricted by such acts, so that the 
authority of Territorial Legislatures, in respect 
to property, is similar to that of State Legisla- 
tures; and the celebrated axiom of Mr. Clay, that 
** thatis property which the law makes property,”’ 
is true in the States and Territories alike; thatis, 
true in respect to all things which are the rightful 


| subjects of property—which are susceptible of 


being made property by any human law. Hence 
it comes that each State and Territory decides for 
itself what shall be known and respected as prop- 
erty within its jurisdiction. Whatever the law 
of Massachusetts makes property, is property in 


that State; and whatever the law of Nebraska | 


makes property, is property in Nebraska; and 


nothing is, or can be, property in either, in viola- | 
| tion of the local law; and nothing can be property 


in any State or Territory because it is property 
anywhere or everywhere else. The law of Maine 
must govern in that State, and not the law of 
North Carolina; the law of Nebraska must gov- 
ern in Nebraska, and not the law of Alabama. 
There is no hardship or inequality in all this; the 


same law applies to all, residents and non-resi- |! 


dents. The citizen of New York, who removes 
to Nebraska with his property, does not hold it 
in Nebraska because it was property in New 


erty in Nebraska by her own law. 
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and firmly that no power remains adequate to its 
expulsion. The States may prohibit or discour- 
age everything else; but slavery is of so much 
greater utility and necessity than any other prop- 
erty, that it has been clothed upon with sanctit 
by the Constitution itself, and is inviolable. 
The expedient of unfriendly legislation, it has 
been seen, is not admissible, for the subject to 
which it is to be applied cannot be affected by 
it; the property in this case is not, like ordi- 
nary property, within the control of State le- 
gislation, but it is property that has been raised 
by the Constitution of the United States to a 
position where it is unassailable. Any local law 
impairing a right which rests upon a special con- 
stitutional sanction must be declared inoperative, 
of course. Property founded upon such a right 
cannot be subjected to any laws or regulations 
more onerous than are made to apply to other 
property, or perhaps than attach to the most 
favored descriptions of property; certainly, any 
invidious legislation, and all regulations discrim- 
inating against it, would be unconstitutional. The 
laws protecting other property would protect this; 
actions of case, trespass, replevin—in fine, all the 
appropriate remedies for injuries to property— 
would lie as well for torts to this property as to 
any other. ‘To maim a slave would be trespass; 
to steal him would be larceny. So, an affirmative 
code for the protection of slave property would in 
almost every conceivable case be unnecessary, and 
unfriendly legislation would in all cases be nuga- 
tory. What cannot be done directly cannot be 
done indirectly. I say this, it will be understoo 1, 
upon the assumption that the Dred Scott decision 
is right, and is to be carried out in all its implica- 
tions by the Federal courts, as it undoubtedly will 
be, so long as the Democratic party continues in 
power. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Dred Scott decision is 
good law, and it shall be acquiesced in as such, 
the question of freedom or slavery in this country 
is irrevocably settled; the Constitution which the 
builders constructed is already overthrown, and 
the Union for liberty and republicanism, which 
rested thereon, exists no longer; and the founda- 
tions of a Union for a grinding servitude on the 
one side, and an arrogant oligarchy on the other, 


| to be erected upon its ruins, have been com- 
| menced. 


there does not necessarily rest upon the fact that | 


it is property by the general consent of the civil- || 
ized world; for, notwithstanding that general 


recognition, it may lose its character of property | 


in Nebraska by the force of her local legislation 


But the States and Territories can pass no un- || 


equal laws, and deprive one description of per- 


sols or citizens of rights enjoyed by others; they | 


cannot enact that a horse may be property in the 
hands of one man, and not in those of another; 
they may impose no unequal taxes, or make un- 
just discriminations between residents and non- 


residents, natives and foreigners, citizens of one | 
State and citizens of another State—in this sense, | 
one cannot be deprived of his property without | 


due process of law—but whenever, in the judg- 


ment of the law-making authority, the good and | 


welfare of the people, and the advancement of the 
State will be promoted by a general law, operating 
upon all alike, which shall remove from any arti- 
cle, before held as property that character or re- 
lation, it may do so; otherw! 

From this examination of the Dred Scott de- 
cision, we perceive the startling character and far- 
reaching consequencesof the new claims of the oli- 
garchy. We find that this Constitution of our 
fathers, in which Madison would no: allow the 
idea of slavery to be seen at all, and which was 
accepted as a great charter of human rights under 


which it was hoped the people of the United 


States might be able to rid themselves of this ac- | 


knowledged evil, carries slavery, of its own force, 
into every State as well as every Territory of 
the United States, and plants it there so deeply 


erwise, itis not sovereign. | 


I have dwelt at length upon this branch of my 
subject, because I perceive that this decision em- 
braces and involves every question in respect to the 
existence,extension,and perpetuation of slavery. 
Itis the essential platform of the Democratic party; 


| it covers every claim that the oligarchy sets up; it 
York, but simply because he finds it to be prop- | 


His title | 


forbids the prohibition of slavery extension; it de- 
clares, in effect, that the Constitution, ex proprio 
vigore, carries slavery into every Territory and 
every State of the Union, and extends to slave prup- 
erty a degree of favor and protection such as is 
accorded to no other kind of property; it vindi- 
cates the slave trade, and demands, by an impe- 
rious logic, its reopening and legalization; for, if it 


| is true that negroes have ‘* no rights which wl ite 


men are bound to respect,’’ if their normal and 


| rightful status—I hardly know what word to use 
| when I speak of aman as a thing—is that of 


| 


| 


| 





property, and if this is so plain that the Supreme 


| Court is bound to say that itis true, although the 


Constitution makes no reference to them as such, 
with what propriety can the importation of them 
be made piracy ? What good reason can be given 
for such a restriction as 1s contained in the laws 
against the slave trade, upon what is in itself a 
legitimate subject of commerce? Why make it 
criminal to import slaves, when property in them 
already within the United States is more highly 
favored by the Constitution than property in any 
other form? ° 

1 come now to inquire in regard to the basis or 
foundation of this extraordinary decision; to as- 
certain and examine the grounds upon which it 
rests; and I discover that they areas follows: _ 

1. That whereas, by the opinions of the civil 
ized world before and at the time of the formatior 
of the Constitution, negroes of African descent 
were an inferior race, fit only to be slaves, and 
intended by their Creator to occupy that place or 
status in the world, it could not have been under- 
stood that they were to be citizens of the United 
States. They were regarded as the subjects of 
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property, and not as persons entitled to the rights 
and franchises of citizenship. 

Ll, The doctrine of Mr. Calhoun and his dis- | 
ciples, that slavery is not only right and fit, so 
far as the slave is concerned, buta blessing to free- | 
men, a necessary relation in society, and the very 
corner-stone of true and legitimate government. 

111. The provisions in the Constitution in ret- 
erence to the slave trade and the return of fugi- 
tives from service or labor. 

Under some or all of these heads may be found 
the reasons which brought the judges, who uni- | 
ted in the opinion of the court, to make the Dred | 
Scott decision. And I will here observe, that | 
although in giving in their opinions they differed | 
from each other in many respects, and so fer that 
it ~~ be disputed whether a majority were 
agreed upon any particular line of reasoning, it 
can hardly be doubted that what is called the 
**opinion of the court,’’ pronounced by Chief 
Justice ‘Taney, embodies in its results the opin- 
ions of the majority of the court. This is the 
understanding of the President, of the South, 
and of the Democratic party, as is seen by their 
declarations and platforms. 

1. The African race, we are assured by a 
majority of the court, had, for more than a cen- 
tury before the formation of the Constitution— 

* Been regarded as beings of an interior order, and alto 
gether antit to asseciate with the white race, either in 
social or political relations; and FO gar inierior, that they 
had no rights which the white man Was bound to respect; 
and that the negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to 
elavery for his benefit. He was bought and sold and treated 
as on Ordinary article of merchandise and traflic, whenever 
a profit could be made by it. 
time fixed and universal in the civilized portion of the 
white race. It was regarded as an axiom in morals as well 
as in politics, which no one thought of disputing, or sup- 
posed to be open to dispute; and men in every grade and 
position of society daily and habitually acted upon it in | 
their private pursuits, as well as in matters of public con 
cern, without doubting for a moment the correctness of | 
this opinion.” , ° ' * “They were never 
thought of or spoken of except as property, and when the | 


claims of the owner or the profits of the trader were sup- | 
posed to need protection.” 


Mr. Chairman, it is undoubtedly true that, for 
many years preceding the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, members of the African race had been 
held in slavery on this continent; but how, and 
why, and by whom this practice was commenced 
and continued, appears in the quotations which | 
made at the commencement of these remarks. | 
They were held in that condition, and had been 


reduced to it, wrongfully and with a strong hand; | 


because they were weak, and not because it was | 
right or just; by the force of superior power, as | 


1 i s 5 » shite » oO P g °C “Ee if : é . . 
miliions of the white race had for m any centuries | description from all share in the Legislature, and those of- 


been held in slavery upon the continent of Eu- 
? ! 
rope. ‘They were held as slaves at the formation 
of the Constitution, because they had been brought 
here and forced upon our people while they were 
yet the colonies of Great Britain. After their in- 


dependence, they could not be enfranchised at | 
once; they could not be placed in possession of | 
} But, sir, if | 
there is anything true in the history of those times, | 


political power in a day or a year. 


the men of the Revolution did not approve or jus- 
tify the system. They feltit to be wrong, cruelly, 
strangely wrong; they regarded their relations to 
these unfortunate beings as false and unnatural, 
and it was their earnest desire and full determina- 
tion to change them, as in general terms I have 
already shown, and as I will more fully prove 
hereafter, That they or their ancestors regarded 
the Africans as unfit for ** political relations’’- -1 
means Africans, as such, and not slaves—is dis- 
proved by the fact stated by Judge Curtis in his 
opinion, and supported by the authorities to which 
he referred, that prior to this time “ all free native- 
born inhabitants of the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachuseés, New York, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, though descended from .dfrican | 
slaves, Were not only citizens of those States, Lut | 
such of them as had the other necessary qualifi- 
cations possessed the franchise of electors on equal 
terms with other citizens.”’ 

That the Africans at the time referred to were 
“ regarded as so far inferior that theyhad No RIGHTS | 
WHICH WHITE MEN WERE BOUND TO RESPECT, and 
that the negro might susTiy and lawfully be reduced 
to slavery for his benefit.’’ That ‘* this opinion was 
at that time fixed and univeRsat in the civilized | 
portions of the white race;’’ that “it was regaried | 


} 


| 


| race’’) was not as he has stated it; but, on the | 


as an axiom in morals as well as in politics, which 
NO ONE thought of disputing, or supposed to be ovEN 
to dispute;’’ that ‘* men in every grade and pusi- 
tion in society’’ never doubted “for a moment the 
correctness of this opinion,’’ are asseverations so 
strange and monstrous, so plainly, greatly, shock- 
ingly untrue, that one Sealey knows how to meet 
them—he is staggered and confounded by their 
grossness and audacity. 

But these inventions were necessary to lay a 
foundation for the Dred Scott decision, and, in- 
deed, form its chief corner stone. How totally 
unsupported they are by the history of those 
times, | shall show by testimony the most direct 
and overwhelining, and of which one would sup- 
pose Chief Justice Taney could not have been 
ignorant. That, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, the opinion in regard to negroes 


(which the Chief Justice says ** was fixed and | 


universal in the civilized portions of the white 


other hand, that it was considered that the black | 


man had ‘rights which white men were bound to 


respect;”’ and thathe might not ‘justly be reduced | 
| to slavery for the white man’s benefit;’’ that it | 
| was not an axiom in morals that he might justly 


be made a slave; that his true and proper condi- 


tion was not that of a slave, and therefore of prop- | 


erty, but that of a human, sentient, responsible, 


immortal being, possessing the same natural 
rights with other men, appears from the proceed- 
ings of numerous public bodies, the writings and 


| speeches of eminent men, representatives of vari- 


ene 


| ous interests and classes, of statesmen, politicians, 
‘This opinion was at that || 


lawyers, philosophers, poets, divines, in this 
country and in Europe, whose opinions, with the 
members of the convention which framed the 
Constitution, were of the highest authority, and 
some of whom, indeed, were themselves mem- 
bers of thatbody. From this mass of testimony | 
will make such selections as my time will permit. 

In the year 1785, three years before the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, a bill for the 
abolition of slavery was passed by the Legislature 
of New York, to which Chancellor Livingston, 
clarum et venerabile nomen, the magistrate who 
administered to George Washington his first oath 
of office as President of the United States, ob- 
jected, not that it abolished slavery, but that it 


'| did not go further, and clothe the negro with all the 


rights and privileges of white men. To his objec- 
tions I beg to call your particular attention; they 
were as follows: 

“1. Because the last clause of the bill enacts that no ne- 
gro, mulatto, or mustee, shail have a legal vote in any case 
wWhatsocver; which implicatively excludes persons of this 


fices in Which a vote may be necessary, as well as from the 
important privilege of electing those by whom they are to 
be governed; the bill having, in other instances, placed the 
children that shall be born of slaves in the rank of citizens, 
agreeable both to the spirit and letter of the Constitution, 
they are, as such, entitled te all the privileges of citizens ; 
nor can they be deprived of these essential rights without 
shocking those principles ot equal liberty which every 
page in that Constitution labors to entorce. 

*2. Because it holds up a doctrine which is repugnant to 
the principles on which the United States justity their sep- 
aration trom Great Britain, and either enacts what is wr6ng 


| or supposes that those may rightfully be charged with the 


| 


burdens of Government who have no representative share 
in imposing them. 

“3. Because this class of disfranchised and discentented 
citizens, Who at some future period may be both numerous 
and wealthy, may, under the direction of ambitious or fac- 
tious leaders, become dangerous to the State, and effect the 
ruin of a Constitution whose benefits they are not permitted 
to enjoy. 

‘<4, Because the creation of an order of citizens who are 
to have no legislative or representative share in the Gov- 
ernment, necessarily lays the foundation of an aristocracy of 
the most dangerous and malignant kind, rendering power per- 
manent and heredilary in the hands of those persons who de- 
duce their origin through white ancestors only ; though these, 
at some future period, should not amount to a fiftieth part 
of the people. That this is not a chimerical supposition 
will be apparent to those who reflect that the term mustee 
is indefinite ; that the desire of power will induce those who 
possess it to exclude competitors by extending it as far as 
possible ; that, supposing it to extend to the seventeenth 
generation, every man will have the blood of many more 
than two hundred thousand ancestors running in his veins ; 
and that, if any of these should have been colored, his pos- 
terity will, by the operation of this law, be disfranchised ; 
so that, if only one thousandth part of the black inhabitants 
now in the State should intermarry with the white, their 
posterity will amount to so many millions that it will be 
dificult to suppose a fiftieth part of the people born within 
this State two hundred years hence, who may be entitled 
to share in the benefits which our excellent Constivution 
intended to secure to every free inhabitant of the State. 

“5, Because the last clause of the bill, being general, 
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es 
deprives those black, mulatto, and mustee citizen 
have heretofore been entitled to a vote, of this essential | who 
ilege, and under the idea of political expediency “ priv. 
their having been charged with any offense, disfranc 
them, in direct violation of the established rules on i uises 
against the letter and spirit of the Constitution and or 
to support a doctrine which is inconsistent with the ends 
obvioys principles of government, that the Le moe, 


ae : 7 Bislature nay 
arbitrarily@ispose of the dearest rights of their eo; ine 
ents.’ astitu. 


Have I made no mistake? Is it true; js it mae 
sible that, in the face of this noble protest which 
more than covers all the positions of the Re i 
lican party, Judge Taney could have used the lan, 
guage I have quoted? Can it be, that in drawing 
an elaborate opinion in a great case, the most im. 

ortant in its bearings and issues ever pronounced 

y an earthly court, and in which historical a¢ 
curacy was of the first necessity, he could oud 
ignored the record | have cited, and the facts whiet 
it proves, and have solemnly declared tha: ;, 
1788, when the Constitution was formed, and fo. 
more than a century before, the black race y; ~ 
regarded as ‘altogether unfit to associate wit} the 
white race, either in social or political relations 
and might ‘justly and lawfully be reduced to sly. 
very for their benefit,”’ and that this Opinion was 
** fixed and universal in the civilized portion of the 
white race ?’’ 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1799 
passed an act abolishing slavery in that Stato. 
which was introduced by the following preamble, 
the authorship of which I have heard—I know yo. 


' 
w TOL 


with what authority—ascribed to Dr. Franklin: 


** When we contemplate our abhorrence of that condition 
to which the arms and tyranny of Great Britain were et. 
erted to reduce us; when we look back upon the variety of 
dangers to which we have been exposed, and how miracy. 
Jously Our wants in many instances have been supplied, 
and our deliverances wrought, when even hope and hiumay 
fortitude have become unequal to the conflict, we are yng 
voidably led to a serious and grateful sense of the manifold 
blessings which we have undeservedly received from the 
hand ot that Being from whom every good and pertect gitt 
cometh. Impressed with these ideas, we conceive that jt 
is our duty, and we rejoice that it is in our power, to ex 
tend a portion of that freedom to others which hath been 
extended to us, and release from that state of thralidom, to 
which we ourselves were tyrannically doomed, and from 
which we have now every prospect of being delivered. |t 
is not for us to inquire why, in the creation of mankind, the 
inhabitants of the several parts of the earth were distin- 
guished by a difference in feature or complexion. 

“It is sufficient to know that all are the work of an A)- 
mighty hand. We find, in the distribution of the human 
species, that the most fertile, as well as the most barren, 
parts of the earth, are inbabited by men of a complexion 
different from ours, and from each other ; from whence we 
may reasonably, as well as religiously infer, that He who 
placed them in their various situations hath extended 
equally His care and protection to all ; and it becometh not 
us to counteract his mercies. We esteem it a peculiar 
blessing granted to us, that we are enabled this day to add 
one more step toward universal civilization by removing, 
as much as possible, the sorrows of those who have lived 
in undeserved bondage, and by which, from the assumed 
authority of the Kings of Great Britain, no effectual legal 
relief could be obtained. Weaned by a long course of ¢x- 
perience from those narrow prejudices and partialitics we 
had imbibed, we find our hearts entarged with kindness 
and benevolence towards men of ali conditions and na 
tions ; and we conceive ourselves, at this particular period, 
extraordinarily called upon, by the blessings which 
have received, to manifest the sincerity of our profession, 
and to give a substantial proof of our own gratitude. 

** And whereas the condition of those persons who have 
heretofore been denominated negro and mulatto slaves has 
been attended with circumstances which not only deprived 
them of the cominon blessings which by nature they wer 
entitled to, but has cast them into the deepest afflictions, by 
an unnatural separation and sale of husband and wile trom 
each other, and from their children—an injury the greatness 
of which can only be conceived by supposing that we wert 
in the same unhappy case ; in justice, therefore, to persons 
so unhappily cireumstanced, and who have no prospect be- 
fore them whereon they may rest their sorrows and tieir 
hopes—have no reasonable inducement to render their ser 
vice to society which they otherwise might ; and also in grate 
ful commemoration of our own happy deliverance [rom 
that state of unconditional submission (o which we wer 
doomed by the tyranny of Britain: Therefore, Be it en- 
acted,” &c. ’ ch 

Sir, this spate preamble, and the act which 
it introduced, were no woaing or obscure matters. 
They were the production of great men, acting 0? 
a most conspicuous theater, and their work 1s 
one of historical interest and grandeur. It vee 
this preamble that Mr. Websier referred, at Phil 
adelphia, in 1844, in these words: 

‘* That preamble was the work of your fathers. Ter 
sleep in honored graves. There is not, I believe, one mal 
living now who was engaged in that most righteous = 
There are words in that preamble fit to be read by al! w'" 
inherit the blood, by al) who bear the name, by al! a 
cherish the memory of an honored and virtuous ances . 
And Task every one of you now present, ere —_—s 
forty hours pass over your heads, to turn to that act, (0 
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+ preamble; and if you are Pennsylvanians, the blood 
wat Pr and prompt you to do your duty. ‘There are argu- 
yi wey that preamble far surpassing anything that my 
re cary could advance, and there [ leave the subject.”’ 


oor abil 
Qh, sir, that the Pennsylvanians would now 
oad that preamble! The blood would stir, and 


‘oy would be prompted to their duty by taking | 


hat commanding position in the army of freedom 
to which they are called ya the just renown and 
the glorious memories of their ancestors, whose 
atterances in behalf of liberty and human rights 
were among the most eloquent and fervid that 
have ever been leard upon this continent. 

Rut, Mr. Chairman, where has Judge Taney 
heen, that, notwithstanding this action of the Penn- 
evivania Legislature eight years before the Consti- 
«tion was adopted, he should have the boldness 
i say that, by the common consent of mankind, 
at the time this act was passed, negroes ** had no 
rights which white men were bound to respect,” 
and might justly and lawfully be reduced to sla- 
very for his benefit; and that this was an axiom 
in morals as Well as politics which no one thought 


and position in society daily and habitually acted ? 
Sir, is it not manifest and certain that the men 


of the Revolution—the framers of our institutions | 
_acted in the light and spirit of these testimonies, | 


rather than in that thick darkness of inhumanity 
and practical atheism in which the Chief Justice 
had been groping? 


in 1773, Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, | 


who, to the reputation of an eminent physician 
added that of a distinguished philanthropist and 
staiesman, issued an address to the inhabitants of 
America on slave-keeping, in which he said: 


“Liberty and property form the basis of abundance and 
good agriculture. I never observed it to flourish where 
those rights of mankind were not firmly established. ‘The 
earth, Which multiplies her productions with a kind of pro- 
fusion under the hands of the tree-born laboror, seems to 
shrink into barrenness under the sweatof the slave. Such 
js the will of the Great Author of our nature, who has cre- 
ated man tree, and assigned to him the earth, that he might 
cultivate his possession with the sweat of his brow, but 
stil! should enjoy his liberty.’’ 


Warming with his subject, and passing from | 
the material to the moral and religious aspect of | 


it, he exclaims: 


“Ve men of sense and virtue, ye advocates for Ameri- 
can liberty, rouse up, aud espouse the cause of humanity 
and general liberty. Bear a testimony against a vice which 
degrades human nature, and dissolves that universal tie of 
benevolence which should connect all the children of men 
together in one great family. The plant of liberty is of so 
tender a nature that it cannot thrive long in the neighbor- 
hood of slavery. Remember, the eyes of all Europe are 
fixed upon you, to preserve an asylum for freedom in this 
country, after the last pillars of it are fallen in every other 
quarter of the globe. 

“But chiefly, ye ministers of the Gospel, whose demin- 
ion over the principles and actions of men is so universally 
acknowledged and felt; ye who estimate the worth of your 
fellow-creatuies by their immortality, and therefore must 
look upon al] mankind as equals, let your zeal keep pace 
with your opportunities Lo put a stop to slavery. While you 
enforce the duties of ‘tithe and cummin,’ neglect not the 
Weightier laws of justice and humanity. Slavery is a hy- 
dra sin, and ineludes in it every violation of the precepts 
of the law and the Gospel. In vain will you command your 
flocks to offer up the incense of faith and charity, while they 
continueto minglethe sweat and blood of negro slaves wit 
theiy sacrifices.”? 

To our conscientious and devoted clergymen, 
who, for following too closely the precepts and 
injunctions of their Divine Master, have been 
showered with torrents of abuse by demagogues 
and blackguards, these earnest words of a true 
patriot and a sincere Christian bear healing in 
their wings. 

Dr. Franklin, in 1790, but two years subse- 
quent to the adoption of the Constitution, in the 
hame and behalf of the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abelition of Slavery, prepared a 
memorial to the Congress of the United States, 
in which he used the following language: 

“Proma persuasion that equal liberty was originally the 
portion and is still the birthright of all men, and influenced 
by the strong ties of humanity and the principles of their 
institution, your memorialists conceive themselves bound 
‘0 Use all justifiable endeavors to loosen the bonds of sla- 
feed and promote a general enjoyment of the blessings of 
reedom. Under these impressions, they earnestly entreat 
sn lr attention to the subject of slavery ; that you will be 
Pleased (o countenance the restoration to liberty of those 
unhappy men, who alone, in this land of freedom, are de- 
fraded ‘nto perpetual bondage ; and who, amid the general 
n a »urrounding freemen, are groaning in servile subjec- 
oe that you will devise means for removing this incon- 

“teacy Of character from the American people ; that you 

Promote mercy and justice—” 
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| to them, 
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Judge Taney says everybody believed that sla- 


| very was justice— 


“towards this distressed race; and that you will step to 
the very verge of the power vested in you for discouraging 
every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow-men.”’ 


It is nota little strange that Dr. Franklin and 


his associatesshould have been so ignorant of the | 


Constitution, and what it was made for, and of 


| the sentiment of the times, as not to have known 
| that it was intended to recognize and perpetuate 
_ human slavery, and that, in oo of fact, it re- | 


garded slaves as property, and incapable of being 


made citizens by any power inthe country. 


even supposed—so friendly, in their view, was 


| that instrument to liberty—that Congress might 
| In some way ‘‘ countenance’”’ the abolition of sla- | 


very. 

That Virginia was in no wise behind Pennsyl- 
vania in her desire for the abolition of slavery, in 
her sense of its injustice, and in her advocacy of 


S : ; || the rights of human nature, is of common knowl- 
of disputing, and upon which men of every grade || 


edge, derived from the citations so often made 
from the writings of Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 


ison, Patrick Hénry, Tucker, Wythe, indeed, of | 


all her great names of the revolutionary period. 
I need not quote them. But I will read a brief 
extract, not so well known, from an address pub- 
lished in the Virginia Gazettee in 1767: 


** Now, as freedom is unquestionably the birthright of all | 


mankind, Africans as well as Europeans, to keep the for- 


| mer in a state of slavery is a constant violation of that 


right, and therefore of justice.” 

And yet the opinion was ‘‘universal’’ that 
Africans had no rights! 

But, sir, to remove all foundation for the argu- 
ment raised by Chief Justice Taney, and to prove 
affirmatively and beyond doubt that the framers 


of the Constitution could not have been influenced | 


by such opinions and purposes as he has ascribed 


lature, in 1783—(Hening’s Statutes, volume 2, 
page 332)—for a knowledge of which l am in- 


| debted to the able and very admirable oration of | 


Mr. George Sumner, delivered before the author- 
ities of Boston, on the 4th of July, 1859—which 


In- | 
| stead of knowing the facts now asserted by Judge 
| Taney as the basis of a judicial decision, they 


refer to an act of the Virginia Legis- || 





repeals the law of 1779, limiting citizenship to | 


whites, and enacts: 


That all free persons born within the territory of this 
Commonwealth shall be deemed citizens of this Common- 


| wealth.” 


Had the Chief Justice never heard that in his 


native State of Maryland there were very decided | 


opinions in regard to the wrongfulness and inex- 
pediency of slavery at and before the formation of 


| the Constitution? Can he believe that the people | 
of that State understood that they had, so far as | 
| their own vote was concerned, adopted a funda- 


mental law for the Union which stamped the | 


African with an incapacity to become a citizen; 


that looked upon him asa proper and rightful | 


subject of merchandise? Under what hallucina- 
tion was he suffering, that he could assert that it 
was, in Maryland as well as in the other States, 
an axiom in morals and politics that the negro 
might be justly reduced to slavery, when he must 
have known that, the very next year after the 
adoption of the Constitution, an abolition society 
was organized in that State, the result of the dis- 
cussions which for years had taken place in her 
Legislature, and of such opinions as had been 
expressed by Pinkney, Martin, and others of her 
influential and distinguished citizens? Mr. Pink- 
ney had warned them ‘‘ that slavery would work 
a decay of the spirit of liberty in the free States,”’ 


and that, ‘‘ by the eternal principles of natural | 
justice, no master in the State has a right to hold 


his slave in bondage a single hour.”’ 

Luther Martin said, in 1787: 

*¢ Slavery is inconsistent with the genius of republican- 
ism, and has a tendency to destroy those principles on 
which it is supported, as it lessens the sense of the equal 
rights of mankind and habituates us to tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

But it would be an endless task to reproduce 
even a tithe of the evidence that might be relied 
upon to sustain the assertion that Judge Taney 
has wholly misunderstood or misrepresented the 
opinions and sentiments which were influential 
and controlling with the members of the consti- 
tutional convention. Massachusetts had already 
abolished slavery ; the testimony of her great men, 
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the Adamses and others, was against the giant 
iniquity. It had no defenders in ali New Eng- 
land. Indeed, I hazard nothing in saying that 
the opinion was general, and all but universal, 
from the St. Croix to the St. Mary, against the 


| postulates of the Chief Justice. 


Inasmuch as some reliance has been placed by 
the court upon what is assumed to have been the 
public opinion of Europe upon this question of 
slavery, it will not be out of place to give a few 


| extracts from the writings of some of her greatest 


minds. 

Lord Mansfield, in 1777, in an opinion which 
declared the law of England, said: 

“The state of slavery is of such a nature that it is incapa- 
ble of being introduced on any reasons, moral or political, 
but only by positive law, which preserv: its oree tong 
after the reasons, occasion, and time itself, Who nee it was 
It is so odious that 
nothing can support it but positive law. Whatever in- 
conveniences, therefore, may follow trom the decision, I 
cannot say this case (Sommmerset’s) is allowed or approved 
by the law of England, and therefore the black must be 
discharged.”’ 

John Locke wrote: 

** Slavery is so vile, so miserable a state of man, and so 
directly opposite to the generous temper and courage of 
our nation, that it is hard to be convinced that an English- 
man, much less a gentleman, should plead for it.” 

Charles James Fox, the early and true friend 
of America, the large-hearted and the wise, said: 

** With regard to a regulation of slavery, my detestation 
of its existence induces me to know no such thing asa 
regulation of robbery and a restriction of murder. Personal 
freedom is aright of which he who deprives his fellow- 


creature is criminal in so depriving; and he who withholds 
is no less criminal in withholding.”’ 


Edmund Burke declared: 

That slavery is a state so improper, so degrading, and 
so ruinous to the feelings and capacities of human nature, 
that it ought not to be sutfered to exist.” 

Montesquieu, among Frenchmen, wrote: 

** It is impossible for us to suppose these creatures to be 
men; because, allowing them to be men, asuspicion would 
follow that we ourselves are not Christians.’ 

Again: 

‘In democracies, where they are all upon an equality, 
slavery is contrary to the principles of the Constitution.”’ 

Lafayette said: 

*]T would never have drawn my sword in the cause of 
America, if { could have conceived that thereby | was 
founding a land of slavery.” 

But enough, and more than enough, of these 
authorities. Isubmit that they overthrow, beyond 
controversy, the historical statements and propo- 


| sitions of the Chief Justice. 


II. While the propositions which I have been 


| considering are undoubtedly those upon which the 


| litical philosophy of Mr. Calhoun, Mr. McDu 


decision was intended to rest, it is manifest that 
they harmonize with, and derive aid from, the pe" 
e, 


} and others of that school, which teaches that 
| Governments founded on the idea of universal 
| liberty are radically false, and necessarily inse- 


cure; that a pure democracy, or a Republic rest- 
ing upon universal suffrage, must be a practical 


| impossibility; and that the only true and stable 


Governmentis that which recognizes and provides 


| for the existence of classes among the people over 


| whom it extends. 





The theory is, that Govern- 
ments can securely rest only on the intelligence 
and virtue of those who govern, and that it is idle 
to expect that the requisite intelligence for the 
wise exercise of the power of selecting rulers and 
making laws can be found among the classes who 
perform the physical labor of a country; that 


| such as, from their position and circumstances in 


| life, are obliged to labor dail 





in the field or shop, 
or elsewhere, cannot find time to inform them- 
selves in respect to the facts necessary to be 
known for the formation of correct opinions upon 


| questions of administration and policy; that they 


can have no leisure for political inquiries, and for 


| the acquisition of the general knowledge indis- 


pensable to a wise and judicious use of the elect- 
ive franchise. Only those, we are told, who are 
relieved from this necessity of daily labor by the 
labor of subordinate and inferior classes, can prop- 
erly understand the science of Government and 
the wants of a nation, and be able to know the 

ersons who are wise and virtuous enough to 
cs intrusted with the duties of administration. 
** Those who think must govern those who work,”’ 
says this philosophy ;and if itsays truly, Mr. Cal- 
houn’s proposition, ‘that slavery is the corner- 
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in which, as in the Roman, Venitian, and other 
Republics which have existed in Europe, at dif- 


ferent periods for many centuries, the people were | 


divided into castes and classes. 
ganic law was framed, there can be no doubt— 


So, when an or- | 


such is the argument—that its authors regarded | 


the degraded Africans as belonging to a disabled 
and servile class, being all laborers, and stamped 
upon them an incapacity to be citizens, and 
treated them as the rightful subjects of property. 

Undoubtedly, if the doctrine of the Calhoun 
Democracy be sound, a very strong agument may 


be adduced in favor of the Dred Scott decision. | 


According to this theory, slavery is of Divine au- | 


thority, and exists by natural law. It is, as we 
were told by the framers of the Lecompton con- 
stitution, ‘‘ before and higher than all consti- 
tutional sanctions.”’ 
description of men, orcertain classes and descrip- 
tions of men, for slaves; and the Government 
which does not perceive and act upon this essen- 
tial truth is false and impious. 

That the followers of Mr. Calhoun—and they 
are now the ruling spirits in the Democratic party 
—are fully committed to these doctrines, and are 
preparing to accept their logical results, is seen in 
the fact that they are beginning to maintain that 
wherever a servile and laboring class of black men 


God made one class or | 


cannot be found in a community, their place must | 


be supplied with white men. 
Mr. George Fitzhugh, of Richmond, Virginia, 
a political writer of large reputation in the South, 


published, in 1854, a work entitled ** Sociology | 


Sor the South; or, the Failure of Free Society,’’ in 
which he said: 

“ Slavery protects the weaker members of society, just 
as do the relations of parents, guardian, and husband, and 


ix as necessary, as natural, and almost as universal, as those | 


relations. 


"len years ago, we became satisfied that slavery, BLack | 


ox wurre, Was right and necessary. 
doctrine in very many essays.” 


The Richmond Enquirer says: 


“While it is far more obvious that negroes should be 
slaves than whites—for they are only fitto labor, and not to 
direct—yet the principle of slavery is itself right, and does 
not depend on difference of complerion.”’ 


In another article is the following 


“ Freedom is not possible without slavery. Every civil 
polity and every social system implies gradation of rank 


and condition. In the States of the South an aristocracy of 


white men is based on negro slavery ; AND THE ABSENCE OF |/ known Connecticut letter, dated August 15, 1857, 


NEGRO BLAVERY WOULD BE SUPPLIED BY WHITE MEN.”’ 

lt was toan assumed degradation of white labor 
that Mr. Mason, of Virginia, undoubtedly referred 
the other day, in the Senate of the United States, 
when he spoke of the free States as servile States. 
Governor Hammonp, of South Carolina, a few 
years ago, referred to free labor in terms of sim- 
ilar import, when he denominated our free white 
laborers the ‘* mud-sills of society.”’ 


111. The court, in the opinion read by the Chief || 


We advocated this | 


Justice, rely in some measure upon two clauses | 


in the Constitution, which, they say, ** point di- 


arate class of persons,and show clearly that they 
were not regarded as a portion of the people or 
citizens of the Government then formed.” The 
best way to negative this statement is to read the 
clauses referred to. They are as follows: 


“ The migration or importation of such persons as any of Hi 


the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person.” 

“« No person liold to service or labor in one State, under 


} 
' 
i 
j 


\\ 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- || 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged |! 


possibility be entitled to be regarded and respected 


| as men, or as anything except slaves and prop- | 
erly, the interpretation of the courtcould not be || Dred Scott case would seem to settle the Whole ques, 
| of territorial sovereignty, as I think will present}y 


sustained. The words used do not imply that 
negroes were necessarily slaves—they might be 
used in respect to those who could be freemen 
and citizens. 


Plainly, by showing that negroes were meant by 
the word **persons,’’ wherever used 


of the thing itself, or by both, they were ofa race 
that could not be citizens, and who ought to be, 
and of right were, chattels. So these clauses do 
not relieve the court, as they fully understood 
they did not, from the necessity of going beyond 
them to ascertain the true effect and meaning of 
the Constitution. But it will be observed that the 


| Constitution speaks always of ‘* persons,”’ and | 


never of slaves or property. And when it speaks 
of ‘*persons’’ as ** held to service,”’ 
recognize their service as being in virtue of any 


_ of its own provisions, but as under the laws of the | 
|| States. 


It excludes, carefully and industriously, 
the idea or the implication that slaves are, or can 
be, property under the Constitution. 

In respect to the clause relating to the slave 


trade, 1 will observe, in addition to what has al- | 
_ready been said, that if the framers of the Consti- | 
tution believed slavery to be right and just, and 


that negroes were of a race so inferior and of a 


| nature so low that they could not be the subjects 
| of citizenship, and were the legitimate subjects of 


commerce, it is difficult to see why they were so 
anxious to ingraft upon it a clause enabling Con- 
gress to embarrass and cripple the practice or 
system—why they should provide for damaging, 
if not for destroying,a system which they aLt— 
** the opinion was fixed and universal,’’ you know 
—agreed was wise, just, benevolent, and expe- 
dient. 

ut one thing more remains to me in connection 
with this case—if, indeed, it be not a work of su- 
pererogation—and that is, to show that the Dem- 
ocratic party, as it calls itself, accepts and affirms 


_ this decision in all its parts, with all its doctrines, 
implications, and results. 


The President of the United States, in his well- 


writes: 

“Slavery existed at that period, and still exists, in Kan- 
sas, under the Constitution of the United States. This 
point has at last been finally decided by the highest tribu- 
nal known to our laws.”’ 

He also says, in one of his messages, that 


* Neither Congress nor a ‘Territorial Legislature, nor any 
human power, has any authority to annul or impair this 
vested right.” 


Charles O’Connor, a distinguished Democratic 


| lawyer of the city of New York, in a speech at 


' seal |, a great Union meeting, held at the Academy of 
reclly and speciically to the negro race as a scp- | 


Music, in that city, on the 19th of December last, 
said: 

‘*Gentlemen, the Constitution guaranties to the people 
of the southern States protection to their slave property. 
In that respect, it is a soleun compact between the North 
and the South.”’ 

In a subsequent part of his speech, he affirmed 
the propositions which I have shown are the ba- 
sis and groundwork of the Dred Scott decision. 
He said: 

“| insist that negro slavery is not unjust.’’ * * 

. 


. *“] maintain that negro slavery is not un- 
just; that it is benign in its influences upon the white 


Hlow are we to ascertain whether | 
the ** persons’’ referred to were incapable of be- | 
ing citizens, and capable only of being chattels? 


in these | 
_ clauses; and further, that by the universal opin- 
ion of the times, or by the fitness and necessity | 


it does not || 


| results and requirements. 


_ of the applicabilit 





| attac 


miscarried, there is scarcely a member elected to the Le 
lature who has not received a copy with my trank 

“To approve the decision of the Supreme Coun in th 

. u 


gis. 


t 





appear,” 
* . 

“| repose upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as to the point that neither Congress joy the 
‘Territorial Legislature has the right to obstruct or contis 
cate the property of any citizen, slaves included, pen ‘ip 
the territorial cundition.”’ ” * * * . 

** So that, in regard to slave property, as in regard to any 
other property recognized and guarded by the Constitution 
it is the duty, according to the Supreme Court, of ajj tye 
courts of the country to protect and guard it by their ¢ 
cision whenever the question is brought before them. '[ 
which I will only add this, that the judicial decisic; 
our favor must be maintained—these judicial decis 
our favor must be sustained. 

“If present remedies are adequate to sustain these de. 
cisions, I would have nothing more done. J, with many 
other public men in the country, believe they are able, [; 
they are not, if they cannot be enforced for want of the 
proper legislation to enforce them, sufficient legislation 
must be passed, or our Government is a failure. Gentie- 
men, | see no escape from that conclusion.” 


* * * * a2 » * * 


isa 
1OnS in 


And, Mr. Chairman, there is not a particle of 
difference in principle between Mr. Breckin- 
ridge and Mr. Doveéuas; and all there is in ap- 


|| pearance, is that, while the latter accepts the prip- 
ciples and dogmas of the court, in the most ex- 


pheit terms, the farmer states also their logical 
Let us see how this is. In a speech at New 
Orleans, on the 6th of December, 1858, Mr. Dovc- 
LAs said: 
“The Democracy of Illinois, in the first place, accepts 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 


the case of Dred Scott, as an AUTHORITATIVE interpretation 
of the Constitution.’’ 


He 1s wilhng to surrender all power to inter- 
pret the Constitution, so faras he is able, in favor 
of the Supreme Court: 

**In accordance with that decision, [he goes on to say,} 
we hold that shaves ARE PROPERTY, and hence on an 
equality with all other kinds of property ; and the owner 
of a slave has the same right to move into a ‘Territory, and 
carry his slave property with him, as the owner of any other 
property has to go there and carry his property.” 


I submit that this covers the whole ground oc- 


| cupied a 4 Mr. Breckinridge and President Buch- 


anan. How, if slaves are property under an 


** authoritative interpretation of the Constitution,” 


that Preporey can be exposed to unfriendly legis- 
lation, in a Territory subject to the Constitution, 
Mr. Doveras has not shown, and cannot. It is 
simply absurd to say that itcan be. And so Mr. 
Dove.as himself understands; for in the same 
speech he continues: 

** And let me say to you, that if you oppose this Just 
doctrine, if you attempt to exempt slavery from the rules 
which apply to other property, you will abandon your 
strongest grounds of defense against the assaults of the Black 
Republicans and Abolitionists.” 

Certainly Mr. Doveras saw that the idea oi 
property in slaves, under the Federal Constit 


| tion, was the strongest ground of defense that the 


And although he speaks 
of the same rules to slave &s 
to other property, he cannot be ignorant that any- 
thing which is property by virtue, and with the 
stamp of the Constitution, must be unexposed ‘ 

Ls which may be made on property not thus 
fortified. 

But, not willing to stop here, the Senator from 
Illinois proceeded to indorse the reasons upo! 
which the decision is placed by the court, PY 
denying the natural and clear import of the Dec- 
claration of Independence, and complaining of 
southern mca—this northern Senator compiaine® 
of southernsiaveholders—for not meeting as they 


slaveholders can have. 
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i] the northern argument drawn from that 
strum nt. Said he: 
«| must be permitted to tell you, that many, even of your 
thorn men, have QUAILED under that argument, and failed 
fo meet it.”” 


They have quailed before the great utterances 


aaiacall ,never. He can deny the immortal 

in sof that Instrument without quailing. 

ruths . . . 
[hat these eXtracts contain his deliberate opin- 





-. and his real position on this question, ap- | 


spars from some remarks which he made in the 
br ate of the United States on the 23d day of 
ke pruary, ]so9: 





it 


Declaration, and have been unable to deny | 


«| do not put slavery on a different footing from other 


operty. Lrecognize it as property under what is under- 
iad to b¢ the decision of the Supreme Court. 1 agree that 


owner of slaves has the same right to remove to the | 


rorritories, and carry his slave property with him, as the 


ener of any other species of property; and to hold the 


<ybiectto such local laws as the Territorial Legislature | 
yesubject h local laws as the Territorial Legislat 


¥y CONSTITUTIONALLY PASS 3 and if any person shall icel 
arieved by such local legislation, he may appeal to the 
<wreme Court to test the validity of such laws.’? 





There you have it—subject to such legislation 
ss the Territorial Legislatures may coustitution- 


ally pass ! And at that very time he knew that | 


his court, in the decision which he says he ac- 
cepts, had declared that a ‘Territorial Legislature 


could pass no laws impairing the right of prop- | 


erty in slaves, and had said that the only power 


conferred on Congress (or its creature, the Terri- | 


torial Legislature) was ** the power coupled with 
the duty of guarding and protecting the owner [of 
slave property] in his mghts.”’ 

jut compare the resolutions proposed by the 
majority and by the minority of the committee at 
the Charleston convenuon. ‘The former were in 
these words: 


“Ist. Thatthe government of a Territory is provisional | 


and temporary, and during its existence all citizens of the 


United States have an equal right to settle with their prop- | 
erty in the Territory, Without their rights, either of persons | 
or property, being destroyed or injured by congressional or | 


territorial legislation. 

“2d. That it is the duty of the Federal Government, in 
all its departinents, to protect the rights of persons and prop 
erty tothe ‘Territories, and wherever else its constitutional 
authority extends.”? 


Those offered by the Douglas men, as reported 
in the newspapers, are as follows: 


“That, inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in the 
Democratic party as to the nature and extent of the powers 





and duties of Congress, under the Constitution ot the United | 


States, over the institution of slavery within the Territories, 

Resolved, That the Democratic party will abide by the 
derision of the Supreme Court of the United States over the 
institution of slavery in the Territories.”’ 


And that decision (and Mr. Dovetas speaks | 


of it asa decision in the speech from which} have 


quoted) goes to the extent that the slave power is || 


entiled to all that is claimed in the majority res- 
oluuons. 


But, sir, as if to place this matter beyond all 
possibility of doubt, Mr. Dovuetas, in his recent 


i, # 
1p 
it 


0 
the a whether Congress or the people of 
ti 


fr 
Supreme Court. He read, in confirmation of the 


soundness of his own position, a letter from the | 


Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, dated May 5, 
360, from which I make the following extract: 


“And if Congress did not have, or does not have, the 


Lore er to exclude slavery from a Territory, as those on our 
‘de contended and still contend they bave not, then they 
ld not and did not confer it upon the Territorial Legis- 


‘atures. We of the South held that Congress bad not thr | 


power to exclude, and could notdelegate a power they did 


bot possess ; also, that the people had not the power to ex- || 
Cude under the Constitution ; and therefore the mutual | 


agreement was to take the subject out of Congress, and 
‘eave the question of the power of the people where the Con- 
‘tution had placed it—with the courts. This is the whole 
ite The question in dispute is a judicial one, and no act 
in ngre ss, norany resolution of any party convent ion, can 

any way affect it. . less we first abandon the position of 
ton-intervention | Congress.? 


; Now, when Mr. Doveras made this speech 
he knew perfectly well what the Supreme Court 


had said the law was on this question; he knew, | 
> everybody knows, what they will decide when- | 
bd itis brought before them, to wit: that the || 


raf ey which Congress or the Territo- 
lai 


‘oupled with the duty of guarding and protecting 


speech in the Senate, has renewed the expression | 
this entire willingness to leave the decision of || 


‘erritories can exclude slavery from the Ter- | 
tories, or legislate to a. therein, to the | 


egislatures have over slavery is the power | 





opponents is, that while the latter ask that the 
Democratic platform shall express clearly the 


sires that it shall indorse the decision in general 
terms, leaving it open to such interpretation in 
the North as he ial his friends may wish to give 
| it. That somebody is to be cheate d by the polit- 
ical thimble-rigging now being played by the 
Democratic leaders is certain; and it is quite man- 
ifest who it will not be. It will not be the south- 
ern propagandists, or Mr. Dove as; for the lat- 
ter, in the speech to which I have just referred, 
suggests to his southern friends that, of all the 
doctrines now advocated, his are the best and 
surest for their interests 

He tells them that it is to the operation of the 
principle of squatter sovereignty that slavery has 
possession of New Mexico, and of every inch of 
territory outside of the States that it now occu- 
pies; and he asks whether it will not be likely to 
give them more by and by, when portions of Mex- 
ico shall be acquired. 

I repeat, sir—for the point cannot be made too 
prominent—the Dred Scott decision, with its just 
deductions, covers the whole ground of difference 
in principle and policy between the parties. Who- 
ever accepts it, and acknowledges its authority as 
a settlement of a political question, is, and of right 
ought to be,a member of the so-called Democratic 
party; and whoever rejects itas sucha settlement 
is a Republican, and can consistently act with no 
other party. 

Mr. Chairman, the prompt and facile servitor 
of slavery, the Democratic party, respects no 
other interest, and knows no other love. Its na- 
tional conventions, its Federal Administrations, 


clusively with the wants, claims, and exactions 


in men, women, and children, as articles of own- 


thinks, or speaks, or legislates, except the ad- 
vantage, the perpetuity, and the universality of 
this thing of human slavery? Turn to the records 
of this and the other House, and show me what 
policies, what acts of legislation, what measures 
of wisdom and beneficence it inaugurates or intro- 
duces for the benefit of the country at large, and 
in behalf of all the sections; and especially, what 
solicitude it ever manifests for the interests of 
freedom, its agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, its farms, and shops, and ships! No; it 
will pay hundreds of millions for Cuba and an 
ee of planters; but to furnish homes for 
the homeless, whether of the North, the South, 

the East, the West, or from other lands, to en- 
| courage the aspirations of honest labor, it will not 


|| give an acre of our boundless possessions. Reck- 


less of the noble objects of Government, false to 
the true mission of a political party, deaf to the 
calls of patriotism and nationality, it projects the 
transformation of our political system from a Re- 
public of freemen to an oligarchy of slaveholders; 
it derides the faith of the fathers; it assails the 
legislative and executive departments with the 
arts and instruments of corruption; it subsidizes 
| the judicial tribunals, and erects within its own 
|| confines an iron despotism, which strikes down 
| those of its members who would question the in- 
| fallibility or check the arrogance of its master. 
Mr. Chairman, it is in this unprecedented and 
alarming condition of the country, and against 


it. So the only difference between him and his 


logical results of the Dred Scott de cision, he de- | 


of asingle interest—the interest of capital invested | 
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pect that one faithful and brave enough to do this 
will arise hereafter upon any summons that may 
be issued. It sees that if the true and loyal pa- 
triots of the country are not justified in resisting 
the claims and exactions now made, nothing can 
be suggested, nothing attempted, nothing accom- 
plished hereafter, which wall render it their duty 
to make such resistance; and that they may con- 
fess and declare that henceforward there is to be 
no Opposition to any doctrine that may be as- 
serted, or to any injustice that may be practiced, 
however false and fatal they may be. 

What is the obvious and unquestionable duty 
of the Republican party in this exigency? It de- 
clares that its j@irpose ts to resist the extension of 
slavery; to maintain the Constitution and preserve 
the Union, by adhering faithfully to the opinions 
and sustaining the policy of the great men who 
laid so wisely the foundations of our institutions; 


_ by ** restoring the Government to the principles 


,of Washington and Jefferson;’’ by resisting le- 
gally, but with unfaltering purpose, the efforts 
that are being made to convert this fairest fabric 
of freedom the round earth supports into a Gov- 
ernment whose cardinal policy and highest duty 


| is the protection of slavery. 


i 


and its congressional majorities, are occupied ex- | 


ership, bargain, and sale. Pray tell me, sir, what | 
is there in all this broad land, or beneath the sun, | 
for which this party labors or cares, for which it | 


| 


| the line of duty and the road to success. 


It declares that, while seeking nothing for which 
ithas not theexpress and certain warrant of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and all the 
great men of the heroic era, to which they are not 
directed and enjoined by them, and for which they 
have not the plain and admirable chart of the Con- 
stitution, and to which they are not drawn by the 
ixed and eternal polar star of the Declaration of 
Independence, it will submit to nothing wrong, 
and, least of all, to that change in our Govern- 
ment prophesied and attempted by the Dred Scott 
decision. 

The plain and imperative duty of the Repub- 
lican party is to live up, in all prudence and wis- 
dom, and in all fidelity, to these declarations—to 
be careful to overstep in no wise the boundaries 
of constitutional authority, and in all ways to 
respect the rights of the various sections and in- 
terests—to keep the word of honor and good faith, 
not to the ear only, but to the hope; toshow how 
fair, manly, and trustworthy men may be who 
are sincere and honest; how safe and wise those 
who have faith in eternal truths, and who will 
not, for party or office, surrender the deep con- 
victions of their minds, but will maintain them to 
the end, against all entreaties, all threats, and all 
compromises. This, sir, for the Republicans, is 
We 
believe in what we profess in our heart of hearts; 
we live there, or have no life. We are strong 
when faithful and true,and weak when we act as 
if we doubted the soundness of our principles, or 
the policy of ouraims. We know and we feel 
that the great essential truths of our party ought 
to prevail, and that it is our duty to uphold and 


| establish them; and we ought to understand that 


there is no greater verity than this: that ‘* when 
God has told men what they ought to do, he has 


| already told them what they can.” 


Let us act in the spirit of this faith, and right- 


| minded, truth-loving men will seek our fellowship, 


combinations and purposes, such as I have de- || 


scribed, that the Republican party enters upon 
the campaign of 1860. The successor and faith- 
| ful representative of the republicanism of other 
|| days, it becomes the immediate and positive en- 
|| emy of the modern Democratic party. Itis the 
| only organization in the country which recognizes 
| the necessity and acknowledges the duty of resist- 
ing to the utmost the new and dangerous schemes 
! 
| 
' 
| 


and dogmas of the party which has been so long 


| in possession of the Government. Unlike an- 
} 


compromising stand must be taken against the 
aggressions of the slave power; and it feels that 
if there isnot a party now prepared to say to this 


tT ° i 
i| power, **no further,’”’ it will be hopeless to ex- | 


other political organization, it perceives clearly | 
| that the time has come when a decisive and un- | 


fill our ranks, and carry forward our columns. 
And thus, succeeding the conflict and the strife 
incident to all great and lasting achievements, will 
come to triumph—after the cross of trial the crown 
of honor. Then, when this party shall have been 
placed in power; when its influence shall have 
been felt, its policy understood, and its practical 
beneficence realized, another ‘‘ era of good feel- 
ing’’ will ensue, and North and Souta again dwell 
together in mutual fellowship and respect. Their 
sons and daughters will join once more in songs 
of deliverance; the earth itself shall throb with a 
new joy, the sun shine with a brighter and kindlier 
light, and the winds shall quire and the waters 
murmur the reverential hymns of peace restored. 
Mr. Chairman, it may not become me, one of 
the humblest members of the Republican party, to 
make suggestions in respect to its duty, and the 
words that 1 have spoken may not be those of 
wisdom, but [ know that they are the words of 
earnestness and sincerity; oad | fee! that they 
come from a heart loyal in all its recesses, and 
| which vibrates in all its foldings to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, and to that liberty which they 
were cstablished to secure. 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD WADE, 
OF OIT0, 


In tue House or RepresEnTATIVES, 
May 19, 1860. 

T'he House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. WADE said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: The Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are admitted by all Protestant 
Christians to contain the supreme rule of moral 
conduct for all men, at all times, and under all 
circumstances. On this point the is no dispute 
between the advocates and opponents of slavery. 
Hence, the influence of these Scriptures is potent 


| 


for good or evil to mankind, according as they | 
may decide for or against the rectitude of human | 


conduct and human institutions, These supreme 
arbiters of rightand wrong among men must not 
be pressed wrongfully and falsely into the service 
of so greata moral, social, and political evil, as 
that of chattel slavery. 


This is a subject vital to the interests of civili- 


zation and humanity on the American continent, 
and throughout the world. The doom for ages of. 
the laboring classes, white and black, hangs upon 
the solution of this question Should the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the age assume the verity of this 
overshadowing falsehood, then would return that 
reign of horror, during which the shores of the 
American continent and adjacent islands were 
made to swarm with vast multitudes of wretched 


and imbrated barbarians imported from Africa as | 


slaves. These would take the place of intelligent 


and highly civilized white laborers; and these last | 











: Wade. 


others of our fellow-beings; and much more have 


we the right to all the products of our own strength | 
, and skill, effected without molestation of, or vio- | 


lence to, others. 
This definition of natural rights excludes the 


exercise of all dominion by one human being over | 


another of mature years and sound mind without 
the free consent of that other. 
This principle is the only foundation of free 


| Governments, and cannot be violated without a 


breach of that rule of right which the Saviour of 
the world has declared to embody the sum and 
substance of the *‘law and the prophets’’—in 
other words, the moral code embraced in Divine 
revelation. Indeed, besides this great principle, 
there is no rampart between the rights of the peo- 


a and the power and wickedness of despotism. 


jut we are told that the ** wise and the strong 
will rule the infirm in body and mind.”’ Let this 
be admitted: still it proves nothing. The ques- 
tion is not what the strong in mind and body will 
do to their weaker brethren; but what they may 
justly do. I say, sir, that the just and Lenevolent, 
however mighty, will not rule over the weak and 
helpless, only so far as is consistent with justice 
and benevolence. I say further, that whoever has 
intellect to know what is just, in order to be dealt 


with justly, must be consulted, and induced by | 


just and humane motives to submit to the author- 
ity of another man, or of many men, stronger and 


| wiser than himself. Any other rule, founded on 


be forced back into poverty, ignorance, and that || 


deprivation of morals, ever the forerunner and the 


companion of the unmasterable evils of human | 


slavery. The fate of the white race as well as 
the black hangs upon this momentous proposi- 
tion. Indeed, should the professed believers in 


the holy Scriptures, from indifference, interest, or | 


prejudice, suffer such a pernicious heresy to pre- 
vail, infidelity itself would feign belief, in view of 
the profits and pleasures to be derived from this 
unhallowed dominion of man over his equal and 
immortal brother, 

Sir, the magnitude of the interests, moral, so- 
cial and political, involved in the soluuon of this 
question, as well as the fact that many Christian 
ministers and professors of religion either advo- 
cate the oppressor’s side, or else stand neutral in 
this great controversy, moves me to stand up in 


this Hall to resist an error, to say the very mildest | 


ofit,involving the moralsof the Christian Church 
as well as the moral influence of the Christian 
Scriptures,and the moral character of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Chairmen, I come to the discussion of this 
momentous question with the deepestsense of my 
inability to do it the justice demanded by its im- 
portance, and had hoped that some gentleman on 
this floor, whose profession had been to study 


the supposed right of the strong to rule over the 
weak, sets mankind at once at universal warina 
mad struggle of brute force, in which the idea of 
right is excluded, thereby prostrating the sup- 


wosed supremacy of human reason to the dead | 


evel of mere brute force. 





Sir, if the barbarian be unwilling to submit to | 


_ the authority of the civilized, he has a right to his 


wild independence, refraining, on his part, from 


| an invasion of the rights of his civilized neghbors. 


If this be not the right of the barbarian, then the 
superior, the civilized, the just, and the-benevo- 
lent, is permitted to demand and exact from the 


|| barbarian what he refuses to yield himself, and 
| thereby proves himself both a hypocrite and a 


| this conclusion is impossib 


and expound the Scriptures, would have under- || 
taken their defense against the insidious and de- | 


structive assaults made by those who have sought 
to press them into the service of human slavery. 

Sir, | recognize the Christian Scriptures as the 
supreme authority in every moral question, 
Hence, for me to know their teachings is to know 
my duty on every question on which I may be 
called to act, in my relations to my fellow-man, 
my country, or my God, 


Slaveholders virtually | 


admit this when they vouch the authority of Scrip- | 
ture indefense of slavery. Thus they, as wellas || 
their opponents, resort to the “higher law”? of | 


the Bible in defense of slavery; while they de- 


nounce with unsparing severity those who vouch 
that same law in opposition to that monsterscourge 
of the human race. 

Sir, our duties in this life are threefold: to our 
Creator, ourselves, and our fellow-men. As crea- 
tures of God, we have the right to pursue our in- 
dividual well-being by any means we may deem 
most conducive to that end, provided that in 
such pursuit we do not obstruct others in the 
exercise of the same right. Hence the natural 
right to property is the peaceful occupancy of 


knave. He violates the golden rule, setting at 
naught the ** law and the prophets.’’ Escape from 

le. Hence there was 
never a slave made and held a slave who was not 
so made and held in violation of the letter and 
spirit of the moral law,and theexpresscommands 
of the Gospel. By the whole tenor of the Gospel, 
in letter and spirit, no man, civilized or savage, 
anywhere, or under any circumstances, has the 
right to lay his hands on another, with a view to 
do him violence, when that other is neither doing 
nor meditating a wrong to his assailant. 

But it is urged by southern gentlemen that the 
Levitical law, and especially the decalogue, rec- 
ognizes the right of property in slaves. To this 
point the tenth commandment is quoted as author- 
ity. This commandment is simply prohibitory: 


*17. Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou 
shall not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man servant, 


nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything | 


| that is thy neighbor’s.””°—Ezodus, chap. 20. 


is our neighbor,”’ in the 


Now, if this text proves that the servant was 


property, and therefore a slave because he be- 


onged to the master, it proves also that the wife 
was property, and therefore a slave, and belonged 
to the husband as property, and might be bought 
and sold as a slave; giving the sanction of Scrip- 
ture as well to wife and child buying and selling 
as to servant buying and selling; and, proving too 
much, proves nothing. 
But in order to understand this command of the 
decalogue, it is vitally important to know ‘* who 
ible sense of that term. 
Let the Bible settle that important question. Let 


| us know from the Great Teacher himself, who is 


such and so much of the products of nature as || 


we need, and which we may find unoccupied by 


that neighbor whom we are commanded to love 
as we love ourselves. I will give the answer in 
the inimitable language of inspiration, and assented 
to as just, even by an ancient Jewish lawyer: 


©25. And behold a certain lawyer stood up and tempted 
him saying, Master, what shall [ do to inherit eternal life? 

“26. He said unto him, What is written iu the law? how 
readest thou? 

27. And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor 


‘| as thyself. 
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| when I come again, I will repay thee. 
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98. And he said unto him, Thou has answered 
This do, and thou shalt live. = 

“29. But be, willing to justify himself, said unto 
and who is my neighbor? 

** 30. And Jesus answering, said, A certain mar 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell amon th went 
which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 2 
departed leaving him half dead. mM; and 

** 31. And Ly chance there came down 
= way; and when he saw him, he passe 
side, 

32. And likewise a Levite, when he was at the a 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the tee 3 

«33. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, ee 
where he was: and when he saw him, had compassio 
him, _— 

“34. And went to him, and bound up his wounds, 


Je Sis 


a certain priest 
d by on the Other 


| ing in oil and wine, and set him upon his own bea. vane 


; 4 t, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. - 


**3o. And on the morrow, wien be departed, he took « 
two pence, and gave them to the host, and said yyy | = 
Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest gyor, 


hore, 
*¢ 36. Which now of these three, thinkest thou. 
bor to him that fell among thieves ? : 
** 37. And he said, He that showed mercy onhim They 
Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou likewise.”"—g;, [,,, 
chap. 10, ’ 
Is this inimitable exposition of the Divine lay 
by the incarnate Son of God, nght and bingdine 
upon the consciences of Christian men and Chris. 
tian nations? If so, the controversy from Scrip. 
ture is closed forever! F 
From the Bible, then, we are taught that we are, 
or should be, all of us, neighbors to the wretched 
and helpless; not such neighbors, however, as 


as heigh 


would covet and convert these neighbors, thei; 


wives and children, to our own uses, and subject 
them to the most abject and crushing despotism: 
but such as commiserate and relieve them to ty 
extent of our ability, from the degradations of 
barbarism and its attendant evils. But this inter. 
yretation of the Divine law, from the mouth of 
Him ‘* who sits on the right hand of the throx 
of the Eternal,’’ is not satisfactory to the holders 


| of slaves and the traffickers in human flesh on the 


coasts of Africa. They hold that, instead of the 
tenth commandment being a direct and positive 
prohibition of both the act and the motive of eo- 
slaving men, it is a Divine license for the very act 
of enslavement itself! Their exposition of this 
commandment differs very widely from that of 
our Saviour, His making it a prohibition of every 
unjust act towards any one, even the most de- 
graded and abject; while the slaveholder’s is, that, 
although we are forbidden to covet our neighbor's 
OX, ass, or servant, we may, nevertheless, covet 
our neighbor himself, his wife, and childrev, and 
**everything,”” instead of nothing, ‘* that is our 
neighbor’s.”? There seems, therefore, a marked 
discrepany between these interpreters, Whicli's 
the safest for us to follow, think ye? But th 
slaveholder, like the nation of which Shylock was 
a most vivid type, preferring the Old to the New 
Testament dispensation, endeavors to help this 
odious doctrine of the Divine origin of American 
slavery, and to that end quotes from the law le 
following passages: 

«44. Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you, 
of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 

“ 45. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them ye shall buy, and or their ian 
ilies that are with you, which they begat in your land; av 
they shall be your possession. ‘ 

*¢46. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession, they 
shall be your bondmen forever, but over your brethren Ge 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another wit! 
rigor.”’—Leviticus, chap. 25. : 

90. And if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
arod, and he die under his hand ; he shall be surely puutsiee 

“21. Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, ! 
~ not be punished : for he is his money.”’—Ezodus, «lip 

On those texts we may justly remark that neither 
of them shows that, even under the Old Test 
ment dispensation, servants bought of the heath 
were the property of the Israelites in the sense th" 
negro slaves are held as property in the southeri 
States. The expression ‘he is his money © 
not to be taken literally; for aslave, either Chr'= 
tian or heathen, is literally neither specie nor bank- 
bills. The phrase is figurative, and is equivalent, 
and nothing more, to the assertion that the mas- 
ter had an interest in his servant; inconsisie0|, 
the absence of contrary proof, with the presul| 
tion that the killing was with malice. The idea 
of one having an interest in a servant as @*" 
vant is as true in the case of the hired servaui ® 
in that of the slave. 
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ifa white or black man makesa fair bargain to 
vp another, Whether that other be white or 


a i 
is now, under our law, bound to fulfill 


ick, he 


contract; and to the extent to which the bar- | 


rain 18 profitable to the master, the servant ‘‘is 


service . 
--ansferable as gold coin or bank bills; and yet 
qych & servant 1s by no means aslave, in the sense 


{the slave code of our southern States. Such an 


>. money’ or property; and if the contract of | 
KY and the municipal law allow it, is as | 


rangement, freely made on both sides, reason, | 


eommon sense, and Scripture, all recognize to be 


just 


whether the contract be for the life-time of | 


the parties or a term of years. ‘That this is the | 


cubstance of what is to be drawn from those texts, 
will be very plain, when we ‘compare Scripture 
with Seri yture,’’ as the Scriptures themselves re- 
quire, o- reason and common sense would dic- 
tate; for the Bible must be its own interpreter, 
ypless we leave it to be tortured and mangled as 
self-interest, prejudice, or malice may dictate. It 
must be taken as authority for the whole or for 
none, and passages which cannot be reconciled in 
this way to the satisfaction of earnest and candid 
minds, must be left as destructive contradictions, 
roving nothing for either side of any controversy. 
F nus the moral teachings of the Old Testamentand 


r . . * 
of the New, must be consistent with themselves | 


aud with each other, or they are both worthless 
asauthorities, either for oragainstslavery. Things 
yermitted, however, under a local, and, as it were, 
an introductory dispensation, ought not to be cited 
as authority against the teachings of the perfect 
and finai dispensation. But reasonable and just 


asic is to demand this position to be conceded, | 


still | do not ask even this. All I require is, that 
the New Testament shall be conceded to be the 
finishing and perfection of the Old, and that where 
these differ, if they do differ, the New Testanient 
shall be held to be the superior. 

The first great inquiry in this discussion is, by 


what authority, according to the Scripturesof the | 


Old and New Testaments, or by the New Testa- | 


ment alone, is one man of mature years to be sub- 
jugated to another, and held in the condition of a 
slave? or by what right, derived from the same 
authorities, iS an infant to be trained up and held 
in the same condition? Now, the condition of 
slavery is the complete subjugation by force, or 
by foree and fraud combined, of one human being 
to the sole use of another in the status or condition 
of that other’s property. It implies, on the one 
side, absolute and uncontrolled power; and on the 
other, unconditional submission. Butdo the Scrip- 
tures authorize one man to exercise, or require 
another man to submit to, this uncontrolled do- 
minion? 
slaves must have for its moral sanction the accom- 
panunent of such motives as are declared by the 
Seriptures to be of universal moral obligation. 
Whatman, woman, orchild, untainted with crime, 
isit, whom we have the Divine sanction to snatch 
from a state of freedom and doom to a life of un- 
conditional bondage ? 


Let us now take the most favorable case for the || 
slaveholder—say that of our mortal enemy, taken | 
in the very act of a malicious attempt upon our | 


property, our liberty, or our life even. Surely, 


i'we have Divine authority to enslave our fellow- | 
creature in any case, this would be that case. But | 


no; not fora moment, not even though we may 
have been taught to do so out of the Old Testa- 
ment even by Moses himself; and notwithstand- 
ing that vengeance in such a case may seem so 
reasonable and so agreeable to human nature. 

“43. Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy : 

“44. But | say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.”’— 
Matthew, chap. 5. 

How different a mental exercise is this, to 
‘love, bless,and pray for our’’ enemies, from that 
of hunting them like wolves and panthers, stow- 
ing them under slave decks, and transporting them 
thousands of miles over the fretful ocean, half 
suffocated in filth, to the doom of ceaseless toil, 
for those who render them only a sufficiency of 
food and clothing to keep them in working ordcr. 
But if, by the Scriptures, we may not enslave our 
Mortal enemies, most surely we may not kidnap 
and enslave those poor, far-off Africans who never 


injured or offended us. But the advocates of sla- 


Now, the act of making or holding | 
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| thee all night until the morning.’ 
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authorities, so I will call their attention for the | 
present to that ‘* Old Dispensation”’ which they 
esteem so highly. Hear it: 


| 
| 

“16. And he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he | 
be found in his hand, shall surely be put to death.”°—Exzo- |} 
dus, chap. 21. i] 

** 49. One law shall be to him thatis home-born, and unto |} 
the stranger that sojourneth among you.’’—Ibid., chap. 12. | 

“21. Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress him : | 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 1] 

°Q9. Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child. |} 

23. If thou afflict them in any wise, and they ery atall | 
unto me, I will surely hear their ery ; 

“624. And my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you | 
with the sword; and your wives shall be widows, and your | 
children tatherless.*°—Ibid., chap. 22. 

«9. Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye know 
the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt.”’—Ihid., chap. 23. 

10. And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt 
thou gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave 
therm tor the poor and the stranger: Lam the Lord thy God.” || 

13. Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor, neither rob 
him: the wages of him that is hired shall not abide with | 


617. Thoushalt not hate thy brother inthineheart: thou || 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, aud not suffer sin || 
upon hin. 

** 18. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’—Leviticus, 
chap. 19. 

Some people—someeven whoesteem themselves | 
very good Christians—seem to think that, by the | 
Scriptures, we are under obligations to treat our 
own countrymen, our own race or stock, with a || 
very different measure of justice from that due || 


| from us to the black, thick-lipped, and repulsive | 


| African. So different is this measure, that towards || ¢ ) 





| draw from thence: 


| shall not vex or [margin] oppress hit. 


| the stranger be before the Lord. 


our own race we recognize the obligation of the || 
‘‘ rolden rule,’’ while we press to the lips of the | 
Atrican the bitter cup of perennial and remorse- | 
less bondage! Nay, even **men of God give | 
Scripture for the deed.’? These refer us to such 

passages of the Mosaic law as | have cited before, || 
and ** search the Scriptures”? no further, as if 
they feared that, in the search, they might find an 
antidote for their envenomed nostrums. But if 
we read that law and interpret it by the rules pre- 
scribed for the interpretation of any well-inten- | 
tioned code or system of municipal laws—for in- 
stance, that golden rule of the common law, *‘ that | 
every intendment shall be made in favor of life | 
and liberty’’—all pretense that it upholds the sys- | 
tem of African slavery as it exists in modern 
slaveholding States vanishes like ghosts before 
the rising sun. In the light of this rule let us | 
read the following passages from the Levitical law, 
and see what strength the system of slavery can | 


‘33. And if astranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye | 


“34. But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born amongst you, and thou SHALT LOVE || 
HIM as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt: 
l am the Lord your God.’ —Leviticus, chap. 19. 

$22. Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the 
stranger as for one of your own country: for 1 am the Lord | 
your God.”’—Ibid., cbap. 24. 

22. Neither shalt thou gather any gleaning of thy har- 
vest; thoa shalt leave them unto the poor,and to the stranger: 
I am the Lord your God.’’—Ibid., chap. 23. | 

“10. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughoutall the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of.’—Ibid., chap. 25. 

“15. One ordinance shall be both for you of the congre- 
gation, and also tor the stranger that sojourneth with you, 
an ordinance forever in your generations: as ye are, so shall 


“16. One law and one ianner shall be for you, and for 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| Son of God? 


| the sin of our first parents in the garden of Eden, 


| see. 


| page 6.) 


| yet concedes nothing to the slave. 


| the Caucasian as to the African race. 





the stranger that sojourneth with you.’’— Numbers, chap. L5. 

617. For the Lord your God is God of gods and Lord of 
lords, a great God, a mighty, and aterrible, which regardeth | 
not persons, nor taketh reward.’”’-—Deuteronomy, chap. 10. 


No, sir; no Ware House patronage where- 
with to bribe the Eternal ! 


“18. Hedoth execute the judgment of the fatherless and 
widow, and loveth the stranger, in giving him food and 
raiment. 

‘© 19. Love ye therefore the stranger: for ye were stran- 
gers in the laud of Egypt.’’—Deuteronomy, chap. 10. 

“17, Thou shalt not pervert the judgment of the stran- 
ger, nor of the fatherless; nor take the widow’s raiment to 
pledge : 

*¢18, But thou shalt remember that thou wast a bond- 
man in Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeeined thee thence : 
therefore lL eommand tiee to do this thing.’’—Jbid., chap. 24. 

“15, Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped trom his uvister unto thee: 


place which he rhall choose in one of thy gates, where it 
liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.”’— hid., chap. 
23. 
Alas! Mr. Chairman, had the patriarchs of | 
Virginia read these Divine commands, and im- 
bibed their sublime spirit, when that robber and 





| 
| 
| 
“16. He shali dwell with thee, even among you, in that | 
| 
| 
| 
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murderer, Sir John Hawkins, in 1620, first landed 
his cargo of kidnapped Africans on her shores, 
what might not have been the fruits of such de- 
votion to the letter of the Levitical law, so beau- 


| tifully illustrating the spirit of the Gospel of the 


But the deed was done; and, like 
it has showered upon ourcountry abundant evils in 
the past, and shadows the future with others fatal 
to her prosperity and true glory, if not to her exist- 
ence, as the abode of national liberty. Butslavery, 
perhaps, may not be so bad, notwithstanding the 
vehement Scripture denunciations before cited and 


| others sull more emphatic to be cited hereafter. 


Southern statesmen on this floorte!! us that neither 


in theory or practice is the institution of domestic 


slavery that vile and wicked thing which we 


| northern ** fanatics ’’ and ‘* Black Republican agi- 


tators’’ represent it. This may be so, and it may 


|| be that my Scripture artillery is pointed at the 


Let us 
If 1 cite the testimony of slaveholders for 
the nature and character of the institution, I shall 


mere chimera of a distempered fancy. 


| be excused, at least, if not justified, in yielding 
| assent to the verity of a likeness drawn by them- 


selves. 
jut what is a slave, not according to the rep- 


| resentation of southern politicians, but according 
| to the inexorable decrees of southern Law? 


** A slave is in absolute bondage; he has no civil right, 
and can hold no property, except at the will of his master ; 
and his master is bis guardian and protector.’? (1 Stew- 
art’s Alabama Rep. 320. Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, page 


* Slaves, from their nature, are chattels, and were putin 
the hand¥ of executors before the act of 1792, declaring 
them to be personal estate.”?. (Waldin’s executors vs. 
Payne, 2 Washington, 1,8. Hawkins’s administrator vs. 
Craig, 6 Monroe Rep. 254. Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, 


A slave, therefore, is a man, a human being, 
‘created in the image of God,’’ owned as the 
poapeety of another man. The service to which 
re is held is but an incident of this ownership. 
All the incidents of property attach to the Amer- 


|| ican slave: the right to work without wages, to 
| buy, sell, let to hire, to feed, clothe, chastise, and 


by any means tosubjugate at the will and for the 
profit of the master alone. In short, to be thus the 
slave of another man, implies the legal right in 
the owner to do to his slave all that is compre- 


| hended in the most dreaded and fearful tyranny 


to which human nature can be exposed or sub- 
jected; and it is this state of slavery which is de- 
fended, not only as right by the law of nature, 
but by the Word of God—the ‘ higher law”’ of 
Divine revelation ! 

It is thus seen at a glance that, by the law, the 
slave-owner exacts everything in his own behalf, 
Even food, 
clothing, and shelter are not conceded as the right 
of the slave, more than the provender of the horse 
is conceded as the right of the horse. ‘These pro- 
visions are but outlays and expenditures in the 
nature of repairs on machinery, or on a dwelling- 
house. To these plain and truthful expositions of 


| the law of slavery, and the condition of the slave 


under this law, there are no exceptions. In its 
nature, therefore, slavery is applicable as well to 
Gentlemen 
on this floor, as well as the conductors of leading 
southern newspapers and conventions, speaking 
the embodied sentiments of the southern people, 
seem to be agreed in this great apostacy from the 
foundation principles of the Federal Government, 
and of the great men who were its architects. 

Thus, during the presidential campaign of 1856, 
the Richmand Inquirer said: 


“ Repeatedly have we asked the North, ‘ Has not the ex- 
periment of universal liberty failed? Are not the evils of 
free society insufferable? And do not most thiaking men 
among you propose to subvert and reconstruct it?’ Still 
no answer. This gloomy silence is another conclusive 


| proof, added to many other conclusive evidences we have 
| furnished, that free society, in the long run, is an impracti- 


cable form of society ; it is ever starving, demoralized, and 


| insurrectionary. 


“We repeat, then, that policy and humanity alike forbid 
the extension of the evils of free society to new people and 
coming generations. 

“ "Pwo opposite and conflicting forins of society cannot, 
among civilized men, coexist and eudare. The one must 
give way and cease to exist, the other become universal. 
If free society be unnatural, immoral, anchristian, it must 
fall and give way to a siave society—a system old as the 
world, universal as man. 


“ Until recently the defense of slavery has labored andere 
| great difficulties, because its apologists (for they were mere 
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apologists) took half-way grounds. ‘They confined the de- | 
fense of slavery to mere negro slavery ; thereby giving up | 
the principle, admitting other forms ot slavery to be wrong. 
“ The line of defense, however, is now changed. The | 
South now maintains that slavery is right, natural, and ne- 
cessary, and does not depend upon the difference of com- | 
plexion. ‘Ibe laws of the slave States justify the holding | 
of white men in bondage. | 
} 


Also the Charleston Mercury: 


“ Stavery is the natural and normal condition of the labor- 


ing man, whether white or black. The great evil of north- 


ern tree society is, that itis burdened with a servile class || 


of mechanics and laborers, unfit for selt- government, and 

yet clothed with the attributes and powers of citizens. 
Sieanee and slave is a relation in society as natural and ne- | 
cessary as that of parent and child ; and the northern States 
will yet have to introduce it.” 

Free society a failure! And how has this 
strange hallucination found entrance into the 
southern mind? From what causes of decay and 
final ruin have the southern people been left to 
entertain so strange, so startling, and so baseless 
a chimera? Free society a failure! Sir, | defy you 
to point to another instance in the annals of the 
race, where somany millions of the pariahs of for- 
eign despotisms have been transferred from their 
native lands beyond the seas, ignorant, thriftless, 

oor, and degraded, and yet, within a period of 
ae than a quarter of a century, without enslave- 
ment, without oppression, have been absorbed 
among the masses of the population of the free 
States, without causing even so much asa ripple 
on the calm surface of our free State society. 

I am aware, sir, that these reflections do not 
meet, directly, the question ** whatis the charac- 
cer of American slavery when tested by the Bi- 
ble??? The Bible nowhere sanctions the doc- 
trine of ** doing evil that good may come ;”’ or, in 
other words, of obtaining beneficentends by un- 
righteous means; but, onthe contrary, pronounces 
the ‘‘damnation’”’ of those who advocate that | 
heresy ** to be just.’’ Therefore, if the intent of 
kiduapping the negroes, instead of being to grind 
them with the crushing despotism of slavery, had | 
been to convert them to Christianity, and thereby 
save their souls in Heaven, the Bible would still | 
have condemned the fanaticism as an impudent 
outrage upon the inborn freedom of the souls and 
bodies of men. What, then, must be the verdict 
of these sacred pages against those who kidnap 
these ignorant and inoffensive barbarians for the 
purpose of destroying both soul and body in the 


Gehenna of remorseless bondage? 1] 


In 1620, Sir John Hawkins, an Englishman, 
brought the first cargo of kidnapped Atricans to | 
Virginia for sale. A triend of slavery, and aslave- 
holder, has given us the character of this first 
rreat patriarch of African slavery in Virginia. 
lear it: 


“In regard to Hawkins himself, he was, I admit, a mur- 
DERER And a ROBBER. Lis avowed purpose, in sailing to 
Guinea, was to take, by stratagem or force, and carry away 
the Unsuspecting natives, in view of selling them as slaves 
to the people of Hispaniola. In this pursuit his object was 
present profit, and his employment and pastime devastation 
and murder.’’—Edwards’s West Indies, vol. 2, pp. 43, 44. 


This, Mr. Chairman, seems to have been the 
inauguration of the great missionary enterprise, 
which was followed by our own shrewd Yankee 
missionary kidnappers, until this most Christian 
pursuit was denounced as piracy by our own 
Congress, and by the laws of nearly all Christen- 
dom. 

This infamous traffic, having its origin in the 
felon’s purpose of the robbery and murder of de- 
fenseless men and women, guilty of no crime, is 
now, in this democratic land, under a storm of | 
execrations from the civilized world for more 
than two hundred years’ duration, not only jus- 
tified as right by reason and revelation, but is 
more than right—is pious and benevolent, and 
therefore sanctioned by the revealed will of God! 
Sir, if any man now in this Hall had been told 
twenty years ago that he would, in twenty years 
from that time, in the Halls of Congress, openly 
advocate the reopening of the foreign slave trade 
as a traffic in itself innocent and sanctioned by 
reason and Scripture, he would have cried out, 
with Hazael of old, “is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this great thing?’’ Has the slave 
trade or slavery changed since that day; or has 
the eternal God, or ‘his revealed will to man, 
changed within those two centuries? 

Sir, the Bible condemns all acts of violence and 
injustice committed by man against his fellow; 
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and it equally condemns the motives from which 
each unjustact proceeds. The act of seizing an 
unoffending barbarian on the coasts of Africa is 
but the result of a degradingly selfish, corrupt, 
and devilish motive. The motive or purpose of 
kidnapping or stealing a man, with the intent to 
make him a slave, constitutes the sin of ‘‘ covet- 
ing’’—a sin expressly forbidden by the tenth com- 
mandment, and throughout the entire text of the 
Scriptures, as one peculiarly odious in the sight 
of God—a sin which, in its nature, is the nextand 
last step to that other still greater sin—oppres- 
sion—a sin,next to blasphemy, more vehemently 
denounced in the Bible than any other. 


Sir, | think I am entirely safe in asserting that, | 


in all the Bible, there are no texts so overflowing | 


with compassion for the wretched, and none so 
vehement and dreadful in their denunciations of 
the wicked, as those which plead for the oppressed, 


and those which denounce the oppressor. Butno | 
| language can equal, in the tenderness of its pa- | 


thos, or in the fearfulness of its rebukes and de- 
nunciations, that of the Bible itself. So let it speak 
for itself: 

“18. There [in the grave] the prisoners rest together ; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor.’’—Job, chap. 3. 

*20. The wicked man travaileth with pain all his days, 
and the nuinber of years is hidden to the oppressor. 

21. A dreadful sound is in his ears: 
destroyer shall come upon him.’’—Ibid., chap. 15. 

“13. This is the portion of a wicked man with God, and 
the heritage of oppressors, which they shall receive of the 
Almighty. 

* 14. If his children be multiplied, it is for the sword: 
and his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 

*°15. Those that remain of him shall be buried in death: 
and his widows shall not weep. 

“16. Though he heap up silver as the dust, and prepare 
raiment as the clay ; 

**17. Ho may prepare it, but the just shall put it on, and 
the innocent shall divide the silver. 

* 18. He buiideth his house as a moth, and as a booth 
that the keeper maketh. 


“19. The rich uran shall lie down, but he shall not be | 


gathered: he openeth his eyes, and he is not. 

“20. Terrors take hold on him as waters, a tempest 
stealeth him away in the night. 

“21. ‘The east wind carryeth him away, and he depart- 
eth: and as a storm hurleth him out of his place. 

22. For God shall cast upon him, and not spare: he 


| would fain flee out of his hand. 





} 
| 
i 


} 
i 


23. Menshall clap their hands at him, and shall hiss him 
out of his place.’’—IJbid., chap. 27. 

“17. Thou wilt prepare thine heart, thou wilt cause 
thine ear to hear: 

** 18. ‘l'o judge the fatherless and the oppressed, that the 
man of the earth may no more oppress.’’—Psalms, chap. 10. 

**S. For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the 


LN 


[May 19, 
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| **3, Todojudgment and justice is more acceptabje : 
Lord than sacrifice.” — ae 

**7. ‘The robbery of the wicked shal 
| cause they refuse to do judgment.”’ 

**13. Whoso stoppeth his ears at the ery of 
also shali cry himself, but shall not be heard.” 

** 30. There is no wisdom nor understandin 
| against the Lord.’’—Ibid., chap. 21. 

“1. So Lreturned, and considered all the oppression ; 
are done under the sun: and behold the tears of «22 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and ¢ 
of their Oppressors there was power; but they 
forter. : 

**2. Wherefore I praised the dead which ar 
dead more than the living which are yet alive.” 
tes, chap. 4. 

**8. If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and 
lent perverting ot judgment and justice in a provines be § 
vel not at the inatter: for he that is higher than the ne tema 
regardeth ; and there be higher than they.”—Jbhid,. ey”, 

“7. Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad.”*—J) “a 
chap. 7. Bs 


| destroy them ; be. 


the poor, he 


£ nor counse] 
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Here, sir, we have the assurance of one inspired 
from the fountain of wisdom, that death and the 
grave are to be chosen rather than a life eypso) 

: 4 


| with hopeless bondage; and so says every braya 


in prosperity the 


|| and purity of which He was to seal with His 


needy, now will [ arise, saith the Lord; IT will sct him in | 


safety from him that puffeth at him. 
snare him.’’—Ibid., 12. 
‘* 4. He shall judge the poor of the peopic, he shall save 


{Margin,] would en- 


the children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the | 


oppressor.’’—Ibid., 72. 

* 3. For I was envious at the foolish, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked.” 

6. Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain ; 
violence covereth them as a garment.”’ 

**8. ‘They are corrupt, aud speak wickedly concerning 


| oppression: they speak loftily. 


“9, They set their mouth against the heavens, and their 
tongue waiketh through the earth.’’—Ibid., 73. 

These were the words of Job, and of King 
David, the man after God’s own heart. But as 
we move down the current of the ages, we en- 
counter the inspired wisdom of Solomon, the man 
on whom God was eae to bestow not only 
the most exalted worldly position and prosperity, 
but a sagacity and wisdom which constituted him 
the most gifted, as his wealth and splendor did 
the most prosperous of men. 


“8. Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cause of all 
such as are appointed to distruction. 
“9. Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the 


| cause of the poor and needy.’’—Proverbs, chap. 31. 


**31. Envy thou not the oppressor, and choose none of 
his ways.”’—TIbid., chap. 3. 

31. He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker: 
but he that honoreth him hath mercy on the poor.”—Jbid., 
chap. 14. 

** 16: He that oppresseth the poor to increase his riches, 
and he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come to want.” 

‘*22. Rob not the poor because he is poor, neither op- 
press the afflicted in the gate: 

23. For the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil the 
soul of those that spoiled them.”—Ibid., chap. 22. 

“7. The righteous considereth the cause of the poor: but 
the wicked regardeth not to know it.”’—Ibid., chap. 29. 

‘11, If thou forbear to deliver them thatare drawn unto 
death, and those that are ready to be slain; 

12. If thou sayest, behold, we knew it not; doth not he 
that pondereth the heart consider it? And he that keepeth 
thy soul, doth he not know it? and shall he not render to 
every man according to his works ?”’ 

“4. He that saith unto the wicked, Thou art righteous ; 
him shall the people curse, nations shall abhor him.’’—Jbid., 
chap. 24. 





and generous soul in this Hall, from what: ver lat. 
itude or longitude he may hail. Living up to th 
spirit of these texts of inspiration by the childy x 
of men, where among them all could the curse of 
human boadage be found? 

sut, if we descend the current of ages, and cop. 
verse with the Hebrew prophets, those heralds of 


the coming Saviour, of the doctrines, the truth 


| blood, we find no word of comfort or license to 
| the oppressors of individuals or of nations, Op 
_ the contrary, we hear them thundering the anath- 
emas of the Erernat against the oppressors and 
the oppressing nations of the earth, boding forth 
their utter overthrow and extinction. Jn all these 
inspired writings, there is no word of license, 
no voice of hope for the nations or the rulers or 
people of those nations which counted for their 
prosperity and glory on the enslavementand op- 
pression of the poor. Such is the copiousness 
of their testimony, one is perplexed to know 
where to begin or what to select consistently with 
that brevity so desirable on an occasion like this. 
These prophets were the heralds of the Gospel 
dispensation, which has come, and brought with 
| it proof of the inspiration of those who, for ages 
preceding, foretold the advent of the Son of God, 
, the lowly Nazarene, and the doctrines of * peace 
on earth and good will to men,’’ which he was to 
| proclaim to the benighted, struggling, and slave- 
eursed nations. In the van of these heralds of 
the coming Saviour, the thunder of whose pro- 
phetic voices made the knees of the oppressors 
of the earth smite one against the other, was 
Isaiah. 


“<7. For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house 
of Isracl, and the men of Judah bis pleasant plant: and he 
looked tor judgment, but behold oppression ; tor righteous- 
ness, behold a ery.’’—Isaiah, chap. o. ; 

12. Who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid ofa man 
that shall die, and of the son of man which shall be made as 
grass 5 

“13. And forgettest the Lord thy Maker, that hath 
stretched forth the heavens, and laid the foundations of Wie 
earth; and hast feared continually every day because of 
the fury of the oppressor, us if he were ready to destroy: 
and where is the tury of the oppressor ?””—Ibid., chap. 51. 

‘14. In righteousness shalt thou be establistied, thou 
shalt be far trom oppression ; for thou shalt not tear: cud 
from terror; tor it shall not come near thee.”"—Jbid., chap. 
| 54. 

‘<6. Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? to loose te 
bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go tree, and that ye break every yoke! 
| 7, Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
| thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house: ween 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; and that (ou 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh ?”-—Ibid., chap. 0 

“3. Take counsel, execute judgment; make thy savoW 
as the night in the midst of the noonday ; hide the outcasss, 
bewray not him that wandereth.’’—Zbid., chap. 10. n 

“13. In transgressing and lying against the Lord, aie uc 
parting away from our God, speaking oppression aud rey a 
conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falschoo’ 

“14. And judgment is turned away backward, and jus 
tice standeth atar off: for truth is fallen in the strect, and 
righteousness cannot enter.’’—IJbid., chap. 59. ‘ad 

“©17. And the work of righteousness shall be peace ; o" 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance (OT 
ever.—Ibid., chap. 32. z 

«20. Woe unto them that call evil good, and good ev ~ 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness that pu 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter! ; ver 

“21. Woe unto them that are wise in their own ¢)", 
and prudent in their own sight !—Jbid., chap. 5. wo 

“17, Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve Oe 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead tor the widow.—Lhi¢., 
chap. 1. stitly; 

“15. He that walketh righteously, and speaketh upeignt'y 
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eth: the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his 
ing of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing 
) and shutteth lis eyes trom seeing evil; 
- He shall dwell on high: his place of defense shall be 
anitions of rocks: bread shall be given him; his 
~ chall be sure.?’—Ibid., chap. 33. 
6. If ve oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and the 





rother geds to your hurt; 





rave your fathers, forever and ever.’’—Jeremiah, 


3 
rn 


xin the morning, and deliver him that is spoiled 





that none can quench it, because of the evil 

r doings.’ —Ibid., chap. 21. 

“Thus saith the Lord; Execute ye judgment and 

pte ysness, aud deliver the spoiled out of the hand of 

~anpresser: aud do no wrong, dono violence to the stran 
me fatheriess, nor the widow, neither shed innocent 


jin this piace.” 


jutif ye will not hear these words, | swear by my- | 


eaith the Lorl,that this house shall become a desola 


“13. Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unright- 
sand his chambers by wrong ; that useth his neigh- 

wets vorvice Without wages, and giveth him not for his 
3 He judged the cause of the poor and needy; then 
was well withhim: was not this to know me? saith the 


But thine eyes and thy heart are not but for thy 
ysness, and for to shed innocent blood, and for op- 
1, and for violence, to do it.’’—ZIbid., chap. 22. 

Mr, Chairman, had our fathers obeyed these 

ipianetions, ‘in the morning’’ of the thrice-ac- 

cursed slave trade, What might not ** our own, our 

ve Jand’? have been? But it is night now— 

dark, impenetrable midnight. And when, oh! 

when will the sun of freedom rise and shed its 
y light upon this pall of utter darkness ? 

‘|3. Shalt thou reign, because thou closest thyself in 

larr aid not thy father eat and drink, and do judgment 
wid justice, and then it was well with him? 

«|G. He judged the eause of the poor and needy ; then it 


vas well wih him: was not this to know me? saith the 
J 





} 


; 





. But thine eyes and thine heart are not but for thy 


velousuess, and for to shed innocent blood, and for op- | 


ssion, aud tor vialenee, to do it. 

. ‘herefore thus saith the Lord concerning Jehoi- 
kim the son of Josiah King of Judah ; 

). He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn 
nd cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.”—Jeremiah, 
. *») 

And 


And they ** served him right.” 


‘5. But ifa man be just, and do that which is lawful and 


And hath not oppressed any, but hath restored the 
is bread to the hungry, and hath covered the naked 
i garment 5” 
tle is just, he shall surely live.” 
\s for his father, because he cruelly oppressed, 
spoiled his brother by violence, and did not that which is 
mong his people, lo, even he shall die in his in- 
uty. "—Ezekiel, chap. 18. 
“7, He isa merchant, the balances of deceit are in his 
hands: he loveth to oppress.’’°— Hosea, chap. 12. 
“27. Break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniqui- 
ties by shewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a lengthen- 
ing of thy tranquillity.”°—Daniel, chap. 4. 


And because he would not-heed this warning, 
Nebuchadnezzar was turned out to grass. 


“3. And they have cast lots for my people; and have 
given a boy tor a harlot, and sold a girl for wine, that they 
might drink.**—Joel, chap. 3. 


Well, why not, if slaves are property? And 
why should the prophet seem to grumble at this? 
May nota man do what he will with his own? 


“1. Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, that are in the 
nountains of Samaria, which oppress the poor, which crush 
heedy, which say to their masters, Bring, and let us 
drink. 
ia The Lord God hath sworn by His holiness, that lo, 
tie day shall come that He will take you away with hooks, 
and your posterity with fish-hooks.’’—Amos, chap. 4. 

“7. Ye who turn judgment to wormwood, and leave off 
righteousness in the earth. 

“*. Seek Him that maketh the seven stars and Orion,”’ 

’ Y ° “The Lord is his name. 

“9. That strengtheneth the spoiled against the strong. 

“10. They hate him thatrebuketh in the gate ; and they 
abbor him that speaketh uprightly. 

“Il. Forasmuch, therefore, as your treading is upon the 
peor, and ye take from them burdens of wheat:?? 

“12. For | know your manifold transgressions and your 
ihigity sins: they afilict the just, they take a bribe, they 
tr aside the poor in the gate from their right. 

“13. Theretore, the prudent shall keep silent; for it is 
an evil time.”"—Jbid., chap. 5. 

“4. Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to 
make the poor of the land to fail.’? 

“6. That we may buy the poor for silver, and the needy 
for a pair of shoes. 

“<. The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, 


at will never forget any of their works.’’—Idid., 
hap, 3, 


‘~ and shed not innocent blood in this place, neither | 


Phen Will f eause you to dwell in this place in the | 


CO house of David, thus saith the Lord; Execute | 


the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury go out like | 


debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by violence, hath | 








This certainly is not the language of approba- | 


tion of the traflic in slaves, or of the project of 
transforming poor free laborers into slaves, as 


some of our southern friends seem to think may | 


be done on Scripture principles, as well as on those 
of economy. 


“2. And they covet fields, and take them by violence; || 


and houses, and they take them away; so they oppress a 
chap. 2. 
Woe to them! 


** 8. He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 


|; merey, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ Micah, 
|| chap. 6. 

| ‘9. Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, Execute | 
| true judgment, and show mercy and compassions every man | 


to his brother: 
* 10. And oppress not the widow, nor the fatherless, the 
stranger,nor the poor; and let none of you imagine evil 


| against his brother in your heart. 
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obedience to these moral precepts excludesall men 
who have access to the om from hope of the 
infinite benefits flowing from obedience to its 
Divine requirements. 

I begin, sir, with Matthew’s Gospel, and from 
it I take the ** golden rule:”’ 

‘12. Therefore all things whatsoever ye woM@d that men 


| should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law 
man and his house, even a man and his heritage.—Micah, || 


and the prophets.’"— Matthew, chap. 7. ° 


Could infinite Wisdom communicate to finite 


|| capacities a more perfect rule of moral conduct? 


| ** It is the law and the prophets;’’ and so it is the 


“© 11. But they refused to hearken, and pulled away the | 


shoulder, and stopped their ears, that they should notehear. | 


—Zachariah, chap. 7. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I would ask, inall candor, 


of the people of the slave States, can you, while | 
in that state of mind which the Scriptures require | 


of us, as conditions of receiving the Divine favor, | 


harbor towards any human being, however de- 
spised or degraded, those affections which would 
move you to buy or sell him, his wife and child- 


ren, as merchandise for your own profit, and re- | 


gardless of his right to act, think, and work for | 


sition to their own will? or can they till them- 
selves into a servitude where all freedomof will 
or action is forever thereafter denied them? 

One citation more brings us to the close of the 


| Old Testament: 


| himself? Can men be made merchandise in oppo- | 


end of every controversy among all men every- 


| where, having access to the Gospel, so far as 
/ man’s moral conduct toward his fellow-man is 


concerned. The Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world, who came, ‘‘ not to destroy, but to fulfill the 
law,’’ declares obedience to this commandment 
to be a compliance with the moral duties enjoined 


| by both the **law and the prophets.’’ Therefore, 


obedience to the ‘* law and the prophets,”’ as ex- 
pounded by the Saviour of the world, is the duty 
of Christians at whatever sacrifice. The neces- 
sary inference from these conceded truths is, that 
whatever act of the human mind flows from a 
motive different from obedience to this Divine 
command is opposed to the moral precepts of the 
‘*law and the prophets.’’ 

It is in vain that sentences wrested from their 
contexts, cither in the Old or the New Testament, 
are urged in the support of a system opposed to 
the ** golden rule;’’ for the Divine teacher tells us 
expressly that this rule is the substance of, or 
rather is, **the law and the prophets.’’ I am 


|| aware that slaveholding divines and politicians 


“5. And I will come nearto you to judgment: and I will || 


be aswilt witness against the sorcerers, and against the 
adulterers, and against false swearers, and against these 
that oppress the hireling iu his wages, the widow, and the 


— Malachi, chap.3. 


2. But to the candid and diligent student, nay, 


| to the most careless observer, the Old Testament, 
| which closes with this book, will speak for itself, 


as being buta preface or introduction to the New; 


| a directory, as it were, to guide the earnest in- 
| quirer in his search for the eternal treasure. This 


was the appropriate function of the “law and 
the prophets,’’ and by them we are, as it were, 
brought into the presence of Him who ‘ came, 


not to destroy the law, but to satisfy the law,”’ | 


| and thereby *‘ magnify and make it honorable.” 
He then—the Saviour of the world—was the right- | 
ful and only infallible expounder of the ‘*law and | 
| the prophets;”’ and we, as Christians, are bound 
to accept, without cavil or denial, as ‘* the law | 
| and the prophets,’’ what He, the Son of God, has | 


declared to be the **lawand the prophets.”’ 
We are thus brought to the close of the Old 


| Testament dispensation, and by it ushered face 


to face into the presence of the ‘ Son of God, the 
Prince of Peace;’’ and to His final resraMENT 
to a world hitherto in darkness and * filled with 
violence.’’ ‘Theold dispensation, though a great 
luminary shining on the impenetrable darkness 


| of heathenism, was but a dim light in comparison 
| with the **Sun of Righteousness;”’ still it was 
| sufficient, as a mere directory, to guide the earn- 
| est pilgrim in his searchings for the way of life. 


By that old guide-book we are conducted to the 
consummation of the ‘law and the prophets”’ 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of the 


| Eternal—to Him who was sent ‘‘ not to destroy, 
| but to fulfill’’ the law, and to ‘* magnify and make 


ithonorable.’? He,then, the Saviour ofthe world, 


| of **them that know not God.’”’ 


| | duct towards the inferior. 
fatheriess, and that turn aside the stranger from his right, || 


and tear not me, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ 


have a way of getting round this most wonderful 
generalization of the relative duties of the human 
race. They say that the rule only 34 em to 
equals, but does not bind the superior in his con- 
How, say they, can 
the rude and repulsive barbarian judge of what the 
educatedand refined European or Anglo-American 
would have done to him, if cast, for instance, on 
a barbarous coast? Sir, the barbarian in such 
case is no more bound to do more than he has 
ability to do than would the civilized man. In 
his case, as well asin the case of the civilized, 
ability is the measure of duty. ‘‘According to 
what a man hath, and not what he hath not, shall 
it be required of him.’’ But the slaveholder ob- 
jects, that the barbarian does not know what is for 
his own good, while the civilized man does know 


|| that it will be for the good of the barbarian to kid- 


nap and convey him to a civilized and Christian 


|| land, and there make a slave of him and his pos- 


terity forever, that, as a compensation for this 
seeming outrage, said barbarian and his posterity 
may become Christians and saved from the doom 
But, sir, the 


|| morality of human actions is in no wise affected 
| by the results, immediate or remote, which may 
| or do follow them; but from the motive and pur- 
| pose, and those alone, from which those actions 





was the legitimate and only infallible expounder | 
of the law, and interpreter of the prophets. What | 


He declares to have been the ‘* lawand the proph- | 
| ets’? we, as Christians, are bound to receive im- | 


plicitly, without denial, doubt, or cavil, as the 
‘¢ law and the prophets.”’ 
Without attempting to produce more than mere 


| shreds, as it were, of the text of the New Testa- 
| ment, obedience to which makes the enslavement 


spring. 

The motive of the American or European slave- 
stealer is one of unmingled avarice—the dirtiest 
and most repulsive form of selfishness; and the 


| Bible nowhere gives license for the exercise of this 
| or any other infamous motive, because that, in 


the Divine economy, such wickedness may be 
wrought as a link in the chain of events ending 
in the highest good of the injured sufferer, or of 


| the human race. ‘* The damnation of such as say, 
| Letus doevil that good may come, isjust.’’ (Rom. 


| ch. 3, verse 8.) 


‘* You meant it for evil, but God 
meant it for good,’’ said Joseph to his guilty and 
confounded brethren, when, overwhelmed with 
the tortures of a guilty conscience, ‘‘ they were 
troubled at his presence.’? But why did not this 


_ brotherhood of convicts reply to their brother, as 


do our modern advocates and apologists of slavery 
at the present time, ‘* Why charge us, brother 


| Joseph, with meaning it for evil; did we not get 


| as your value twenty pieces of silver of the Mid- 


of men an absolute moral impossibility, I shall ex- || 


hibit only the leading passages—insisting, by the 


way, that obedience to the Old Testament Scrip- | 


tures as expounded by the ee is the duty 
of Christians, at whatever sacrifice of worldly 
interest, of pleasure, pride, wealth or power. I 


| insist further, that persistent and impenitent dis- 


ianite slave merchants?—and now, through that 
very excellent bargain, you are able to preserve 
us alive, and all our father’s house besides; we 
do not want to hear any more of this kind of fa- 
naticism, after such a blcased result of our trade 
with the rascally Midianites. Besides, if we had 


| not sold you, God’s promise to our father Abra- 
\| ham, that ‘in his seed all the nations of the earth 
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| 
should be blessed,’ would have been no better 


x9) 


than a ‘ rascally abolition lie. 


Mr. Chairman, on the principle of this reason- || 


ing, or rather this impious cavil, those guilty men 
might have raised a much more plausible argument 
for the sale of the soul and body of their brother 
than Se aden are able to do in defense of 
layery, based upon the good which the Divine 
‘ conomy has **educed ’’ from the ‘evil’ of the 
African slave trade. But, sir, it is wicked to 
waste precious time on such impudent sophis- 
try; let us turn to the testimony of the Bible. On 
one occasion, a **certain Pharisee, who was also 
a LaAwyer,’’ tried by one of his legal quibbles to 
entangle our Saviour, and propounded to Him the 
following questions: 

“36. Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law? 


“37. Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy | 
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God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all | 


thy mind 
* 38, This is the first and great commandment. 
* 30. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 


neighbor as thyself. 

‘40. On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.’’— Matthew, chap. 22. 

“25. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters ot the law : judgment, mercy, 
and faith, these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the others undone. 

“21. Ve blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swal 
low a camel.”’—TIbid., chap. 23. 

Mr. Chairman, is there not much of the like 
kind of straining at gnats and swallowing of cam- 
els in these days of the triumph of a spurious 
pro-slavery Gospel? 

Sir, if ** all the law and the prophets”? hang on 


the above commandment, there ends the Scripture | 


argument for slavery under the Christian dispen- 
sation. 


the absolute and the relative duties of the human 
race, as well those they owe to each other as 
those they owe to their common Creator. I have 


before shown, from the Bible, ** whois our neigh- | 
bor,’’ and need only repeat, that each individual | 


human being so related tous, by whatever cireum- 
stances, as to stand in need of kind offices, which 
we are able to exercise towards him, is ‘four 
NEIGHBOR;’’ and we are, therefore, bound to con- 
sider his sorrows and sufferings as our own, and 
to relieve them as we would have him relieve us 
were our relations to each other reversed. 
In continuing these extracts from the 
support of the argument against the Scripture 


morality of slaveholding, | shall extract some | 


passages from the Gospel of St. Matthew, which, 
for sublimity and pathos, are without a parallel, 
even in this book of wonders—the Bible. It is 
the deseription of the final judgment and sentence 
of the impenitent; and, above all, the reasons on 
which their utter and eternal doom is based. To 
my mind those texts alone would be conclusive 
against the righteousness of the system of slavery, 


No sophistry can elude the conctusive | 
force of that most comprehensive summing-up of | 


sible in 





inasmuch as they utterly condemn all the motives | 
; ' | 


of human action in which that system can have 
its origin or continuance: 


“4. Then shall the king say unto them on his right hand, | 


Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.’’— Matthew, 
chap. 2. 

Before slaves had been stolen and worked to 
death under the lash. 


“25. For lwas an hungered,and ye gave me meat: [ was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: | was astranger, and ye took 
me in: 

* 36. Naked, and ve clothed me: I was sick, and ye vis- 
ited me: | was in prison, and ye came unto m>. 

* 37. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? 

“38. When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? 

“39. Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee : 

40. And the King shall anwer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

“41. Then shall he say also unto them on the lett hand 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels : 

“42. Por i was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: 
1 was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: 


“43. Lwas astranger, and ye took me notin: naked, and | 


ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not. 

**44. Then shall they also answer bim, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, Or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister uato 
thee? 


i 


| objections to the force and authority of the 
| sages of Scriptures before cited. 


favor of it. 


_ the credibility of the whole Bible. 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Wade. 


“45. Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.’’— Matthew, chap. 25. 


It will not answer for the apologist for slavery 


|| to reply that this rule presents tests of obedience 
| more severe than human frailty canendure. These 
_are Bible tests, and by such tests the slaveholder 
| submits when he vouches Scripture as his title to 


hold his slaves. They are tests prescribed by the 
Author of Christianity in his own language, and 
evasion is simply impossible. Neither is there 
any lack of ability in mankind to comply with 


these tests of obedience which may not be re- | 


The 


solved into a simple indisposition thereto. 


| only difficulty in the case is in the human will, 


not in the work to be done. That perverse and 
non-complying will is our own, ak it is all for 
the government and guidance of which we are 
morally responsible in this life, or will be held 
responsible in the day and hour of Fina. supG- 
MENT. 


These passages show us further that the Saviour | 


of the world has left to our care and kindness, as 


tests of our faith in and obedience to Him, not | 


the wise or the mighty of the earth, but the lowly, 
the sorrowing, and the outcast; and has made 
our affections towards these,as manifested by our 
self-denials to relieve their sufferings, from what- 
ever sources these may have sprung, the tests of 
our obedience, our humanity, self-denial, and 


| charity towards Him, were He in the like condi- 


tion of wretchedness with them. No quirk nor 
quibble of the stall-fed priest; no sophistry of 


him who directly or indirectly ‘fares sumptu- 


ously every day”’ on the unpaid labor of a weary 
life of despairing bondage, can shield from the 
condemnation of those solemn and fearful declar- 
ations of God’s written word: 

** 18. The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
annointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he bath 
sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, 

“19. 'To preach the acceptable year of the Lord.””—Luke, 
chap. 4, 

If we desire to know what was that accepta- 
BLE year of the Lord, we are referred to the year 


of jubilee, (Leviticus, chap. 25, verses 9 and 105) | 


the year when ‘liberty was proclaimed through- 
out all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.”’ 

At this point I may as well advert to certain 
as- 
Many of these 
objections amount simply to adenial of the au- 
thority of the Bible itself. But to this class of 
objectors I reply, that if the authority of the 
Bible is denied when it seems to condemn slavery, 
itmust, of course, be worthless as an authority in 
It cannot be an authority both for 
and against the same system. 

A favorite modern pro-slavery argument of the 
genus before stated 1s, that the negro and the 
white man are not of the same common original 
stock. 


veracity of its own witness. Thus the express 
letter of both the Old and New Testament asserts 
the common origin of the whole human family: 


26. And hath made of one blood all nations of men tor 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 


| the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habit- 


ation ; 

© 27. That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after him, and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us: 

28. Forin him we live, and move, and have our being; 
as certain also of your own pocts have said, For we are 
also his offspring.” a 

30. And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent : 

* 31. Because he hath appointed a day, in which he will 


judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom he | 
hath ordained: whereof he hath given assurance unto all | 


men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.”’—.4cts, 
chap. 17. 

Whoever appeals to the testimony of the Bible 
mustaccept these proof texts concerning the com- 
mon origin of the human race, or he must deny 


assert no more, significantly, the common origin, 
than they do the common destiny of the race, A 
common ‘judgment in righteousness” awaits 
us all, white men and black men, bond and free, 


But this, if true in fact, upsets the Bible | 
argument for slavery, inasmuch as it denies the | 


These texts | 
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avail us before that august tribunal. p,,, , 
break the force of these texts, it is said th 
Agassiz, Rabbi Gliddon, and divers others. « , 
ofrenown,”’ have discovered that the different 
of menare descended from different original st, 
and hence, that if it is not right, it is at |, ast not 
so very bad, to enslave each other; and tha: the 
common Father will probably have so gros, . 
prejudice against the color of his dark childre: 
that he will not call his white-skined childpey ,, 
a severe account for treating them like the * bens: 
that perish.”’ ita 
Sut further, in confirmation of this brilliant dis. 
covery of the rabbis aforesaid, another of the 
same sort, and a southern rabbi at that, has 
covered another scientific wonder, namely: th»; 
the negro’s wool is not true hair, as is the poreet 
top of the white man; and hence it is inferred we 
the philosophers aforesaid that the negro is rat} " 
a cousin germane to the bear and the monk “ 
than to the white man, who has—if not bald— 
‘true hair on his head.’? The wool of tho np. 


at Ra 
raceg 


} 
Wita. 
AS; 


real 1 


sheep, alpacea, or other wooled anima|—tjy 
But it Seems ty 
me, Mr. Chairman, that an argument built on this 
wooly basis may be turned as well against the 
white man’s as against the negro’s humanity. 
Now, the white man’s hair is proved, by those 
same savans, to be ‘true hair,”’ and not wool in 
the least; so these same philosophers have dis. 
covered, by analysis, that the hair of the donkey 
is **true hair:” ergo, the white man, or at leas: 
those white men who resort to this argument, ar 


| near of kin to the donkey. 


But aside,.from these crude and not very credit- 
able speculations of a few time-serving men of 
education and scientific reputation, which are 
really unworthy of serious refutation, there are 
passages of the New Testament, which are, no 
doubt honestly, supposed, under the teachingsof a 
class of time-serving, or perhaps of really sincere 
Christians, to favor the institution of slavery, and 
to deserve acandid examination fromcandid men; 
not, however, from any difficulty in the case, but 
from the strength of pro-slavery prejudice accu- 


mulated in their favor. 


No person pretends that either Christ or His 
apostles taught the doctrine of slave emancipation 
as a duty, as independent of a compliance with 
the grand duty of masters doing to slaves as they 
would have their slaves do to them were their 
conditions reversed. The reason of this probally 
was that their mission was not to overthrow, di- 


| rectly, the existing arrangements of society, but 


to teach men the duty and necessity of loving one 
another, and of treating each other as a common 
brotherhood. Obedience to such teaching would, 
of necessity, work the overthrow of every polit- 
ical and domestic relation inconsistent with the 
command to love our neighbor as_ ourselves. 


| Slavery, therefore, as it exists in the slave States 


could not be practiced among Christians. Suil, 
there were in those a throughout the Roman 
empire, multitudes of slaves—not negro, but white 
slaves—and among those slaves and masters there 
were many converts to the faith of Christ. To 
such converts the apostle addresses the language 
of 1 Corinthians, chapter 7: 

“20. Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he 
was called. at 

“21. Art thou called beinga servant? care not for it: but 
if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. 

**22. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord’s free man: likewise also he that is called, 
being free, is Christ’s servant. 

93. Ye are bought with a price ; be not ye the servants 
of men.”’ 

Thus Christ and the apostles taught the right 
of the slave to freedom, and the duty of the mas- 
ter to recognize that right; but He did not advise 
servants to assert that right by force; neither do 
Christians, in these days, teach that doctrine. 
The vindictive resumption of withheld a” 
not a doctrine of Christ, whether those rights be 
of property or of personal freedom. But -, 
surely, gives no sanction to the outrage of with- 
holding acknowledged rights, or of denying those 
nighie which are clear and incontestable, by = 
of shift or subterfuge for withholding them. On 


‘*by that Man whom he hath ordained.”’ By || the contrary, it greatly aggravates the wrong. 


this Scripture it is very clear that neither supe- 


On this question, the writings of the Apostle 


riority of race nor diversity of condition will ‘| Paul contain some passages which the advocates 
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very deem conclusive in favor of the ‘‘do- 
stitution.’ 

Let as many servants as are under the yoke, count | 

own masters worthy of all honor,??— 


put why this injunction? The reason of it is 


; 
+ the name of God and his doctrine be not blas- | 
sed.—1 Timothy, chap. 6. | 


Very well; it was not because the bondage of 
jye was right, but that the Christian slave 
bea missionary to his heathen master; and 

-. in his bondage, preach the Gospel. No 

c “nan would now give any other counsel] to the | 

tian slave, and for the same reason. That 
. is the trae rendering of the passage is most 
us from the nature of the case; and is ren- 
od certain by the following verse: i 


And they that have believing masters”’— | 
Then those servants who had ‘ believing mas- 
cs? were not ** under the yoke’’*— 

+ them not despise them, because they are brethren ; 


rather do them service, because they are faithful and 
joved, partakers of the benefit.”°—1 Timothy, chap. 6. 


Sir, there is no right-minded friend of the slave 
who would advise the Chrisuan servantof a Chris- | 
;master to leave that service simply for the | 
son that the master, having becomea Christian, 
id not longer hold the servant as a slave or | 
der the yoke.”? All Christians wouid unite 
the apostle in saying: 


Willd b 


«3. [fany man teach otherwise, and consent not to 

»olesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to the doctrine which is according to godliness, 

‘4. He is proud, Knowing nothing; but doting about 
tionsand strifes of words, Whereot cometh envy, strite, 
ugs, evil surmisings.’’—1l Timothy, chap. 6. 


But, on the other hand, should such pretended 
ristian master refuse to give such servant the 
is “which are just and equal,’ by holding 
masa slave for life, who would deny that such 
i Christian would cause the name of God and His 
trine to be blasphemed, and consequently cease | 
wo bea Christian? ‘There isnowhere to be found | 
wy more thorough and satisfactory anti-slavery 
inctrinein the English language. Probably neither || 
Mr. Garrison nor Theodore Parker would find | 
t with it. 
But [ must not overlook the slaveholder’s vade 
necum—Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. Here, say 
they, we have a case in point. Butif weexamine | 
this authority it will be found to turn against those 
who vouch itas pointedly as does the same apos- 
's injunction to Timothy. 
The case of Philemon and his servant Onesi- || 
mus, Was simply this: Philemon, a man of learn- 
vs, wealth, and high reputation, held a slave, 
named Onesimus. Both servant and master had 
enconverted to Christianity under the preaching 
if Paul; and Onesimus, believing himself to be a 
ree man, not by the laws of heathen Rome, but 
by the laws of acommon brotherhood in Jesus 
Christ, left the service of Philemon, and fled to, 
nd followed, Paul as a servant. Philemon, dis- 
satisfied with this conduct of his servant, prob- 
yapplied to Paul to admonish him of the wrong 
‘thus leaving his former master. Paul, disap- 
proving of this course of Onesimus, persuaded 
tim to return to his former master; and sent by 
nm the ** Epistle to Philemon.’’ I say, *‘ sent 
back Onesimus,’’ (1 do not mean in bonds, under 
‘fugitive slave law,’’ after receiving ten dollars 
‘or so doing, instead of five for letting him go free, 
but persuaded him to return,) but in what capaci- 
‘vy? Why, not at all as a slave; but, on the con- 
‘mry, as “* a BROTHER BELOVED.’’ Did Philemon 
ey, Suppose you; or did he, as soon as he could | 
manacle the hands and gyve the heels of the re- | 
‘urned runaway, sell him to the rice, sugar, or | 
‘otton plantations of Egypt? 
he foregoing is the gist and marrow of that | 
most perverted book of the New Testament; and, | 
‘ir, much as | am opposed to slavery, I see noth- 
ing in that conduct of the great apostle to the | 
*ntiles not fully up to the anti-slavery standard | 
ofthe most radical of us on this floorand through- 
out the free States or the world. 
i. concluding these remarks, J shall cite but 
.. More passage from the Scriptures, and that 
1m the concluding book of the New Testament. 
shies that closing up of the record of God’s su- 
rnatural dealings with men, and covering a || 
Perlod of more than four thousand years, it || 








appears that the sin of enslaving men will be 
continued down to the winding up of the great 
drama of the world’s history. Neither the voice 
of reason, the solemn demands of justice, the 
pitying wail of oppressed humanity, nor the ex- 
press injunctions of God’s Word, nor His dread- 
ful warnings in the wiping out of oppressing na- 
tions—** wiping them as a man wipeth a dish; 
wiping and turning it upside down’’—were ad- 
monition sufficient to deter the rulers and poten- 


|| tates of the nations from a repetition of this sin 
| for which their oppressing predecessors lay in 


moldering ruins, utterly forgotten, or, if remem- 
bered, only remembered to be accursed. 

Sir, as it has been in the past, so it will be in 
the future; as it is in the natural, so is it in the 
moral world; ‘like causes produce like effects.’’ | 
The fruit of injustice and oppression in the present, | 
will, as in the past, be destructive. As with indi- 
viduals, so with nations; as they ‘* sow so also 
shall they reap.”’ If they sow to freedom and jus- 


| tice, they shall reap prosperity and glory. Ifthey || 


sow to injustice and oppression, they shall reap 
destruction. 

© 10. He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity: 
He that killeth with the sword, must be killed with the 
sword.’’—Revelations, chap. 13. 

“11. And the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn | 
over her; for no man buyeth their merchandise any more. 

*© 12. The merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones, and pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and 
scarlet, and all thyme wood, and all manner of vessels of 
ivory, and all manner of vessels of most precious wood, 
and of brass, and iron, and marble, | 

13. And cinnamon, and odors, and ointments, and frank- 


| incense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and 


beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and 
souls of men.”’ 

615. The merchants of these things, which were made 
rich by her, shall stand afar off, for the fear of her torment, 
weeping and wailing, 

*©16. And saying, Alas, alas! that great city, that was 
clothed in fine linen, and purple, and searlet, and decked 
with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! 

“17. For inone hour so great riches is come to naught.’ 

*©20. Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles | 
and prophets; for God hath avenged you on her !’’—Ibid., 
chap. 13. 


The great fair of all sorts of merchandise, as 
well as the slave mart, it seems, was open in the | 
great Babylon, to receive its living hosts of busy 
men, each engaged in#some traffic to lay up for 
himself ‘* treasures on earth;’’? even bartering 
‘“‘slaves and the souls of men’’ through greed 
of gold, when the yawning earth should ope‘her 


jaws to ingulf them all in one common and eter- 


nal ruin. 
Here, sir, the great drama closes; and no cur- 
tain shall rise, until the archangel’s trump shall 
summon from their graves the bondman and his 
oppressor, to receive at the hands of the benevo- 
lent, but impartial and unbending Judge, the 
award of deeds done to his fellow-man, which 


| he would have shed his life-blood to avert from 


himself. 


COLUMBUS POST OFFICE BUILDING. 


REMARKS OF HON. SAMUEL S. COX, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or RepresENnTATIvES, 
May 19, 1860 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole onthe 
state of the Union— | 


Mr. COX said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I have asked the privilege of 
addressing the committee now, not so much to | 
influence any legislation immediately before them, | 
but as a convenient mode of laying my views of 
a local matter before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. Ihave, since I have been 
here, been urging an appropriation by Congress | 
for the erection of a post office building at the 
capital of Ohio. At the first session of the last 


|| Congress, on the 4th of January, 1858, I presented 


a memorial from eight hundred of the prominent | 
business men, of al) parties, of Columbus, Ohio, 
forthat purpose. These petitioners were men who | 
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Yulee, Bigler, Gwin, Fitch, Thomson of New 
Jersey, Haie, and Dixon. Columbus was one 
of the points selected by them from a great many, 
for a favorable report. The Senate committee 
amended the House bill No. 200, by giving $50,000 
for the Columbus building. It was not passed, 
because it was ruled out of order. 

The Post Office Committee of the House, of the 
same session, had the same matter before them. 
They reported House bill No.539, giving anappro- 
priation of $50,000. (See House Journal of June], 
1858, p.570.) This committee consisted of Messrs. 
English, Powell, Wood, Scott, Horton, Davis of 
lowa, Craig of Missouri, and Atkins. There 
could have been no more thorough indorsement of 
a local measure. It failed to pass that Congress, 
from a general policy against the erection of any 
more public buildings, and because the time was 
inauspicious, by reason of the emptiness of the 
Federal Treasury. 1 gave as reasons for the erec- 
tion of the structure the following, among others: 

1. ‘That Columbus was the capital of Ohio, where 
are all the public institutions, and the officers and 


| Legislature of the State; and that, as many other 
| State capitals had received this favor from the Fed- 


eral Government, Ohio had equal, if not superior, 
claims. 

2. That the city contained about thirty thousand 
people, and is the center of extensive and import- 
ant business transactions. 

3. That the office supplies over forty thousand 


people. 


| danger; it is not a safe depository. 


4. It is one of the three distributing offices of 
the State. ; 

5. The building now in use is poorly adapted 
to the business of the office. It is inconvenient; 
it is badly lighted; it cannot be heated without 
In its rear is 
a bake-shop, and coffee and spice-grinding estab- 
lishment, which has three times been consumed 
by fire. On the last occasion of fire, an adjoining 
building was burned. On one side is an extensive 


| eating establishment which has its kitchen under 


| States courts were held in Columbus. 


the office. The office rent is $1,200. 

6. 1 wish to add one other and important reason 
for this claim. From 1821 up to 1856 the United 
In 1856, 


| the State was divided into two districts, and the 


courts removed from Columbus to Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. By a law adopted by the Judiciary 
Committee, and to be passed, as I trust, at this 
session, a term of the court will be hereafter held 
at Columbus. From the year 1820 until 1856, the 


| courts were held in Columbus. The United States 


used, without intermission, a building which was 
built for that purpose, but not built by the United 
States. It was built at the joint expense of the peo- 


| ple of Columbus and of the State of Ohio. ‘The 


State contributed a certain amount of depreciated 


| bank (Miama Exporting Company) paper, then 


in the treasury. But the burden was borne chiefl 

by the public-spirited citizens of Columbus. This 
[ learn from a letter from Colonel Swayne, of Co- 
lumbus. The United States never paid any rent. 
This rent, at a fair estimate for thirty-six years, 
at $600 per annum will be $21,600. Now, this 
rent is a valid claim against the United States. 


| Such claims have been paid. Last Congress such 


|| Federal Government. 


bear, with cheerfulness, their part of the public tax- || 


ation, direct and indirect. They asked only what 
other capitals, of other and lesser States, have re- | 
ceived. 


I have omitted no proper occasion when || 


I could urge their reer It was laidebefore the || 


Committee on the 


ost Office and Post Roads in || 


the Senate. That committee consisted of Senators || 


@ 


a claim of implied rent was passed by this House. 
It was House bill No. 789, ‘‘ to compensate the 
State of New Jersey for the use of court-rooms 
for the United States in the State House, at Tren- 
ton, in said State.’”’ Thus, this House recog- 
nized such an obligation, as if itwere adebt. A 
member of the last Congress urged me to present 
this claim for Ohio. I told him that I could not 
do it; Ohio never expected the rent. But Iwould 
use it as a strong and emphatic argument for the 
erection of a Government building at Columbus 
The cogency of such reasoning a he judged by 
the fair members of this House — It is eminently 
due to Columbus that it should be considered. 

7. Ohio has had but little attention from the 
She has had, during her 
whole history, but $600,000 expended for pub- 
lic buildings at the north and south parts of the 
State. Maine, Louisiana, South Carolina, Rhode 
Island, and other States, have had much larger 
appropriations, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions. This I could amply demonstrate. 

I think I have the right to demand of the Fed- 
eral Congress some attention to this claim for a 
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Federal structure. It is even such a case as com- 
pels attention,in atime when there isa thin Treas- 
ury and when great economy is studied. 


I can | 


demand it with more emphasis, when I exhibit | 


what Ohio pays in the form of taxation to this 
Federal Government. For this purpose, I clip 


the following from the volume of Mr. Mansfield, | 


the Ohio official statistician. He says: 


In 1857, 1 estimated the whole amount of taxes paid by 
the people of Ohio at $1 1,673,298. 
revenues collected by the General Government on imported 
eoods were about $50,000,000, of which at least one tenth 
were paid by the people of Onio. The amount and distri- 
bution of taxes paid in 1659 were: 
For State purposes, including tre interest on the public 
ee een ee $1,645,989 


CO Re OE 6 6 vveccvecce pence dsanssees 2,740,000 
For local purposes of all kinds, (exclusive of 

BCHOOLH) ..ccccccccscccccvcccccecsecessvece 5,669,011 
Paid to the General Government by custom- 

NOUSE GULICK. ...ccccccecccsecccsceveseseecs 


5,000,000 


$15,054,080 


Paid Oy Ohio ta 1650. ccccccosccccvcsccsces $ 

*'The amount is but little more than for 1857, but would 
have been greater had the United States Government re 
ecived the same amount from revenue duties. Assuming 
the basis of $845,000,000 of property, (the new appraise 
ment only appearing in L860,) the aggregate of taxes paid 
by the people of Ohio, in 1859, is one cighth percent. This 
is a high ratio, but is in no way dependent upon the State 
authorities. One third is levied by the United States Gov 
ernment, ina way notto be seen or felt, and nearly one 
hall ia raised by town and county authorities, for theirown 
local purposes.”’ 


In the year 1559, the | 


Ohio then pays, according to Mr. Mansfield, 


one tenth of the Federal expenses, If they amount 
to $60,000,000, Ohio pays $6,000,000. Ohio has 
not been backward in giving her means to her 
sister States for all public improvements. One 
third of al! her taxes go into your Federal Treas- 
ury. Wheredo they go? Forlight-houses, for 
the coast improvements, for Indians, for posta! 
service, for the Army and Navy, &c. Very little 
of it ts expended in or for Ohio. 

lask,as a matter of simple justice, that her 
capital receive this substantial consideration, and 
that it be decorated by a structure at once useful 
and beauuful. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


SPEECH OF DON. J. R. BARRET, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tur Llouse or Representatives, 
May 29, 1360. 


The House having under consideration the Pacific rail 
road bill— 


Mr. BARRET said: 

Mr. Speaker: After the exhibition we have 
had here of differences between northern and 
southern men i regard to the measure under con- 
sideration, I do hope that IT will be excused if I 
take up the subject in general, and attempt to 
show that the Pacific railroad is a work of such 
national importance that at rises far above mere 
sectional interests. [T hope I will be excused for 
discussing it generally, even after the proposition 
of the gentleman from New York, because of the 
expressions from gentlemen of the North and 
centiemen of the South, manifesting a disposition 
to view it as a sectional question. 

Sir, when our thirteen colonies in their infancy 


raised and ruled the storm of the Revolution, | 


and established our independence, our Govern- 
ment then embraced within its extenttwo hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred afd 
eighteen square miles of territory. The Appa- 
lachain chain of mountains at that time formed 
what was then supposed to be an insurmounta- 
ble barrier to western progress. Afterwards, when, 
by the increase of population and the acquisition 
of territory, we extended our limits to that won- 
derful stream; extending in its course from the ex- 
treme north to the extreme south of a whole con- 
tinent, it was thought that we had arrived at an 
extremity; and the great ‘* Father of Waters”’ 
was then considered the extreme limit of civili- 
zation and the uttermost bound for even the great 
West. 

But our march was sull onward, overleaping 
every obstacle. The acquisition of Louisiana 
was proposed. This Territory, immense in ex- 
tentand wonderful in fertility, was acquired over 
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the most obstinate opposition. At this early day, 
it was contended that our boundaries inciuded 
more territory than could be wisely governed or 
safely defended. The tide of prosperity still 
flowed on, and Territories were acquired and 
States made, and our progress was still! onward, 
with a latitude unrestrained by human laws, and 
with a longitude defying even the laws of nature. 
Sull westward the star of empire was borne, over 
high mountains and deep valleys, overleaping all 
obstacles, disregarding all barriers. And now 
the great West, so lately limited to the Missis- 
sippi valley, in its broad expanse has reached the 
golden plains of California, and is confined only 
by the resistless waves of the great ocean of 
waters. 
«No pent up Utica confines our powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours.”’ 

We have become an ocean-bound Republic, to 
be measured in its extent only by the rising of 
the sun and the going down of the same. This 
unparalleled progress, this vast extension of 
territory and rapid accession of States, have ren- 
dered the necessity absolute that some cohesive 
power or influence should be established which 
will unite more closely the newly extended limits 
and varied interests, and augment the resources, 
power, unity, and defenses of this magnificent 
Republic. 

If, when Louisiana was acquired, our safety 
was considered doubtful because of extended lim- 
its, in what condition are we now? Our frontier 
was then exposed to the Indian on the West. 
We have now the Indian in our midst, and a 
frontier of hundreds of miles on the Pacific coast 
exposed to all the nations of the earth. But be- 
sides, our fronticr men, the true representatives 
of American progress and of American spirit; 
the men who, by their enterprise, have, in spite 
of all dangers, hardships, and privations, in- 
creased and extended our usefulness—these peo- 
ple, our brethren, ask for more intimate associa- 
tion, forgreater facilities ofcommunication. Their 
accommodation is our only protection; and this 
facility of communication which they ask, whilst 
it affords them protection, brings safety to the 
whole nation; and in adding to their comfort, we 
increase our grandeur as @nation. The annihi- 
lation of time and space between the great Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Pacifie ocean can accom- 
plith all that they ask and all that we need. This 


can be effected only by means of steam and mag- 


netism—by the establishment of a railroad and 
telegraph. And the proposition that the General 
Government shall in some manner provide for the 
building of these two great lines is now before us 
We all remember that when, for the first time, 
arailroad to the Pacific was proposed, it was con- 
sidered a chimera of the imagination. Yet in 
1840, when Whitney proposed the extreme north- 
ern route, eighteen States of this Union passed 
resoluuions favoring the project; and if my recol- 
lection serves me, there were special committees 
of both the Senate and House who reported unan- 
imously in favor of that project. Since that time 
every political party has incorporated in their 
plattorm a resolution favoring a highway to the 
Pacific ocean; and there is hardly a member of 
this House, or of the Senate, who is not in a 
great measure committed to this great measure. 
lt has been considered in all sections, and by all 
parties, as simply a provision for the common 
detense and general welfare of the nation. Thus, 
as a peace measure and as a war measure it has 
been considered national, and therefore constitu- 
tional; a necessity, therefore expedient. If it be 
true that the separation of dense populations by 


| physical barriers may, from want of intercourse, 


generate local and provincial sentiments and in- 
terests, fixed prejudices, and even hostilities, then 
we should not hesitate for a moment in complying 
with the wishes of our western brethren. The 
inhabitants of the Pacific slope are an independ- 
ent and self-reliant people. They havea climate 
and a soil which are unsurpassed by any in the 
world, and they have wealth beyond computation. 
They have acommerce which is sought for by all 
nations. If left without proper protection, and 
unaccommodated with the facilities of communi- 
cation, thg time may come, and we know not at 
what moment, when that people may rise up in 
their own supremacy, assert their own independ- 
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ence, and provide for their own defense 
mote their own welfare. 

But, strange as it may seem, to this peace and 
war measure, recommended by all parties in all 
sections, there are many strenuous objections—,\._ 
jections to this route, objections to that route. o! 

| jections to any route, to the whole project. G le 
and talent have never contrived a scheme or oo 
gested a measure, however grand, however Usefol. 
to which there has not been found many oh;...’ 
tions. Many are always found ready and wil|ino 
to tell us what cannot and what ought -ot to | : 
| done. Unable to accomplish anything themselyes 
they are willing to predict failure on the part of 
| others. These patriots claim gr at credit for fore 
sightand sagacity upon the unsuccessful resy|; 
any undertaking, however commendable. 
Such has been the rapidity of our advancemeyy. 
so wonderful have been the productions of jn: 
ventive genius; in such quick succession haye 
projects been presented and improvements made 
| that the experience of the youngest man in th ; 
House will furnish him with many instances i 
| which old fogyism has rendered itself absolutely 
| ridiculous in its objections to schemes of progress 
Sut afew years ago, when the proposition to ren 
| a locomotive in England was made, it was ridj- 
| culed by thousands of the enlightened people of 
| that nation. It was thus referred to by the Lon. 
| don Quarterly Review: 
| ¢"I*he gross exaggeration as to the power of the locomo- 
| tive may delude for a time, but must end in the complete 
| mortification of those concerned. We should as soon ex 
| pect the people to allow themselves to be fired upon by 
Congreve’s rockets as to trust themselves to the merey of 
| a machine running cighteen or twenty miles an hour.” 
Mr. Wood, in his History of Railroads, says: 


** Nothing can do more harm to the adoption of railroads 
| than the promulgation of such nonsense as that we shall sec 
| locomotives traveling at the rate of twelve, sixteen, eigh 
| teen, and twenty miles an hour.” : 
| It was reserved for alearned member of Parlia- 
| ment to distinguish himself with an objection to 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad sti!l more 
| pomted. He said that he considered it very cer- 
| tain that the cars could not run more than three 
| and a half miles per hour, and could not, there- 
|| fore, come into competition with the canal. 
| When Mr. Clinton, of New York, proposed 
| the Erie canal he was laughed at on every baud. 
| In the spirit of derision the question was asked: 
| ** Where will the water come from to fill this 

great ditch?’’ The answer was given in the sam: 

spirit of derision: ** You need have no fears on 
that subject; the tears of the people will fill it.” 
|| When the Albany and Buffalo road was proposed, 
|| it was objected to as useless, inasmuch as it was 
to run side by side with the Erie canal a distance: 
| of five hundred and fifty miles; yet such has been 
| its success in freight and passengers that it has 
| been found necessary to construct another par- 
allel road, of greater length, from Dunkirk to New 
| York. 
| It was in July, 1830, that the Liverpool and 
| Manchester—the first railroad in England—was 
/opened. In 1826 the first railroad charter was 
| granted in the United States; and that was for 4 
| road from Quincy to tide-water. In 1827 the Bal- 
|| timoreand Ohio Railroad Company waschartered 
| In 1829 it was put in operation by horse power. 
Only about thirty years have elapsed, and, 1 
| spite of wise objectors, there are now in Europe, 
| the United States, Canada, India, and New Sout! 
| Wales, over fifty-two thousand one hundred and 
| thirty-six miles of railroad, costing $336,237)». 
If objections had obtained to projected improve 
ments, there would have been found now in Phi- 
adelphia a manengaged, as was Benjamin Frank- 
lin in 1743, advertising ‘‘a northern post to rw 
from Philadelphia to New York every fortnight 
ihe summer season.”’ . 
The utility of this road is admitted, | believe. 
There does not appear a man on the floor, reps 
senting any constituency, who does not admit the 
utility of this Pacific railroad. But there are some 
who, whilst they admit that this road will bind 
the country together, greatly increase our cob’ 
merce, facilitate our manufactures, develop 0"! 
agricultural interests,and generally promote s\ eam 
intercourse and general welfare, furnish defens 
and add power to the nation, pronounce the ua 
dertaking impracticable—an impossibility. +! 
| Grand Trunk line in Canada, of eleven hunire 
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aru ° 
ot ithas been built, and thrown open to our man- | 


‘ment. Bhen, shall a road in the United States | 
~-only eighteen hundred miles be considered im- 
soeeible? Who shall thus limit the spirit, enter- 
‘rise, industry, and power of our great people? 
Let our four hundred thousand mechanics speak. 
Is the building of eighteen hundred miles of rail- 
spad, over mountains, through mountains, under 
o untains, impossible? ** What has the mechanic | 
vot done? Has he not opened the secret cham- 
° - of the mighty deep, and extracted treasures, | 
and made the raging billows his highway, on 
which he rides asona tamed steed? Are not the | 

ments of fire and water chained to the crank, 
wnd, at the mechanic’s bidding, made to turn it? 
Has he not opened the bowels of the earth, and | 
made its products contribute to our wants? The 
forked lightning is his plaything, and he rides 
triumphant on the wings of the mighty wind,” | 
There is nothing impossible with the mechanic. 
tle who made the great universe was a mechanic; 
put L doubt not that if He should propose to make 
mother, in this advanced age there would be as 
many objectors as are now to be found to the 
building of the Pacific railroad. 

Sir, the pyramids of Egypt, the Chinese wall, 
and, here in our midst, the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, are living monuments of mechanical 
skill. As long as they endure, let no man, how- 
ever skeptical, however prudent, pronounce any 
work impossible. 

But it is also said, by way of objection, that the 


proposed road will run through an immense ex- |! 


tentof barren and unpopulated country destitute 
of timber and water. ‘The truth of this assertion | 
could only prove beyond dispute the absolute ne- 
cessity of this road. Whilst our present relations 
with the Pacific States exist, communication with 
hem is a necessity which cannot be restrained. 
Shall our people be compelled to traverse that vast 
revion of mountatns and deserts with their ox 
wagons, and to linger along a weary road for 
months without protection, without water, with- 
out fuel, subject to dangers, hardships, and pri- 
vations during the whole journey? Formidable 
may seem the mountains, with their rocky heights 
and fearful gorges; hopeless and desolate may 
seem those sandy and sterile plains, yet precious 
metals of inexhaustible wealth fringe and orna- 
ment those craggy ranges, and between those des- 
ers intervene large tracts of veritable soil, rich, 
and luxuriously fertile, equaling in extent whole 
States of this Union, and destined to afford hab- 
tation for millions of freemen. 
But itis said that a road.through this unpopu- 
lated country will fall into decay; that there will 
beno way travel; that a railroad cannot be prof- 
table unless it pass through a densely-populated 
country; that every dollar invested in this road 
wil be sunk, &e. It is true, the country is at , 
present unpopulated, but what will be the effect | 
of the application of steam and magnetism, as 
proposed by this bill? The adoption of the use 
of steam on the Mississippi river increased the 
population of what was then the West from 
‘wo million two hundred and seventeen thousand 
four hundred and sixty-three, in 1820, to ten mil- | 
lion people in 1850. Persons are too apt to base 
their conclusions upon the present existing state 
of things, and make no allowance for the com- | 
plete revolution which the very undertaking pro- 


poses 
} s. 


‘orrect estimates of the business of a projected 
rulroad. When the.Boston and Lowell railroad 
Was proposed, the commissioners, basing their 
‘aculations upon existing travel, thought the 
humber of passengers might probably be thirty- 
‘ven thousand four hundréd per annum. This 
‘timate was considered absurd. In ten years 
ter that time, four hundred thousand eight han- 
dred and eighty-six passengers per annum were 
Passing over this road; and in 1848 the annual 
oumber was five hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-four. The esti- 
_ for the Boston and Worcester road was 
‘Wenty-three thousand five hundred passengers 
“Tannum. In 1846 the number of passengers 
i four hundred and seventy thousand three 
‘undred and nineteen, and in 1848 it waseight hun- 
ae seven thousand one hundred and forty- 
‘ree. The travel of the Eastern railroad, which | 


railroad. 


So far, no one has been able to make || 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Barret. 
was estimated at one hundred and twenty-one 
thousand passengers perannum, has reached over 
one million. Actual results, up to 1845, seemed 
| to justify the calculation upon seventy-two thou- 
sand passengers per annum for the #itchburg 
Soon the number reached three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand and thirty-four; 
and in 1848 it reached seven hundred and forty- 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty-five. 
It cannot be said that ‘*a traveling propensity 
creates railroads; but railroads do certainly create 
a traveling propensity.’’ The rapidity, safety, 
and comfort, with which we move on a railroad, 
explain to some extent this great increase of travel; 
| but there is an actual increase of population, in- 
duced by railroad facilities, which has always 
exceeded all calculations. This increase of pop- 
ulation in the old States is very great, but in the 
new States it is beyond all computation. Travel 
a hundred miles by railroad in the State of Lli- 
nois, you will pass dozens of towns and villages. 
If, from the newness of the houses, your curi- 
osity should lead you to inquiry, you will be 
answered that this one is a yearling, another a 
two year old, and another a three year old, such 
is the suddenness with which these communities 
have sprung up onthe western railroads. ‘The im- 
mense depots and storage house’ at these various 
towns and stopping places, filled to overflowing 
with produce, will easily convince you that there 
is fertile land and industry in the vicinity to sup- 
port towns of almost any size. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if it be true that the land along 
the road now proposed is made up of rocky mount- 
ains and desert plains which cannot be subdued 
and populated or subjected to cultivation, then 
there is a greater necessity for the work, and the 
donation of such lands should be considered of 
no value whatever. But if, on the contrary, it be 
true, as has been stated by those who ought to 
know, that those land furnish pasturage which is 
unsurpassed, and that even the deserts, without 


duction of water into them vegetation springs up 
with a richness and luxuriousness almost un- 
equaled on the face of the earth, then I say that 
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+ much trouble, can be irrigated, and by the intro- | 


the building of this railroad will more than com- | 


pensate the Governmeéht, even if every dollar in- 
vested in the undertaking should be sunk. 


The Government ts the proprietor of a vast ex- 


tent of territory through which this road is to run. 
We who live among and upon railroads know the 
magical effect that such improvements have upon 
the value of real estate. Ve need only to take 
examples in the old States by way of illustration. 
During the fifteen years succeeding the construc- 
tion of the Erie canal the value of real estate in 
New York increased one hundred and forty-nine 
per cent.; during the ten years preceding, it had 
not advanced a dollar. 


It has been estimated that in consequence of 


the railroads converging at Boston, property in- | 


creased in value to the amount of $37,000,000. 
From 1841 to 1845, the real estate in Boston 
| increased in value to $74,253,800. The roads 
terminating there cost $30,244,926, thus leaving 
$44,008,874 clear gain, after paying for the roads. 
‘Take again, the State of South Carolina. The 
rise of real estate along the line of the Hamburg 
and Columbia railroad, was from fifty to five 
hundred, and even five thousand per cent. In 
| Mobile, in 1847, the value of real estate was esti- 
mated at $20,000,000. In 1849 it had fallen to 
$12,000,000. Yet, in one year after the projection 


|| of the Mobile road, real estate in that city rose 


in value some $5,000,000. ‘Take Virginia. Her 
internal improvement system was commenced in 
1838, and in every year since, the value of real 
| estate has increased more than in any period of 
nineteen or twenty years previously. 

If such has been the effect of railroads upon 
the value of real estate in the old States, where 
| there were other avenues of communication, what 


wagon road? That the Government, as the pro- 


must be the result of such improvements in a | 
territory where there is not even a well-defined | 


prietor of millions of acres of land along the route, | 


| would be greatly benefited by the construction of 

the road, no man can doubt, who has seen the 
| result of like works in either the new or old 
| States. We have an example directly in point. 
| The Government gave to the Illinois Central! Rail- 
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road Company two million five hundred thousand 
acres of land. (There are gentlemen here who can 
correct nie if Lam wrong.) The receipts for the 
alternate sections reserved by Governmentalready 
amount to over nine million dollars. 

But whatever may be the nature of the country 
through which this road may run, apart from all 
such considerations as the increase in the value 
of the Government lands, there are sufficient in- 
ducements to build this road, even if it should 
never be profitable, even if the whole appropria- 
tion asked for should be sunk. Heretofore com- 
meree has been fostered and protected, and na- 
tional defenses built, whenever necessity required, 
regardless of expense, and without any caleula- 
tion upon a profit. When millions upon millions 
have been expended by the Government tn the 
erection of light-houses, forts, arsenals, and other 
defenses, who has ever asked whether the invest- 
ment would likely prove a profitable one? Will 
it be said that the incalculable amount thus ex- 
pended by the Government has been sunle because 
these establishments have yielded no profit in dol- 
dars and cents. 

This bill proposes to make provision for the 
transportation of mails, troops, munitions of war, 
military and naval stores, by railroad, connect- 
ing the Atlantic with the Pacifie ocean. In other 
words, this bill proposes that a contract be made 
with certain responsible individuals, fora more cer- 
tain, safe, and speedy transportation of our mails, 
troops, munitions, &e.,and that, in order to facil- 
itate the building of this great national work, the 
Governmentshall advance as much as $60,000,000, 
to be returned to the Government in transport ser- 
vice. The proposition is a plain one; and any 
business man must see how, by this great meas- 
ure, our brethern on the Pacific slope can be pro- 
tected and accommodated, our nation furnished 
witha necessary defense ; our commerce promoted, 
and the most economical means provided for 
transportation of mails, munitions of war, &c. 

We are actually paying at this time $2,050,000 
per annum for the transportation of mails alone 
from the Atlantic and from Mississippi valley to 
the Pacific ocean. And itis estimated that the 
ordinary expenses of the Government at this time 
in the management of the Indians, Mormons, 
Pacific commerce, mails, &e., amount to more 
than eight million dollars per annum. At this 
rate, it will require but a few years of service for 
this railroad to return to the Government ever 
dollar advanced under the contract as stendined 
The expenses of a Mexican war, or of a Mormon 
expedition, need not enter into the calculation. 

But we find another inducement to this great 
national undertaking in the commerce of the East 
which will be placed at our command. ‘That 
commerce now amounts annually to about three 
hundred million dollars, and is destined, at no 
distant day, to amount to $500,000,000. The im- 
portance of this commerce is acknowledged by 
all. I shall not, therefore, dwell upon it. | know 
there are persons who do not believe that this 
road will in any manner affect the commerce of 
the East. In 1858, a distinguished member of the 
United States Senate said that he did not believe 
that ships would come from Asia, from China, 
from the Indies, and the isles of the oriental seas, 
and land at San Francisco, with their precious 
cargoes, to be sent across the continent by rail- 
road; that the difference in the freight would not 
justify it 

As between San Francisco and the Atlantic 
cities, this may be true. But to make the argu- 
ment of the Senator worth anything, we have to 
presume that all those precious cargoes will be 
destined for the Atlantic cities. We know that 


_ there are many great distributing points between 


San Francisco and the Atlantic. And should 
those precious cargoes be destined and carried to 
Soston or New York, it would only be for the 
purpose of distribution, and the extra cost of 
transportation westwardly again would amount 
to a considerable sum. But the importance, and 
even actual necessity of this Pacific railroad is so 
generally admitted that the only really practical 


| question is how and where it shall be built. 


Nothing short of the authority and assistance 
of a nation is equal to an undertaking so gigantic, 
To open a road eighteen hundred milesin length, 


| through a wild country, through Indian reserves, 
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is beyond the power of individuals. No private 
authoriuy could extinguish the utles of the ladi- 
ans; no private means could pay for the work. 
Where shall we locate this great highway is a 
question of greater importance, and of greater 
difficulty. iu fact,it is the only one which seems 
to give rise to debate at this time. | 
Many routes have been surve yé d and recom- 
mended, and ali ady a sectional difference has 
grown up between the North and South in regard 
to the one that shall be selects d. This is the best 
reason in the world why a central route should 
be selected. A national work, for the general 
welfare, should be built for the whole Union; it 
should be for the North, for the South, for the 
East, and for the West; it should be for a whole | 
nation, and not for a section—for the whole peo- 
ple, and not for a party. If by such a route it 
should happen that Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other great 
States are favored particularly by Heaven, not 
only im their climate and in their soil, but in 
the ir geographical positions—in theircentral posi- 
tions, it docs not become ‘Texas or Maine, Louts- 
iana or Massachusetts, to complain. ‘The very 
fact of a contention between North and South as 
to the location of this route shows clearly the 
necessity for its being central if possible. 


But, in my opinion, Congress should fix only | 
the termini, and leave the location of the route to || 


those who are invited to undertake the building | 
of the road. Surely, those having their money 
invested, and most interested in the work, could 
be safely trusted with the location. 

The idea of a Congress of the United States, | 
composed mostly of lawyers, farmers, and doc- 
tors, atlempting, at the national capital, thousands 
of miles from the field of operations, to locate a | 
route for a railroad eighteen hundred miles in 
length, through desert plaims and rocky mount- 
ains, is simply absurd, 

‘The course of a national highway, made by 
and for the North, South, East,and West, should 
be directed by the compass, the chain, and the 
level, and not by sectional politics. Lam opposed 
Lo congressional engineering and congressional 
steamboat building. 

But the other day a bill was passed by this 
Hiouse prescribing the materials out of which 
vessels propelled by steam should be built, and 
the manner in which they should be constructed, 
and their machinery adjusted. ‘The fact that the 
only two practical men in the House—one an en- 
gine builder all his life, and the other practically 
acquainted with ship-building in all its depart- 
ments—voted against the bill, is a striking com- 
mentary upon such legislauon, 

Mr. Speaker, | ask what member of this Con- 
gress is competent to locate the route of this great 
highway, even by actual survey and observauion, 
for hunself? The chairman of the committee—the 
distingished gentleman from lowa—is a practical 


engineer, and could select the proper route for this |} 
How, then, can we, | 
who are not surveyors, locate the route without | 
any survey atall? [tis true, that surveys North, | 


road by an actual survey. 


South, and central, have been made. As to each 
route, we have conflicting reports. Our object 
should be to select the shortest and most pracul- 


cal route, and one which would most generally | 
subserve the interests of the whole nation, and one | 


on which we could secure the accomplishment of 
the work. I, for one, have not the necessary in- 
formation or practical knowledge. I am there- 
fore unwilling lo aiemptany intermediate locauon. 
I believe the best interests of the country demand 
a central route; and, from the best lights that we 
have, that is the most practical; yet,in my humble 
judgment, this Congress should fix on the termini, 
and leave the locauon of the road between them 
to the compass, chain, and level. 

This subject has been referred to a select com- 
mittee composed of able Representatives trom all 
sections of the country. The fact that they have 
been unable to agree upon any one route, and 
have recommended to us as many as four, clear! 
demonstrates the position which I have assumed, 
that Congress, though it may be made up of the 
assembled wisdom of the nation, is not a proper 
engineer for the location of a railroad. 


‘he transfer of the subject from that committee, | 


who have given it special consideration, to the 
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Pacific Railroad—Mr. Barret. 


| whole House, for general discussion, cannot se- 


cure any wiser result, if location is to be made. 
| This bill of the majority of the committee, now 
before us, provides that the road shall commence 
| at LWo eastern points: one on the western bound- 
ary of Missouri, and the other on the western 
| boundary of Lowa; and that roads from these two | 
points chall connect within two hundred miles, 
and thence run by way of Salt Lake to the city 


of San Francisco on the Pacific coast. 1 


My amendment proposes to fix the two termini 
only, leaving the intermediate route of one grand | 
trunk railway to be located on the shortest and 
most practicable line. ‘The Mississippi valley is 
now connected with the Atlantic ocean. ‘This 
bill proposes to connect it with the Pacific ocean. 
In all the bills San Francisco is the western term- 
inus. It seems to be conceeded by all that the 
geographical position of San Francisco recom- 
mends it as the point on the Pacific coast at which 
this road should terminate. 
distineuished Senator from Llinois: 


** San Francisco being central, the system would not be 
complete until it should reach that point on the west. San 
Francisco is not only central, but the great commercial 
mart, the great concentrating point, the great entrepot for 
the commerce of the Pacific, not only in the present, but 
in the future.”’ 

' 


There is a point in the Mississippi valley just 
as clearly indicated as the terminus on the east. 
To find it, we have only to look at the geography 
of the country. [Here the Speaker’s hammer an- 
nounced that Mr. Barrer’s time was out. 
of **Go on!’’ **Go on!’*] I am aware, Mr. 
Speaker, that my time is exhausted; and although 
|| have detained the House much longer than I 
| intended, I sull hope that attention will be given 
me whilst [ attempt to point out the eastern term- 
inus of this road 


and the great lakes; on the east, by the Alleghany 
mountains; on the south, by the Gulf of Mexico; 
and on the west, by the Rocky Mountains. It 
contains one million two hundred thousand square 
mues,. 


more than one half of the population of the whole 


globe. It is accommodated by two great rivers, 


extending, with their tributaries, a distance of | 


twenty thousand miles, running from the north 
| to the south through eighteen degrees of latitude, 
and washing in their courses thirteen States five 
tumes larger in population than the original thir- 
teen colonies. Tis extent and importance of this 
great valley seems to be very littl understood 
|east of the Alleghanies. Missouri, the central 
State in the valley, may be considered a fair rep- 
resentative whereby to illustrate this great central 
| region of the Seonblie. 
can speak knowingly, as one of her Represent- 
atives) contains sixty-seven thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty square miles, forty-three million 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand two hun- 
dred acres of land. If populated as densely as 
Massachusetts, Missouri would contain ten mil- 
lion people. 

In this State there are between seventeen and 
eighteen million acres of mineral lands; and the 
mineral is as rich and as varied as is to be found 
in the world. The area of the mineral lands is 
larger than the States of Rhode Island, Connecti- 

cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Dela- 
| ware, put together. 

The area of the Hartz Mountains is only three 
hundred thousand acres, yet it contains yeast 
ulation of sixty thousand inhabitants. Erzge- 
| burgh, of Saxony, embraces one million five hun- 
dred thousand acres, and has a population of five 
hundred thousand. In Cornwall, in England, 
there are seven hundred and sixty-one thousand 
acres, with a population of three hundred thou- 
sand. Thus populated, even the mineral region 
of the State of Missouri would contain six million 
| people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this ne valley con- 
| stitutes a well-defined geographical division of the 
Union. It is the center; and it possesses more 
real wealth and greatness than any other portion 
'of the globe of the same extent. It embraces 

within its bounds the extreme North and the ex- 
| treme South. The products of the warmer differ 
|| from the products of the colder climate. The 


|| the currents of commerce between the nor} 


In the words of the | 


Cries | 


The Mississippi valley is | 
bounded on the north by the British possessions | 


If as densely populated as England, it is | 
capable of supporting five hundred million people, | 


That State (and of her I | 
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comfort of the inhabitants of each depends upon 
the productions of the other. The produ Aer 

the one will, therefore, seek a market in the oth, 
| and vice versa. The center must be the 


, Hace of 
meeting and exchange between them. : 


Hence 
in and 


the south of this great valley will be from the 


north and from the south to the center; 
| outward from the center to the north and to th, 

south. Such is the course of trade which has hex 
| fixed by the laws of nature for this valley. 

But again: if you will observe the map of 
country, you will discover that all the raj! 
of the East are converging to a common ec 
There is nota railroad system of any town, city 

| or State, considered complete, until it has a branct 
connecting with the Mississippi river; yea, coy 
necting with the center of the Mississippi yal 

The same physical geography, the same cur. 
rents of commerce, which have caused the trad, 
of the north and of the south of the valley 
meet at its center, and induced a convergenc 
all railroads from the East, must establish a com- 
mon point from which a divergence will be made 
towards the West. 

With all the roads thus converging and diyere. 
ing, this great center, the place of meeting and ex. 
|, change between the North and the South, must 

necessarily become an exchange place between 

the East and the West. 

We have, then, a point fixed by geographical 
position, by the course of trade, as the center of 
the Mississippi valley, as the center of commerce 
and of internal improvements for the North, for 
the South, for the East, and for the West, as the 
center of the Union; and that point is the city of 
St. Louis. 

3y the strength of natural position, she has 
already a population of one hundred and ninety 
thousand inhabitants, and her ** trade and com- 
merce consisteth of all nations.”’ 

If the central Pacific railruad would not be 

| complete until it should reach San Francisco, * the 

| great commercial mart, the great concentrating 
point, the great entrepot for the commerce of th 

|| Pacific,’’ surely it would not be well begun if it 

| did not commence at the great commercial mart, 
the great concentrating and distributing point of 
the Mississippi valley, the great central emporium 
of the nation. 

| But there are other considerations connected 
with this great enterprise, to which | beg leave wo 

| call attention. 

We are told that the power, magnitude, and 
resources of a nation, consist in four things— 
population, capital, communication, and natural 
productions or elements. We have the natural 
productions and elements; facilities of conmuni- 
cation alone can develop them; population and 
capital will follow theirdevelopment, as the natural 
result. 

Extended over our vast domain we have the raw 
material of value incalculable, and in abundance 
beyond measure. Communication will concen- 
trate it, and the hand of industry will appiy !‘\ 
our advantage. This raw material is moneys 
value; communication will convert it into avat- 
able active capital. Yes, we have all the elements 
of greatness, but we can be great only in their 
development. The wealth of England followed 
the development of her resources. From her 10 
sulated position, commerce was evidently her 
vocation. Possessing mines, she invited manu- 
factures. Hand in hand have her commerce and 
her manufactures progressed, until ‘* her sails are 
on every sea, her possessions encircle the g!0% 
and she has but to reach forth her hand to shak' 
every bearing tree, and draw into her lap the 
first, ripest, and richest fruits of every clime. 

The measure proposed and now under consi 
eration will develop our resources; will bind (- 
gether and protect our people; will increase 0! 
commerce, facilitate our manufactures, and add 
to the wealth and power of our common county: 
It 1s for the benefit of all, and can only be accom 
plished by the exertions of all. b 

‘] hen let sectional strife between the States su 
side into a united effort for national progress," 
tional defense, and national welfare, and we ™*) 
once more see them cemented into one _— 
friendly community; the same in interest, - 
same in sentiment, growing with each othet 
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_strengthening with each other’s strength, || 
ying in each other’s grandeur. 
smunity of interest and social intercourse 
ver to bind a people together than any 
rer ¢ onsutution orlegisiative enactment. Com- 
welfare is the great regulator, propeller, and 
of all governmental machinery; upon 
ods our Unign and our greatness as a na- 


i} 

| 
| return my sincere thanks to the House for the | 
kindness extended to me, in giving me audience | 
nd the limited time. | 
ae a | 

| 


“pss OF THE CALHOUN REVOLUTION : 
ONSTIPUTION CHANGED 
INALIZED BY 
COURT. 


THE | 
AND SLAVERY NA- 
ri THE USURPATIONS OF THE | 


SUPREME 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. ASHLEY, 
OF OHTO, 


Ix rune House or RepreseNntTATIVES, 
May 29, 1860. 
ve House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
sate of the Union— 

Vr. ASHLEY said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Respect for legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial authority is a peculiar charac- 
ot the constituency | have the honor to | 
resent. Indeed, respect for all constitutional 
rations, and for the laws passed in pursuance 

» Coustituuion, as well as for all authoritative 

ial decisions, May with propriety be said to 

ading trait in the character of the American 
Especially is this respect habitual with | 

reat be dy of the pe ople of the free States. 
Trained in the school of loyalty, taught to ven- 
teachings of the fathers, and guided in 
rdaly walk and in all their public and private 
with their fellow-man by the stern 
inples of that wise Christian morality which | 
New England at once the hope and | 
ry of our country, it could not be otherwise 
that the eitizens educated within her juris- 
on, and the States founded by her wisdom 
! enterprise, should be loyal to the Constitu- 
sand the Union. Asking for themselves noth- 
that they would not concede to the humblest, 
y make the community of interest identical, 
aid the loyalty of every inhabitant of the State a 

ne Ssily 

Chis grand consummation has been practically | 
achieved ineighteen States of the American Union. 
The system of government adopted by them, in 
idgment, is the best system known to man. 
lLis the best, because it rests upon labor, and is 
created and controlled by the free and untranmeled 
wilofthe laborer. Itis the best, because expe- 

e has demonstrated thatit isthe only found- 
ton upon which States and governments can / 
saiely and securely rest. In sucha government 
the laborers must not only be free, but they must | 
se cluzens; having rights which the government | 
| all classes of citizens are bound to respect and 
delend—the poorest and humblest inhabitant be- | 
ig equal, before the law, with the richest and 
st powerful; sharing in its burdens, enjoying 
protection, and feeling individually re sponsible 
its good or bad management. This theory is 
daily growing stronger and stronger among all 
vilized nations, and * the world is be ‘ginning to 
‘iderstand that injuring one class for the imme- 
te benefit of another, is ultimately i injurious to 
‘other; and that, to secure prosperity to a 
mmunity, all interests must be consulted.” 

s truly republican idea of consulting the in- | 
sts = obeying the wishes and wants of the | 

, Was recently acquiesced in, to an extent | 
lore ve enliven, by the leading Powers of Eu- 

» When they recognized the right of the peo- 
of the Roman States to declare, by ballot, 

a they desired separate governments, or a 

ted ltaly, with Victor Emanuel as their chief, 

state of society necessary to form such gov- | 
ments as we have in eighteen States of “this 

‘on,can only be secured wherean untrammeled 
“ssand free speech are guarantied, and public 

%ols and a free church 1s secured to every In- 

utin the Canmonwealth. These institu- 
us the free States have, to an extent unknown 

“uy government or people on earth; and to | 
“tM, More than to any other cause, are they in- | 


stie 





f it 


course 


made 
Ss made 
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|| former 
|| otherwise than loyal ciuuzens, or that they should 
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| debte d for their unsurpassed development, and 
for that prosperity and growth which have been 
| the wonder and admiration of world. It is 
| impossible that such a people, living under such 
| government as is secured by the laws and consti- 

tutions of the free States,” 
nationality may 


the 


, no matter 
have been, 


what their 


should be 


be otherwise than the firmest defenders of the 
| principles which lie at the foundation of these 
States, and the jealous guardians of that Consti- 
| tution and Union which our fathers ordained to 
| secure and perpetuate these blessings. 
t In fifteen States of the American Union, 
tically, the reverse of all this is true. The ex- 
| ceptions are only in a few of the border counties 
| of slave States, adjoining yr the free States, and in 
| three or four cities whose commercial intercourse 
| is extensive in the North. In all these fifteen 
slave States, a class is dominant which fills all the 
Offices, and controls the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the Gove rhment. 
The ‘y do not pretend to be loyal to the national 
I \Constitution, or obedient to the laws passed in 
yursuance thereof, but claim that their first and 
poe allegiance is due to their several State 
| governments and their institution of human sla- 
| very. They care nothing for the Union, except 
so far as it subserves their purposes of building 
| up and extending their peculiar institution, and 
perpetuating their own political power. They 
trample upon all treaties, compacts, and compro- 
mises, if they stand in their way to universal do- 
minion on this continent, and neither re spect nor 
obey any law or judicial decision that does not 
sustain their imperious demands for special legis- 
lation and protection. 
Trained in the disunion school of Calhoun, they 


prac- 


| the doctrines of that Christi nity which enjoins 
upon all, whether as individuals, communities, or 
States 
estas they would that others should do unto them. 


the constitutional guarantee for free speech and 
a free press is a mockery; free schools and an 
enlightened Christianity an impossibility. The 
laws to suppress the slave trade are openly disre- 
garded; and violenceand mob law reign supreme. 
The laborers upon whose toil these States exist 
are slaves; and have been declared not to be citi- 
zens, though born upon the soil, but simply per- 
sons with no moral, social, or natural rights, that 
the dominant race are bound to respect, if the mere 
ipse dixit of the Supreme Court is to be regarded 
as law. Their obedience and subjugation are se- 
cured by enactments and usages the most barbar- 
ous and tyrannical ever known toman. A reign 





the poor whites; and because of this submission, 
they are claimed as loyal friends of the institution 
of slavery. Sut their loyalty is, in fact,a humil- 
iating submission to the privileged class—a sub- 
mission as abject in most of these fifteen States 
| as is the submission of the most spirit-humbled 
slave. The guarantees of the national Constitu- 


who are not of this privileged class or their open 
allies; and to be an American citizen secures no 
protection from insult and outrage , unjust impris- 
onmentand terrible punishmen ts, and even death. 

So complete is this reign of terror that no man can 
print, orspeak, or preach, or pray, unless he doesit 
in the manner prescribed by this privileged class. 

These two forms of government and society are 
the antipodes of eac h other, and cannot coexist 
and peacefully endure. There must, of neces- 
sity, be serious conflicts and constant struggles 
for the ascendency; and eventually the one must 
give way to the othe ‘r. There is, then, an ‘ irre- 
pressible conflict,’’ as the distinguished Senator 
from New York has said, between the two forces 

or forms of government and society; and it will 


| continue until freedom or slavery shall have com- | 
plete dominion in every department of the Gov- | 


ernment. 

This privileged class, with 
political disciples, have had, with the exception 
of one or two short intervals, almost complete | 
possession of every department of the national 


reject not only the teachings of the fathers, but | 


Hence in all the slave States the constitutional | 
rights of an American citizen are not respected; | 


of terror secures the obedience and coéperation of 


tion, so far as they affect the individual rights of 
an American citizen, are denied alike to all men | 


Calhoun and his | 


the duty of doing unto the least and weak- || 


SIU Ak GLOBE. 


Success of the Calhoun Sianbibin - Mr. Ashley. 


| the 
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Government for the past twenty ye Taking 
udvantage of the well-known loyalty of th peo- 
ple of the free States to the Constitution and the 
Union, and their habitual respect for all laws and 
decisions of the oe tal department of the Federal 
and Stat rim , they have, by thre vatening 
t the Un and by appeals made in 
the sacred name of Democracy, secured the coép- 
eration and aid of thousands of patriotic citizens 
in the free States who are conscientiously opposed 
to the institution of slavery. They have thus 
been enabled to obtain and keep possession of 
every department of the Government, and so to 
shape its legislative, executive,and judicial action, 
as to foster, build up, and extend this monstrous 
wrong of human slavery, and make it a national, 
instead of a State and local institution, if the 
Dred Scott decision is to be taken and held, as 
the President and his party declare it is, the cor- 
a interpretation of the Constitution. 

« | propose, Mr. Chairman, to show the House 
and the country bow one department of the Gov- 
ernment has been taken possession of by this 
¥ ivileged class—I mean the supreme judiciary. 

propose to show that, while they have been 
preaching concessions and compromises to us, 
they have for years been secretly and cautiously 
at work to obtain complete control of this import- 
ant, as well as most dangerous, de partment of 
Federal Government. ‘That this department 
of the Government is dangerous, | think the his- 
tory of its usurpations since its organization will 
show. 

The opinions of some of the ablest men of the 
Revolution—many of whom opposed the organi- 
zation of this court with the powers granted to 
it, and predicted with singular foresight the dan- 
gers to which the rights of citizens and sovereign 
States would be exposed if it was established— 
have been more than realized. It had been well 
for the present and future of our country if the 
admonitions of those who opposed the organiza- 


irs. 


rove 


to di ssolve non, 


| tion of this department of the Government with 


| be heeded. 


its immense power had been regarded with more 
favor. lt were welleven now for our future peace if 
the warnings of Jefferson, Mason, Henr y> Frank- 
lin, Grayson, and other distinguished men, should 
But alas for freedom! their admoni- 
tions and warnings have not only been unheeded, 


| but the scheme of a sectional and privileged class, 
| aided by northern Representatives, has been aec- 


c omplishe d so far as securing complete control of 
this department of the Governme nt is conce rned; 


, and they now demand of the party, whose every 
| movement they imperiously dictate, a change in 


| ment. 


—a tribunal whose opinions are infallible, 


their action and tone towards this judicial depart- 
in compliance with thisdemand, we find the 
party to-day, which for years so vehemently de- 
nounced the usurpations of this court and opposed 
and disregarded its decisions, have come to regard 
it, if the declaration of their Presidents and Repre- 
sentatives and party conventions are to be cred- 
ited, as the most **august tribunai’’ in the world 
from 
whose judgment there 1s no appeal, and before 
whose decisions and political decrees citizens 
and parties, and even sovereign States, are re- 
quired to bow. On failure to acquiesce in this 
claim of prerogative, the Representatives of sov- 
ereign States are denounced on this floor by the 
leaders of this privileged class as traitors to the 
Government, and as perjurers, who have sworn 


to support a Constitution they intend to violate. 


And here let me ask what there is in this tri- 
bunal, composed as it is of but nine men, that 
should entitle it, as a political authority, to the 
veneration and unquestioned ebedience claimed 
for it by the present Administration party, any 
more than to the same number of Senators and 


| Representatives that might with ease be selected 


as gentlemen possessing at least equal, if not 


| superior, legal and natural abilities? Is there any 
| thing in the character of these judges, in their ser- 


vices to the country, in their learning or qualifica- 
tions as lawyers, that should entitle them to the 
appellation of an *‘ august tribunal ?’’ Is it nota 
fact, well known to every one, that so far from this 
court being composed ‘of men of superior abil- 
itie 8, Or the ablest lawyers in the country, a ma 
jority of them were partisans, and seleeted be 
cause of their partisanship when placed upon 
|| the bench? It is certainly a fact not unknown to 
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the House and the country, that men of better le- 
gal ablities, whose nomination had been submitted 
to the Senate for confirmation, have often been 
rejected, The Committee on the Judiciary, (a 
majority of which has been pro-slavery for the 
past twenty years,) to which said nominations 

are always referred, hawe, by some means un- 


7 , 
known tothe public, sueceeded in prevailing onthe 


acting President, whoever he may have been, to 
withdraw ob} 


tute others more acceptable for the purposes con- | 


tex plated by them, while some of the present 
parusans of this court were confirmed instead of 
whose names were thus withdrawn or re- 
Before L take my seat lL expect to show 
thata purpose was to be a complishye d by those 
who secured the rejection, on a direct vote for 
confirmation in the Senate, of men of spotless 
characters, of great learning, and cminent judicial 
abilities, or their defeat by the withdrawal of their 
names by the President, at the dictation of this 
class interest. Debate was sought to be avoided 
on this delicate point, that their ulterior purposes 
might thus remain undiscovered, even in the se- 
eret archives of the United States Senate. Sur, if 
the country could understand how a majority of 
these judges were placed upon the bi neh, and the 
achemes resorted to by this class interest to se- 
cure men to represent their views and 
would scorn their political decrees, 


tiose 


pect d. 


interests, 
thie peopl 
aid treat their usurpations as they deserve. 

Sir, f expect to show that no man whose nom- 


ination has for years been submitted to the Sen- | 


ate for confirmation as a judge of this court has 
been rejected for his wantof learning, or charac- 
acter as a citizen, or ability asa lawyer; but that 
they have been rej ected solely on the ground of 
their known or supposed unsoundness on the 
queshon Ol slave ry; every 

tertain liberal views on that quesuon being re- 
jected; and partisans, without the eminent abili- 


man 


ties or other requisil qualifi ‘ations for the be neh, 
have been nominated and confirmed in their stead, 
simply because they were euher supposed or 
known to be reliable on the question of sustain- 
ing the claims of the slave power in the judicial 
decisions. Suchis the extentto which this scheme 
has been carricd—and I regret to say, successfully 
carrk d—by the carelessness, o1 Incompe tency, or 
criminal complicity, of northern Senators, some 
of whom have had southern plantations well 
stocked with slaves, while claiming to representa 
tree people. I say but for the inditicrence or the 
inability of northern Senators to defend and guard 
the interests of those they were commissioned to 
represent, or their cruninal complicity, iis scheme 
never could have been accomplished as it has 
been; for it required the votes of northern Sena- 
to do it, and by their action or non-action this 
court, which in former years stood so high in the 
estimation of the American people, is now looked 
upon by the great body of citizens with distrust, 
and regarded by many of the best men of the 
nation as little else than a partisan political tri- 
bunal. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no pleasant task for an 
American Representative to declare on this floor, 
and to the country, as L now do, and as candor 
compels me to do, that | have lost all confidence 
in, and veneration for, this Supreme Court; and 


1 could wish that even before the expiration of 


the next presidential term | could see this Su- 
preme Court reorganized. I wish I could see all 
laws repealed creating inferior United States dis- 


trict courts, so that we might be able to get rid of 


the whole bateh of these United States judicial 
officials as summarily as the Republican party 
under Jeflerson got rid of the swarm of district 
judges created by what is familiarly known as 


the midnight judiciary act, passed on the night of 


3d of March, 1801. For while we cannot deprive 
these officials of their life tenures or titles by re- 
moval, itis an established principle in the national 


as well as State Governmenis— and the act under | 


Jefferson to which i have referred is one of the 
earliest precedents on record establishing the right 
of the power that created and prescribed the du- 


ties of these courts—to repeal the law, and thus | 


legislate these judges and clerks out of office by 


the power that breathed into them the breath of 


hfe. After a full investigation of this subject, I 
believe the only practical way, without a change 


tionable nominations, and substi- | 


”- 


known to en- 


in the Constitution, to reform the gross abuses, | 
not only of the Supreme Court, but of the Uni- 
tel States district courts, is: first, to reorganize | 
the Supreme Court, and either create additional 
judges, or redistrict the cireuits in such a manner | 
as to equalize the business, and require the judges | 
to be residents of the districts for which they were | 
respectively appointed, or in which, by law, they | 


. 1] 
are required to attend courts; and, second, to re- 


peal the laws creating district courts and defining 
their jurisdiction and duties; thus legislating your 


be carefully organized, and the judges be clothed | 


with just as little power and as limited a jurisdic- || 


tion as possible. 

the wants of the country only a basis for creating 
| districts; and notcreate districts and offices for 
broken down politicians, as has been done to an 
extent that would astoiish the country could it 
be known. As an evidence of this fact, look at 
the State of Florida: with less than half the pop- 
ulation of my congressional district, she has two 
United States district courts, and, of course, two 


on to the end of the list. Sir, unless a man has 
carefully examined this subject he cannot con- 
ceive, and even after an examination will be re- 


luctant to come to the conclusion to which I con- | 
fess | have, to wit, that this Supreme Court is, as | 
Jefferson declared it to be, “a subtile corps of || 
sappers and miners, constantly working under || 


ground to undermine the foundation of our con- 
tederated fabric.”’ 


a general aud special Government toa general and 
supreme one alone.” I feel confident that if these 
usurpations of this court be not speedily checked, 


the rights of the States and the liberties of the || 


We should make business and || 


it 
\| 
|| 
1 


| 


judges; Tennessee, three; Missouri, two; and so | 
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| a maxim for its support. Least of all can it be 
of a Government professing to be founded upon 
| compact. ‘The pretense of an absolute, irresistib|«. , 
power, existing in every Government somewhere 
patible with the first principles of natural righ,” 


one of the wisest and best statesmen who «, 
| the days of Washington have adorned and dic 
fied the presidential office, are well worthy of: : 
| serious consideration of the people at this im, 
| ant crisis in the history of our country: whe 
i } || great party, who for years have had posses 
Judge Kanes, Magraths, and Joneses, out of office. || 5 E 
If new district courts are indispensable, let them || 
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Predicated 
an or 
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+13 inex m 


Sir, these well-considered reflections, made by 


f the 
Ort. 
ha 


lor 
Sion 


of the Government, have declared through th, ir 
present Chief Executive that there is a power -. 
the Government to which every department nlie 
yield, and to whose opinions the people of all 
political parties must give implicit obedience. 

Phis anti-Democratic doctrine was broadly an- 
nounced by Mr. Buchanan in that most remark. 
able passage in his late annual message to C 
gress, in which he said: - 

* I cordially congratulate you upon the final sett!ement 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, of the question 
of slavery in the ‘Territories,’ &e. 

And strange to say, this dangerous anti-Ri pub- 
lican, anti-Democratic doctrine, receives the sup- 
port of the great body of Representatives on th 
floor claiming to be Democrats. 

Me. Chairman, the efforts of Mr. Calhoun to 
enlist all the southern States in his disunion moye- 
ment of 1832, under color of opposition to the 
tariff act of 1828, having failed, and the scheme 
exposed and effectually crushed out by the bold- 


n 
On- 


ils 


ness and decision of General Jackson, and this 


‘*They are construing our || 


Constitution,’ he added, * from a coérdination of | 


people will be endangered; and the danger is the | 


more imminent, from the fact thata class interest 
have secured the absolute control of this court; 
and having secured it, now demand that the party 


which they also control shall proclaim, through || 
their Presidents and party conventions and party || 
press, the doctrine that the political decisions ofa || 


| majority of these nine men are infallible and bind- 
ing upon the party, without the benefit of an ap- 
peal to the people. 
is presented to the world of a once great party, 
which cherished and defended the rights of the 


| 


‘The extraordinary spectacle || : 1 
| upon which this mepeeet was given, was the al- 

|| 

| 


masses, having been taken possession of by an || % i i , 
| tion of the United States recognized property in 


oligarchy, and the doctrine proclaimed that there 
must be an uncontrolled absolute power in the 
Government somewhere, from which there can 
be no appeal; and that power they claim to-day 


stitute this Supreme Court. 

Sir, the Republican theory is, that the Govern- 
ment is not the master, but the servant. Every 
department was created by the people, not for the 
benefit of any class interest, but for the safety 
and happiness of the whole, and every depart- 
ment is subordinate to their will. Government 
is but a means to an end, and whenever it ceases 
to answer the purposes for which it was created, 
the people can alter or abolish it. 

Sir, neither the executive, nor judicial, nor law- 
making power is supreme. The Constitution is 
above them; and the people, who made the Con- 


stitution, and vested temporarily the authority of 


enacting, executing, and adjudicating the laws, 
are above and superior to all, 
power, therefore, claimed for the Supreme Court 
by the Administration party, must be resisted, 
| because there cannot with safety be any depart- 
ment of a republican Government from which an 
appeal to the people cannot be taken. If there is 
anabsolute power inany Government that is above 
and superior to the people, it is a despotism. In 
an oration delivered by John Quincy Adams, 
July 4, 1831, and cited by Judge Story in a note 
to section 208 of his Commentaries, he says, in 
referring to this subject: 


“It is not true, that there must reside in all Governments 
an absolute, uncontrollable, irresistible, and despotic pow- 
er; nor is such power in any manner essential to sover- 


eignty. Uncontrollable power exists in no Government on 
| earth. The sternest despotisms in any region, and in every 


|, age of the world, are and have been under perpetual con- 
|| trol. Unlimited power belongs not to man ; and rotten will 


This absolute | 


| 


must be vested, not in Congress, or in the States, | 
or in the people, but in the nine men who con- | 





desperate faction and their leader excluded from 
the Democratic party during the Administration 
of that old hero, other expedients were resorted 
to by Mr. Calhoun to secure the accomplishment 
of hischerished purpose, namely, either a dissolu- 
tion of the Union and the organization of a sovth- 
ern slaveholding confederacy, or the recogn 
by the present Government of his theory, that 
slavery 1s recognized by the Constitution, and 
that Congress had no power to abolish or exclude 
it from the Territories, or the District of Colum- 
bia. After the election of Van Buren to the Pres- 
idency, Mr. Calhoun and his followers were again 
received into a kind of quasi fellowship with the 
Democratic party and supported the leading meas- 
ures of that Administration. The express ground 


| 





leged fact that Mr. Van Buren was disposed to 
favor Mr. Calhoun’s theory that the Constitu- 


man. Whether such were Mr. Van Buren’s views, 
or not, am unable tosay; but certain it is, that he 
edged himself in his inaugural address, unasked 
»y the Democratic party, to veto any law which 
Congress might pass abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia; and before he had been one 
year in the presidential office he acquired, for the 
first time in the history of the Government, the 
unenviable appellation of a ** northern man with 
southern principles. ”’ 

Failing, however, to secure the open indorse- 
ment by the Democratic party of that day of the 
favorite theory of the slave power, Mr. Calhoua 
Mit upon the pian of getiing possession of the 


| Supreme Court, because it is a power the fur- 


thest removed from the people, is held in great 
esteem by them, and such acts of aggression a 
Mr. Calhoun contemplated, if committed by the 
Supreme Court, he at would be so quietly 
done as to excite no alarm and pass almost wi- 
noticed, 

In this scheme, as the history of the country 
will show, Mr. Calhoun was successful. 

Let us look at this point for a few moments. 

The Supreme Court was organized by an act ot 
Congress passed on the 24th of September, Li), 
by which act the court was made to consist of one 
chief justice and five associates. — a 

By act of April 29, 1802, districts, (each Site 
being then called a district,) were formed 0 
circuits, as follows: 


“The districts of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, shall constitute the first circuit. : 
«The districts of Connecticut, New York, and Vermont, 
shall constitute the second circuit. — 
“The districts of New Jersey and Pennsylvania s)* 
constitute the third circuit. — 
sane districts of Maryland and™Delaware shall consti 
tute The fourth circuit. _— 
“The districts of Virginfa and North Carolina sis!! « 


\| be the foundation of every Governmentieaning upon such || stitute the fifth circuit. 
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rhe districts of South Carolina and Georgia shall con 
the sixth cire ult. 

It wil | 

1 South each three judges and three circuits. 

Dy the act of February 24, 1807, the Supreme 

ae y ras made to consist of seven judges 
h circuit comprised the States of Ten- 

" KK ntuc ky ’ and Ohio. 

Ry act 3d of Marc h, 1837, two additional 

. id Saal circuits were created, and the 


oO 


nd Tennessee, and the seventh circuit made 
st of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, 
Michigan. In this act it was declared that 
districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 

iri, 8 all form, and be c alled, the eighth circuit;’ 
ithe districts of Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
' it Arkansas, shall form, and be called, the 

h circuit.” 

vy the creation of the eighth and ninth circuits, 
. South, with less than half the population, and 
more than one fourth of the business in the 
sypreme Court, obtained a majority of the judges. 
organ ization of the eighth and ninth 
yits, the free States of Lowa, Wisconsin, Cali- 
‘a, Minne sota,and Oregon, have beenadmitted 
the Union; and although these States contain 
pulation,and have an amount of judicial busi- 
$8 “equal at least to one third of those of the 
fifteen slave States, they have not been 
dinto or attached to judicial circuits, and 
ye no representative on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court. The reason for refusing or neglect- 


«to ae these States upon an equal footing 








suuce the 


the new southwestern States, whose popula- 


‘far less, will be manife st, I trust, before 
I get aah, 
When Mr. Tyler, by the death of General 
jarrison, became President, and betrayed the 
ty which elected him, by throwing himself 


arms of the disunion wing of the Demo- | 


party, and placing Mr. Calhoun in the 

of Secretary of State, for the purpose of 

iring Te Xas, a point was gained by this fac- 

: they have not only never lost, but hav- 

secur oa the control of the succeeding Admin- 

m of Mr. Polk, they have advanced with 

| stride ’s from a small and once powerless mi- 
rity, as they 


cckson treate ‘d them, until they have for years 


; and | 


. 
|| George 


were when treated as General | 


letely controlled the Democratic organiza- | 


an id changed its fundamental principles. 


For the first time in the history of the Govern- 
at,under Mr. TyJer’s administration, the opin- | 


, 
ion of slavery were made a test of their 


tion to that exalted position. No man who 
was known to entertain views hostile to the in- 


f men selected for the Supreme Court on | 


stand political opinions of the privileged class | 


resented by Mr. Calhoun could be nominated, 
-if nominated, confirmed to a scat on 
uch of the Supreme Court. 


sent judges—Justice Daniel,* of Virginia, and 


Nelson, of New York—were sele ected by | 


Tyle ‘ry with the approval of Mr . Calhoun, be- 
‘of their reputed fidelity to this class interest. 

‘ving secured, by accident, the executive branch 
the ore nt, their next step was to obtain 
cep control of the Senate c ommittees, espe- 
y the Judiciary Committee, to whom all nom- 
tons for the Supreme Court are referred; and, 
result of this policy} the Judiciary Commit- 
for the last twenty years has been completely 
: hands of this faction. 

‘s were members of the Judiciary Committee 
‘time of which I am speaking: Ashley of 
‘ansas, chairman; Breese of [llinois, Berrien 
— orgia, Westcott of Florida, and Webster 
Hassachusetts. They recommended the con- 
ton of Robert C. Grier, of Philadelphia, 
‘he rejection or withdrawal, by the President, 
tof each of the following names, at least of 


1 me ; as John M. Read, Edward Key, and 
aan Vv, 


verally nominated and rejected or with- | 


because of their known opposition to sla- || 


yya and the ir belief that Congress had the power, | 


e Constitution, and that it was their duty 


g Mr. Fillmore’s administration the Ju- | 


* Since deceased. 


the | 
And two of the | 


The following Sen- | 


Woodward, of Pennsylvania, who | 


‘|| dici lary C ommitte e recomme nde d the re 1 ction or 


he noticed that this law gave the North ! 


: : <onw | of the 
et of Ohio detached from the circuit of Ken- || 


= 





| the inauguration of Mr. 


| order,as must be apparent to every one, 
ishand prohibit slavery in all national Ter- || 


postpone ment or withdrawal of the nomination 
of E. A. Bradford, of Louisiana, one of the most 
distinguished law yers of that State, and also the 
indefinite postponeme ntof the nomination of Wil 

liam C. Micou of the same State, on the same Pv 
the nomination was sent to the Senate. Mr. Micou 
was at that ime a law partner of Senator Bensa- 
min, of Louisiana, and : 


distinguished member 
bar. 


This was ‘Gann of a man sum- 
j These nominations were made by Mr. 
Fillmore, as was also the nomination of Hon. 
E. Badger, of North Carolina, whos: 
confirmation was refused and the consideration of 
it postponed on the recommendation of this com- 
mittee by a test vote of 26 to =, $1 imply beca 

he believed, with Henr y Clay, that Congress had 
the power to exclude slavery from the Territories. 
So close was this vote, that the slave interest were 
compe lled to telegraph to Alabama for Senator 
Firzpatrick to come on and aid in his defeat by 
postponing the consider 


marily. 


— of the subject until 
Yyerce, who at that time 
was elected. After vi Pierce came into office 
he submitted the name of 
Alabama, and he was confirmed. This committee 
were Butler of South Carolina, chairman; Downs 

\of Louisiana, Bradbury of Maine, Geyer of Mis- 

dl and Badger of North Carolina. It will 
ye Observed that on this important committee but 

ome member was from the free States, and hea 

tsupporter of the Administration. 
aos many of the best and most distinguished 
men have been rejected during the past twenty 


John A. Campbell, of | 


years, after having been nominated for seats on | 


the supreme bench, the public have no means of 
determining, as the official action of the Senate is 
locked up in its secret archives, into which the 
people are never permitted to look by the leaders 
of the Democracy, for fear of being called to an 
account for their base betrayal of the interests and 
wishes of their constituents. Many things have 
been said and done in the secret sessions of the 
United States Senate, which, if made public at the 
time, would have consigned the utterer to the 
shades of private life, and the party toa hopeless 
minority. This practice of holding secret sessions 
of the Senate is a feature in our system of govern- 
ment for which I have no partiality, and for which 
there is, inmy judgment, no justification, except, 

perhaps, when the country is engaged ina foreign 
war, or discussing the proposed ratification of a 
treaty. No business touc hing or affecting the in- 
terest of the country at home should be done in 
secret, and kept from the people. The following 
are some ofthe names which Il remember, although 
there are doubtless more, of the persons who have 
been nominated for places on the supreme bench, 
and either rejected or their names withdrawn: 

John C. Spencer, of N 


worth, for many years 
New York; 


} chancellor of the State of 
Edward Key, George W. Woodward, 


and John M. Read, of Be snnsylvi ania; E. A. Brad- | 


fordand William C. Micou, of Louisiana; George 
E. Badger, of North Carolina, and others w hose 
names s I cannot now recall. 


* And in the places of such distinguished jurists || 


and most worthy and learned citizens, we 
to-day, as the re ‘sult and success of the 


have 
Calhoun 


re Nelson of New York, Grierof Penn- | 


sylvania, Daniel 


of Vir- 


Campbell of Alabama, 


ginia, and Cliflord of Maine; some of whom cer- 


tainly would never have been thought of for a 
seat on the supreme bench, but for their loyalty 
and devotion to the interest and wishes of the 
slave power. To the political opinions of a court 
thus constituted, the people of the United States 


| are called upon by the President and the so-called 


Democratic party to bow in submission; and are 


denounced as traitors to the Constitution and the 


Union, unless they yield up their political views 
and embrace those of a m: yority of this pac ked 
and irresponsible tribunal. 

If the neglect to organize the five free States I 
have named into circuits, and give them repre- 
sentatives on the bench, and the unfair manner in 
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Yew York; Reuben Wal- |! 


which the present nine circuits are constituted, In | 


to secure | 


a majority of the Supreme Court judge s to the | 
South, is not, of itself, sufficient to satisfy any im- 


partial mind of the covert designs of those w ho 
control and dictate the policy of the Democratic 
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party, a glance at the population of one or two of 
the letie ial circuits, and the business before the 
court t., will satisfy the most ske ptic al that this ine- 
quality is notthe result of mere accident, but of a 
delibe berate,well-laid, persistently-puraued scheme. 

Take the population of the ninth circuit, com- 
posed of the Statesof Arkansas and Mississippi, 
and compare it with the seventh, Judge McLean's 
circuit, which comprises the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Iinois, and Michigan. The ninth circuit, 
Justice Daniel’s, contains little, if any, over half 
a million of white inhabitants: while Justice Me- 
Lit over six million. The second 
cireuit, Justice Nelson’s, composed of the States 

f New York, Connecticut, and Vermont, con- 
tains over five million freemen, while the fifth cir- 
cuit, Justice Campbell’s, composed of the States 
of Louisiana and Alabama, has but littl over a 
million white inhabitants. 

But, if the ine qui ality of population is great in 
these circuits, the ine qui ality of labor and business 
dispose ‘dof by each of the judges of these circuits 
is far greater. I have taken the trouble, since I 
have had the honor of a seat here, to examine 


an’s contains 


into this matter, and have obtained the following 
accurate statement of the business of the five 


southern circuits, and the circuit of Judge Mc- 
Lean, from the Ist of January, 1856, to the Ist of 
January, 1857, to which I invite the special at- 
tention of the House, as demonstrating more 
forcibly than any argument of mine, the deliber- 
ate purpose of the re presentatives of the so-called 
Democratic party to secure to this southern priv- 
ileged class, who are but a small minority of the 
people, the absolute control of this important and 
dangerous department of the Government. 

This statement will show the number of eases 
on the docket, in five of the southern circuits, also 
Judge McLean’s circuit, on the Ist of January, 
1856, and the number added during the year 1856, 
the number tried and disposed of that year, and 
the number remaining undisposed of, January 1, 
1857. 


| 





». 
| 
the 
| 
57 | 


No. cases on the | 
1, 1856 
during 
56. 
undis- || 


ar 18 


Circults. 


y 
remaining 


ket Jan. 


added 





posed of Jan. 1, 1 


Whole 
do 
No. 


For the fourth circuit, com- | 
posed of the States of Dela- | 
ware, Maryland, and Vir- | 
ginia, Chiet Justice ‘Taney | 
presiding, the returns show | 

For the fiith cireuit, composed | | 
of the States of Louisiana | 

and Alabama, Judge Camp- | | 

! 
j 


| No. disposed of in 1856. 








444 | 





bell presiding, the returns 
WONT wabrerncogvaccnce cies 

For the sixth circuit, com | 
posed of the States ot Geor | 
gia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina, Judge 
Wayne presiding, the re | 
turns show 133 | 

For the eighth circuit, com- | 

posed of the States of Mis | 
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souri, Tennessee, and Ken 
tucky, Judge Catron pre 
siding, the returns show... | 
For the ninth cireuit, com- | 
posed of the States of Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi, Judge 
Danicl presiding, 
turns show 


316 | 


| 


333 | 





the re- 
170 


1,423 | 











Total for five southern circuits,| 1,576 


For the seventh (Judge Mc- | } 
Lean’s) circuit, composed | 
of the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Ulinois, and Mich | 
igan, the returns show more | } 
business than all the five | } 
southern circuits........ 2 1,481 | 2,037 1,782 








1,736 
s 


It will be seen by this statement that Seten 
McLean has more business in his single circuit 
than all the five southern judges in their five 
southern circuits; that the number of cases dock- 
eted in the course of the year was greater; the 
number disposed of greater; and the number re- 
maining undisposed of onthe Istof January, 1857, 
was greater. 
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W hat justifies apology, can the 


tion, excuse, o1 


members of the Demme party in the North 
vive for this shameful neglect or betrayal of the 
interest of their constituent 

Let any impartial man look over this table and 
answer the question, how ought these circuits 
to be con ted?’? and he will answer you, “in 


amount of business done by 
* If this just 
principh should be adopted, as it ought to be, and 
will some day be adopted, and the average busi- 
ne of the present five southern circuits should 
titute the basis for creating new judicial 
circuits and judges of the Supreme Court, the 
North would be entitled to at least fourteen or fif- 
teen more circuits and judges, without including 
the States of Lowa, Wisconsin, California, Min- 
m, Which Lhave not included in 


the avove caiculation, 


pre por mn to the 


each judge of the several circuits. 


con 


nesota, and Oreg 


Why is it that this inequality is permitted to 
conunue? Why is it that the Representatives of 
the so-called Democratic party from the North 


have not long ago moved to equalize this depart- 
mentof the Government, and obtain for their con- 
BSlilucntis a re preset niation on the bene h equal to 
their numbers, business, and wealth? 

Tro say that all this is the result of accident, 
and the une xpeeted increase of population in the 
North, is a mockery. I tell you, as all reflecting 
and observing men whoare not partisans will tell 
you, that it is but one of the many schemes to 
which the Democratic party, since its surrender 
to the Calhoun faction, has lent the use of its 
great name and iofluence to establish and make 
permanentand universal the institution of human 
slavery in all the States and Territories of this 
Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, the time was, and that, too, 
within the memory of many members on this 
floor, when slavery was regarded and admitted 
by the great majority of the American people, by 
men of all parties, and all religious creeds, to be 
a moral, social, and political evil, from which it 
was the duty of the States to free themsclves as 
speedily as possible, and for whose existence and 
continuance the national Government should in 
no way be held responsible before the world. 
Now all this ischanged; and a great party to-day, 
through its Representatives in this Hall, with here 
and there an exception, claim that slavery 1s a 
moral, a Christian, and desirable political insti- 
tution, established by the Great Supreme for the 
happiness alike of the white and black races. And 
not only this, but they claim that the national 
Constitution, which our fathers declared they or- 
dained to secure the blessings of liberty, carries, 
sustains, and protects, of its own force, the right 
of the master to the person and service of his slave 
on every foot of soil, and wherever floats the na- 
tional: nsign, save only in sovereign States where, 
by positive « nactments, its cxXistence 1s prohib- | 
ited: in other words, that slavery is a natural, 
legal, and universal relauon, and freedom unnat- 
ural, exceptional, and local, and only made ex- 
eceptional by the exereise of the arbitrary will of 
the electors of sovereign States, expressed in the 
form of positive legislative inhibition. Even this 
pretended right, unsustained as it was by any re- 
spectable number of men from the organization 
of the Government until the birth of the Calhoun 
party, in 1844, has become the cardinal point in 
the Democratic creed. 

This desperate faction was unfortunately recog- 
nized and negotiated with at that time, and its 
leaders succeeded in making a secret treaty with 
the recognized chief of the Democratic party, from 
the bad effects of which the party never recovered. 
Since that time this mere faction—a clique that 
twenty years ago could be easily caemiaian 
been constantly gaining in power and strength, | 
until at last they have been able to force from the 
party an authoritative recognition of their doc- 
trines. They have bapt®ed them in the name of 
Democracy ; and from this time forward not only 
are the living principles of the old Democratic | 


party to be abandoned, but the doctrine is to be |! 


maintained that the Dred Scott decision is the true 
interpretation of the Constitution; that the logical 
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the special mouthpiece of the President, in speak- 
ing of this ct, said: 

** The Constitution declares that ‘ the citizens of cach State 
be entitled to all t privileges and immunities of citi 
zens in the several States.’ Every citizen of one State 

ming into another State bas, therefore, a right to the pro 
tection of his person, and that property which is recognized 
as such by the Constitution of the United States, any law 
of a Suite to the contrary notwithstanding. So far from 
any State having a right to deprive him of this property, it 
is its bounden duty to protect him in its possession. 

‘* If these views are correct—and we believe it would be 
difficult to invalidate them—it follows that all State laws, 
Whether organie or otherwise, which prohibit a citizen of 
one State trom settling in another, and bringing his slave 
property with him, and most especially declaring it for- 
feited, are direct violations of the original intention of a 
Government which, as before. stated, is the protection of 
person and property, and of the Constitution of the United 
States, which recognizes property in slaves, and declares 
that ‘the citizens of each State shal! be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States,’ 
among the most essential of which is the protection of per 
son and property.”’ 

And, in my judgment, this will be the next ag- 
gressive step made by the present Administration 
party upon the free people of this country. Yes, 
sir; 1 firmly believe that we are to have a second 
Dred Scott decision by the present Supreme Court, 
which will fully sustain this monstrous claim now 
openly set up by many of the leaders of this Cal- 
houn party, provided, always, that they are suc- 
cessful in the coming presidential election; and the 
arene Court can thereby have the assurance it 
had when Mr. Buchanan was elected, that its de- 
crees will be enforced by the strong arm of the 
executive department of the Government, with 
the Army and Navy and purse of the nation at its 
command. I infer this both from the manner in 
which the members ofthis court have been selected, 
and from the history of the first Dred Scott case. 
The Lemmon case, as it is familiarly called, but 
which I designate the second Dred Scott case, has 
been, as gentlemen are aware, carried up on ap- 

; : c vee 
peal by the authorities of the State of Virginia 
from the supreme court of the State of New York 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
presents a case exactly in point; and I doubt not 
is prosecuted by Virginia for no other purpose 
than to obtain another political decision from this 
court to sustain their pro-slavery interpretation of 
the Constitution. Ifthisis not the case, why is the 
decision of the New York court to be carried up for 


Subyje 


- 
shau 


revision, as the State of Virginia did not own the | 
slave liberated by Judge Payne; and Mr. Lem- | 


mon, I believe, was paid the full value of these 
slaves by the cotton merchants of New York soon 
after their liberation ? 

There can be but one motive for the action of 
Virginia in the premises; and that is, to secure 


another pro-slavery opinion from the Supreme | 


Court sustaining their interpretation of the Con- 


stitution—an interpretation which even Mr. Cal- | 


| houn never openly claimed, but which his dis- 


ciples, emboldened by their success, now claim | 


to be the true one—namely: that slaveholders 
have the right, under the Constitution of the Uni- 


| ted States, to go, not only into all the organized 


Territories, but into any or all of the sovereign 
States, with their slaves, and there have them 
protected by the national Government in defiance 
of the local laws of the State. It is my solemn, 


| deliberate conviction, that this clearly unconsti- 


tutional claim will be sustained by the Supreme 
Court if a President is elected this year by the 
pro-slavery party of the country. And let me 
ask gentlemen if such a decision 1s any more un- 
likely to happen than the first Dred Scott decis- 
ion? And does it not necessarily follow, if the 
Dred Scott decision is correct, that the decision 
of the supreme court of the State of New York, 
in the Lemmon case, is wrong? 
Letus look at this pointa moment. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bills contained the germ from which 


| both these pro-slavery questions were dug up. 


result of that decision prevents the people of a || 


sovereign State from excluding slavery. 


Un the 17th of November, 1857, the Washing- || 
ton Union, the organ of the Administration and || was inserted in said-acts; and their distinguished 


Both bills declared— 

‘That it is the true intent and meaning of this act notto 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof pertectly free 
to form and regulate their own domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.’’ 

At the time the Kansas-Nebraska bills were 
under discussion, no person was able to discover 
why the clause ‘* not to legislate slavery into any 
Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom,”’ 
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author from that day to this has never en}jeh, 
the country on this point, although frray, 
and urgently pressed todo so. The eo, i 
line of this extraordinary section, * subj es 
to the Constitution of the United Stats s,? y 
derstood and denounced at the time as 
ningly devised scheme for getting the py}j; 
question of the power of Congress over the sub. 
ject of slavery in the Territories before the g,.. 
preme Court, which was now, for the firs: time; 
the history of the Government, regarded ag a nay. 
tisan tribunal,completely in the hands of the pr 
slavery party, who had selected a Majority « th, 
judges for their well known sympathy with th 
privileged class and their fidelity to the int re 
slavery. 

The meaning of the words * not to Jo 
slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exelya 
it therefrom,’’ was soon comprehende d aft ° 
presidential election of 1856, from the autho 
tive interpretation given by the President and 
party to this apparently harmless declaration, and 
the subsequent action of the Supreme Court j 
the Dred Scott case. Abouta year after the y ey 
sage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, the Dred Scout 
case is first heard of by the people, and an yy. 
pleasant apprehension immediately took poss 
sion of the public mind. Arguments were med 
by counsel in the winter of 1855 and 1856, but ¢! 
decision was reserved. The presidential elect 
was approaching, and this * august tribunal” 

| thought it prudent to defer their decision, and; 
submit it to that higher, better, and safer court of 
appeals, the people, so soon after its delivery 
They therefore reserved their opinions, and or- 
dered the case to be reargued; and thus a year’s 
time was gained, which carried them over thy 
| presidential election of 1856, and enabled the court 
} to know positively whether they could rely wpo: 
the executive and legislative departments of the 
Government to sustain and enforce their contem- 
| plated usurpation. 

The Cincinnati convention in the mean time 

had been held, and laid down the creed of t! 
|| party and nominated Mr. Buchanan. In thisp! 
form, the southern members of the party under- 
| standing what would be the probable action of th 
|| court in the Dred Scott case, determined to aid 
the court in their contemplated decision, by giving 
two interpretations to the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
| while claiming, authoritatively, to give but one. 
| The manner in which they did this was by resolv- 
ing that the people of Kansas might determine fo 
|| themselves whether they would have slavery a 
| not, ** whenever the number of inhabitants justi- 
| fied it.”” This was a mere play upon words, and 
|, intended to deceive the people by permitting one 
| interpretation in the North and quite a different 
one in the South, for the double purpose of polit: 
|| ical effect during the presidential campaign. After 
the election, if successful, they were to make anew 
declaration as to its meaning, necessary In order 
| to harmonize the conflicting views of the party 
leaders, and in order the more effectually to aid 
| in the pretended settlement of this ‘ vexed ques- 
tion.”’ The public pledge of the party was every- 
where cunningly secured in advance throug! ®! 
the appliances known to this wonderful party 0% 
| ganization, to abide by and sustain, asa fiiai s 
tlement, the interpretation, whatever it might) 
that the Supreme Courtgwould give to this pik 
|| in the Cincinnati platform, With this armas 
| ment, the slave power felt safe and confidc nt, 2!" 
|| having secured the election of Mr. Buchanan; *" 
|, as soon thereafter as they thought it expedic™s 
|| they openly, through the outgoing and incoming 
| Executives, and in the Halls of this Capit, 
claimed the extreme southern interpretation © 
be the true one. 
The true interpretation having been thus & 
thoritatively established by the court, ane 


if. 








clared to be that ‘the people of the Territor* 
| should never have the power, while in at sd 


rial condition, to abolish or exclude slavery, ae 
| abandonment of the deceptive and alluring cat 


sity with all who were members of the - ih 
except a few who were denominated ‘re)’” 
or the undisguised demagogues who still rem® 

| with the party. Mr. Buchanan, in his in rugure 

openly sustained Calhoun’s theory on this qu . 
tion; and, in the Silliman letter, declared that sl 


| words of “ eee sovereignty” became ah 
l 

i 

} 
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x virtue of the Constitution, not only ex- 

‘all the Territories of the Union, but that 

d in Kansas as completely as in Geor- 
South Carolina;’’ and he adds, in his last 

| message, to complete the record and sus- 
in advance, the probable forthcoming decis- 
‘the Supreme Court in this second Dred 
ise, to Which I have alluded, “that neither 
-ress nor the Territorial Legislature, nor any 


, power, has any authority to annul or im- | 


this vested right, ’’ claiming that the Supreme 
Court has finally established the right of every 
. “take his slave property into the Ter- 

s and have it protected there under the Con- 

of all national ‘Territories as slave Terri- 
,and deprive the people of the power to 

‘ior or change it ; and asif toextinguish the last 
of ** popular sovereignty,’’ the President 

= that, if it ** had been decided that either 
Congress or a Territorial Legislature possessed 
power to impairthis rightof property in shaves, 
eyil would have been intolerable.’? He claims 
Supreme Court have the power, and 

id protect this class interest against the will 


ne ople; and that Congress, if necessary, 

«pust strengthen their hands by further legisla- 

Comment on such a political record is un- 
ssary. 

During the presidential contest of 1856, the Su- 

preme Court and slave power held their breath, 


d only breathed freely again after the smoke 
of the battle had cleared away, and they found 
that they had secured another four years’ lease 
of power by the election of Mr. Buchanan. That 
t could only have happened then, and can 
y be repeated now, by the folly and division 
heir opponents, who were then, and. are to- 
day, a large majority of the people. 

{bout the time of the inauguration of Mr. 
Buchanan, the Dred Scott case was reargued, as 

lered, and the court were now prepared to take 

course so long and cautiously contemplated ; 
when all the precedents of this tribunal, even their 

: decisiotis, and the adjudications of such men 
as Jay and Story and Marshall were to be over- 
ruled, and the doctrine officially proclaimed to the 
world that the Constitution of the United States 
recognized property in man. 

In order that the nation might be prepared to 
submit toalmostany new aggression of the slave 
power, the leaders of this class interest, who 
always rule with an unrelenting despotism, saw 
to it that the outgoing President of the United 
States should prepare the party, and especially 

| the hungry swarm of applicants for official 
favor under the incoming Administration, to de- 
fend,in advance, the decision of theSupremeCourt, 
whatever it might be. 

In accordance with this cunningly-devised pro- 
gramme, President Pierce, in his last annual mes- 





sage, claimed that the people, in the election of 


Mr. Buchanan, (although all knew he was elected 
bya minority of the votes,) indorsed the Kansas- 
Nebraska act; and apprised them of the fact that 
this Dred Scott decision, although not at that time 
oficially announced from the bench, had been 
agreed upon, and that the court ‘had finally de- 
termined this point [to wit: that Congress had no 
power to exclude slavery from States or Territo- 
ries} in every form under which the question could 
arise.’” He thus advised, in advance, all the aspir- 
its and politicians of the country, who desired 
lavorsor promotion at the hands oftheslave power, 
under the incoming administration of Mr. Buch- 
than, of the course necessary for them to pursue 
inorder the more effectually to secure a recognition 
Ol theirclaims. The following extract from the 
lessage referred to, though expressed in ambig- 
vous and carefully selected language, applies to, 
and was intended to apply to, the Dred Scott case. 


jon.’ He would thus irrevocably fix the | 


+he use of the words, ** in a long series of decis- | 


‘ons, was intended to mislead and deceive the 


bin Ss of the people, for the court had never es- 
dean ries of decisions,’’ but had uniformly de- 
at direetly the reverse, so far as regards the 
pyWer of Congress to exclude slavery from the 

“ritories. It will also be noticed that the man- 
herin which the authgy of this part of the mes- 


acy (whom Colonel Benton alleges was Caleb 
vushing, then Attorney General) coupled the 
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‘shed any such doctrine as claimed by ‘a | 
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terms ‘‘ private rights,’’ *‘navigation,’’ * reli- 
gion,’ and **servitude.’? What rights of “ reli- 
sion’? were aflected and secured | y this decision 


has not transpired. The Pri 
**'Thereupon this enactment [the Missouri compromise ] 
ceased to have binding virtue in any sense, whether as 
respects the North orthe South, [because the North would 
not agree to extend it to the Pacitic 
treated on the oceasion of the admission of the State of 
California, and the organization of the ‘Territories of New 
Mexico, Utah, and Washington. 
** Such was the state of the que 
rived for the organization of the Territories of Kansas ard 
Nebiaska. In the progress of constitutional inquiry and 
reflection, it had now at length come to be seen clearly that 
Congress does not possess constitutional power to impo 
restrictions of this character [the exclusion of slavery] 
upon any present or future State of the Union. Ina long 
serics of decisions, on the fullest argument, and after the 
most deliberate consideration, ihe Supreme Court of the 
United States had finally determined this point, in every 
form in which the question could arise, whether as affect 
ing public or private rights in questions of public domain, 


sidents Lys: 


*,) and so in effect it was 


tion when the time ar 





| Of religion, of navigation, and of servitud 


Colonel Benton characterizes, and very justly, 
too, that partof the message from which the above 
eXtract is taken, as follows: 

“The last annual message of Mr. Pierce was the last 
opportunity for this deiensive pleading, (declaring the Mis 
souri Compromise unconstitutional, and sustaining the 
court,) and being the last, it was cat zed on and 
vigorously improved to the best advantage. ‘The message 
was big with it. It was a large plea and a bold one, and 
conspicuously presented. In quantity it filled eleven octavo 
pages, (leaving but seventeen for all the appropriate sub 


etully se 


Jeet which belong to that official paper;) in boldness it 


' t 
inaugurated a new era in our presidential messages—the 
era of historical falsification in these high papers, hereto 
tore considered the sacred receptacle of veracious history ; 
In conspicuity, being thrustin front of the message, instead 
of being relegated to its fag-end, where such low matter 
should go, if, indeed, allowed to enter a message at all, 
which it never was before. Veracious history mustrebuke 
this first attempt to make the presidential annual message 
a vehicle of historical falsification ; and the work is easily 
done, all the facts necessary to the correction of the falla 
cious statements being of record in the debates and Jour 


nals of Congress, and other authentic public evidence.” 


Mr. Buchanan, in his inaugural address, re- 
ferred to the forthcoming decision in the Dred 
Scott case; and with apparently great regard for 
this ‘august tribunal,’? which, in former years, 


| and before it was regarded as partisan, he and 
| the whole Democratic party had denounced as an 


When, or why, or on whose 


unsafe depository of power, he says: 

* To their decision, in common with all good citizens, I 
shall cheerfully submit, whatever this may be.” 

In reference to the differences of opinion that 
had arisen as to the point of time when the peo- 
ple of a Territory should have power to exclude 
slavery, he says: 

“'This is happily a matter of but little practical import 

ance. Besides, itis a judicial question” — 
authority, this be- 
came a judicial question, he does not inform the 
country— 
‘which legitimately belongs to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before whom it is now pending, and will, 
it is understood, be speedily and finally settled. To their 
decision, in common with all good citizens, I shall cheer 
fully submit, Whatever this may be.”? 

These declarations of the out-going and in-com- 
ing Presidents simply meant that the politicians 
and applicants for official favor should not only 
indorse this decision themselves, but that they 


| Should prepare the minds of the people, so far 


as possible, but especially the party, for one of 
the most startling decisions ever announced by 
any judicial tribunal in the world; and so success- 


| fully did this well-laid plot work that partisans 
| and place-hunters in many of the free States suc- 


ceeded in having the decision of this court in- 
dorsed by their party conventions, with apparent 
enthusiasm, immediately after its delivery. If 
there had not been something unusual and alarm- 
ing at the bottom of this forthcoming decision of 
the Supreme Court ina case which only involved 
the title to an old superanuated black man, whose 
value was not $100 in any slave market in the 
world, and who, I believe, died within a year after 
this decision was made, would there have been 
any such anxiety about this case as was mani- 
fested by the slave power? Can any gentleman 
on the Administration side of the House answer 
the question? No, sir, they cannot; and it will not 
be attempted. This court had decided cases time 
and again involving the title to millions of prop- 
erty, and yet no President and no party conven- 
tions, or party press, ever inadvance called upon 
or appealed to the litigants, much less a party or 


Mr. Ashley. 


or 
obY 
7 > 
lo. or Reps. 
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the people at large, to submit to a forthcoming 


yunal. 


this skillful preparation, there comes 


tais tril 


the long delayed decision of the court, which 

ually declared that as black men had no 
natural or political rights, and were not citizens, 
they could not maintain a suit 
dom, or have 


substan 


for their free- 
« hearing for any purpose in the 
courts of the United States. Had the court 
stopped right here, and contented themselves 
simply with deciding all the point there was in 


the case,as | understand it, there would have been 
no such extraordinary etlort on the part of the 
slave power, through the official influence and 
patronage of two Presidents, to induce the party 
and people of the northern States to submit to this 
decision. For though I regard the declaration of 


the court—that a black man, the descendant of 
Africans, who were stolen from Africa and en- 
slaved by pirates, has no claims either to a hear- 
ing, or protection to life and liberty, from this de- 
partment of the Government—as monstrous, and 
contrary to the spirit and genius of our institu- 
uuons, which should protect and defend the rights 
of every human being, however humble, within 
our jurisdiction, yet, | say, if this had been all of 
the case, and the court had not traveled out of the 
record in its attempt to get hold of, an 


{pass upon, 
political questions 


and could not, 
: would have been no 
anxiety or alarm on the part of the slave power 
as to the ] of the 
people, especially their northern allies, submitting 
to said decision. 


which were not, 
prop rly be before it, there 


probability of the frreat mass 


On this point, the late Colonel Benton, in his 
examination of the Dred Scott case (page 2) justly 
remarks: 

“The court, in repulsing jurisdiction of the original case, 
and dismissing it for the want of the right to try it, [after 
dismissing it,] tound great difficulty in getting at its merits 

at the merits of the dismissed case itself; and certainly, 
still greater difliculty in getting at the merits of two great 
political questions which lie so far beyond it. The court 
evidently felt this difficulty, and worked sedulously toavoid 
it—sedulously at building a bridge long and slender, upon 
which a majority of these judges crossed the wide and 
deep gulf which separated the personal rights of Dred Scou 
and his family from the political institutions and the polit- 
ical rights of the whole body of the American people.’? 


Mr. Justice Wayne, in constructing one of the 
spans of this shaky and unsubstantial judicial 
bridge, on which a majority of the court crossed 
the deep gulf referred to by Colone] Benton, as- 
signed as a reason for traveling out of the record 
and passing upon the constitutionality of the Mis- 
sourl compromise, its necessity in order to give 
peace to the country. He said: 

“The case involves private rights of great value, and 
constitutional principles of the highest importance, about 
which there had become such a difference of opinion, that 
the peace and harmony of the country required the settle- 

| ment of them by judicial decision.” 

From whence the Supreme Court derived their 

{ authority to settle political questions, in order, as 
yMr. Justice Wayne says, tosecure ** peace and har- 
mony’’ between contending political parties, nei- 
ther he, nor either of the judges concurring in this 
opinion, has seen proper to inform the public. 

When the court thus traveled out of the record, 
and assumed to pass upon the power of Congress 
and the Territorial Legislature to prohibit and ex- 
clude slavery in the ‘Territories of the nation, and 
declare,as it did inthis case, that neither Congress 
nor a Territorial Legislature possessed the power, 
notwithstanding the uniform practice of the Gov- 
ernment for seventy years had ‘been to exclude and 
prohibit slavery by congressional enactment, there 


vas fear, and just cause for fear, on the part of 


the slave power, the President, and the court itself, 
that the people would not submit to a decision 
that virtually changed their Constitution. Hence 


the great anxiety of the privileged class—for 


whose sole benefit this decision was made—to se- 


cure acquiescence in and indorsement by the peo- 
ple of this usurpation of the Supreme Court. 
To secure this, the first necessary step was to 
compel the President to proscribe all the leading 
men in the party, and all applicants for office, w ho 
did not submit to, and accept with alacrity, the 
decision of the court as * final.’’ ‘hese were re- 


quired to join the Government in the use of all 
the power and patronage at its command, and the 
unscrupulous use of all party ap; liances,to secure 


the most unqualified indorsement of this decision 
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bve vi ry State convet 
thus making a judicial decision a party qu 
and, so far from settling t 

uted by the court 


tionofth ‘partyinthe North, 
stion; 
ne point s assumed to be 
ad judi , making the opinton of 
the court itself a new and atest question of party 
fidelit r-  brineing the court into the political 
field,’? ag Colonel Benton has said, and making 
the new questions thus raised ** the very watch- 
words of part OF kor as 
tion which must become far more bitter and ma- 
lignant than the slavery question itself, when the 
people fully comprehend the alarming power a 
umed by this ible department of the 
Government to change or annul their Constitu- 
tion at pleasure. I say irresponsibli 
because, holding their offices for life, and net 
} opi for acts, the Vy have 
no fear of removal, and do not revard, as Mr. 
Jefferson has said, the power of impeachment 


irre Spon 
. de partment; 


amenable to the their 


even asi * scarecrow, 

The important points which the Sapreme Court 
assumed to decide for the interest of the slave 
power was: first, that no slave, or the descendant 
of a slave, could maintam a suit at law for any 
»in any of the courts of the United States. 


purpo ‘ 
"This decision wasdemanded an 


d cl trie d hneces- 
ttled 
s interest while the pro-sla- 
sion of the courts, 


sary in ordey that the prece di nt mieht bes 
favorable to this clas 
very party had po 


thereafter no slave, o7 person held as such, should 


so that 


be allowed to bring suit for his or her freedom, or 


sue outa writ of habeas corpus before any of said 


courts to compel the party holding any such per- 
sous as slaves to show by what authority said 
person or persons were distrained of their liberty, 
unless the court should first overrule this de- 
Cisiol 

The point thus gained by the slave power was 


it made it necessary 
is suing for their freedom 
sin the State courts, where, the 
3.the judges 


id ‘ > 
hi mcers, there 


an important one, because 
hereatter for all perso. 


to bring their suit 


: ; 
MAW-MAKEI 


yand juries being all slave- 
would be no « uestion that the in- 
terests and wishes of the privileged class would 
hye omnip tent. But little danger could be appre- 
hended with such laws as are enacted by southern 
< 


States to wuard ¢ 


any persous obtaining their freedom, though they 
might l » white that they would readily pass for 
white persons, and though it might be well known 
to the claimant, as well as judge and jury, that the 


held was born free. Hence the im- 
pol tance of this point to the slavehold r,elsesuch 
suits as I have alluded to might, and doubtless 
ome troublesome and inconvenient to 
the priv tleced class,as there areanumber of States 
whos and laws do not establish sla- 
very as an mstitution, but simply recognize the 
relation of master and 
the right. 

% That the Constitution, of its own inherent 
force, extends to all 
quired. On this point, | quote the testimony of 
Mr. Benton, because it is of great value, as show- 
ing what views were entertained by all depart- 
ments of the Government on this question up to 
the time this discussion was made. (Ido not, 
however, desire to be understood as indorsing 
Mr. Benton’s views in full on this point.) He 
says, in his Notification to the Reader, in his 
volume examining the Dred Scott case: 


person thus 


Vv ould, ine cS 
constitutions 


slave without establishing 


Territories as soon as ac- 


‘Without going further into that history in this briet 
posts ripe ion, and confining himself to the pre 
cise point in issue, the writer will say Uhatthe administra 
tion of Mr. Monroe expressly, by unanimous decision, and 
each House of Congress impiiediy, and without division, 
decided that no part of the Constitution and no act of Con 


ona notineat 


gress went toa Territory unless extended to it by act of 


Congress.”* 


3. That the Constitution recognized slaves as 
property as well as persons, and because thus 
recognized, Congress had no power to prohibit 
the introduction of, or to exclude after it was in- 
troduced, this species of property from the Terri- 
tories; and 

4. “If [as the court say] Congress cannot ex- 
ercise this power, [to exclude slavery from the 
Territories,] 1t will hardly be claimed that it 
can delegate the power to a Territorial Legisla- 
ture.’’ 

In this summary manner, and in these words, 
did thre 


Doveras pretends to indorse, dispose of hts 


Supreme Court, whose decistons Mr. 


boast- 


suredly this is a ques- | 


nd protect this class interest of 


——— 


ed theory of popular sovereignty, and thus were 
the deception and fraud practiced upon the people 
of the North, in 1856, unblushingly proclaimed. 


The doctrine that the Constitution of the United | 


States recognizes slaves as property, and that Con- 
eress has not the power to exclude it from th 
‘Territories, having been established, so far as the 
authority of the Supreme Court and the united 
voice of a great party can establish #, the next 
step in the seri 


s of aggressions and usurpations | 


¢ontemplated by this tribunal and the class who 


created and control it is to declare that slavery 


cannot lawfully be excluded from any of the sov- | 


ereign States of the Union; that so long as one 


State in the Confederacy recognizes and sanctions 


slaveholding, whether by her constitution, her 
laws, or custom, slaveholdinge shall be Jegal in all 
the ‘Territori j 
Congress nor State nor Territorial Legislatures 
shall have the power to prohibit it. Itis difficult 
to see how itcan be lawfully exclude d from a Ter- 
ritory or State, or on what just principle the pur- 
chase and importation of slaves is declared piracy, 
if it be true that the national Constitution recog- 


s, and in every State, and neither | 


nizes slavesas property; for article six of the Con- 


stitution of the United States declares that— 


‘'This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
Whici shall be made in pursuance thereot, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be nade, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 


in the laws or constitution of any State to the contrary not- |} 


withstanding.”” 


Any legislative enactment, therefore, either by | 


Territories or States, excluding the master with 
his slaves; 
stroying his property by depriving him of it with- 
out compensation, must be clearly unconstitu- 
tional, as must also be the law which declares 
the slave trade piracy; for, if slaves are property 
by virtue of a constitutional provision, they are 
property, not only in the ‘Territories and in all 


or, if he enter a Territory or State, de- | 


the States—Ohio as well as Missouri—but are | 


also property in every part of the world where 
ever the flag of the country protects the livesand 
property of her citizens. ‘The only exception that 
can possibly be made to this rule, provided the 
premises claimed be admitted, would be where our 
citizens, with their slave property, were tempo- 
rarily residing in or passing through the territory 
of a foreign nation whose laws prohibited slavery. 


In such a country they probably could not hold 


them without express treaty stipulations. But 
ifa citizen of the United States, under the pro- 


tecuon of his country’s flag, buys slaves in Africa, | 


or in any other country, they are as legally his | 
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| Constitution of my country recognizes proper 


as though he purchased them in South Carolina, |! 
provided slavery is not prohibited by law in the | 


country where the purchase ts made. 
being no law in Africa to prohibit slaveholding, 
but a usage recognizing it, the act of Congress 
that prohibits citizens of the United States trom 


And there | 


purchasing slaves there, or if he purchase them, | 


deprives him of them without se Tmt the 
moment he sets foot on the soil of his own State 
with them, and, in addition, inflicts the terrible 
penalty of death upon him for having in his pos- 
session persons who are recognized by the Con- 
stitution of his country as property, is clearly 
unconstitutional. 


|| property in man, then I would cease to cheris 


‘The Supreme Court, however, did not dare, | 


when deciding the Dred Scott case, to declare in 
somany words, thatsovereign States of this Union 
could not exclude slavery and prohibit its exist- 
ence within their jurisdiction. ‘The slave power 
knew thatthe public mind of the North was not 
prepared for such a declaration of its purposes. 
They therefore preferred to take the safer course, 


and first secure the indorsement and acquiescence 


of the people in the Dred Scott decision, knowing 


that the logical result of that decision would le- | 
galize slavery in all the States and Territories of | 
the Republic, notwithstanding their State consti- 


| tutions and laws might prohibit it. 


Judge Nelson, of the majority of the Supreme | 


Court, who concurred in the Dred Scott opinion, 


is the only judge who approached near enough to | 
this point to give any intimation of what would || 


be his views in a case such as Virginia has car- 
ried up from the supreme court of New York. In 
stating his views, he admitted that the sovereign 
States of the Union had legislative power over 
nll subjects, “except in cases where the power 


cling to, as the palladium of our libertics—I say 


ae [May 99, 


‘Bs Reps. 


is restrained by the Constitution of the U 
States.”? He adds: 7 
**The law of the State is supreme over the 
slavery within its jurisdiction, except in eg 
power is restrained by the Constitution.” 


Subjecy 
8€S8 Where 4) 


And for this opinion he may be nomip; 
the Baltimore convention, on the 18th of 
month. But if the Constitution of the U, 
States recognizes slaves as property, the s 
cannot legally exclude them, for the national ¢ 
stitution **is the supreme law of the land.” 
provides inarticle four, section second 
that— 

* The citizens of each State shall be entith dto: 
privileges and immunities of the citizens in thy sey 
States.”’ 


’ eXpri : 


Se nee 
This provision secures beyond question 1} 

right of every citizen of a State to pass throy» 

or reside in any State, with any and all des 


| tions of property recognized by the national 


stitution; and all laws, enactments, and jy¢ 
decisions of every State, destroying or dey i 

a citizen of any State of this right, are violaty 
not only of the letter, but the spirit of the nat 
Constitution, if slaves are property by virtye 
any provision of thatinstrument. Hence | ela), 
and always have claimed, that either Jeforso), 


ai 


| and the Republican party are right on this gy; 


tion, or Calhoun and hisdisciplesare right, They 


| can be but two sides to the question. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that + 


Il 


. . ° i y 
inman. If I did, then, sir, I never could, and | 


i 
never would, have laid my hand upon the B 
and taken such an oath as I did when I bi 
a member of this House, to support sucha C 
tution; and, by becoming a member of this bi 
be compelled either to violate my Official oath o; 
vote to sustain and protect the right of the mast 
to his slave property in all the Territories and 
ali the States of the American Union, by the w! 
power of the Government—by the use of the Ar 
and Navy, aud the purse of the nation. F 


i\, 


such are his vested rights under the Constitut 
I cheerfully concede it to be the duty of tho: 
administer the Government to give him adequa' 
protection, to the full extent of their power 
jurisdiction. Lwould simply decline participati 
in such an Administration; for I do not subs 
to the extraordinary statesmanship of the aut! 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act, which concedes t! 
constitutional right of one man to property i 
the person of another; placing it exactly up 
same tenure of other property, and then admit- 
ting that he may be legally deprived of that jp» 
erty, without compensation, by what he terms! 
‘ unfriendly legislation”? of a Territorial Legis 
ture; which even he does not pretend to claim 
can exercise sovereign power. 

Sir, if I could believe that our fathers who formed 
this Union, which I have been taught to lov 
this Constitution, which I have been taught to 


I could be made to believe that they intended to or 


| did covertly and insidiously declare, in any lin 


| tively settled for us by that ** august 


section of that Constitution, that there could | 
venerate their memories, and, rather than hi 
seat on this floor for a single hour, and by hi 
ing a seat here be obliged by my oath to sanctio 
and support the institution of human slav ry, 1 
would become an alien to such a Govyernme|, 
and refuse to be classed as a citizen with 2 | 
ple who, with the light of centuries beaming \}j 
them, persisted in the crime of upholding a‘ 
stitution which recognized property 1n man. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is claimed that the que* 
tion as to whether the Constitution recogn? 
property in man or not, is no longer an open que 
tion; that itisa question which cannot with sat 
be submitted for determination to the peop!’ 
be intrusted to the individual opinions of & 
Representatives in Congress, or to the office's ' 
any of the coérdinate departments of the Goverlr 
ment, except the Supreme Court. iad 
It is said that the question has been, as ™ 
President informs us, ‘ finally”? and aa 5 
yround. 
Men of all parties, in office and out of ofe®,""" 
called upon by the party through whos - 
mentality this decision was procured, to § 
to »nd indorse it; and the demand is mat 
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sted on, that, by our votes and acts here, we 
m ok the le isl: ition of the country to this 


vitieal decision, without regard to what may 
ved en the action of the Gove rnment or the 

ns entertained by the leading statesmen of 

‘jo past and present day upon this question. 

l' sir, if this the ory 1s to be ac quie sced inb 'y 

e country, all int dividual responsibility in the 

Government ceases; and I must swear, and every 


aficer - of the Government must swe: ur, to support 

. Constitution, notas I or they may understand 

itasam ajority of the pine men who com- 

the Supreme Court understand and interpret 

it for us. Vid this, sir, is called Democracy in 
4] : year of grace 1860! 

Sit this kind of Democracy I repudiate; and 

alto the common sense of every man, and 

ic record of our fathers, to prove that it is a spu- 

cP s species of De smocracy. | 


Sir. > whe n I took an oath to support the Consti- 

tion, | swore to support it as I understand it, 

| not as a majority of the Supreme Court may 
understand it, or any other number of men, indi- 
vidually or ¢ ollec tively. On this point, I believe || 

Supreme Court has no more right to control 

action of members of Congre ‘ss than Congress 

« the right to interfere with and dictate a de- 
cision in any case before that tribunal for adjudi- 
eauuon. P = 

Jn Colonel Benton’s introductory note to his | 
examination of the Dred Scott case, he uses the | 

lowing language, which I fully indorse: 

« Congress holds its powers from the Constitution, where 
every grant of authority is preceded by the words, ‘ shall 
ave power to,’ and to the support of which the members | 
The grant of power is in the Constitution, and 

oath is to the Constitution; and it is written, that its 
yords, always the same, may be always seen, and no ex 

for disregarding them. ‘The duty of the member, his | 
illegianee, his fealty, is to the Constitution ; and in per- 
rmance of this duty ; in the discharge of this allegiance, 
nthe keeping of this fe alty, he must be governed by the 
risof the instrument, and by the dictates of his own 
The member may enlighten himself, and 
uld, with counsels of others ; butas authority, as a rule 
ijigation, as a gujde to conduct, the Constitution and 
theoath alone can govern; and were it otherwise,were Con- 
mess to look to judicial interpretation for its powers it 

iid soon cease ta have any fixed rules to go by; would 
oon have as many diverse interpretations as different 

ts; and, like the Holy Scriptures in the hands of coun- 
d commentators, would soon cease to be what its 

ers made it. 

“The power of the court is judicial—so declared in the | 
Constitution, and so held in theory, if not in practice. It | 
islimited tocases ‘inlaw and equity ;? and though some 
Lmes encroaching upon political subjects, it is without 
right, without authority, and without the means of enforc- | 

rits decisions. It can issue ho mandamus to Congress 
cr the people, nor punish them for disregarding its decis- 
jus Or even attacking them. Far trom being bound by 

i rdec sions, Congress may procecd criminally against the 
judges for making them, when deemed criminally wrong— 
one House impeach and the other try, as done in the famous 
ease of Judge Chase. 

“In assuming to decide these questions, [constitution- 
ality ofthe Missouri compromise, &c.,] it is believed the 
court committed two great errors: first, in the assumption 
to ty such questions ; secondly, in deciding them as they 
dul. And it is certain that the decisions are contrary to 
the uniform action of all departments of the Government, 

of them for thirty-six years, and the other for seventy 
irs; and in their effects upon each are equivalent to an 
alteration of the Constitution, by inserting new clauses in || 
t, Which could not have been put in it at the time that in 

Tument Was made, or at any time sinee, or now.” 


As long ago as when a bill for the organization 
? the Ts rritory of Oregon was under considera- 
on in the Senate of the United States, an attempt 
was made to get this political question of = 
power of Congress over the subject of slavery 
we = rritories in shape, so that at the proper a 
s, whe ‘n the court was so constituted as to 
suit the slave power) it could be carried up on 
a0 agreed ¢; ase, and decided as the Dred Se ott 
case Was. 
: Hon, John Bell, then a Senator of the United 
“‘ates from ‘Tennessee, opposed the bill, and de- 
cared “that the court was the weakest of the 
‘ee coordinate branches of the Government— 
veak to command obedience, or to settle such 
ions; and he drew the inference that a decis- 
\of it before a tribunal so feeble might break 
‘ wn the court, while it failed to satisfy the public 
mind.’? The re sult of the action of the Supre me 
urtin the Dred Scott case testifies how just and 


‘* were the conclusions of that distinguished 
hator, 


e sworn. 


nscience. 
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(senor 
_zeneral Jackson, in his me ssage returning the 


; for the recharter of the Bank of the United 
“eS, replies, in the following well-timed re- || 
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| acting in a legislative character. 


| ory of Chief Justice Marshall ; 


| sume the 


judicial department of he 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Calhor tn Rev lut ion Mr 


marks, to the elaim then set up,that,as the Supreme 
Court had decided the constitutionality of a sim- 
ilar chart r creating this same bank, it was the 
duty of Congress and the Executive to ac quiesce 
in that decision: 


** [f the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 
ground of this act, it ought not to control the codrdinate 
authorities of this Government. ‘The Congress, the Exee 
utive, and the court, must, each for itself, be guided by its 
own opinion of the Constitution. Eac h public oflicer, who 
takes an oath t O support the C onstituun, swears that he 
Will support it as he understands it, And not as it is under 
stood by others. It is as much the duty of hee House of 
Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President, to d 
cide upon Uie constitutionality of any bill or resolution 
Which may be presented to them for passage or approval, 
as it is of the supreme judges, when it may be brought be 
fore them for judicial decision. ‘Che opinion of the judges 
has no more authority over Congress than the opinion of 
Congress over the judges ; and, on that point, the Presi 
dent is independent of both. The authority of the Supreme 


Court@®&st not, therefore, be permitte ad to control the Con 
| gress or the Executive when acting in their legislative 
capacities, but to have only such ialoones as the force of 


their reasoning may deserve.”? 


Such, sir, were the opinions of two of the most 
illustrious Democratic statesmen of the past gen- 
eration on this question of the power of one de- 
partment of the Government to bind or control by 
any decision of theirs the action of any other co- 
ordinate department, or of any member thereof. 
These csadeas were entertained by nearly all the 


leading statesmen until the slave powe r obtained | 


complete ascendenc y in the Government; and by 
no one were they more distinctly and fully main- 
tained than by the present Chief Magistrate, as 
will be seen by the atulees Xtract from aspeech 
delivered by him in the Senate of the United State 3, 
on the 7th of July, 1841, which may be found in 
the tenth volume of the Congressional Globe, No. 


| 2, page 163: 


** But even if the judiciary had 
should never 


settled 


the question, 1 
hold myself bound by their 


decision whilst 
Unlike the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Bates,} | shall never consent to place 
the political rights and liberties of this people inthe hands 
of any judicialtribunal. It was, therefore, with the utmost 
astonishinent I heard the Senator declare, that be consid 


ered the expositions of the Constitution by the judiciary to 


be equally binding upon us as the expositions of the moral 
law by the Saviour of mankind, contained in the Gospel, 
were upon Christians; and that these judicial expositions 
were of equal authority with the text of the Constitution. 
This, sir, is an intallibility which was never before claimed 
for any human tribunal; an infallibility whieh would con 
vert freemen into abject slaves; an infallibility which would 
have rendered the tamous sedition law as sacred as the 
Constitution itself, the judiciary having decided this law 
to be constitutional ; and which would thus have annihi 
lated, throughout the whole extent of this Union, the lib 
erty of the press and the freedom of speech. No, sir, no; it 
is not the genius of our institutions to consider mortal men 
as infallible. 

** No man holds in higher estimation than I do the mem- 
but [should never have con- 
sented to make even him the final arbiter between the Gov 
ernment and people of this country on questions of consti 
tutional liberty. The experience of all ages and countries 
has demonstrated that judges instinctively lean towards the 
prerogatives of Government; and it is notorious that the 


} court, during the whole period which he presided over it, 


embracing so many years of its existence, has inclined to 
wards the highest assertion of Federal power. That this 
has been done honestly and conscientiously, I entertain 
not a doubt.’ 

Sir, if the political opinions of a majority of the 
Supreme Court in this Dred Scott case a 
form of a decree, and be * irrevocable,”’ 
as is claimed by the President in his annual mes- 
sage, and all future political decrees of this tribu- 
nal are also to be ‘‘irrevocable’’ and binding 
upon the Democratic party, as 1s claimed by the 
leaders of this pi uty, and this monstrous assump- 
tion of the slave pores is to be acquiesced in and 
sustained by the peo ion of another 
pro-slavery Preside nt, then, indeed, will the rev- 
olution inaugurated by Mr. Calhoun, less than 
twenty-five years azo, be complete. There will 
then no longe “xr be either free Territories or free 
States in the American Union, but every State 
and every Ty rritory, so far as the action of the 
national Government can decree it, will be 
crated to the eve rlasting curse of huma 

Now, sir, as to the | 


re to as- 


1 
ple, in Le ¢ lect 


conse- 
n bondage. 
r of intrusting this 
Government with the 
powers claimed for it by the present Administra- 
tion party. On this point I prefer to quote from 
the speeches and writings of some of the most 
distinguished men who aided in the 
the Government. 


John Randolph, of Roanoke, said: 


roprie ly 


‘<'To me it appears that the power which has the right of 


formation o% 


Ashley. 
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passing, Without appeal, on the validity of your laws, is 


your sovereign.’ ° e . . * Dut are we not 
as deeply interested in the true exposition of the Constitu 
tion as the judges can be? With all due deference to their 


t sents, is not Congress as capable of forming a correct Opin- 
ion asthey are? Are not its members acting under a re 

pongibility to public opinion, which can and will check 
their aberrations trom duty Let a case, notan imaginary 
one, be stated: Congress violates the Constitution by fet 

tering the press; the judicial corrective is applied to; far 
trom ting the liberty of the citizen, or the letter of 
the Constitution, you find them outdoing the Legislature 


protec 


in zeal; pressing the common law of England to their 
service Where the sedition law did not apply. Suppose 
your relianee had been altogether on this broken staff, and 


not on the elective principle: 
enchained till doomsday 
and where 


your press might have been 
, your citizens inearcerated for life; 


is your remedy 
Joseph HH. Nicholson, of Maryland, said: 
“ “By what authority are the judges to be raised above 
the law and above the Constitution? Whereis the charter 


which places the sovereignty of this country in their hands 2 
Give them the powers and the independence now contended 
for, and they will require nothing more ; for your Govern 
ment becomes a despotism, and they become your rulers. 
‘They are to decide upon the lives, the liberties, and the 
property of your citizens; they have an absolute veto upon 
your laws, by declaring them null and void at pleasure; 
they are to introduce at will the laws of a foreign country, 
differing essentially with us upon the great principles of 
government; and, after being clothed with this arbitrary 
power, they are beyond the control of the nation, as they 
are not to be affected by any laws which the people by their 
representatives can pass. If all this be true, if this doctrine 
be established in the extent which is now contended for, 
the Constitution is not worth the time we are now spend- 
ing uponit. It is, as it has been called by its enemies, 
mere parchment; tor these judges, thus rendered omnipo- 
tent, may overleap the Constitution, and trample on your 
laws; they may laugh the Legislature to scorn, and set the 
nation at defiance. 

*'To me, it is a matter of indifference by what name you 
call them; L care not whether it be kings or judges. Arm 
them with power, and the danger is the same. For myself, 
IT have no hesitation in declaring that | would rather be 
subject to the absolute sway of one tyrant than to that of 
thirty; as I would preter the mild despotism of China to 
the hated aristocracy of Venice, where the vilest wretch 
was encouraged as a secret informer, and the lion’s mouth 
was ever gaping tor accusation.”” 

Robert Williams, of North Carolina, said: 

‘If this doctrine is to extend to the length gentlemen 
contend, then is the sovereignty of the Government to be 
swallowed up in the vortex of the judiciary. Whatever 
the other departinents of the Government may do, they 
can undo. You may pass a law, but they can annul it. 
Will not the people be astonished to hear that their laws 


depend upon the will of the judges, who are themselves 
independent of all law?’ 


Nathaniel Mac on, of I 


North Carolina, on the 
same day, said: 


** According to some gentlemen, we were to regard the 
judiciary more than the law, and both more than the Con 
stitution. It was a misfortune the judges were not equal 
in infallibility to the God who made them. The truth was, 
if the judge was a party man out of power, he would be a 
party man in. The office would not change human na- 
ture,” 


In the House of Representatives, Thomas T. 
Davis, of Kentucky, said: 


**T found my opinion of the expediency of repealing the 
judiciary law on another reason in addition to that of the 
courts being unnecessary ; [ mean the power they declare 
they have,in the language of Judge Patterson, to * declare 
alaw null and void.’ Never can i subseribe to that opin 


ion. Nevercan IL believe the judiciary paramount to both 
branches of the Legislature; it it is, Ihave yet to learn it; 
there is an end to legislation ; a knave or a fool can make 


void your best and most wholesome laws.”’ " * 
“fT am willing to admit the judiciary to be co irdinate with 
the Legislature in this respect, to wit: that judges, think 
ing alaw unconstitutional, are not bound to execute it; 
but not to declare it null and void. That power rests alone 
with the Legislature. But we are told this judiciary is ne 


cessary to check this House and Senate, and to protect the 


people against their worst enemit This is saying to the 
people, you are incapable of governing yourselves; your 
Representatives are incapable of doing it; in the judiciary 
alone you find a sate depositfor your liberties * and saying, 
also, that the judiciary is the vitals of the nation, wherein 
all power, all safety dwell; that the Legislature is subor 

dinate thereto, and a mere nominal thing, a shadow with 


out substance, its acts 
judiciary. I 


pertectly within the control of the 
tremble at such ideas. The sooner we put 
1 power, Whom we find determined to act in this 
manner, the better; by doing so, we preserve the pow 
the Legislature, and save our nation from the ravages of an 
uncontrolled judiciary.”? 


Mr. Grayson, one of the best and ablest men 
in the old Re publican party in the days of Je fe 
ferson, said, in speaking of the claim set up by 
the fF ‘ederalist for the supre me power and purity 
of this court, that— 

“Such had been the argument in all countries where a 
concession of power had been in agitation. But that power 
ought to have such checks and balances as will prevent 
bad men from abusing it. It ought to be granted on a sup 
position that men will be bad, tor it may eventually be so, 
With respect to the judiciary, my grand objection is that 


men outs 


| it will interfere with the State judiciaries; there being no 
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superintending central powerto keep in order these two 
J 

coutending juriadictior [hisi nobpection which un 

answerable in ite oature In England they have great court 


ind interteriog powers Sut the con 

trolling power of Parliament, which is a central tocus, cor 

rectsthem. Buthere each party is to shilttoriteclt. There 
is no arbiter or power to correct their interierenee. Recur 

rence ean only be lad to the sword The State judici ry 
is the princip il detense we have It its inde pendence isto 
be destroved, our only detensive armor is taken trom us. 
Something has been said of the independence of the Federal 
judges 
the art of man can place it.” 


The Hon. James Barbour, United States Sen- 
ator from Virginia, made a report on the Sth of 
Der ember, 1820, on the peuuuion of Matthew Lyon, 
asking for redress for wrongs suffered under the 
sedition act, Which had been sustained and en- 
forced by the Supreme Court. He said: 


“The committee entertain a high respect for the purity 
and intelligence of the judiciary But it is a rational 
respect, limited by a knowledge of the trailty of human 
nature aud the theory of the Constitution, which declares 
not only that judges may err in opinion, but also may com 
mit crimes, and hence has provided a tribunal lor the trial 
of offenders. 

“tu times of violent party excitement, agitating the 
whole nation, to « xpect that judges will be entirely exe rapt 
from its intluence, argues a profound ignorance of man 
kind Although clothed with the ermine, they are still 
men, and carry into the judgment seat the passions and 
motives common to thetic kind. Their decisions on party 
questions reflect: their individual opinions, Which tre 
quently betray them unconsciously intoerror, ‘To balance 
the Judgment of a whole people by that of two or three men, 
no matter What may be their olicial elevation, is to exalt 
the creature of the Coustitution above its creator, and to 
assai!l the foundation of our political fabric 5; which is, that 
the decision of the people is infallible, from which there is 
no appeal but to Heaven.” 


whieh have great 


Thomas Jefferson was one of the most earnest 
and abl oppone nts of the doctrine that the court 
is supreme, and above all the coérdinate depart- 
ments of the Government. Ina letterto William 
T. Barry, dated Monucello, July 2, 1822, he said: 


** We already see the power, installed for life, responsiblé 
to noauthority, (lor iipeachmentis noteven a searecrow,) 
advancing with a noiseless and steady pace to the great ob 
ject oft consolidation Che toundations are already deeply 
laid, by their decisions, torthe annihilation of constitutional 
State rights, and the removal of every check, every coun 
terpoise, to the tngulfing power of which themscives are 
to make a sovereign part. li ever this vast country is 
brought under a single Government, it will be one of the 
most extensive corruption, indiflerent and incapable of a 
wholesome care over so wide a spread of surtace. ‘This 
will not be borne, and you will have to choose between ret 
ormation and revolution. Lf lt Know the spirit ot this coun 
try, the one or the other is inevitable. Betore the canker 
is become inveterate, before its venom has reuched so much 
ofthe body-politic as to get beyond control, remedy should 
be applied. Let the future appointments of judges be tor 
four or six years, and renewable by the President and Sen 
ate. This will bring their conduct, at regular periods, un 
der revision and probation, and may keep them in equipoise 
between the general and special Governments. We have 
erred in this point, by copying England, where certainly it 
is a good thing to have the judges independent ot the King 
But we have omitted to copy their caution, also, which 
makes u judge removable on the address of both legisiative 
houses. ‘That there should be public functionaries inde 
pendent of the nation, whatever may be their demerit, isa 
solecisim, in a republic, of the first order of absurdity and 
inconsistency.”’ 


Imust, however, close this valuable and instruct- 
ive tesumony, which might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and conclude by quoting the characteristic 
answers given by Franklin in the Federal Con- 
vention, when asked: ** What means would secure 
the best, purest, and ablest men for judges?’’ 
Franklin arose and answered: ** Immediate ac- 
countability to the people.’? He was then asked: 
What provisions were best calculated to preserve 
these men pure and able when placed in office ?’ 
To which Franklin at once responded: * Limited 
tenures, short periods in office, and immediate ac- 
countability to the peonle.’’ This was Democracy 
in the days of Jefferson, Franklin, and Jackson. 
Contrast it with the Democracy of James Buch- 
anan and the so-called Democratic party of 1860, 
and tell me if the doctrines of ancient Federalism 
and the teachings of the Administration party to- 
day are not identical? Yet because, as individ- 
uals and asa party, we W ill net cease to venerate 
the teaching, and be cuided by the advice of the 
republicans of the Revolution, but chose rather 
to carry out in the administration of the Govern- 
ment their convieuons, which are also our own, 
we are denounced as faithless to the Constitution 
and the Union, by a class interest, who, by diplo- 
macy and stealth, have obtained complete ascend- 
ency in the old Democracy; who, though cling- 


ing to the name, have changed its mission and 


Iwill only observe that itis on as corrupta basis as 


pury ym one of republicanism and liberty 
to ons ia potsm % nds ivory. Mr. Chairman, 
this « interest have for years been as dominant 


in the Government as they are to-day in the old 
Democratic party: and so accustom d have they 
become to dictating to, and exacting obedience of, 


their northern allies, that they are not a little non- 


plused in finding that the members of the Repub- | 


lican party are made of sterner stuff, and that all 


northern people are not such as Randolph de- | 


scribed those to be who defended the institution of 

| human slavery. 
Sir, | come not here as the representative of a 
class interest, much less to be dictated to and told 
what my constitutional obligations are, by the 


representatives of such an interest. I come as 


the representative of a free people, who are as 


loyal to the Constitution and the Union as the 
same nuniber of citizens in any other State, or in 
apy congressional district of the Confederacy—a 
consttueney who will exact of any man whom 
they commission to represent them upon this 
floor, not only fidelity to the Constitution and the 
Union, but, above all, fidelity to freedom—a con- 
stituency who will demand that no act or vote of 
their Representative shall be eireumscribed by the 
narrow bounds that limits the geographical divis- 
ion of counties Which make up his congressional 
district; but that in every vote he gives here he 
will see to it that equal and exact justice is with- 
held from no locality or State in the Union. With 
this view of my duty, sir, and the obligations | 
assumed when the oath of office was administered 
to me, L cannot, and will not, knowingly give any 
vote that willimpair or destroy the consututional 


rights of asingle individual, much less of sovereign | 


States. Although I am thus national, and repre- 
sent a constituency who are equally national and 
conservative in their views, yet | am denounced, 
and the party to which I belong is denounced, as 
hostile to the Union. Sir, I deny it. Never has 
there a Republican uttered a disunion sentiment 
on this floor or elsewhere; and no Republican has 
either proposed or given a vote for any measure, 
here or elsewhere, that would not have com- 
}manded the cordial support of Washington and 
Jefferson, and the early fathers of the Republic. 
But we are also denounced as a sectional party; 
and this charge of sectionalism has been made, 
and so persistently made, by the Administration 
party, both North and South, that some people in 
thecountry actasifthey believed it; and by no one 
has this charge been made with more vehemence 
than by Mr. Dove as himself, 
In the Hlinois campaign of 1858, this was the 
staple of Mr. Doveias’s speeches; and Mr. Lin- 
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ever made by Republicans, and by ins tcl 


that they were not only hostile to slavery , oon Of 
sion, but that they were even better fri, nda ae. ad sto 
dom than the most ultra member of thy te ad pers 
lican party. But let me add further, that i, crates 1S 
Republicans, and those opposed to slavery me volice ree 
free States, were to forbid by law and by: any i" 
violence, as southern States have done, tho ¢ 1 isis W! 
exercise of the elective franchise, and the d ‘ tn Con 
sion, either through the press or on the stun — aa for y 


the principles of the so-called Democratic » pa wover, 


’ 


| you would not have, to-day, an ally y - ee enbiects 0 
floor, except, perhaps, from one or two distr; : a y fore 
in all the northern States. Only because of y),! eonstitt 
toleration and respect for the constitutional obi; inst ot 
gations which are binding alike upon every St, sof f 
are there any supporters of the Administrar,, ynstitt 
party upon this floor from the entire North. _ If “od wh 


States, gu 


the same system of tyranny and terre; sm 
vailed against the mingrity in the free States pio: The laws 
in the southern States is universal toward ys r treaty 
Chief Magistrate could again be elected , ri tof Ul 


senting the special interest of a sectional party 5 trad 
wasdone in 1856. a e power 
[tis only our toleration of the freedom of spe. impote 
and of the press that permits even the exist; m this 
of a party to-day among us, which, in the pa which the 
of Democracy, sends representatives here yh | order, 
covertly support, apologize for, and defend ; the Cor 
most extravagant demands of the slave pows means ob 
Yet the charge is made and repeated, vain and d, sub 


again, upon this floor, that we are not only as y can ¢ 





tional party, but that we disregard and tran, {the U 
upon the Constitution which we are sworn y the per 
support. lL ask gentlemen to make their charges ment @ 
more specific, and not to deal so indiscriminately non. WI 
|| in generalities. I ask them to point out the pro- will on tl 


coln, our present gallant standard bearer, in onc | 


of his masterly answers to Mr. Dovetas, after 
replying to and refuting the charge, made the fol- 


lowing remarkable prediction, which has been | 


fully realized by the action of the Charleston con- 
vention: 


‘Task his [Mr. Dove as’s) attention, also, to the fact 

| that, by the rule of nationality, he is himself fast becoming 
sectional. Lask his attention to the fact that his speeches 
would not go as current now, south of the Oliio river, as they 
have formerly gone there. [ask his attention to the fact 


that he felicitates himself to-day that all the Democrats of 


the tree States are agreeing with him. Ihe has notthought | 
of this, | commend to his consideration the evidence of his | 


own declaration, on this day. ot his becoming sectional too. 
I see it rapidly approaching. Whatever may be the result 


of this ephemeral contest between Judge DouGuas and my- | 


self, } see the day 


rapidly approaching when bis pill of see- || 


tionalism, which he has been thrusting down the throats | 


| ot Republicans for years past, will be crowded down his 
own throat.” 


But it has been claimed that we were a sectional | 


party, because we had no Representative of the 
Republican party on this floor from a slavehold- 
ing State, while the Administration party have a 
few allies from the free States. Let me say, in 
all fairness, to southern gentlemen, that if the 
northern Representatives on this floor, who sup- 
port this Administration, openly avowed the pro- 
slavery doctrines in their own States which are 
daily uttered here by four fifths of their party, 
without rebuke from them, the places “ which 
now know them would know them no more for 
ever.’’ A majority of those who are now upon 
this floor from the North, daiming affiliation with 
the so-called Democratic party, obiained their 
places by as impassioned appeals to the people in 


‘| favor of free institutions and free States as was |! odious discriminations in favor of pe 


posed policy, or any vote that has been given by 
the representatives of the Republican party, as a 
body, in this House or in any Congress since t}y 


WW ill et 
d their 


ihunal,”’ 


| Republican party was organized, that is violati lnte—the 
| of any of the constitutional rights of any si y will | 
| of the Union. I know ofno vote they have giv tion, In 
or of any proposition they have made, that wi enem. 
not have commanded the support of Washing: it, Mi: 
and Franklin, of Jay and Jefferson, of Adams eyasa 
and Madison; and | am content to follow in t id pation 
| footsteps of such men, and accept their inter; lemn t 
ation of the Constitution rather than the so-called ice an 
interpretation of the Supreme Court. Sir, indis- “necessit 
criminate, wholesale charges, such as have been with our 0 
repeated with so much vehemence upon this floor, aud becom 
come with a poor grace from the representatives quality”? 
of States that openly trample upon and disregard rtherna 
not only the plainest provisions of the nat States 
Constitution, but the obligations due from th when just 
citizens of one civilized country to the citizens of formly 
another. Now, si 
The Constitution guaranties the freedom of gro eque 
speech and of the press, and provides express'y the fu 
that ** the citizen’ of each State shall be enti olitica 


to all the privileges and immunities of citizeus mise th 


the several States;’’ and are not these plain pro- man being 
visions of the Constitution daily violated throus'- to be one « 
out the entire South? Can a citizen of any> erament ¢ 


speak or publish the sentiments of Wasi s Gove 
and Jefferson and Henry upon the quest 8 it to 
slavery in the southern States? Can he ever! Second, th 


side in or pass through those States and | y anothey 
from danger of personal violence at the hand Ss their vir 
| infuriated mobs? The history of the country °F cople wit 
the past few years givesa full answer to the ques tee peopl 
tion. In many of the States, the severest !<!* ppeal tot 


| lative enactments have been passed agails! “ 


years to sy 


mK; ify 


liberty of speech and of the press; the U1 
States mails are even rifled, and private | akKnown 1 
spondence subjected to acensorship not toler" . wernm 
in the monarchies of Europe. States that wasng a 
most violent in their hostility to the alien ee © 

dition laws, have, by a strange combination 
events, become the enactors of sedition laws tet 
selves, and mob violence has become so com! 
that it is now regarded as the settled policy 0! 


rrp. 


irned by 
think even 
sire wOt on 
rritories 
of soil ove 


dominant party in the South, wherever tiey D% = ms. a 
the numerical foree, thus to punish and over © prayer 
their political opponents. ‘a indepe 

Sut not only are the plainest provisions | a ty the 
national Constitution thus violated, and th ; ramation’? 
ity due from one State to another, and from ‘ther the 
citizen of one State to the citizen of anotht a Savery pa 





sly asse nNaaws Mis . 
regarded, but laws are absolute ly passt di ' ee d 
rsons Ws otter on 
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wer. | 


SOTH § 


zens of the United States. Thus ifa 
» of Massachusetts or New Y ork sail into 
~eston or New Orleans, hi sy on board col- 
a “sons, Who are tree and, | y the laws of the 
os named, are citizens, they are subject to 
cop regulations Whose seve rity has no parallel 
ized nation on the face of the earth. 
.is where they are citizens of one of the States 
sh Co wifederacy,and have aconstitutional guar- 
cali protection, A special provision is made, 
ver, to exempt all colored persons who are 
is of Great Britain and France, and perhaps 
foreign Governments. ‘Thusan odious and 
pstitutional distinction is deliberately made 
ct our own citizens, and in favor of the cit- 
of foreign nations. But, worse than this, 
pstituional enactments are passed and en- 
iwhich consign free citizens of the northern 
ruilty of no crime, to hopeless slavery. 
laws of Congress, made in ¢ caieueibe with 


~ 


ny civii 


sates, 


treaty suupuls wtions, and the enlightened senti- || 


cof the civilized world, punishing the African 
trade as piracy, are openly disregarded, and 
wer of the national Government declared to 
wid yet scarcely a speech is made 
this floor by members from the ‘se States in 

i they do not proclaim their devotion to law 

j order, the decision of courts, and their fidelity 
Constitution and the Union, which simply 


potent; 


s obedience to such laws as they desire en- || 


|, submission to such decisions of courts as 
an dictate, and fidelity to the Constitution 
Union so long only as they are intrusted 
people with the administration of the Gov- 

it and the interpretation of the Constitu- 
When this ceases, as L trust and believe it 
on the 4th of March, 1861, their ‘fidelity to 
their love of the Union will cease; 
| their new-born veneration for that ** august 
ihunal,”’? of Which we have heard 
—the Supreme Court—will also cease; and 
, if their threats are to be put into ex- 
in, in open rebellion against the Government, 


\ will ceast ; 


y will be 


nemics of the Constitution and the Union. 
iy ar Ch uirman, itis also charged that be- 
sas a party, we are opposed to the extension 


ationalization of slaver y inthe Re ‘pub lic »and 
mn the inhuman laws enacted for the main- 
eand perpetuity of that institution, we must 
cessity favor the equality of this negro race 
our own, and desire to see them inte rmarry 
come One peop te. Sir, this c ry of ** negro 
lity’? is about all the argument now left the 
wrnallies of the slave power to be used in the 
Siates In their appeals to their constituents, 
jusufying themselves for the support they 
ormly give the slave interest in Congress. 
equality? First, the Republican pi arty op- 
the further spread of slavery and the increase 
power in the hands of slaveholders, 
, belicve the enslavement of one ws 
being by another, or of one race by another, 
one of the greatest wrongs that man or Gov- 
it can inflict. ‘They do not desire to see 
s Government in the hands of men who will 
it - favor and strengihen such a. policy 
, they believe ne nslavement of any race 
lother injures the race whovenslave, as well 
ely victims; and as the contact of any free 
with slaves demoralizes and de grades the 
pe _ In support of this proposition, | 
eal to the history of the world for six thousand 
} manammaie me. But if all the past were a 
if all histor y was sile nt, and slavery was 


ithe ‘al 


Mise they 


\ 


so much of 


» Sir, What are the facts on this point of 


I} re volting concubinage 


ikhown to man until the inauguration of this 
{ . . 
2vernment, and all we know about it and its | 
“sung and blighting effects was what we have 


earned by sad experience in the United States, | 
nk even here, we would have just cause to de- 
‘ire aOt only its exclusion from all new States and 
tories, but its final extinction on every foot 
il over which our national Constitution ex- 
‘ss This was the hope, the expectation, and 
‘ayer of the illustrious men who achieved 
‘pendence and made our Constitution. 
di, the ¢ harge of ** negro equality’? and ‘* amal- 
samation’’ comes with a ve ry bad grace, from 
‘her the northern or southern wing of this pro- 
“Very party; and, in order that I may not be 
= ‘squoted and misunderstood in what I propose 
 otler on this point, let me say, right here, that 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Success of the Calhoun Revolutio: 


i}; Worse than other men, 


|| tem, and the crime 


CONGRESSI 


while I shall condemn in unmistakable terms the 
institution of slavery as a social and political sys- 
of amalgamation, which is in- 
separable from it, | exempt with pleasure, from 
any swee ping denunciations which I may make, 
thousands of good and true men, 
selves born to this inheritance, and whose whole 
lives give assurance to the world that their hearts 
are better than the system. 
men in any soci ty or Government with absolute 
power over a servile race, and the bad men will 
not only use it and abuse it,as I shall show 
by their clamorous ery of danger to the ' 
will perpetrate and give sanction to outrages that 
good and true men will be powerless to prevent. 
It is not that southern men and slaveholders are 
they are no 
better, that it is unsafe, if it were not in itself an 
indefensible wrong, to intrust them with absolut 
power over any partof the human race, 

And now, sir, what are the pr 
slavery, as exhibited in the working out of this 
much-talked-of and universally-denounced negro 
equality and amaigamation of the 
not slavery corrupted the blood, to say nothing 
of the morals, of millions in the South? If it has 
not, whence spring the octorouns, the quadroons, 
and the myriads who are unged with the blood 
of the dominant race, in every southern State? 
Sir, it is in the land of slave ry you must look ” 
amalgam: ition, and that terrible degrading, ni 
equality, Which is Inse pars tbh ( fom such sae 


, but, 
stat 


but beeause 


races: 


mation. But for a negro equality all over the 
South, that must be nameless here, there would 
be no blue-eyed, light-haired octoroons, the chil- 
lren : 1 deseend * Afric a , - 
dren and aescendants ot frican s.,aves, In every 


southern city cand i inevery neighborhood, appeal- 
ing to the liberal, as we see them almost d uly 
here in this capital, asking for aid purchase 
their right to that which God gave not onl 
| but to all the human race, the right to th 
Sir, than Mormon polygamy, about which even 
southern Representatives prof tol »shocked, 
this crime of southern amaleamation worse; 
for while the Morm« System Is voluntary, at { 
must have the sanction of a public church ordi- 
nance and the full and unqualified assent of the 
first wife, and tlie children be entitled to all the 
rights of protection and property 
ured to the children of the 
southern System Is an 


st 


mselves, 


vhich IS Se- 
first marriage, this 
involuntary, forced, and 
, from which there is no es- 
cape, if the victim desires it, there 
| to punish the And sir, the offspring 
of this criminal negro equality are slaves. If there 
was a law to punish such crimes, the 


being no law 


ageressor 


testimony 
of slaves could not with safety be admitted; for 
if such were the ease, and the penalty ched 


should be the liberation of all slave mothers and 
| their children, as it ought to be, whose fathers 
were white men, then Wilmot provisoes and fur- 
ther opposition to slavery would be a useless 
occupation with the peop le of the North. The 
institution would fall by the fascinating 
and seductive power of these black 
fore whose irresistible charms the aristocracy 
plebeians of the South alike appear to | ow. 
Sir, it is only in the land of slavery where this 
crime istolerated. There itis unrestrained. There 
alone itis cherished; and if slavery continues, it 


must become universal, blighting and corroding 


duleing as, be - 


and 


the life-blood of the nation by eradicating from 
the heart of man all love for his own offspring, 
and filling the land with slaves who are the chil- 
dren of the dominant race. How frightful has 


been the progress and increase of this desolating 
and destroying evil! Sir, do you supj there 
| 1s One southern State, nay, one congress il dis- 


trict, inall the slave States of this Union,in which 
slaveholders do not own aid sell their own chil- 
dren? where they do not them toil daily 
beneath the lash of a taskmaster, and see them 
driven in coffe gangs to the southern market— 
their sons to the shambles, and their daughters 
to the hells of pete cities? But it may, and 
probably will, be claimed that these octoroons and 
quadroons are not the children of the masters, but 
that they are the children of the poor whites. I 


see 


care not, Mr. Chairman, whose they may be, ‘the 
fact of their existence is evidence of the crime; 


and the further fact that the law 
| always slaveholders in all the s 


who are 
uthern States, do 


makers, 


who find them- | 


Intrust a class of 


ictical effects of 


| 
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not punish the 


crime by law, as they would if 
they desired 


to restrain it, Is certainly a cireum- 


| stance not very favorable to their own innocence. 


Has | 


y them, | 


eraces | 


Sir, go into any colored church in any southern 


| city, and a majority of the audience will be of the 


| they 


mixed race, many of them so white that it would 
require a close inspection to detect that they were 
tinetured with negro blood. 

Sir, how long do you suppose this mixed race 
will remain in servitude without a struggle for 
their freedom? Itis impossible that it should be 
long, for many of them to-day are conceded to be 
smarter than their reputed fathers. If this unre- 
strained southern ne cro ¢ quality isto be not only 
continued but encouraged, a hundred years will 
not clapse—if the importation of fresh Africans 
can be effectaally stopped—be fore the last un- 
mie d African slave will have disappeared before 

his bleaching process of southern amalgamation. 
- forty years there will be over ten million slaves 
and free colored people in the present slave States, 
if they continue in the same ratio that 
have done sixty years. Ata 
moderate estimate, five million will then be of the 
mixed race, many of them white—as adver- 
for runaway slaves often inform us is 
the case now—that ** the ‘y would readily pass for 
white In fifty years more ‘the ‘y will 
have increased,atthe same ratio,to at leastthirty 
million, and the unmixed Africans can be easily 
counted. In less than one hundred years from 
to-day the slave population will have increased to 
near forty million, numbering about eighty to 
every slaveholder, and almost, if not quite, half 
of these slaves, will be so white that they cannot 
be distinguished from white persons. How long, 
L arainask,ean such a servile population of forty 

kept im subjection by fess than half 


to increase 
for the past 
so 


tisements 


persons. 


million be 
a million masters? 
Sir, if so great and good a man aa Wesley could 


denounce this institution to the Christian people 
of the world **as the sum of all villainies,’’ I, who 
have witnessed ome of its brut lity and felt its 
tyranny, may, without impropriety, pronounce 


it, as | now do, to be the sum of all barbarisms, 
for whose continuance and further spread over 
the Territories of the nation, the people of the 
United States, both North and South, wlll be held 
responsible in history and before God. 

of his country and the human race 
can contemplate this picture withoyt a shudder. 
And because the Republican party are opposed to 


Sir, no lover 


amaleamation, and what is called * negro equal- 
ity, they are oppose d to the extension and per- 
petuity of slavery in the Government, and favor, 
as Jeflerson did, the emancipation and separation 
of the rac And Lam satisfied that one of the 
most feasible and practical plans suggested for 
the separation of these races, is to purchase ter- 


i: wry in Central or re a rica, as proposed 


by Hon. F. P. Blair, jr., of Missouri. In speak - 
ing of this subject b fon ‘the Mercantile Library 
Association of Cincinnati, in November, 1859, 
Mr. Blair said: 


“It is this race of mento whom | would extend our laws, 
our power, and our intluence, to the tropics of America, 
and inake its wealth tributary to our commerce, requiting 


a thousand fold tor every sacrifice it would cost 5; expi 


ating the error of their enslavement by giving the enfran 
chised bondmen free homesteads and tree government ; re 
moving from our midst the prolific cause of bitterness 
between brethren; brushing away an institution whose 
inalign influence brings desolation wherever it is found, 
and avenges the wrong dove tothe subject race by the evil 


it inflicts upon the wrong doer.”’ 

This was substantially the theory of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. He believed, as the Republican party be- 
lieve, that this plan would give practical effect to 
the true theory of our Government. 

Ina letter to Mr. Sparks on this subject, he 
says: 

“The second object, and the most interesting to us, as 
coming home to our physical and moral characters, to our 
happiness and safety, is to provide an asylum, to which we 
can, by degrees, send the whole of that population [the ne- 
groes] from among us, and establish them under our pat 
ronage and protection, as a separate, free, and independent 
people, in some country and climate friendly to human life 
and happiness.’’ 


And again, when urging a similar proposition 
upon the attentioh of the Legislature of Virginia, 
he says: 


“ Ithas, however. been found that the public mind would 
not vet bear the proposition, nor wil it even at tits day, 


vet the day is nottar distant when it must bear it and adupt 
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it, or we will follow Nothing is more certainly written 
in the book of fate than that these people [Ure negroes | are 
to be free; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally 
free, Cannot live in th une Government. Nature, habit, 


opinion, have drawn indelible lines of distinction between 
them. It is #tillin our power todirect the process of eman 
cipation and deportation, and in such slow degree as thatthe 
evil will wear off insensibly, and their place be, pari passu, 
filled up by fr laborers. If, on the contrary, it is 
left to force it on, human nature must shudder at the 
prospect held up. We should look in vain tor an example 
in the Spanish deportation or deletion of the Moors.”’ 


In a letter to Mr. Coles, he said: 


cftime. IJtwill come; and whether brought on by the gen 
energies of our own minds, or by the bloody process 
of St. Domingo, excited and conducted by the power of our 
present enemy, if once stationed permanently within our 
country, and offering asylumiand arms to the oppressed, is a 
leat of our history not yet turned over.”? 


«rou 


But, sir, notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written, and all that is being said and written 
on this subject, to induce the slave power to pause 
und take a practical view of this subject, they not 
only refuse, but rash madly on, disregarding alike 
the teachings of the fathers and the warnings of 
history. And to-day they claim that slavery isa 
benefit to the country, and a blessing to the slave 
and master as well as to the non-slaveholding 
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ined with care, some two years ago, this incendi- 
ary Helper book. Now, if they had the right 
and read such books and papers, 
why have not their constituents, the poor whites, 
the same right, by whose votes most of these 
gentlemen come here, for they constitute a ma- 
jority of the electors in all the southern States? 
Sir, there are reasons, and good reasons, why 
they should not, if the policy of the privileged 
class is to be sustained and continued. The poor 


to pos Css 


|| whites of the South, in whose hands, if united, 
“ Yetthe hour of emancipation is advancing inthe march | 


whites. Senator Hammonp, the leader of theSouth | 


Carolina oligarchy, in speaking of the manner in 
which the poor whites of that State obtained a 


subsistence, a year or two since, did not draw | 


quite so flattering a picture of their happy condi- 
tion as has been done by southern members on 
this oor. Mr. Hammonp says: 

“They [the poor whites] obtain a precarious subsistence 
by occusional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering 
fields or folds, and, too often, by whatis in its effects far 
trading with slaves, and leading them to plunder for 
nefit.’ 


worse 
their b 

And yet we are 
dition of soci 


told that this is a desirable con- 
ty, and that slave and poor white 
ished with it. ° In speaking of this 
ct,oneof the honorable members from South 
Carolina, in a speech delivered before the organ- 
ization of the Llouse, boa 


alike are sat 


subj 


ted not only of the hap- 


piness of the people, but of the contentment and 
fidelity of the slaves to their masters; as also of 
the loyalty of the poor whitesof the South tothe | 
institution of slavery; and stated that out of a 
laree number who volunteered to ¢o to Virginia | 


and aid Governor Wise during the John Brown 
troubles, but five or six were slaveholders; and 
instanced this fact is proot of th ir loyalty. If 
it be true that they are thus loyal— md I do not 


intend to controvert the fact as 


that 


stated—why is it 
sof poor whites are not permitted to 
read whatever they may prefer to read, as the 
slaveholders do themselves ? 

I will say nothing about the penal enactments, 
prohibiting, by fine, the lash, and imprisonment, 
ll classes of persons—white or colored 

whether Christian or not, from teaching their 

aves to read or write; for such laws are 
arable from the system. It is well known that 
the loyalty of th y be denended on 
while the y are deprived of the power of commu- 
rating with each other. But if the poor whites 
are loyal, why are they also proscribed? Why 
are they deprived of th pleasure and profit which 
hey would derive from reading that staunch old 
Democratic paper, the New York Evening Post; 
or that invaluable paper, the New York Tribune; 


this clas 


and a 


any 


slaves can or 


ni 


or that first of all religious journals, the New 
York Independent? Why is it that they are for- 
lidden to read such a book as Unele ‘Tom’s 


Cabin, or the Octoroon, or any paper, whether 
Republican or independent of party, that 1s un- 
friendly to slavery; or even to receive and read 
private lett: , free States, unless first sub- 

cted to a 
There can be but on nswer to these questions; 
and that is a distrust on the part of the ruling 
class of the fidelity of the poor whites, and fear 

f their political power, should they unite, as they 
might do, and, at any time, take possession of all 
the southern State covernments, and administer 
them for the benefit of the whole people, instead 
of permitting them to be administered as they are 
to-day—exclusively for the benefit of a 
iulerest, 

It appears, from the facts elicited during the 
extraordinary discussion which was indulged in 
here by southern 
eranization, that many of them had read and exam- 


rs from th 


censorshi privileged class? 


aul 
Ciass 


insep- 


Representatives before the or- | 


resides the political power, must be kept divided, 
as they are to-day; and in order to keep them 
successfully divided, and fighting their supposed 
enemy, the free negro, and those who favor the 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories, they 
must be kept in ignorance. Hence, all that was 
said, and so vehemently said, in denunciation of 
Helper and his book, was said not because it was 
an appeal to the slaves or free colored people to 


rise in rebellion, but because its arguments and 


| 


| 


appeals were addressed to the poor whites of the | 


South by oneof theirownnumber. Mr. Pryor, 
of Virginia, in speaking of the characteristics of 
Ele Ip r’s book, said: 


“What is the characteristic feature of that work ? 
| gentlemen have stated that they have not read it. 

read it, and read it some two years ago. 

who have signed it tell us that they never saw it. I have 
| read it, and know all about it; and let me tell you what 
the characteristic distinction and feature of that work is 5 
let me inform the candidate for Speaker upon the other side 
of the House, [Mr. Suerman,] who seems ignorant of the 
production which he indorses. [tis is not thatthe author 
proposes that the North shall come down in an avalanche 
of invasion and destroy the tie that subsists between the 
slave and his master. No, sir; that is familiar talk. 
is itthe literary execution of the work; for [never read a 
| book which is more feeble in conception and inartistie in 
execution. Itis unworthy of respectable criticism.”’ 

. a7 * 


* * * * * * * * 


Some 
I have 


“ But the peculiarity of that book was that Mr. Helper, for 
the first time in the history of this country, had invoked, 
| with all the power of passion, with all his limited resources 
of rhetoric, the non-slaveholders of the South to rise in re- 
bellion against the slaveholders. ‘That was the peculiar 
merit of his book. 

* Now, the candidate for Speaker upon the other side 
| (Mr. Suerman] told us yesterday explicitly, and cited his 
political record as proof of it, that he would not urge the 
Federal Government, nor the people of the North, to inter- 
fere with the relations of masterand slave. [tell him now, 
again, that that is not the characteristic of the book.’’ 


Here, sir, is disclosed the real point of danger 


to the ruling class of the South—the fear ofa re- | 


bellion on the part of those whom they now claim 
as loyal subjects. A rebellion, sir. Can a people, 
from whom all political authority emanates in a 
republic, be classed as rebels, for desiring to 
change, in a peaceful and constitutional manner, 
their law makers? If not, from whose rule is it 
feared they will rebel? Their own rule? No sir; 
but a * rebellion against the slaveholders,’ j 
Mr. Pryor. This is the fear, this the danger, 
the bare contemplation of which makes all slave- 
dom mad. This is the power before which they 
tremblh 
dition laws and prisons and mobs, the time is 
coming when God’s truth cannot longer be shut 
out from the minds and hearts of the non-slave- 


> 
says 


These gentlemen | 


Nor | 
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whites of the European despotisms, to which | 
have referred. They hug the chains that dra 
them down, and volunteer with alacrity to ga, 
fice their lives at the bidding of this priy ) 
class. The slave interestintend to kee 
and in order to be doubly sure that they shalj ; 
main so, theirschool books, for what few schools 
they have, their literature, their political journa ce 
their so-called religious periodicals, and Christian 
teachers, are permitted to talk and preach a 
pray—if at all about slavery—only in favor ofit 
divinity and its blessing within the hearine is 
the slaves and — whites alike. This the 
kind of loyalty that can only be feund in des ; 
isms; the kind of loyalty which you exact of you, 
northern allies. It is ie kind of loyalty, let i 
assure you, which cannot flourish in the free 
States; and I do not believe it can endure m 
years in the slave States. 

An end will and must come to such despotism 
peaceably and constitutionally, I hope; but it wil/ 
come. No human hand can Stay it. No Goy- 
ernment ever has existed permanently, or eye, 
can remain stable, that tramples deliberately and 
with impunity upon the rights of humanity and 
the laws of God. While I cannot adopt, to the 
fullest extent, the declaration of the great Irish 
liberator, ** that no revolution was worth oy, 


acri- 
ileged 
p them loya}. 


pot- 


any 


| drop of human blood’’—because that would be » 


condemnation of our own Revolution, and of aij 


just revolutions—yct I can say, with al! my heart, 


that 1 desire a revolution of peace; but peaceable 
or bloody, f believe, with Jefferson, that it will 
come. ‘The millions of the South who are crushed 
and groaning beneath this despotism—the 
whites as well as the free and slave colored, from 
the octoroon to the quadroon and the unmixed 
black, if there should be any of the latter then 
remaining—will one day be compelled to join 
hands and shake this despotism off; or the poor 
whites will first be disfranchised, then classed 
socially, as they are to-day to a great extent, with 


oor 


| the servile race, and at last they and their chil- 


dren will be melted down in the slave population 
forever. 

That this is the ultimate purpose of the ruling 
class of the South, may be fairly adduced from 
the fact that they do not hesitate to-day at en- 
slaving Indians, Mexicans, Chinamen, and even 
whites of American birth and unmixed blood, 
Governor Hammonp, of South Carolina, does not 





|, scruple publicly to denominate free white laborers 


; and well they may; for despite their se- | 


holdersand poor whites;and when thattimecomes, | 
their power shall again be felt, and their voices | 


again be heard in these Halls in defense of liberty, 
where now are only heard the voices of the Rep- 
resentatives of a class interest defending and jus- 
tifying slavery. 

Sir, | look upon the loyalty of the slaves as a 
suspicious kind of loyalty, where it is necessary 
not only to keep them in ignorance, but subject 
to the most rigorous laws and inhuman physical 
punishments, in order safely to keep them in any 
kind of subjection. And I think the loyalty of 
the poor white man equally uncertain, when there 
is no safety or security that he will not combine 
against you, unless you shut out from his mind 
and conscience all arguments in favor of justice, 
and all appeals to his humanity. With this kind 


| of censorship, with this kind of domination, with 


this kind of despotism, are the slaves and the poor 
whites of the South alike made loyal. The poor 
whites of Polandand Hungary are also called loyal 
by the Emperor of Austria. The poor whites of 
France are called loyal by the usurper of the 2d 
of December. The poor whites of the South are 


called loyal because of their obedience to the man- | 


dates of the ruling class, and they may be, and I 


as the **mud-sills of society;’’ and more than 


twenty years ago asserted on the floor of Con- 
gress, ** that the South had less trouble with theu 
slaves than the North had with her free laborers, 
as the records of criminal justice and the news- 
paper accounts of northern mobs fully showed 
Senator Mason, of Virginia, in speaking of th 
free States, calls them ‘* servile States,’’ becau 
their laborers are freemen. I might quote from 
many leading men and public speakers in t 
South, if time would permit, to show that thes 
men have nomoral or religious convictions agains! 
enslaving any race, and that having no principles 
to deter them from the commission of suci a 
wrong, all they want is the power, and they wol 
reduce, without hesitation, the entire laboring 
population, of whatever race or color, to bondas 
Twenty-five years ago this anti-Democratc 
doctrine, justifying the enslavement of the la! 
ing man, of whatever race or color, was pu! 
proclaimed by many of the ruling men of ! 
South of both the old political parties. Benjam' 
Watkins Leigh, a leading Whig statesman of Vit 
ginia, declared, in a speech in the Virginia cot- 
stitutional convention of 1829, (before the ant- 
slavery agitation had commenced in the Nort!,) 
that— 
“There must be some peasantry, as the country ©! 
up; there must be more. that is, men who tend the her 3 
and dig the soil, who have neither rea) nor personal ee 
tal of their own, and who earn their bread by the sweat" 


a 


| their brows. I ask gentlemen to say whether they believ' 


| believe they are to-day, more loyal than the poor |! 


' as the argument was against extending the rsh 


those who depend on their labor for their daily subsist nee 
can, or ever do, enter into political affairs? They nev"! 
do, never will, never can.” 

No distinction of races or color is made ne 
But the white laborers were specially referre 
; a 
of suffrage to that class. ‘T'rue, he did not ~ 
at oe to reduce them to chattelhood, but !! 


; he 
evident that he regarded them as belonging ‘0 th 
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population, with no more rights than ne- 


nf 
rag , 8) ave Ss. ° ° . 
, g \[r. Pickens, of South Carolina, in a speech in 
ed - House, in 1836, said: 
a): yy down this proposition as universally true, that 
< pot, and never Was, a society organize d under our 
i al eystem for a period long e nough to constitute an 
10] eer one class would not, practically and substan- 
ils, ~ own another class, in some shape or form. Let not || 
ian from the North start at this truth. We are yeta | 
ee: >in our infancy. Society has not yet been pressed | 
tnd its classifications. Let us live through an era, and 
its | discover this great truth. All society settles down | 
r of clasitcation of capitalists and laborers. The former 
the » the latter.”’ 


argument of Mr. Pickens is undoubtedly 


at bil up and sustain an oligarchy of slave- 

_who ownall their laborers. 

re ywn’? process to which Mr. 

en going on ata frightful rate since the de- 
this speech. 
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_if this Government, by special legislation, | 


The ** press- | 
Pickens refers 


ill, y ol 
will Gor rnor McDuffie, of South Carolina, the 
O¥- som | frie nd of Calhoun, and one of the most | 
vey yeuished Democrats of that. State, in a mes- | 
and tothe Legislature, in 1836, said, in speaking 
and the ee slavery: 
tl Nocommunity has ever existed without it, and we may 
rish fdently assert, never will. In the very nature of things, 
ore sore must be classes of persons to discharge all the differ 
a : ofices of society, from the highest to the lowest. Some 
5 se offices are regarded as degrading, though they must 
al vill be performed. Hence those manifold torms of de- 
art, nt servitude, Which produce a sense of interiority on 
able tot the se rvai ts. Where these offices are performed by |} 
on of the political community, a dang serous element is | 
a ito the body-politic. Hence the alarming tend 
ned to violate the rights of property by agrarian legisla- | 
hich is beginning to manifest itself in the older | 
rom siqtes, where universal suffrage prevails, without domestic 
d : atendency that will increase in the progress of 
ty, with the increasing inequality of wealth. No Gov 
Hen ntis worthy of the name, that does not protect the | 
ion if property; and no enlightened people will long sub- 
oor tto such a mockery. Hence it is, that, in the older } 
1 tries, different political orders are established, to effec ct | 
— ndispensable object, and it will be fortunate for 
with slaveholding States if they are not, in less than a quar- 
hil- entury, driven to the adoption of a similar institu 
.t or to take re tuge from robbery and anarchy under a 
won he * ‘ * th 
y despotism. a eae, 
tution of slavery supersedes the nec ali of an ords 
uIng ty, and the other appendages of ahereditary system 
from nnent. If our slaves were emancipated, and ad 
ai |, bleached or unbleached, (i. e., White or colored.) to | 
5s tal participation in our political privileges, what a 
Gren tary should we furnish upon the doctrines of the 
d. pationists, and what a revolting spectacle of repub 
snot equality should we exhibit to the mockery of the 
sais |! wt mal man would consent to live in such a 
ites fsociety, ifhe could find a refuge in any other. Do- 
a slave sth refore, instead of being a political evil, is | 
Uon- NER STONE OF OUR REPUBLICAN EDIFICE. 
t} 
work a Sociology for the South; or, 
is Failure of Free Society, published in 1854 
tet Mr. George Fi itzhugh, of Richmond, Virginia, | 
a y be found the following declaration in favor 
» slave ry: 
fi Slavery protects the weaker meinbcrs of society, just 
5 ‘relations of parents, guardian, and husband, and 


y, as natural, and almost as universal, as those 
inst years ago, we became satisfied that slavery, black 
is fe, Was right and necessary. We advocated this doc- 

{ very many essays.”’ 
; Some three years ago, the 
t nd now one ofthe leading organs of the 
rw ~alled Democratic party, in discussing and de- 

ling the right to enslave any race, said: 

: Vhile it is far more obvious that negroes should be 
ale “ives than whites—for they are only fit to labor, and not 
, ‘yet the principle of slavery is itself right, and does 


Dh end on difference of complexion.” 
f Tin. in et article on this same subject, this 
cone Uemocratic (?) paper declared: 


unti- Pr edom is not possible without slavery. Every civil 
ud every social system implies gradation of rank and 


Richmond Enquirer, | 


| the land with universal ruin, and the 


| will have disappeared ’ fore the | 


| consummation of the barbarism of 


| it may be a revolution of the ballot-box inst 
| of the cartridge-box—a revolution whic h, 


This is the logical result of the American slave 
system. If slavery should be confined by law 
to the unmixed African, the slave master under- 
stands that in time, bythe mere force of southern 
ee ation, there would come an end to the 

xistence of this institution. To avoid this, the 
oe master throws around his victims such safe- 
guards in the shape of legislative enactments as 
will effectually secure to himself as property, all 
children born of his female slaves, whether they 
are white or colored. . 

If the deliberate intention of slave masters is 
not to enslave all white or black persons whom 
they can thusenslave, why are not these barbarous 
laws re pealed, and statutes enacted making amal- 
gamationa crime, and liberating all slave mothers 
and their children who may hereafter be born 
having in their veins a visible admixture of the 
blood of the dominant race ? Ti 1639, Henry Clay 


| delivered a speech in the Senate of the United 
States, which may be foundinthe Appendix to the | 


Conere ‘ssional Globe, page 358, in which he said: 


‘It is frequently asked, what is to become of the Africa n 
race,among us? Are they forever to remain in bondag‘ 


He thus answers his own question: 


‘* Taking the aggregates of the two races, the European 
is constantly » thou; gh slowly, gi anit ig upon the. African por 
tion.”? “ . * ‘In the progress of time, 


some one hundred and fifty or two hundré 
but few vestiges 3 of the black race 
posterity. 


d years hence 
will remain among OUR 


In one hundred oer one _ indred and fifty year rs, 
then, according to Mr. Clay, the ‘* black race”? 
cess of southern amalgamation, and ‘* our pos- 
terity’’—the descendants of slave mothers— 
though white, and having in their veins the best 
blood of the dominant race, are not only to re- 
main slaves forever, butall laboring men, without 
regard to color or birth, who can be, are * be re- 
duced to chattelhood. And this is to be the final 
Amcrican sla- 
very, unless the purposes and policy of the slave 
power is defeated by the triumph of the Repub- 
pcan party. 

And this doctrine of the right to enslave any 
race has not been, and never will be, r epuds ated by 
the present Democratic party in the South. Mr 
Chairman, I ask the honest portion of those w ho, 
in the free States, brought this Administration 
party into power, how much longer they intend, 
by their money and suffrages, to aid in keeping 
the Government of this country in the 


racy, preach and practice such despotism as this? 
If the inde pendent freemen of the nation do not 
rally to the standard of Lincoln and Hamlin, and 
give us deliverance this year, then I know not 
when it will come. I have an abiding faith, how- 
ever, that we shall triumph; and that the day can- 
not be far distant when this deliverance, by a 
popular revolution, must come, if the « nae - 


| ment of the poor whites of the South is } be 


averted. When it does come, I pray He. ven tha 
ae 
while 
all not blast 
bloody hor- 
among a homoge- 


living under a re- 


it brings deliverance to the slave, sh 
rors ofa St. Domingo. For 
neous people of one language, 


i} publican form of governme nt, where a majority 


ort On. Inthe States of the South, an aristoc racy of white 
mens zsed on negro s! lavery ; AND THE ABSENCE OF NEGRO 
try fills VERY WOULD BE SUPPLIED BY WHITE MEN.”? 
Jigs = inevery slave State, I believ e, without excep- 
onl at iy the fate of all offspring born of the servile | 
wea . € is 
believe “eis made by statute to depend on the condition 
sistence 2 the mother. If she be a slave , her children, | 
yo ‘ough white, are also slaves. The laws and | 
Ndcial decisions of allthe slave States on this 
» here. ‘tare uniform. From this law of the slave 
red to, “aster there is and can be no escape, to the latest 
e right ““neration. Hence the advocates of this system 
t th ? hot hesitate to defend the enslavement of all 


ut it 1s 


e - ‘ak and defenseless races, and even boldly to 
ry to ne 


jusufy the enslavement of white men. 


| this result, 


| from violence and death. 
| disguised violation of the 
| for which southern Representatives on this floor | 


rnay, if they choose, control, [ think the true 
way, the surer and better way, to secure the abo- 
lition of a great wrong, is to appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of those who have the constitu- 
tional power to act, and whose voice and votes 


| will not, in my judgment, be wanting to secure 
whenever their judgments are con- | 


uinced. 


Wherever these constitutional rights cannot be 


enjoyed, a revolution bY force is not only indis- 
pensable, but a duty. “or the purpose of avert- 
ing such a revolution, with all its attendant hor- 


rors, the poor whites and non-slaveholders of the | 


South ask for the freedom of speech and the press, 
and the right of the ballot. But this is denied 


| them in almoste very southern State; and not only 


denied them, but the persons and lives of those 
who ask it, and attempt to exercise it, are not safe 
To this open and un- 
national Constitution 


| its de ‘spotic 


leaching pro- | 


hands ot ; 
| an oligarchy who, in the sacri d name of Democ- 
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profess such veneration and reverence, may be 
added the violation by this class of all covenants, 
compacts, and compromises, with the people of 
the North; and that which is more sacred and 
above all compromises and Constitutions—the 
rizhts of humanity—are everywhere within their 
borders disre garded and tri imple d in the dust. 
Sir, the a ‘presentatives of this class interest, by 
the aid of the machinery of a once great ‘and 
elorious aes with the immense patronage of 
the Government in their hands, and by inflam- 
matory appes ls to the peers and pre judices of 
the rm ople, have at last succeeded in lashing the 
popular mind in n a every southern State into 
a fury and fanaticism that will not brook control; 
and Presidents and Cabinets, the national Le- 
gislature,and even the Supreme judiciary, bow 
to its terrible decrees. He who seeks place and 
power in the ranks of this party to-day must 
ride upon the storm and add fuel to the confla- 
eration already kindled. ‘To no exaction, how- 
ever monstrous, must he hesitate. Prostrate be- 
fore it he must bow, in humble submission to 
authority, and recognize its wildest 
claims to universal domination. No constitu- 
tional provision, however plain; no compromise, 
however sacred; no law, however just; no judicial 
decision, however venerable, must stand oes a 
moment in its way. He who would be a succes 
- leader in the ranks of this party to- day aaah 

he would, quit this pro-slavery fi maticism, or 
secure its submissions to the just requirements of 
the Constitution. If he refuse blind and unqual- 
ified obedience to every demand, however revolt- 
ing, political ostracism 1s his fate. If he fail to keep 
pace with every new movement—no matter what 
may have been his past services—he will experi- 
ence the doom which, without remorse, was meted 
out to — LasatCharleston. For, whatevermay 
be the action of the adjourned session of the rump 
convention W hich is to meet in Baltimore on the 
Ikth of June, the well-informed friends of Mr. 
Doucias admit _ politically he is a doomed 
man; and they may well admit that, from this 
time forward, eve ry ‘le ading man in the party is 
forever doomed who does not give up every aspi- 
ration for freedom, surrender unreservedly his 
convictions to the behest of this privilege class, 
and use all his power and influence to extend, and 
make permanent and universal, the institution of 
human slavery. 

pou? from this hour 


the so-called Democratic 


part dead. ‘The disease of which it died was 
Calhounism. It was attacked with this fatal mal- 
ady in 1844, when James K. Polk was forced 


upon an unwilling people; and though the rank 
and file of the northern Democracy have been 
struggling heroically from that day to this against 
the wiles of its cunning enemy, their political 
leaders have been false; and the organization, once 
0 powerful, has at last yi Ided to the violence of 
the attack at Charleston. The party of Calhoun, 
which were spurned by Jackson and the Democ- 
racy of his day, now stand with defiant footupon 
its new-made 1 ive ,and demand the surrender of 
every member of the old Democratic party in the 
Sista. to these southern usurpers, who, under an 
alluring, but piratical, flag, whereon ise mblazoned 
the glorious name ‘* Democracy,” are fighting 
against the rights of man, and the liberties of the 
human race. 

From this spurious De mocracy, this political 
intolerence and party despotism, the honest por- 
~ yn of the northern Demoe - y, who have been 
basely deceived and betrayed, will be compelled 
to separate themselves; for no intelligent citizen 

‘anretain his ms anhood, who, if sincerely opposed 
to the extension and perpetuity of human slave ry 
in the Republic, should remain another hour in 
the ranks of such a party. 

Sir, how is it possible for an intelligent, inde- 
pendent citizen, who is in truth a Democrat, and 


| opposed to all despotism, longer to remain with 


a party which not only tramples upon and vio- 
lates the Constitution, but which aids and en- 
courages the ovtrages inflicted all over the South 
upon innocent and “defe nseless persons for opin- 
ion’s sake; outrages that would not be tolerated in 
any de spotism of Europe, « ven when engaged in 
open hostilities? Witness the hangings, the tar- 
and- featherings, the ienpris sonments, the infernal 
indignities, to which the citizens of this country, 
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guilty of no crime and no wrong, are subjected 


at the hands of thi party in almostevery outhern 


State. Even women, lone and defenscless, are not 
exempt from indicnities that oncht to and must 
forever diserace the States and people who would 
tolerate and sanction them. No trial, not even 
the poor mo kery of a trial ut the merest sus- 
picion that the person is unfri ndly to one of the 


| 
most infernal de 


land or 
them tortures, outragves, and wrones, 
seareely be credited by the Christian 
the world, 


Sir, uch 


blichted the 
‘ ot br 
nouch to bring upen 


that 


spous ms that ¢ ver 


cursed the earth, is 


will 


things 


could not be done under the 


despotism of Austria, the most despicable and 
intolerant Government among civilized lations, 
without shaking the throne to its foundation; and 
yet such outraees are committ din one half the 
States of the American Union by a great party, 
whose leaders wei once composed of able and 
eloquent defenders of the richts of man. -‘Thes: 
outraves are indorsed and approbated by the party 
press and party leaders of t South, while no 
word of condemnation or denunciation falls from 
the lips of their northern ally upon this floor, 
who must speak, if they speak at all, with great 
deference in the presence of their political rulers 
For all the wro! and outra there is no re- 
dress, and no probability of any redress, until the 
inauguration of a Republican President If such 
outrage committed by the citizens or Gov- 
ernment of any foreign Power upon the persons 
of any of our citizens Who micht be temporarily 
residin# in or passing throuech their country, no 
matter what micht be the opinions they enter- 
tained of the Government or any of its institu- 
tions, so that they commiutts d no overt actagainst 
the Government, it would be cause, and just 
cause, for war, if prompt re dress were not wil n, 
and a guarantee against the commission of such 
outraves in the futur wel not secured. But 


here at home, in our own country, with a people 
whosprang | 
lanruag 


stitution, the 


; = 
fromthe same an iry, withthe same 
, and equal rights under a common Con- 


outrares are committ ad, not only 
with impunity, but are boasted of as feat 


velous heroism. 

Sir, do gentlemen expect the country to be blind 
and dumb while such crimes are being ¢ 
upon American citizens? If suchis th 


sot mar- 


mmitted 


‘expecta- 


tion of southern gentlemen, let me bee them to 
undeceive themselve Why, what would you 
say, What would the world say, of our manhood, 
if such a thing were possible ilence and sub- 
mission under the infliction of such monstrous 
wrongs Sir, there will be no such silence as is 
sought, there can be no such submission as Is de- 
sired and demanded; and let me ask how long 


you sup! e it will be, if the outrages are to 


continue, before th will be a hundred John 
Browns invading your weak and defenseless 
points at once; not John Browns with mercy to 
their captives, and anxiety to save human life: 
not John Browns controlled by a supposed reli- 


mious duty; but John Browns burning for revenge 
inflicted ? 
Think you that such a system of terrorism can 
continue wit Do you suppose 

men whom you outrage will flee from 
your Stat into the tree North, and quietly sit 
down and subm to thts kind of treatment? 
What impulse of a southern 


under the smart of outraves unyustty 


hout retaliation 


} 
j 


would be the first 


man under such treatment? Would it not be for 
retaliation? And if a hundred, or five hundred, 
or a thousand of you wer itragved and wronged 


in the brutal, barbarous, and cowardly manner 
that northern citizens, guilty of 

been, would it not follow, as certai 
follows the rising of the sun, tha 
those who 
friends as th 
for the purpo 


nly as daylight 
thus suffered, and as many of their 
y could eet, would eet tovether 


of retaliationand revenge? If we 


of the North were living ina magazine, as you of 


the South are, which could beexploded atany mo- 
ment aymatch should be ay 
the victims of such outras: 
te match, and let 
themselves? 


pli d to it, would not 
s be inclined to apply 
consequences take care of 
1 think the history of John Brown 
and his associates in Kansas and in Virginia ought 
to be a lesson to you on this point 

Sir, if there was any such spotin any of the free 


States of the North, not even excepting Egypt, |! world. It 


nations of 


t a majority of 


no crime, have |} 








in Illinois, where, twenty years ago, violence 
: . mae ioe - . : 

aman as ever lived fell a victim to this despotic 
pro-slavery fanaticism; and where, even now, the 
representatives of the dominant party declare 


openly and unblushingly their willingness to do | 
| the ** dirty work’’ of slave-hunters if demanded 


by the party—I say, ifthere was any such spot, not 
even excepting Egypt, that would tolerate such 
crimes and outrages as 

free men of the North, and not only tolerate them, 
but openly boast of and glory in them, I do not 
hesitate to declare that the united voice of the peo- 
ple ofmy district would be thatsucha spot needed 
a purification such as the earth received in the 


have been inflicted upon 
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| ing the retribution which the ways of an 


days of Noah; and, if they had the power, they || 


ubmerge it for at least a generation, not 
even providing an ark to save alive, for future 
exhibition, the representatives of such a totally 
depraved race. 

Sir, all th crimes to which I have alluded, 
all violations of the national or State constitutions, 


sacre d 


would 


compacts and covenants, all disregard of | 


solemn treaties and just laws, have been the direct | 


result of the existence of slavery in the Govern- 
ment. Without slavery, all would have been 
peace, unien,and concord. With it,and while it 
continues, all will be discord, division, and strife. 
And for men claiming to be not only Democrats, 
but Christians, with the history of six thousand 
years to guide them, and the light of an everlast- 


} shall forever exercise the same dominion o 
reigned supreme, and as gallantand brave and true |! i 


[May 29, 


Ho. or Reps, 


i 


another class of their fellow-men that they q 
the brute creation. The nation or comp 
which is guilty cannot escape without en 


count < 


OOVer 


ur 
mul 


all-y 

Providence have ordained, and which will, “bm 
itably come upon the wrong-doer. “ God jc ., 
mocked; and His judgments will not slo, » lk 
ever;’’ and so sure as justice is the foundation .« 
His government, so surely shall there come ap; i 
to oppression and to slavery. I will keen .. 
faith or none. For, however strong and coer 
ently all-powerful the oppressor may be to-day 
we should remember that there is a Power shat 
all human power, which proposes and disp: ; 
among the inhabitants of the earth as seemeth tp 
Him best; and to Him the oppressed may eyor 
look for succor; for as, in His greatness afd a 


( 
Gg 


cellence, He overthrew the hosts of Pharaoh .¢ 
old, who rose up against the children of |gpao). 


appar. 


| and with the blast of his nostrils blew the watore 


ing Gospel to direct them, to stand up before the || 


world and claim that human slavery and the hu- 
man 


auction-block are good and desirable institu- | 


tions in any country, tropical or temperate, seems 


like blasphemy. I*or southern Representatives 
on this floor to boast of the happy and contented 


condition of their slaves at home, while declaring 


that tlteey will dissolve the Union and light up the || 


country with the torch of civil war if we repeal 
one of the most odious and obnoxious laws ever 
enacted for the express purpose of keeping these 
happy and contented slaves at home, or of forc- 


ing them back by all the power of the Govern- | 


ment, & hould they 


diction. The assertion that slaveholders are the 
only true friends of the slave would appear to 
most men outside of slaveholding States an as- 
sumption too transparent even for ridicule, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that the slave Ssys- 
tem must, of neces sity, completely eradicate all 
manhood from the nature of the slave. The as- 

rtion that the Republican party are madmen and 


esc ape, 


seems like self-contra- 


fanatics, enemies to good government and law | 
and order, is the assumption of Francis Joseph | 


of Austria and Napoleon of France and the des- 
ots of all ages and all countries. 

Mr. Chairman, slavery, like other despotisms, 
cannot live where it permits free speech and a free 
Hence its sedition laws and unconstitu- 
tional enactments. It is only because there is free 
speech and a free press, free schools and a free 
Church, in eighteen States of the American Union, 
that slavery is dying ta-day; and because it is 
dying, its apostles are mad with the madness of 
destruction. What the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Republican party could not do, they 
are doing for us. The speeches made during the 
eight weeks we remained unorganized in this 
House have opened the eyes of thousands who, 
until now. had been blinded to the purposes of 
this power. They can be blinded no longer; and 
they will join the friends of freedom in the com- 
ine contest, and aid in taking possession of the 
Government; and when once fairly taken posses- 
sion of, the supremacy of the slave power will 
be forever destroyed, slavery be assigned to limits 


pre ss. 


| which it shall never pass, a Republican party be 


: . ‘ | 
organized in all the slave States, and the present, 


of slavery here and elsewhicre 
will be reduced to insignificance and silence. 
Mr. Chairman, the causes that brought the Re- 


noisy advocates 


publican party into existence, and which give it | 


its life and vitality to-day, are as eternal as the 
principles of God’s government; and as certainly 
as truth and justice shall triumph over error and 
wrong, so shall the triumph of freedom in this 
country depend upon the fidelity of our party to 
its principles. Let no friend of our cause be dis- 
couraged here or elsewhere; for action and reac- 
tion are reciprocal in the moral as in the natural 


together, so that the floods stood upright ; 
heap, and the depths were congealed in the | 
of the sea until the fugitives passed over on dry 
land, and then sent forth His wrath upon the fy . 
of the deep, so thatthe waters returned again ynty 
their places, and the sea covered the slaveholders 
who were pursuing them, and horse and chario: 
and rider sunk as lead in the mighty waters. e» 
will He to-day, as in the past, avenge the wrongs 
done the least and weakest of His children, a) | 
bring destruction as a whirlwind upon the wr 
doer. 

Thus hath it ever been, and thus shall it ever 
be. The nation or people who do not rub 
righteousness ‘shall perish from the earth,” || 


} 
‘ 


| history proclaims that this is a decree as endw 


as time andas unchangeable as itsauthor. W) 
the time for the exodus of this oppressed and 
wronged race shall have come, as in the p) 
dence of God it surely will come, then neithe: 
power of your heretofore invincible Army, your 


| congressional slave codes and fugitive slay: 


your system of terrorism and mob laws, or 
pretended adjudications of your august ti 
nal,’’ will avail youin that hour; but the weakest 


slave mother, with her simple and sublin: 


uplifted in prayer to the Great Supreme, may 


|| down against you, as did the bondmen of Exyp: 


a Power in whose presence your squadrons s 
be consumed as stubble, and from before w! 
face every oppressor of the land shall flee, and 
the hearts of the judges of your Supreme Court 
shall be turned to dust and ashes. 

Sir, itis the purpose and mission of the Rey 
lican party to avert, if possible, the impend 
doom which hangs like a black pall over th 
ture of the Republic. It is their purpose, if poss- 
ble, toprevent, first, the political slavery, andt 


| the final subjugation of the poor whites to a des- 


oe which, in all ages and all countries, lias 
een inseparable from even a milder form ot: 


| vitude than ours. Remembering that the result 


slave systems has ever been the same; that it ha 
destroyed all the empires and republics whicd 


| have perished from the earth; and believing (ist 


| first, to prevent the further spreac 


it will destroy this Republic of ours unless \ 
provide and prepare the way for its ultimate ¢% 
tinction, they have proposed to the people of 
sections and all former political parties a wnion, 

of this evil, as 


| our fathers did, and secondly, to provide a wy 


| they may be and are, yet they enjoy a frev« 


for the final separation of the two races, by the 
adoption of some such plan as I have alluded . 
If some just and fair plan is not adopted to pr 
vent the further spread of this evil, and secure th 
liberation and separation of the two races, ° 
indeed may we look back in vain through the his- 
tory of all the republics and hations that have 
flourished and fallen, to find a people whose com 
dition was not preferable to the slaveholder ie 
the southern States; preferable in that security . 
person and property which is indispensable i 
peace and happiness. Sir, there is scarcely aS “ 
ernment to-day in civilized Europe whose citize® 
do not enjoy greater security for their perso! s 
and that of their families, than do the slaveholcers 
of the South. Overtaxed and oppressed thoug® 





y- 


| from apprehension which the slaveholder ¢a" 


‘annot be that one class of mankind |! 


d 


ckcinade’ antl 
never know—an eet see fearful and ad 
as the grave, and which all must dread who sie} 
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one wh the overwhelming wing of slavery. There || the wild and romantic scenes of the border, alle- 
am i 4 there can be no security from this te ‘rrible || viating the hard labors of the farm by the sport 
te hension. Itis inseparable from the slave || of the huntsman. Of fine physical deve lopmen 
a .. Night never closes her mantle around || with a vizorous intellect, quick intelligen we. ay 
yntation home thata shudderdves notercep || wit, and genial character, he gave early evidences 
-) the heart of the master, and suspicion, || of the superiority he has sinee attained. His first 
» an ever-watchful sentinel, sit upon his eye- || advent into the great world, from the eompara- 
» for tive seclusion of his frontier home, was down the 


the policy of the Republican party is, by an 
te sep ration of the two races, to sec ure the 


O} ‘ “ 


nend it 
+ yand happiness of both, and remove forever 


use of this cruel alarm and apprehension, 
i thus to bring safety and prosperity where 
ve - sectional jealousy and alienation, de ‘solation 
5 foar,are supreme; to cause the white-winged 
i fcommerce, oiieae mission Is peace, to cover 
thern river and fill every southern har- 





are 


' y r Vv . i a : 
d ex. “to reclaim her impoverished wastes, and 
oh of » herdesolate places again the home of peace 
‘I ty. If this cannot be done, and speedily 


d pes acefully done, then, indeed, I fear the 


a 1y is not far distant when the genius of despair, 
t inatmosphe re, will pervade every habitation, 
n dry lap its dark and desolating wings over your 


heritage; when peace shall flee from your 
2s ened the terrible cry of ‘insurrection ! in- 
ders non!’ to arms! toarms!”’ shall be heard 
riot ; mountain to mountain, and by the side of 
rs, 80 yriverand inevery valley; whe ntheshrieks of 
ri r women and helpless children will be borne 
| every gale,and theavenging hand of Heaven 
be laid he ‘avily upon you, as it was - old 
yon the oppre ssors of the children of Israel. Sir, 
w of no way of escaping the like impending 
1, which has sealed the fate of all nations and 
g thiswrong,exceptby dealing justly, loving mercy, 
permitting this oppressed people togo. When 
s done, peace and cone ond, prosperity and 
ness, s she ul awain return to bless us asa free 
ite ‘d people; and it can only return when 
, your throughout the nation, on every foot of American 
nd everywhere beneath the national ensign, 
f rights of humanity are fully recognized and 
frivu- ted, and your law-makers shall yield to, 
ukest your General and State governments shall 
be presided over and directed by the genius 
ersal emancipation. 


\WRAHAM LINCOLN: HIS 

AND PUBLIC RECORD. 
‘CH OF HON. E. B. WA 
Panub Or 


ILLINOIS, 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


SHBURNE, 


ly roe House or Representatives, 
May 29, 1869. 
A The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union— 


. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, said: 
xe HAIRMAN? The Republican party, through 
sult of a proper organization, has place d in Domination 
t it has lor President of the United States Abraham Lin- 
n, of Illinois. The pe ople, who will be called 


o that pon 


g th | to pass upon that nomination, have a right 


Vir 
Vt 
i 


$Y quire into the life, the character, and the po- 
ute eX- ‘al Opinions of the man who is commended to 
of a ‘heir suflrages for the hichest office in their gift. 


union, The State which I in part represent on this floor 


evil, as ving been honored by this pomination, I come 
a way te to-day to speak of the personal and political 
by t ‘story of the candilate. I have known Mr. 
ded to. Lil _ well for twenty years. I have known 
to pl in private life; [ have known him atthe bar; 


uret have been associated with him in every polit- 





\ nle who have preceded us that were guilty of 


| 


Wabash and Ohio rivers in charge 
ofa class known to all the old river men of the 
West as ** broad-horns.’’ These boats, laden with 
the productions of the farmers, floated down stream 
until a market was found forthe cargo; and wher 
that was disposed of, the boat itself was sold, 
those in charge made their way back, in the bes 

manner they could, to their homes. A great many 

persons have heard Mr. Lincoln relate, with inim- 
itable effect, the anecdotes of his experience of 
that portion of his life. 

[In 1830, Mr. Lincoln emigrated to that State 
with which his great name has now become his- 
torically connected. He passe ‘d the first year in 
Macon county, and actively labored on a farm, 
where he and a fellow-laborer, by the name 
John Hanks, split three ee and rails. ‘This por- 


of a flat-boat, 


} 
and 
t 


ie 
ils 


oft 


tion of the history of Mr. Lincoln’s life gave rise 
to the incident in the late fohiean State con- 
vention at Decatur, in Macon county, which 


|| awakened the intensest enthusiasm of thift vast 


s, then eat * conte stinourSt ate since the advent of 66 Tip- 
the his- anoe and Tyler too,”’ in 1840. While I" may 
t hav - rag with the accents of a strong personal friend- 
se CON » | shall speak with the frankness of con- 
ders 04 “lous truth, and, [ trust, without exaggeration. 
urity t0 Springing from the humblest ranks in life, and 
able ' aided by the adventitious supports of family or | 
‘a Gov- : th, Mr. Lincoln has reached his present ex- 
citizens td position by the strength of his will, the power 
rsons, i lis $ intellect, and the honesty of his heart. He 
holders ras born in Hardin county, Ke ntucky, February 
thouz = 1808; his family removed to Spencer county, 
i 


» in 1816, where he passed his boyhood 
he roughest hardships and the most trying 
and al ices of a frontier life. Without schools, 

“most without books, he spent his time amid 


id ‘ ri 


| formu 


concourse of ciuzens from all parts of the State. 
Mr. Lincoln was present as a spectator in that 
convention, and was invited to take a seat upon 
the platform. When he had taken his seat, it was 
announced to the convention that John Hanks, 
an old Democrat, who had grown gray in the ser- 
vice of that party, desired to make a contribution 
to the convention; and the offer 
forthwith two a fence rails, decorated with 

sand streamers, were borne through the crowd 

eat he aring the inscription: Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the rail candidate {i 


being accepted, 


yr President in 
1860. Two rails from a lot of three thousand 
made in 1830 by John Hanks and Abe Lincoln. 


Thee ffe ci wasclectrical. One spontaneousburst 


of Papp Hause went up from all parts of the ** wig- 
wam. Or course, Mr. Lincoln was called out 
1 ¥ rat tat 
and made an explanation of the matter. He stat 
that, some thirty years ago, then just emigrating 
to the State, he stopped with his mother’s family, 


for one season,in what isnow Mac 


‘oncounty: that 


he built a cabin, split rails, and cultivated asmall 
farm down on the Sangamon river, some six or 
eight miles from Decatur. These, he was in- 
formed, were taken from that fence; but, whether 


they were or not, he had mauled many and] better 
since he had grown to manhood. 

rom Maconcounty li moved toa settlement 
called New Salem, which was then in Sangamon, 
but now in Menard county. It was at New Salem 
that Judge Doveétas says he first knew Lincoln; 
and I cannot do better thanto read here an extract 
from one of his speeches, made in the Illinois 
campaign in 1858, at Ottawa: 


ones, 


“In the remarks I have made on this platform, and the 
position of Mr. Lincoln upon it, ] mean nothing personally 
disrespectful or unkind to that gentleman. Ihave known 
him for nearly twenty-five years. ‘There were many points 
of sympathy between us when we first got acquainted. We 
were both comparatively boys, and both struggling with 
poverty in a strange land. [ was a school-teacher in the 
town of Winchester, and he a flourishing grocery-keeper in 
the town of Salem. He was nore successtul in his oecupa 
tion than [ was in mine, and hence more fortunate in this 
world’s goods. Lincolnisone of those peculiar men who per 
ith admirable skill everything which they undertake.” 
—Lincoln and Douglas Debates, p. 69. 

The last sentence in the above extract Is wor- 
thy of especial note. Such a compliment ex- 
torted from his bitterest adversary has a greatly 
enhanced value. When Mr. Lincoln shall have 
undertaken the adminstration of the Government 
of this great country, the people will agree with 
Mr. Dovatas that— 

‘Lincoln is one of those peculiar men who perform with ad- 
mirable skill everything which they undertake.”? 

Again: Mr. Dovetas, ina speech in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, January 23, 1860, refers 
to Mr. Lincoln as one of ** the ablest and most clear- 
headed men’’ of the Republican party. 

It may be proper, how eve Ts here, to let the fol- 
lowing reply of Mr. Lincoln be heard in regard 
to his being a ** flourishing groc: RF eONe: 

‘The Judge is wofully at fault about his ca 
coin deing a ‘grocery-keeper.’ | 


rly friend Lin 
don’ t ae as it would 
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be a great sin, if I had been ; but he is mistaken. 
never kepta grocery anywhere in the world 
Lincoln did work the latter part of one 
till-house, up at the head of a hollow.” 
Now it is proposed, that as Lincoln spent a 
‘P on in a little still-house, up at 
the head of ah llow,”’ he shall spend the whole 
of four winters, at least, ina large white house at 
the head of Pennsylvania avenue 

The Black Hawk war having broken out, Mr. 
Lincoln Was amone tir 


Lineoin 
It is true that 
Winter ina little 


’ r Ww t . 
rt o1 Willer 


} 
io 


first to raise a company 


of volunteers for that serviee, and he acquitted 
himself with credit. Returning from that cam- 
paign, he began in earnest to devote the energies 
ae his ¢reat intellect and superior will to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. He first acquired a 
knowledge of the art of surve ying, but the de- 


mand for his services in that line of business was 
not sufficient to support him, and he was com- 
pelled to surrender up his mathematical and sur- 
veying instruments sheriff, to be sold on 
execution. 

Nothing daunted by his misfortune, 


to the 


then it was 
ne conmence d the study of thx ut prote ssion upon 


which he has conferred so much honor, and in 
which he has attained so great adistinction. Bor- 
rowing a few elementary law books, he learned 
the rudiments of the profession by the dim light 


thrown out from the fire-place of a log cabin, 

In 1836 he was pla ed in Nomination by the 
Whigs of ceca county, for a seat in the 
lower branch of the Legislature, which then met 


at Vandalia. 
( vide nee of t 


Ile was elected, and gave early 
he superior qualities of his mind, and 
He was elected, 
Wider ave- 
hues were now opened to him in the acquisition of 
rcneral knowledge, and of the knowledge of the 
law, which he improved to the utmost. Chang- 
ing his residence from a ‘precinct in the county to 
} vefield, which had then become the capital of 
the State,and where he has ever since resided, he 
was admitted to the bar, and embarked ia his pro- 
fi His was immediate. He dis- 
played a knowledge of the principles of the law 
almost intuitive, and his arguments were marked 
yy streneth of reasoning, keenness of logic,arough 
flow of wit and humor. His 
adversary, his disdain of all the 
s disvrace the 
sion, his entire candor and truthfulness 


his skill and powerasa debater 
and served two subsequent sessions, 


SSION, success 


,unda 
to his 


little tricks which sometime 


cloquenc 
= i 

fairness 
protes- 
, his ori- 


ginal and easy mode of illustration, made himall 
powerful before a jury. He now ranks as the 
ablest and most successful lawyer in the State. 
My first knowledge of Mr. Lincoln was in the 
creat campaign of 1840. Tle was then an elector 
on the Elarrison electoral ticket He stumped all 
the middle and lower part of the State with great 
effect, traveling from the W: ibash to the Missis- 


sippi inthe hot months of July and August, shak- 
ing with the arue day, and addressing the 
people the next, and establishing a reputation as 
one of the most effective and popular speaker’ ir 


one 


the State, a reputation which he has ever since 
maintained. 
From 1840 to 1844 Mr. Lincoln devoted him- 


self entirely to the active pursuit of his profession. 
The Clay campaign of 1844 brought him again 
into the political arena, and he headed the Whig 
( lectoral ticket in thatcanvass. He stumped the 
State, speaking to immense audiences ever y where 
he went, winning the applause of his friends, and 
extorting the admiration of his enemies, for his 
eloquent and masterly expositions of the prin- 
ciples of his party. After the defeat of Mr. C lay, 
and up to 346, he was found devoted to his pro- 


fession. August of 1846 he was elected to 
Congress, by the Whigs of the Springfield dis- 
trict, sis amen fi olonel E. D. Baker. 


In December, 1847, Mr. 


ae 
in Congress. 


Lincoln took his seat 
It is but proper that his recorded 
opinions, while a member of Congress, upon the 
questions then agitating the country, § should be 
known, and I now propose to brit fly review the 
record made by him in the Thirtieth Congress. 

In vn House of Re presentative, on the 3d of 
January, 1848, Mr. Evans, of Maryland, offered 
the follawine resolution: 

&* Resolved, nof Monterey meets with 


the 


That the capitulatio 


entire sanction and approbation of this Congress, and 
that the terms of that ipitul ian ' as creditable to the 
humanity and skill of the gallant Taylor, as the achieve 
mentof the vi ‘tory of Monterey was glorious to our arms,”? 
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36TH Cona....lsr Sess. 


‘Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 


and unconstitutionally begun by the President of 
the United States The yeas and nays were 
ordered upon this amendment, and it was agreed 
to—veas 85, nays S81. (Congressional Globe, vol- 


Abrah am L incoln, é&c.—M r. Washb 


| to extend the bounty land act, not only so far as || 


by adding the words: ‘in a war unnecessarily || regarded the volunteers to Mexico, but to the 


ume 18, page 95.) It wasastrict party vole, every | 


Whig member of the House voting in the affirma- 
tive. Among the distinguished names of those 
who voted for thisamendment I find that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I find also that he voted in what 
would now be called good Democratic company, 
and with men who are at the present time bright 
and shining lights in the Democratic party, and 


who have never been denounced as traitors, taking | 


Hon. 


sides with the enemy in time of war. 


‘Tuomas L. Ciineman, at present a Democratic | 


Senator from North Carolina; Hon. Alexander 


ti. Stephens, of Georgia, a leader of the Demo- 
craic party in the House of Representatives for 

veral Congresses prior to the presentone; Hon. 
Thomas Butler King, of Georgia, now a Demo- 
cratic member of the Senate of that State: Hon. 


Daniel M. Barringer,of North Carolina, late Min- | 


ister to Spain, now a Democrat;and Hon. Rosert 
‘Toomss, the present able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, all of whom served with Mr. 
Lincoln in the Thirticth Congress—with whom 
Mr. ‘Toomss says, in a late speech, he had an 
‘*acrreeable acquaintance,’’ and all of whom voted 
precisely as Mr. Lincoln did, for this amendment 
of Mr. Ashmun. 

In regard to this vote, I pref r to let Mr. Lin- 
coln speak for himself. In replying to a speech 


f Judge Doveras, in the celebrated campaign in 


our State in 1858, Mr. Lincoln said: 


** And so T think my friend, the Judge, is equally at fault, 


when he charges me, at the time when I was in Congress, 
with having opposed our soldiers who were fighting in the 
Mexican war. The Judge did not make his charge very 
istinetly ; but IT can tell you what he can prove by refer 
ring to the record. You remember | was an old Whig, and 
whenever the Democratic party tried to get me to vote that 
ihe war had been righteously begun by the President, | 
would notdo it. But whenever they asked tor any money, 
1 hind warrants, or anything to pay the soldiers there, dur 
ing all that time, | gave the same vote that Judge DovuGctas 
dil. You can think as you please as to whether that was 
msistent. Such is the truth; and the Judge bas the right 
all he can outol it. But when he, by a general 
nveys the idea that [ withheld supplies trom the 
idiers who were fighting in the Mexican war, or did 
thing else to hinder the soldiers, he is, to say the least, 
mistaken, as a consultation of the 


: ly and altogether 
rocords will prove to him.’’—Lincoln and Douglas Debates, 


io make 


churge, c¢ 


Ina speech in this House, on the 27th day of 
July, 1848, Mr. Lincoln, referring to the same 
matter, spoke in the following language of truth, 
eloquence, and patriousm: 


‘Tlf when the war had begun, and had becom 

f the country, the giving of our money 
mimon with yours, Was support of the war, then itis not 

i that we have alway d the war. With few indi 
vidual exceptions, you have constantly had our votes here 
jor all the necessary supplies. And, more than this, you 
ave fad the services, the blood, and the lives, of our polit- 
ical brethren, in every trial, and on every field. The beard 


the cause 
al d our blood, in 


2 OD post 
Oppo 


jess boy and the mature man, the humble and the distin 
guished—you have had them. Through suffering and death, 
hy disease and in battle, they have endured and toughtand 


| with you. Clay and Webster each gave a son never to 

returned. From the State of my own residence, besides 

ther worthy but less known Whig names, we sent Mar 

all, Morrison, Baker, and Hardin; they all fought, and 

fell, and in the fall of that one we lost our best Whi 

I it. ; 

*Nor were the Whigs few in number, or laggard in the 

day of danger. In thatfearful, bloody, breathless struggle 

t Buena Vista, where each man’s hard task was to beat 
back five foes or die himself, of the five high officers who 
porished, four were Whigs. 

‘In speaking of this, | mean no odious comparison be 
tween the lion-hearted Whigs and Democrats who fought 
there On other oecasions, and among the lower officers 
und privates on that occasion, | doubt not the proportion was 
different. L wish to do justice to all. Uthink of all those 
brave men as Americans, in whose proud fame,as an Ame 
ican, I too have a share. Many of them, Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, are my constituents and personal friends; and I 
thank them-—more than thank them—one and all, for the 


high, imperishable honor they have conferred on our com- 


mon State.’’—Congressional Globe, vol. 19, p. 1049. 


Such being the patrioticand consistent position 
of Mr. Lincoln on the war, when the bill for sup- 
plies fer our army in Mexico came up on the 8th 
day of March, 1848, his vote is, of course, found 
recorded in fuvor of the bill. (Congressional 
Globe, vol. 1s, }- 445.) 

Following this up, we find Mr. Lincoln ever 
watchful of the interests of the soldier, proposing 
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war-worn veterans of 1812; thus putting in mo- 
tion that great measure of public justice which 
was finally meted out to those brave and patriotic 
men. On the proposition to amend the bounty 
land law of February 11, 1847, which was passed 
before Mr. Lincoln became a member of Con- 
gress, Mr. Lincoln spoke as follows: 

“If there was ageneral desire on the part of the House to 
pass the bill now, he should be glad to have it done—con- 


curring as he did generally with the gentleman trom Arkan- | 


sas, LMr. Jomnson,] that the postponement might jeopard 
the safety of the proposition. If, however, a reference was 
to be made, he wished to make a very few remarks in rela- 
tion to the several subjects desired by gentlemen to be em- 
braced in amendments to the ninth section of the act of 
the last session ot Congress. The first amendment desired 


| by members of this House had for its only object to give 


bounty lands to such persons as had served tor a time as 
privates, but had never been discharged as such, because 
promoted to office, That subject, and no other, was em- 
braced in this bill. There were some others who desired, 


while they were legislating on this subject, that they should | 


also give bounty lands to the volunteers of the war of 1812. 
His friend from Maryland [Mr. Evans] said there were no 
such men. He (Mr.L.) did not say there were many, but 
he was very confident there were some. His friend trom 
Kentucky near him [Mr. Gaines] told him he himself was 
one. 

“There was still another proposition touching this mat- 
ter; that was, that persons entitled to bounty land should 
by law be entitled to locate these lands in parcels, and not 
be requived to locate them in one body, as was provided by 
the existing law. 


“* Now, he had carefully drawn up a bill embracing these 


separate propositions, which he intended to propose asa 
suhstitute for all these bills in the House, or in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, at some suitable 
time. Ifthere was a disposition on the part of the House 
to act at once on this separate proposition, he repeated 
that, with the gentleman from Arkansas, he shoufd prefer 
it, lest they should lose all. But if there was to be a refer 
enee, he desired to introduce his bill embracing the three 
propositions—thus enabling the committee and the House 


| toactuat the same time, whether favorably or anfavorably 


upon all.”°—Congressional Globe, vol. 18, p. 550. 


Thus it will be scen that Mr. Lincoln not on 
favored the bill before the House, but he pro- 
posed embracing the soldiers of the war of 1812, 
and also to authorize the soldier to locate his 
land in parcels, and not be obliged to locate it in 
one body; a most just and liberal proposition. 

On the great question of rivers and harbors 
Mr. Lincoln is eminently sound and practical, 


and his views must meet with the approbation of 


the country. On the 22d of June, 1848, he made 
a speech in the HLouse of Representatives, on the 
message of President Polk vetoing the river and 
harbor bill. In reply to that part of the message 
of Mr. Polk touching the suggestion of a change 
of the Constitution, he made the following ob- 
servations, which should sink deep into the hearts 
of the Amercan people: 


* Asa general rule, I think we would do much better to 
letitalone. No slight occasion should tempt us to touch 
it, Better not take the first step, which may lead to a habit 
of altering it. Better rather habituate ourselves to think 
of itas unalterable. It can searcely be made better than 
itis. New provisions would introduce new diiliculties, 
and thus create and increase appetite for still further 
change. No, sir; letit stand asitis. New hands have 
never touched it. The men who made it have done their 
work, and have passed away. Who shallimprove on what 
they did??? 


After conclusively replying to the arguments 
of the message, Mr. Lincoln proceeds with the 
foilowing emimently practical suggestions: 


“Determine that the thing can and shall be done, and 
then we shall find the way. The tendency to undue ex- 
pansion is unquestionably the chief difficulty. How to do 
something, and still not to do too much, is the desideratum. 
Let each contribute his mite in the way of suggestion. ‘The 
late Silas Wright, ina letter to the Chicago convention, 
contributed his, which was worth something; and I now 
coutribute mine, which may be worth nothing. At all 
events, it will mislead nobody, and, therefore, will do no 
harm. Ll would not borrow money. J amagainstan over 
whelming, crushing system. Suppose that, ateach session, 
Congress shall first determine how much money can, for 
that year, be spared for improvements; then apportion that 
sum to the most important objects. So far, all is easy ; but 
how shall we determine which @re the most important? 
On this question comes the collision of interests. IT shall 
be slow to acknowledge that your harbor or your river is 
more important ihan mine, aud vice versa. ‘To clear this 
difficulty, let us have that same statistical information 
which the gentleman from Ohio[Mr. Vinton] suggested at 
the beginning of this session. In that information we shall 
have astern, unbending basis of facts—a basis in no wise 
subject to whim, caprice, or local interest. The prelimited 
amount of means will save us from doing too much, and 
the statistics will save us from doing what we do in wrong 
pleces. Adopt and adhere to this course, and, it seems to 
me, the difficulty is cleared.”’—Congressional Globe, vol- 
ume 19, page 709. 


urne. 
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| On the passage of the river and harbor })j)) ;.. 

| the House, August 11, 1848, Mr. Lincoln’s Aetna 
is found in the affirmative. (Congressional Gio} 

vol. 18, page 1062.) 

| The tariff question was not UP in Congross 

| 

' 


D 
“y 


during Mr. Lincoln’s term of service, but he ee 
ertheless had an opportunity of putting himeo) 
upon the record in favor of protecting the o 
interests of American labor. : 
Hon. Andrew Stewart, of Pennsylvania, cal}, i 
‘** Tariff Andy,’’ on the 19th of June, 1848 ask 4 
leave to introduce the following resolution: - 


if 


Cran 
5 reat 


* Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means } 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of repr a 
| bill increasing the duties on foreign luxuries of a} kind : 
and on such foreign manufactures as are now cominy i oe 
ruinous competition with American labor.” oart 


Upon the question being taken, Mr. Linco}, 
voled in the affirmative. (Congressional Glob VV 
18, page 852.) 

Mr. Lincoln was an early and consistent adyo. 
cate of the doctrine of slavery prohibition jn the 
Territories, and of the power of Congress oyer 
them. He voted for the amendment to the Oro. 
gon bill, which extended the ordinance of 1787 
over Oregon Territory, and for the bill thys 
amended. (Congressional Globe, vol. 18, page 
1027.) ; 

Such is the record made by Mr. Lincoln oy al] 
the important matters before Congress while he 
was amember. Though serving his constituents 

| with ability and fidelity, and to the entire satis. 
faction of his friends, he declined a renominatio ; 

| preferring the quiet pursuit of his profession ,and 
the enjoyments of private life, to the blandish- 
ments of office and the turmoil of political strife, 
Yet, such was his interest in political matters, 
and so deeply did he feel the importance to the 
country of the success of the principles he up- 
held, that he actively participated in th: presi- 
dential contest of 1852. 

The repeal of the Missouricompromise, in 1854, 
called Mr. Lincoln again into the field of polities, 
and he threw himself into the great contest of that 
year with all the energy of his character and the 
power of his will. Stumping the State in all 
directions, and speaking to immense audien 
he awakened the people to the aggressive charac- 
ter of that legislation, and called on them to re- 
buke that ** ruthless hand ’’ which dared to break 
down that sacred compromise, and which, int] 
words of Senator Doveuas, ‘was akin 
Constitution, and canonized in the hearts of th 
American people.”’ 

Upon the Legislature elected that year d 
the duty of electing a United States Senator, in 

the place of General Shields, who had voted for 

the pends weave bill. The Whigs and Anu- 
Nebraska Democrats constituted a majority of 

| both branches of that Legislature, but five sixths 
of this majority had been Whigs, and Mr. Lin- 
coln was their first choice for Senator. ‘The anti 
Nebraska Democrats presented Judge Trumscut 
as a candidate,and Mr. Lincoln, finding after th 
balloting commenced that the continuance of his 
name before the joint convention might result 
in the election of the Nebraska Democratic cai 
didate, magnanimously withdrew from the con- 
test, and earnestly entreated his friends to elect 
Judge TrumBu.t, an anti-Nebraska Demoeret, 
whose subsequent career in the Senate has 
marked by great ability, and by strict fidelity t 
the convictions of those who elected him. _ 

In 1856 the Republican party in Lilinois was 
fully inaugurated as a State organization at ti 
Bloomington convention, held in May of that 
year. Mr. Lincoln was present at that conven- 
tion, And gave the weight and influence of his 
ereat name to the establishment of that party, and 
to a bold and emphatic declaration of principles: 
His speech upon that occasion was one of Ul 
most masterly efforts of his life, and carried ¢on- 
viction to all minds, stirring up the convention 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and nervins 

| every man with resolute determination. He was 
placed on the Republican electoral ticket as @ 
| elector at large, associated with Frederic Hecker, 
| the German patriot and orator, who had fought 
| for liberty in his native land, and whose eloquence 
5 awakened in the hearts of his countryme? the 
highest emotions of patriotism. y ae 

| Yn that campaign Mr. Lincoln again canvass 
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State, laboring with great earnestness and 
and it could truly be said of him, 
« No dangers daunted, and no labors tired.” 


Though Mr. Buchanan carried the State, yet the 
re Republican State ticket was elected. : 
Great interest centered in the election of 1858— 
Legislature to be elected was to name a suc- 
<gor to Judge Doveras in the Senate of the 
rte States. The Republican State convention 
«- that year, to nominate candidates for State 
“goors, with entire unanimity, and amid un- 
onded enthusiasm, designated Mr. Lincoln as 
‘choice of the Republicans of the State for Uni- 
1 States Senator, to succeed Judge Dovetas. 
ofall the able and distinguished Republicans in 


State, such was the hold of Mr. Lincoln on | 


party, such was the devotion of the masses 
» his interests, that no other name was sug- 
sted or thought of in connection with the can- 
‘idacy for Senator. 
“| will now allude to some of the incidents of 
vreat campaign of 1858, between Lincoln and 


DoreLas, Which assumed national proportions, | 
j attracted the attention of all parts of the | 


intry, by the ability and vigor of the discus- 
ns, and the intense excitement which attended 
ecanvass. All the great questions that now 


ritate the country were fully and elaborately dis- | 
ssed in their debates; and Mr. Lincoln’s posi- | 


n on those questions éan be most fully an 
fyctorily understood by a reference thereto. 
n a discussion at Freeport,in my own district, 
twhich I was present, Mr. Doveras submitted 


Sat- 





Mr. Lincoln a series of interrogatories, em- | 


racing all the various propositions involved in 
question of slavery. I cannot do better here 
, to extract the questions and answers from 
recent speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Bensamin,] in the United States 
Senate, together with his commentthereon. Speak- 

ing of that canvass, Mr. BensAMIN says: 
In that contest, the two candidates for the Senate of 


tc 
t 


United States,in the State of IHlinois, went before their 


‘They agreed to discuss the issues; they put ques- | 


toeach other for answer; and I must say here, for I 
ist be just to all, that L have been surprised, in the exam- 


1 that L made again within the last few days of this | 


ssion between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. DovuG.tas, to find 
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tMr. Lincoln is a far more conservative man, unless he || 


since changed his opinions, than I had supposed him 
There was no dodging on his part. Mr. DouGias 
| with his questipns. Here they are, with Mr. Lin- 
sanswers: 
“ Question 1. I desire to know whether Lincoln to-day 
nds,as he did in 1854, in favor of the unconditional 
if the fugitive slave law? 


inswer. [do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of | 


nditional repeal of the fugitive slave law. 
‘Question 2. [ desire him to answer whether he stands 


iged to-day, as he did in 1854, against the admission of | 
re slave States into the Union, even if the people | 


tt 


nem; 
“ Answer. 


, 


Question 3. I want to know whether he stands pledged 
minst the admission of a new State into the Union with 





‘Inswer. Ido not stand pledged against the admission 


‘new State into the Union with such a constitution as 
the people of that State may see fit to make. 
“Question 4. | want to know whether he stands to-day 
ged tothe abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
“a 
-Inswer. I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition 
Savery in the District of Columbia. 


‘ 


* Questi 


zed to the prohibition of the slave trade between the 
Nerent States ? 





rade between the different States. 
“Question6. I desire to know whether he stands pledged 


ohibit slavery in all the Territories of the United States, | 


as Well as south of the Missouri compromise line? 


“dnswer. | am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a | 


ef in the right and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery 
al the United States Territories. 
“Owe La : : : 

_ Question 7, I desire him to answer whether he is op- 


‘first prohibited therein ? 
vdinswer, I am not generally opposed to honest acquisi- 
“n Of territory ; and, in any given case, I would or would 


St Oppose such acquisition, accordingly as I might think || 


“8 acquisition would or would not aggravate the slavery 
“Mon among ourselves.’°— Debates of Lincoln and Doug- 
D. SR, 


at, p 


vane impossible, Mr. President, however we may differ 
tad f 
equiv 


Ocation—no evasion.” 


Nothing can be more just than the compliments 
*id by the distinguished Louisiana Senator to 


I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledged | 


igainst the admission of any more slave States into the | 


nwer. I donot stand pledged to the prohibition of the || 


to the acquisition of any new territory unless slavery | 


‘lon with the man, not to admire the perfect candor | 
rankness with which these answers were given; no | 


; 4 |) which 
aconstitution as the people of that State may see fit || 


m5. I desire him to answer whether he stands | 


| ital that foul biot upon our nation.’ 


Abraham Lincoln, &c.—Mr. Washburne. 


the candor and frankness of Mr. Lincoln. It is 
notan unusual thing for him to extort expressions 
of admiration from his opponents for the fairness 
and candor of his arguments, both in political dis- 
cussion and at the bar. It was said of him by one 
of the judges of our supreme court, that he stated 
the propositions and arguments of his adversary 
so fully and fairly, that but little further was ne- 
cessary to be said. 

It is but just, however, that Mr. Lincoln should 
be heard further on these questions and answers, 
and in explanation of them; and in the same dis- 
cussion he says: 


** Now, my friends, it will be perceived, upon an exam- 
ination of these questions and answers, that so far Ihave 
only answered that [ was not pledged to this, that, or the 
other. The Judge has not framed his interrogatories to ask 
me anything more than this, and I have answered in strict 
accordance with the interrogatories, and have answered 
truly that I am not pledged at all upon any of the points 
to which I have answered. But I amnotdisposed to hang 
upon the exact form of his interrogatory. I am rather dis- 
posed to take upat least some of these questions, and state 
what I really think upon them. 

** As to the first one, in regard to the fugitive slave law, 
I have never hesitated to say, and I do not now hesitate 
to say, that I think, under the Constitution of the United 
States, the people of the southern States are entitled toa 
congressional tugitive slave law. Having said that, I have 
had nothing to say in regard to the existing fugitive slave 
law, further than that I think it should have been framed 
so as to be free from some of the objections that pertain to 
it, without lessening its efficiency. And inasmuch as we 
are not now in an agitation in regard to an alteration or 
modification of that law, [ would not be the man to intro- 
duce it asa new subject of agitation upon the general ques- 
tion of slavery. 

“In regard to the other question, of whether I am pledged 
to the admission of any more slave States into the Union, 
I state to you very frankly that I would be exceedingly 
sorry ever to be put ina position of having to pass upon 
that question. I should be exceedingly glad to know that 
there would never be another slave State admitted into the 
Union ; but I must add that, if slavery shall be kept out 
of the Territories during the territorial existence of any one 
given Territory, and then the people shall, having a fair 
chance and a clear field when they come to adopt the con 
stitution, do such an extraordinary thing as to adopta slave 
constitution, uninfluenced by the actual presence of the 
institution among them, I see no alternative, if we own 
the country, but to admit them into the Union. 

‘The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to 
the second; it being, as I conceive, the same as the sec- 
ond. 

“The fourth one is in regard to the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. In relation to that, I have my 
mind very distinctly made up. I should be exceedingly 
glad to see slavery abolished in the District of Columbia. I 
believe that Congress possesses the constitutional power 
to abolish it. Yet,asa member of Congress, f should not, 
with my present views, be in favor of endeavoring to abol 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, unless it would be 
upon these conditions: First, that the abolition should be 
gradual. Second, that it should be on a vate of the majority 
of qualified voters in the District. And third, that compen 
sation should be made to unwilling owners. With these 
three conditions, I confess | would be exceedingly glad to 


| see Congress abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 


and, in the language of Henry Clay, ‘sweep from our cap 

**In regard to the fifth interrogatory, | must say here, 
that as to the question of the abolition of the slave trade 
between the different States, I can truly answer, as I have, 
that Lam pledged to nothing aboutit. It is a subject to 
I have not given that mature consideration that 
would make me feel authorized to state a position so as 
to hold myself entirely bound by it. In other words, that 
question has never been prominently enough before me to 
induce me to investigate whether we really have the con- 
stitutional power to doit. TU could investigate it if I had 
sufficient time to bring myself to a conclusion upon that 
subject; but I have not done so, and I say so frankly to 
you here, and to Judge DovGtas. I must say, however, 
that if I should be of opinion that Congress does possess 
the constitutional power to abolish the slave trade among 
the different States, I should still not be in favor of the 
exercise of that power, unless upon some conservative 
principle, as I conceive it, akin to what I have said in 
relation to the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

‘* My answer as to whether I desire that slavery should 
be prohibited in all the Territories of the United States is 


| full and explicit within itself, and cannot be made clearer 
| by any comments of mine. 


So | suppose, in regard to the 
question whether I am opposed to the acquisition of any 
more territory unless slavery is first prohibited therein, my 
answer is such that I could add nothing by way of illus 
tration, or making myself better understood, than the an 
swer which I have placed in writing. 

‘* Now, in all this, the Judge has me, and he has me on 
the record. [I suppose he had flattered himself that I was 
really entertaining one set of opinions for one place and 
another set for another place—that I was afraid to say at 
one place what I uttered at another. What [ am saying 
here I suppose [ say to a vast audience as strongly tending 
to Abolitionism as any audience in the State of Ilincis, 
and ! believe I am saying that which, if it would be offens 
ive to any persons, and render them enemies to myself, 
would be offensive to persons in this audience.’”’-—Lincoln 
and Douglas Debates, pp. 63, 69. 


As a Republican, Mr. Lincoln thus further 
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speaks the sentiments of his party in regard to 
the slavery question: 

“They look upon it asa vast moral evil; they can prove 
itas such by the writings of those who gave us the blessings 
of liberty which we enjoy ; and that they so looked upon it, 
and not as an evil merely confining itself to the States 
where it is situated; and while we agree that, by the Con- 
stitution we assented to, in the States where it exists we 
have no right to interfere with it, because it is in the Con- 
stitution; and we are by both duty and inclination t) stick 
by that Constitution, in all its letter and spirit, from be- 
ginning to end.” * . ” * ‘The Republican 
party is made up of those who, as far as they can peace- 
ably, will oppose the extension of slavery, and who will 
hope for its ultimate extinction.’°—Lincoln end Douglas 
Debates, p. 19. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, one word as to the Dred 
Scott decision, and Mr. Lincoln’s position in re- 
gard to it. He says: 

**T have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat, my op- 
position to the Dred Scott decision, but I should be allowed 
to state the nature of that opposition; and I ask your in- 
dulgence while | do so. What is fairly implied by the term 
Judge Dovetas has used, ‘resistance to thedecision?’ I 
do not resistit. If lL wanted to take Dred Scott from his 
master, [ would be interfering with property, and that ter- 
rible difficulty that Judge Dovetas speaks of, of interferir g 
with property, would arise. But L am doing no such thing 
as that; but all that I am doing is refusing to obey it asa 
political rule. If were in Congress, and a vote should come 
up on the question whether slavery should be prohibited 
in anew Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I 
would vote that it should. That is what I would do. Judge 
Dovatas said last night, that before the decision he might 
advance his opinion, and itmight be contrary to the decis 
ion when it was made; but after it was made, he would 
abide by it until it was reversed. Justso. We let this 
property abide by the decision, but we will try to reverse 
that decision. We willtry to put it where Judge Dove.tas 
would not object, for he says he will obey it until it is re 
versed. Somebody has to reverse that decision, since itis 
made, and we mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it 
peact ably. 

** What are the uses of decisions of courts? They have 
two uses. As rules of property, they have two uses. First, 
they decide upon the question before the court. They de- 
cide in this case that Dred Seottis aslave. Nobody re 
sists that. Not only that, but they say to everybody else, 
that persons standing justas Dred Scott stands, are as he is. 
‘That is, they say that when a question comes up upon an 
other person, it will be so decided again, unless the court 
decides in another way, unless the court overrules its decis- 
ion. Well, we mean todo what we can to have the court 
decide the otherway. Thatis one thing we mean to try to 
do.*’—Lincoln and Douglas Debates, p. 20. 

In regard to what would be the course of the 
Republican party towards our southern brethren 
in the event of its accession to power, Mr. Lin- 
coln, addressing himself to Kentuckians, said in 
his Cincinnati speech: 

‘“* We mean to treat you, as nearas we possibly can, as 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, treated you. We 
mean to leave you alone, and in no way tointerfere with your 
fistitution; to abide by all and every compromise of the 
Constitution ; and, in a word, coming back to the original 
proposition, to treat you, so far as degenerated men (if we 
have degenerated) may, according tothe examples ot those 
noble fathers—Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. We 
mean to remember that you are as good as we; that there 
is no difference between us, other than the difference of 
circumstances. We mean to recognize and bear in mind 
always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as 
other people, or as we claim to have, and treat you accord 
ingly.’°—Lincoln and Douglas Debates, p. 263. 


In his speech at Ottawa, Mr. Lincoln further 
says: 

** | will say here, while upon the subject, that I have no 
purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institu 
tion of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to 
do so. I have no purpose to introduce political and social 
equality between the white and the black races. ‘There is 
a physical difference between the two, which, in my judg 
ment, will probably forever forbid their living together upon 
the footing of perfect equality; and inasmuch as it becomes 
a necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as 
Judge Douetas, am in favor of the race to which L belong 
having the superior position. Il have never said anything 
to the contrary; but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, 
there is no reason in the world why the negro is not enti 
tled to all the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration 
of Indep -the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happine Lincoln and Douglas Debates, p. 75. 

The result of that contest is known. The Re- 
publican State ticket was triumphantly elected. 
Mr. Lincoln triumphed by the popular voice. 
‘The candidates for the Legislature friendly to Mr. 
Lincoln received more votes than the candidates 
friendly to Judge Dovetas,and Lincoln was only 
defeated for Senator by an iniquitous and unjust 
apportionment, which stifled the voice of the ma- 
jority. 

The entire vote for the Lincoln candidates for the Legisla- 

VALULE WAS... cc cece cece ccc ccenecccscseceeses 125,375 
The entire vote for the Dovetas candidates for the ; 

Legislature WaS......cccccccsccccccessscccccees 121,190 


ndenes 





| Lincoln leading Dovgas in the popular vote...... 
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i have thus, Mr. Chairmen, briefly adverted to 
t| private hi tory and nublie life of Mr. Lincoln, 
aud both commend him to the country asa worthy 
candidate of a great and patriotic party, for Pres- 
ident of the United States. ITlis nomination has 
touched the popular heart, and has been received 
with approbavon everywhere. The masses of the 
peay le are rallying under the flag of the man of 
their choice, and the y will bear him to the presi- 


dential chair by an overwhelming majority. Dis- 
itisfaction at the results of the Chicago conven- 
tion now only exists among our Democratic 


brethren. The y profess to think we did not rnom- 
t man, and shed ** crocodile tears”’ 
defeat of the nomination of a candidate 
\ om they have hunted throu: h his whole polit- 
rbyaper entmalignity, without par- 

in the history of 


the proper 


‘ r the 


the eountry. Such sympa- 
t no new thing. 
It was exhibited in the case of Mr. Clay, when 


, under such circumstances, }s 


Greneral Taylor was nominated over him in 1848. 
The Democrats were then very much troubled at 
the great mistake the Whigs made in throwing 
‘ rboard their it leader, Mr. Clay, and nom- 
j ting the hero of Buena Vista. I know of no 
| er reply to all this, than Mr. Lincoln made in 


wech in this Liouse on the 27th day of July, 


Mr. Speaker, let our Democratic friends be comforted 
1 uranee that we are content with our position, 
nt with our company, and content with our candi 
t hongh they in their generous sympathy 
yucht to be miserable, we really are not, and that 
the great anxiety they have on our ac 
nal Globe, vol. 19, p. 1043. 


Ith 





‘ : and 
{ . we 
may dism 
‘ if Congre 
its own 


The Republican party pr fers to make 


nominations, as itis able to manage itsown con- |! 
col in its own way. ‘This party is the most 
imposing reunion of men for a patriotic object 
h this country has ever known. All good 
mon, of all parte s, who desire to see the Govern- 
sent degradation, and 


ment resened from its pre 
»would stay the further spread of slavery, can 


\ te upon the candidates and the platform of the 
Chicago convention. The hope which Mr. Lin- 
‘ expressed, in the Hlinois campaign of 1858, 

vould be realized in the great contest upon which 


we have now entered. In his speech at Freeport, 


Mr. Lincoln said: 

‘For my part, 1 do hope that all of us, entertaining a 
common sentiment in opposition to what appears to us a 
aly nto nationalize and perpetuate slavery, will waive 
! wo differences on questions which either belong to the 
dead past or the distant tuture, and all pull together in this 
strugeaie.’’—Lincoln and Douglas Debates, p. 107. « 

The suecess of the Republican party, which 
has been Inaugurated by the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln, will bring with it ereat duties and crave 
responsibilities, A strict observance of the Con- 


administration of the 
It must practice the most 
rigid economy in every department of the Gov- 
ernment, re pr § 
that have crept iito itsadmuinistration; bringabout 
fraternal feeling; rr industry; clear out 
the pathways, and spread the sails of commerce. 
It must save the common 


teal States from the 


d an inflexible 
law must be its rule. 


Hutlion al 


s with a vigorous hand all abuses 
wuiimate 


Territories of the Uni- 
curse of slavery; reéstablish 
the public credit, and restore confidence between 
monand man. The immediate reéstablishment 
of the public good must be its first creat object, 
and the peace and prosperity of the country will 
in assured. 

Mr. Lincoln has been but little in pubtie life, 
and he will come into the presidential chair “fresh 
from the people,’’ with ‘*no friends to reward, 
and no enemies to punish.’’ He has no compli- 
cations with politicians, cliques, or factions, and 





no outstanding promises requiring redemption. 
One of the people, taken up by the people, he will 
be the President of the people. In him there are 
united the elements which challenged the confi- 
dence of the convention which nominated him, 
and of the people who will elect him. 


plicity of his manners, and the purity of his pri- 
vate life, he is the type of the virtues which belong 
toa great Republic, There is an inflexible patriot- 
ism in his heart, and he has the incorruptibility 
of Republican principles in his soul. He has doc- 
trines, not hatreds, and is without ambiuion, ex- 
cept te do good, and serve bis country. 


} 
in these days, when corruption, prodigality, 


He is em- | 
phatically a representative man; and, by the sim- | 


and venality have reached the very vitals of the 
Government, the people have at ‘last found an 
honest man to administer the affairs of the nation 
inthe spiritin which our institutions were founded; 


a man whose name has ever been the synonym 


of probity and honor; whose reputation, in all 
the relations of private life, is without blemish, 
as his public career is without reproach. No 
manever has, and no man ever can, place his 
finger upon a single dishonorable or improper act 
of his life. He stands to-day, as a private citi- 
zenand public man, unassailed and unassailable— 
* An MNONEST MAN, the noblest work of God.” 
Of no man can it more truly be said: 


** THis life is gentle; and the clements 
So mixed inbim, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, this is @ man.”’ 


THE FPILLIBUSTERING POLICY OF THE SHAM 
DEMOCRACY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. PERRY, 
OF MAINE, 
In true House or Representatives, 
May 29, 1860. 
House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
ot the Union 

Mr. PERRY said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Would 
American people be promoted by the acquisition 
of foreign territory to the Government of the 
United States? This question has been thrust 
upon the country by aclass of men, better known 
as freebooters and fillibusters, who hang around 
our cities and large towns, plotting robbery and 
treason. We hear of them in New York, Mobile, 
New Orleans, and other large commercial cities, 
when perhaps the next telegraph wafts the news 
that these banditti of adventurers have set sail for 
some foreign port, to rob and murder the peace- 
able citizens of acountry bearing the most friendly 
relations to our own Government. 

‘These lawless men would have but a poor no- 
toriety, were these schemes and plots universally 
denounced and frowned down by the great body 
of law-abiding citizens in the country. 
are the 


state 


facts? 


A great political organization in 


the United States has indorsed their wicked pol- 


icy, and given an assumed dignity to fillibustering, 
which it never could otherwise have acquired. 
It has stepped in as godfather to these guerrilla 
robbers, and raised an issue in the political arena 
which must be met and settled. Thatissue I now 
propose to meet in the broad ficld of discussion. 

While American citizens, upon American soil, 
in the States of this Union, under the broad ban- 
ner of the stars and stripes,’’ merely for enter- 
taining opinions expressed and handed down to 
them by the very men who founded this Repub- 
lic, were being driven by mob violence from their 
homes aud firesides, and compelled to flee to other 
States to save themselves from the hands of the 
assassins; While others, fur the same causes, 
were being seized, thrust into prisons, insulted, 
whipped, tarred and feathered, the President ex- 
presses nosympathy for them—insultingly passes 
over these outrages with astudied silence, plously 
turns his eyes away to Mexico, and says: 

‘“ Large numbers of our citizens have been arrested and 
imprisoned without any form of examination, or any op 
portunity for a hearing; and even when released have only 
obtained their liberty after inuch suffering and injury, and 
Without any hope of redress.”? 


Yes, sir; like the improvident, inhuman father, 


he leaves his own family to the tender mercies of 


lawless violence, and sits down and weeps over 
the imaginary ills of his neighbor. 

But Mr. Buchanan docs not stop here. In the 
same message he further says: 

“1 regret to inform you that there has been no improve- 
ment in the affairs of Mexico since my last annual message, 
and I am again obliged to ask the earnest attention of Con 
gress to the unhappy condition of that Republic.” 

The wrongs and insults to American citizens 
are unworthy his notice, while he here “ asks the 
earnest attention of Congress to the unhappy con- 
dition of a ForEIGN Republic.” 

Bat what is the remedy proposed by the Pres- 
ident for the relief of this suffering Republic? As 
I do not wish to misrepresent him, | will let him 
answer for himself. 


the interests of the 
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What | 


| the ratification of it by the Senate.’ 


jurisdiction over it. 
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In the same message he further says: 

** Por these reasons, 1 recommend to Congress te 
law authorizing the President, under such cond a . 
they may deem expedient, to employ a sufficient yo..." 
force to enter Mexico for the purpose of obtai; ie 


1iNg inden, 
nity for the past and security for the future.” a 


Not satisfied with this, he further claims to | 
: , to be 
clothed with despotic power when he says: 
“1 repeat the recommendation contained in my 
nual message, Uiat authority may be given to thy p 
to establish one or more temporary military posts 
the Mexican line in Sonora and Chihuahua.’ 


last an- 
*Sident 


ACTOss 


The war-making power is wisely resery, di 


: as ; y 
the Constitution in Congress—an inde py hs 
coordinate branch of the Governme Ri—-wet (i, 
President has the audacity to demand of C5» aa 


power to “‘cross the Mexican line,” esta). 
**military posts”’ on foreign soil, without the eos. 
sent of the Government which has the lays 
He further asks a « 
cient MILITARY FORCE TO ENTER Mexico, for ; 
purpose of obtaining indemnity for the past, ¢ ol 
security for the future.”’ 
What is the true significance of all this? 
* Wan! War! my Lord.” 
The President asks to be madeadespot. Clot 


u 
Wi 


Ulh- 


j 

: : i hed 

with this power, like a military tyrant, he pro. 
poses to invade a neighboring confederacy, ; 

** military posts,’’ and with the swordin one hand 


and the decrees of a dictator in the other, ests 
lish a military despotism over Mexico. 

But the President not only demands the Army 
to enable him to make war with Mexico, by 
under the artful pretense of protecting our transit 
routes to the Pacific coast, he asks the naval { 
of the country to be placed at his command. 
Says: 


** LT deem it to be my duty once more eamestly to recom 
mend to Congress the passage of a law authorizing the P 
ident to employ the naval foree at his command 
purpose of protecting the lives and property of Amey 
cilizens passing in transit across the Panama, Nicarag 
and ‘Tehauntepee routes against sudden and lawless « 
breaks and depredations.”” 

Such is another demand made in his last annual 
message. ‘This meanswar upon Central .merica, 
The old Ostend Chief is not satisfied with 
this. He asks the Army, the Navy, and then, 
vest himself with all the powers of a Russian 

autocrat, he demands the ** purse’’ of the nati 

Again listen to an extract from his message: 

* T need not repeat the arguments gvhich LT urged in my 
last annual message in favor of the acquisition of Cut 
fair purchase. My opinions on that measure remain 
changed. I thereiove again invite the serious attention ol 
Congress to this important subject.” 











What were the “ arguments”’ urged ina former 
message to which he ** again invites the serious 
attenuon of Congress?’’ In his message to U 
gress, December 6, 1858, he adopts the ster 
typed arguments that have been in the mouths of 
Cuban fillibusters for years in favor of acqu- 
sition, and winds off with the demiand that“ 
should be intrusted with the means of making a 
advance to the Spanish Government, iinmediately 
after the signing of the treaty, without availing 
> Jn respons 
to this demand of the President, his Democrat 
friends in the Senate reported a bill, and under- 
took to force it through Congress, placing in his 
hands rminty MILLION dollars; and this, too, 
when we were compelled to borrow money © 
keep us from national bankruptcy. Having tury 
stated the positions assumed by the Presiden i 
add that other undeniable fact, that his forest 
policy is the policy of the Democratic party of !\ 
country. The ingenious and elaborate speec:! 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ©ox) 
upon ** Mexican affairs,’ made in this House 0! 


| the 19th of March, is evidence direct to the poit. 


° . : - 4 
It becomes here an important inquiry, What or 


| the ultimate results sought to be obtained by \' 


| course of policy? 


But one answer can given. * 
means the annexation of Cuba, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America, to the Government of the Unilce 
States. a 

Would these acquisitions be wise, expedi e 
and would they promote the interests of the e es 
try? This is the issue, and 1] meet with ™ 
emphatic negation. 


be re 


: loc 

Sefore proceeding with my argument, | des! 
to say that | am not the advocate of the do 
that no contingency can ever arise 1 whic 


sulle 


| acquisilion of forcign territory would be j* 
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s a matter of sound national policy. I be- 
» that every pro position of this kind must 
j or fall upon its own me rits, independent of 
; of any arbitrary rules. 
there is amarked distinction to 
acquision of foreign terri- 
ory in its Wilderness State, and territory already 

seopled: I lay it down as a sound rule, subject 

y to the exce puions incident to all general 

that it is against a sound nationé ul volicy 
ee : i acquire foreign te rritory , already inhab- 
od, unless the pe ople thereof, by their virtue 

; and intelligence, are fitted for se if: government. 

1}. My first objection to the acquisition of for- 

» soil is based upon the fact that we now have 

rritory enough for all purposes. We have a 
euficient extent of sea-coast and inland communi- 
auons, through gulfs, lakes, and navigable riv- 

ll lined with good and safe harbors, to an- 
ewer all the wants and necessities of navigation 

d commerce. 

” Our country abounds in all the rich resourses 

of mineral wealth, and is inte rspersed all over 

with forests, yielding an abundant: supply of wood 
and timber. For agricultural purposes, our re- 
sources are inexhaustible. According to the cen- | 
sus of 1850, we had 1,763,363,684 acres of land 
he limits of the Union—of this, about one sixth, 

293,560,614 acres, including improved and un- 

improved, Were occupied; leaving 1,467,803,070 

eS unoccupied. 

From the same census, it appears that the aver- 
ave amount of land in a single farm was 203 acres. 
Allowing that one fifth instead of one sixth of the 
whole territory 1s now occupied, it would make, 
at 200 acres of land to the farm, 7,045,455 farms 
yetto be occupied. So that, taking the popula- 
tion of 1850 and the ratio of land then occupied, 
compared with the residue unoccupied, we now 

ve land enough for agricultural purposes to sus- 

.populauion of more than one hundred and 
rty million. Thus it will be seen we now have 

d enough to sustain the prospective population 
of this country for more than a century to come. 

2. lam opposed to the further acquisition of 
territory, on account of the cost. 

The Seeretary of the Treasury, in his report to 
present Congress, says that the publie debt of 
United States on the Ist of July, 1858, was 

$25,155,977 66; and on the 30th of June, 1859, 

$98,754,699 33. From thie it appears the present 

Administration has in a single year run us in debt 

633,597, 721 67. The President, in his last an- 

nual message, informs the country that, in car- 

rying on the Government for the last fiscal year, 
cost the enormous sum of $88, sap vei UL. 

Hi re is the mortifying spectacle presented to 

¢ American people, of a Pre lie nt, the repre- 

sentative of a party calling liself * De mocratic a 

absorbing the whole revenue of the Governmen 
rowing forty million, and more than eon 

public debt in a single year, at the same time 
calling upon Cengress to vote him $30,000,000, 
tobe used as an advance payment to Spain for 
purchase of Cuba. All this has been done 
by Mr. Buchanan, with a full knowledge on his 
part that our Governme nt, upon one occas sion at 

, ast, secretly offered Spain two hundred million 
i Cuba, and that Government refused to enter- 

tin the proposition for a moment. 

- President has not only been intriguing for 

, but his paid emissaries have been plotting 

vith, Jui arez for Sonora, Chihuahua, and Lower 
¢ liforn ia, in Mexico. A permanent national 
debt, to draw down the people by ruinous exor- 
ban taxation, is the policy of James Buchanan 


ration 


cto El 


made between the 


assert, 
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dD nocracy 


This was not all; her 
Mexican war, 
portof 


led to the 
‘ording r to the re- 
thes ecretary of Warin 1851, 82 117,175 75. 
Unless the fillibustering schemes of Mr. Buch- 
anan and his party can be interes pted by hurling 
them from power, they will entail a public debt 
— the American people, eternal as that of Eng- 
land: which nation, cre at and powerful as she is, 
isin the hands of the mone y power—while the 
Rothschilds and Barings are a ‘ power be hind 
~ throne, greater than the throne itself.’ 
To acquire foreign territory at the present 
Bo would involve us in difficulties with foreign 
Powers. I have already alluded to the Mexican 
war which followed as one of the fruits of the 
annexation of Texas. No portion of Mexico 
could be annexed, by negotiation and tre aty, 
without leading to belligerent demonstrations on 
the part of some of the factions in that distracted 
country. Juarez rules at Vera Cruz, and Mira- 
mon in the city of Mexico. Any kind of treaty 
that our Government could make with Juarez, 
for the annexation of Lower California, Chibua- 
hua, Sonora, or any other Mexican State, would 
be casus belli with the Miramon party. In proof 
of this, let me call your attention to the fact that 
the capture of the two Mexican steamers before 
Vera Cruz, by Captain Turner—an act, in my 
judgment, unwise and indiscreet, if 


inneXation 


which cost us, ac 


not contrary 


to the law of nations, was followed by a decree 


of Miramon, ordering the Americans out of the 
country, and their property confiscated. And I 
am not certain that Mir ~ has nota right to 
protest against the acts of Captain Turner; for, 
notwithstanding the Administration justify his 
conduct, they do it at the expense of claiming 
what they emphatically denied to England in the 
Gulf two years azo, and that, too, at the hazard 
of acollision with the British Government. It 


may be said, in reply, we could send our armies 


and navies,and crush out and conquer the Mira- 
mon Government. So we could; and so we 
could, wees a spirit of vandalism, overrun and 


conquer all Mexico; but it would be a sin against 
God, an outrage upon a weak neighboring Repub- 
lic, and an eternal disgrace to the American name. 
It is these collisions and difficulties that | am ar- 
guing against. [would avoid them by minding 
our own business, taking care of our own affairs, 
and leave other nations to settle their difficulties 
in their own way. 

Again: we never can annex Cuba to this Gov- 
ernment, without disturbing the peaceable rela- 
tions existing between usand the European Pow- 
England would never suffer Cuba to become 
a French province, without her national inter- 
ference; neither would France sutfer her to pass 
under the British Crown, and both of these great 
Powers would unite against her annexation to the 
United states. It is no answer to my argument 
to say that if we should purchase Cuba it would 
be none of their business. I am dealing with the 


ers. 


fact, and not with the right or wrong of the matter, 


so faras England and France are concerned. Every 
man who has a thimbleful of statesmanship in 
his brains, must know, and does know, that all 
past attempts on our part to negotiate with Spain 
for the purchase of Cuba have been looked upon 
with a jealous, watchful eye, by both of these 
Governments; and, upon more than one occasion, 
both the English and French ministry, in their 
diplomatic intercourse with Spain, have formally 
‘¢ protested’? against any such act on her part. 
Zoth of these Governments have adopted, and 
continue to maintain, a policy adverse to chattel 
negro slavery. 


GLOBE. 
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assumed. Argui 1 

con eattion of things that would fol 
low the annex: n of all or any of the territory 

above referre 1 to. Inorder toa right understand- 
ing of this, the chera ter of he population the ter- 
ritory would bring with it should be explained. 


premises here 


us look at th 


In Cuba, according to Colton’s Geography, 
there were, in 1850, 009,060 inhabitants. Of 


this population, 509,998 were whites, 176,647 free 
blacks, nnd 268,717 slaves. Of the white popula- 
tion, 90,000 were Spaniards, 25,000 Canary Isl- 
anders, 3,000 French, 1,000 English, and about 
3,000 North Americans. The people, as a mass, 
are grossly ignorant. According to the same au- 
thor, there are but 460 teachers in primary schools 
in the whole island. According to the best sta- 
tistics [ can gather upon the subject, not one child 
in fifty has any means of education afforded them 
whatever. 

Let us now turn our 
take a look at the 
The Repul lic o 


attention to Mexico, and 
character of her population. 
f Mexico is divided into twenty- 


one States, aes e Territories, and one federal 
district. According to the census of 1851, she 
had a population of 7,661,520 souls. Colton, in 


his Geography, which is as aid authority asany 
we h: ve ou the subject, says that this population 


is divided up as follows Whites, 1,000,000; In- 
dians, 4,090,000; negroes, 6,000; yabos, mulat- 
toes, quadroons, and quinteroons, 2,655,520. The 


niost gross ignorance everywhere pre vails in the 
Confederacy. ** We may be assured,’’ says Tejad, 
‘that at least three fourths of the inhabitants do 
not know that there is such a thine asan ABC 
in the world.’? They are almost entirely desti- 
tute of schools. In the city of “% xico, with a 
population of 200,000, they >had in 1850 but 129 
schools, and about 7,000 scholars. ‘Has are less 
than 


one seventh of the > population white, and 
they are made up mainly of Spaniards and other 
foreigners, all speaking a fore len language 


to Central Americ: 


ates, 


I now pass t Thisis divided 
into five St or Provinces, as follows: Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. These havea population of 2,019,000. 
This 1s exclusive of all Indians who are not di- 
rectly incorporated in the civil organization of the 
several States. Of the population of Central Amer- 
ica, about three fifths are Indians; three tenths 
mixed Indians and whites, called Ladinos; one 
tenth descendants of the whites,and the remainder 
negroes, sambos, &c. In these States ignorance 
everywhere reigns. Another fact | wish to put 
in here. There is but one religion in Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Central America. That is Roman Cath- 
olic, and established by law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, can any man in the whole 
country be so blind that he cannot see the conse- 
quences of all this, so far as it would affect the 
purity of elections? ‘Talk about these uneivilized, 
ignorant, mixed races being capable of self-gov- 
ernment—understanding how to vote, or who to 
votefor. Itisallamonstrous absurdity. Annex 
Cuba, Mex Central America—either or all— 
and you inject the very poison of death into the 
life-blood that gives vité lity to republican insti- 
tutions. 


X1CO, 


The transfer of an ignorant foreign popula- 
tion to our Government would demoralize us asa 
people. 

Vice is generally the handmaid of ignorance. 
I have spoken of the effects of ignorance and su- 
perstition upon the political institutions of our 
country. No people can successfully govern 
themselves, and make their institutions perma- 





nent, unless they are under the influences of a 
ad his party. 4. The annexation of foreign territory corrupts || Christian civilization. The very idea of self-gov- 
se "The am sunt of purchase money paid is, after || the ballot-box, and more especially would this be || ernment involves this principle. We see it de- 
* all, a smi ll itemgcompared with the e xpense en- || true by the acquisition of Cuba, or any portion || veloped and demonstrated in communities all over 
: “Tt ted upon us by the annexation of foreign ter- || of Mexico, or Central nae rica. the country. Go into any community, North or 
f ¢ . nory, Past history proves this. Florida cost The purity of the ballot-box is the only safety || South, East or West, and wherever you find i 
"TC ‘Soriginally but five million; yet there followed | of a Republic. Destroy this, and you destroy the || norance and bigotry, there you will find vice nied 
nitee ‘war against the Indians, pad to hunt fugitive | whole superstructure. Virtue and inte lligence are || wickedness. The latter is the legitimate fruit of 
dien slaves wl 10 had taken refuge among them, which || our only safeguards in this respect. Men, to vote || theformer. Just in the same peer as we 
per took from the national Tre “asury more than one |; understandingly, must nee ss intelligence; they || elevate or lowerthe standard of a sound Christian 
ne ind re d million, should understand at least something of our lan- | morality, so in the same degree we strengthen or 
_ teXas, when she was annexed, was said to || guage, our manners, Sieieaa: and laws; and, || weaken our Government. The introduction ofa 
Id ; _ withou t cost to us; yet we paid ten mil- || asa ome ee ly necessary to the right || degraded, half-civilized element among our peo- 
do a to settle her bound: ary clain 1, ten m! lion disc harge of ; du ty, they should understand ple, disturbs the ere itmor u f eer pull 3 
hich th a x her inde mnity claim, and seven million || the theory Sail aidteal operal ion of our Govern- || down the scale of moral xcellem ew hieh grad- 
, justili “¥en hundred and fifty thousand dollars for her | ment. uates our national Christianity. Bring among 


treditors, by act of the Thirty-Third Congress. | 


No intelligent statesman will coritrovert the || as the untutored, unlearned, bigoted masses of 
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Cuba, Mexico, and Central Am a,a wild horde 


of mixed races, who have no fixed standard of 
morals, and who can fail to sce and understand 
to the American people ina 
moral point of view? 

6. To acquire new territory is to load down 
the peopl with additional taxation, and add a 
large amount to our annual national expendi- 
tur 

Our annualexpens 


the consequences 


es now exceed eighty million 
Thirty years ago, they were only about 
: Suppose Cuba, or Me yico, or 
Central America annexed to us: how would you 

overn them? I have 


condition to adopt self- 


dollars 
hiftecn million. 
shown they were in no 
rovernment. The restrain- 
of American civiliza- 
over them, They 
** Americanized.’’ ‘They are 
ignorant of our institutions, laws, and custom 

‘The high moral considerations and love of patri- 
ousm which prompt loyal American citizens to 
obey the laws of their country, would be to them 
considerations weaker than the flimsy texture of 
aspider’s web. ‘There is but one answer to the 
question: they would have to be governed by a 
militar y di spousm, The y have been educat d 
to this mode of government. In Mexico, military 
chieftains have ruled the country for years. They 
govern it now. If the people were capable of 


ine, controlling influence 
tion would have no influence 
ure jib no di Tree 


if-covernment, these military despots would be | 


powerless, so far as their schemes of personal 
ambition are concerned, 

So itis with Cuba. The people there are gov- 
erned by astandingarmy. Nothing but military 
force keeps them insubjection, In 155], the Span- 
ish Government kept in Cuba sixteen regiments 
of infantry, compost d of 17,600 men; two battal- 
ions of cavalry, of 1,508 men; one battalion of 
artillery, of 1,500 men; one company ofengineers, 
of 130 men. ‘Total standing army, 21,038. ‘To 
these should be added one company of sappers 
and miners. Krom their exposed condition and 
extensive sea-coast, the same Government sup- 
plies a naval force of twenty-five vessels, carry- 
ing 219 guns, and manned by 3,000 seameh. Just 
look at the army and naval expenditures in gov- 


erning the island for a single year, (1831:) 





Naval appropriations. ..........ccesesscsccces $2,040,004 
REMAERTY DORTONTIMTIONS . «<0 cieciccce sessecccen 5,028,901 
BR es eceh ns bnon0eeesy en Sebee sesessaeaese. SEEDS 
To these add civil appropriations.............. 1,841,010 
Miscellaneous appropriations......... 1,300,731 
Total expenses, LESL ...os00 060000 0008000081 $10,215,646 


This was in 1851. Since that time the expenses 
of Government have largely increased, 

These items comprise only the annual expend- 
itures, and do not embrace the enormous outlay 
of raising, clothing, and equipping an army, and 
building and manning ships for a navy. Should 
we purchase Cuba, the Spanish army and navy 
would be withdrawnand our Treasury would be 
plundered of its millions and tens of millions to 
meet this outlay. 

I have before me the Army Register of the 
United States for 1860, published by order of the 
Secretary of War. From this it appears we have 
a standing Army (inclusive) of 12,931 men. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Ex. Doc. No.3) made tothis Congress, 
there were paid out ofthe Treasury, for * service 
of War Department,’’ $23,243,822 38, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1859. Of this sum, 
$16,534,611 55 were for the ‘Army proper.’? A 
proposition to annex Cuba is a proposition to 


t 
increase our standing Army trom 12,931 to 33,969, 


» 


almost treble it; and to saddle on to the people of 


this country the additional expense of raising, 
arming, and clothing an army of over twenty 
thousand men, building and manning an addi- 
tional navy of iwenty-five ships, and then paying 
out of the national ‘Treasury annually more than 
seven million dollars to support it. Ina word, it 
is a proposition to tax the people ten or twelve 
million dollars annually, and that to acquire a 
territory containing only about a million inhab- 
itants. 

If we change the scene from Cuba to Mexico 
and Central America, we have the same homely 
picture presented before us. We find a people 
equally uncivilized—equally incapable of self-gov- 
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ernment. Nothing but a strong military force 
would compel them to observe our laws and re- 
spect our institutions. The acquisition of this 
territory would compel us to dot it all over with 
military posts. ‘These would have to be manned 
with detachments from the regular Army. Then 
would follow a large increase of our regular Army 
force, as a matter of absolute necessity. ’ 
posts would have to be furnished wit 


supplies 
at a prodigious expense. 


These | 


‘To purchase the territory to which I have called | 


the attention of the House and the country, or 
any considerable portion of the same, would be 
plunging us into debt, and creating an annual 
drain upon the ‘Treasury of millions and tens of 
millions, to be paid in taxes upon the people, in 
addition to the enormous annual expenses now 
heaped upon them by the prodigality and corrup- 
tion of the national Administration. 


7. The annexation of territory would spread, | 


strengthen, and perpetuate African slavery. 


Whatever the people living in the slave States | 


of this Union may think or say respecting the 
institution of slavery, people in the free States 
believe it a great moral, social, and political evil. 
Acting upon these convictions, they believe it to 
be their duty to use all legal constitutional means 
to prevent its extension into free territory. 

Vhat would be the effect of the acquisition of 
Mexico to the United States, so far as it relates 
to the question of African slavery? Slavery now 
has no legal existence in that country; would the 
annexation of Mexican States change their do- 
mestic institutions? I could quote largely from 
the speeches and writings of southern gentlemen 
to show why they desire the transfer of a part or 
the whole of Mexico to this Government; to show 
the motive power which impels them to favor this 
acquisition of foreign territory, but neither time 
nor the limits of my speech will allow it. I will, 
however, make a single extract from a speech 
delivered in this House in the early part of the 
session, by a leading member of the Dentieatie 

arty, an honorable member from Mississippi, 
Mr. Sineieton.} That gentleman said: 
* The question now is, if we severthe connection which 
binds us and the North together, how are we to preserve 
the institution of slavery? ‘There is but one mode by which, 


in my humble judgment, it can be perpetuated for any con- | 


siderable number of years. We may fail in that, but cer- 


tainly it is the surest chance offered us to preserve it. That | 


mode is by expansion, and that expansion must be in the 
direction of Mexico. At present there is no settled govern- 
ment there, It is, to all intents and purposes, defunct; and 
we have the right, to the exclusion of all others, to admin- 
ister upon the estate ; and when we have wound it up, there 
being no better heirs than ours elves, we will be compelled 
to hold that territory. That will afford us an outlet for 
slavery. There is in Mexico a large extent of territory that 
is suited to the cultivation of cotton, sugar, and rice. In 
my opinion, we must, and we are compelled to, expand in 
that direction, and thus perpetuate it—a hundred or a thou- 
sand years, it may be.”’ 


When they talk to us about the acquisition of 
Mexico, it means the ** EXPANSION and PERPET- 
vation’? of slavery. This is the issue frankly 
tendered, and it should be as frankly met. Let 


there be no dodging among northern Democrats. | 
This ‘‘expansion’’ policy is the policy of the || 
Democratic party, North and South. It isthe pol- | 


icy urged by the executive head of the party in the 
White House. The reasons urged | 
mocracy and the South in favor of the acquisition 
of Mexico, are the very reasons which compel 
the people of the free States to oppose it.. We want 
the people of the free States to know where they 
stand upon this question. To vote with the Dem- 
ocratic party is to vote for the policy and schemes 
Snare extensionists. The raid of William 
Walker into Nicaragua, and of the fillibusters 
who lost their lives in Sonora, were both prose- 
cuted with a view to the extension of the slave 
power of the country. The annexation of Cuba 
would bring with it its slavery; for no treaty can 
ever be made for its purchase, without a stipula- 
tion guarantying vested rights in whatever is 
there deemed property. It would add to the slave 
population of this country about three hundred 
thousand, besides a large number of free blacks. 
When admitted as a State, tt would come in a 
slave State. Its representation in both Houses 
of Congress would be a reinforcement to the pro- 
slavery interests of the country in that depart- 
ment of the Governfhent. 


of pro-s 


vy the De- | 


8. My fast general objection to the acquisition | 
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| of Cuba, Mexico, or Central America, js f 


[May 29. 


~ 


Mr. Perry. 


nd 


the fact that a consummation of these fij}j),.. 
ing schemes would tend to a dissolution ¢, 
Union. ' 
Whether or not the Union is really in ¢ 
is a question about which there is a diff, 


- tT ° . rey I 
opinion. That it has been violently threair,, 
all who have watched passing events must ad,,..’ 


These threats have come from the Demo 
party in the South. My own judement | 
they will not at present, if ever, be carried 
execution. This conclusion is based upon the 
sumption that I believe has all the stubbory 
of a fact—that an overwhelming majority o¢ ¥)... 
people, both North and South, are opposed to dj. 


| union; and so long as this is the case, politic 


can never disrupt the Government. Yet wo hn. 
disturbing elements in our Government, and on 
of them is the agitating question of slavery. _ 
As a necessary sequence to convert fro 

slave territory, or to acquire territory ajy; 
covered with slavery, is to add to the excite 

and agitation which already exists. If the slay». 
holding States, or any portion of them, hayo . 
serious intention of seceding from the Union. 
what would be their natural policy? Most Hig 
tainly, to fortify themselves with as large an me 
of slave territory as possible. If the South pp. 
volt, and succeed in their attempts at revolutio, 
then there is but one contingency talked abouwt— 
to wit, a ** southern Republic.”’ If a southern Ro. 
public is calculated upon by the secessionis 
nullifiers, what policy would naturally susgest 
itself in anticipation of that event? “Purchas 
Cuba, make the Federal Government pay for 
it, go down into Mexico with the fillibusiering 
schemes and plots of James Buchanan and }js 
party, under the false pretense of bringing yy 

to a distracted people; then declare “ war exists 
by the act of Mexico,” go into a fight, seize Chi- 
huahua, Sonora, and some half dozen other States, 
and again rob the national Treasury to pay some 
Mexican military usurper for turning traitor and 
selling offacountry over which he had no legale 

trol; fit out Walker, Captain Kidd, or some other 
roving pirate, to make a descent upon Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and the rest of Central America, and 
bring it into subjection for the special benefit of the 
peculiar institution. Then overrun Mexico and 
Central America with slavery, until, you have 


Into 


vik 
auy 








1 


| Cuba and some half dozen new slave States. Do 


this, and the South would then be in some condi- 
tion to go out of the Union and establish a great 
southern Confederacy. I do not say the men who 
advocate the acquisition of Cuba, Mexico, and 
Central America, are actuated by any treason 
plots. I am only demonstrating what would 
seem to be the policy that would dictate in a 
given contingency. 

Mr. Chairman, before I sit down, it is due to 
those who are the advocates of this policy that! 


should notice some of thé arguments used in us 


favor; but the brief time allowed us under the 


| hour rule will compel me to be brief upon these 


points. ss . 
1. It is said we want Cuba for a military post; 


| that it is the great key to the Gulf of Mexico, and 


ym- 


is essential to the protection of our extensive ( 
merce upon those waters. Almost any amout 
of patriotic declamation has been expended upe 
this point. A single fact put into the case ex 
plodes this whole theory. The passage on the cast 


| side of the island to the capes of Florida is mor 


| view. 


‘ha 


than eighty miles; and on the west side, from | 
to Yucatan, it is more than a hundred miles. ¥' 

can build your fortifications on either or 0" 
sides of these wide channels, and then it wows 


be out of their power to molest, even in the sma 


est degree, the fleets of the wogd that might )* 
and repass at pleasure. ‘This is a full, comp! 
and conclusive answer to the assumption 


ss 


. . . hauls yoint f 
Cuba is necessary to us in a military po! 


If it be said a navy, in case of the anne 
ation of Cuba, could be put upon these waters 


nex- 


' 
handon- 


protect our commerce, I answer that is abande 
ing yourargument. Navies protect our comme! 
upon the broad expanse of oceans. 
When you change the issue from military p 
and fortifications to war steamers and nav! 
which float upon seas, oceans, culfs, and riv 
the world over, you abandon your own © 


ts 


position, and serve notice upon your oppol™” 
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- you give itup. But, as the friends of Cuban 
xation often quote from a letter written by 
\{r. Jefferson to President Madison, dated April 
97, 1809, upon the probable policy of Napoleon, 
[ will give ashortextract from the same, in which 
Mr, Jefferson, in speaking of the acquisition of 

foreign territory, said: 
- Nothing should ever be accepted which would require 


nary to defend it.’’ 
ee” . 


9 [tis contended that the annexation of Cuba 
w vuld put an end to the foreign slave trade. 

The President, in his annual message to the 
»cond session of the last Congress, in speaking || 
of the acquisition of Cuba, said: 


«[fthis were accomplished, the last relic of the African 
ejave trade would instantly disappear.” 


Now, with what grace doesa declaration of this 
kind come from Mr. suchanan, who, in his last 
annual message to this House, virtually admits | 
that the foreign slave trade is now being carried 
on in this country; that at least one cargo of | 
slaves from Africa have been landed upon our 
own shores; and that it has been impossible to 
nforce the existing laws against the men engaged 
nit? 

We have now inthe southern States of this | 
Union a large, influential party, who openly ad- 
yocate the repeal of all laws duties the slave 
ade piracy. Reinforce this party by adding to | 
its strength and influence the population of Cuba, 
and then tell me it will tend to step the slave 
trade! Cuba would open new ports, where slaves 
could be smuggled in, and the infamous traffic, | 
instead of being ‘* instantly ’’ stopped, would be 
ereatly increased. Withdraw your African squad- 
ron, leave the great ocean track from Africa to 
Cuba and our Gulf ports open to the free passage 
of the pirate’s flag, and it would be literally lined 
with piratical ** Wanderers,”’ while the wailings 
ff death from the horrors of the middle passage 
would go up to heaven from one end of it to the 
oiner, 

It may be replied, the “laws ”’ will put a stop 
to the traffic. But, sir, I ask, in all candor, what 
are all your ‘laws ”’ good for, if they cannot be | 
enforced? We have laws now, but, for want of || 
power or a disposition, they are not enforced 
rainsta single transgressor. No man, who is 

‘ked and abandoned enough to land a cargo of || 
\fricans upon one of our southern coasts, need 
have any fears of being punished under the laws. 

But there is another idea in this connection I 
desire to notice. The President, in his message | 
of December 6, 1858, in speaking of our ** diffi- 
culties’ with Great Britain, respecting the right 
of search, then happily terminated, said: 

“They could never have arisen, if Cuba had notafforded 
amarket for slaves. Whilstthe pEMAND FOR SLAVES con 
Unues in Cuba, wars will be waged among the petty and 
barbarous chiefs of Africa, for the purpose of seizing sub- 

cls to supply this trade.’’ 
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If Cuba should be annexed to this Government, 
who would supply this ‘demand?’ But one an- | 
swer can begiven. ‘The importations must come 
from Africa or the United States—either one or 
both. Annexation would increase this *‘ demand”? 
lor slaves tenfold, if we are to credit the state- | 
ments of the friends of the measure. | 

In Mr. StipeEvu’s report to the Senate on this || 
subject, made January 24, 1859, he said: 

“The soil is fertile.?? e. oe * * “Two 


hired : : - 
wares of the whole island is susceptible of culture, and not 
dtenth part of it is now cultivated.” 


It is contended annexation would bring the 
Whole land under culture; and if so, any one 
tan calculate for himself the immense increased de- 
mand for slave labor it would produce. Taking 
the theory of the friends of the measure, that its | 
‘onsummation would put an end to the foreign 
‘ave trade, it brings us perhaps to the real cause 
why the slaveholding interests of the South favor 
the purchase of Cuba. According to Mr. Sti- 
PELL 's report, from ** twenty-five to thirty thou- | 
sand” slaves are annually brought from Africa | 
‘0 Cuba; increase this demand tenfold, and you 
“ect in Cuba a great market-house for at least 
fo hundir d and fifty thousand slaves annually, to | 
* supplied from the southern States. 

Annexation would not stop the slave trade, but 
only change it from benighted Africa to the civ- 
_ ds uth rn States of this Confederacy. It 
Would make a GREAT ANNUAL MARKET FOR TWO || 





The Fillibustering Policy of the Sham Democracy 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND SLAVES, TO BE 
RAISED AND SHIPPED FROM THE SLAVE STATES OF 


| ruis Union. This is not my theory, or the theory 


of the opponents of annexation, but the logical 
conclusions legitimately arising from the argu- 


| ments of its friends. ‘This, reckoning the price 


of negroes ata fair average, would open a new 
annual trade in human flesh and bones and sinew, 
to the South, of nearly two hundred million dollars. 

I now turn tosome of the arguments addressed 
to the avarice and cupidity of the North in favor 


| of these territorial acquisitions, 


3. One of the main arguments addressed to the 
consumer is the assumption that it would give us 
cheap sugar. 

In Homans’s Cyclopedia of Commerce, it is 
stated that the people of the United States con- 
sumed, in 1857, 628,913,600 pounds of sugar. 
Hon. Mires Taytor, a member of this House 
from Louisiana, in a speech on a former occasion, 
statedyhat his State that year produced the quan- 
tity of 279,697,000 pounds. Vermont manufac- 
tures annually a large amount of maple sugar, 
and more or less is made in many other of the 
northern States. We talk about the high price 
of sugar, but very few of the people understand 
how it happens, or how the price can be reduced. 


If they will just look into the annual report of 


the Secretary of the Treasury, made to this Con- 
gress, (Ex. Doc. No. 3,) they will there find that 
the sugar consumers in this country paid, in 1857, 
a tax or duty on that article of $12,832,950 30. 
Thus the people of the United States had taken 
from their pockets almost thirteen million dollars 


in a single year, to protect the sugar growers of 


Louisiana. If we want cheap sugar, why not 
take off the onerous duties’now levied upon it? 
This would reduce the price at least one fourth. 
If we annex Cuba, the effect would be to let in 
her sugar duty free,and compel the sugar growers 
in Louisiana to sell twenty-four per cent. less. 
But the same results would follow if the article 
was placed on the free list. An honorable mem- 
ber of this House from Louisiana, [Mr. Tayvor,] 
in a speech in the last Congress, in speaking of 
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the injury the annexation of Cuba might work to | 


the sugar interests of his State, made an elaborate 
argument to prove that with no tariff duties on 


sugar his constituents could compete with the | 


Cubans, were it not for the low price of labor in 
that island, growing out of the importation of 
wild Africairs and coolies; and that annexation 


would stop these importations, raise the price of 


slave labor in Cuba, and in less thana year bring 


| up the price of sugar as high without a duty as 


itis now with one. If this theory is true, then 
all this talk about Cubaand cheap sugar isahum- 
bug. We should have to pay just as much as we 
now do for sugar, and lose in our annual revenue 
to the Government $12,000,000, which would have 
to be levied on other articles of importation to 
furnish money to carry on the Government. 

So much for the visionary arguments we so 
often hear about Cuba and cheap sugar. 

4. The fact that in our trade with Cuba we im- 
port more than we export, is often urged asa 
reason in favor of annexation; that if the island 
belonged to our Government, our exports would 
go in duty free, and that our trade would be in- 
creased, 

This argument would apply with equal force to 
a large number of foreign ports with which we 
trade, where our imports largely exceed our ex- 
yorts. It is said our agricultural interests would 
be benefited by opening an additional market for 
breadstuffs. Itis true, the heavy duty laid upon 


our flour by the Spanish Government almost ex- | 


cludes it from the Cuban market. This theory of 


an increased trade in agricultural products, in the 
absence of tariff duties, is plausible enough; but 
stubborn facts scatter it to the winds. 
commercial history proves that our farmers have 
got to depend mainly upon a home market for 
their products. A failure in the crops, or a war 
in the Old World, enables us for the time being 
to compete with the agriculturists of Europe and 
Asia. Aside from these contingencies, we export 


, comparatively a small amount of breadstuffs. In 


1821, we exported, in breadstuffs and provisions, 
$12,341,901; and in 1838, seventeen years after- 
wards, only $9,636,650. In 1846, these exports 
were $27,701,921; the next year, they went up 


Our past | 


Mr. Perr Fe 


Ho. or Reps. 
to $68,701,121; and then the very next year, 1848, 
went downeto $37,472,75l—about one halt; and 
inthe year 1859 they amounted to onl y $38,305,991. 

These facts prove we have no steady reliable 
market abroad for our breadstuffs. ‘Take another 
view of the matter. In 1850, the breadstuffs and 
provisions, produ ts of the United States, were 
valued at $632,473,178. Our exports of that year 
of the same articles amounted to only $26,051,373. 
If Cuba was annexed to us, her market would be 
open to competition in the articles of breadstafls 
and provisions of the whole world, unless we 
pursued the same policy Spain pursues towards 
us—levy duties sufficiently high to prevent im- 
portation to her markets—and this the bread- 
rrowing countries of the Old World would not 
permit, without aretailation, which would injure 
our foreign trade as much. 

Again: there is another view to be taken of this 
question. If annexation should take place, and 
it should create an increased demand for flour and 
other breadstuffs, and consequently raise the prices 
of these articles, while it might swell the coffers 
of the producers, it would impoverish the con- 
sumers, which area much larger class in our own 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a remedy for all these 
evils, without the acquisition of foreign territory. 
It is found in the treaty-making power, in the 
comity that exists between our country and the 
other nations of the world. Where is the man 
so ignorant that he does not know that we have 
our commercial treaties with nearly every nation 
on the face of the elobe ? Look at the enormous 
sums, the millions, we have expended in our at- 
tempts to open a trade with Japan. 

Sir, if our Government, instead of getting up 
**Ostend Manifestoes,”’ instead of keeping up an 
everlasting clamor about ** Manifest Destiny,”’ 
and the ** gravitation of the Queen of the Antilles 
towards the American shores;’’ if, instead of 
magnifying every little difficulty between our own 
and the Spanish Government, for the very pur- 
pose of getting up a war of rapine, plunder, and 
conquest; if, instead of menacing and bullying 
Spain, harassing and following her up with our 
insulting attempts to wrést from her, somehow, 
the richest gemin her national diadem, we would 
show to her the magnanimous bearing of a great 
and powerful nation, treat with her as we treat 
with other nations, in a spirit of comity and kind- 
ness, and no longer vex and worry her by our 
insidious attempts to rob her of a portion of her 
territory, we should have no difficulty whatever 
In negotiating treaties which would open to our 
people her Cuban ports, and enrich American 
citizens with the profits of her trade. 

So with Mexico and Central America. Call off 
your dogs of war; keep at home your unprinct- 
pled, roving, piratical fill:busters, who, actuated 
by the spirit of the ancient Goths and Vandals, 
would overrun her territories, rob, plunder, and 
murder her citizens. Leave these Governments 
to settle their own quarrels in their own way. 
What are we to gain by mixing up our people 
with the domestic broils of Mexico? Wearea 
great and powerful nation; she is a weak and al- 
most powerless Government. For the United 
States to engage in a war with her would be an 
act next to national cowardice. Our intercourse 
with these Governments should be conducted in 
aspiritof amity. Whatis right towards us as 
a people, we should sternly demand; and if our 
negouations are conducted upon high and honor- 
able grounds upon our part, our claims will be 
justly met, without a resort to the horrors of war. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any one thing the 


| people of this Union need above all others, it is 


peace, quiet, rest from these storms of agitation 
that have beat upon us with such fury for the last 
six or seven years. The public mind wants re- 
pose. The political storm has long, long raged 
with fearful, unabated violence. Who does not 
ardently desire a little sunshine—to gaze once 
more upon the placid beauties of a serene sky ? 
sut it is in vain to hépe for peace or domestic 
quiet, so long as the self-styled Democracy are in 
power in this Government. The very element 
upon which they livgand breathe is pro-slavery 
agitation. ‘Their fanatical schemes develop them- 
selves one day in one form, another day 11 some 
other form. [n 1554, under the pretext of ‘ es- 
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tablishing a principle,’’ they viola d all principle 
and national honor. ’ 

We have had old political dogmas, and new 
political dogmas. We have been told to look this 
way and look that way for salvation. We have 
had eras of intervention and non-intervention, 
Bquatter sovercignly and sover- 
eienty. On day the people of the ‘Territories are 
told they are “ perfectly free’? to form their own 
institutions; the next day drunken rioters, headed 
by paid ¢ sovernme ntofficials, burn their cities, rav- 
ave their fields, steal their property, and butcher 
their citizens To-day they are told 
to ‘* vote slavery up, or vote it down,’’ in their 
own way; to-morrow an armed mob of invaders 
from a foreign State drive them from the polls, 
and stuff their ballot-boxes with fraudulent votes. 
One day they are told to frame their own consti- 
tution; the next day the whole force of the Ad- 
ministration is engas d in attempts to cramdown 
their throats the Lecompton swindle, nolens vo- 
lens. We have plots for buying Cuba and steal- 
ing Cuba; protecting Mexico and conquering 
M: Xieo, 

In Utah, polygamy and moral pollution bask 
in the very sunshine of squatter sovereignty. Our 
mail-bags are rifled with impunity by petty post- 
masters, under theapprovingeye ofthe Postmaster 


conere ssional 


Eel cool blood. 


General, and their contents burned in the streets. 
For entertaining opinions, peaceable citizens are 
threatened with mobs and death if found too far 
South If the peopl elect the President of their 
choice, the Capitol is to be pulled down over our 
heads, and demolished from ** turret to foundation 
and the Union involved in one general 
‘smash up.’’ Thus, the country has been kept 
inone continual whirl of excitement and agitation, 
Where is the remedy ? Il answer,in the langvuage 
of the old Roman Senator, ‘* Certhage must be de- 
stroyed.’’ The party in power must be driven out, 
through the potency of the ballot-box. ‘The peo- 
ple from the North and the South, the East and 
the West, should rise up as one man, and declare 
war against this wicked Aministration, and the 
party that sustains it. 

In this contest, let the good and the patriotic 
from every section come to the rescue. Let us 
forget our sectiona! predilections and prejudices, 
and rally for a common country; and, before the 
God of our fathers, pledge our lives and sacred 
honor never to lay down our arms until the old 
** rolden era of good feeling’’ shall again shed its 
hallowed influences over our whole land, and the 
councils of the nation again be guided by the wis- 
dom, the justice, and the patriotism, of the illus- 
trious men who gave us a republican Govern- 
ment. 


’ ” 
stone, 
‘ 


SLAVERY QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF TION. REUBEN DAVIS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rne House or Representatives, 
June 6, 1860. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, said: 


Mr. Cnaimman: Lhave heard it said repeatedly, 
during the present session of Cougress, that if the 
southern States, or any of them, should secede 
from the Union, as now organized, the free States 
would, by force of arms, compel such seceding 
State to return to and resume its pre sent relations 
to the Republic. These declarations have been 


made ineach instance by members of the Black Re- | 


publican party. Whether they really mean what 
they say, or are simply gasconading, time may 
develop. If the southern States, or any portion 
of them, should secede from the Union, it will be 
for grievous cause; and that cause will be fur- 


nished by the Republican party. [t will not occur | 


from any desire on the part of any or all of the 
southern States to rend the present Government 
asunder; or from any want of loyalty to or love 
of the Union. It would be hard,in my judgment, 
when the southern States have been forced to 
withdraw their connection from the free States to 
escape oppression, to coerce them with the bay- 
onet to resume their p@ition in the Union, to 
endure that oppression. Fair-minded men, in my 
opinion, would not atter such threats; but rather 
correct their ways, so as to afford no cause to the 
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southern States to take such step. FT cannot think 
these men are in earnest, because I do not believe 
they would submit patiently to injustice and 
wrong; and I am unwilling to believe they have 
become so abandoned to all sense of justice as not 
to be willing to extend to others what they de- | 
mand for themselves. If Lam mistaken in this, 
then they cannot coerce the South, although their 
numbers are greater; because tyrants are always | 
cowards, and the morally depraved are always 
irresolute. If any of the southern States think 
of seceding, it 1s for cause: that cause is injustice 
and grievous wrong extended to her by her sister 
free States, 

But, Mr. Chairman, have these gentleman 
counted the cost of this war of conquest? Have 
they considered well its immediate effects upon 
the prosperity of thisGovernment and the world, 
and its future “consequences to every industrial 
Interest of the people of this continent and the 
eivilized nations of the earth? Have the ywreflected 
that its continuance must endure for many long 
years, suspending and arresting the agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits of our people, and finally 
leaving both so crippled as not to recovera healthy 
condition during this generation, if ever again? | 
Have they reflected that the conquered section 
would forever hate and despise the conquerors, 
and cause them to refuse, by any means, to con- 
tribute to their prosperity? Elave they reflected 
that no people have ever yet lived, or can live, in 
concord, upon any other basis than mutual con- 
fidence and social affection; that to place upon 
the people of the southern States the manacles of 
subjugation would so wound their manliness and | 
pride as to cause constantrevolutionary efforts to 
restore them to their dignity and independence ? 
Allthese considerations | submitto theirdeliberate 
reflection, before they advance further in their | 
course ofaggression. ‘The southerp States have no | 
desire to withdraw from the Union ifthe free States 
will with fidelity observe the terms of the consti- 
tutional compact made by the States. 

It may not be improper for me to examine the 
nature and extent of that compact—its purposes 
and its aims. At the close of the war of the Rev- 
olution, we had thirteen States. Each was a per- 


fect government within itself. Each wasa nation, | 


with all the attributes of sovereignty, and pos- 
sessed all the powers of government appertaining 
to a nation; had the exclusive power and right to 


pass laws for the regulation of it¢ people, and to | 


secure their rights in person and property; to 
declare war, make treaties, &c. Each embraced 
a small area of territory, similar in soil, and with 
the same climate. This secured the same general 
character of pursuits among her people,and, of ne- 
cessity, created a perfect homogeneity of interest, 
as well as sameness of civilization, without the 
possibility of conflict or antagonism; and with 
any organisin of government, giving to the people 
the right of suffrage, they would have been secure 
in having such laws adopted as were best calcu- 
lated to protect them from the oppressions incident 
to government. And without the party discord 


| always attendant upon antagonisms, representa- | 
tives would have been elected in reference to their | 


superior qualifications to take charge of a com- 
mon interest and common welfare. 
mestic institutions would have been the same, 


shaped in reference to their common sentiments, | 


and thus afforded the means of perfecting a com- 
mon civilization, giving it the largest maturity 
and development. The necessities of the agri- 
cultural States would have been the same, and 
would have dictated the legislation suited to its 
wants. ‘The manufacturing and mechanical Siates 
would have been in a similar condition. The 
same principles which guided them in shaping 


their laws would have given direction to their | 


treaty engagements, so that no complaints would 
ever have been heard upon this continent of in- 
justice and oppression. 

Can it be supposed that those who adopted our 
present Federal Government intended to destroy 
thisstate of things—this homogeneity; this source 
of perfecting the civilization of separate commu- 


| nites; this guarantee against the oppressions of 


|} any Government? 


government; and unite under our Government 
the greatest variety of antagonisms, of interest, of 
pursuit, and of civilization, which ever existed in 
Manifestly not. It was not 


Their do- | 


[June 6. 


eset 
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in reference to the internal wants of the S:.; 
was not that the State had not full powers tn 
gislate for the wants of her people; it was not 
perfect the civilization of each State commy, 
that our Federal Government was formed ¢, 
objects were of a higher order. [ts jurisdi: are 
was intended to be extended to different and : 
distinct class of subjects, all appertaining ie . 
jects strictly national, and to nationalities I; 
powers were intended to be limited to the com, 
defense of all the States against foreign Lien 
preserve peace between the States; raise re mars ae 
to support the Federal Government; and yeoy).., 
commerce between the States and with ade 
nations. The Constitution declares this ¢, | 
object and purpose; the framers of it so deelay,.a 
at the time; and every intelligent man sige 
understand it. Every well-informed may, eyory 
man conversant with the history of the foripario; 
of the Constitution, does know that the ere, 
ficulty with the convention was to discover , 
planan organism for the Government whic; yo 
avoid antagonism and the consequent stryso 
between them for the ascendency in the Goyer. 
ment. The members of that convention under. 
stood man sufficiently well te know that his yory 
nature was such as to compel him to use goyer;. 
ment in such manner as would advance his oy. 
interest, although in doing so he oppressed ot) 
that his very nature was to respect himself 
his interest more than he did that of others: 
| that to restrain this very disposition govern 
was found to be necessary, and from it had js 
origin. 
Now, to neutralize this antagonism, anil 1! 
consequent conflicts arising from it, I have s 
| was the main point of difficulty in forming a; 
pact or organism of Government. Now, 
this, they finally decided to leave the States ii 
full possession of their sovereignty over ey 
subject immediately affecting the interest of | 
separate communities—such as the natur 
character of their domestic institutions; life and 
limb, property and personal liberty, of iis cit- 
zens—while they gave to the Federal Government 
control over such subjects as were purely natio: 
and strictly homogeneous in their very nature; 
such as peace and war, commerce between t) 


Lo 


ly, 


nhiust 


eat dif- 


defense against foreign invasion. The powers 
Government thus divided between the States and 
the Federal Government, it was believed, would 
|, retain and preserve homogeneity in reference 
| individual concerns, and also in matters strictly 
national. Now, if this order of things, ‘us set- 
tled by the organism of our system, could | 
faithfully preserved, no conflict between the Sia 
themselves, or between any one or any hunibers 
| of the States and the Federal Government, coud 
ever occur; and this Government would exist 
peace, and be transmitted to the latest postert 
| without discord or conflict. But we have con 
|| And from what does it spring, must be answered 
| to ourselves and coming generations. Itis an 
observance of the provision of the compact el- 
braced in the Constitution. And how is this, 
who is responsible for it? Let us exami 
history of the operations of the Government si! 
its foundation, and thus discover the causes, I! 
can. ae 
Now, [have said matters pertaining to indivic- 
ualities are with the States, while subjects !- 
tional are with the Federal Government. | wou | 
have gentlemen bear this in mind. The Cos 
tution is created by the convention; it Is re 
to the States; they adopt it; the first Presiaent 
elected; so is Congress; the Federal Goverit 
is launched; moneyed men of this country, 
wivate citizens, come to Congress, and ask ( 
ete their capital incorporated to the extel 


of our people; that they may tax industry 4 
labor, so as to increase their wealth and en! 
themselves the more. This was asking a 0! 
monopoly, as the means of oppressing labor § 
all the other pursuits of man. It was the 
solidation, condensation, of wealth for th 
| pression of others. This favor was grantee 
was a direct interference by the Federal Go’ 


. . . ily 1) ° 
ment with matters in their vature purely He" * 
\| ual, and not national; and, of consequence, © 


millions, that they may use it with greater pow" 
|| and success in controlling the industrial purst!® 
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from the terms of the compact, and a 
‘eippxttion of power. Here, then, is avery early 
shibition of that peculiar element in man’s na- 
ope, which causes him to desire that which affects 
m directly, although it may prejudice others, 
oe for the restraint of which government is 
{ unded. ° 
“Out of this question arose a party called the 
wet constructionists, Who said this grant of 
jower by Congress was a violation of the com- 
ct, and void; that questions like this did not 

ong to the jurisdiction of the Government, and 
oate +4 usurp.ttlon 5 that Congress had no power 
«to consolidate the money of a half dozen men 
sto give them a monopoly or advantage over 
un unincorporated private ciuzen; that Congress 
jad no power to confer upon a half dozen men 

right to issue their mere paper promises to 


sirculate aS Money to three times the amount of | 


yetual cash in hand; that its powers appertained 
subjects national, and this was a matter of in- 
jividuality. But the arguments were not heeded, 
ind incorporated capital was made by Congress 


a fact, an element of power in the Government, | 


which was thereafter to have a most control- 
ing influence in the administration of the Gov- 


ment; and to appear in the politics of the | 
yntry to determine and direct the suffrage of 
ie people, and upon the floor of Congress to | 
Of this first act of the Gov- | 


ywtrol its action, 
erpment, labor complained, and had the right to 


complain. And this very act shows how imper- 


fect the organism of the Government was, and 
ww almost impossible it is for human wisdom 


io devise a constitution of government capable of | 
holding in check and arresting this peculiarity of | 


man’s nature to advance his own interest at the 
expense of others. 


Next was proposed the tariff system, a meas- | 
ure of certainly doubtful constitutionality; and | 
though purporting to be a revenue measure, the | 


most unjust and unfair ever invented by a nation, 
i isataX upon consumption, and therefore the 
most unequal and unjust ever invented. He who 
derives the largest amount of protection from Gov- 
emment should pay taxes in proportion to the 
protection thus received; but under this tariff sys- 
tem, itis often the case that the man who has the 
ieast tO protect, pays the greatest amount of tax. 
We frequently see persons owning thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property, which 1s receiving the 
protection of the Government, who do not con- 
sume more than the common day-laborer, who 
does not own one dollar’s worth of property; yet, 
as the tax is upon what he consumes, the latter 
pays, for the support of the Government, more 
than the former. Certainly the Constitution con- 
templated and intended to distribute the burdens 
{Government equally among all the citizens of 
the States; and must, therefore, have looked to 
lirect taxation. 


vant, if individual interest and cupidity had not 
swized upon it as a means of personal aggrandize- 
went. Moneyed men invested in manufactures, 
and then demanded of the Government that the 
aril! should be so arranged as to give them pro- 
ection against the competition of European labor. 
This was done; and, being done, it was but an im- 
position of larger taxes upon consumption, and, 
course, greater burdens upon the consumer; and 
“us not for the benefit of labor or the Govern- 
ment, but for men of capital; and those who 
made this demand upon the Government had the 
aid and support of that already incorporated ele- 
leat of power—bank capital. Thus, by the ac- 
ee of the Government, two formidable powers 
tad been created, both interested in warring 


‘gainst the simple administration of the Govern- | 


Ment upon the limited principles of the Consti- 


tuuon, 


_ LT know strength was given to this latter system | 
“y the assertion that its objects were to give pro- || 


“ction to American labor. A greater fallacy than 


is Was hever uttered; a greater imposition upon | 


“uman credulity was never made. Protective 
“ntls do not benefit labor or give it protection. 
“isa direct tax, most burdensome upon human 
.Ustry. See, the labor is bestowed and the 
“one ts delivered ; and in that form it has the value 


whic : ; 
; = the cost of labor and price of the raw ma- 
era 
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But this unfair system of taxa- | 
won might have been endured without much com- 


Sive to it; and in that form it is received | 
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from the hands of the laborer by the capitalist; 
then he, by the aid of the tariff, imposes fifty per 
cent, on the market price, which increases to that 
exientthe consumable value, and isa tax upon con- 


| Sumption. Now the laborer may consume as much 


of this very article as the capitalist, who is himself 


| worth millions, and he, having to buy, pays the 


fifty per cent., while the capitalist consumes at 
the prime cost of labor and raw material. Thus 


| it will be seen that the protective policy er even 


the revenue policy is a burden upon American 
labor, and not a protection. 
I may support this view of the subject bya re- 


| mark made to me this winter by,a well-informed 


and intelligent member, now holding a seat upon 
this floor. It was this: he said when he had a 
coat, or any other necessary of consumption, to 
bay, if he found two articles in market of equal 
utility and equal price, he always purchased the 


European arucle, and this was because the duty 
| on the European article went to pay his taxes; 
| when, if he consumed the American articles, no 


taxes were paid to the Government. Suppose 
every man should act upon this reasoning: would 
American labor, American industry, receive en- 
couragement? And this was a tariff advocate. 
So it seems the capitalists who so clamor for pro- 
tection refuse to consume the products of Amer- 


ican labor, and leave it for the consumption of 


the American laborer himself, with this enormous 
additional cost to the consumer. 
Well, there 1s created another great element of 


|| power in antagonism to the simplicity of our sys- 


tem of government, which is now exercising a 
most potent influence in the individual affairs of 
our people, and subjugating the suffrage to its 
wants. Then was introduced your system of 
internal improvements; harbors were to be made; 
rivers improved; roads built; then protection to 
your shipping interests, coastwise trade, &c.; 
until now there is not a pursuit in which man is 
engaged (agriculture excepted) which is not de- 
manding legislative aid to enable it to enlarge its 
profits, and all at the expense of the primary pur- 
suit of man—agriculture. And this is the only 
pursuit of man which cannot be benefited by 
legislation. 

Thus it will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Federal Government, in direct violation of the 
purposes of its formation, has given legislative aid 
to every pursuit of man, by enabling each to im- 
pose a tax upon agriculture; and each of those 
interests, having a common purpose of plunder, 
has united and combined to use the Government 
as the instrument of its operation, and has thus 
virtually converted it into a consolidated empire. 
Now thiscombined host of interests stand arrayed 
against the agricultural States; and this is the rea- 
son of the conflict, which, like an earthquake, is 
shaking our political fabric to its foundation. To 
the triumph and revival of this measure of tariff, 
none has given more aid than the person recently 
warmed into existence and power by the agricul- 
tural States. Recently we have a new demandant 
on the stage, in the shape of the Pacific railroad, 
which, if built by the money of the Government, 


with its millions of dollars, in combination with | 


the many hundred millions in State railroads, will 
be able to command, with the most despotic im- 
perialism, the whole legislation of the country. 
These various interests are now acting as a unit, 
and, by usurpation, have sapped the very founda- 
tion of our Government; have destroyed the neu- 
tralizing elements to antagonism contained in the 
organization of our Government, and have virtu- 
ally converted it into a consolidated empire, with 
general powers of legislation over every possible 
interest of our people. 

Against this ursurpation, the agricultural States 
still struggle, and are demanding that we shall re- 
turn to the constitutional simplicity of the Union, 
as it was formed by the fathers of the Republic. 
But no; relentless avarice stands firm with its iron 


heel upon the Constitution, and this created in- | 


corporated power exercises despotic sway; has 
chained, like Prometheus, the agricultural States 
to the north<-rn rock, and, as so mary vultures, 
live upon their growing prosperity. Still these 
States struggle like a giant, and alarm these in- 


corporated interest, least they may yet break the | 


chain that binds them to usurpation; and there- 


fore they are making this fierce onslaught upon | 


human blood, and thé 


sor 
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the slave property of the southern States. From 
this source they expect to draw another element 
of power with which to overthrow, practically, 
the government of the Constitution—fanaticism, 
When they shall have done this, then we have 
combined the largest number of antagonisms, the 
largest diversity of civilizations, ever embodied 
under any Government which has existed in the 
same empire. Then will be an uter destruction 
of all homogeneity. And then must of necessity 
come revolutions, wars, bloodshed, disunion, and 
anarchy. 

In the early portion of my remarks I have en- 
deavored to show that no people could live to- 
gether in peace between whom there was a want 
of homogeneity of interest, of pursuit, and of civ- 
ization. And inthisassumption | am sustained 
by all history. Look at the nations of antiquity: 
great and powerful in their infancy, and while 
limited toa small area—for example, Rome, fill- 
ing the world with the glory of her deeds and the 
renown of her achievements; when her people 
were homogeneous on accountof the smallness of 
her territory; after she had expanded from her cen- 
terto the Caspian sea east, and the Atlantic west, 
the Baltic north, and the Indian ocean south; 
when the shadows of her eagles were seen in every 
land, and the tread of her martial columns were 
heard in every clime, the repulsive forees of an- 
tagonism rent her asunder; and she lies now bleed- 
ing and withering beneath the heel of anarchy. 

From this remark, | would not have it under- 
stood that | think our Government is expanding 
too much. Ido not think so. 1 think, with the 
division of legislative power distributed as | have 
shown it to have been, between the States and the 
Federal Government, anda strict observance ofthis 
division, this Governmeut could not be expanded 
to an inconvenient size. The very nature of the 
organism, if executed according to its letter and 
spirit, necessarily avoids antagonism, and pre- 
serves homogeneity. Mr. Chairman, | have said 
the various interests which I have mentioned have 
combined, and have substituted their mere will 
for the constitutional Government of our fathers, 
and now stand in hostile array against those who 
look to and defend the constituuonal compact of 
the States. In this form we find parties now 
organized and arrayed, ‘This usurpation claims 
the right, through Congress, to take charge of the 
domestic institutions of a portion of the States, 
and regulate them according to their peculiar and 
strange philosophy. ‘They claim the right toex- 
clude from the ‘Territories of the United States 
the property of the citizens of certain States. ‘They 
claim the right to destroy that property even in 
the States where it now cxists. ‘Those States 


, deny both assumptions, and appeal to the Con- 


stitution to sustain them. Eighteen States, where 
this combination of incorporated interests exists, 
have united to take possession of the Goverament, 
to be wielded according to their peculiar views. 
The other States say they have no power to do 
this; that it is the Government of all the States, 
and must be administered for the benefit of all, 
and upon the principles of its organism. Out of 
this relation of parties grow the present impend- 
ing dangers to the country; and out of it must 
certainly follow the dismemberment of this Re- 
public at a very early period, unless the sober 
second thought of men will induce them to return 
to and observe the spirit and letter of our com- 
pact of government. Will = do it, gentlemen 
of the Republican party? You tell me, no.” 
Well, then, you will go on with your invasion 
of the agricultural industry of the country. Let 
me tell you, the hardy, manly, and uncorrupted 
tiller of the ground will not stand it. ‘heir free 
spirits, elevated by the inspirations of nature, 
will revolt. Their proud hearts, unbent and un- 
subdued by the tyranny of capital, will raise a 
storm of resistance which no power on earth can 
resist. Look to it. You stand upon a mere crust, 
with the fires of revolution burning fiercely be- 
neath. Look to it. Should another tread of —_ 
iron heel make but a single aperture, the flame 
will burst forth, and nothing short of oceans of 
desolation of this great 
country, can or will extinguish the flame. 

3ut suppose, in this conflict of ours, you should 


| be victorious, and by the aid of your numbers 


you should conquer us; and you then emancipate 
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: 
our slaves, and force them upon us as equals: 


how then would stand the case, and who would | 
be the greatest sufferers? As I said on a former | 
occasion, you would have destroyed the whole | 
capital of the South, the very fountain from which | 
you draw your immense individual and State 
wealth. Ey the emancipation of our slaves you 
destroy, ay, extinguish, from three to four bil- 
lion of agricultural capital, and release from toil 
the great majority of eflectuve laborers South, who 
become drones, consuming more than they pro- 
duce. You render idle and uncultivated our now 
beautiful and productive fields in value many bil 
lions more. ‘The two hundred million dollars’ 
worth of cotton which now feed your spindles, 
and those of the civilized world, and give employ- 
ment to millions of operatives, is no longer pro- 
duced. Our slaves being emaueipated, this gen- 
eration could substitute no system of labor to ke 
their place; norcould the next generation. ‘The 
result would be, that our fields in the South would 
remain uncaluvated, ay, a desolation; and that 
now vast source of productive wealth being de- 
stroyed, the addition that it makes to the aggregate 
wealthof the nationannually would be stopped, 1n- 
dividual prosperity all over the nation would sutler 
to an incalculable extent, and the whole industrial 
pursuits of the world be destroyed. ‘The market for 
your mechanical products, your fabrics, would no 
longer exist; and ruin, like a mildew, would settle 
upon your people as well as ours, and yours 
might become the fate of Actwon. Your dogs, with 
which you have chased us, may turn and devour 
you in return. 

But are you right certain you can subjugate the 
southern Surtes it they should secede? Youshould 
remember that eight miilion people are hard to 
subdue who fight in a just cause; you should 
remember that, whatever may be your courage, 
we of the South belong to the same common an- 
cestry—the same race of men; you should remem- 
ber that the honor of the nation has not suffered 
in the hands of a southern army upon any field 
of batde; you should remember that all the appli- 
ances of war are in our reach as well as yours, 
and that no people on earth understand the use of 
them better than we do; you should remember, 
also, that there are thousands of just and fair- 
minded menin yourownregion who condemn your 
whole policy, and who think your course ofaggres- 
sion upon the constitutional rights of the southern 
States unmanly and unjust, who could never be 
brought to take up arms against their friends and 
kindred in the South; you should remember that 
there are thousands of your best and wisest men 
who take the same view of the distribution of the 
powers of government between the States and the 
Mederal Government which | have done to-day, 
and who will resist, even with arms, the revolu- 
tronary changes which you propose, you must 
remember that the vast and expansive valley of 
the West is, and always must be, essentially agri- 
cultural; and that they now feel, and will continue 
to feel, the oppressions of your unjust policy as 
much as the southern States, and that that now 
dawning power will soon ripen into vigorous ma- 
turity,and wall array itself on the side of the Con- 
stitution and State equality; and that when you 
come with your armies to subjugate the South, 
and force her to yield allegiance and obedience to 
your despouc wall, alarmed for their own fate, 
they will rally with usin our resistance of usurpa- 
tion and on the side of the consutuuonal govern- 
ment of our fathers. 

Mr. Chairman, | must ask gentlemen to go 
back with me for only seventy years, and exam- 
ine the state of commerce and civilization at that 
period, both uw Europe and this country. Would 
either of hem compare with the present ume? The 
exports of England then did not exceed fifty-five 
million; now they are six hundred milion. France 
had scarcely any commerce. Her exports did not 
exceed fifty million; now they are three hundred 
million, And her imports were far less. This 
country, it is true, was in its infancy; may be said 
to have had ne commerce. Civilization was but 
dawning. Now it has obtained a perfection that 
enables society to supply every demand of our 
nature,mental and physical, The world was poor 
then; now itisrich. Individualand national wealth 
was then limited; now itis great. And whatisthe 
source of this astonishing prosperity? It is the 


|| production of cotton, which adds this very year 


|| broken, will run back at least one hundred years 
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§$223,000,000 to the commercial wealth of the 
world, giving employment to twenty million spin- 
dies in Great Britain, besides those of France | 
and Germany, Russia and this country. Go on 
with your invasion of slavery, and overthrow it, 
and the commerce and civilization of the world, 
like the hands of the watch when the spring is 


in the first decade; and every interest of man will 
lie blasted and withered, like the leaves of the 
forest when autumn bas come. I question, sir, | 
whether, when you go to invade the South, and to 

overthrow her system of labor, if you do not find 

the cannon and bayonets of the civilized world || 
bristling all along her interior frontier, and stud- 
ding her sea-coast, guarding it as the heart of 
their commercial greatness, and denying to you 
the right, in an hour of folly, to destroy the fount- 


/ ain and source of the now universal prosperity, 


individual and national, of the world. 
But, Mr. Chairman, out of what does this dis- 
turbed condition of the country flow? Why do 
the southern States think of seceding from the | 
Union? And why this threat of war and com- 
pulsion, by the Black Republican party ? In the 
showing | have made, the vindication of the | 
South will be found. We insist, first, that the con- 
sututional compact of the fathers shall be strictly 
observed by the Federal Government and the 
States. We insist, secondly, that by the organ- 
ism of the Government, power is distributed be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States, | 
with a view to preserving homogeneity on this 
continent, Where interests are naturally and ne- 
cessarily so diverse; that its spirit is to avoid 
antagonisms. We insist, thirdly, that the Gov- | 
ernment isthe common property of all the States. 
We insist, fourthly, that no number of States 
have the right, by au unholy combination, to seize 
itfor themselves. 
chartered interest I have mentioned shall not 
combine and take possession of the Government 
as the representative of their interest, and asa | 
means of oppressing the agricultural States. We 
insist, sixthly, that a combination of States, by 


means of the Government, have no right to inter- || 


fere, either directly or indireetly, with the domestic 

institutions of any State. We insist, seventhly, | 
that a combination of States have no right, by 
means of the Government, to remodel the insti- 
tutions of any of the States. We insist, eighthly, 
that all the States have a common interest in the 
common territory, and that the citizens of every 
State have the right to go to itand occupy it with 
whatever is recognized as property in the State 
from which they may go, without molestation or 
hinderance by the Federal or territorial govern- 
ment until the people, by their chosen delegates, 
meet in convention to frame a constitution for 
State organization. Grant us this, and we are sat- 
isfied. Discord will at once be banished from the 
land, and the clouds which now so darkly lower | 
over our house will be dispersed forever, and the 


sun of glorious peace and unity and concord will || 


again break through the thick and gathering tem- 
pest, inspiring the heart of the patriot and lover 
of liberty with the brightening prospects around 
us. I submit it to you, gentlemen, if there is 
anything unjust in these demands? I submit it 
to the judgment of the civilized world, whether 
we ask too much; whether our demands are un- 
reasonable? The maintenance of them I submit 


| to the arbitrament of the sword, if need be. 


| which she is entitled, This she has always done 


' homogeneity and avoiding antagonism. I have | 


Now, Mr. Chairman, is there anything unjust 
or unreasonable in these demands, and can any 
fair-minded man refuse to grant them? I will ex- 
amine each very briefly, as my time will not ad- 
mit of any elaboration. 

I first insist upon a strict observance of the 
constitutional compact of the fathers of the Re- | 
nublic. Is this notright? Ought it not to be done? 

tis a solemn agreement, having its benefits for 
all the States. The South should grant to the 
feee States their rights under the contract, and 
may, with propriety, demand for herself that to | 


faithfully, honestly. 

Next, I insist that the organism of the govern- | 
ments distributes power between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, with a view to preserving 


| that it is not allowed? 


We insist, fifthly, that the || 
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shown, in the early part of my argument tha 
this is necessary to give durability and perpetuity 
to any government. History sustains me jp the 
assumption; reason and common sense sustain 
me; the common experience of every man de. 
rived from his common observation, sustains p “4 
Should every State, then, not observe this ion : 
fundamental principle of our Government? — 

In the third place, 1 have assumed that the Feq 
eral Government is the right of all the States. ».. 
its advantages and disadvantages are to be equally 
enjoyed and endured by all equally. | may ask 
if this should not be allowed? Have I not shown 

is ? If so, have I not fairly 
and legitimately established cause of complaint by 
the agricultural States? and should we not com- 
pel the removal of those causes or withdraw from 





sand 


|| the Union? 


_ My fourth proposition is, that no number of 
States have the right to combine and seize th 
Government for themselves. Would this not bh, 
a violation of the compact, which would releasy 
the remaining States from theirallegiance and fully 
authorize them to withdraw that allegiance and 
assert their separate independence? In my judg- 
ment, any fair-minded man will give me an af. 
firmative answer. The southern States are par- 
ties to a Government of all the States, have the 
right to participate in its administration, and q 
voice in its contro}. 
I assert, as my fifth proposition, that the char- 
| tered interests enumerated by me have no right to 
unite their separate powers and then take the pos- 
| session of the Government as the means of exe- 
| cuting their purposes of oppression. Have they 
-thisright? Ifthey do it, will not a new party t 
the Government be introduced, changing the 
whole nature and purposes of the compact? And 
| will the Government then be the same given us 
by our fathers? And will this not absolve us from 
our allegiance, and sustain us in our declared pur- 
| pose to secede without a reformation ? P 
My sixth proposition is, that a numberof Siates 
cannot combine, and by the means of suffrage or 
otherwise take the control of the Government, and 
| then use it, either directly or indirectly, to affect, 
alter, or change the domestic institutions of any 
| of the States, without releasing those States from 
| their allegiance, and affording them just cause for 
_ secession. Has this not been done? Is not the 
Republican organization for this very purpose’ 
Have they not, in every way they could, from 
the moment of their organization to this hour, 
been endeavoring to render the institution of sla- 
very as insecure as possible? Is it not theiravowed 
| purpose to overthrow it at the earliest moment it 
can be done, without producing a shock too vio- 
lent to the peace and commerce of the world? Are 
they not constantly, by every means which fu- 
man ingenuity can devise, exerting themselves to 
render it insecure, odious, troublesome to manage, 
and dangerous to the white race? And will they 
not, the moment they obtain power, by means ol 
proscription and acts of usurpation, utterly de- 
stroy the institution, emancipate the slaves, and 
force them upon the white community Sout 4s 
our equals? This proposition none will deny. 
And for this cause alone the southern States will 
be released from their allegiance to the Govern: 
ment, and must organize for their own security. 
My seventh proposition contains a denial o! 
‘the right of a number of States to combine and 
take the-possession of the Government by avy 
| means, and thus remodel the institutions of any 
of the States. Is such power possessed by the 
| Federal Government? In what clause 1s 1t (0 be 
| found? Is it in accordance with the spirit of eur 
Government? I have shown that such interler- 
ence by the Federal Government with the States 
was the thing most dreaded, and afforded te 
principal difficulty to the Union, and was more 
| strictly guarded in the Constitution than any other 
| one thing. Many of the States, thinking their 
protection was not sufficiently guarded, yo 2088 
amendments to the Constitution before they wo" 
adopt it, making their protection more explic!t. 
y last proposition is, that each State has & 
common interest in the common territory; ® 
that the citizens of each State have the right ’ er 
to it, and occupy with whatever is recognize ‘ 
property in the State from which he cg, art 
without molestation or hinderance by the Fede 
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- territorial government, until the period when | 


» people of the Territory meet in convention to 
form a constitution for State organization. The 
¢.w minutes allowed me under the operation of 
vig hour rule will not justify an elaborate exam- 
“ation of this important proposition. I shall only 
be able to present the most prominent reasons for 
this assumpuon. 5 : 
~ Government is intended and is established for 

protection of communities or societies; and, 
“¢ sourse, the Individual members of that commu: 
vty in their rights of person and things. It is 
‘he sovereignty of acommunity which creates the 
-oyernment, and defines its powers and duties. 
The legislative duty is protection, not destruction. 
jt has no function which can destroy, either di- 
wctly or iffirectly. It has not even the power to 
nass oppressive laws. The whole function of 
zislauon is protection. Out of protection alle- 
ance arises; When protection is not granted, alle- 
: ince is absolved. 
~ Now, | have said the sovereignty of a commu- 
nity creates the government. ‘This is done by a 
-ontract between sovereigns. That contract is 
alied aconstitution. In this contract the sover- 
ewns have the right to agree upon the peculiar 
organism of the government. They have the 
right to agree upon what shall be property, and 
what shall not. And when this agreement is thus 


| inextinguishable love for the Union. 


made, the Jegislative power which springs out of | 


and is the creature of this contract, must make its 
risiation conform to the organism of the gov- 
erument, and give full and perfect protection to 

rsons and property. Now, the legislative pow- 
erofa Territory cannot be greater than those of 
a State, or its function different. The whole scope 
of legislative power being protection, can a Ter- 
ritoria! Legislature destroy the element of prop- 
ertyinasiave directiy ? If Lam answered no, then 
lextend the inquiry, and ask how it can do it by 
uifriendly Jegislation? That which cannot be 
done directly, cannot be done indirectly. This 
sa truism which none will controvert. The 
whole power of the people of a Territory is legis- 
ation for protection, and that power is derived 
from the organic act of Congress. When, how- 
ever, they come to make a constitution for State 
organization, having the right thus to assemble, 
ther character ischanged. Instead of exercising 
gislative powers, they assemble as sovereigns, 


and for the purpose of performing sovereign acts. | 


Then, for the first time, they may say what shall 


' 


aud what shall not be property. Then, for the 
first ume, they have the right to determine and 
gite positive shape to their domestic institutions. 
this view of the subject is in accordance with the 
nature and character of our institutions, and the 
genius of our Government; and if adopted and 
enforced, will secure peace and quiet in the Terri- 
tones and give satisfaction to all the States of the 


Vnion, That other doctrine of unfriendly legis- | 


ion 1s full of mischief, violates the spirit of our 
istiluuions, and leads to war, discord, and revo- 
iwhon, 

I have endeavored to show, in the early part of 
iy remarks, that the organism of our Govern- 
tent looked mainly to the preservation of homo- 


Slavery Question— Mr. Morrill. 


there is no cause for conflict; and by the time 
this State constitution is to be formed, the climate 
and soil and productive value of the slave will 
determine the question of slavery; and the public 


judgment, founded on experience, will give, peace- 


ably, form to the organism of the State upon this 
subject. 

I submit to the deliberate judgment of mankind 
whether the views I have this day presented are 
not founded in correct principl s. ‘These causes 
of complaint, and these usurpations, are the dis- 
turbing elements to the harmony of the States. 
They must be abandoned and reformed, or the 
Union will be dismembered, ‘They are incom- 
patible with the nature and organism of our Fed- 
eral Union. Not one of them have originated 
with the southern States. We have given no 
cause of complaint. We have been guilty of no 
act of aggression. We have done no wrong to 
any State. We have not intermeddled with the 
institutions of any States. We have contributed 
all in our power to the general prosperity of the 
nation. We have been loyal to the Government. 
We have paid our taxes. We have fought the 
battles of our country. We have shown an almost 
We have 
appealed in the most affectionate manner to our 
sister States to let us alone—to let our domestic 
institutions remain unimpaired as we received 
them from our fathers. Butall our remonstrances 
have gone unheeded. We have been directly in- 
terfered with in our measures of State policy. 


| Our slaves have been encouraged to insubordina- 


| when afar off. 


tion and rebellion. We have been invaded in our 
borders, and our people have been murdered, and 
the lives of our women and children have been 
putin peril. For relicf from all these causes of 
complaint and aggression we have been com- 
pelled to look to disunion as the only remedy. 
And this, you tell us, we shallnotenjoy. To the 
God of battles and the just judgment of mankind 
we refer the issue. 

Sir, there is an instinct in all animal and intel- 
lectual life which warns us of existing danger 
You remember the last days of 
Pompei. The arena crowded with human beings; 
Glaucus thrown tothe lion; his timidity and refusal 


| to notice his victim; the cry of the mistaken 
| multitude, Arbaces, to the lion; at that moment 


his uneasiness and hoarse roar; the unearthly 
rumbling noise as it came from the bosom of the 
mountain. The tall mountain forest son as it was 
sent high in the heavens by the volcanic passion 
rending the mountain asunder; the destruction of 


the city and its thousands of inhabitants. That 


| of danger to my country. 


| it. 


1] 
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seheity, and the avoiding of antagonisms; yet | 


this doctrine of unfriendly legislation directly vi- 
ves this great fundamental principle of govern- 
ment, and without the existence of which I have 
wh no government can exist long in peace. 
The effect of the doctrine is to introduce discord 
“anarchy into the Territory the very moment 
isorganized. Under its recognition four men 
f2irom the slave States and four from the free 
‘ates, A struggle at once begins for the posses- 
‘on of the government; the one wanting it to 
protect himself and property, the other, by un- 
inendly legislation, to expel him and his property 
‘om the Territory. Thus opposing forces are 
troduced, from Which come a struggle for the 
e¥erament; from this come violence, collision 
ees and this collision one of these days will 
Spread itself over the entire nation, initiating civil 
War, with all its horrors and direful consequences. 
‘He principle which I have asserted, and which 
>. Je tue theory, has exactly the opposite effect. 
wake persons go to the Territory, 
» “er from a free or slave State, they know 
., Property must remain in the status it is in- 
formed. Then 


oa : : ; 
"duced until the constitution is 


same instinct in my bosom admonishes me to-day 
I hear the first mut- 
tering of revolution. Its fires may break through 
the crust that confines it in the next six months, 
and blood will deluge the land, and the sword 
desiroy our people. We have yet time to avert 
The means is in the hands of you, the Black 
Republican party. Will you do it?) Answer to 


| your God and mankind. 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MORRILL, 
OF VERMONT, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
stare of the Union— 

Mr. MORRILL said: 

Mr. Cuarroman: The struggles of men in power 
to maintain their positions—to cling to the scep- 
ter—have been marked in all history. The genial 
robes of office cannet be torn from men long in 
public stations without seeming rudeness, if not 
actual violence. The petty constable, defeated at 
the last election, lingers at Helena with his dis- 
ease of the heart, as much as Napoleon himself. 
Louis Philippe departs from Versailles with no 


| more reluctance than John Tyler from Washing- 


}} out a contest. 


ton. Men in office seldom retire but on com- 
pulsion. Parties do not submit to ostracism with- 
In France, such epochs are the 
mile-stones of revolution. In England the strug- 


ple is not so convulsive, but there the tenacity of 
'| Jife 


among placemen is tough and unyielding. 
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Neither Sir Robert Peel nor Lord North, neither 
Wellington nor Palmerston, quit their posts with- 
outa lingering look behind. They have dissolu- 
tions of Parliaments, fierce agitation, and monster 
meetings; but at last they yield to the popular 
wish of the nation, and with no unpatriotic at- 
tempt to break their fall by pulling down the 
glories of their empire. 

In our own country the bitterness of party war- 
fare is proverbial and quadrennial, and within a 
few years the motto has been to give no quarter. 
‘* To the victors belong the spoils,’’ and dee van- 
quished “have no rights which white men are 
bound to respect.’’ Such being the fate of de- 
feated parties, itis not surprising that it should 
not be contemplated with complacency, and ex- 
plains much ot the ferocity which conspires the 
ruin of the reputation of opposing party organi- 
zations and party men, rather than accept the 
doom which awaits defeat. In such a warfare, 
the soldiers of greatest audacity in consistent and 
persistent slander become entitled to the places 
and pensions of the highest grade. The Demo- 
cratic party, deeply skilled in this low art of po- 
litical war, have drawn their subsistence so long 
from the national ‘Treasury, that, when it seems 
imperiled, it is construed into an invasion of 
yested rights, and they declare their readiness to 

eny their allegiance to the Union so soon as their 
services shall be declined by a majority of the 
people. Democratic theory 1s constitutional and 
couservative while it contributes to the ascend- 
ency of a particular dynasty; Lut if, by the same 
legal processes, another party or set of men is 
inaugurated, it becomes fanatical,an open and pal- 
pable violation of constitutional rights; and, in 
short, a despotism to be resisted by all the grave 
responsibilities of a revolution. 

‘The Democratic party, from its long continuance 
in office, puts forth the claim of absolutism and 
hereditary succession, and knows not how else to 
obtain a livelihood. 1t rather fears the alternative 
of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. It clings 
to the legitimacy of Democratic office-holding, 
and sanctions the doctrine that the Democratic 
party can do no wrong. The loss of office, like 
the loss of aristocratic appendages by the old 
French nobility, drives modern Democracy to the 
brink of despair and terrible gesticulation. 

A party like this, it is evident, has outlived its 
usefulness, and cannot retain the confidence of 
freemen. Having lost the moral support of the 
country, it has propped itself up and maintained 
a hobbling existence by an unexampled abuse of 
the public patronage. At last, itis even false to 
itself, and has not that honor left which usually 
enables even the most reckless men to agree upon 
a division of spoils. 

A party which has no philosophy which binds 
it to its own record from one year to the next, 
will not only relax from the medians of.our fore- 
fathers, but will soon come to reject the maxims 
of those who founded the party itself. The pa- 
ternity of the Democratic party clearly belongs to 
Thomas Jefferson; and yet those who still rally 
under the Democratic name have lost all trace of 
the leading principles of his statesmanship, and 
reject the care of his reputation as aburden, Liv- 
ing for a different result, they will not be embar- 
rassed by his means. Though clinging to the 
party he organized, they marshal its forces to 
defeat his avowed objects and noblest purposes. 
Democracy, at its birth, had faith in the people; 
now, in its gray-hairhood, it has faith only in the 
conservatism of a judiciary clected for life, and in 
a nationality represented by slavery. Rejecting 
the whole political gospel according to Jetlerson, 
they have only not rejected the five loaves and 
two small fishes. 

After three fourths of a century, the expecta- 
tions of the framers of our Government concern- 
ing slavery have been sadly disappointed. Their 
action was based upon the idea of leaving nothing 
upon the record incongruous with ultimate and 
universal emancipation. In future ages our Con- 
stitution was to reveal no trace of an institution at 
war with its preamble—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘The symmetry of our theory was to 
have been sustained by our practice. Our his- 
tory was to have been heroic, and without a page 
to blot. But the ever-increasing demand of the 
world for that wondrous and beautiful staple, cot- 
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ton, whose remunerative culture was so suddenly 
and greatly increased by the inventive genius of 
Whitney, has made slave labor profitable, and 
both political and moral ethics must give way to 
the material interests thus stimulated. Con- 
science isdrowned by the popular voice of thrift. 

In the early history of our country the exten- 


sion of slavery was neither deemed right nor pol- | 


itic, It was both wrong and inexpedient. All 
the territory then belonging to the Union, there- 
fore, was made secure against slavery or invol- 
untary servitude, except for crime. At a later 
period, when free labor had begun to develop its 
strength, and when slave labor in its most pop- 
ulous regions showed an accumulation of wealth, 
the expediency or non-expediency are eXx- 
tension was raised on the question of the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a State. On the particular 
question, slavery extension achieved a victory, 
but it was at the same time stipulated that there- 
after all States formed out of territory north of 
36° 30’ should be forever free. This was a com- 
promise intended to be practically equal in its 
proportions. Freedom was te go northward un- 
trammeled, and was to have equality and an open 
field to form States, with or without slavery, 
southward. 

The Louisiana purchase, and that of the Flor- 
idas, while wholly unwarranted by any clause ia 
the Constitution, had greatly augmented the po- 
litical power of the slaveholding States. Geo- 
graphical and commercial arguments induced a 
general acquiescence. Sectional domination was 
not then apprehended. Such a thing as forcing 
slavery upon an unwilling people, as has been 
resolutely attempted in Kansas, no madmen sug- 
gested, as no statesmen would have palliated, 

Since the growth of our country, at the expense 
of Mexico, the doctrine of non-intervention has 
been upheld by the Democratic party; and in 1854 
the Missouri compromise was repealed. Witha 
license thus obtained in behalf of slavery, guided 
by the executive Administration, protected by 
way-side decisions squeezed from a court by party 
pressure, and reinforced by the arms of regular 
troops and of lawless men, non-intervention broke 
down at the start, and its first fruits in Kansas 
proved unsatisfactory. Curiously-worded theo- 
ries, by which the thing to be done has been art- 
fully concealed, are now to be discarded. Nothing 
will relieve the exigency of the great Democratic 
party now, but an unequivocal declaration that 
slavery is a Meetae. iia must, therefore, be pro- 
tected by every branch of the Government. The 
Democracy that does not come up to this stand- 
ard is to be cast off as worthless; and if the Dem- 


'| there can be no appeal and no escape. 


ocratic party cannot conquer under this sign, then 


the Union itself is to be cast off. A free charter 
for slavery to travel into all the Territories, and 
to be there protected, is the only condition upon 
which the Democratic party wilf refrain from sui- 


cide and greason. Across Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


and lowa, into the Territory of Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia claims the right to take her slaves. 
not only into Nebraska, but into all other Terri- 
tories, slavery is to go unchallenged. Thus, at 
first, slavery was wrong, and all our territory 
was to be free; then it continued wrong north of 
36° 30’, and south of that no questions were to 
be asked, but slavery and freedom were to be 
joint occupants. This was a sort of half-and-half 
compromise. Now, slavery is claimed to be a 
blessing, and all our Territories are demanded to 
furnish future and progressive homes for its in- 
crease. 
home, with a chance for the reclamation of some 
part ofthe domains of slavery; now the position 
is to be reversed. Slavery is secure at home, and 
it is to have an open field for aggression in all the 
national ‘Territories. To this complexion it has 
come at last; and just here we do not propose to 
follow Democratic leaders. 

We are opposed to the dogma that the Consti- 
tution of our country, of its own inherent force, 


And 
{ 


Slavery Question— Mr. Morrill. 


Slavery is an anomaly. It may be a necessity 


in the South, but to the civilized world it is a ne- | 


cessity that excites profound regret. Outside of 
State limits, it is nota necessity; and there it is 


to be controlled by the nation as a whole, not by | 


‘*the guilty bent of a local appetite.”’ It has ever 
been a local institution, and therein will be found 
its true and only ramparts of defense, Its obscur- 


| ity, not prominence, should be its stoutest shield. 


When it pushes itself beyond its own limits, then 
itencounters new perils. It is then only that it 


}- . . 
18 thrust under the legal cognizance of outsiders. 
No one of the statesmen of the better days of the 


| tained for any similar purpose. 


Republic ever dreamed of claiming protection for | 


slavery, except in the States where it legally ex- 
isted, and for the few sporadic cases of fugitives 
escaped from service. Within our own bound- 
aries, no one thought of making conquests to en- 
large its area, nor were foreign conquests enter- 
It was left for a 


a calling itself Democratic to set forth these 


igh pretensions in behalf of an institution not 
even named in the Constitution. 
It is a mistake to suppose the South could be 


_ rid of all anti-slavery agitation, if the North were 


to padlock its lips and repress all expression of 
head or heart on the subject. Slavery, if the 
North were to turn its eyes from it, must still re- 
main visible to a larger audience, one more crit- 
ical and less kindly, comprising the whole enlight- 
ened nations of the earth, from whose jurisdiction 
It is not 
the weight of public sentiment nor of the public 
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press in the northern States which alone bears | 


upon slavery, but all Christendom is pervaded oy 
1 


| the same fanaticism. There isno vail thick enoug 


to hide the stain on the face of the Republic. 
While the South, in view of its increased pecuni- 
ary sanctions, may have become stronger in the 
faith of the propriety of slavery, the world, ex- 
clusive of our own limits, has been steadily march- 
ing in the oposite direction, until even the des- 


potisms of ages refuse longer to bear such a | 


reproach, 

Secession and a Chinese wall along Mason and 
Dixon’s line would not shield the South from 
philosophy, literature, political economy, law, 


| morals, and religion, hostile to their favorite in- 


stitution of slavery, unless indeed they are ready 
for that non-intercourse which can only be per- 
fect in a state of barbarism, and of which China 
and Japan are the most conspicuous but receding 
examples. Among European nations, Spainalone, 
undistinguished except for its follies, lends coun- 
tenance to slavery by its retention in Cuba; and 
here it is more than probable that her poverty, and 
not her will, consents. 

This public opinion of the world cannot be im- 
prisoned or shut out. It is as all-pervading as 
the atmosphere. But this opinion proposés no 
olitical action. Ithas no power of coercion, and 
little hope of persuasion. 


' anti-slavery sentiment, as the North confessedl 


is, the position of absolute non-interference with 


slavery in the States is as fixed there as it is in 
any foreign State. They will not only notinvade | 


slave States themselves, but they stand ready to 
fulfillall their constitutional obligations, by re- 


pelling invasion, from whatever quarter it may || 


come. But, ready to do this, they will not be in- 


'| vaded. 


Freedom was at first made secure in its | 


carries slavery into all the Territories. We deny | 


that the flag of our country is to be used where- | 


ever it floats to plant and scatter an institution to 


which more than two thirds of our people, it may | 


be, are irreconcilably hostile, and whose whole 
moral instincts and entire economical interests 
would be thereby disregarded. That would be 


using our noble banner with the stars blotted out. | 


1] 


’ 





Even if the southern States were now narrowed 
and belted together as a unit, under a flag recog- 


nizing slavery as universal, and rampant for its || 


peacable or forcible extension, there would be 
speedily found a lack, even there, of entire homo- 
geneousness. 
individual liberty could not have been entirely 
suppressed. The strong shades of difference ex- 
isting in the thoughts and modes of action of the 
human mind will have vent wherever even the 
form of a republican government exists. The con- 
tents and the progressives are implanted in all 
communities. ‘ 
in numbers, but it would inevitably spring forth 


to confront the absolute and aggressive positions | 


of the majority. The difference of soil and cli- 
mate, creating diverse systems of husbandry; the 


varied density of population, changing the value | 


of labor, would, in the space of one generation, 
create at least all that discordance of interests in 
the new combination which has arisen among the 


Equality having beenestablished, | 


he minority might be despicable | 


_bare the borders which security most 


| spirit. 
| hands, by eternally threatening the other, that, unless they 
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old thirteen States. The wave of the slaye 
ulation would set towards those points 
could be most advantageously emplo 


One- 
whe re jt 
yed, leaving 
requir 8 


should be covered. Islands of the free would ee 


even in such an ocean of slavery. 
oe ; ; : 
This view is sustained by Jefferson's remayy 
emMark. 
able letter to John Taylor, dated January 1, 1795 
. ’ 
wherein he observes: , 
* But if, on temporary superiority of the one 
other is to resort toa scission of the Union, no Fe: 
ernment can ever exist. If, to rid ourselves of 
ent rule of Massachusetts and Connecticut, we break the 
Union, will the evil stop there? Suppose the New — 
land States alone cut off: will our natures be changed? _ 
we not men still to the south of that, and with all the pa > 
sions of men? Immediately, we shall see a Pennsyly,y,, 
and a Virgivia party arise in the residuary Contederacy. 
and the public nsind will. be distracted by the same party 
What a game, too, will the one party have in thei 


Party, the 
leral Goy 
the pres. 


do so and so, they will join their northern neighbors. if 


we reduce our Union to Virginia and North Carolina im- 


| mediately the conflict will be established between the Rep 
| resentatives of these two States, and they will end by 


breaking into their simple units.” 

In a succeeding portion of the same letter, } 
says: 

“ Seeing that we must have somebody to quarrel with, 
had rather keep our New England associates for that pur- 
pose, than to sce our bickerings transferred to others,” 

Other causes of dissension, likely to be agers. 
vated, and not as now restrained by a unity of his- 
tory, interest,and destiny, might be grouped, such 


1€ 


| as commercial revolutions, revulsions, and riyal- 
| ries; the dethronement of cotton by the hitherto 


pretenders in India and Africa; the large standing 


' armies that mustarise to be supported 7: asmaller 


Power, with exposed frontiers, and which could 


, not afford to stand disarmed and unprepared for 


emergencies; questions of free trade or of protec- 
tion to the first blossoms of manufactures; the 
collisions of foreign intercourse or of border feuds. 
But the subjects of strife are not only endless, but 


obvious. 


If, with only three hundred thousand slaves in 


our country, and with only few and mild statutes 
, made to hold them in subjection, men in their 


_ midst were found then depicting the institution as 


In harmony with this | 


| abhorrent to all the laws of nature, is it improb- 


able now, when there are probably four million 
one hundred thousand slaves, and when the slave 
codes have multiplied rigors to compel absolute 
submission, that other men would be found upon 


| the same ground, drawing the same pictures and 


uttering the same sentiments, only with an added 


| tint and accumulated emphasis ? 


It is quite clear that secession, if practicable on 


| the part of the southern States, would not prove 


an escape from what they esteem as heterodox 
opinions upon the subject of slavery; nor would 


| it be an avoidance, or even a postponement, of 


grievances now supposed to exist. This agita- 
tion comes from the inherent energy and ardent 
love of liberty which cannot be wholly eradicated 
from any portion of the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
may be a fault of their blood; but, if so, it 1s not 


- desirable that it should be entirely cured. When 


a people reach that. Utopian dream of the South, 
wheve all agitation is banished, and where all crit- 
icism is silenced, they will, indeed, have reached 
that perfect equality, that stolid acquiescence, 
where property in slaves will everywhere be re 
cognized; for there all will be slaves. 

‘The only mode by which agitation ean be que 
eted is for all parties to abandon slavery eXtcl- 
sion. I say all parties, not meaning to include the 


Republican, already arrayed, because all trag- 


ments of the late Democratic party treat any pre 
ject of extension with hospitality. Some aim a 
it directly, and declare fur a slave code. Others, 
more adroit, would defer all explicit avowel 0! 
their prineples until after election, and, while 
claiming the right, are willing to trust to the future 
for its enforcement. The squatter-soverelg) 
party have no scruples about the extension, Wu 
it is inconvenient to be caught voting for itdirect'y- 
They only vote for somebody who they know 
will vote for it. ‘ a 

But in spite of the battles of the little gian's 


among the Democratic party, there 1s one leading 


measure of slavery extension—the acquisition tt 
Cuba and Mexico—wherein nearly all its men 


bers are harmonious and equally clamorous. *". 


» pest of 
though the northern allies conceal the nest ‘ 
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corpents under the feathers of the “‘ spread eagle,” 
thig iS a grave question, and deserves to be tested 
~ the crucible of facts and figures. 

" The area of the United States, at the peace of 
1783, was 820,680 square miles. The Louisiana 
purchase iN 1803, of 899,579 square miles, more 
than doubled it, and very largely extended the 
domains of slavery and slave States. The acquisi- 
gon of Florida, in 1819, adding 66,900 square miles 
ty southern preponderance, was a movement in 
‘he same direction. The admission of Texas, in 
144, increased slave territory by over 300,000 


equare miles, adding one slave State to the Union | 


atonee, With a germinating power of four more, 
nd securing, by the terms of the treaty, their 


fture admission into the Union. Though Mex- | 


io was indignant at this dismemberment of her 


territory, We soon taught her that te complain was || 


to invoke a deeper cut upon her domains, and the 
war of conquest in 1847 added 522,955 square 
miles more to our territory, into a large part of 
which slavery has been already introduced, and, 


while no effort has been made to extend the ‘area 
of freedom’? northward; but, on the contrary, 
there our picket-guards have been driven in, and 
our limits curtailed. With a weak Power we 
quarrel for the ninth partof a hair, but with Eng- 
land not foran empire. If Democracy is to be 
credited for gains, let it be charged for losses. 

Our whole area at the present time is 2,936,166 
square miles—nearly as much as all Europe— 
and yet we are urged to all sorts of violence and 
wrong, diplomatic corruption and piratical inva- 
sion, even at the peril of our own domestic peace 
and harmony, to augment our already unwieldy 
dominions! 


Although our population has inereased ecight- | 


fold since 1790, the number of persons to a square 
mile of territory has not doubled. The free States 
may expect some additions to their numbers from 
the Territories of Nebraska, Washington, and so 
forth, large in dimensions, but, on account of 
soil and climate, destined to a sparse population. 
For all purposes of settlement, the free States, 
with an esumated population of 20,000,000 in 
1860, will be restricted to one third of the area of 
the Republic; while the slave States, with only an 
estimated population of 8,000,000, or 12,000,000, 
including slaves, in 1860, will have the large van- 
tage of two thirds of the fertile land of the coun- 
try. When we look at the density of the popu- 


lation of the slave States, we find it, in 1850, i| monopolize any and all the ‘Territories of the 


11.35 to the square mile, and only 21.91 to the | 


square mile in the free States; showing, whatever 
may be their requirements, that the former have 
double the room compared with the space left to 
the latter. Beyond this, if we look at the land in 
use, we find the southern and southwestern States 
have unimproved land to double the amount of 
their improved land; while the New England and 
middle States reverse the figures, and have im- 
proved nearly double the quantity leftunimproved. 
ln other words, in 1850, the former States had 


4,942,052 acres unimproved land, and the latter 


practically, fully protected. All these movements | 
pave been made with immense cost to the national | 
Treasury to extend our boundaries southward, || 





only 23,429 581 acres. The proportionofimproved | 
land to the whole in the slave States was but a | 


fraction over ten per cent. 


These facts show how baseless is the claim of | 
ane ; ; 
the South for more territory—and, if not baseless, 


how much greater the occasion for arresting an 
institution Whose demands are so imperious and 
unceasing. The density of the population in 
England is 322 to the square mile; and even in 
Russia (in Europe) it is 28 to the square mile, or 
about four times as great as it is in the United 
States and its Territories. Give to the United 
States a = eres equal in density to that of Eng- 
land,and we should outnumber the supposed pop- 
wation of the entire world. If, then, with only 
about 11 to the square mile, the slaveholding States 
are in danger of suffocation, several grave ques- 
“ons arise; and among them, first, whether *‘ the 
highest type of civilization,” as it is gravely 
claimed, is to be found in States whose prosperity 
is based upon a large influx of slaves, and whose 
Most-to-be-dreaded evil is a large influx of free- 
hen; second, whether slavery is possible without 
the power of indefinite expansion; third, whether 
ur neighbors have any territory which we can 
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| appropriate. 
| higher system of culture of the soil, and a greater 

number of inhabitants—where the Church holds 
communion with the school-house, and where the 
| plow, the loom, and the anvil, are all harmoni- 
| ously at work—would soon exhibit a civilization 
more to be appreciated than that to which south- 
ern States are now so intensely devoted. 

It must be conceded, to the second query, that 
| there is a point when slavery becomes unprofita- 
ble from the density of the population—when 
land becomes too valuable to support anything 
but freemen—and then slavery must recede; but 
this point must be considered far too remote to 
inspire any very lively apprehension or hope in 
the present or succeeding generation. 
| To the last query, it is to be observed, that 
Mexico now contains a population of nearly equal 
density to that of the United States, and Cuba a 
, density far greater, or not less than fifty to the 
square mile. Acquisitions from such quarters 
would accelerate the very evil sought to be post- 
poned. The conclusion is reached, therefore, that 
it is not for the escape and gradual disappearance 
of slavery that fresh fields are sought, as was 
urged at the time of the annexation of Texas, nor 
is it the dread of aggravating the density of sla- 
| very, but it is exclusively in the behalf of a re- 

inforcement of sectional political power. It is 
| not an exodus of slavery that is wanted, but such 
a diffusion in Mexico as will furnish an increased 
representation of political power in the United 
States Senate. [tisnotto buildup American power 


i} against European dangers that Cuba ts panted 


; t 
after, but to create that notable equality in the 


Union through which eight million people shall 
balanee and check-mate twenty million. Itisa 
| problem of political geography, which secks how 
to pack four million of slaves where they will 
have no less importance than twelve million of 
freemen, or the excess of the free over the slave 
State population. And when the North opposes 
this, her sons are called sectional, and not con- 
| servative. . 
Notwithstanding all the facts of present num- 
| bers and present extent of domain, proving, while 
| the free States neither need nor urge expansion 
| or distribution, that the slaveholding States re- 
quire it still less; notwithstanding the large and 
| repeated acquisitions of territory for the almost 
exclusive benefit of slavery; notwithstanding the 
| advantages of a milder climate and superior fer- 
| tility of soil, the slaveholders now claim the right 
to enter with their slaves as property, and thus 


United States. The claim -is one of monstrous 


| early history, and, whatever may be the conse- 
quences, will never be conceded. The inclusion 
of the free transit of slaves as property into any 
Territory is in fact tantamount to the exclusion 
of all free-State men. ‘The purpose is to exclude 
free-State men. 
it is sectional power that is sought, which can be 
in no other way obtained, and without this result 
the prime object would suffer defeat. 
purposes of emigration or colonization, the neces- 
sities of the free States would appear to be the 
most pressing—even without considering the in- 
flux of foreign population here annually distrib- 
uted. In 1850, there were living outside of the 
States of their birth, 720,499 persons born in New 
England, or more than one fourth part of the en- 
tire population had emigrated. Add to these their 
descendants, and the whole would perhaps equal 
the population sull retained. 

The older States South are also drained by the 


| more profitable fields of the southwestern States, | 


and sometimes they are even tempted by more 
northern fields. The pressure of the slave States 
| for more room will not be until the population 
shall have multiplied nin-fold, uncoeiee to the 


and that of other nations where slavery at one 
— has prevailed, and subsequently vanished. 


and silk, or by the establishment of manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industry. The encourage- 
ment of a diversity of labor, by the employment 
| of skilled artisans at home, instead of those abroad, 


According to my convictions, a | 


his period may be hastened by a system of ag- || it is most wanted to augment the slave represent- 
riculture which diminishes the fertility of the soil, |) 


or it may be retarded by the culture of tea, wine, | 
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injustice, contrary to the precedents of all our | 


This cannot be denied, because | 


Ho. or Reps. 


would avoid the necessity of any schemes for fur- 
ther accessions of territory for ages to come. 

The old States cannot hope to recover the rela- 
tive power they once enjoyed. Their sons have 
gone forth over the mountains, upon the prairies 
and savannas, and power rapidly glides into their 
hands; but this day, Virginia has, beyond her 
own representatives in Congress, a representation 
from six States, or eight members. Vermonthas 
seven members from art equal number of States, 
and has had more. In 1830, it is stated, there 
were thirty members in Congress born inthe State 
of Connecticut. The power of the old States is 
thus not altogether lost; but intertwined, as it is, 
among the new, it links all together by an influ- 
ence as fraternal as it is inflexible. Nor willany 
State have reason to exclaim, wherever the wan- 
derers may reappear, 

* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 
Ingratitude to the land of our birth is simply an 
impossible crime. 

‘Twenty-eight million freemen are of more con- 
sideration than four million slaves, and their wel- 
fare and future destiny may be first studied with- 
out Incurring an imputation of crime or a lack of 
nationality. Upon economical grounds, upon the 
basis of the highest interests of our common coun- 
try, regarding the future career of the grandest 
Republic to which the world has given birth, and 
even without hostility to the institution of slavery 
per se, which we do not deny, we may object to 
the further extension of slavery. Without sug- 
gesting anything invidious, we may prefer the 
growth and wealth of Maine to that of Florida. 
We may prefer the growth and wealth, the ele- 
ments of power and prosperity, of Illinois or 
lowa, to that of Arkansas or Misssippi, though 
the latter are advancing at no mean pace. 

In 1800 the population of the State of Virginia 
was 880,200. Illinois then had none; but in 1850 
Illinois had 851,470. Now they have nearly equal 
numbers, or over 1,600,000 each, showing that, 
while Virginia doubled her numbers by a toil of 
sixty years, Illinois does about the same thing in 
ten years! The data of strength or weakness of a 
State, as it contributes to or subtracts from the 
national support and defense, is a legitimate 
topic for the statesman. 

{ do not press the argument that slavery is 
wrong in itself to the conscience of southern men, 
though the argument from the paucity of Demo- 
crats is not invalid in the North, because I know 
that conscience is steeled against all such appeals. 
I would as soon call upon Pius IX. to surrender 
his temporal power, when I know his religion 
offers absolution for all his political sins. Be- 
sides, the moral as well as the political question 
is remitted by the Constitution to the States 
where slavery exists, and national jurisdiction 
and responsibility can be evoked only by the ef- 
forts made to extend it beyond those limits, where 
it might remain peaceably at anchor until south- 
ern policy and southern censcience should pro- 


| claim itan evil too great for longer endurance. 


For the | 


The proportions of our country are already so 
magnificent as to make the experiment of self- 
government a bold one, and more incongruous 
additions could only make the experiment extra- 
hazardous. But notwithstanding the vastness of 
our present territorial limits, no serious disturb- 
ance would arise touching slavery, if it were not 
the manifest destiny of the Democratic party, 
should it be able to maintain itself in power, to 
nationalize slavery at home, and then to seek 
fresh acquisitions from foreign nations for the 


| declared purpose of enlarging its boundaries. 


facts recorded in the history of our own States, | 


| 


Senator Brown has frankly avowed that was his 
purpose in striving*to obtain Cuba; and whether 
avowed or not, it is too obvious to be denied. 
Cuba is already stocked with slaves. It is not 


| wanted, as it cannot be used, as an outlet for the 


present slave population of the South. It may 
be wanted as a depot of a cheaper supply, to be 
replenished by increased clandestine facilities, but 


ation in the Government. 

If these were not insuperable objections, there 
are other arguments against further a> ay 
of territory and foreign inhabitants. Our Gov- 
ernment is founded upon the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people, and there is no other basis which 
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can make Democracy or Republicanism possible 
for aday. Our theory has no inherent vitality 


which makes it practical in Asia or South Amer- || = 
| of the House; 61 out of 77 Presidents of the Sen- 


ica. Itis the character of our people which sup- 
ports our form of Government, 


and the nation will decline and fall as have those 
in other times. Under the maxims of Democratic 
teachers, leading astray to the worship of false 
gods, the standard of public Virtue even now 
ranges none loo high. It is not necessary to pomet 
out the fatal defects in the character of Cubans or 
Mexicans, to show their utter unfitness as asso- 
ciates upon a footing of equality in the Union. 
The sudden melting of all the accumulated ice of 
the aretic regions would not more certainly dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the poles than would the 
admission of the hybrid races of Central Amcrica, 
Cuba, and Mexico, disturb the harmonious and 
recular action of our Government. However we 
rhetorically gravitate toward these nations, there 
is and can be no assimilation of character. To 
accept them as equals would be a concession, 
dragging after it our own degradation; or a co- 
partnership, where the new partners contribute 
weakness, ignorance, and superstition. They 
might indeed afford places of refuge for disap- 
pointed ambition—the rejected culls of a political 
campaign—but it would hardly be beneficent ina 
hot climate to introduce a new race of vermin. 
In these countries, individuals may be found of 
rare virtues and rare accomplishments; but the 
mass are untrained by education, and disqualified 


by habits and prejudices for the adoption of Amer- | 


ican ideas and the American forms of government. 
We already have New Mexico and Utah on our 
hands. Does any one think it would be sound 
policy to make these Territories the peers of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, or of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio? Whatever we may do with these—and I 
would treat them fairly, for we took them against 
their will—let us have no more territory to hold 
in pupilage or by chastisement. It will require 
all the wisdom our country will be likely to send 
to Congress to manage our present possessions, 
If there is any superabundant statesmanship in 
any section, let it first solve our own domestic 
problems, before it seeks new worlds to conquer. 
rhe true elements of greatness, strength, wealth, 
and glory, do not arise alone from vastness. An 
ingot of gold would contain no more intrinsic 
value, though it should be spread over the vaulted 
sky. ‘The Government of the United States will 
not occupy a more enduring place in history by 
that specics of aggrandizement which brings only 
numbers and extent. Certainly no honor can be 
acquired under any pretext, by which the spoli- 
ation of weaker neighbors shall be accomplished, 

Extension of territory weakens patriotic sen- 
timents, National boundaries become indistinct 
and confused. ‘They do not comprehend histori- 
cal objects, loved and revered by all, but novel- 
ties which beguile for theday. Every accession 
makes us love the Union less, and sections more, 

The idea that the South require any more ter- 
ritory for legitimate purposes is excluded by the 
very general desire manifested there for the re- 
opening of the African slave trade. This proves 
they have already more land than they can stock 
with slave labor, not less than it proves a desire 
to avoid the expense of rearing such stock from 
childhood, ‘That there is a South-side view of 
this great question is clear from the exultant tone 
of Senator Hammond, as exhibted in his speech 
of March 4, 185s: 

*“ If we never acquire another foot of territory for the 
South, look at her—cight hundred and filty thousand square 
miles. As large as Great Britain, Franee, Austria, Prussia, 
and Spain. ts not that territory enough to make an empire 
that shall rule the world?” 

Whatever may be done in the future, he even 
proclaims the extent of the subjection of the North 
in the past, and says: 

* That we, the slaveholders of the South, took our coun- 
try in her infancy ; and after ruling her for sixty out of sev- 


enty years of her existence, we shall surrender her to you 
without a stain upon her honor,” Ke. 


This ruling, it is to be marked, is claimed in 


behalfof the * slaveholders of the South’’ only, and 1 


it is to be confessed that the claim is not ground- 
Look at the facts: 

Since the organization of the Government, the 
South, with only about one third of the entire pop- 


less. 


Destroy that | 
character, or dilute it until it has lost its savor, | 


ulation, has had 80 out of 134 foreign ministers; | 


17 out of 28 judges of the Supreme Court; 14 out 
of the 19 Attorneys General ; 22 out of 36 Speakers 


ate; and there have been eighteen elections for 
President, in which twelve of the candidates chosen 
were slaveholders, and only six of them northern 
men; and of these six, it must be added, four stood 
upon a southern platform. 


a hl | 
The North does not propose to go out of the || 


Union for such facts as these; but when we are 
taunted with the history, and a great party pro- 
claims a policy which is to insure a repetition of 


the same thing for the next seventy years, we do | 


propose to vote it down, It would be an impeach- 
ment of our manhood to do less. 

‘Tertitorial expansion is to be deplored, on the 
ground that it can only be accomplished by the 


sacrifice of the purity and simplicity which marked || 


our character in all our earlier history. 


‘The Louisiana purchase, as well as thatof Flor- | 
ida, fell to our lot naturally, were unattended by 


any costly outlay in the extension of our juris- 
diction, and did not embarrass our positions of 
defense. 
ritory, magnificent as they are in proportions, 


have really diminished our strength, and have so || 
_ inflated our ideas of grandeur, so raised the scale | 


of national expenditure, that we have grown to 
slight all economy, and deride the early manners 
of the Republic. The statesmanship of Franklin 
and Jefferson is as much out of fashion as would 
be their coats. The sapientcry of * thisjsa great 
country,’’ gives license to ceascless waste. It is 
too evident we cannot turn from this regal road 
of extravagance, while the delusive thirst for ex- 
pansion is encouraged. 

Prior to late acquisitions, (or 1844,) our civil 
list seldom exceeded two million dollars annually. 
Now, it is over seven and a half million dollars. 
Then, our foreign intercourse was carried on for 
about half a milion dollars. Now, its ordinary 
level is double that sum. Then, the cost of our 
judiciary was not much over a half million dollars. 
Now, it is aplump million, with brilliant increas- 
ing prospects. Then, the expense of our military 
service was not far from five million dollars. It 


now reaches over nineteen million dollars, or as | 


much as in any year of the last war with Great 
gritain. Our navalestablishment, which then cost 


about six million dollars, is not now content with | 


over twelve million dollars. Our miscellaneous 
expenditures, that were from two to three million 


dollars, are now eighteen to nineteen million dol- | 


lars. ‘Phe Indian department then cost about one 


million and a half dollars, but it has now swelled | 
to over four million dollars. The Post Office, then | 


self-supporting, now hangs upon the Treasury 
with a weight of millions of dollars per annum. 
Salaries of officers have been largely increased, 
and the pay of members of Congress has been 
doubled. ‘Then, we were nearly out of debt; and 


now, we have a national debt of $60,000,000, daily | 


increasing, 

This new era of extravagance, engendering cor- 
ruption in all the machinery of our Government, 
is the natural sequynce of territorial expansion. 
Services are paid for, not according to their value, 
but in proportion to the size and means of the 
nation. Purchases are made, not because the 
Government wishes to buy, but because some 
greedy or needy Democrat wishes to sell. Un- 
scrupulous acquisition is the vice of the nation, 


and the example is too illustrious not to be copied | 
by individuals. ‘The Democratic party, giddy in | 


this national debauchery, panders to this appe- 
tite, and is wholly unmindfal of the future cost to 
the integrity of our country. 
those cardinal virtues essential to the success of 


our form of Government, are cast away, as usc- | 


less incumbrances on the grand march of expan- 
sion and absorption, 

It is not for the pecuniary interests of the South 
that slavery should be extended and the culture 
of cotton increased. If 

** Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven,”’ 
is alone to be worshiped, the tables of commerce 
and navigation will show that a large cotton crop 
yields less money than a smaller one. A little 


excess now largely diminishes the price. A per- t 
‘| manent increase of the supply would undoubtedly || lished nor prohibited slavery in New Mexico; 





|| Union and Liserry is possible, and they 
But some of the later accessions of ter- | 


Economy, and all || 


|| ries. 





| bring a permanent reduction in price 
| petition would be disastrous. 


- More com. 
The position of the Republican party 
| 


8S to the 


non-extension of slavery will not be changed : 
a ge 0 


| abandoned. It is the only policy worthy of 
great people. It will inflict no injustice upon = 
| South—far from it. The South will ever rets . 
_ all the power and influence to which it is entitled, 
and most likely far more, but it will not be abi. 
| to prapenme the doctrine that slavery is a Tee 
ing. hat must remain a local dogma, and not 
an eternal truth. There is such preponderancs 
of national sentiment against Slavery eXtensio; 
that no time can change it, no party reverse i," 
no circumstances lessen its weight. Whether she. 
very extension is longer possible with the aid of 
our Union, isa question now being brought to the 
test, and depending upon the supremacy of the 
Democratic party; but with the Union destroyed 
and broken into angry fragments, by secessioy 
or otherwise, that question at least is answ: r j 
forever. It is not possible. 


If there is any force in the argument thus far, 


val 
never be disjoined. Itis also apparent het ea 
Democratic party will be found the only consid- 
crable enemies of either, and this party it is th 
duty of all friends of constitutional liberty to d 


ei. 


|| throne and disperse. 


I think I have also shown that the discussion 
of slavery can never cease while it maintains an 
| aggressive attitude. It cannot obtain charity by 
| reviling freedom, and will continue to be ranked 

as an evil so long as Christianity endures or De- 
| mocracy claims anything beyond its name. 

The acquisition of foreign territory—nowhere 
peacefully to be obtained—cannot be prosecuted 
| without defilement of our national honor. = [t js, 

moreover, that forbidden fruit, sweet to the taste, 

but bitter in the belly, which is sure to demoral- 

ize and disrupt the Republic. 
| The extent of our present Territories, though 
| large, will no more than suffice for the wants of 
the free white men of the country, including th: 
sons of the Cavaliers as well as the sons of the 
Puritans. The field of the South, if not equal to 
its ambition, is even now broader than it can hope 
to successfully hold or profitably cultivate; but 
the northern hive, busy at home, can yet spare 
an annual swarm to swell the hum of industry 
over a broader theater. The future career, pros- 
perity,and moral grandeur of our country depend 
upon placing its destinies pom in the 
hands and hearts of those who have faith in the 
principles of the revolutionary fathers of the 
Republic. 





DEMOCRACY alias SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES B. McKEAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THE Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. McKEAN said: 

Mr. Cuairman: * The South rules supreme in 
the councils of the Democracy.’’ So said a south- 
ern Opposition member of the last Congress. 
And he gave it as his reason for uniting with th 
Democratic party. How true the statement, and 
what a spectacle has that party exhibited to the 
world because of such southern supremacy. How 
changeable, and yet steadily sectional has been 
the policy of the South. Look at it, sir. When 
the southern rulers of the Democracy coveted 
Missouri for a slave State, they said it was con- 
stitutional for Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories. When they coveted Kansas for the 

same purpose, they said it was unconstitutiona 
for Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territo- 
When they considered themselves strong 
enough forcibly to piant slavery in free soil, they 

said, ** Leave the question to the settlers.”” When 

the settlers plucked up slavery by the roots, they 
| said that that was unconstitutional, and that Con- 
gress must protect slavery in the Territories. 
When they meant to violate the compromise 0! 
1820, they said it had been virtually repealed by 


that of 1850, inasmuch as the jatter neither estab- 
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whereas the compromise of 1820, itself, neither es- 
rablishe dan pee nr south of the désig- 
sated line. When Mr. Coss would probably be 
hosen Speaker of this House, they said that the 
\yrality rale was constitutional. When Mr. 
SHERMAN would probably be chosen, they said 
that that rule was unconsututional, 
Sir, the Constitution is generally supposed to 
>a fundamental law, firm as granite. but there 
. those Who seem to regard it as a spring-board, 
4, which to turn summersets, These southern 
orsof the Democracy require that party to be- 
ve, or to profess to believe, that stolid barbar- 
‘sm fosters the highest style of civilization; that 

> structure of white society must have a black 
fyundation; and that the tree of liberty will grow 

‘yin the barren, shifting quicksands of slavery ; 
nd they are rapidly convincing the rest of the 
world that Dahomian and southern Democratic 
nolitics are the same. 

‘ Recently, at the Charleston convention, this | 
sectional supremacy was for the first time mildly 

enposed by the northern Democracy; and the 

South contemptuously spurned thetr northern 

allies, and arrogantly took to themselves the 

name of **the Democratic States.’? Sir, the su- 

nreme South is ruling the Democracy to death. 

* {Thus far Mr. McKean spoke on the evening of 

June 6, when he was interrupted by a call of the 

roll, demanded by Mr. Craice, of North Carolina, 
The House continued in session all night. The 
goxt morning the speaker resumed his remarks. ] 

Mr. Chairman, this is no time for me to make 
i speech. A few remarks must suffice. Last 
evening I should have been brief; this morning I 
shall be still briefer. Many considerations prompt 
metobe so. Not the least among them is the 
exhaustion consequent upon a sleepless night. 

Sir, the statesman from whom I have quoted, 
uttered but part of the truth. He should also 
have said, **the southern Democracy rules su- 
preme in the councils of the country.’ And what 
a spectacle has our country exhibited to the world | 
because of this supremacy ! Opposed to a reason- 
able tariff to encourage free labor; opposed to a 
Pacific railroad, so located as best to promote the 
interests of the whole country; opposed to free 
homes for free men, the South demands that sla- | 
very shall be extended and strengthened. The 
supremacy of the South is the supremacy of sla- 
very. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crop- 
ton] spoke truly when he said of the slavery | 
question, ‘fit overshadows all other questions.” 
Inthe language of that distinguished man, whose 
illustrious career terminated in the old Hall, just 
without that door, and whose distinguished son | 
now sits in this Hall, just within that door—in | 
the language, | say, ot John Quincy Adams: 

“The preservation, propagation, and perpetuation of 
slavery constitutes the vital and animating spirit of the 
national Government.”’ 

Last evening 1 should have spoken in brief de- 
tail of the conduct of the southern Democracy | 
towards the Territories. An instance or two must 
now suffice. 

Look back a few years and behold the fair 
young Kansas, with her brow and waist adorned | 
by the hand of Nature with wreaths and girdles 
of flowers. See how she is assailed by that ruf- 
ian, Slavery. See how she struggles to tear her- 
slf from the grasp of the monster; while Demo- 
cratic Presidents, and Cabinets, and Senators, and 
Representatives, with locked arms, form the ring 
‘round. Look again. She is free. Thank God, | 
she is free, and her virtue is unsullied. Her 
latel bloody garments are replaced by robes of 
spotless white. And, coming up through great 
tribulation, and leaning on thearm of her Conway, 
this fair half-sister of ours now stands at the | 
threshold of the Capitol. Hasten, sir, open the 
door,and let her come into the sisterhood of States. 
Ve shall see if the Dahomian Democracy will 
again slam the door in her face, 

Turn your attention to the Territory of New 
Mexico.” Not only has slavery been established 
there, where it was prohibited by the laws of Mex- 
ico, but the votaries of slavery have enacted laws 
giving the masters of hired servants the right to 
whip them, and denying such servants all redress 
therefor in the courts. 
on such laws, 


isclose their more than Draconian atrocity. 


Democracy alias 


[ shall make nocomments | 
No comments are necessary to || wh 
| earthquakes prevail, has a right to be afraid— 


Slavery 


The rulers of the Democracy and of the coun- 
try now claim that neither Congress nor Terri- 
torial Legislatures, nor any human power, can 
keep slavery out of the Territories, and that Con- 
gress must protect it there. Thus do they seek 
to make slavery absolute emperor, dictator, czar. 
In the language of Cassius M. Clay, the noble 
Kentuckian, who is adding new luster to both his 
Roman and American name— 

“The slave oligarchy began by asking neutrality in the 
national Government, then equality with freedom, and at 
last supremacy.” 

Turn from the Territories, and see whateffect the 
supremacy of slavery is having upon the States, 
Sir, as one wayward member of a family may 
disturb the happiness of all the rest, so one south- 
ern member of this family of States has more than 
once disturbed the harmony of the Union. Re- 
cently she sentan embassador extraordinary, and 
proposed—ay, we are told, that in the very hall 
where Aaron Burr was tried on suspicion of trea- 
son, she proposed to a sister State that they join 
in an act akin to treason.. On a former occasion 
she trieda nullification experiment. General Jack- 
son was about to teach her better, when Henry 
Clay interposed a compromise. ‘The motives of 
the ** great pacificator’’ were patriotic. But look- 
ing back upon those transactions in the light of 
subsequent events, We see reason to regret that 
the stern Jackson was not permitted to take hold 
of this refractory member of the family with his 
hickory hand. She would have behaved better 
ever afterward. 

New York, supposing herself to be a sovereign 
State, decreed that a slave, coming by the con- 
sent of his master within her jurisdiction, should 
be free. Undersuch circumstances, she liberated 
the Lemmon slaves. Private individuals then 
paid the owner the full value of the slaves. Should 
not that have been the end of the matter? But 
Virginia disputes the sovereignty of New York, 
and brings her into court to compel her to be a 
slave State. Tell me, O New York, my mother 
State, tell me, could any power on earth make 
thee a subject, and Virginia thy sovereign? Could 
all the standing armies of all the despotisms of 
Europe annex thee as a new domain to the Old 
Dominion? Letthe courts consider long and well 
before they attempt it. 

Mr. LEAKE, of Virginia. Will the gentleman 

answer me a question? 
| The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield to the gentleman trom Virginia? 

Mr. McKEAN. For six months I have sat 
here in silence, save when answering to the call 
of my name. Last evening | obtained the floor, 
and have been interrupted for twelve hours. 1 
cannot yield. 

I must not omit, in this connection, briefly to 
speak of the affair at Harper’s Ferry. Sir, as the 
** reign of terror’’ legitimately succeeded the reign 
' of the Bourbons; as the Sepoy rebellion was th« 

natural consequence of the East India Company’s 
| misrule; so did lawless, pro-slavery violence, on 

the borders of Missouri and Kansas, beget th 
offspring afterwards brought forth at Harper’s 

Ferry. And then, too vicious to be ashamed, but 

so timid as to be afraid of that offspring, the south- 

ern Democracy sought to lay it on the doorsteps 
of the Republitan party. ‘The gentleman from 

Alabama [Mr. Curry] was so just and generous 
| aS to Say: 


lican party trom all connection with that raid which was 
made into Virginia.”’ 


All sensible men know, and all just and gener- 
ous men admit, that it is right thus to acquit the 
Republicans. 

But why is it that the South is alarmed? Why 


|| ig it that even herbrave menare alarmedasthough 


they saw an apparition? John Brown, invisible 
to us, is ever and anon awfully visible and audible 
to them. How is this? Is notJohn Brown dead? 
Did not the United States conquer hin? and after- 
wards, did not Virginia kill him? Ah! sir, he 
seems to be like the great wild boar, Scrimner, in 
the Northern mythology, that was killed every 
day for an offering to the gods in Valhalla, and 
came to lifeagainevery night. Sir, [do not blame 
even brave men for being afraid, 
his domicile on the side of a volcano, or where 


‘¢From the bottom of my heart Ido acquit the Repub- 
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' the ancients could 


He who builds || 
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ought to be afraid. But is itnot amazing that any 
one should demand that the structure of society 
in the Territories should be built on the voleanic 
foundations of slavery ? 

In the light of the affair at Harper’s Ferry, how 
clearly is seen the vast difference between slave 
and free society—the insecurity of the one, the 
safety and stability of the other. Could that 
affair have happened in a free State, the police 
would have intervened, the law would have had 
its quiet course, and society would have been dis- 
turbed about as much as the ocean is disturbed 
by the falling of a pebble. Sir, a slave State is 
balaneed ona point, like a boulder ona craggy 
summit; the hand of a child can rock it; one man’s 
arm can hurl it into the anarchical abyss below. 
A free State stands like a pyramid on the plain— 
nor winds, nor floods, nor thunderbolts can beat 
it down, nor the weight of centuries can crush it. 

Though purposely abridging my remarks, I 
cannot overlook the southern Democracy as ex- 
hibited here in the Federal Capitol. Congress 
convenes; and day after day, for weeks and 
months, on the highest notes in tenor, on the low- 
est in double-bass, with the gestures, tropes, and 
idioms peculiar to the Anglo-Congo school of ora- 
tory, they clamor against northern men— 

‘Loud as the wolves on Oreas’ stormy steep, 
Howl to the roarings of the northern deep.” 

And because the ‘northern deep’? will not 
roar, but will be calm, the noise from Slavery’s 
‘*stormy steep’’ is the louderand thelonger. At 
length, amid the deafening din, made by others, and 
not by himself, a usually self-poised gentleman 
from Virginia, cried out in tones of bitter com- 
plaint, that the Republicans sat here ‘in sullen 
and almost contemptuous silence.’’ Sir, if one of 

can come back to earth, and 
from that gallery have witnessed the composure 
on this side, and the clamor on that, would he not 
have exclaimed, **Are these the Senators of 
Rome? Are those the chiefs of Brennus?’’ And 
all this clamor, sir, is about John Brown, a dead 
man, and a pamphlet written for white men, and 
which slaves cannot read ! 

We are repeatedly told by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House that the North must send 
other men to this Federal council—must send *‘ na- 
tional and conservative men.’’ They are so kind 
as to tell us whoare ** national and conservative.’” 
And as nearly as I can understand the definition, 
they are those southern men who hold that slavery 
is God’s vicegerent upon earth, and those north- 
ern men who fall down and worship it as divine. 
Such men, they tell us, are alone fit to represent 
the people. 

Sir, in the ancient days of sop, when quad- 
rupeds were endowed with the power of speech, 
the wolves sent an embassy to the ee 
** Let us hereafter live in peace as good neighbors. 
Those watch-dogs of yours make all the trouble. 
Send them away, and we shall live in harmony 
and union.”’ ‘The thoughtless sheep sent away 
the dogs. But hardly were they out of sight, 
when the **national and conservative’? wolves 
leaped into the fold, slaughtered the sheep, and 
sucked their blood. To the people of the North 
the history of the punie faith of the wolves to- 
wards the sheep has a moral. They will notcall 
down their sentinels from the walls. They will 
not send away their watch-dogs. 

Let not the South suppose that the North can 
be induced to recall from the outposts which he 
has so long defended, from the councils which he 
has so long instructed and adorned, the Wash- 
ington of this war, the Jefferson of this revolution, 
Sir, Lam not about to defend that eminent man, 
Senator Sewarp, from the assaults of the Democ- 
racy. No, notatall. When he needs to be de- 
fended, his own left hand will do it. But, sir, 
what scenes have we here beheld? What Dem- 
ocratic dwarf has taken the floor that has not 
shaken his tiny shillalah at this giant? See how 
they tug and toil to tumble pebbles in his path- 
way, supposing them to be boulders. Look, what 
coils of ropes they bring to bind him. Ropes? 
No, they are but the ravelings of the once strong 
cord of Democracy. Sir, do you not remember 
the ** Strong Man* Kwasind, in the song of Hia- 
watha ? 

«* Now this wondrous strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was seated.”’ 
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Missouri Contested Election—Mr. Blair. srny | 
oll — = = a ot 


Let us save the vessel and her precious || by competent proof, as to vitiate the elect 


Do you not remember ** the envious little peo- | deck! F 
| On In al] 


ple, the Puk-Wudjies?”” Hark, how they con- || freight, and, if need be, cast the corsairs over- || those precincts, and that a rejection of th» ms oad 
spire against the ** Strong Man:”’ |, board. If that be mutiny, ** make the most of it.”’ || of those precincts would show me entitled a ; er a 
“If this great, outrageous fellow, Behold the policy, behold the practice of these || seat. to th 3 ey ha 
Gove on thus aiene longer, men: the policy—rule or ruin; the practice—rule || In the third place, 1 claim that the neglect and N - a b 
Roan 4 ae rend to pieces, . and rain. refusal of the Judges and officers of election in Z a eet 

Filling all the world with wonder, I shall quote but one of the scores of southern |} tain other precincts in that district, to the F ee 


What becomes of the Puk-Wudjies? 
Who will care for the Puk-Wudjies ? 
He will tread us down like mushrooms.’’ 


: numly 
of six, to take the oath of office and qualify , F 
ac- 


cording to law, vitiates the election in thos: 
cincts; and that the number of vote li-b 
would entitle me to the seat. se Pn nd 

In the fourth place, I claim that I have ec.) rc ha 
lished that the corruption and bribery jy which ane 
the sitting member personally participated ile Ff 
and ought to vitiate his election. ee 


} . earrobo! 
Democratic members who have threatened the a corr 


Union. ‘The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Craw- 
|| FORD] says: 


There is tl 
ie dik rent Ww 
s thus excluded 


Butsir, the statesman is greater than the * Strong 
Man,”’ for, unlike the latter, the former grows 
greater and stronger with each successive encoun- 
ter. In the other end of the Capitol behold the 
great statesman of New York; behold there and 


* We have four million slaves.” * >. 
demand expansion. We will have expansion.” 


“We 


And again: 


ized, or a 


instances, 


** This question has resolved itself at last into a question 
of slavery and disunion, or no slavery and union.’’ 


In presenting 


oe Be oe ile hy : > ‘ ° : in the vot 
here his Democratic enemics; and then tell me, || Sir, let the gentleman tell the people of the }; this case before the Committee of Elections and . va inst 
. , , Pg me . ‘. : r . . er. Sy al) eve . 
sir, do you think il more than a st Pp from the North, as he tells us, that slavery and the Union | by the privileges accorded to me by that commit. srrobora 
sublime to the ridiculous ? | cannot both exist; that the one must destroy the re . 


Gentlemen have been so puerile as to suppose | 


that they could intumidate us by threats. One 
would have us believe that * the people’? would 
come here and hurl us from our scats. Sir, when 
those people to whom the gentleman refers shall 
come in here to hurl us from our seats, though 
we are but few more than a hundred men, we 
shall ask for no quarter. ‘The historian of the 


future may record whether we shall have needed | 


any. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] 
said to us: 


other; but that slavery shall be maintained and 


| expanded; and, irrespective of party, they will 


answer him, ** Then slavery must die.”” They 
know that it is a greedy monster, whose hunger 
is whetted by what it feeds upon. If you cast it 
a State, it seizes it, coils around it, crushes it, 
swallows it. If you cast ita Territory, it takes 
itdown as though it were but a morsel. Hold! 
sir; Stay your hand, give it no more food; let it 
digest or disgorge what it has, and then let it 


| Starve, 


I must hasten to a conclusion. 


tee, I filed a brief of about eleven pages of printed 
matter. By some accident this brief was a 
»rinted, but fell into the hands of the sitting mem. 
ber, Who, in his brief and that of his counee 
covering one hundred and seven pages—if jt ¢9, 


| be called a brief—replied in express terms to my 


brief. The chairman of the committee of coyrs 
overlooked the fact that my brief was not printed 
and so I have not had the advantage of having ;; 
before the House; and therefore I will take 1 


2s : it 
privilege of stating my case from that brief to 


very great extent. 


f indivic 
whose Vv‘ 
When th 
tacked b: 
while the 
the comn 
exclusion 
in my bri 
nossessio 
the diffe 
them by 

tesumony 


The question nder the first proposition, I claim that there in openit 
“When you presented Fremont as a sectional candidate || is now presented to the millions of Northern men, || were fraudulent aud illegal votes cast for the si: * 





‘0 | Under 
> Prew “ne * * * ‘cc ‘. : ~ . a : ; 
tor the Presidency,” ,, you un whether they will be intimidated by threats, and, || ting member, the exclusion of which would enti. sorrupt a 
dertock to seize the Government for yourselves. * ; : | : } bs The il . it corrupt ¢ 
+ *  *  & In doing that, you were guilty of organ- || like cravens, permit the country still to be mis- || Ue me to the seat. i¢ illegality of these votes nd part 
) s ie os |» : : ni 
izing rebellion against the Government.” * * * || ruled by men who, while in power, avow that they |} 18 shown, in some instances directly and posi- precincts 
° “We are going to bring the Navy and Army to put || will be traitors when out of power? 1 think, sir, |! tively, by the evidence of parties acquainted wit) einets sh 
down this rebellion. ‘That is what we mean to do; and | i 


a EEEEEennseenneenne 


‘ > res rill show iri , | the individuals casting these votes, ¢ cnowine 
so will Santi the tact one of you.” that the result will show to an admiring world é s , and knowing 


take up ‘ 


I would have that gentleman understand that 


exclude | 


: they abhor tyrants; and then we shall see whether |! trict. In some other instances—following the prv- to the H 
my constituents, not a few of whom are sons of || these disunionists will rebel against the Govern- || cedent set in the Vallandigham case—the admis- In the 
sires who sleep beneath the battle-field of Sara- || ment, as they say they will, or whether they will sions of parties who had cast votes that they wen Gravois 
toga, have read this threat of his with as much || merely call a convention at New Gascony, and | not entitled to cast are proven, and the fact of aatienal 
composure as is consistent with laughter. They adopt some resolutions. 


how they voted is established by the abstract of 


> . and wh 
the ballots, filed with this record. Then, ther 


regard his demonstration as about as formidable America 


as that of General ‘Vom Thumb, armed witha 


** Did the militia stand fire?’’? asked Washing- 
| ton, when he heard of the first battle of the Rev- 





tin sword, slashing at the boot-legs of his keeper. 
Others tell us that the South will manufacture 
for herself, and withdraw her trade from us. Sir, 


| olution, 
| knew that, if they did, the day of victory would 


** Did the militia stand fire???’ He well 


soon come; and soit did. Soon the battle of Sara- 





that those millions of men fear traitors less than || them not to be entitled to vote within that dis- 








was another class of cases, where the illegality of 
the votes was proved by a census that was or- 
dered to be taken by the city of St. Louis, unde 


an ordinance passed in compliance with an act of 


precinct 
]S58 ga 
returns, 


ote of | 
let her proceed with her manufactures and her |} toga was foughtand won;and then came our allies, the State Legislature. Now, it was asserted on wade s\ 
home industry. She can do nothing that will so || the French, giving assurance of other victories and || this floor yesterday, by the distinguished gentle- been co! 
soon strangle slavery, and nothing that will so || finaltriumph. In 1856, led by Frémont and Day- |} man from North Carolina, [Mr. Giimer,| that | clerks « 
or the prosperity of the North. Is not New || ton, the freemen of this land stood fire. Then they || caused thatcensus to be taken, and that [ appoiated convict 
‘ork benefited by the prosperity of Massachu- || fought their Bunker’s Hill. Now they are led by || the individuals to take it. That statement is to cheat 
setts,and Ohio by that of Pennsylvania? So will | Lincolnand Hamlin. Inthe norning, at Borodino, totally incorrect. The census was order dby th interpos 
the North and the South each be benefited by Napoleon exclaimed, ** Yonder is the sun of Aus- || authority of the city of St. Louis, under an act ten pers 
the progress and prosperity of the other. terlitz!’’ Who in this army of freemen does not || of the Legislature of Missouri. the sitti 
Parton, in his Life of Jackson, says: see the dawn of the day of victory?) We shall have I notice this at this point—because [ do notex- them th 
“'To go southward is to make a journey into the Past. || our Saratoga; and then we shall have our allies— |} pect to refer to it again—in order to show that out of tl 
Travel twenty-four hours into the southern States, and |! not aliens, but sons of the South. The noblest the gentleman who defended the minority report the mer 
ait nathan Nema ael* eeibemeued amongst them will declare for us, giving as- yesterday, while professing to be totally unbias | that the 
Bir. let the Bouth awake from her Riv Van || 2@722ce the final triumph of our principles; and || and to have no prejudice at all, had taken ee her 
Ww kle rye sa . \ Raabe c 4 se ' \| the South, no longer old in her youth, will stand || unsupported statement of the sitting membx ry as precine 
Se fe . oe eee et “ we thes ie erect, rejuvenated, as though she had bathed in the delivered before the Committee of Elections; they di 
we ; , a Fountain of Youth; and the North and the South, || and when I asked the sitting member to prov countin 
her turn her attention to all departments of man- |) each accepting the friendly challenge of the other, and establish the fact that the census was taken the bal 
ual industry and inteilec tual inquiry » and she will | will-run a race of generous and glorious rivalry || by persons appointed by me, he subsided and clerk's 
thereby create demands which ignorant, indolent demntin enh : .” || failed to do it. The gentleman from North Cor- ciel 
o— labor —— mect, -_ re a ee olina reproduces, in the House, that statement, with th 
industrious free labor can alone supply. | s thic ere is nota ae 
We are told that the Union 1s in danger. MISSOURI CONTESTED ELECTION, siticle Ufteraiiash te he toasik gh the vos levbes 
Whence and why this sound of alarm? Does ce : | leit iori > ittee clain asl 
aap Rapaldinnn thieancn the Union, of even pre- || SPEECH OF HON. F. P. BEATE, Te., 1 ore ee eae eae cecdeartt co 
y Rey saten , } ? > || in their report, that this census, taken immediate!) paring 
= its omeieen ? A a not on ag “he, OF MISSOURI, | after the election, is a public record; and, as such, with tk 
. ag 2 - s ’ t , s , . = a : . for 
tart icendone Eromehe then || sme Hocse or Repacusrearives, || tienes not obly bear hig Howe bute UM mus 
, nom, ’ | a court of justice. I refer to Greenleaf, Phillips, the re 
the danger, and from whom the warning? Ah, | June 6, 1860. | and other elementar writers, who lay it down, votes 
sir, the danger, if there is danger, and the warn- || The House having under consideration the Missouri con- | in so many words, that it is evidence; and the y. fact th 
ing, come from the same source. It is a notice- }) tested-election case— assign this reason for its being evidence: that, i! tablist 
able fact, that no one anywhere ever knows or Mr. BLAIR, (the contestant,) said: | the statement contained in that book was not true, Lele 
hears that the Union is in danger until the De- || Mr. Speaker: | propose to state, within the or was incorrect in any particular, the sitting out. 
mocracy tell of it, and they never tell of it until |) hour which has been assigned me by the courtesy || member had the means of instantly correcting |. only § 
they themselves are in danger. When defeat || of the House, the groun'ls upon which I have con- || The book is open to him for his examination, as wes t 
stares them in the face, they insolen:y teil us that |) tested the seat of the sitting member from the first || wellas to those who used it and produced itagainst hot or 
if we overthrow them, they will overthrow the |) congressional district of Missouri. In the first || him. There is another point on which I claim the in this 
Union. All the time holding the helm themselves, || place, I claim that I have made proof of a suffi- || admissibility of this evidence. If a man Is Te- 1858, 
they ery out with horror, and upbraid the passen- || cient number of fraudulent and illegal votes cast | turned in the census as not being naturalized, the tion h 
gers because the Ship of State has got into the || for the sitting member, which, if deducted from | sitting member has this advantage: that the very whet! 
outer whirls of a maclstrom; and when we, the || his vote, would entitle me to the seat. number of the house, and the street where the indi- pani, 
passengers, ask that the vessel be put about while || [n the second place, I claim that the corrupt and || vidual lives, are pointed out in this return, and hi Vitiate 
yet it may be done, they declare that if we insist | iHegal conduct of certain of the judges and officers || has the ability to go directly to the place of his abinn 
upon that, they will scuttle the ship and sink the || of the election—the partisans and friends of the || residence and ascertain if the fact has been stated ton, 
passengers, crew, and cargo aitogether, Ho! men |) sitting member—in four precincts in the county | correctly. canal 
of America, arise to the rescue! All hands on || and district of St. Louis, have been so established, || On these three classes of evidence the majot''y they 
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the committee have concluded to throw out 
voles given to the sitting member. The fact 
vot,as stated yesterday by the gentleman from 
‘oth Carolina, that these persons are all de- 
red to be illegal voters on the strength of the 


seus return; but in almost every instance there | 


. eorroborative testimony in reference to them. 
Phere is the testimony of persons residing in these 
i gerent wards and localities who have examined 
' individuals, and who, in nearly every in- 
~anee, have testified that they are not natural- 
od, or are not entitled to vote. And in other 
vetances, again, they are not found in the ward, 

the voting precinct, or in the city. 
»yery instance of this kind the census return is 
orroborated by the distinct evidence on the part 
f individuals, to the entire number of persons 
chose votes are excluded by the committee. 
When the legality of those votes was only at- 
tacked by the evidence of the census returns, 


mese 
tes 


while there was no other corroborative evidence, || the entire vote cast in the precinct at the previous 
| election 
[ have already set out | 


the committee did not give me the benefit of the 
exclusion of those votes. 


poll-book, and who have made search for | 


In almost | 


of the sentence which had been previously pro- 
nounced upon them by the judgment of the crim- 
inal court of St. Louis county. 

I will mention also that one of these judges 


| could neither read nor write, and signed the poll- 


in my brief, which the sitting member has in his || 
possession, or has had, a number of persons in | 
the different wards and precincts, designating || 
‘hom by name, who have been excluded on this | 


testimony; therefore I do not deem it important, 
n opening, to press this matter further. 

Under the second head, I claim that, by the 
corrupt and illegat conduct of some of the judges 
ind partisans of the sitting member in certain 
precincts, Which I shall name, these entire pre- 
incts should be excluded from the count. I will 
take up several of these, which I have asked to 
exclude under this head, presenting them briefly 
to the House. 


In the first place, there is what is called the 


Gravois coal mines precinct, where, in 1856, the 
national Democratic candidate received 4 votes, 
and where Mr. Kennett, the candidate of the 
Americans, received some 40 odd votes. That 
precinct, which in 1856 gave only 54 votes, in 
|858 gave the sitting member, according to the 
returns, 153 votes—nearly three times the entire 
vote of the precinct in 1556. Atthat precinct the 
idges were not sworn. One of the judges had 
been convicted of conspiracy to cheat; one of the 
clerks of the election at that precinct had been 
convicted, jointly with the judge, of conspiracy 
tocheat. Another of the judges, when a person 
interposed to challenge the votes of some nine or 
ten persons who presented themselves to vote for 
the sitting member, told the person challenging 
them that if he did not desist he would put him 
out ofthe room. He then endeavored to persuade 
the men to vote, although they declined to swear 
that they were qualified. 4 

Then [ allege and prove, in respect to this same 


book with his mark. The counsel of the sitting 
member, in reference to that, says that would hot 
disqualify him. Why, sir, how can a man be 
allowed to sitas judge in an election case when he 
can neither read the ballots to see for whom they 
were cast, nor write them down? He is, and must 
necessarily be, entirely incompetent to perform 
that duty. He could not, if a voter presented 
himself to vote upon his naturalization papers, 
determine whether they were such as to qualify 
him to vote or not; and he could, in no respect, be 
qualified to perform the duties appertaining to the 
position of judge of elections. 

In another precinct, that of Carondelet, which 
is called the eleventh precinct, the increase of 
votes given to the sitting member is greater than 


The national Democratic vote at that 
precinct in 1856 was 44, and it increased to over 280 
in two years; and at the next election there, there 
was almosta corresponding falling off of the vote. 
At that precinct, it is in testimony, that the polls 
were surrounded carly in the morning by persons 
who did not live in the precinet, nor within the 


| county; who were not themselves entitled to vote, 


but who, by violence, prevented others from ap- 
proaching the polls who were entitled to vote. It 
is also inevidence that, at this precinct, some forty- 
odd laboring men were brought over from the 
Waterloo turnpike, in Illinois, and voted in this 
precinct. Itis alsoin evidence, that some twenty- 
five men, after having presented themselves, and 
been rejected, at the Mehl’s store precinct, near the 


Merrimac bridge, were taken to this precinet, as 
| is proved by one of the sitting member's witnesses, 


and voted, having been promised by the contractor 
on the bridge aday’s pay if they voted for the sit- 
ting member. 

It is also established that some twenty men, 
living just opposite in Illinois, who had been 
driven out by high water in the spring, and had 
been staying for some three months- at Cauron- 
delet, voted there with the knowledge and by 
the connivance of the Mayor of the town, who 
was a candidate on the same ticket with the sit- 
ting member. And when a person interposed to 
challenge them, this Mayor of the town told him 
that he must desist, or he would get himself in 
trouble. He did desist, and these twenty men did 
vote at that precinct. [t is in evidence, also, that 


| there were in the vicinity of Carondelet large 


precinct, that the Lallots were never counted; that || 


they did not even go through the formality of 
counting them. I prove this by the condition of 
the ballot-box when it was returned to the county 


ber, who said that he found the ballots folded 
with the numbers on the outside, precisely as they 
were put into the box; and it looked as if the bal- 
lot-box had never been opened and the ballots 
never counted. He said, however, that on com- 
paring the number of votes returned by the judges 
with those which he counted, he supposed they 
must have been counted. But the fact was, that 
the return of the judges did not agree with the 
votes as afterwards counted; which confirms the 
fact that they were not counted, rather than es- 
tablishes the fact that they were. 

[claim that this whole precinct should be thrown 
out. Itis in proof, furthermore, that there were 
only 80 votes cast in that precinct in 1859, which 
was the year succeeding this election, showing 
hot only thata large number of persons appeared 
in this precinct for the first time at the election in 


1858, but that they disappeared before the elec- 


tion held in the next year. Sir, Lask this House 
whether the election held in any locality, accom- 
panied by such facts as these, ought not to be 
Vittated? These judges, as I have said, were not 
sworn, and, as has been shown, before the elec- 
Lon, earned for themselves the character of being 
capable of engaging ina conspiracy to cheat, and 


‘ey did on this occasion vindicate the justice | 


| ticket. 


numbers of laboring men, who came forward and 
gave their votes for the sitting member. A wit- 
ness testifies that they told him that they were 
employed, and were to be paid the price of aday’s 
labor on the contract that they should vote this 
But the number of these persons Is esti- 
mated by the witnesses to be from forty to fifty. 


| The evidence goes further. It establishes the fact 
clerk’s office, by the witness of the sitting mem- | 


that all of these persons were brought up and 
voted. The witnesses saw them vote. The evi- 
dence is, that they were offered and paid $1 25 
each by the friends of Mr. Barret. ‘The evidence 
is, that the day after the election they were seen to 
take their carpet sacks in their hands, and leave 
the town of Carondelet for parts unknown. 

Now, after showing, in reference to this precinct, 
such an unparalleled increase of vote—the increase 


| of vote for the sitting member being six or cight 


| tion connived at it. 


times more than the vote of his party two years 
previously—lI prove that one hundred men were 
brought from various places outside of the State 
of Missouri; men who had been denied at other 
polls because they were not legal voters; men 
who were paid to go and place themselves upon 
the public roads adjoining Carondelet, for the 
purpose of voting there. I say that on the day 
of the election, open and shameless proclamation 
was made upon the streets to give these men 
$1 25 each for their votes; and that that offer was 
accepted, and these men voted under those cireum- 
stances, 

I say, furthermore, that the judges of the elec- 
) In one instance a man, who 

ras brought up to vote, was challenged, and he 
refused to swear that he wasa qualified voter. 
He was taken away, drugged with liquor, and 
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brought back again, and again he refused to swear 
that he was a qualified voter. A third time he 
was brought back, so drunk that he could not 
stand, and had to be supported; and, in that con- 
dition, after he had declined to swear on two pre- 
vious occasions, the judges swore him, and took 
his vote. Itis in proof that he was taken up by 
the friends of the sitting member. It Is also in 
proof that these non-residents of Carondelet, and 
who were not entitled to vote, took up a voter, 
legally entitled to vote, and carried him from the 
volls, replaced my ticket, which he had in his 
iands, with a Barret ticket, and made him vote 
the latter, which the judges of the election re- 
ceived, although this violence was used before 
their ¢ yes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under these circumstances, 
Ido not see how this body, sitting here asa court, 
can fail to exclude the vote of Carondelet. Butl 
have taken still further pains about it. At that 
precinct, which is a small French village, only 
two hundred and odd votes were cast in 1856. 
The poll-books of the election in 1858 were ex- 
amined by four or five gentlemen who had lived 
eight, ten, and twelve years there. They swear 
that they were acquainted with all of the inhab- 
itants of the place, and they struck off from the 
poll-book the names of 75 persons, whom they 
say they-did not know, and that they could not 
find anybody who did know. They couid not be 
found there then, and the sitting member has 
failed to produce them, or anybody who knew 
them, exceptin a few instances, 

1 claim that the vote of Carondelet is vitiated by 
the corrupt conduct of the judges of the election 
conniving at this fraudulent voting, under the lead 
of the friends of the sitting member. The per- 
sons who cast these fraudulent votes cannot be 
identified by the old residents of the place. The 
old residents do not believe that any such persons 
live in the preeinet. 

And in order to preclude one other hypothesis, 
upon which these votes might have been legal, I 
proved that the oath was never administered to 
these parties—the oath required by the statutes of 
Missouri to be taken by persons voting outside 
of the precinct where they reside. 

Now, let us come to the eastern preeinct of the 
ninth ward. In 1856, Mr. Reynolds, candidate 
of the national Democracy, received 47 votes; Mr. 
Kennett, 240 votes; Mr. Blair, 271; and the total 
was 556. In 1858, Barret received 492 votes, against 
47 for Reynolds in 1856; Breckinridge, 234; Blair, 
186; and total vote cast in that precinct, 922; which 
is nearly double the vote of 1856. Mr. Barret’s 
vote is ten times larger in that precinct than that 
of the gentleman who was the national Democratic 
candidate in 1856. 

That he received these votes fraudulently is 
shown conclusively: first, by the proof made of 
the corrupt conduct of one of the judges of elec- 
tion there—a Mr. Mc Donald—who took the entire 
charge of the election, and who had, the night 
before the election, a meeting of bullies and vaga- 


.bonds in his office, notwithstanding he was a jus- 


tice of the peace; to whom he confessed on his 
cross-examination giving orders for money upon 
These bullies and vavabonds 
stood on the outside on the day of the ek ction, and 
overawed the judges, and Me Donald decided upon 
the qualifications of voters just as it suited him. 
He refused to swear men when they were chal- 
lenged. He allowed men to vote upon naturaliza- 
tion papers without swearing them as to whether 
the papers were their papers, and not somebody 
else’s. The case was so flagrant that the crowd 
and the other judges of the cleetion interposed, 
They desired him to swear these men, whether 
they were voting on their own naturalization pa- 
pers; but he declined to do it. When the statute 
was shown to him, he falsely and insolently said 
that the statute had long since been repealed. 

It is in proof also in regard to this man, that, 
while the statute of Missouri authorizes a judge 
to receive the vote of any person whom the judges 
know to be an elector, McDonald, when a man 
would be challenged, would say: ‘This man is 
a voter,’ “I know him,’’ “1 knew his father,”’ 
or ** | know the boy.’’ We have the proof that 
In one particular instance, Where a man, offering 
to vote, was challenged, the judge permitted him 
to vote without being sworn; and we have shown 
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that he was not entited to vote, and that McDon- 
ald knew it. Thus he availed himself of the 
authority lodged in him by the law to preventa 
challenge and to prevent a man being sworn, to 
falsely assert that he knew the man, when, in fact, 
upon his own confession, he was not entitled to 
vote, and McDonald knew it. And the evidence 
is that he did this not once or twice, but fre- 
quently. Whenever he had a hard case whose 
vote he could not get in in any other way, this 
was his last resort. The evidence is that not 
only were there many cases of that kind, but it is 
clearly proved by two witnesses that in one in- 
stance where a man stood up before the polls, and 
admitted that he had no right to vote, McDonald 
took the vote, and put it into the ballot-box, and 
that the man voted for Barret. 

Another case was that of a man who said he 
had Jived six months in the State of Missouri. 
‘The question was put to him, where he resided, 
and what he had been doing all the time. He 
said that he had been working upon the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad, which is a hundred 
miles from the district. McDonald said that ifa 
man who had worked upon the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroad six months had no right to vote, 
he did not know who had; and thereupon took 
his vote, notwithstanding the statute requires a 
residence ofone year in the State, and three months 
in the county. These cases show a corrupt in- 
tent and fraudulent design, upon the part of the 
judge of elecuon. He had his own way, because 
he had backers upon that side to support him in 
it. [tis shown, also, that he used vulgar, oppro- 
brious, and threatening language to the challengers 
ofthe Opposition party, when they were exercising 
the privileges of legal voters and of freemen; that 
he more than once endeavored to incite the crowd 
to violence against these men who were inter- 
fering with him in the exercise of his fraudulent 
designs. 

Now, it is also in evidence, in reference to this 
poll, that the vete at the ensuing spring election 
was the only one in which the party of the sitting 
member maintained the same or as great a vote 
as they did in August; and it is demonstrated 
how this thing was done, because, while they re- 
ceived precisely the same number of votes for the 
candidate for Mayor in this ward, their candidate 
for alderman was defeated, showing that they had 
colonized the ward, and that persons from other 
wards had voted in that ward. While they were 
able, by colonizing, to get the same vote as in the 
August preceding, for Mayor and the general city 
ticket, for whom eitizens residing in other wards 
could vote in this or any ward, upon making oath 
that “they had not and would not vote atany 
other preeinet at that election,’? yet, upon the 
vote for ward officers, for whom none but the 
actual residents of the ward are allowed to vote, 
they ran two or three hundred behind the vote 
cast that same year for the sitting member. ‘ 

I find that my time ts rapidly transpiring, and 
I must, in order to meet the expectation of gen- 
tlemen upon the other side of the House, hurry, 
over this part of the case. ‘The vote of the west- 
ern precinct of the sane ward ts vitiated by the 
violent and fraudulent conduct of the gentleman’s 
parusansatthe election. ‘There was at that ward 
a scene of riot through the whole day; the whole 
crowd there being drunk, and being made drunk 
by one of the partisans of the sitting member, in 
order to incite them to acts of violence; and in 
fact they terminated the day by knocking over 
one of the judges of election, and causing the polls 
to be closed before the hour named inthe law for 
closing them. Ifthe vote of these four precincts 
are deducted from the vote of the sitting member, 
my majority, without counting out any fraudu- | 
lent votes, would be 157. ‘ 

In reference to the judges who were notsworn, | 
there were, in the third division into which [ have 
divided this statement, six precincts in which the 
evidence shows that some one or more of the 
judges, and in some cases all of the judges and 
other officers of the election, were not sworn. 

Yesterday it was stated by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Gtimer] that I undertook 
tothrow out those other precincts, upon the ground 
of having given notice that | would bring proof 
that those judges were not properly sworn, as 
required by law; and he wanted to know where I || 





| tleman will allow me 


would find the proof. The proof is in the record Mr. GART 


itself. The record of the poll-books of this elee- 
tion did not contain what the law required that 


they should show; for the law which governs the | 
election of members of Congress in the State of | 


Missouri requires that the returns of the officers 
should be accompanied by acertificate of the qual- 
ification of the judges and officers of elections. In 
the cases which | have enumerated, at the Gra- 
vois precinct,at Harlem House, at Sappington’s, 
and at the eastern precinct of the fifth and sixth 
wards, all these records are deficient in the re- 
turns of qualifications of the officers of elections. 
The law which was enacted in 1825 requires it. 
Now, I see in the brief of the counsel of the 
sittin. member, the point made that this law had 
been repealed. So far from that being the case, 
the law has been reénacted every ten years since 
that time; it being one of the requirements of the 
constitution of the State of Missouri that the laws 
of the State shall be revised every ten years; and 
at every revising session, so far from this law 
being repealed, there is a separate and definite 
law for the election of members of Congress, re- 
quiring these prerequisites. Now the point is 
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made with me by the sitting member, and by | 


those who espouse his cause, that this is merely 
technical, and that it will not do to hold the sit- 
tung member to such strictness of proof; while, at 
the same time, they are attempting to hold me to 
the strictest proof in regard to these fraudulent 
votes, 

Nobody pretends to deny the truthfulness of 
these extracts for the census returns. The sitting 
member had it in his power to go and examine 
whether they were truthful or not. They do not 
say that the facts are not as stated; but that they 
are not proved by competent evidence. Iam to 
be held to the strictest letter of the law in regard 
to what I attempt to prove against these frauds; 


but when they want to cover these frauds, they say | 
they are not to be held to any strict proof. When | 


they want to inject into this election the fraud- 
ulent votes returned from the precinct of Gravois, 


reeking with fraud and corruption, they must have || 


them, although they do not come here properly 
certified. Ido not claim that the vote at these 
polls should be excluded, unless the House be- 
lieve that these polls were tainted with fraud. If 
the House is convinced that the sitting member 
is returned here by fraud, and if he interposes the 


objection that I have not shown it by legal and | 


competent evidence, although by-evidence which 
would convince any man’s mind, Task the House 
to hold him to the same rule,and not permit him 
to bring im these polls unless they are properly 
certified. 

The fourth grouad on which I claim that the 
election of the sitting member is vitiated, is that 
of bribery and corruption, in which I have proven 
the personal participation of the sitting member. 
I refer, now, to the proof given by Brown and 
Grabe and Dr. Hill,as to the open proposition to 
pay for votes at Carondelet, at the rate of $1 25 
for every vote given for Barret. 
witnesses states, that there was a large crowd of 


Each of these | 


men collected in front of Crady’s house in Caron- | 


delet, on the day of election, and that they heard 
exclamations made by some persons, one of whom, 
Dr. Hull says, was Crady himself, proclaiming 
$1 25 for every man who would vote for Barret. 


‘These exclamations, say the minority of the | 


committee, were made by persons unknown, ad- 
dressed to no one knows whom, and referring to 
no one knows what. The evidence is, that it was 
announced by a man named Crady, who was a 
supporter of Mr. Barret; and that the offer was 
an toa gang of men who had been brought 
from the Waterloo turnpike, in Illinois, to give 
them $1 25 each to vote for Barret; and that they 
did vote for Barret; that they were marshaled to 
the poll, and that their ballots were deposited. 
That is in the evidence. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Gartrewv] smiles at that. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I do smile; and if the gen- 





Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I cannot allow the 
gentleman just now. 


Mr.GARTRELL. I thought not. I only in- 


_ tended to challenge the gentleman to produce the 


roof. 


Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I will do it. 
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RELL. I say there is no Such 
proof there. ware 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) The 
from Georgia is very much mistake 
mistaken. 

Mr. GARTRELL. Now for the proof, 
Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) You shall } 
sir. I will give you the proof in time, 
say here that men in the class of life 


£entleman 
N—cntirely 


AVE it, 
_ T wish to 
of these par- 


_ ties do not ordinarily spend their own mon, v4 


get votes for the advantage of other gentleme, 
Here is what is said by Dr. Hill, on page 559: 
“heard an Irishman crying out in the strect Sees 
some other Irish, * Come on, boys; come on, boys a iota 
anda quarter for every vote ;’ and hallooed out toy Mr.B : 
retand Judge Hackney. That’s all [ know about it. F 
* Question. What was the name of the Irishman th 
cried out, ‘a dollar and a quarter for each vote 2 ™ 
“answer. I don't know. 
* Question. Was his name John Crady? 
‘Answer. It was in front of his (Crady’s) boarding-house 
At that time I did not know him. 
** Question. Do you know him now when you see him? 
“answer. Yes, sir. : 
* Question. Does he look like the same man that use, 
that language ? . 
‘Answer. He looks like him ; can’t say whether it is him 
or not. 
** Question. He was hurrahing for Barret, was he ? 
“answer. Yes, sir; for Barret and Hackney.” 


Mr. GARTRELL. I desire to ask the gentle- 


man 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to 


“ 





| the gentleman from Georgia? 


Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) No, sir. 


Here is 


the testimony of Gustave Grabe, on page 694: 


** Question. Were you in Carondelet on the day of elec 


| tion last August? 


* Answer. Yes, sir. 
** Question. Did you see Frank Le May, on the day of 


| election there ? 


‘+ Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. State what he was doing, and all the circum 
stances attending it. 

“ Answer. [saw Mr. Le May ina grocery, from the house 
where I was. 

** Question. What was he doing? 

* Answer. I saw him in a crowd of about forty standing 
around him. 1 heard some halioo, hurrah for Barret; 
whoever goes for Barret, $1 25. [I could not see whether 
it was Le May. 

** Question. Did you see John G. Relley ? 

Answer. [ did not recognize him. I saw the owner of 
the house ; I could not tell his name. 

* Question. Was his name Crady? 

“ Answer. I could not say, indeed. I don’t know the 
name of the men in the crowd. I saw John Owens. 

** Question. Did the crowd go up to the polls? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; when I went up with my vote, then 
they came along. I commenced voting. 

© Question. Did you understand, from what you heard 
cried out in the crowd about $1 25 for every man for Bar 


rett, that it was a promise to pay each one $1 25 who 


would vote for Barret? 

* Answer. I could not say that; it seemed to him they 
were getting paid. 

* Question. Did all this crowd vote? 

“ Answer. I could not say; they went up all together to 
vote. 

** Question. Did John Owens go up to vote in the same 


| crowd? 


Answer. I could not say ; I saw the other day some ten 


| or twelve men take up their carpet-bags, aid went off; they 


were in the crowd. 

** Question. Was that soon after the election? 

* Answer. Next morning. E 

* Question. Were these men whom you say next day left, 
were they in the crowd who went up to vote on the day ot 
eicction ? 

“* Answer. Yes, sir.”’ 

Here is Mr. Brown, who gives almost the same 
testimony, only more so. [Laughter. 

1 will now pass over that point. These gen- 
tlemen of the minority of the committee have 
undertaken to answer this charge of bribery and 
corruption, by producing instances in which I 
did not allege bribery and corruption in the Gra- 
vois coal mines. I alleged that in that case Mr. 
Barret lavished money upon all who asked him 
for it. I alleged that he was present where fraud 
and corruption were reeking; and must have been 
aware of what was occurring. They have stated 
these matters, which were not alleged, for the pur- 
pose of drawing off the effect of these charges; 
as I will undertake to show. Here is a case In 
which personal participation in bribery 1s brought 
home to him still more closely. I refer to the 
evidence, on pages 740 and 741, of Tom Wall, 
which, if I had the time, I would read at length. 
It is to the effect that a man by the name of Jack 
McDonnel was employed to obtain voters for Mr. 
Barret, and that he had men at that election from 
Chicago, and from New Orleans, who voted for 
the sitting member; that he was given an order, 
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od by J. R. Barret, on a man by the name of 
maire, for money, with the statement that 
ane regular horse to work,”’ ora ‘s regular 
j-worker.”’ Upon the examination by Mr. 
i | find this testimony: 


Tongue 


barre 


Question. What was the date of that order you saw | 


yepDounel have? : 

“answer. 1 don’t believe there was any date to it. 

‘Question. When was it he showed it to you? 

«answer. The day atter the election, when I lay in bed 
+my house ; é 
, Question. Did he tell you where he got the order? 

« Answer. No, sir. , 

« Question. The order was for no sum, I believe you 


stated F 

“« Answer. No. : 

+ Question. And in pencil? 

“ Answer. "es. ; 

“ Question. And no date? 

«Answer. Not that I can recollect ; [don’t believe there 
was any date to it. | 

« Question. And you say he wanted to get it cashed ? 

« dnswer. He wanted to get the money for it, or to know 

w he could get the money ; he wanted to get the money 

rit. at all events.”? 

it will be seen by what follows that the sitting 
member virtually recognized the order as genuine; 
hat by the questions h» put he endeavored to ac- 
sont for it in some other manner, as having been 
yon forsome other service. ‘The tesumony gocs 


« Question. Did he tell you whether he got any moncy 


t 


a ie er. He said he did not; that he wentto Mr. Lon- 

gure, and he sent hime to Mr. Wade, and Mr. Wade 

e him no money. 

* Question. Was not Captain Wade marshal of the pro- 

sion on the Saturday night prior to the election ? 

« dnswer. L don’t know ; [ didn’t see him. 

« Question. Did MeDonnel say he was in that proces 

n, carrying a toreh or transparency ? 

‘dnswer. | can’t remember that he did say so; he said 

iad been working hard tor the party.” 

Now, sir, if the sitting member had not given 
‘his order, and there was no such order, why did 

not call upon the man to whom it was said the 

rer had been carried? Why did he not call 
Captain Wade and Mr. Longuemaire? The sit- 
¢ member could have called either of these 
vat any time and shown the falsity of the 
tement, if it was a false one; but he did not do 

,and the examination shows conclusively that 

order was given. The gentleman attempts to 
show it was given for another purpose; but | have 
shown that it was given for the exclusive purpose 
which I allege. 

here is other important evidence, which the 
reportof the minority slurs over. ‘There 1s the 

vidence of three different parties to the statement 
of aman that he had received eighty dollars for 
procuring fraudulent votes in the southern part of 
the county, and a fifty dollar note from aman by 
the name of Wegman, who was upon the ticket 
with the sitting member, The proof ts, that this 
ian was employed by Barret to obtain fraudu- 

it votes, and that he was occupied in obtaining 
fraudulent votes. He states the amount which 
he received for it. Weeman admits that he gave 
iim the note for fifty dollars, but pretends that it 
was for some other purpose, 

The case of Bob Lynford is stated in this 
mimority report ina manner which is not in ac- 
cordance with the evidence; and there are other 
instances, where the evidence is given circumstan- 
ually, which are slurred over by the minority— 
such as in the following instances 

(Here the hammer fell. 

(Mr. BARRET here addressed the House for 
two hours, } 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to the gentieman who has just taken his 
seat, | beg leave to state that the decorum which 
is due to this House prevents me from character- 
zing the remarks with which he opened as they 
deserve, 

Mr. CORWIN. I will, with the permission 
of the gentleman, make a suggestion. I am not 
sausfied, myself, as to the vote which I ought to 
give on this case, and I wish to hear the argu- 
ments and the proofs adduced with more conve- 
hienece than it is possible for me to have at this 
late hour of the day. I presume that that ma 
be the case with others; and I do not think, wit 


whatever precipitancy we may do other kinds of 





Susiness here, that we will consider this matter | 


deliberately. I move that the House do now ad- 


journo, and the gentleman can conclude his remarks 


in the morning. 


| 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Missouri Contested Election—Mr. Blair. 


Mr. DAWES. I trust that the House will not 
adjourn. ‘Lhere is a special order for to-morrow. 

The question was taken; and the House re- 
fused to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) Instead of dis- 
cussing this case, the sitting member has given 
himself very much to the discussion of my record, 
about which I shall also have a few words to say. 
But before going into that, I will notice what he 
says in regard to my charging fraud upon the 
district which once honored me. Because I have 
charged and proved fraud and corruption upon 
him and some of his tools, does he mean to im- 
personate the whole district? 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I ask whether the gen- 
tleman who raised the point of order on my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. Barrer] isnow in the House ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 will inform the conscien- 
tious gentleman from Georgia, when I was over- 
ruled, | chose to submit to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I will have nothing 
to say In regard to the gentleman leaving the case 
to twelve Republicans, or to one Republican, or 
to a judge of the supreme court, or to any judge | 
belonging to the Republican party. He seems 
exceedingly anxious to leave it to somebody else 
than those who are the constitutional judges of 
the question. He says that he is willing to resign 
if any judge will say there are thirty illegal votes 
cast for him. It does not require ‘that 1 should 
agree to that proposition. Let him submit it. 
Let him use his own pleasure, and let him select 
his own judge. 

One word in reference to the assertion that the 
census taken by the city authoritics, under a law 
of the State, returns 24,000 legal voters in the city 
of St. Louis. That is not according to the fact. 
The abstract reads as follows: 


Srate or Missouri, 2... 
Courty of St. Louis, § - | 
Avpiror’s Orrice or The City or Str. Lorts, 
November 29, 1858. 

I, Theodore Papin, auditor of the city of St. Louis, duly 
cominissioned and sworn, do hereby certity thatthe above 
statement contains a true and correct transeript of the cen 
sus books, as returned by the census takers for the year 
1858, and filed in this office according to law, showing the 
aggregate number of the white male population over the 
age of twenty-one years in the city of St. Louis and the 
several wards thereof, and also showing the number of 
Americans over twenty-one years, the number of natural- 
ized foreigners, the number of foreigners having their first 
vaturalization papers, and the number of foreigners who | 
have not their first naturalization papers, as appears by 
said census books. 

In testimony whereof, [ have, the day and year above 
written, set my hand. 

THEODORE PAPIN, .duditor. 


A man may be qualified in every other respect 


as a voter; but if he lacks only one essential 


| or by those upon the same side with him. 


quality, he is not a legal voter. Take the Ameri- 
can-born citizens overtwenty-one years of age and 
the naturalized foreigners, and a large number of 
them may have been passing strangers in the city, 
and still a larger number may have been residents 
fora less time than would qualify them to vote. 
A large number of persons are also included in 
this census who were absent at the time; but be- 
ing well-known citizens, and having their resi- 
dences and families there, they are included in | 
the census return,as a matter of course. As we 
know, it is very frequently the case in northern 
cities in midsummer, that their inhabitants go to 
distant parts; and the same is true, to a much 
greater extent, In reference to southern cities. But 
the fact is directly stated by the sitting member, 
It is 
a statement calculated to mislead, because the 
enumeration of persons who have some essen- 
tials as legal voters, but lacking others, are here 
classified and attempted to be palmed off uponthe | 
House as showing the aggregate number of legal 
votes. | 
Passing, in reference to this census, once more, | 
allow me to allude to the scene enacted here the 


| other day upon the subject by the gentleman 


from North Carolina, [Mr. Girmer,] and reén- 
acted here to-day in reference to my furnishing a 
list to one of these persons who testified in refer- 
ence to the census. It makes no difference who | 
furnished the list. The witnesses testified to the | 
truth of the list, and it was competent and within | 
the power of gentlemen to have gone down to the | 
auditor’s office, and to have shown that it was | 
not true, if such was the fact. 
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enacted by the gentleman trom North Carohna 
amounts to this: that here is a statement of a 
transcript, or a copy Which the witness prepared 
himself by a personal examination to prove, and 
he testified in regard to it; and if he had testified 
falsely in respect to it, it was only necessary to 
go twosquares to verify or disprove his statement. 

Now, sir, | will notice what was said in regard 
to my being a candidate upon the Benton and 
Buchanan ticket in 1856. [tis well known to all 
gentlemen that this election took place on the 2d 
of August, and thatthe election of Buchanan took 
place in November. So there was no Buchanan 
ticket in August. [have fortunately here a news- 
paper which was the organ of the Democratic 
party during that canvass. It is a paper called 
the Evening Pilot, and it has the name of my 
opponent, and of Buchanan and Breckinridge, at 
us head. ‘The reporter of that paper reported 
a speech which | made at a place called Creve 
Ceeur and ata place called Florisant. And I will 
read what he says about the ground | took in that 
canvass; and I think it will satisfy gentlemen 
that I practiced no deceit upon the people. 

I now read from this report: 

* Creve Caur, June 27, 1856. 

“The meeting at this place to day was larger than had 
been anticipated. The three tickets in the field, however, 
would make a very respectable appearance in point of num- 
bers anywhere. Here they were well represented; and 
their extreme friendliness and sociability was a matter of 
general remark. 

** After dinner the candidates were marshaled. Mr. Blair 
took his stand on a grocery wagon, and commenced his 
barangue. What this gentleman can mean by baretaced 
avowals of free-soilism—by unblushing attacks and tirades 
against the Democracy—is something beyond our compre 
hension. Such a course might avail him, if persisted in, 
within sightof Faneuil Hall or within the precincts of 
Chicago; but here, in the good State of Missouri, it can 
bring upon him nothing but reprobation. He entertained 
the assemblage for over an hour, as ts his wont, with the 
ordinary Black Republican rant and abuse. He took higher, 
firmer ground in favor of the restoration of the Missouri 


|} restriction than we have supposed he would dare to; boldly 


stated that he was opposed to any further extension of 
slavery ; opposed to the admission of slave States.”’ 


L cannot let this report go out, especially the 
last sentence of it—that | was opposed to the ad- 
mission of slave States—without making a cor- 
rection. IL never said anywhere that I was op- 
posed to the admission of any more slave States. 
But in every other respect this is, so far as it goes, 
an accurate account of the positions which I took 
in that canvass. 

Now, inasmuch as the gentleman has read here 

, baal 
to-day an address issued to the people of Mis- 
souri by a committee of which I was a member, 
and to which my name was appended, Lam pleased 
to find in this very paper an article in reference 
to that address, doing me the justice to note my 
position as having disclaimed the address, and as 
having disclaimed having signed my name to it; 
as having disavowed its sentiments in toto, and 
placed myself where I had ever stood. After 
setting out that part of the address which favored 
the extension of slavery, the article proceeds thus: 

“The promulgation of the doctrine of slavery extension, 
and of that embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska act asa Ben 
ton article of faith, would be unpypular with those who 
support Mr. Benton in St. Louis,and who are expected to 
vote for Mr. Blair for Congress; therefore the address is 
put forth as the work of a committee. It is accompanied 
with no editorial indorsement by the Daily Democrat, which 
circulates almost exclusively in this city; and it is this 
morning repudiated,so far as its pro-slavery aud pro Kansas 
Nebraska sentiments are concerned, by Mr. Blair, who is 
a candidate for Congress in this district, and whose main 
reliance for success is in the support of the Free-Soilers, 
who would, of course, be at once estranged from him did 
he permit his name to be used in the propagation of pro- 
slavery opinions. Knowing Mr. Blair’s proverbial straight- 
forwardness and candor in avowing his political views, we 
believe that his disclaimer is sincere, and his statement in 
reference to the publication of the address by the commit- 
tee, before submitting it to him in detail, is true.” 

Nobody ever had any doubt about my position 
on the slavery question. The first political speech 

r ‘ . . ° 
I ever made in my life was in 1848,in support of 
the nomination of Van Buren and Adamns, in St. 
Louis. I believe I had the honor to be the first 
to raise my voice in a slave State in favor of that 
ticket, and I never disavowed any doctrine that L 
then promulgated. 1 never asked any quarter 
from the propagandists of slavery. [was onthe 
| ticket with the sitting member when we were both 


Benton men. He having ceased to be one, he 


|| now plumes himself on the votes that he claims 
And all this scene || to have received, and asks the House to go back 













eer 


ee 
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and allow him the vote which he then got. He 
is perfectly conscious—and his course here shows 
it—that the vote cast in St. Louis county, in 1858, 
was a fraudulent vote,and he must find some way 
to account for it. So he says that I received the 


fraudulent vote, and that he got the Benton vote. | 


The testimony shows that he had abandoned 
Colonel! Benton two years before; and yet he 


had the audacity in the committee-room to claim | 


that he was a Benton man. 
onel Benton when he supported Mr. Cass, and I 
supported Van Buren and Adams. But I also 


I differed with Col- | 


supported him, and he supported me; and to his | 
support, unquestionably, | was indebted for my | 
election in 1856, and for the votes [ got in 1858, | 


even after he was dead. He lived to repent his 
support of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, and 
gave into my hands a resolution, which I offered 
in this House,in hisown handwriting, denouncing 
the Administration and the platform on which it 
stood, He lived to repent his support of Buch- 
I had nothing to repent, because I had 
never supported that Administration, nor had I 
supported Mr. Buchanan when he was a candi- 
date, 

The gentleman himself says that my election 


anan. 


Missouri Contested Election—Mr. Blair. 


| Colonel Benton ran for Governor and when Mr. Blair ran | 


| second ward, and all the wards of the city where 
| Mr. Benton received his vote when he was a 


was hailed all over the North asa triumph of | 
Republicanism in a glave State. That every man 


here can testify to. It wasso accepted North and 
South. There was no disguising the attitude 
which I then occupied, any more than there is the 
attitude which I now occupy. There was more 
hazard then in occupying that position than there 
has been atany time since. The very speech from 
which the gentleman quotes was made by me in 
the Legislature of the State of Missouri, in 1855, 
when men who held my sentiments in that State 
were not allowed to open their mouths in many 
parts of the State. 1 deem ita great honor that 
1 was the only man in the Legislature who dared 
to make such a speech—if | may use such an ex- 
pression in connection with myself. I denounced 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, and the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, while the 
Democracy of Missouri was in 
throwing men’s presses into the river, intercept- 


entire 


ing their passage to another Territory, and per- | 


forming what | then deemed and denounced as 
gross outrages on the rights of citizens of other 
States. 

And now, because some of those who sup- 
ported Mr. Buchanan supported me also, and 
because a newspaper which was in my favor was 
also in favor of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, 
those facts are raked up against me. The gen- 
tleman says I had written a letter in favor of the 
restoration of the Missouri compromise. Let me 
read a brief extract from that letter. 
Missouri compromise, L said: 


As to the 


* T have no hesitation in avowing that I was opposed to the | 


repeal of the Missouri compromise, and that I ain in favor 
0; its restoration.”’ 


arms, | 


This was the position which gave me my nom- | 
ination, ‘This was the attitude which | held before 


the people, as is shown by the report which I 


have read from a paper hostile to my election. | 


The gentleman cannot refer to a solitary word 
that Lever uttered anywhere, showing that I gave 
quarter, in a political sense, to the institution of 
slavery in my own district, or anywhere else. 


Buta newspaper which supported me supported 


Mr. Buchanan. How many Free-Soilers sup- 
ported Mr. Buchanan in Pennsylvania, under 
the ery of “ Buck, Breck, free Kansas, and the 
tariff?’’ And those who did support him lived to 
regret the support which they gave him. Chief 
among them was Colonel Benton himself. In 
the county of St. Louis Mr. Buchanan received 
5,500 votes, and Mr. Fillmore received a majority 
over himof 1,500 votes; althoueh Colonel Benton 
supported Mr. Buchanan, and went to St. Louis 
and made a speech for him on the Saturday night 
before the election, throwing all the weight of his 
power and influence in his favor. And yet he 
fell short some 4,000 votes of what the gentleman 
is pleased to denominate the combined vote of the 
Democracy. And if he should be now a ecandi- 
date in St. Louis, I do not think he could get the 
vote that was then given to Mr. Reynolds. 
Why do we not, as the gentleman says, give 
to Mr. Rarret the vote which he received in 1852? 
Simply because, when he received that vote, he 


| would support Buchanan’s administration. 


was a candidate of what was known as the Ben- 
ton party, and he has shown us by his own wit- | 
nesses, In answer to his own questions, in the 
evidence in this very case, that he has since de- | 
serted that party. Mr. Wade testifies, (page 
832:) 

*“Qnestion. Do vou know when it was, and at what 
election, that Mr. Barret ceased to vote with the Benton | 
party £ 

“Answer. I do not know exactly; it is three years, I 
think; it may be more; Ll am not positive. 

** Question. Was it not at the election in 1856, when 


in his place for Congress ? 
“Answer. I think it was about that time.” 
That is about the time he deserted Mr. Benton; | 
and now he wants the House to give him credit 
for the Benton vote. Look at the first ward, the 


candidate. Mr. Barret received no votes there. 
I got my votes in the same wards where Benton | 
received them, and I received them before. Mr. 
Barret received votes where such votes were 
never found before, and in places from which 
they have disappeared since. 

He received votes where certainly no Benton | 
Democrat ever received any vote before. 

A man writes him a letter, which he has got in | 
his pocket, in which this man told him that I 





Mr. BARRET. The gentleman can have the 
letter read, if he desires. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I do not desire it. 
Ido not careanything abou it. I made no such 
deciaration. 

Mr. BARRET. I have the letter from a very 


| ae : 
| respectable man in St. Louis. 


| matter from whom it comes, or by whom in- 


| letter read, if the gentleman desired it. 1} 


Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) Itisa falsehood, no 


dorsed. 
Mr. BARRET. I will have it read, if the gen- 
tleman wants to hear it. | 
Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) No, sir. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I object to these interrup- 
tions. I donot know whom this letter is from, or 
what itis. I hope the contestant will be allowed | 
to proceed without interruption. 
Mr. BARRET. I only proposed to have the | 


Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) The gentleman then 
reads an article trom the St. Louis Democrat. It | 
was certainly very unexpected to me to have an | 
article reproduced here, written years ago by some 
too partial friend of mine, who,in his enthusiasm, 
pronounced me the ** star Representative.’? As 


_a fair offset to that, I give the gentleman the ben- | 


| tation of this question of slavery. 


| Missouri, and ought not to be. 


| Spect, unquestionably, so much so that I dishke | 


efit of the assertions of letter writers from here, | 
representing the sitting member as ‘ the hand- 
some man of the House.”’ [Laughter.] 


|| to speak of myself in this way in connection Wit 





| spect and love for him personally 





[Tune ¢, 





him. Nevertheless, I have always proclain : 

my views upon every public question where th, 

came in opposition with those of Colone] Bent; y 
or 


High as was his position, great as were mY ve. 


! sit has neyo. 
been sufficient in pean me from holdings ep 


ground to which I was conscientious] 
because itdid not meet with hisassent. And how. 
kind enough, notwithstanding I made my a - 
known in public through speeches in reference 1, 
this question, to bestow his confidence Upon 1 
to an extent which few enjoyed. He revarded 
me as one of his best friends, which I haye 4) 
ways been. , 
The gentleman quoted doggerel—that is his fy, 
—he ought todevote himself to that business. H 
says that I am ready to ‘ wire in, and wire oy:." 
that lam ready to stand upon any platform, Bo. 
cause there are those who supported Colone| . 
ton in the Jefferson City convention for Governo, 
upon the platform there adopted, it is no evidence: 
that some of those who supported him were . . 
Republicans in principle. Saeco Colonel 


devoted, 


| Benton, notwithstanding those resolutions; and 


/ation, and my own opinions having been 


because, as the gentleman says, the cony; ntion 
which nominated me was pleased to indorse thy 
resolutions of the State convention—as to whic) 
my memory does not serve me—(for | took very 
little trouble about the matter, my own Opinions 
having been made known prior to that nomin- 


: 7 pro- 
claimed subsequent to my nomination )—the vey 


| tleman says I was committed in favor of th 


The gentleman says that he had a letterin which || 


Colonel Benton said he had been betrayed by me. | 
He has no such letter. He never said so. Col- 

onel Benton did write a letter, in which he said he 
was opposed to emancipation in Missouri, and 
that that was his life-long policy, and intimating 
that some who were his friends were emancipa- 
tionists. 1 did not consider then, nor do I now 


acknowledge having at any time in my brief po- || 
| litical career supposed, that what was Colonel 


Benton’s policy must needs be my policy. 
I 


came into political life; | did not do so when this | 
issue of emancipation in the State of Missouri 
was thrust by the national Democrats upon those 
who held the opinions I held; because it must be 
recollected that we avoided at that time any agi- 
Finding that 
those who were emancipationists at that time in | 
the State were not prepared, and did not desire, to 
make the question, the national Democrats determ- 
ined to make the issue, and accordingly brought 
forward a resolution in the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri in which they said that eman- 
cipation should not be the policy of the State of 
As a matter of 
course, those of us who held to the opinion that 
it ought to be the policy of Missouri could not 
vote for such a resolution, and came out boldly in | 
opposition to it. Colonel Benton did not hold to 
that policy. Itso happened that | did—a much 
younger man, and mach less man in every re- | 


extension of slavery. Sir, I never cared anythinz 
about their platform, if they had sucha platform, 
which I very much doubt. But who is this gep. 
tleman to whom this wiring in and wiring out 
seems to give so much horror? He wired jy 
from the Whig party into the Benton party; and 


|| then wired into the Know Nothing party; and 


then wired into the Administration Democracy. 

Mr. BARRET. I say to the gentleman that! 
never was a Whig in my life. I have always 
been a Democrat from fourteen years up. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) IT may have done 
the gentleman injustice as to that, but he went 
into the Know Nothing organization; there can 
be no doubt of that. 

Mr. BARRET. You cannot bring the wit- 
nesses to prove it. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I can produce the 
gentleman two witnesses who will prove it. 

Mr. BARRET. I say you cannot prove it. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I gave the gentle- 
ran the names of the witnesses in my canvass, 
and told him upon the stump to call them to prove 
it, ifhe dared. Their names were Belt and Waite. 
One gentleman told me that he heard in a Know 
Nothing lodge the first oath propounded to him. 


_ The gentleman never called upon them to deny it, 


although it would have been perfectly easy to 
have done so, if there had been any denial of it. 

Mr. BARRET. I do not wish to interrupt the 
contestant or take up his time, but 1 should lik 
to set that matter right. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) 
tleman. 

Mr. BARRET. During the canvass, I asked 


I yield to the gen- 


| Mr. Breckinridge, the candidate of the Know 
I did not do so upon the first occasion that I |) 


Nothing party, in the presence of those who had 
made this charge against me, whether he had ever 
seen or known of my being in a Know Nothing 


lodge? He replied that he had not. I asked 
_ him whether, if 1 had been there, he should have 


= 


known it? He replied he’should. That is what 
I said upon the stump, and the gentleman knows 
it every word of it. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I have no doubt 
about that; still the fact remains that the gentle- 


| man was nominated upon the Benton Democratic 


ticket, and at that time claimed the Benton Demo- 
cratic vote fer himself, and it was at that tm 
these two witnesses stated to me the fact which 


I have stated here. 





Mr. BARRET. I would like those witnesses 
to produce the testimony. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) He never asked Mr. 
Waite or the others whether the allegations were 
true or not, or whether they had stated this thing 
to me or not. 


Mr. BARRET. If the gentleman will allow 
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| will ask him a question. Did Mr. Waite | 
‘i! him that I entered a Know Nothing 
'- BLAIR, (contestant.) Mr. Belt told me 


he went W ith you into the ante-chamber, and 
. Waite told me that you took the first oath. 
Fell dth sis fact upon the stump in Missouri; and 
sir, never called upon these men to repeat or 
this inform: ition. 
Mr BARRET. I would ask the gentleman 
, th means by ante-chamber? 
. BL AIR, (contestant. ) I have not got 
ho ” BARRET. 
«h. 1 will tell it to him. 
Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) Go on. 
\r. BARRET. During the canvass I was in- 


'! shall. 


If the gentleman wants the | 


ted by friends to go and see those who they | 


were a body of my friends, 
or four. The gentlemen that he mentions 
not with me atall. They walked to a cer- 
,door and knocked; and then, from the mys- 
ysness of the thing, I said to them that 1 did 
Wi unt to have anything todo with them. That 
that happened in regard to it; and that is all 
the gentleman can prove, 
r, BLAIR, (contestant.) That is not all. I 
ibtvery much w hether the gentleman would not 
; much puzzled to tell in which wing of the 
cratic party he now is. I know that, in the 
s, it was hard to get him to acknowledge 
ther, if he had been in Congress, he would 
we voted for the Lecompton bill. We did get 
of him that he would in one instanee. It 
ikes me that he has been tickling both parties; 
ithe has been wiring in and wiring out; and I 
snot know but that he may be claimed on both 
s of the great questions which divide the Dem- 
uc party. If that be not so, he has changed 
ich for the better. 
Mr. BARRET. 
Sewarp or Mr. Bates for President? 
BLAIR, (contestant.) I was for Mr. 
s,as you know; but now I am for Abe Lin- 
| Laughter. ] 
Thegentleman says that several witnesses 
Donnel and others 
,»whohad formerly supported me, deserted me 
Isb8. Every one of these witnesses was cross- 
xamied togive the names of some of those who 
| formerly supported me, and did not do so 
w; but the gentlemen covered themselves by 
ngitwas a sortofsecretthing. When pressed, 
we of them was found who had formerly 
a supporter of the Benton party, who was 
my supporter in the last election, The tes- 
ony of Doyle and Price, and others, was that 


»Mce- 


, Stated there were thousands of 


I went with | 


Is the gentleman for Mr. || 


y did not know the case of a man who WAS a | 


} 


Beton man who had left that party. 
_ These things it was nece ssary for the sitting 


mber to prove, because on the face of the re turn 


werybody in St. Louis pronounced ita fraudulent 
‘ion. The friends lt had there at first, | have 
there now, 


tonparty there at the next election. These men 


atthenextelection. In the city alone, where this 
gel tleman speaks of, an increased vote, the vote 
‘ what is called the National Democratic ticket, 





We will get all the votes of the Ben- | 


‘straw in favor of the gentleman will disappear | 


athe next election in 1859 went down more than | 


nough to overcome his majority. It fell off in 
‘very ward, except the ninth ward, and we have 
tied the ninth ward in every election since. 
Thatis true of the Carondelet precinct, where this 
‘oormous mi jority was polled for him. 


There || 


we been two munic ipal elections there, and at | 


ch oné the majority for the free Democracy has 
been from 80 to 100. Gravois, at the next elec- 
1, when they had five county judges, instead 
fete » to elect, showed a loss of 105 votes to the 
gentleman’s 8 party. 
‘hat is more conclusive, these gentlemen are 
Nemselves conscious of this fraud, because the 


|| omissions of the judges of election. 


: ty delegation which they sent to the Legisla- | 


eon the ticket with the sitting member “have 1] 


n m Ge vising schemes to disfranchise the people | 


t. Louis, 


Who ever heard of the represent- 


ves of a pe ople asking for legislation to take 


= that people the choice of their own officers ? 
3 '. BARR. New York is a case in point. 
[r. BLAIR, (contestant.) Ido not suppose 


‘there are many Republicans in the Legisla- | 


| Missouri Con ( ‘iontested E lection—J Vr. Blase. 


ture from the city of New York, or that the mem- 
bers from that city bring forward measures to 
disfranchise their own ¢ ity, as has been the case 
of the fraudulent members from St. 


Mr. BARR. We 


Louis. 
do not intend that many 


Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) Here are men pur- 
| porting to be representing a Democratic con- 
stituency in the Legislature of Missouri, who at- 
| tempt to have passed such laws as have been 
| passed in Maryland for the city of Baltimore. 
co. » Wh a population of two hundred 
thousand, one-half of the white population of Ma- 
ry land, i is governed outside of the city. They are 
deprived of the selection of their own etal ips rl 
officers to a considerable extent. Thatsame game 
has been attempted in the Legislature of Missouri. 
I have those laws here, and the *y are a part of the 
testimony. They were attempted to be passed 
by the dele ration from St. Louis. Those men 
knew that the ‘y could never come back to that 
people and be again elected. They knew that, 
and they therefore set themselves to devisc some 
fraudulent scheme to get the police into their 
| hands. They proposed to give the appointment 
of county judges to the Governor of the State, 
| whose reputation for sobriety and other things is 
| not quite so high as it might be. 

The truth is, that when the election took place 
in 1859, the Republicans carried the county court 
of that county, and the county court had the ap- 
pointment of the judges of election. [t was neces- 

| sary that the national Democrats should have the 
power of appointing those judges of election, in 
| order to carry out similar frauds to the one which 
I charge was perpetrated in this election; and I 
| say that when the ‘'y had recourse to a body out- 
| side of themselves for the appointment of the offi- 
cers of their county, they made an acknowledg- 
ment that they never expected to elect a man there 
= their own party by the votes of the pe ople of 
Louis. It is saying that the people of St. 
fae who have to pay the police, the safety of 
whose property is aitogether de pe ndent upon the 
faithfulness of that police, were incompetent for 
| the appointment of their own police, and that it 
| must be confided to a Governor living outside of 
the limits of the city. The county court has the 
| ap pointment of these election judge s, and this act 
is a declaration that the people of our own county 
cannot be confided with the appointment of those 
| Officers, and that they must be appointed, also, by 
a Governor living outside of oure ity and county. 
I come back again to notice what was said by 
the gentleman in reference to my not having 
| offe red any proof in reference to the judges of 
| election and the officers of elections at that time 
not having been qualified according to law. 1 
submit it to any man whether you can have any 
higher proof than the record itself. ‘Take the 
illustration of the gentleman from North Carolina 
| himself. He says, suppose you desire to set aside 
a judgment; suppose you were to produce in 
court a judgment which had no certificate in the 
manner prescribed by law: is there any higher 
evidence of itsinvalidity than that? And here are 
the poll-books themselves, to which the gentle- 
men point, and say they are the record. If they 
are the record, they prove themselves, if they are 
properly certified. If they are not certified, they 
are waste paper. I prove what I say by a profert 
of the record itself, and it appears upon its face 
that the record is invalid; and the committee says, 
nevertheless, thatifthe fact can be shown aliunde, 
that the judge S were sworn, they will not exclude 
those votes on account of the irregularities and 
There was 
| no attempt to show it, because itis utterly impos- 
| sible to show that they were sworn. 

I desire to notice now another point made 
the report of the minority, and made also by se 
gentleman who has s} woken. It is to the effect 
| that L should have produced these very men them- 
selves who voted fraudulently, and to prove by 
them that they voted fraudulent! y- There are 
two gentlemen among the minority of the com- 
mittee who were upon the same committee last 
year, and who m: ide an elaborate report in the 
| case of Vallandigham and C ampbell ll; and in that 
| report they cited the decision of the Supreme 
Court, that it is not necessary to summon as wit- 
nesses those who cannot be compelled to tesufy 
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It is very clear that nobody can be « compelled to 
criminate himself by te stify ing that he had voted 
fraudulently; and hence, under the dec ision of 
the Supreme Court, it was not necessary to sum- 
mon these parties as witnesses. And these ve ry 
gentlemen who applied that principle to the case 
of Vallandigham, new turn round and ask me 
why I did not produce these persons as witnesses 
instead of proving their crimes by others ? Itwas 
for the simple reason that I could not compel them 
to swear that they had committed a crime which 
would consign them to punishment. That being 
the case, I could not compel them to answer; and 
the highest court of this land has decided that in 
such a case Lam not bound bring such per- 
sons themselves. 

I desire now to notice another point in the re- 
port of the minority of the committee. The gen- 
tlemen desire to know what power the census 
takers have to pass upon the qualification of voters? 
what right they have to judge that this man or 
that man is entitled to vote? and, with an air of 
creat triumph, this argument is urged upon the 
House. The census taker has no such right, but 
he simply states the fact as a part of his duty & 
and it is for the House to pass upon the legality 
of the vote by the facts proved. Itis just pre- 
cisely as if the author of that report had himself 
come before the committee and testified to the 
qualific ations of any man, or had gone before the 
committee and testified to the qualification of any 
voter. ‘The question might be asked, what power 
have you to pass on the rightof those men to vote ? 
He would have no power; but he might know the 
fact, and could state the fact upon oath, and the 
Congress of the United States would decide upon 
the validity of the evidence. The census man ad 
as much right as any living man. It wasaduty 
enjoined upon him by the law under which he 
took the census to return the fact in reference to 
that matter, and he performed the duty under the 
sanction ofanoath. Ithas the still higher sanetion 
that the return gives the abodes of the men by 
streets and numbers, so that if the return be not 
correct the incorrectness can be exposed. 

In the case of Vallandigham and Campbell, the 
committee struck off from Mr. Campbell’s poll 
several votes given by mulattoes who were not 
shown to have voted atall, and in reference to 
whom there is no evidence to show for whom 
they did vote; and the committee said there was 
a strong presumpuon that they voted for Camp- 
bell, beeause he wasa Re »publi ican. And they 
say that the presumption is strengthened by the 
factthat Mr. Campbell did not undertake to rebut 
that tesumony, although he took testimony after- 
wards. 

Mr. VALLAN 
mistaken. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) Ido not think lam 
mistaken. Iam confident | am not. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM.. I know Iam not 
mistaken. 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) I am satisfied lam 
correct; and if the gentleman will take the report 
Major Harris made to the House, he will see that 
it states, in somany words, that the ‘re was no proof 
as to whetherthese mulattoes voted, or with refer- 
ence to whom they voted for, with the exception 
of three or four, and that portion of the commit- 
tee that reported in favor of the gentleman, [Mr. 
V ALLANDIGHAM, | took the ground i in their report, 
and they laid stress upon it, that it was presumed 
that they voted for Campbell, because he was 
a Republican, and that that presumption was 
strengthened because he did not rebut the evi- 
dence when he was taking testimony. 

Now, sir, here in the same town in which this 
testimony is produced, giving the namesand places 


‘DIGHAM. 


The gentleman is 


| of abode of all these fraudulent voters, the sitting 


member might, if he could, have shown that the 
votes were not fraudulent. He did make one or 
two attempts, and did produce one or two men 
to prove that they were not the persons named, 
or that they did not vote, or that they were qual- 
ified, or something of that kind. He produced 
only one or two, and the inference is shot he ex 
hausted himself there, and couid go no further on 
that point. 


Now, os to the Gravois precinct. The sitting 


| member has said that there was no evidence of 
| the frauds in that precinct, except that of Chilton; 
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and he read a portion of Chilton’s evidence; but 
did not read the whole of ii. There is also the 
evidence of Hildebrand in regard to this. It, at 
least, laid the foundation for the evidence which 
was afterwards given by Chilton. He says: 

* Question. Were there many persons who voted there 
that were strangers? 

** Answer. 
that I never saw betore. 

* Question. Were they known to any persons there ? 

“ Answer. 1 don’t think there was anybody acquainted 
with them, except Mr. Gray. 

** Question. Who is Gray? 

‘* Answer. Ed. Gray, county engineer, or something. 

** Question. Did he bring most of those men there: 

“ Answer. Lean’t say; he wasa kind of agent for them 
there 

* Question. Were any of them sworn? 

“ Answer. Not one of them. 

* Question. Was itnot known thatthese men were per 
sons employed on the county road? 


‘*.dnswer. Yes, sir.”? 


the same testimony; and then, 
being examined in regard to the individuals who 
had voted fraudulently, he gave their names, and 
they will be found in this table. And then the 
gentleman challenged me to produce any evidence 
to show that one of the judges urged these men 
to vote, and insisted that they should vote even 
after they refused to be sworn as to their qualifi- 
cations. He said it could not be done. I quote 
further from Mr. Hildebrand on that point: 


Chilton gave 


** Question. What did Height threaten to put you out of 


the room for? 

“ Answer. L asked them if they were citizens, and they 
said they were, and had their papers; Height said they 
could vote; Tsaid they could not, unless they produced 
their papers or swore that they were citizens ; Height then 
jumped up out of his chairand told me L bad nothing to do 
with it, and should go out of the room; L told him I would 
not do it GH TE got ready.”’ 

These were strange persons, and nobody knew 
them. They were not known to the judges, and 
they had no right to vote without being sworn as 
to their qualifications. When they refused to take 
the oath, one of the judges told them that they 
had a right to vote and ought to vote; and when 
a man challenged these votes, this judge jumped 
up in his chair and told him it was none of his 
business, and that he would have to leave the 
room. ‘Phat is the tesumony on this point. 

{Elere the hammer tell. ] 


MISSOURL CONTESTED ELECTION, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. BARRET, 
OF MISSOURT, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 6, 1860. 


The House having under consideration the Missouri con 
tested-election case 


Mr. BARRET said: 


Mr. Sreaken: | had supposed, in the order of 


discussion, | would be allowed the same privilege 
which has, in all cases of contested elections here- 
tofore, been allowed to the sitting member. The 
right to reply to any one claiming the seat has 
never been demied to the sitting member. The 
contestant in this case docs not seem willing to 
allow this, although, by every precedent, and by 
every principle of justice, the sitting member is 
so entitled. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who made the majority report, has, under the 
rule, the right toopen and conclude debate. Surely 
the sitting member should have the conclusion 
upon the argument of contestant. But after the 
right was demied, and much discussion had in re- 
gard to the question, | felt itincumbent upon me 
to waive my rights, and to agree to the proposi- 
tion to allow the contestant the opening and con- 
clusion. I was willing to submit to an injustice 
to prevent the further consumption of the time of 
this House. 

The contestant has made his opening speech of 
an hour, and it was made up of broad and reck- 
less statements, and sweeping assertions, many of 
which he knew were wholly untrac; and he made 
them, sir, with the deliberate intention of deceiving 
and misleading the members of this House. ‘ 

Mr. BINGHAM. I submit that language of 
this sort, which the gentleman is indulging tn, is 
contrary to the rules of this House, and therefore 
out of order. 

Mr. PHELPS. Contrary to what rules? 

Mr. BINGHAM. To the rules of the House 


I think there were one half that voted there 





that preseribe that no member shall indulge in 
personal abusive language. 

Mr. PHELPS. ‘The rule means that no abus- 
ive language shall be used to a member of this 
House. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
order. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Did the gentleman from 
Ohio interrupt the contestant when he said that 
the sitting member had personally participated in 
fraud ? 


I have made the point of 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I did not hear that language 


used, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Why did you not inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman will excuse 
me if | do not enter into debate with him. I make 
the point that the gentleman from Missouri has 
used language out of order. Ifit bea point wrongly 
taken, | can be overruled. I do not desire to 
delay the gentleman’s remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Apna in 
thechair ) The Chair overrulesthe pointof order. 
The rule only applies to members of this House. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand the Speaker to 
make a distinction—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentle- 
man yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. PHELPS. I hope that my colleague will 
not be further interrupted. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I hope these interruptions 
will not be taken out of the time of the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will not. 

Mr. BARRET. Mr. Speaker, in 1858, the con- 
testantin this case became a candidate for Con- 
gress in the first district of Missouri, which I have 
now the honor to represent. Upon a count of 
the votes, it was ascertained that he had been 
beaten some six hundred and seven votes. 
satisfied with the dete: mination of the people, thus 
emphatically pronounced, he secks another the- 


Of course they | 


[June fi. 
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In that report there is not one single citgt;,, 
testimony. The whole book is ignored 
a single page referred to. Itis the first reporteyes 
| brought into this House, in a contested-eloe,,. 
| case, without containing some reference at jn... 
to the testimony. The gentlemen who made it, 


’ andy 


ly 


| the testimony 1s voluminous. If so, it furnic),” 
the very best reason in the world why those w 
are lo pass upon the report should be pefery. 


particularly to the testimony. They say jy ; 
report that itis impracticable to reeite the mu. 
mony upon which the determination of the ec 
mittee is based. ‘Then, how is it to be expect, 
that, in a speech to this House, the testinony 
shall be referred to to prove that this reportis p é 
sustained ? as 
Feeling satisfied in the commencement of th, 
contest that it would be out of the power of mo. 
bers to read this large volume, I took the Pains to 
prepare a synopsis of the testimony of both sidrs 
and on every given point. To facilitate jnyoc:, 
gation, I made for the committee an index for tj. 
book, (which they say, on page 10 of the » port 
is without index or order;) that index was print 
by the committee, and therefore, when the ¢; on 
was made, it was not true that the testimony wos 
without index. Afterwards, when, by mere goo. 
dent, I obtained a copy of contestant’s argynpy: 
printed and circulated privately, I took the pains 
to make an analysis of that also. Whierever j, 
would cite the testimony of witnesses by pagy, | 
| would sct out their statements in full; hoping, 
| this manner, to elicit the attention of the comme. 
tee, and members of Congress generally, to t)y 
facts in the case. Afterwards, in answer to Mr. 


test). 


|| Blair’s telegraphic dispatch, or rather the dispate| 


Dis- || 


ater for his canvass outside of his district, and | 


here he hopes, from party excitement and party 


| pressure, that he may be able to stifle the voice 


and frustrate the will of a people who have hon- 
ored him heretofore. The Hall of the House of 
tepresentatives is made a hustings; and the con- 
testant, a self-constituted candidate, asks that the 
Representatives in Congress from the different 
States shall elect him as the man who shall rep- 
resent the people of the first drstrict of my State. 
As a pretext for this extraordinary movement, for 
this attempt to force himself upon an unwilling 
people, he adds insult to the injury he would in- 
flict by charging upon those people gross fraud, 


violence, corruption, and all manner of disgrace- | 
ful conduct. And, as if to bring the people more | 


deeply into shame and disgrace, and to publish 
the same more wildly and more rapidly, the tel- 
egraph is called into requisition, and data fur- 
nished in the shape of the most extravagant mis- 
statements, for telegraphic dispatches to be sent 
through the country. 

Thus stand the people of my district arraigned 
before this body, with this contestant as their 
aceuser. It is my duty, sir—it is my bounden 
duty, as itis my rizghtand my high privilege—to 
attempt, ina feeble way, to defend those people 


| from these charges made by the contestant for his 


own selfish purposes. A thousand pages of manu- 
factured testimony are brought here as the mere 


| sembiance of evidence, and the formality of a con- 


} test. 
inno manner evidence, may nevertheless serve as 


Itis a huge mass of stuff, which, whilst it is 


amask behind which timid men may hide. There 
is one cause of deep regret to myself, and to every 
lover of that State. It is to see the name of Mis- 
souri connected with such a contest. 

The printed volume of which I speak, of nearly 
one thousand pages, is entitled, ** Missouri Con- 
tested Election.”’ A better name would be * Blair’s 
Lame Excuse,”’ or “* Blair’s Poor Apology,’’ for an 
unexpected defeat. It was not supposed or desired 
that any one would read this large book. On the 


| contrary, it would seem that every means had 


/ its contents. 


been resorted to to prevent an investigation of 
But, voluminous as may be the 


made up of his data, to the New York Herald, 
intended by him to forestall public opinion, | pro- 
posed to save the House any further trouble, and 
to leave the question to a jury, to be composed of 
twelve Republicans, in the city of St. Louis. 
voters for Mr. Blair; and that if they did not de- 
cide unanimously for me, | would resign in fayor 
of contestant. 

1 also proposed to leave the whole question to 
| a gentleman of the highest standing, now a resi- 
dent of New York city, who was a candidate on 
the same ticket with Mr. Blair, for the State § 
ate; a genteman who voted for Mr. Blair, and 
who acted for a long time as the chairman of th 
Republican central committee; one who, asa can- 
| didate, was in every part of the district durug 
the canvass, and was at every precinct in the city 
on the day of the election; agreeing that, if this 
gentleman did not say that I wasas fairly elected 
as any man ever was, | would resign my place 
in Congress. And now, if Judge McLean, Judge 
Curtis, or any other lawyer or judge of fair stand- 
ing in the Republican party, will look over this 
book of testimony, and say that 30 of my vows 


|| are proved to be illegal by anything like decen' 


| 


evidence, and such as would be received in any 
court of justice, I will instantly resign. Thecon- 
testant may select any lawyer of fair standing a 
the St. Louis bar, and belonging to his own party, 

and if he do not upon this testimony decide in 
my favor, I will resign. 

I am willing to leave the whole question to our 
opponent, Hon. Samuel M. Breckinridge, now 
judge of the St. Louis cireuit court. If he do not 
decide that the election was perfectly fair, | will 
/resign. Had I been defeated by one single vol, 
_ there would have been no contest about the seat. 

1 should have concluded that the giving of a ma- 
| jority of one vote against, was rather a poor way 
| of showinga preference forme. But the arraigh- 
| mentand trial ofa great people upon grave charg: a 
preferred against them, seems to be considered 0! 
| very little consequence in this House. A singit 
day is set apart for its hearing, and there appears 
a disposition to press it to a conclusion with rath 
indecent haste. Times have changed exceeding'y. 
No longer ago than the year 1852, in the Pennsy* 
vania contested election between Wright and Ful 
ler, there were only about two hundred and fifty 
pages of printed testimony, and about 53 voles 
difference between them. ‘The committee had the 
case under advisement and discussion near Sis 
| months, and the House had the reports under 


book, I defy any lawyer in this House to find in || consideration and discussion from the 5th o! 
it a single page of evidence to sustain the majority } June until the 2d of July. 
report. 


But here we have a case in which there are over 
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ysand pages of tesumony; the reports alone 
-acing rear one hundred pages, and after be- 

"., discussed for two hours only, a proposition is 
“je that the discussion be continued at night to 
sty benches. And even an appropriation bill, 


-rted by the Committee of Ways and Means, | 


‘ ynsidered by the chairman of that committee, 


¢ far higher importance than the unmaking and | 


naking of a member of Congress. 
“Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman will allow 
‘to say that I did not at all desire to press the 
‘cussion of this case last night. My purpose 
ws to go into the Committee of the Whole on the 
aate of the Union for the purpose of taking up 
an appropriation bill. 
Mr. BARRET. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
» Jam glad to know that I misapprehended 
well si. who so construed his remarks. But I 
will ilustrate the manner in which such cases are 
viewed by those who are to pass upon them. A 
jistinguished gentleman of the Republican party 
the other day was seeking a pair upon this side 
‘the House, and I proposed to pair with him, 
tthinking of my case atthe time. * But,’’ said 
_“ will not your case come up?’’ Then, for the 
frst ime, it occurred to me that I could not vote 
»myown ease. Said I, ** You have not made 
» your mind on that case, I hope, without any 
vestigation ?’? He said, ** You know, Barret, 
that we have to run with the machine; and you 
ww we are compelled by party pressure to do 
creatmany mean things,”’ That was hisremark. 


hie purpose. 
li I | 
| 


But there are other gentlemen, as | 


| a body for one candidate. 


votes. It would seem strange. But there is no 
evidence that such was the fact. Strange, they 
say, that that increase should cast their votes in 
There is no proof that 


| they did. The vote of 1858 was much larger than 


| 16,610. 


that of 1856; but that is no evidence that there 
were not as many voters as votes cast. In 1858, 
the total vote, in the city of St. Louis alone, was 
dy the census, by Mr. Blair’s political 


| census, a certified copy of which will be found on | 


| page 946, you will see that there were in ae, 


ber and August, 1858, in the city of St. Louis 
alone, 24,256 legal voters. Thus showing that 
there were 7,646 legal voters whose votes were 
not recorded at all in August, 1858. How many 
of the 16,610 votes sprang up suddenly? Because 
I received 7,057 votes out of near 25,000 voters, 
contestant received 6,378, and Breckinridge 5,668, 
is it to be presumed that the vote was fraudulent, 
because it was larger than the vote of 1856? 

The question is, were there as many as 16,610 
voters in the city in August, 1858? The census 
proves that there were 24,256, there being 7,646 
who did not vote at all. At a subsequent elec- 
tion—a mere municipal election—in April, 1859, 
just eight months afterwards, there were 17,263 
votes cast in the city alone. 

The next question is, who received the greatest 
number of the 16,610 out of 17,263, or out of the 
24,256 legal voters? Again: how many votes did 
I take away from Blair and Breckinridge, and how 


| could they lose so many votes, and still make up 


| their complement? 


\ voice, “* Who was it?’’and cries of ** Go on!’’] || 


[hat was his remark, and it was a candid confes- 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think the name of the gen- 
tleman ought to be given. 

Mr. PHELPS. I object to that. If anybody 
is agerieved, let him seek relief. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to know whatgen- 

man made that remark. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Only the gentlemen || 


involved can call that the name shall be given. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 
was | just as well as anybody else; and the gen- 
eman ought not to have made the remark unless 
le was willing to give the name. 

Mr. PHELPS. Give no names. 

Mr. BARRET. 
the purpose of running with a machine, distran- 
hise a whole district of one hundred and ninety 


Shall this House, merely for | 


Anybody might say that it | 


thousand peeple, and force upon them a Repre- | 


senlaive whom they not only do not want, but 
whom they have repudiated in the most emphatic 


After these remarks I shall proceed to take up, 

a business way—and [ am afraid I shall be a 
ile tedious—the report of the majority of the 
mmittee. The remarks of the contestant are but 
erepetition of the broad assertionsand unfounded 
satements with which he has caused the majority 
rportto be filled. His speech and that of the 
enteman from Massachusetts furnish no addi- 
tonal light in the investigation. 
roof, which is so glaring in the report, is not 
‘upplied by either of the gentlemen who have ad- 
iressed the House. 

The increase of the aggregate of the vote seems 
give thatcommittee the greatesttrouble. There 
vere 13,865 votes castin 1856, and 19,356 in 1858. 
tor Mr. Reynolds, the national Democratic can- 
idate, there were 2,281 votes; for Blair, 6,035 
voles; and for Mr. Kennett, the American candi- 
‘te, 9,549. They dwell upon the increase of the 
in the whole district, which is 4,776. They 
'y that the increase is too great, because the vote 
‘Blair and Breckinridge did not increase pro- 
rtionately, Why, Mr. Speaker, that was the 
‘ery principle upon which I succeeded. Had their 
‘oles Increased as much as mine, 1 should not 
ave obtained a majority. They stood still, whilst 
W's running. ‘That is the reason why I beat 


Say? 
yh 


m. But it is insinuated that there are not as | 


“OY as 19,356 voters in the district; and upon 
“4s 8 based charges of fraud. 

Propose to show that there were 19,356 voters 
the city and county of St. Louis, by testimony 
irnished by the contestant. The committee say 

would seem strange that there should spring up 
wuddenly in a community an increase of 5,000 


i 


That is the way to look at it. 
To talk about the manner in which an increase 
casts its vote is simply absurd. There is no evi- 
dence that I obtained the vote of the increase. 


| The‘increase may all have gone for Blair and 


Breckinridge. But the committee further com- 


| plain that the increase was not distributed all 


| over the district. 


| well mention here. 


The want of |! 


| lots. 
|and upon proper grounds. 
| charge of the most general nature, to the effect | 





On page 622 of the evidence, 
all the precincts are given; and if you will com- 
pare the vote of 1856 with that of 1858, you will 
find that there was an increase, all through the 
district, (if it can be called an increase,) of my 
vote over that of Reynolds in 1856. My vote was 
larger than his in every precinct in the district. 
Sut there is a significant fact which I might as 
In the canvass of 1858, I led 
my ticket, but Mr. Blair did not lead his. 

Another important fact is, that the sheriff of St. 
Louis, acandidate upon the same ticket with Mr. 
Blair, was beaten by only 18 votes. 

In the majority report it is said that the appli- 
cation of the contestant for an inspection of the 
ballots was resisted by the sitting member, It is 
not true; and there is no evidence of the fact. The 
notice of the intended application was given to 
the sitting member whilst he was engaged in hold- 
ing an exhibition as president of the St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association; and he 
paid no attention whatever to the notice. Con- 
testant knew that he was so engaged; and con- 
testant must have known, when he gave the no- 
tice, that it was impossible for the sittung member 
to be present. The sitting member took no no- 
tice whatever of the application. There was re- 
sistance made to the application by the attorneys 
of the candidate elected to the sheriffalty ; because 
that officer supposed that this application of con- 
testant was merely a ruse to get evidence for the 
Republican candidate for sheriff, who at that time 
proposed to contest the election of his opponent. 
Contestant could not make people believe that he 
was going to contend against a majority of six 
or seven hundred. The sitting member did not 
resist the application for an inspection of the bal- 
3ut resistance was made by the sheriff elect, 
Contestant made a 


The 


that there were many illegal votes cast. 


|| names of the illegal and fraudulent voters were 
| not given; nor their place of voting even. 


The 
people had voted by secret ballot; and because 
of a general charge of illegal voting, no one had 
a right to. expose the ballots of all the voters; 
nor was an inspection of the ballots necessary 
to ascertain the illegal voters, if any. Had con- | 
testant specified the names of certain voters, and 


| charged them with fraud and illegality, he would | 


have had a right to inspect the ballots of the ille- | 
gal voters only, to ascertain for whom they cast | 
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their votes. Under the law of elections in the 
State of Missouri, contestant had this right only. 
But he was afraid to make any specification of 
names, lest the illegal votes thus charged might 
be found, upon inspection of the ballots, to have 
been thrown for him. His invasion of the rights 
of all the voters in the district, in thus exposing 
to the public their secret ballots, was done merely 
to enable him to make out lists of such as he de- 
sired to have considered as illegal voters, and fur- 
nish those lists to his census takers, that the tes- 
timony affecting them might be manufactured 
accordingly. 

But, says the majority report in this case: 

‘The evidence shows that great irregularities existed at 
nearly all the precincts; and just in proportion aa these 
irreguiaritics were frequent and glaring, did the increase 


vote for the sitting member over the vote cast for the can- 
didate of his party two years before show itself.”” 


In what precincts were these irregularities? 
Where is the testimony? Why was it not cited ? 
The contestant has preferred nineteen charges. 
The preceedings of the fourth ward are not at- 
tacked in either. There is not one word of testi- 
mony going to show any irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings of the fourth ward. Yet this majority 
of the committee have thrown out, as illegal, 177 
votes cast for the sitting member. In no other 
ward have they thrown out such a number. And 
yet there is no charge made, or proof offered, of 
any irregularity in the fourth ward. Contestant 
himself has never claimed that there were more 
than 150illegal votes cast inthe fourth ward. Yet 
the gentiemen of the committee who made this 
report have thrown out 177 votes. 

In 1856, Mr. Blair, Mr. Reynolds, and Mr. 
Kennett, were the candidates for Congress in the 
first district of Missouri. Their votes were as 
follows: Blair, 6,035; Reynolds, 2,281; Kennett, 
5,949. The majority of the committee say that 
the relation of parties in 1858 was the same as it 
was in 1856. They insist, throughout their re- 
port, that Mr. Reynolds was, in 1856, the Admin 
istration candidate, and that the fact that the vote 
of the sitting member in 1858 was 4,776 greater 
than that of Mr. Reynolds in 1856, is evidence of 
fraud; that the increased vote is unparalleled, 
and cannot be accounted for, upon any other hy- 
pothesis. Of what Administration was Mr. Rey- 
nolds then the candidate?) Why does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] call him 
the Administration candidate? Mr. Buchanan was 
then a candidate for the Presidency. The party 
which nominated Mr. Blair were particularly fa- 
vorable tothe nomination and election of Mr. Buch- 
anan. Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Blair were both 
considered Buchanan men. Why, then, should 
I be given the vote of Mr. Reynolds (2,281) in 
1856? Why should my increase of 4,776 over his 
vote be set down as evidence of fraud? As early 
as 1852, the contestant and I were candidates for 
the State Legislature. My vote was then, at that 
early day, 5,929; Mr. Blair’s, only 5,689. We 
were both candidates again, in 1854, and again I 
led Mr. Blair. Now, why not give me, to com- 
mence with, my 5,929 votes of 1852? Why not 
give me my vote of 1854? Or, if I am the Admin- 
istration candidate, give me the vote which the 
Buchanan electors received in my district in No- 
vember, 1856, only three months after Mr. Blair’s 
election. The vote in thatdistrict for Mr. Buch- 
anan was then 5,530; the Frémont elector not 
receiving 300 votes in the whole district. 

In 1854 Governor Polk, our present distin- 
cuished Senator, was a candidate for Congress in 
St. Louis, and received only 380 votes. Would 
it not be as reasonable to start me with his as 
with the vote of Mr. Reynolds? 

3ut who received the Buchanan vote in our dis- 
trict in 1856, Mr. Blair or Mr. Reynolds? The 
vote of Reynolds was only 2,280; that of Blair 
was 6,035; Buchanan’s was 5,530. Then Mr. 


| Blair must have received as many as 3,249 Buch- 
| anan votes in 1856, which, deducted from his 


vote, would leave only 2,786. Why did not the 
majority of the committee start Mr. Blair with his 
legitimate vote, to wit: 2,786? Had they done so, 
it would have taxed even their ingenuity in the 
calculation of increases to have been able to account 
for Mr. Blair’s vote of 6,631 in 1858, with the 
Buchanan vote of 5,530 against him. It is in 
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evidence that I reecived many thous ind votes in 
1858 which had been cast for Mr. Blair in 1856; 
but my vote in 1852, even,isall Lask to start with; 
the natural increase will easily account for the 
balance of the vote reecived by me in 1X54. 

We have seen thatthe whole vote drawn out in 
the city of St. Louis in 1858, when there were 75 
candidates in the field, was only 16,610; whilstata 
mere municipal elecuon, in April, 1859, only eight 
months afterwards, there were 17,263 votes cast. 

jutthe majority of the committee have thought 
proper to take the vote for Congress in 1856 as 
the basis of their calculations; and they assert 
that there has been no change in the relation of 
parties. I beg leave to go back to 1856, and to 
how them what were the relations of partics in 
my district at that time, and to show how Mr. 
lair happened then to be the suecessful candidate. 

In 1849, the defeat of Colonel Benton for the 
United States Senate, and his appeal to the peo- 
ple, brought about a division of the Democracy 
into Benton and anti-Benton parties. In 1852, 
Mr. Blair and I, from the Benton wing, were 
elected upon a compromise ticket in St. Louis 
county to the Legislature; and we were again 
elected in 1854. 

In 1855, the Benton and anti-Benton parties 
passed resolutions offered by myself for a union 
of the party, and they determined upon holding 
one convention for the nomination of State officers. 
Upon the 20th April, 1856, the united Democracy 
met in convention at Jefferson City, and nomin- 
ated for Governor Hon. Truston Polk. Mr. Blair, 
knowing that his political existence depended 
upon the divisions of the party, succeeded in draw- 
ing off into a little convention of his own, just 
delegates enough to secure notice, aud in this sep- 
irate convention he succeeded in having Colonel 
Kenton nominated for Governor. Of course this 


would put aside Colonel Benton, and make sure of 


Mr. Blair’s nomination for Congress in the Si. 
Louis district. 

Mr. Blair’s convention passed resolutions con- 
demning slavery agitation as the greatest enemy 
of the peace and prosperity of Missouri; acqui- 
escing in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and opposing 
its restoravion, denouncing abolitionism by 1s 
name, Black Republicanism, &c. These resolu- 


tions were unanimously passed, although Mr. 


Blair was not only a member, but the manager of 


that convention. Before its adjournment, that 
convention, in order toexpress more fully its sen- 
timents, appointed a committee of five to draft an 
address to the yy ople of the State, and set forth 
the principles which actuated the convention. 

In that address, which was published in Mr. 
Blair’s organ a few weeks after the adjournment 
of the convention, may be found the following 
significant language: 

“By the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska law, the 
arbitrary obstruction to central growth has beeu repealed ; 
but this great triumph of the true genius of America is sig 
nalized by a malignant renewal of slavery agitation in the 
sea-coast States, the Northand the South threatening civil 
war on the prairies of Kansas. The convention is, in all 
particulars, and in the sternest sense, devoted to the main 
tenance of Stavery in the States, and to its just extension 
into any and every Territory where it may be peaceably 
catried.”’ 

Appended to this address, as one of the com- 
mittee of five, is the name of Francis P. Blair, jr. 

It is true that Mr. Blair had for some time ex- 
pressed himself in favor of making Kansas a free 
State, and was suspected of being a Free-Soiler. 
The Republican convention at Pittsburg had ap- 
pointed him one of the national central committec; 
and in his letter, declining to serve, he had ex- 


pressed himself strongly in favor of the repeal of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the restoration of 


the Missouri compromise. 

But, whatever may have been his real senti- 
ments, there never was a time that a convention 
could pass resoluuons which did not seem accept- 
able to him, or frame a platform upon which he 
was not willing to run, 


** He wired in and wired out, 
And teit the people still in doubt, 
Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going south or coming back.” 


His speeches in 1855 would lead us to suppose 


that the sentiments of his convention in 1856, ex- 
pressed through the published platform and ad- 
dress, were his real sentaments. 


In one of those | 
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speeches he said thata large proportion of the 
soil of Kansas was adapted to the production of 
hemp and tobacco, which could not be produced with- 
out slave labor. His fear then seemed to be that, 
if Kansas should become aslave State, she would 
become a rival to the State of Missouri in those 
great staples. He also said: 


‘The Kansas-Nebraska bill has been especially perni 
cious to Missouri, for it has poured upon our frontier that 
class of northern men against whom so many exceptions 
have been taken, and who have come under the tacit obli- 
gation to war againstourinstitutions. Contrast the neigh- 
borly and friendly conduct of the people of Lowa with that 
which we may expect from the settlers sent out by the aid 
societies of the East. No man has ever had occasion to 
complain of the abduction of a slave from Missouri by our 
lowa neighbors ; and her Representatives in Congress have 
always sustained the rights of the South in the amplest 
manner. Canwe expect similar good offices from the peo 
ple of Kansas, if ber government is modeled by the emi 
grants from the North? And whom shall we thank for 
sending so many enemies upon Our borders as are already 
there?” 


At another time, when his loyalty to the Dem- 
ocralic party was called in question, he spoke as 
follows: 

* | never yet have uttered a syllable that any gentleman 
could construe to indicate a purpose of tampering witb the 
institution [slavery] in this State. [ am a State-rights 
Democrat, and would repel the machinations of any illegal 
organization having for its object the extinetion of slavery 
in Missouri. The right to hold slaves is a right which be 
longs to the people of Missouri. With these opinions of 
slavery, Ll, as a citizen of Missouri, must be the last to ex- 
cite hostility to the institution in this State.” 

But Mr. Blair’s convention, which thus rebuked 
abolitionism by its name Black Republicanism, 
and which authorized him to publish an address 
expressive of devotion to the maintenance of sla- 
very, and to its peaceable extension into any and 
every Territory, sentdelegates, with Gratz Brawn, 
Esq, editor of the Missouri Democrat, at their 


head, to the Cincinnath convention; and it was | 


claimed by Mr. Blair’s organ and his friends, that 
Colonel Benton had forced the convention to nom- 
inate Mr. Buchanan. After this a convention of 


the friends of Colonel Benton and of Mr. Buch- | 


anan was held in 1856, and after indorsing the 
platform of the Jefferson City convention, Mr. 
Blair was nominated as a candidate for Congress 
in the St. Louis district. His opponents were 
Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Kennett. With the name 
of Colonel Benton on the ticket, who had so many 
friends in St. Louis county, and many of them 


foreign-born, Mr. Blatr had but to charge anti- | 


Bentonism upon Mr. Reynolds, and Know Noth- 
ingism on Mr. Kennett, in order to secure a large 
Benton vote. 

Thus was Mr. Blair nominated for Congress in 
1856, and his name was placed in his organ upon 
the Benton-Democratic ticket—James Buchanan 
for President; John C. Breckinridge for Vice 
President; Francis P. Blair, jr., for Congress. 
On the Saturday morning previous to the election, 
some wag, who knew that Mr. Blair’s position 
was suspected, changed the form of the Missouri 
Democrat, by placing over the name of Mr. Blair, 
** Black Republican ticket.’’ This was considered 
a great insult, and sufficient cause for issuing an 
extra of that paper, in which the following ap- 
peared in large type: 

‘ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD.—-4 dastardly fraud. 
—Saturday, August 3, 1856.—In this morning’s issue of the 
Democrat, some infamous scoundrel inserted at the head 
of the State ticket the line * Black Republican.’ ‘This act 
has been the work of our political foes, accomplished by 
bribery ; and all parties concerned will be publicly exposed 
as soon as the facts are elicited. 

“The reward will be paid by calling at this office.” 

Mr Blair, the State-rights Democrat, the owner 
of a large number of slaves, running upon a pro- 
slavery platform, upon a Benton-Buchanan Dem- 
ocratic ticket, was elected by 486 majority over 
Mr. Kennett. He and his organ claimed it after 
allasa Black Republican victory, and it was hailed 
as such by the papers in the North. 
tion the gentleman lionized throughout the North 
as the great champion of freedom from a slave 
State. 
no understanding for anything like slavery. 

* Men change with fortune, manners change with climes; 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.”’ 

At this time there was an old Benton Demo- 

crat who seemed to have some doubts of this Ben- 


| ton-Buchanan candidate, and he took the pains 


to speak with him upon the subject. He says, 


|| tion in 1856; and the people did wonder and mar- 


| banner he had been elected, did cause the peo 
| to marvel and wonder to themselves. 


After elec- | 


After election he had no eyes, no ears, | 


[ June 6, 


Seianocavaneeiaoccecemnaenancandaeenpiene ae eerie 1960 1 
Ho. or Reps 

_ . . oe ». ri ( 
in a letter to me, which I have in my Pocket. the: 
Mr. Blair seemed hurt that there should exc, .. is earl 
suspicion of his loyalty; that Mr. Blair lon). ‘movem 
with the impression that he would, if elect, d oe > dect 
port Mr. Buchanan’s administration wit} all 1. publi 
power; that the satisfactory answers which he... | from ¢ 
ceived from this candidate induced him to eas; | 
vote for him in 1856. ee tsaw with 

sut let me remark here, Mr. Speaker, that, a a 

old Benton Democrat did not vote for Mr. py... wf them 
in 1858; and I here state that, to my knowle.., very agitat 
there were thousands of others who » a as y. ‘The 


vote for him in 1858 for the same reason T 4 = 
Mr. Speaker, wasa glorious victory ofa Buchan h Many frien 
Democrat over what the majority of the eo, polition | 


im 


tee choose to call an .ddministration Demoerat [ could ; 
We know not which most to admire, the 5 7 aes 


liancy of the victory or the adroitness of the w.. ble thi 


hible 


neuver. The Missouri Democrat scems to ho, person 
been more deeply impressed with the forn, c —— 

I beg leave to read the following article fey od 
that paper, which, in its complimentary gt sen Tk 
characterizes the paper at once as the gentleman's ve never 
own organ: - ee 

“Francis P. Biatr, 3x.—This gentleman. Hon. F, p hs 


Blair, jr., is elected to the next Congress by a ma ninto th 
which, in itself, transcends all newspaper complinents in out of 
He goes there to represeat the working men of this op t sed to th 
western metropolis. He is not a dilletanti legislator. 4, 
is the embodiment of this great and growing city in 4 
aspects, commercial, political, social, economical. [n anoth 
otherwise. He gues there, too, We must say, borne uno {, 1857, h 
victory the like of which never carried any other ves a I wish ve 
the Congress of the United States.” at 


ie and el 

His majority was 486; mine, 607. cont OF 
** His reputation, won in the hall of the House of R A. ne Pi 
sentatives of the State of Missouri, is that of the Rand = Hat 
ofthe West. His triumph is unexampled inthe histo A oi 
the country. His influence with meu of all parties, (j ti es 
the North and from the South, from the East and from ae a 
West, will give him a sway trom which we EXpect great ee ad 
’ Sa ; 5 saw it mad 
things for Missouri. His talents, his courage, his so n Cit 
qualities, his generous temperament, his industrious 2 a. bt 
will make him, we dare predict, the man of the next Coy anneal rf 
gress. That we should congratulate our citizens upon |iis 4 aoe 
election is natural. And yet we venture to say, thats) is it ha 
he come up before them again two years hence, his hold ane ‘ie 
upon their affections and judgment will have increased san tek 

largely that they will wouder and marvel to themselves hiow Se alin 
he could have met with the opposition he has received in tw eanael 


present canvass. He will make the star Representative o! 


the West; and St. Louis will be proud to boast that she tia hus de 


the most emphatic voice in the councils of the nation ted, this 
of any city in the Union.”’ from a 
This embodiment of the great and growing city of rweeni 

St. Louis, this man of the Thirty- Fifth Congress, the | vigoro 
star Representative, the Randolph of the West, di Sinte. Hi 
come before the people two years after the el ‘ination 


| arroga 


| vel tothemselves. His presentation of himself as When fir 
the Republican candidate, advocating emancipa- sof wh 
tion in Missouri; making war upon the institu- those 9 
tions of his State; making war upon the policy of oe Wel 
Colonel Benton’s whole life, and vilifying with ere the 
the most malignant abuse the party under whos . a 


A num! Had sue 


of causes led to young Randolph’s defeat in 150s of the 
| Among them his variance with Colonel! Benton avepres 
may be named. Colonel Benton had always o)- vith Bent 
| posed the agitation of the subject of slavery in th \ tower 
State or nation. His doctrine was, non-interren- ieman 
lion, no agitation, security to property, tranquillily his ind 
to the people. Mr. Blair knew well Colonel ben- lemned 
| ton’s sentiments. He had commended him at 0! ASSB. | 
time for his opposition to the Missouri restric: se 
tion, and also the Kansas restriction; and he eha!- ae I 
lenged any one to show anything in Benton s . and ch 
whole life inconsistent with a’stern, resolute, 0! ™ frie aa 
unwavering opposition to slavery agitation. Mr. oe | 
Blair had heard Colonel Benton say that he hs sey 


caused to be inserted into the constitution of Mis 
souri the clause concerning emancipation, to pr 
vent agitation of the subject. He had heard hun 
say: 

“ Property is timid, and slave property above all. Iris 
not right to disturb the quietude of the owner; to bars 


who had s 
but, up 

Grace, M 

Wade, on 
testify 


him with groundless apprehensions. It is a private Wi0's nton ve 
| to disturb a single individual, by making him believe iy Ger 

property is insecure. lt becomes a public evil to disturd 4 who 

whole community.”’ Barret in 


But soon after his election, in 1856, Mr. Blair 
and his friends inaugurated in the State an ema 
cipation movement, and commenced open Hos 
ities against the life-long policy ot him to 


D 
but they 
Wish to ea 


ir mad 


. a ie ok » Spoke 
he owed his election in 1856. ‘This was (i k of th 
of bitter complaint on the part of Colonel Benton eXpressioy 
(“Sham 

New | 
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ily as February 23, 1857, a denounced all 


yement, and the parties 

jeceived and betrayed him 

> pu lished letters 
i from only two: 
WasntinctTon, February 23, 1857. 

w with amazement the abolition move in our Assem 
ad wrote immediate ly to Price, Lusk, and others at 
i City, to condemn ‘and repudiate it. They ought to 
¢ themselves loose from me before they began a new 

witation in the State, contrary to my established 

(hey ought to have made known their intentions 
the election, that I might not have been DECEIVED 
n 
ony friends told me that these persons would turn out 
tiou in the State as soon as the election was over ; 

i id not believe in such a thing. To add a State 

y agitation to the national agitation, at the very mo 


| have three 
$s upon the subject, but will 


ru 


engaged in it, as 


+when We Were Opposing the national agitation, was an | 


jible thing. 

persons ¢ alling themselves my friends to attack the 

policy of my life, u vhich was to keep slavery agitation 

the State, and get my support in the canvas s by keep 

ignorantot what they intended todo, isthe GREATEST 
ce [have ever experienced. ‘hose who have doue 
-» never communicated ONE WORD to ine in justifica 

r explanation ot their conduct, tor it is something 

ean neither explain nor justify. They know that it 
| who introduced the clause against legislative emanci 
n into the constitution in order to keep the slavery agi 
yn out of the State, and that my whoie life has been 
sed to the agitation of the subject. 

THOMAS II. BENTON. 


in another letter to a friend, dated February 
1857, he writes, as follows: 

| wish you to get the St. Louis Democrat—change its 
and character—for no useful paper can now ever be 
out of it. 
The paper is given up to the slavery @ubject, agitat 


I will be in St. Louis in April, and assist | 


State emancipation against my established and known | 


y. Having got the clause against legislative emanci 


non purpose to prevent politic ians from agitating the 


stion and disturbing the country with it, 

at Jefferson, condemning the movement as soon as 
wit made, and wish you would republish, from my 
erson Cily speech of 1849, the passage in which I took 





{it to myse eli for that cis e in the constitution, and 
ited agitation. They ought to have told me betore 
election whet they intended to do; if they had, I 


lnot have supported the ticket. ‘They had no right to 

»me, by concealing that fact, a supporter of an eman 

tion ticket, (the same in the effect as abolition,) against 

known policy of my life, and it will produce a com 
separation between us.’? 
Thus detected, exposed, denounced, and repu- 

d, this ingrate, from a spirit of desperation, 

rom a superabundance of self-conceit and 
rweening confidence, plunged into an open 
| vigorous warfare upon the institutions of his 
te. His speech, upon the acce ptance of the 
ination in 1858, is a specimen of the boldness 
arrogance with which he set up for himself: 

When first the free-labor movement commenced in St. 
s,of which he was an humble advocate, it was sneered 
those who considered themselves secure. And now 
parties tremble, net only for the city, but for the 

$ Well may they tremble, for he could assure them 
ere the earth should make two more revelutions 
{the sun, the free Democracy would trample them 

r their heels.’ 

Had such aspeech been made in 1856, the Ran- 
Lof the Wesi would never have become the 
Representative of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, 

Wiih Benton on the ticket in 1856, (and his name 
sa tower of strength in St. Louiscounty,) this 
leman was elected. Without his name, with- 
his indorsement, and publicly denounced and 
lemned by him, this gentleman was defeated 
l858. Besides, during the canvass of 1858, 
ere were published a series of letters charging 
rancis P, Blair, sr. and jr., with libeling the 
and character of Colonel Benton. Those doc- 
ients Were not very well calculated to propitiat 
frie Kus of that deceased statesman. sees 
ichcireumstances, could Mr. Blairhaveex xpected 
et the votes of the thousands of Benton men 

\ 0 had supported him in 1856? 

jiatvupon this oo there is positive proof. 

iy » McDonald, Conway, Reilly, Fox, and 

Vade, on pages 805, 806, 829, 884, 85, 937, 902, 

testify that many of the old friends of Colonel 
Nton voted against Mr. Blair in 1858; 
y Germans, an! nearly all the Irish popula- 
i, who had voted for Blair in 1856, voted for 
barret in 1858. a 
it there is another circumstance to which I 
“i to call attention. Early in the canvass Mr. 
made a speech, in which he, in some man- 
Spoke of applying the hangman’s knot to the 
x of the President of the United States. This 
ression was responded to by hisses, and cries 
“Shame !?? « Shame, Mr. Blair.”? 
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{ wrote to | 


| cinctof the ninth ward. 


YDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Missouri Conte sted EL lection—. Mr. Barret. 


In 1856, ona Bu chanan ti t, Mr. Blair was 
elected by 481 majority; in 1858, he was beaten by 
607 majority. ‘This is the difference between 


hanging to Mr. 

anan hanged. 
But there 

have the 


Buchanan and having Mr. Buch- 
is one ques tion which I woul 
majority of the committee to explain 
The re ware thousands of the Benton and 
anan men, who had voted for Mr. Blair in 56. 
who would not vote for him tn 1858. Now, how 
does it happen that, after losing thus three or 
thousand votes, his vote in 1858 is several hun 
dred larger than it was in 1856? 

Much complaint is made by contestant, and by 
the majority of the committee, against Philip W. 
MeDonald, one of the judges at the eastern pri 
It is said that he ove 
the other judges, and permitted persons to vot 
who were not entitled; that he was partial, &e 
In th® first place, there were three judges at this 
precinct, and two of them are p rroved to bé mem- 
bers of the Re pub lican party. One of them, Mr. 
Armstrong, was a little deaf; the other, Mr. Horn, 
a gentleman of fine character 
hardly allow one single judge 
rule him and his associate. 

It is im} possible, in the time 
up the whole m: jority report 


rawed 


and standing, would 
lo overawe and over- 


allowed me, to tak 
, and discuss it in 


detail. But I here declare that it is like ‘the speech 
of the gentleman who has just preceded me: it is 
made up of assertions whicn are nov wrue,a a In 


ho manner sustain’ d bythe evidence. Notasing! 
page of the testimony is cited. We are 
to the book generally. Iean butdenyt 
ing charges, and refer also to the 


referred 
ielr sweep- 
book; and here 


l may be allowed to state that much of the difii- 
culty of investigation might have been removed, 
| and the House might have obtained some little 


| the land in 1840, of ‘* two doll 


that | 


knowledge of this case, if the majority of the ecom- 
mittee had done what was obviously their duty. 
Early in the 

Sepeeeeemoneniaony. Those exception 
argued at length, but no decision ws riven. 
Had there been a decision, and all the testimony 
ruled out which was grossly incompetent, the case 
would have been disencumbered of a large mass 
of stuff, and this House could have comprehended 
the whole case without wading through a thousand 
pages of impertinent and incompetent testimony. 
‘The majority re port : says that strangers openly 
proclaimed that they y hie id come to make every 
[rishman vote for a. tand Hackney. There is 
no evidence of that fact. ‘There is one witness 
who said that heintended to influenceall the Irish 
voters at Carondelet, so far as he 

for Hackney and Barret. But t! 


proceedings of this case, I filed ex- 
;were 


is ever 





could, to vo 


lls Man was no 
stranger. But, says the majority report, Flack- 
ney was on the ticket with Barret. It Is in evi- 


dence that he was on all the tickets. Oneof Mr. 
Blair’s witnesses testifies that Hackney was on 
the American ticket and also on the Democratic 
ticket; that on the Democratic ticket there were 
two candidates for county judge—Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Hackney. And although Mr. Hackney 
was not the nominee of the Democratic party, but 
an independent candidate, every word which a 
witness may have uttered in regard to him has 
been made applicable to myself. 

Butit 1s thought satisfactory evidence of bribe- 
ry and fraud, that on the day of the election, in 
a crowd of lrishmen at Carondelet, some one was 
heard tocry out $1 25aday for Hackney.’’ Ther 
is no evidence that these men ever voted, or for 
whom they voted; and | am in no way connected 
with them. Would the majority of the committee 
say that the cry so frequently heard throt 

ars a day an P roast 
beef,”? would have invalidated General Harrison’s 
election ? 

On page 4 of the majority report, they say: 

* Liquor was freely used, and booths 
itous distribution were kept 
vicinity of the polls.’’ 





} t 
enout 


for its sale or 
in violation 


gratu 
of law in the 


It is in evidence that one single man had on his 


own premises, at the distance of a square from 


the western precinct of the ninth ward, one half 


gallon of brandy with which he treated his friends. 
And thisisall the testimony in regard to ** booths;”’ 
and this was in violation of no law. 

They also say, ‘‘ voters were interfered with 
when in the act of voting.’? Who was interfered 
with, and at what precinct?) By whom was the 


GLOBE. 


ij ret 14. 
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interfi “s nee, &e.? You may W ade through this 
large book, and you will fi ind but one single in- 
stance which could possibly furnish any grounds 
for this charge. Itis this: an old Irish beggar 
applied to Mr. Blow, at Carondelet, for a ticket. 
Mr. Blow gave him a Blair ticket. He was about 
voting when several interfered, and carried the old 
man to a grocery, and finally induced him to vote 


their own way. Mr. Blair says they forcibly took 
him. ‘This same occurrence Is prove d by oie or 
five witnesses. One or two of Mr. Blair’s wit- 
nesses and four or five of Mr. Barret’s say that 
no foree was used in the ease. But throw the 
vote of this old man out, and give it to contestant, 
if you pl We are willing that votes shall be 
thrown out where there is evena doubt about 
their legality. Suppose it be true that this old 
man was interfered with: does that prove that 
voters were interfered with generally ? 

But, Mr. Speaker, according to the poll-books 


returned from certain precincts, it appears that 
the aflidavits and certificates are informal. Thus, 
for instance, in the fifth ward, it appears that one 
of the judges failed to sign the oath; although I 
have presented to the committee an aflidavitfrom 
the justice of the peace who swore them, saying 
that they were all sworn. The presumption of 
law is, that they were all sworn. If in fact they 
were notsworn, itwasincumbent upon contestant 
to furnish the proof. 

At the Harlem House the names of the judges 
are not signed to the oath, though itis in evidence 
that two of the judges wrote their names in the 
body of it. (In this cage, too, is an aflidavit of 
» judges, to the effect that all the 
ified.) At George Sappington’s 
name of the 


one ot the 


were au 


judges 


, the 


person who swore the judges is not 

appended. (I have an affidavit to show that those 
judges were sworn.) At Gravois, it does notap- 
pear before whom the judges were sworn. In the 
ixth ward, east precinct, exception is taken to the 


fact that one of the jude ; swore himsclf and the 
two, when by the statutes of Missouri it is 
strictly correct. ‘The majority of the committee 
throw out the Gravois, the Harlem House, and 
the George Sappington precincts, and thus dis- 
franchise three hundred and twenty-three people 
of those districts. 

And this majority of the committee, as a reason 
for not throwing out the whole vote at the eastern 
precinct of the fifth ward, say that there was no 
cation of contestant in regard to the fifth ward 

in the notice of contest. Such is not true. Look 
at the nineteenth charge in contestant’s notice, 
(p. 792,) and you will find that contestant does 
make objection to the ow dings at the fifth 
ward. IL speak of it merely to show the inaccu- 
racy of this majority report. One woul - 
from reading it, that it had been made by contest- 
ant himself, or some one who knew ee about 
the testimony. Says that majority report, (p. 9:) 
‘Yet, had it been made to appear that ev 
had been regular and tair at those polls, could tire conuunit 
tee have brousht themselves to believe, from evidence in 
| the case, that the returns had expressed the wish of the 
these points, untainted by fraud, they would have 
d to have given the sitting member the ben 
efit of such presumption in the absence of a compliance 
with the law, or the benefit of the principle that the agts of 
facto are valid as regards the public,’ &c 

ban the 

Harlet 
T 


en § if ‘ 


1] 
TULL 


suppose, 


‘rvthing else 


le at 
people at 


been constraine 


ollicers dé 


re anything unfair or irregular at the 
ioe se or at the George Sappington pre- 
what was it? You cannot find one 
rd in re cael to « cher in this whole book, ex- 
cept the | Did notthe returns from the 
Sappingte mand the Harlem precinet express the 
wish of the peoy . »? Where isthe evidence to the 
contrary? IL defy the genldeman who made this 
majority ana to point out singie word of 
testimony in regard to the voting at Harlem and 
Sappington. If, for informality 1 ; the affidavits, 
= whole of those polls are to be thrown out, 
et the vot 5 AMedaena24) for Blair and 12 for 
me—be fone out; because, at this precinct, 
the clerks hav failed to sign the oath. 
262.) Let, aiso, the polls in the western prec 
of the second ward be thrown out, 
names of the clerks are 
affidavit, nor dues it 
were sworn: 
testant and 
were not 


v 


it} leg 
IOl-DOOKS, 


Ore 


(See p. 
inet 
because the 
body of the 
whom they 


} 
iess as con- 
} 


not in the 
appear before 
and | may say, if as care 
his majority committee, the clerks 
sworn. Here Bl ived 55and PBar- 
As to the Gravois precinct, we will notice 


ir rece 
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the evidence generally, and see whether it sustains 
the charge of fraud and violence. We will sce 
whether the returns express the will of the people; 


Missouri Contested Election—Mr. Barret. 


whether they are tainted by fraud and fraudulent 


votes. 
The centestant, and those who made the ma- 


jority re port, hai pupon the large increase of the 


vote at this precinct, 
increase, they compare the vote of 1858 with that 
of 1856. 
not hold good, because in 1856 the places of voting 
were different from what they were in 1858. Sull 
we can easily account for the increase, and, at the 
same time, show affirmatively that there was no 
fraud. ‘The Gravois precinct is in what was then 


In the very outset the comparison does | 


In order to exaggerate this | 


the southern district of the county, in which there | 


was great excitement as to the election, confined 
to that district, of a county judge. The precinct 
just outside of the city limits. There are many 
vrsons residing near the Gravois mines who do 
uusiness in the city, and who have heretofore 
voted in the city. According to the testimony of 
Mr. Hunt, (p. 815,) those persons voted in the 
district in order to have a voice in the election of 
judge. 

In 1856 there were 54 votes cast at a point over 
a mile distant from the place at which the voting 
took place in 1858. Reynolds received 4 votes, 
Blair 4, and Kennett 48. In 1[8a8 Blair received 
7, Breckenridge 24,and Barret 163. According to 
the returns (see poll-books, p. 392) Breckinridge 
fell behind Kenne } votes. It is very certain 
Blair did not receive them. Blair received, how- 
ever, 3 more than he did in 1856. That Mr. Blair 
was losing ground at Gravois is proved by the 
fact that in 1852 he received there 32 votes, whilst 
in 1856 he received only four. How does he ac- 
count for this? 

But as to the increase: John Chilton, witness 
for contestant, ( p. 733,) says, in answer to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Blair, thatthe mines had been opened 
anew,and more hands were employed there than 

ver before. Flesch and Brannon, both witnesses 
for Blair, say (pp. 523, 525) that they are old resi- 
dents of that precinct, and never voted there be- 
fore. Butitis not for the sitting member to account 
for his vote. [tis incumbent on the contestant 
to prove it illegal. 

Contestant Says that one of the judges and one 
of the clerks at this precinct were cenvicted of a 
conspiracy to cheatin 1849. The record shows 
a verdict against them for this misdemeanor; but 
it appears that a mouon for anew trial was made, 
the result of which is not contained in the record. 
But does the fact that they were found guilty of 
a conspiracy to cheat in 1849 prove that they 
cheated at this election in 1858? Contestant says 
that this judge could neither read nor write. 
‘There is evidence that he could not write, nor 


+ 
. ~ 


read writing; but none that he could not read 
printing but suppose he could neither read nor 
write: 18 this evidence of fraud ? 


Contestant, in support of his charges, further 
says that when nine persons offering to vote were 
challenged, one of the judges threatened to put the 
challenger out of the house, and endeavored to in- 
duce the parties thus shown to be illegal voters to put 
in their ballots. To prove this, he refers to the tes- 
umony of Hildebrand, (p. 756.) This witness 
says that he challenged nine men who came to the 
polls to vote. They were not sworn, because they 
would not swear; that he asked them if they were 
cruzens, and they said they were, and had their 
papers. Haight said they could vote; he (wit- 
ness) said they could not, unless they produced 
their papers, or swore that they were citizens; 
Height then jumped up out of his chair and told 
hun (witness) that he had nothing to do with it, 
and he should ge out of the room; witness told 


him he would not do it until he got ready. 


** Question, (by Blair to this witness.) Were persons de 
terred from challenging votes by threats made by the judges? 
** Answer. No, sir; I don’t think they were.”’ 


This is all the testimony of contestant as to 
this difficulty with the judges. 

Let us now see the testimony on the other side. 

R. W. Hunt (p. 813) says; 

* There were eight or nine Irishmen, strangers to the 
judges, who came upto vote. Mr. Haight, one of the judges, 
nud a very competent man, asked them if they were citi 
seus of the United States; the foremost of them said they 
were; he then asked the other two judges if they knew 
them; they said no; they were then required to show their 


} 


| would not swear, to put in their ballots. 


papers or swear, which they weuld not do; Haight called 


the attention of witness to it, and witness told him that | 
was the law; then it was thu Hildebrand made objections, | 


and said they had as much right to vote as any one, and hit 


his hand on the table ; Haight told Hildebrand he would put || 


him outif be went on that way.”’ 


This testimony was elicited from Hunt by Mr. | 


Blair on cross-examination. 
Jut contestant has said that Haightendeavored 
to induce these nine men challenged, and who 


is not one particle of proof to support such a 
statement, and Mr. Blair must have known that 
there was none. Contestant further states, in 
proof of his charges, that one half of the voters 
were strangers, not known to the judges—non- 
residents not known to any one except to Gray, 
who brought them there in wagons, from the 
county roads where they were employed as labor- 
ers, for the purpose of obtaining their votes, and 
that Gray made out their tickets. , 
Hildebrand says that one half of the men who 
voted there were strangers to him. He thought 
at first that they came from the poor-house, but 
he understood they came from the county road. It 
was so reported there. Flesch (p. 523) says there 
were ten or twelve persons brought there in wag- 
ons; they came from the county farm, as he thought, 
from back of the coal mines. 
731) that he saw one or two voting who were 
strangers to him. On page 732 he says the greater 
part of the strangers see med to him to be work- 
ing in the coal mines. There were some seemed 
to be working on the road, too. Robert W. Hunt 
says he is wellacquainted at the Gravois precinct. 
He was at the polls on the day of election, from 
eight o’clock,a.m., until they closed and counted 
votes. He knows of two, but says there might 
have been six, who voted from the county farm, 
and that they voted the American ticket. He is 
well acquainted in the Gravois diggings, and saw 
most everybody who voted there thatday. Wit- 
ness says he did not see any illegal voters; and, 
from his knowledge of the voters, acquired whilst 


he acted for many years a judge of the elections, | 


he thinks he would have known whether there 
was any illegal voting. ‘There were 80 or 90 votes 
polled at Gravois in 1856, but witness has known 
of 120 in times of excitement. The other day 
they polled, in election of probate judge, only 25 
yotes, 

But, says the contestant, the ballots were never 
counted or opened by the judges, but a return 
made differing from the actual number of ballots 
inthe box. And he refers to the testimony of 
Long, (pp. 914, 915.) 

John {* Long says that the ballots had the ap- 
pearance, When the boxes were opened, of having 
never been disturbed from the time the ballots 
were cast; but upon a count, and comparing them 
with the judges’ return, he thinks they had been 
counted. The discrepancy was one or two votes 
for each candidate. 

Let us see what this discrepancy is by an ex- 
amination of the record. 

By poll-books, whole vote returned by judges 
is 185; ef which they give Barret 153, Breckin- 
ridge 24, Blair 7; making 184. 
». $92.) 

By reference to the abstract of ballots, (p. 94,) 
it will be found that 154 ballots were cast for 
Barret, and only 23 for Breckinridge. 

The discrepancy then proved is against the 
party to whom the judges are said to be fraudu- 
lently partial; and it makes Barret’s majority at 
this precinct 147, instead of 146. 

Contestant also says that the inmates of the 


| county farm voted at this precinct, and were made 


to vote for Barret; that the judges, predetermined 
to cheat and defraud, refused to take an oath; and 
for evidence we are referred to the poll-book, (p. 


| 389.) 


If the inmates of the county farm voted, they 
had a perfect right to do so; being a pauper by 
reason of old age or misfortune does not disfran- 
chise. Besides, those inmates are under no re- 
straint; they can leave when they choose, and 
cannot be received unless they have been one 
year in the county. (See testmony of Thorn- 
burg, p. 749.) ' 

But Hunt says (p. 811) that there may have 
been as many as six who came from the county 


farm to vote at this precinct; that they voted the | 


There | 


Chilton says (p. | 


(See poll-books, | 


| to Mr. Barret, and says Bob, ¢ Dick, give me tive dollars 
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American ticket; that Campbell Link, the oe... 
intendent of the farm, was there. ele a 
for Breckinridge. 

By an inspection ef the poll-books, it ayy, 
that the judges and clerks were sworn i. PPears 
the judges, which is in strict accordance with he 

with th 


, elections ery 


law of Missouri. (See Statutes of Missour; 185" 
-_ , vu 

p- 700.) ’ 
The gentleman from Massachusetts on the Cor 


mittee of Elections [Mr. Dawes] seems to 
at the ideaof there being any of the business... 
of St. Louis living out near a coal diggings 
of the handsomest building sites around hs cs 
are to be found near these mines. The at if 
cent residence of the contestant is in sight of this 
precinct. oy 
The contestant has said that there Wasa layjs| 
use of money at this precinet. This is all tj; 
timony in regard to it; as he does not choose 
give it to the House I will: a 


* Thomas Tallis, (witness for Blair,) p. 614: 

* Twas at the polls at Gravois precine 
election. I saw Barret there. 

** Question. Did you see him give any money 

** nswer. I did. 5 

** Question. State the circumstances. 

** answer. I saw Mr. Barret give Bob Lindford, or Rober 
Lindtord, five dollars. anne 

** Question. What did he give him money for: 
know? : 

“Answer. | asked Lindford ; says I, who did you yor 
for, Bob? He says: ¢ I voted for our ticket—PFrauk Blair's 
ticket—and they were going to eat me up;’ those were + 
very words he said; ‘because L was going to yor tha 
ticket.’ I thought it very strange, when he said he jy. 
voted the Prgpk Blair ticket, that he could go to you 
luding to Mr. Barret) and say, * Mr. Barret, give ine fy 
dollars,’ and you pull it out of your pocket and give jr 
him. ‘They were standing in the bar-room; they went» 


SS 
S 


Ome 


§- 
‘ 
‘ 


0 


ton the day of 


to any one? 


} 
ao y u 


and Mr. Barret put his hand in his pocket and gave hima 
five dollar gold piece. 
* By Mr. Barret: 

** Question. Did you not Know that lie wanted to borrow 
the money? 

“ Answer. No, sir; I know he just came up and said: 
* Dick, let me have five dollars.’ 

** Robert Hunt is called by Mr. Barret, (p. §12,) and an- 


| sWers. 


** Question. Do you know Robert Lindford ? 

** Answer. I never saw him to know him before the day 
of election. He is nota miner; he never worked for m 

** Question. Were you present when he said that he voted 
for Mr. Blair? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; he told me so, and I heard he told 
Mr. Barret so. 

** Question. Do you know of his applying to Mr. Barret 
after that to borrow five dollars ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

* Question. What did Mr. Barret say? 

“ Answer. He told him he had nota cent. He bothered 
Mr. Barret a great deal; he was slightly inebriated at th 
time, and Mr. Barret tried to get rid of bim. He annoyed 
Mr. Barret so that Mr. Barret came to me and asked met 
lend him five dollars, which I did; [ gave hima five dollar 
gold piece, and | think Mr. Barret handed itto him, James 
Linford. 

** Question. At what time of the day did Mr. Barret ar 
rive at the Gravois polls ? 

“ Answer. I think it was between eleven and tweive 
o'clock. 

“ Question. About how many votes had been polled whea 
Mr. Barret arrived ? 

“ Answer. About one hundred.’’ 


Examine the poll-book of Gravois, at page 390, 
and it will be seen that Robert Linford voted N 
11; so that he had cast his vote against Mr. Bar- 


| ret some time before Mr. Barret arrived at Gra- 


'| vios on the day of the election. 


Mr. Linford is a citizen ef the county. Why 


| did not the contestant bring him up as a witness 


to prove that I had bribed him to vote against 
me °* ; 
The charge of alavish use of money at Gra 
is like the rest of contestant’s charges and state- 
ments, and like the majority report, which has 


yois 


| embodied just such charges and assertions as Co 
| testant desired to have palmed off on this House 
| as true. 


Whilst I am on this charge of a lavish use ° 
money at Gravois, [| am reminded of ano‘! 
matter to which contestant has referred; and for 
fear | may forget it, I will take it up now. *"" 
Wall is introduced as a witness, (see P- am) 
and he tells what a man named John MecDonaie 
told him. On the daf after the election, he says 
that John came to him, and said they had prot 
ised him rnoney, and would not pay ham; (ies 
John showed him an order in penciling, re he 
date, for no sum, signed J. R. Barret; ane © 
wanted to know where he could get the 10" 
Jer it. ee 


y 


He did not say from whom he got 
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67H ConG.... 1st 


p 741.) The order was: ** Give the bearer some 
ows heisa horse towork.’’ Itis inevidence, 
cho part of the contestant, that this man, John 


| 


\{cDonald, wasacommon thief. Then, shall his | 


wridencey when he himself would not be believed 
oy oath, were he upon the stand, and subject toa 
soss-examination? These statements are given 
»egecond-hand by Tom Wall, who had appointed 
vhs common thief a deputy to watch a livery 
cavle, and who had, with another friend of con- 
wstant, gone upon John McDonald’s bond, to 


nh 


might make favor enough with him to get him to 
give important testumony 1n this case. ; 

But lam asked by contestant why I did not re- 
hut this testimony of Tom Wall? why I did not 
ask Tom Wall if he knew the handwriting in the 
order? May I notask why the contestant did not 
tempt to prove the handwriting of the order? An 


der with my name signed, in penciling, without | 


date, not furnished, in the hands of a notorious 
chief, who did noteven say from whom he received 
_ could surely be no testimony. 


»ments, made to a third person, be taken as | 


ep him out of the work-house. It was shrewdly | 
eogpected at the time that contestant’s friends had | 
John arrested, that by going on his bond, they | 


Then, am 1 | 


alled upon to dignify the testimony of a notorious | 


hief, given at second-hand, by calling in decent 
men to rebut it? 
such a contest, but unworthy of the notice of any 
zentieman. 


Had I been in the place of contest- | 
ut, I should have been ashamed ever to have re- 


Such testimony is worthy of | 


frred to the testimony of a common thief, given | 


through a third party, bis own bondsman. 


Now that I have condescended to notice, even | 


notice, the statements of a thief, made through his 
viend and bondsman, [ am reminded of the fact 


that the main witness in regard to the judge so | 
wach complained of at the eastern precinct of the | 


ninth ward, was Hiram Ogden. Hiram has been 
fyund guilty of embezzlement as an officer under 
e Republican administration in our city, and has 
been lately sent to the penitentiary of the State. 


There are other witnesses relied on by contestant 


who could be easily sent to the penitentiary, if | 


viling a lie in a contested-election case were, in 
the eyes of the law, a perjury. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have no hope of present- 
wig this case to the House in all its deformity. 
The failure of the committee to rule out the mass 
of the testimony, which is acknowledged on all 
wands to be improper and incompetent, imposes 
pon me great difficulty and great labor, and, | 

t, fixes a barrier which will prevent this House 
from ever understanding it. 

The majority of the committee say, in their re- 
port, (p. 13,) that itis utterly impracticable to refer 
tothe testimony. 


| to the old man. 


| had no difficulty in casting his vote; 


In 1858 
UN eg ce oat Wadi anease weemena 6 
RNENIMNE Eo vey cans naw sas Khkmessedesantas 66 « 
Biair cate Sua e ib Se RESETS 6000 cb ewNs onee 159 «6 
Miia Ghsessrinsidck heed bakter sens cock Sil 6 


Contestant accounts for this increase in the vote, 


| and Bartet’s large majority, upon the ground that 


a mob of persons, mostly non-residents, took pos- 
session of the polls, and not only voted fraudu- 


| lently, but prevented the legal voters from the 
| exercise of the privilege of the elective franchise, 


and in some cases took Blair tickets from his 
friends and forced them by threats and violence 
to vote for Barret. : 

Let the testimony on both sides be thoroughly 
examined: : 

Henry T. Blow, witness for Blair, says he gave 
a Blair ticket toan old man; Mr. Donnelly jerked 
the old manaway, and tried to getthe ticketaway, 
and said to the old man, ‘* You shan’t vote that 
ticket, you are one of our men.”’ 
that Donnelly used abusive language towards him, 
witness. 


It was the impression of witness that | 
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Michael Chartrand says that he was at the polls 
in Carondelet all day; that it was the most peace- 
able election that was ever held in Carondelet; 
that he saw the old man spoken of by Blow, and 
that he walked off unrestrained; no violence was 
used towards him. He said that Madison Miller 
said, after the election was over, that he was 
pleased with the manner in which he had been 
treated. (P. 869.) 

If the testimony of Block, Whiting, and others, 
(witnesses of Mr. Blair,) be not sufficient to prove 
the peacefulness of the polls in Carondelet, let us 
look at the evidence of old Jacob Steins, an old 
resident and one of the judges. He voted for Blair, 
and oughtto be believed. — 

This witness says it was peaceable and quiet at 


| the polls in Carondelet; that there was no mob, 


Witness says | 


Donnelly had a mob to sustain him in anything }; 


he mightdo. Witness met Donnelly next day, 
and he apologized. Witness wes satisfied it was 
the intention of the friends of Mr. Barret, at Ca- 
rondcles, to use force, or any other means in their 
power, to carry the election. Witness says he 
all the old 
residents went ts the polls undisturbed. Witness 
rays there was no fighting. (Pp. 450, 451, 456, 
457.) 

Madison Miller, witness for Blair, was at the 
polls all day as a friend of Blair, challenging 
votes,and challenged and had swornall he thought 
were doubtful. Witness says no one was pre- 
vented from voting at Carondelet. (P. 552.) 

Frederick Hill, witness for Blair, said Barret’s 
friends used no violence with the old man spoken 
of by Blow, but they used threatening language 
(P. 560.) When asked what 
the threatening language was, witness said they 
told the old man he ought to be ashamed of him- 


no fighting, no quarreling; 
as he ever saw. (P. 822.) 
He has been living in Carondelet sixteen years. 
But he re, too, the increased vote is objected to, 
and Blaircomplains of Barret’s majority over him, 
and makes it a ground for a charge of fraud. 
In 1858 the election was a general one, and any 
one in the township of Carondelet, or even in the 


as peaceable an election 


| county of St. Louis, could vote at Carondelet. 


seif to vote that ticket which Blow gave him. (P. 


961.) 


John Cady, witness for Blair, says there was | 


no fighting at Carondelet, but they were riotously 
inclined. (P. 768.) 

Bernard Block, witness for Blair, says he saw 
no more excitement at the polls in Carondelet 
than usual at elections, and he has lived in Ca- 
rondelet near four years. (Pp. 569, 571.) 

H. H. Whiting, witness for Blair, says he was 


'at the polls in Carondelet from nine to twelve 


How, then, can they expect | 


i, in the short time allowed, to refer to the testi- 


uy, Which utterly refutes their assertions, dis- 
proves their conclusions, and disrupts their whole 


rgument? How can they expect me, by partic- | 
wr reference to the testimony, to negative forty | 


pages of unsustained affirmations; to disprove | 


wd dispose of their entire compilation of contest- 
at's broad, reckless, and unfounded assertions? 


Surely that majority report could not have been | 


intended as a guide for the members of this body 
willing to look into the facts of this case. 
hot supposed that it was within the power of 
iuman ingenuity to frame a document which could 
% thoroughly conceal the facts, and so artistically 
prevent an investigation of the testimony. 

But I must hasten on. 


lt is said that the vote at the Carondelet pre- | 


I had | 


tinct is vitiated by reason of fraud and violence, | 


and that the officers of election themselves are 
implicated, (see report p. 7;) that the vote of the 
Whole precinet should be thrown out. 

npropee now to give all the testimony in re- 
gard to this precinct in detail, although some por- 
‘ions of it have already been referred to. In this 
precinct, as in the others, the increased vote and 
“arge majority are made the grounds of contest; and 


‘comparison is made between the vote of 1856 
and 1858. 


In 1856— 
Reynolds received........ bohsscawe covccccccece 44 Votes. 
ennett «6 lice se eadientie lla & 
_ we Cheesescccrevccs esassevedevcctun “ 
MO iA pevkatshicperti sienna © 


ii 


| witness. 


no disturbance, no mob, or anything of the kind. 


Some loud talking occasionally, but nothing riot- | 
| ous at all. 


(P. 700.) 


Accerdingly, many outside of the corporate lim- 
its of the town voted at this precinct. Besides, 
this precinct was in the southern district, and 
many merchants and others doing business in St. 
Louis and residing either in the town or township 
of Carondelet, had been in the habit of voting in 
St. Louis. Owing to the fact that there was an 
exciting election for county judge in the southern 
district, many who had been voting in St. Louis 
voted in Carondelet. Among the number may be 
named the contestant himself. There were also 
many of the 24,256 voters of the city of St. Louis 
who voted at Carondelet. (See testimony of Hill, 
p- 561; also H.H.Whiting, p. 701; Brown, p. 696.) 

Under these circumstances, Barret’s majority 
over Blair was only 127. At the April election, 
1858, for Mayor, when the vote was confined to 
the corporate limits of the town, a Democrat re- 
ceived a majority of 129 over the Republican can- 
didate. Then there were only about 370 votes 
polled. But it must be remembered that, accord- 
ing to the census taken in the spring of 1858, the 
population of Carondelet was only 2,600. (See 
testimony of Chartrand, p. 868.) In the Septem- 
ber following, the census showed 3,100 inhabit- 
ants. (Southard, p. 847.) Miller says the pop- 


| ulation of Carondelet increased more in the last 


1 might well let this matter rest with the testi- 


mony of contestant’s own witnesses; but that I 
may more clearly show the cool assurance with 


which these charges are made, I will refer to tes- | 


timony on my side. 

Samuel Knight, witness for Barret, says he was 
one of the judges of election at Carondelet; that 
he saw no more misbehavior than at any election; 
that there was loud talking and noise; that people 
will talk at elections; that there was no violence; 
that the polls were kept clear, and every man al- 
lowed to vote as he wanted. (P. 823.) 

Lichard Southard says that nobody was pre- 
vented from voting as he pleased at Carondelet; 
that no one carried the old man spoken of by 


six months than ever before. 
But if the vote—5ll—at a general election in 


| 1858, when many from St. Louis voted in Caronde- 
o’clock, and from two to five o’clock,; that he saw || let-—when many outside of the corporate limits 


| voted there—wasa large vote, what willbe thought 


of the vote cast there the 2d of April, 1860, ata 
mere municipal election, and the vote confined 
to the corporate limits—which was 657? 

Contestant also asserts ** that it is proved that 
twenty-five or thirty men were brought over from 
lilinois, where they were set at work on the Wa- 
terloo turnpike, and that they voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and left the day after the election for 
parts unknown.” 

Whiting says (p. 699) that he saw from thirty- 
five to forty men taken up ina carryall by De May 


/to vote. The most of them were working on the 
| Waterloo turnpike, in Illinois. 


Blow; that the old man went along willingly with || 


Donelly did not jerk the old man away. 
(Pp. 834, 835.) 

Michael Dougherty was at the polls in Caron- 
delet; he says there was no fighting, no rows, no 
rioting, no mob, no violence, and no one pre- 
vented from voting. (P. 859.) 

E. J. Donnelly was at the Carondelet precinct; 
says he did not jerk the old man away from 
Blow, and that he did not use any abusive lan- 
guage to Blow. (P. 863.) That he Was not 


backed by a mob. (P.864.) He did not apolo- || 


gize to Blow the next day; but that Blow said to 
him: ** You fellows beat us fairly;”’ 
ence to the old man, Mr. Blow said the old man 


was under obligations to him; that he had given || (p. 765.) 
him two dollars to buy a pair of shoes. (P. 864.) || 


* Question. Were they entitled to vote there? 

* Answer. I cannot say that; I did not know at the time 
that they werg boarding on this side, and I supposed they 
had no right to vote.” 


srown says (p. 696) he saw, on the day after 
the election, ten or twelve leave Carondelet, with 


_ carpet-sacks. 


Grabe says (p. 694) that he saw ten or twelve 


, men leave, with their carpet-sacks. 


These are all the witnesses referred to by con- 


_ testant. Now,by whom has he proved hischarge ? 


Contestant says: 


“It is proved that twenty men came from the [linois 
bottom, opposite Carondelet, during the spring, driven away 


| by high water, and they voted the Democratic ticket; that 


they were challenged at the polls, and Chartrand threat- 
ened the challenger, and compelled him to withdraw it, 


|| although he well knew they were not entitled to vote, two 


and in refer- | 


of them being his relations.” 

The testimony of John Cady 
He says, (p. 766:) 
“TI challenged one little Frenehman’s vote; he had been 


is referred to, 
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nin that country, but had | din Ulinois, I think they 

‘ some tour yearea; hi water drove him outof the bot 

neome two mont i re the election 

The Mavor of Carondelet begged me to desist. He 

1 if } pursued that course | would get injured; so I 
topped ‘ 1 the man voted.” 

Stopped what at once? He had, accerding to 
hi , ment, already challenged the voter. How 
‘ { op anything which would allow 
him to vote, if \ not entitled? The man 

nged showed himself a qualified voter. 

| Cad ) on, in answer to a question: 


Was this man named Louis D pronte?? Ek 


I innot i 1} it « 1 the names o il it 
ty men in | reumstances ; at least, it we re 
[ ic PE kney ral yne PE did not know 
'T'} Is no proot to how t men voted 
they voted ata The | { ty men re 
ferred to by Cady 1 .% \ rone ot Fe 
nt | il 1 | ts, I siurnist | 
m several oce ons to wit dwihet t 
was thus fur ed, Cad) le y say that 
he had a list of t nty °° cy l 
ie t ¢ Madison M roldy ident of 
Car d the friend and v of Blau ys, 
‘ | re ro, that he wa tt } i | day and 
Ww sons polls closely, and challenged all par- 
ti ho he suspected were not votei 1 few, on 
ee said they were la tely from Illinois, but were not 
allowed lo vote. 
But take Cady’s own story. Did the Mayor 


of Carondelet threaten or warn him? Did th 
Mayor compel him to withdraw the challenge? 
Contestant say 


“It is proven that a party of twenty or twenty-five men 
employea on a bridge acre the M imec river, twelve 
miles distant trom Carondelet, who had been rejected at 
Mehi’s Store precinet, were brought to Carondelet, and put 
intheir votes; although many ot them were recently from 
Wisconsin, brought from that State by James C. Hall, him 
selfa resident of Prairie du Chien, tUlino it who voted 
himself, and made all his men vote, at Melil’s store and Ca 
rondelet, for the Democratic ticket.’ 

Here is the testimony: A. J. Shores (p. 516) 

ivs he was clerk of the election ¢ Mehl’s tore; 
there were some fifteen or twenty men said lo b 
working down ther on the bridge and road; sone 
of them otiered to vote; six of them voted; (right 
here let it be observed that it is not known for 
whom they voted;) others offered to vote. ‘Ther 
was quite acontest as t »>th qualificati nds the 
judges appealed to thi clerks, who said if they 
were citizens of the United States they were cn- 

dl to vote, Thi >was ove rrul d by the ] ida + 
i = they refused all except the six. Witness was 
ry 


~ 


that tho re} cted voted at Carondelet. Some 


working on the bridge, some 
Witness does not know 
| White, Ivory Sheney, 
John Sinn, nor John 


of these men were 
on the roads, p. ol7 ) 
Caspei Delfi 
John Bebk 





M. Schy th dat Mehl’s store. 
Vit } ss dot 3 hot kn w wl ther the y voted for 
Blair or Barret. (The truth is, these are the six 
votes received which were objected to; and if the 
abstract of ballots for this precinct had not been 


left out, it might be found that they voted for 


Blair.) And witness (on | 521) says that he 
thinksthe names mentioned above were the names 
of the six men who voted and wer objected to. 


According to this witn , then, there were fif- 
tecnortwenty men from the bridge and roads who 


offered to vote; only six allowed; and he heard 
that the balance went to Carondelet. (‘The bal- 
ance must have numbered about nine or fifteen.) 

H J Hlillsd t ( ’ S81) ivs the: X men were 
challeneed by Shores, the witness above. (Shores 
‘ontradicts that when he says his decision was 

ranted by jud Witnes ivs there were 
t vy or tw y-five in Hall’s geane: 
Questién. How many out of Hall's gang voted at Mell 

* answe I saw hiin « 1ing there between five and six 
Lines 

* Quest Do you know how many of them voted ? 

*.ansu N ne of them were not voters, and 

me ot them ul ito swear P. O86 

* Question PY. Sd. Did any of Hall’s gang vote at 
Mell’s st 

Answer. Yes, 8 sol ort 34 most of them, 
i mow 

(P. 584, this Mehl’s store poll was not opened 
until nine o'clock.) 

Witness says he met Halland bis men on the 
road to Carondelet, and there were twenty or 


iwenty-hve 


Missouri Contested Election- 





. H. Whiting, referred to as a witne 
on 2 ure TOO, in ri ply to question: 
a crowd come up late in the evening, under the 
lead of one J. C. Hall, a bridge builder ?”’ 

The scene is now Carondelet. 
‘inswer. I saw Mr. Ilall himself and his team come 
up, and some four or five men that were working for him.” 


SS, Says, 


** Did you see 


Where are Hilsdorf’s twi nty or thirty men? 
Could not say whether they voted. 
Michael Chartrand, (p. 874,) in answer to the 


question, ** Did Hall bring up a lot of men from 
the bridge, late in the evening, to vote at Caron- 
delet?’’? says he saw Hall with six or seven men 
In a wagon; that he docs not think any of the men 
rot out of the waron or att mpte d to vote. CP, 


875.) This statement is confirmed by Blair’s own 
witness, Whiting, as above. (P. 700.) 

The other witnesses referred to are Long and 
Thomburg; one of them says he heard that Hall 
ve other that his family re- 
‘. Hall veted at Mehl’s store, 


o} 


came from Wiscons i, 


Illinois. J. ¢ 


and nowhere else. (See poll-books.) This is all 
the evidence as to this charge. Will any man of 
any scnse or honesty say that this charge is sus- 
tal d . ; 


Contestant says * he has proven that the county 
roads adjacent to Carondelet were covered with 
men ¢ mployed a day or two before the election i 
for the purpose of obtaining their votes for the 
Democratic ticket; that contractors brought them 
up to vote; they voted, and were discharged the 

(Shores, p. 516; Hilsdorf, 

Brown, p. 695; and Grabe, 
Lo as Witnesses. ) 

Shores (p. 517) thinks there were from one | 
hundred to one hundred and fifty men on the dif- 
ferent county roads, railroads, and bridges; thinks 
they were there for Hackney ’s benefit. Witness | 

iys (p. 520) that the increase of hands on other 
roads than the railroad was about thirty or forty. 
Then the one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
hands must him been on the railroad, of which 

ir. Blair’s man, Madison Miller, was president.) 

Hilsdorf (p. 583) says, two or three days after 
the election he saw a small gang of men working 


day after election.”’ 
p. 981; Hill, p. 558 


p. 694, are referred 


i 


on the road, and one of the hands told him they 
did not need any more. His brother-in-law told 
hi im that some of the hands at the bridge were dis- 


charges a. 

Hull (p. 5538) Says; about five days before the 
election he met five Germans, who said they were 
red to work on the county road, and to vote 
the ticket which the overseer of the road would 
give them. 

Brown (p. 696) saw ten or twelve men, with 
carpet-sacks, leave next day after the election; 
that Cady brought his men there from St. Louis. 

Miller says that the lron Mountain Railroad 
Company were putting up a large machine shop 
ad other buildings. ‘The mechanics and laborers 
had to be procured at St. Louis, (p. 551.) 

Whiting (p. 701) says there were engaged in 
Carondelet many mechanics and Jaborers, form 
erly living in St. Louis. Peiaued (p. 868) says 
the same. Now, if the hands on roads were in- 
creased by Hackney, and for his benefit, as some 
of the witnesses think, the hands were obtained 
mo stly in St. Loui and they did not thereby lose 
their right of suffrage. The assertion that hands 
were employed for the purpose of voting the Dem- 
ocratic ticket is entirely unsust — Hackney, 
ry Shores and 
He was 


as candidate for judge, is proved, | 

others, to have been on several tickets. 

running as an independent candidate. 
Contestant says: 


“It is shown that persons voted when drunk, and that 


one man who refused to swear, was plied with liquor, and | 


e took the 





tin brought up and refused; the third time h 
oath.”? 

Miller, the witness referred to, (p. 548,) speaks 
of such a man, but his name ts not given; how he 


voted is not known. Mr. Blair had a first-rate | 


friend among the judges, Jacob Steins; he might 
have called him asa witness, but he did not. 

This is all the evidevce upon which it is sought 
to throw out the vote at Carondelet precinct; and 
contestant winds up his complaints as to the pro- 
3 at this poll in this manner: 

«“ The misconduct of the judges in receiving the vote of a 
person actually forced before their eyes against his inclina- 
tion to vote the Barret ticket, and in receiving the vote of 


cet din y 


A person so drunk as to be unable to stand alone, is suffi- || 
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Ho. OF Rey 


cient to prove their complicity in these gross ¢. 
g 


discredit their returns.”’ — 
Yd Jacob Steins will be some what an- 

vhen he finds that his friend, Mr. Ria: 

whom he voted, and for whom he acted » 

the judges of election at Carondelet, has ot... 

him, and caused his Majority committee ty eh, 

him, with being an accomplice in frauds = C, 


de let 
This i is all the testimony in re pe to t] 
cinct; and yet the contestant and the : 
thecommittee have the assurance toass 
that there was great fraud, v 
tion in this district; that hundreds of , 
employed on roads and bridges for th, 
of getting their votes; that they were « 
and were dismissed after the election: 
seen to leave with their carpet-sacks in thy: 
It will be remembered that only ten or rs 
men were seen with carpet-sacks, and th aa 
ber could be seen any day ata railroad ¢ 
Now, whilst in this township, [ may 
show that this majority of the committee | 
stricken from my vote at Mehl’s store ej} ne 
withoutevidence: Shores says that six yor 
received at Mehl’s store to whic h object 
made; he does not know whether they yor, 
Blair or Barret. (P. 517.) Who does ky, 
Whatare theirnames? The vote of George \p. 
Given is challenged by the testimony TH 
Hillsdorf, who says that Landorf told } m th: 
McGiven lives at present in Jefferson ty 
(tesumony given November 8, 1858.) (P. 539 
No proof as to how McGiven voted. Th, 
of James C. Hall is attacked | 


rlolence, and . 


nen y 


and w 


irh 


ry two w itnes 
John F. Long, (p.914,) and Josiah Thom ire 
(p. 22.) Long thinks he is from Wisco 


- oe understood from him that his fam 
lived in Illinois. No one can say for wh 
voted. : 

This is all the testimony in regard to the « 
votes thrown outat Mehl’s. That they have < 
so, see their report, p. 34. [ask the gent 
from Massachusetts if the above is not all th 
timony there is in regard to the eight vot 
Mehl’s store? 

Mr. WILSON made a remark, which was) 
heard. 

Mr. BARRET'. Is notthis all of the t 
in regard-to the matter of these eight voter 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) There is the testi- 
mony of Hillsdorf on the same subject. 

Mr. BARRET. Does Mr. Hillsdorf say t 
they voted for me? 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) The 
the man who is contractor at the bridge took) 
the balance of them, I think, and voted them 
Carondelet. 

Mr. BARRETT. They did not vote at Car 
delet. Two witnesses—and one of them Mr 
Whiting, witness for Mr. Blair—say that on. 
four or five went with Hall to Carond 


¢ 


proof 18 th { 


that they did not get out of the wagon, but how 
does the fact that certain men who did nots 
Mehl’s store went with Hall to Carondelet : 


that these six men, whose names are not ¢' 
viven, voted for me? ' 

Mr. BLAIR, (contestant.) Because Hall s 
sO. 

Mr. BARRET. Show me the eviden 
Hall said so. The gentleman cannot show 
challenge him to do so. Iam not dealing !11 
Tecan give the page where the W 
t when Hall came to Caro! 
he had four or five men in his wagon, ae 
ing to their recollection, they did not get out 
the wagon. 

I refer to this act of the majority committe 
regard to Mehl’s store me rely as a specimen 
the gross injustice done me in ‘their des} 
tempt to ¢ ‘lect Mr. Blair. In regard to abou 
of the votes which they strike off from my } 
they have no better te stimony than that im! 
to the last precinct referred to. 

The m: ajority commitiee say (report, P- 6 
the poll- books show that the same perse 
more than one ballot—that is, the same 
found twice on the poll-books sometimes. 
some instances the same name occurs three © 
times. That is easily explained. Al! of th 
lowing names appear on the poll-books ont 
least, sometimes oftener; and I have take 


asseruions. 


nesses say that 


er’ 


tb 
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i into the St. Louis Directory, in order 
rain how many there are of each in the 
and 11 John Collins; 28 J. Ryans; 8 Pat 
10 John Sullivans; 11 James Browns; 6 
ae . § William Burns; 6 John Cascys; 8 
~Careys; 9 John Doyles; 8 Pat Kellys; 18 
« Murphys; 27 John Murphys; 22 John 
‘Pens: 9 PatO’Briens; 11 Michael Ryans; 24 
Myers; 18 James Murphys; 13 Thomas 
\urphys; and 34 John Smiths, 
“re it strange that you find on the poll-books two 
py: Murphys or two Pat Sullivans? Is ita reason 
a charge of fraudulent voting that there hap- 
‘en be two Voters of the same name ina city 
ha large population? 
special objection is made to the returns of 
‘ath ward, because of the increase over the 
va of 1896. The vote in this ward in August, 
ja. was 1,601. At the municipal election in 
{pril, 1859, the vote was 1,881. Inthe fifth ward 
248] yotes were cast in 1858, and in 1859 there 
ee 2.102. Here is a ward in which I received 
majority. Nothing is said about fraud; 
r about violence. My vote wasa very large 
se over Mr. Reynolds’s vote in 1856; but 
was a falling off in 1859. In the fourth ward, 
fraud was charged, and where they seek 
trike out 177 votes, the vote in August, 1858, 
was 1.767; and in 1859 it was 1,916. So in the 
nth ward, the vote was 2,886 in 1858, while it 
was 2.954 in 1859. In the third ward the vote 
was 917 in 1858, and 1,015 in 1859. 
But the gentleman says, that at the western pre- 
net of the ninth ward there were scenes of vio- 
eand riot throughout the day. Of the three 


idges who acted at this precinct, two, according | 


1o the evidence, voted for Blair, and the other for 


| of the thirty-five precincts duri 


| of the ninth ward swear 


| who voted for Mr. blair, says he was 


lence. I now declare that thi 


slap in the face by 
Captain Wade, was the only 


atany 
as 


struck 

ne the entire elec- 
of the judges at the west precinct 
that nobody was pre- 
vented from voting. If this be denied, I can fur- 
nish the proof. The chief of police, who is an 
appointee under a Republican administration, and 
at all the 
precincts in the city, and that the election was as 
orderly as any held for three or four years. That 
he was several times at the west precinct of the 
ninth ward, that the polls were kept clear, and 
every one allowed to vote. There are five or six 
other witnesses who t sufy to the same. 

Now, Lask if these broad and unfounded as- 
sertions are to be taken as the evidence upon 
which a seat in this House is to be voted to con- 
testant. Are not members acting under oath here? 
What means this swearing to support the Con- 
stitution? Isa solemn oath to be avoided merely 
by the movement of a political machine Under 


the Constitution the man who has received a ma- 


i } 
biech 


All three 


tion. 


| jority of the votes, the man who is duly elected, 


Breckinridge. I had nota fiiend among the three. | 


In the eastern precinct of the ninth ward one judge 
was a Democrat, and the other two voted for Blair. 
There were but two precincts in the ward. What 
arthly advantage could a candidate possibly have 


it precincts Where the judges of election are all | 


rainst him ? 

But contestant, in order to satisfy this House 

fgreat disorder and violence at the western pre- 
tof the ninth ward, states that one of the 

idges was knocked over—knocked over was his 


xpression. This assertion of contestant is about || 


well sustained as his others. It is untrue that 
y judge was knocked over. There is this evi- 
upon the part of contestant’s witnesses— 


|| justice. 


lif] do not state it correctly, I cali upon the || 


rnteman from Massachusetts to correct me— 
iat Captain Wade in the evening brouglrt up 
voters, and the judges refused to let them 


vote. Whereupon Captain Wade charged that they | 


Black Republicans. The American judge 
| Wade he was a liar, and Wade slapped him 
the face with his open hand. This occurred 
it ten minutes before the time for closing the 


iis. The judges closed the polls immediately, 
d, according to the testimony, there were eight | 


rten of my friends thus prevented from voting. 

Is this no® the testimony? If denied, I stand 
ready to cite the page and have it read to the 
House. A judge was slapped in the face. Con- 
sant says a judge was knocked over. ‘The ma- 
ily of the committee, in referring to this cir- 

listance, Say, in their report, (p.4,) that blows 

ssed between a judge and challenger; and again, 
‘n page 7, they say that a judge mingled in the 
ights of the crowd. 

But here, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
the House more particularly to the reckless 
asseruons and shameful misstatements which are 
fade by contestant and his majority of the Com- 
tee of Elections. 
Un page 4 of the report they say: 





AdLAL 


“Violent and tumultuous crowds surrounded the polls, | 


and at times liad such possession of them and power over 
a judges, as to render it almost, if not quite, impossible for 
ml ed. to approach the polls or cast his vote unless he 
Carrie, 
“curred about the polls, altercations arose, and blows 
aie between the judge of the election and the challenger 
Outside,” 

Contestant says at the ninth ward, western pre- 
Cinet, there was a scene of riot and disturbance 
“om morning until night; that his friends were 
veraw d, brow-beaten, threatened, and intim- 
dated. 

‘ed; that the polls were obstructed, and many 
‘Sons prevented from voting by fear and vio- 


say were cast for me, and are illegal. 


has a right to a seat upon this floor, 


The pe ople 


who sent him here have a right to be heard 
through the man of their choice in the national 


councils. And if an oath is worth anything, it 
makes it the bounden duty of each member here 
to sustain the constitutional rights of the member 
and his constituents. 

But, says the report, (p. 8,) contestant, in his 
notice to the sitting member, expressly charged 
as a ground of contest, that the judges at certain 
precincts had not been sworn. ‘The contestant 
did not furnish any evidence to prove the charge. 
And now the majority of the committee modestly 
suggest (p. 8 of report) that 

*SIt would have beena matter of the greatest ease for the 
sitting member to have proved the ftact—if it had been a 
fact—by summoning any one of these officers as a witness.”’ 

Lamcalled upon to prove that the judges were 
sworn simply because contestant chose to charge 
that they were not. Would it have beena 
matter of equally great case to c stant to sum- 
mon these judges and prove by them the fact— 
if it was a fact—that they were not sworn? 1 
have referyed to this circumstance mercly to show 
the utter blindness of this majority of the commit- 
tee to everything like re ason, law, principl and 
We will now examine the list of 663 
votes thrown out asillegal by the majority of com- 
mittee, though there is little time for detail. At 
Carondelet they throw out 60 votes, which they 
There are 
two of them who did not vote for me; and their 
ballots, Nos. 352 and 415, cannot be found in my 
list of ballots. There are two of the sixty who 
voted for Blair, ballots Nos. 60 and 410; ballot No. 


not 


yale 


| 460 was thrown for Breckinridge. 


But by what sort of testimony is it contended 
that these votes are proved illegal? I will give 
a sample of the testimony. ‘The name of John 
Davis appears on the list of names thrown out. 

Bernard Block, (witness for contestant, p. 569,) 
says he knew one John Davis, but he died before 
the election. Upon this testimony Davis’s vote 
is pronounced illegal; notwithstanding Mr. Char- 
trand, on page 909, says he knows John Davis, 
and that he is not dead. The name of Pat Mur- 
phy appears on the list. The same witness, 
Block, testifies (p. 569) that he knew Pat Mur- 
phy, although ms impression was that he was 
not in the county; he would not be positive, how- 
ever. Upon this testimony Pat Murphy’s vote 
has been thrown out. 

Take one more case. Block says, on page 570, 
that John Turner came with his wife from Lili- 
nois to Carondelet in the spring. His vote is 
thrown out upon this tesumony; notwithstanding 
Mr. A. J. Shores, witness for contestant, on page 


| 518, says that John Turner came from Illinois to 


il 


| Carondelet fiftce ; before the election, : 
Siediac Caedtieaietna biedahen. acess of vaeiahen’ |i Carondelet fifteen months before the election, and 
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had been living there ever since; that he had gone | 
over to Illinois a few months before to build a | 


house for his father-in-law. As to Kelly, Dou- 


thet, Donnelly, and one or two others, it is only | 


on the Pacific railroad. } 
that they were only temporarily absent. Still 
their votes are rejected. 

There are seventeen names of the sixty thus 


| proved that they had been up during the summer | 
They themselves testify | 


| thus r¢ ported as a witness. 


rejected at this precinet which will be found in 
exhibit A. (See p. 430.) That list was made 
out from the poll-books by some of the residents 
as persons unknown to them. Mr. Miller says 
he did not know them, and he hed asked other 
old residents, and they did notknow them. Thi 
list (Exhibit A) was shown to Mr. Blow; 
marked such as he knew. The original list con- 
tained seventy-five names. (See the Exhibit, p. 
430.) Can you discover which of the names were 
markedas knownto Mr. Blow? Now,how many 
were known to Mr. Blow? There were three or 
four known to Block—there were ten known to 
Chartrand. Thisisall the proofin regard to seven- 
teen, namely: that there are found in exhibit A a 
list of seventy-five names unknown to Madison, 
Miller, and others, although many of them—who, 
we cannottell—are known to Mr. Blow and others. 
Yet these seventeen names were stricken out in 
this ve ry just majority report, . 

As to Cornelius Howe, the only testimony is 
from Dr. Eichelberger, who says (p. 706) that he 
was told that Howe came from Indiana about 
three weeks before the election. His vote has 
been stricken out. As to the balance of the sixty 
thrown out at Carondelet, there is no testimony 
whatever, and it would seem that they are thrown 
out merely to make up the necessary number. 

But, even at the risk of being tedious, I must 
give anotherexample of the injustice done by this 
majority report. ‘The name of Owen Kennon ap- 
pears on the poll-books as having voted for me; 
also that of Thomas McGrey. It is proved by 
Chartrand that there was a man in Carondelet 
named Owen Keenan, and one named Thomas 
McGrade. How easy for the clerk or judge to 
mistake the names, and misspell them from a mere 
pronunciation by the voter at the polls. 

At the Gravois precinet 61 votes have been re- 
jected. (See report, p. 23.) I would like for the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to listen to the tes- 
timony which he compels me to bring forward; 
when it was his duty to have set out in his report 
the testimony upon which it was based. He had 
weeks to prepare his report; and be it remembered 
that he has not cited one single page of this large 
volume. There are twenty-eight of the names of 
voters at Gravois stricken outas illegal, in regard 
to whom this is the only testimony: John Chil- 
ton says (on pp. 733, 734, 735, and 736) there 
were strangers at this precinct, but he could not 
tell whether they were entitled to vote ornot. He 
is then asked, ‘* Do you know John Bowers?”’ 
His answer is, ** No, sir.””? ‘* Do you know Pat- 
rick Lighets?’’ His answer is, ‘* No, sir;’’ and 
sohe isasked,and so he answers, as to about sixty 
names; and because John Chilton did not know 
them, they are thrown out as illegai. Asto Wil- 
liam Wandless, Chilton says thathe returned from 
California last fall, after remaining there about 
five years. Hildebrand (pp. 756 and 757) says 
that one half the voters at this precinct were stran- 
gers to him; and it was reported there that they 
came from the county road. On the other hand, 

Robert W. Hunt (pp. 811, 812, 813, and 815) is 
He says that 

* He is well acquainted at the Gravois precinct; he was 
at the polls on the day of election from eight o’clock,a. m., 
until they closed and counted votes. He knows of two, 
but says there might have been six, who voted from the 
county farm, and that they voted the American ticket. Lle 
is well acquainted in the Gravois diggings, and saw most 
everybody who voted there that day. Witness says he did 
not see any illegal voters; and from his knowledge of the 
voters, acquired whilst he acted for many years as a judge 
ot the elections, he thinks he would have known whether 
there was any illegal voting. There were 80 or 90 votes 
polled at Gravois in 1856, but witness has known of 120 in 


times of excitement. ‘The other day they polled, in elec 
tion of probate judge, only 25 votes.”’ 


8 


And this is the testimony upon which 61 votes 
were thrown out atGravois. It so happens that 
31 of these 61 names are not mentioned by any 
witness. ‘There is not even a witness who says 
he does not know them. Why those 31 were 
embraced in the 61 thrown out as illegal, is for 
the gentleman from Massachusetts or contest- 
ant, toexplain. But this isnotall. There are 9 
of the 61 thrown out and deducted from my vote 
who did not vote for me at all. The numbers of 
their ballots are 5, 23, 54, 62, 66, 109, 110, 136, 
and 137. They voted for Mr. Breckinridge. 

Now, I will ask the spokesmen of the majority 
committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
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why he subtracted from my vote these 9 Breck- 
inridge votes? I will ask him if he can cite any 
other testimony than that to which I have referred | 
in regard to illegal votes at Gravois. 

Mr. DAWES. I propose to answer the gen- 
tleman, but not at this ime. I will do it when I 
have the floor; and then I will answer any ques- 
tion which the gentleman may propose to me. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Ihope the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will, in justice to the House, an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BARRET. In the fourth ward there are 
177 votes rejected by the majority report. Mr. 
Blair only claims, in his printed argument, that 
there were 150 illegal votes in the fourth ward. 
He has some knowledge of this testimony, and 
he is not over-modest nor over-scrupulous; yet 
the majority of the committee, desiring to be super- | 
serviceable, threw out 27 more votes than he him- 
self asks. 

What is the testimony? L. W. Dickman, wit- 
ness for Blair, says that he took from the census 
book, inalphabetical order, those who kad papers, 
and those who had not. Afterwards Mr. Sim- 
mons gave him a list which was taken from the 
poll-books; that he compared the lists, and found 
on the poll-books several names who could not 
be found on the census. (P. 749.) Witness found | 
on that list names of persons returned on census 
as not being citizens. He then read the list, in 
number 148, 10 of whom are not citizens, 3 doubt- 
ful, and the balance (being 130) not found on cen- 
sus. (P. 750.) Witness says that Mr. Simmons 
gave him that list, and the list he made out he 
gave to Simmons, about ‘fourteen days ago. (P. 
751.) . 

** Question. Can’t you give us the names of some persons 
who voted for Blair that you have reason to believe were | 
not entitled to vote?) (P. 752 | 


sod.) 
“ Answer I don’t look after that, be 


I can’t tell that. 
cause | have something else to do. I can’t say anything 


about that.”’ 

Henry J. Steirlin, witness for Blair, says he 
looked over poll-books, and made a list of such | 
persons as were thought not to live in the fourth | 
ward. (P. 735.) He gives a list of 136 names. 
(P. 745.) He says they are such names as never 
before appeared on the poll-books in the fourth 
ward, and which he thinks are not residents of | 
the ward. 

Steirlin’s list contains about 11 names not men- | 
tioned by Deickman, and Deickman’s list con- 
tains about 24 not mentioned by Steirlin; whilst 
124 are common to both lists. So that the whole 
number of votes attempted to be impeached by 
those witnesses is 159; of this 159 there are as 
many as 48 not on the poll-books at all. There 
are as many as 49 said not to be residents, who 
are found in the Directory with residences in the | 
fourth ward. Many of them voted for Breckin- 
ridge, and many for Blair. Steirlin says his list | 
contains such as had not appeared on the poll- 
books in the fourth ward, and supposed, there- 
fore, by him and others not to be residents of the 
ward. 

Now, it so happens that twelve of those a 
sons in the list of Steirlin, and supposed by him | 
and others not to be residents of the fourth ward, 
are returned by the census, as will be seen by the | 
list of Deickman, as doubtful; that is, they are | 
found in the ward by the census taker; but it is 
doubtful whether they are citizens. The major- 
ity repert (p. 4) says: 

“The evidence shows that great irregularities existed at | 
nearly all the polls; and just in propertion as these irregu- | 
larities were frequent and glaring, did the increase of the 


vote of the sitting member over the vote of the candidate 
of his party two years before show itself.”’ | 


What irregularity is charged? What irregu- 
larity existed at either of the precincts of the | 
fourth ward? Why, then, do the majority of the 
committee throw out in this fourth ward more 
votes than they do in any other, upon the flimsiest | 
testimony, and to the number of 27 more than the 
modest contestant claims as illegal? The testi- 
mony upon which these 177 votes are thrown out 
is, that one Steirlin and others do not know the 
parties; that they do not appear to have voted be- 
fore; and Deickman finds upon the census returns 
some of the names returned as illegal voters, some | 
of them as doubtful, and the balance not found | 
on the census at all. 

in the sixth ward 30 of my votes are rejected | 


Missouri Contested Electi 


i ee 


by the majority of the committee. Three of the 
names mentioned, namely, P. Leonard, Patrick 
Hall, and Patrick Lynch, are not found on the 
As to two others, we have the fol- 
owing testimony from Joseph Cadman, witness 
for Blair: 

** Question. Do you know Joseph Rump, or Rumph ? 

Answer. I know a person by that name. 

** Question. Did he vote at the late election for Con- 
gress? 

** Answer. I heard him say that he voted. 

** Question. Is he a legal voter? 

8* Answer. I don’t think he is. 

* Question. Who did he say he voted for? 

* Answer. I think he said be voted for Barret; IT am not 
positive. 

** Question. Where did he say he voted ? 


** Answer. I think he said that he voted at the Virginia 
Hotel ?” 


Was it Rump, or Rumph ? 

William J. Henry, another witness referred to, 
to prove the thirty illegal votes 1n the sixth ward, 
says that James D. Carlin said he voted for Bar- 
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on— M r. B a rret ; 


; 


James Ryan. (P. 533.) He _ afterwards t| 


ret; he has lived in this city some six or eight | 


months; it was some time before January that he 


left Pittsburg, where he was raised; saw Carlina | 


day or two before he left Pittsburg; he does not 
know whether he had been in St. Louis before; 
could not say exactly, but it was some time in 


the fall of the year when he left Pittsburg. This | 


witness gave his testimony on the 5th day of No- 
vember; he said Carlin left Pittsburg some time 
before January; then it was more than siz or eight 
months since he left Pittsburg. But he says it was 
in the fall of the year. Then it must have been be- 
fore December. 1s this not a little too vague to be 
taken as evidence of any truth? 

Twenty-three of the names rejected are to be 
found in list of E. M. Jael, census taker of the 
sixth ward. 

That this testimony of Jael may be fully under- 
stood, I will give itin full: Witness says he was 
instructed to take the nationalities, and also if 
foreigners were naturalized or not; that he found 
a great number who had not been naturalized liv- 
ing in thatward. (P. 529.) Upon an examina- 
tion of the poll-books, he found a few who voted 
and were not entitled toa vote. He found names 
of persons on the poll-books who could not be 


found in the ward at all. Witness says he found | 


persons who were living in the ward who were 
notnaturalized, and who had voted in other wards. 
This is the list: Thomas Gallagher, first papers 
only; Pat Murphy, first papers only; John B. 
Bourke, or Burke, first papers only; Thomas 
Roach, first papers only; i. Sullivan, first papers 
only; John Crabb, first papers only; Pat Hall, 
first papers only; Thomas Lynch, no papers; Pat 


| Shea, no papers; James Kelly, no papers; Mike 


Kennedy, no papers; Thomas Brown, no papers; 


| M. Fay, no papers; P. Leonard, no papers; R. 


Davis, no papers; James Ryan, no papers; Wil- 
liam Curtis, no papers; D. Dorris, no papers; 
John Cosgrove, no papers; Thomas Williams, 
no papers; Joseph Smith, no papers; George 
Giles, first papers only; Pat Dvolan, first papers 
only; J. Sullivan, first papers only; J. Shaw, first 
apers only; John Gallaher, first papers only; 
M. Reilly, first papers only; Pat Brandon, first 


»apers only; John Morris, no papers; John | 


Murray, no papers; Richard Tobin, no papers; 
William Kelly, no papers; Dennis Murphy, no 
papers; A. McDonald, no papers; T. O’Brien, no 


no papers; PeterConroy, first papers; Pat Lynch, 
first papers; T. White, Thomas Hasbilters, not 
in ward; E. H. Tobias,’ not known. 

As census taker, this witness says he received 
information from the heads of families generally. 
He was recommended by Blair for the appoint- 
ment of census taker. Has not given all the names 


without papers. Witness says he happened to 
pick out the names given as persons having only 
their first papers, and some none, because he was 
at the polls all the day of the election, and noticed 
a number of persons from certain portions of the 
ward whom he considered doubtful voters, and 
when he took the census he found them so. (P. 
531.) He has said that this was a list of those 
who had voted illegally in other wards. (See p. 
529.) Witness says that Thomas Gallagher him- 
self, or his wife, if he has one, told him that he had 
no papers. (P. 632.) He has said that Thomas 











I 


_ had first papers only by calling at his hous, 
| having it down on the census-book , 
| He has said that Cosgrove has no 
| 529.) 
| told him himself that he had no papers, 


to answer all questions truthfully and correctly, 


| Williams in the ward. 
|| that Thomas Roach told him he had no papers, 
|| (P. 572. 
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Gallagher had first papers, and he lived 
same block with him. (See p. 529.) Rae . 
wards says that Gallagher told him hims, If thes 
he had first papers. (P. 572.) _ 
Witness says he ascertained that John Coser, 


» and 
f. (P. 539.) 
papers, (p. 
n must harp 
(P. 532, 
(P. 529 
’ shows 


Witness says that Pat Doola 


He said Pat Doolan had first papers, 
Pat Doolan, asa witness for Barret 


1 


= Nis 

papers, dated 1854, and says he never say J,,). 

that he never told him he was not Naturalized. 
~} sat 

| (See p. 849.) x 


Witness says that Michael Kennedy’s brother 


told him that Mike had onty first papers, (P. 


933.) He has said that he had none. (P. 599 
Witness says he cannot say who told him ab, At 


ut 


James Ryan told him he had no papers, (P 


573.) 
Witness says that D. Morris himself told } 
he had first papers; that he does not know hi 
particularly. (P.533.) He has said he had 
none. (P. 529.) 
Witness says that Peter Conway told him him. 
self that he had no papers. (P. 534.) He hos 


m 
inh 
n 
1 


| said he had first papers. (P. 529.) The witness, 


| in answering these questions, continues to |, 


. 0k 
at his memorandum, which, he says, enables hin 
(P. 534.) Witness found more than one Thomas 
(r. 935.) Witness says 


He has said he had first papers. (P. 
529.) Thomas Roach, as witness for Barres, 
shows his papers, dated 1856, and says that he 
never told Joel he was nota citizen. (See p. 856.) 

Witness says that Pat Lynch himself told him 
he had only first papers. (P. 535.) He atter- 
wards says that Pat Lynch or his wife told him; 
that he thinks it was his wife. (P. 573.) Wi:- 
ness says that Pat Quinn’s wife told him thatPat 
had no papers. (P. 537.) He afterwards says 
that Pat Quinn himself said so. (P. 574.) Can 





| there be any congressional precedents for believ- 


ing such witnesses as this man Joel? By an ex- 
amination of the testimony of this witness, it will 


| be perceived that he has contradicted himself no 
| less than eleven times; and twice he is contra- 
_ dicted plainly by other witnesses, who show their 


papers, and deny ever having seen Mr. Joel. 
tn the second ward, eastern precinct, the major- 


ity of the committee have rejected as illegal 16 


votes. Of that number, Frederick Kraf voted for 
Blair. The number of his ballot is not 1,120, but 
1,122. As to four, there cannot be found any 
proof at all. Twelve of the sixteen names are 


taken from Exhibit D, p. 433. 


To explain the nature of this Exhibit D, I re- 
fer to the testimony of Julius Rapp, census taker 
of the second ward, witness for Blair: 

Witness said he had instructions,to make a 
memorandum or note of nationality, of al! per- 
sons found in second ward, &c. (Pp. 666, 667.) 
Who gave those instructions? Witness says le 
made a list of such persons who voted and were 


| returned as naturalized on census. Witness was 
| then asked for the list. 
| seem, paper marked exhibit B is handed to wit- 
papers; Thomas Daily, no papers; Pat Quinn, |) 


(But, strange as it may 


ness, and he reads therefrom nineteen names.) 


| (P. 667.) Witness says, either he or his assist- 


ants visited every house inthe ward; that in taking 


the census he received his information, in _ 
| instances, from the man himself, or from one 0 


his family. (P. 668.) He says, further, that as 


it was the custom, in taking the census, to get 


| information from the head of a family or his wile, 
of persons in the sixth ward asétertained to be || 


he followed the same rule. (P. 670.) 

In the third ward these industrious gentlemen 
find 2] to throw out as illegal. I beg to refer © 
the testimony upon which only they could have 
done so. Edward Stephens, on page 596, gives ® 
list containing 14 names of persons who voted in 
the third ward, and were not known to him, - 
four others, and supposed by them to be illegal 
voters. Upon this testimony, there are 10 — 
rejected. The vote of J. H. Griffencamp 's® . 
rejected by the committee, upon the following t¢ = 
mony: Thissame Stevens, witness for gt 2 
on page 596, that Griffencamp’s sister told hi 
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ry ConG.... 1st Sess. 


oe po citizen. This is all the testimony in re- 

to that voter. I will state to the House that 
‘1. Griflencamp has been a resident of our city 
~ many years, is a member of our city council, 
la contleman of high standing. 


: , : 
"At the risk of being tedious, | have gone into 


.. details, for the purpose of exposing this 
brageous report, There are 5 of the 21 rejected 
~ «hig ward upon the testimony of acensus taker. 


In the seventh ward there are 54 votes re- | 


ted. Thirty-one of that number are rejected 
‘on the testimony of John McGrath. And itis 
right that I should give his testimony at some 
veth. He says he examined the poll-list of the 
eyenth ward, with a view to ascertain whether 


ny person had voted in that ward whose names | 


were on the census book as not being naturalized, 
ar could not be found on the census taken in the 
ward, and not returned in the census, and made 
talistof 746 names. (Pp. 769, 770.) 

“Question. Did you have the poll-book when you exam- 
ined the census? A P. 770.) 

“dnswer. No, sir. 

“Question. From what did you take those names you 
have given? 

“newer. I first copied every name off the census in the 
seventh ward, alphabetically. Mr. Blair gave me a list 
purporting Lo be the names taken trom the poll-list of the 
seventh ward. 1 compared them, and found those names. 

Question. Was the list Mr. Blair gave you a full list of 
all the votes cast at the August election? 

“duswer. No, sir; Ut don’t suppose it was.”’ 

Witness says he has not examined the — 
hooks of the seventh ward, to see whether those 
names areupon them. He said on page 769 that 
le had examined the poll-lists of the seventh ward. 


[hese seventy-six names, according to this wit- | 


ness, are returned as not naturalized, or not found 
m census of seventh ward atall. According to 
his testimony (p. 769) there are only two returned 
as unnaturalized; the balance not found on cen- 
susatall. Among those reported by witness as 


not on the census at all are the following: V. Mc- | 


Kenna, James Barry, (see Wheeler’s testimony, 
p.677;) Larry Murphy, Pat. Gallagher, Frank 
Hamilton, (see Hartman’s testimony, pp. 638, 
640;) James Barry, (see Martin Carey’s testimo- 
ny, p. 680.) 


Hartman and Carey speak of these persons as 
residents, and they ought to have been on the | 


census. 

There is a class of persons who labor on streets 
and railroads, who move from ward to ward just 
as theiremploymentas laborers calls them. They 
might be in seventh ward on day of election, and 
ia the first ward when census is taken, two months 
allerwards. 

MeGrath did not look over the poll-books, still 
he was willing to say, in answer to an artful ques- 
tion containing in it a suggestion of what he was 
expected to prove, that he had examined the poll- 

A partial examination shows that out of the 
whole list of seventy-six names in McGrath’s 
list, there are twenty-six not found in the poll- 
books; that five voted for Breckinridge, and ten 
of them voted for Blair;and there are twenty-five 
found on the St. Louis Directory as citizens of 
the seventh ward. Surely those twenty-five found 
on the St. Louis Directory—which was made 
since the election—ought to have been on the cen- 
sus in some shape. 

Upon such testimony as this, 31 votes are 
stricken from my poll in the seventh ward. 

But, if you will look upon page 35 of the re- 
port, you will find that the majority of the com- 
mittee have not thought McGrath’s testimony of 
sufficient importance to strike the 10 who voted 
for Blair from his poll. 

In the ninth ward, 73 of my votes were rejected 
as illegal. Forty-eight of those are rejected upon 
the fullowing testimony: 

Brainerd M. Million, witness for Mr. Blair, 
says he found certain naraes on poll-books re- 
turned on census as unnaturalized. (P. 627.) 
They number 94. He then gives their names. 


: so happens that 30 of the 94 on Mr. Million’s | 
ist returned as unnaturalized, are returned on | 


‘ensus, according to his own statement, as doubt- 
ful. How can this be explained, unless Mr. Mil- 
von was testifying at random, and trying to do 
the bidding of the contestant, who had his pur- 
Pose in putting his leading questions? Witness 


Sys he found all those (94) names on the poll- 


books of the ninth ward. (P. 629.) Witness does 
not know who made the list he read from. Wit- 
ness found others (than those given) returned on 
the census as unnaturalized. Found them on the | 
poll-books. 

*© Question. 
630.) 

“* Answer. I have given part of them. *’ 

Witness says he made a full list himself, but 
could not give allthe names now. He made out 
the original list in pencil; then copied it in ink, 
and has the copy in ink. Witness says he could 
furnish the original list, which contains all the 
names returned (p. 631) on census as unnatural- 
ized. Will not do it, because he did not come 
here for that purpose. Witness says he came | 
here only to furnish the names he has given, 
Witness says that Mr. Blair gave him the list 
from which he read the names above. He gave 
it to him on Locust street to-day, between nine 
and ten o’clock. But 30 of these 94 names were 
returned on the census-book as doubtful, leaving 
a list of 64 said by Million to be returned on the 
census as unnaturalized. 

This same young man had a similar list fur- | 


Why did you not give alist of them? (P. 


| nished him by his employer, about which to tes- 


ufy in the tenth ward. 


* Witness says he examined the census returns and poll 


L will give his testimony: 


| books of the tenth ward, and ‘ound persens returned by 


census as unnaturalized, aud whose names appear on the 
poll-books. (P. 672.) 

* Reads a list which contains fifteen names. 

** Question. Is this the original tist you made out frem 
the census returns and poll - books? (BP. 673.) 

* Answer. Itis not. Witiess does not know where the 
Original is; there were names on it notin this. Witness 
says this list was handed to him by a man, whose name he 
does not know, between one and two o’clock to-day. 

** Question. Was it since you came into this room ? 

Answer. It was not in this room. 

* Question. Where was it? 

** ansiver. It was in the court-house. | 

* See the prevarications of this witness, p. 673, 674, 675. | 

“ (Mr. Barret asks that the committee read the testi 


| mony throughout, but especially of these census takers, and || 


| pired, I cannot pursue these details. 





| we learn that,in August and September, 1858, ten | 
| of Mr. Biair’s partisans were appointed by the 


of those who testify in regard to census, &c.) 

“ Question. Was not the list you read from sent you by | 
Mr. Blair? (P. 674.) 

** Answer. No one told me that it was. 

* Question. Was it not sent to you by him? | 

“answer. 1 am not positive whether it was or not. 
(P. 674.) 

** Question. Do you not believe it was? 

* Answer. Yes; I do. 

** Question. Had you given him the original list you made 
out? 

* Answer. I had. 

** Question. Had you not given it to him for the purpose 
of getting him to make out for you a list of names for you 
to testify about? | 

* nswer. | gave it to him; I told him not to make out 
a list. 

** Question. Why did youtell him not to make outa list? 

** answer. Because | had rather do it myself.” 


(P. 674.) 


The making and furnishing of these lists clearly 
show that the most of this testimony was manu- 
factured, and in a bungling manner at that. 


Missouri Contested Election—Mr. Barret. 
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| Mayor to take acensus. These men were given 


private instructions by some one to inquire into 
the nationality, residence, &c., of the inhabitants. 
No evidence ts furnished that these men were ever 
sworn. We have no evidence as to the returns 


| made by these men except the oral statements of 


four of the census takers themselves, and other 
witnesses. And frem these it would appear that 
these pretended city officials did, under instruc- 
tions from Mr. Blair, or some one else, inquire into 
the nationality, citizenship, residence, and some- 
times into the politics and the manner of voting, 
of the citizens of their wards. If any power had 
been conferred by the city charter to take a cen- 
sus, it was merely for the purpose of making an 
apportionment between the wards. Forthis pyr- 
pose the city has heretofore taken a census in 
February, every two years. 

ut suppose the census was authorized by law, 


| and had been fairly and honestly taken, and for 


legitimate purposes; and suppose that we had in 
this case certified copies of the returns, as evidence 
it would be sags if my name cannot be 
found upon it, does that prove that I was an ille- 
gal voter, that Ido not reside in St. Louis? If 
the name of Pat Dolan be found upon it, and ac- 
companied with remarks by census taker, of ** not 
naturalized,’’ this surely would not prove that 
Pat Dolan, who voted for me, was an illegal 
voter. There may be twenty Pat Dolans in St. 
Louis. There is no evidence that the man seen 
by the census taker was named Pat Dolan. #ome 
man may have been hired to represent Pat Dolan, 
and to say that he was net naturalized, for the 
purpose of impeaching Pat’s vote. 

In this case, there are about 350 votes thrown 
outas illegal, because not found on census re- 
turned as not naturalized, or not having had suf- 
ficient residence. ‘Thatthis outrage upon every- 
thing like law and justice may be fully under- 
stood, | have only to refer to the testimony of 
some of the census takers themselves. 

Matthew Brady took census in the eighth ward. 
He says he made a memorandum from the cen- 


| sus-book of those who were not in the State long 
| enough to vote; gives a list of their names, and 


says that the names given were put down by him- 
self or partner as not entitled to vote by want of 
residence or naturalization. Some of them said 
they voted, but not for whom. He said he had 
more names than this on the memorandum, but 


| did not know what Lad become of them: 


But, Mr, Speaker, my time has so nearly ex- || 


From the 
testimony referred to, in connection with the pre- 
cincts just noticed, it will be seen that most of the 


663 votes are thrown outas illegal upon testimony || 


peculiar to this case. Many are considered ille- 

gal because a witness says that they are unknown | 
to himself and to others of his neighbors. The 
man who knows one quarter of the people in his 


very extensive acquaintance. Many of the names | 
of rejected voters are not only not mentioned 
in the testimony at all, but are not to be found 
on the poll-books. Many are rejected because 


| their names have not been found on the poll- 


books before. In times of excitement hundreds 
are induced to vote who ordinarily never leave 
their workshops. No copy of the poll-books 
of the previous elections 1s Sevnbabied a parole 
statement of their contents is not evidence. But 
the largest number of the 663 votes are rejected 
because the names of the voters are not found on 
the census returns, or if found, they are returned 


| as not naturalized. In the first place, we have no 


evidence that any census has ever been taken; if 
so, it was for the purpose of making an enumer- 


| ter of record, and their contents cannot be proved | 
| by oral testimony. 


From the mere verbal statements of witnesses 





| eration. 


‘* Witness says he did not visit every house; that he re- 
ceived information trom whomsoever he found in the house 
able to give satisfactory answers; generally from the man 
or woman, sometimes trom the daughter. 

* Question. What did you mean by saying that you bad 
more names than those on memorandum? (P. 608.) 

‘Answer. I mean that I found many more names on the 
poll-books with corresponding names on census-book who 
were not citizens on census-book. 

* Question. Did you see John Smith? 

“ Answer. I don’t know anybody personally on the list; 


|| it may have been John Anybody.” 


Witness says he saw men who gave him those 
names as their own, but not in all cases. 

Such testimony is really unworthy of consid- 
Sut suppose it is admissible: did these 
men mentioned by Brady vote? Could not Mr 


| Blair or some of his friends have stationed men 
| in Brady’s ward, with instructions to personate 


| own ward in as large a city as St. Louis has a || 


others? But suppose that the census taker ob- 


| tained from the wife, father, brother, sister, daugh- 


ter, or from the man himself, his true name, and 


| the fact that he was no citizen: might there not 


have been in the city, even in the ward, others of 


the same name who did the voting, and who were 
legal voters ? 

Witness himself says there were others of the 
same name in the ward; that he put down the 
names as not being citizens because he supposes 
he received that answer from some one im the 


| house, or some one belonging to the family. P. 


{| 
| 
| ation of the inhabitants, and the returns are mat- | required ? 
i} 
| 
| 


|| memorandum which he did not keep. 


508.) 


|| Witness says that whoever gave him the rest 


| of the answers told him that John Kelly had not 
been in the State longenough. (P. 609.) Would 
Kelly’s daughter likely know the time of residence 


itness says there are several Michael Ho- 
| gans in the ward; there may be a dozen Michael 
Kell s. (P. 611.) ; 
Witness says he had several names on his 


(P. 613.) 
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tle has said there were many. Will he oblige me 
“Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 understand that the 
ntleman from Missouri has been interrupted 
out ten minutes, and [ hope that time will be 
lowed to him. 

Mr. BARRET Although not through, Tam 


unwilling’ to tres} tal ron the time of the 


House. 
THE TARIFF. 


‘PPV , ‘ ’ ‘ ) 
SPEECH OF TION, SAM’L 8S. BLATR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Tue House or RepresenrarTives, 

May 7, 1860. 

The House being in the 
state of the Uniou 

Mr. BLAIR said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The bill under consideration, 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
tor the readjustment of the duties on foreign im- 
ports, Lsuppose to be second in importance to none 
now on the Calendar, nor indeed to any measure 


Committee of the Whole on the 


Mr. Bla iv’. 


‘ ot l 


that has heretofore been considered by the present 
Congt . -Lam aware that more « Xciting topies 
i the fundamental principle 4 
of constitutional government have at different 


ion LouchiINng 


mn ‘ dl ttention of Congress and of 
the country, the importance of which I would not 
under timate. Whenever they are presented 
by real oceasion they will justly challenge the 


attention ofall men, whether in publie or private 
tation. But, sir, they must not be permitted to 
monopolize the grave thought and anxious solici- 


tude of tl to whom the hich trust of legisla- 
tion Is comm d at a time like the present, when 
the public necessities which have called forth the 
bill before us invite attention. IL therefore desire 
to submit an outhne of the view which | have 
taken of this measure, and the reasons which 


ing my vote in its favor, 
Although, in the arrangement of some of its 


details, the bill falls short of that standard of pro- 


t to t industrial pursuits of the nauon 
ica protectionists had hoped would be reached 
by the deliberations of the committee, yet in the 
hitexhib fair appreciation of the wants 
‘ country, anda commendable recognition of 


the claims of American labor to the fost ring care 
of the Government. And whilst it is acceptable 


tous because itis to some extent protective, | had 


indulged the expectation that its moderate dis- 
crimination 1 favor of all the leading branches 
of industry in our country would not be obnox- 
i ey » the prejudices of those who favor the 
1 mn of duties on foreign imports solely with 


view to the public revenue. ‘The bill comes to 
Commilttce of Ways and Means, with 
iis provisions matured by a wide and comprehen- 
tigation, as well of the ‘wants of the 
‘Treasury as of the present condition of trade. It 
is the fruit, Lam inclined to believe, of careful and 
vere study; and though,as | have observed, pro- 
tectionists have anticipated more radical changes 
of the existing tariff law than are to be found in 
he bill, yetin my judgment it has received, and 
will continue to receive, the general approbation 
of the country. There has not been a billon your 
table for near twenty years that has excited an 
auxXicty for its passage into a law so intense and 
so wide-spread as that which now animates the 
hopes, or alarms the fears, ofall classes and con- 
ditions of men, for the ultimate fate of this meas- 
ure. Its defeat can be justified in the eyes of the 
people by no fallacy, however artful; by no exX- 
cuse, however plausible; neither’can they be de- 
ceived by impracticable substitutes, or misled by 
maruisan promises, Which they have learned by 
jitter experienceare often made only to be broken 
and trampled under foot, when they have served 
the temporary purposes of a selfish ambition. 
Whatever objections the future discussions of 
the different clauses of the bili may present, L have 
thus far heard of none from its enemies, except 
to the duties propos d to be levied on the iinports 
of iron in its various stages of manufacture. In 


| 


the production of this commodity, many of the 


ciuzens of Pennsylvania, though not alone, are | 


nevertheless extensively engaged, and it is but 
natural that her Representatives, fully realizing 
the extent to which the general prosperity of the 


State and of the country depends on the main- || 


tenance of her numerous establishments, and 
those of other States, should manifest a corre- 
sponding interest in whatever legislation may 
aifect their welfare. We donot claim, in the dis- 
criminations of this bill, a rate of protection for 
the iron interest which we do not cheerfully ac- 


cord to other pursuits, in which our own people, | 


in common with the people of other States, are 
so largely engaged. We have been accustomed 
to regard the prosperity of each branch of labor 
as indispensable to a healthful development of 
every other, and would hail with the liveiiest sat- 
isfaction the promouon and encouragement of all 
the arts in every part of the Confederacy. 

The enemies of protection, anxious to avail 
themselves of narrow, sectional prejudices against 
its adoption, are accustomed sometimes to define 
it as peculiarly a Pennsylvania policy, as if we 
were selfishly committed to a principle at war with 
the interests and prosperity of every other part of 
the Republic. At other times, seeking to enlist im 
their service another class of prejudices, they 


teach that it is but a scheme to tavor and enrich | 


the iron-masters at the expense of al 


ests. And we are accordingly told tha: y 
. ; - : W 

ever of value to the laborers, artisans, and 
»and ea 


of Pennsylvania, and of every other Sta: 
raged in the manufacture of iron, would. s 
from the adoption of this measure, is 
to the clamors of the lron-mongers, moved 
cupidity never satisfied by the bounties of 
Government. I shall undertake to show, «, 
in this respect our demands have been - re 
rate, that the opposition to the bill, becau 
the supposed exorbitant duties, cannot stand 
ified by the truth. ‘The proposed duties oy 
are not beyond what, by the common cons. 
those who in this country profess to beliey, 
maxims and policy of free trade, is este: med 
revenue standard of duty. The duty on pie i. 
is fixed at six dollars per ton, on railroad % 
twelve dollars, on bar iron fifteen dollars: d 
objection is, that these ar protective, and 
revenue duties. ‘The great desideratum oj 
fricnds of free trade, in 1846, was to dise, 
what was the lowest rate of duty that would 
duce the largest amount of revenue, revard|; 
its effects on manufactures. The Seeretary of | 
‘Treasury, whose free-trade friends, until ¢ 
recently, never named him but to praise him, a! 
a most careful collection of statistical inform 
regarding the condition of manufactures and | 
operations of commerce; and after arranging | 
tables in every conceivable shape, that he mir 
deduce from them a practical result, infor 
Congress that all he could say on the subject y 
that on a list of articles, of which iron was » 
the lowest rate of duty that could be lnposed, i 
order to raise the largest amount of revey 
would exceed twenty per cent. ad valorem. 
Thus it will be perceived he limited the inquiry 
only in one direction, and left his friends in Coy- 
gress to wander over the wide field he spread 
fore them for the discovery of the secr t. They 
found it, It was thirty per cent.; and that, | 
the general verdict of professed free traders, was 
adjudged a strictly revenue duty, one that relieved 
consumers from all ta¥yation, except for the leg 
imate purposes of Government. Now, sir, Lask 
those free-trade gentlemen, who suppose the i: 
interest to be unduly protected by this bill, to 
look at the facts, and see how far they are sus- 
tained in that opinion. At the time of the pas- 
sage of the act of 1846, the English price of 
iron was $48 50 per ton, which, with commus- 
sions, would amount to $50, the duty on w 
vas $15, the precise sum named in this bill. but 
I do not propose to confine the inquiry to the p 
of a single year, for it might lead to false co: 
sions. Take the last five years of the operation 
of the tariff of 1846, ending 3lst June, 1857, a 


acon 


l 


| period suflicient to afford us a fair test, and du 


that time we find, from the custom-house returis 
that the average foreign price of bar iron 

$52 23 per ton, which made the duty, at thirty 
per cent., $15 67. The declared average price o! 
railroad iron was $39 34 per ton, making the duty 
$11 80. ‘The average foreign price of pig iron, 
during the same time, was $17 70, yielding aduty 
of $5 31. So that the duties proposed now woud 
be sixty-nine cents per ton more on pig lol, 
eleven cents per ton more on railroad tron, avd 
sixty-seven cents per ton less on bars, than | 


| duties collected under the act of 1846, during 


time I have mentioned. A table published by: 
honorable gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mon- 
RILL,] who reported the bill, embracing the same 
classes of iron for a period covering the last six 
years, including the time since the act of ldo 
went into operation, exhibits about the sani 
sult, and sustains the assertion that this provis- 
ion relative to the duties on ironis simply a change 
in the form of imposing the duty. 

During the five years mentioned we imported 
484,441 tons of pig, 445,895 tons rolled bar, and 
1,043,979 tons rails; so that,if the specific duties 
of this bill had been levied during that period, the 
account would have stood thus: 
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sould have been levied on 1,974,315 tons of 
 .norts more than would be imposed by a 
of thirty per cent., or about twelve cents per 
» the three classes of iron. 
. if the custom-house returns presented the 
eien market value of the iron imported, it 
i be found that the duties of this bill, instead 
ra fraction—a very inconsiderable frac 
_over the favorite revenue standard of thirty 
ent. on rails afid pig, would be very much 
eit, It is well known that a great portion of 
-on imports—and this remark applies as well 
ny other articdes—is invoiced on account of 

: »relwn manufacturer, to the agent in this coun- 

» at the net cost of production, and not at the 

‘» which it would cost a purchaser in the mar- 

‘from which it isexported. Our consul at 
ciascow, Mr. Vail, in his report of September 

, ]8d8, says: 

«Pigiron isa very prominent article of export, and is 

y almost entirely shipped Gn manufacturers’? account; 

jin the absence of any deinand in the United States, is 

shipped, apparently, in order to reduce the stock on hand 
thereby to Keep up the price at home.”’ 

Iam therefore free to aver that these duties, so 
far from being exorbitant concessions to the man- 
facturer, are absolutely less than those of the 
vtof 1846. The bill has nothing to commend it 

our favor over that act, but the conversion of 
sad valorem into specific duties. This is the chief 

tive feature in it; and that being equally 

rable to the revenue, upon what possible 
| crounds can its enemies maintain their opposition? 
, The evils arising from ad valorem duties are so 

! universally felt and understood, that the wonder 

ee sthata single advocate can be found for them. I 

ae lieve that amongst all the nations of Christen- 

dom, except our own, specific duties are imposed 


whenever, from the circumstances of the case, 
y are at all possible or convenient. In the late 
amereial treaty between France and England, 
fwhich I shall have more to say hereafter, the 








oe valorem duties, is recognized in that clause which 
i provides for the conversion of the latter into spe- 
a ies, by another convention, on the Ist of Octo- 
: i next, to be estimated on the average prices of 


articles for the five months preceding the date 
fthe treaty. One of the inconveniences of our 
ystem arises from the great fluctuation of prices, 
eudering it extremely difficult to determine 
ther the invoice is fraudulent. Under it, the 
ids upon the revenue are innumerable. It is 

ae sud by the merchants, and by our consuls abroad, 
. in many parts of the continent it is the uni- 
mecustom of manufacturers to make out two 

ices—one for the custom-house, exhibiting 


et forty per cent. below the value of the article, 

7 rder to secure a low duty, and the other for 
‘ ‘consignee, showing the true value. A gen- 
st man here this winter told me, that whilst in 


mie! Paris last fall, after he had purchased a bill of 
a 300 worth of fine goods, he was asked if he 
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as then, at a high price, they would not need pro- 
tection, and when low it would be taken from 
them. And what was the result? In a very short 
time the English price fell from $50 to $24 per 
ton, and the duty, consequently, from $15 to $7 20. 
The English, strong in cheap capital and cheap 
vages, flooded cur ports with low-priced iron to 
such an extent that many of our furnaces were 
blown out, and those that continued struggled on, 
though seriously crippled in the unequal contest. 

Again: on the sudden appearance ot the railroad 
mania in England, prices rose to the highest spec- 
ulative points; and when the bubble burst, the 


| immense surplus stocks on hand were exported 


to this country, again to glut our market; and 
thus it is that, by constantly recurring causes, 
over which we have no control, the American 
manufacturer, contesting at such great odds with 
the foreigner, is eventually driven out. Itis pro- 
tection against these extreme fluctuations, pro- 
duced by the operation of financial causes 
and often, by deliberate design, to break down 
our weak establishments, and give the field to the 
foreigner, Which we seek through the instrumen- 


abroad, 


tality of specific duties. 


But, sir, whilst specific duties are acceptable to 


us because they are protective, they are opposed 


licey of imposing specific, in preference to ad | 


- te prices at a low figure, generally from twenty | 


by the enemies of the bill, for the same reason. 
We suppose that, in the exercise of the power 
given us by the Constitution to impose duties and 
to regulate commerce, we should so impose them 
and so frame our regulations as to protect and 


| foster our native labor in the development of our 


almost limitless resources against the shocks to 
which it is exposed from the fluctuations of for- 
eign commerce. The public welfare demands it, 
and to effect it 1s within the legitimate range of 
legislative duty; but the theory of government 
entertained on the other side of the House is, that 
in the imposition of duties we have no other func- 
tions to perform but to provide the means to pay 
for armies and navies, and the civiland diplomatic 
service. When the soldiers and sailors and office- 
holders are paid their salaries, the great purpose 
of civil government, in their estimation, has been 
performed, its mission ended, its powers ex- 


hausted. We are told that we must let trade 


| alone; it will take care ofitself; it will be reculated 


by the mutual interest of producer and consumer; 
and protection is but a restriction on individual 


| freedom, and a derangement of the natural order 


of things. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is a seeming 


| inconsistency of conduct in those who advocate 
| such opinions, for they find no difficulty in ad- 


| in principle and purpose. 


vocating the interference of Governmentina thou- 
sand ways, differing only in form, but identical 
On what principle are 


| those regulations to be justified which, in every 


conceivable shape, are to be found in legislation 
restrictive in their character? Why suffer the 
State to invade the freedom of the domestic rela- 
tions? The advocates of the let-alone policy 
should object to thé restrictive laws which regu- 
late the relation of parent and child, husband and 
wife, because the mutual sentiments of affection, 
duty, and interest, all combined, will be sufficient 


| of themselves to produce harmony and order; but 


. $ would have a custom-house invoice, at thirty- 
* ; ree per cent. below the actual cost, and was | 
Nd wold, that while it was possible for him to pass 
ona them at the custom-house at an appraisement of 
oak lorty per cent. less than the cost, it would be more 

licious to take it at the usual rate of thirty- 

ree, and avoid all risk of detection 
: _ Take the article of bar-iron, for example, which 
a cuctuates in price from five shillngs to perhaps 


ee wenty-five shillings per hundred weight—an ar- 
‘ax that will be quoted at different prices every 
[Soi . : - 

and honest appraiser be misled from one to threé 
ai ullings by a fraudulent invoice, whereby the 
revenue will be defrauded of two or three dollars 


week—and how easily may the most competent | 


nee ‘ ate . 
perton. But, sir, however injuriously the reve- 
rted ¢ may be affected by the ad valorem system, the 
on manufacturers, and especially the iron manufac- | 
ities lrers, are the victims of its most mischievous 
the consequences. When the specifics of 1842 were 
replaced by thé ad valorems of 1846, the duty on 
+429 ‘ars, at the then existing prices, was, as I have 
5 80 ‘hown, $15 per ton; and they through whose vio- 
— ted faith and broken pledges that fatal measure 
oe Was carried, sought to reconcile the manufacturers 
si rv the protection which that duty would afford 
em. In vain, however, did they plead that when, 
this i the fluctuation of prices abroad, iron would be, | 


if they are wanting, then why should Government 
step in to enforce an unwilling union and subjec- 
tion? Sir, the advocates of free trade and free 
love need not stand far apart, when demanding 


| the adoption of the * let-alone’’ theory. On your 





statute-books you have your quarantine laws, 
your prohibitions against the import of adulter- 
ated drugs, for the protec tion of health, by pro- 
hibiting that which tends to injure. If thatisa 
legitimate function of Government, may it not be 
exercised to protect labor, by prohibiting, or at 
least partially restraining, the operation of agen- 
cies that will injure and destroy it? There is a bill 
now onthe Calendar regulating the number of 
passengers to be allowed on steam-going vessels. 
Why not apply the principle to that measure, and 
trust to the interests of owners and passengers, 
and the natural order of things, to regulate the 
evil intended to be cured? If protection is to be 


excepted from the operations of Government, | 
| there can be no other forth-putting of its powers, | 


and society is resolved into anarchy. The whole 
frame-work and life of society is itself but the out- 
growth of artificial legal restrictions, adapting 
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themselves to the changing conditions, interests, 
and wants of mankind. Without them, labor, 
capital, and exchange of products can have no 
existence. An unrestricted, unregulated, domes- 
tic, orinternational commerce is incomprehensible, 
as the world now stands. Perhaps, when the 
millennial era, of which the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Morritt] spoke, shall appear, the 
**let-alone’’ philosophers, now so far in advance 
of a world which doth not comprehend their light, 
will see their theory in the full tide of successful 
operation 

Mr. Chairman, human wisdom cannot devise 
a tariff at all approximating the wants of the 
Treasury that will not be protective, to some ex- 
tent, of some interests. If you should provide a 
horizontal tari? of twenty or thirty per cent., or 
of any given rate, on all imports, it would in 
some instances be protective, and in others pro- 
hibitive; or if there be different rates of duty, and 
they be fixed by lot on the different imports, even 
then, sir, there would result protection to some 
interests, In various degrees. Then, if there be 
some branches of industry which will undoubt- 
edly be benefited to some extent, even though 
left to the blind arbitrament of chance, is it not 
better, after a careful and comprehensive inquiry 
into the condition of all the industrial pursuits of 
the country, to impose them for their encourage- 
ment and protection, so as to produce the greatest 
good to the greatest number? Our warrant in the 
Constitution for the regulation of commerce, and 
the imposition of duties on foreign imports, is in 
general terms, leaving the manner in which it 
shall be exercised clearly within the discretion of 
Congress; and, to say nothing of the long line 
of authorities, in the declared opinions favorable 
to protection, of nearly all our public characters, 
who have enjoyed the confidence and honors of 
the Republic, we may point with satisfaction to 
the purpose, end, and aim, ef the first tariff law 
on the statute-book, enacted by the men who 
assisted in the great work of framing the Consti- 
tution, and whose acts consequently have a pecu- 
liar importance, as they are the best commentaries 
on the Constitution itself. The law of 1789 was 
enacted for two direct, distingt, and independent 
purposes, one of which was the payment of the 
debts of the United States, and the other was— 
not of secondary importance, or incidental to it, 
but distinetly—tor the protection of such infant 
manufactures as the necessities of the Revolution 
had called into life. The men of that day, sir, 
were earnest, truthful men, who spoke what they 
thought. ‘They did not leave the principle of pro- 
tection to rest on inference, or doubtful construc- 
tion, of their acts, but they wrote it down in the 
preamble of the law, as follows: 

‘* Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, that 


duties should be levied on goods, wares, and merchandise 


imported : Be it enacted,” &e. 


Thus, sir, did they leave on record an example 
worthy of imitation on all proper occasions by 
those who should follow them in the noble work 
of legislating for the welfare of this great people. 
Such an occasion now presents itself. ‘The pres- 
ent condition of the country invites us to review 
our existing policy, that we may correct the er- 
rors into which we have fallen. No man, of the 
least observation, can fati to be impressed with 
the fact that, by the operation of some cause, 
our apparent prosperity has been checked, and 
our progress in the developement of American civ- 
ilization seriously hindered. The laborer seeks 
employment often in vain, and when senerrnes 
it is at such prices as barely enable him to live. 
When the employer is able at all to survive the 
depression to which he has been subjected, his 
chief care has been to discharge from his employ- 
ment his surplus hands; and, in thousands of in- 
stances, the laborers, who have toiled at the mines, 
the furnaces, and mills, for the support of large 
and entirely dependent families, find themselves 
unexpectedly deprived of their only source of 
support. The great capital of the country is its 
labor, and, unemployed, it seeks investment in 
vain. I will venture the statement, that for more 
than two years past there has not been a furnace 
built; and those that remain in blast, unless en- 
joying some special advantages, have reduced 
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their production in a manner corr sponding to the 
lamited demand: many, unabl } 
hope from the gloomy prospects that sull lie be- 
fore them, have, with a wise and cautious pru- 
dence, closed up their establishments, and others 
have been forced to sale by the sheriff, 

The gentleman from Vermont {Mr. Mornitt} 
supposed that furnaces, like ships, were not now 
worth more than half their cost; but Ido not sup- 
ose there are many furnaces that would this day 
wing one fourth of their cost. The Government, 
too, without any cause for extraordinary embar- 
rassment, is unable to meet the demands upon 


the Treasury without a resort to loans. Now, 
sir, what enemy has donethis? Has the Creator 
been sparing of his bounties to us? He has 


blessed us with a luxuriant soil and a healthful 
climate. He has sent us neither war nor pesti- 
lence. Neither has he forgotten his covenant for 
seed-time and harvest; for the earth, as 
yields her increase. 
the world are deposited with us, and in conveni- 
ent proximity lies the fuel wherewith they may be 
smelted. We have thousands of strong and will- 
ing workmen to dig both fuel and ore, and smelt 
it into the 


ever, still 


viz, and fashion it into the bloom, the 
bar, the rail, and all the shapes in which it can 
enter into human consumption; and yet, sir, they 
stand idle, and stand in each other’s way for em- 
ployment, whilst these placers of wealth, far 
richer than the gold of **Ormus or of Ind,’’ lie 


undisturbed, as they have lain from the agcs of 


their formation, guarded by some hidden power 
which keeps the way that no man can enter in.? 

Mr. Chairman, we have been excluded from 
our own limitless and inexhaustible fields of labor 
by the slogun of the free trader, ** Buy in the 
cheapest market’’—a sentiment, however justand 
unobjectionable in itself abstractly considered, it 
would not be difficult to show is a most perni- 
cious one as understood and applied by the Amer- 
ican advocates of free trade. It isa phrase coined 


for mischief, and often sounded from the lips of 


men conscjous of truth at war with the sense in 
which it is designed to be understood. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his great speech atthe 
opening of the present session of the British Par- 
lament, in which he advocated the release of Ene- 
lish commerce from legislative restrictions, said 
that the policy which would give the maximum 
of employment to the labor of a country, would 
produce the maximum good. ‘That was a senti- 
ment which, | may take occasion to show, was 
in perfect harmony with the policy which he ad- 
vocated for England, but diametrically opposed 
by the free trade which he and others reeommend 
as the policy of the United States. To give the 
maximum of employment to the laborers of our 
country 18 a work worthy of an honorable ambi- 
tion; but it is one that can never be accomplished 
so long as our legislation is controlled by a maxim 
which had its origin, and finds its legitimate ap- 
plication, in other nations, under circumstances 
and conditions bearing no analogy to our own, 
Directed by that maxim, since it found a place in 
the law of 1846, we have gone abroad into the 
**cheapest market,”’ and spent, in the purchase 
of the single article of iron, nearly three hundred 
million dollars. 

What effect has this supposed economy had 
upon the wealth of the country? What would 
have been its advantage, if this immense amount 
of iron had been supplied from our own mines 
and furnaces and roiling mills? Surely there ts 
no one,in the least acquainted with our resources, 
who will suppose that every pound of it could 
not have been produced athome. And I will as- 
sume, what all experience confutes, that if, by 
proper encouragement, this iron had been made 
at home, it would have cost $100,000,000 more; 
and upon that hypothesis let us glance at the result. 
The §400,000,000 of capital which would have 
been exchanged for the iron made athome, would 
have been distributed, in different proportions, 
amongst our own laborers, as their share of the 
capital invested by them in its production. They, 
in turn, would have spent their share of the prod- 
uce in exchange for food and clothing, houses, 
education of children, in articles ministering to 
taste, elevation, and refinement, and whatsoever 
else that helps to make up the best condition of 
society—a progressive civilization. 


eto catch a ray of 


Amonzst the richest ores of 
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then have had our wealth increased to double the 
amount of that which was thus spent in the man- 


ufacture of the iron; that is, we would have had | 


what was spent, for it would still have been in 
circulation in the country, and we would have had 
what was produced by it—the iron. The labor 
of the farmers and mechanics would have pro- 
duced the supplies for all engaged in its manu- 
facture, and each would have had the means where- 
with to buy the productions of the other. 

The country, during the period named, needed 
this quantity of iron, amounting, at the foreign 
price, to $300,000,000 beyond the domestic pro- 
duction. We had the matertals and labor, which 
could have made itall, say ata cost of $490,000,000. 
Why, then, was it not good economy to buy it 
from abroad,and save $100,000,000, on the theory 
of the free traders? Did we not gain because 
we saved that amount—a penny saved being a 
penny gained? ‘That is true, sir; but does the 
man who looks his business squarely in the face 
content himself with looking on the profit side of 
his account, without casting up the losses? If 
we will but imitate his prudence, we will see that, 
while we may have gained by saving this sum, 
we have in fact lost at least $400,000,000 on the 
same principle, seeing that we could have made 
it ourselves, and produced all that was produced 
atthe same time. The farmer who buys what 
he could easily have made himself without less- 
ening his other productions, as surely loses the 
amount of its cost as if he had cast it into the 
fire. If he produc s the article himself, he is 
richer to the full extent of its price or value. If 
the $400,000,000 worth of iron had been made at 


home, it would have constituted a clear gain to | 


the country. 


The whole sum would have repre- | 


sented what all in any way connected with its | 


manufacture would have had to spend in the pur- 
chase of other commodities. 
sters,colliers, cokers, furnace hands, and the other 
capitalists who invest their capital in its produc- 
tion, would have each enjoyed their respective 
shares ofthis sum. They would have been that 


The miners, team- | 


much richer, and the country would have been to 


that extent wealthier. 

Sut that is not all. If we had bought that sur- 
plus iron made at home, it would have been pur- 
chased by the exchange of that amount of other 
home commodities which would have been pro- 
duced, but were not. The productions of our 


agriculturists are only limited by the extent of | 


their markets. They do not produce more than 
they do, because they cannot sell. It would be 


impossible to estimate the extent to which their | 


productions might be carried if their unemployed 


| capital was in active operation, if new fields were 


brought under cultivation, or even old ones were 
duly fertilized. L assume it as a postulate which 
cannot provoke a doubt, that the iron I have men- 


tioned could have been produced by capital and 


labor at home that was unemployed, and that it 
would have been purchased by agricultural and 


other productions, the fruit, likewise, of unem- | 
ployed labor and capital. Thus the wealth of the | 
| country would have been increased to twice the 


amount that would have been spent for the home 
article; and while we save §100,000,000 on the one 
hand, we lose $800,000,000 on the other. Inthe 


crisis of 1857, the country lost by the fall of prices, | 
without considering the depressions in real estate, | 


about one thousand million dollars—a disaster 
which would have been utterly impossible if we 
had been in possession of the actual values which 
the home manufacture of the single article of iron 
would have called into existence. But it would 
be a very inadequate conception of the real ad- 
vantages of the home production of the articles | 
have mentioned, to confine them to the simple 
values thus produced. The reproductive powers 
of these investments should be taken in the ac- 


count, as every dollar expended in the develop- 


ment of our natural resources multiplies itself ad 
infinitum. 

Reckless of our dearest interests, we have em- 
ployed British capital and British laborers to make 
our iron; we have employed British manufactur- 
ers to clothe them and British farmers to feed them 
with the produce of their soil, excepting the trivial 
amount of breadstuffs which they take from us; 
and, what makes it still worse, we have purchased 


We would || on credit, because, when gold fails, we send our 
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bonds and other evidences of indebt: 
change, at ruinous rates of discount. 

But, sir, is it true that, with all this imme; 
sacrifice of our home capital, we Procure our iron 
cheaper from abroad than if, by adopting a a 
tective policy, we should enakle our own ore 3 
to make it? It is a fact which should uf ace 
stantly borne in mind, that the manufactur; : 
industry of this country must ook to men ofmod 
erate means for its development—the men oF = 
terprise being, as a class, in such circumst 
In nine cases out of ten, by the time the furnace 
is built, the mines of coal and ore purchased r 
owner finds his available capital exhausted as 
a debt upon his shoulders. His neighbor eee ; 
another mine, builds his furnace, and comn “a 
with him in the supply of those who pinecone 
Their first returns of profits are reinvested on th. 
spot, in putting their mines and furnaces ap 
better working condition, so as to make the aie 
or a greater quantity of iron with less labor: the 
product is at once cheapened to the consumer 
Again: the profits are invested in a railroad t] > 
will connect the furnace with the minx 8, and ot 
once a large reduction in the cost of transpoyt\: 
is effected, so that a largely-increased quantity ; 
coal and ore can be transperted with less labor 
And they are again able to enter the market on 
terms more favorable to the consumer. Thus, by 
competition, they are constantly approaching the 
maximum of production by the minimum of labor 
—that point where the shares in the value pyo- 
duced, of all directly or indirectly contributing, 
are increased to the highest degree; where th 


dine 8S, In ex. 


anes 


1 


a+ 


ut 


laborer has the most to spend for everything for 
which a man spends his capital. eds 
When production is small, the share of the la- 
borer is small; and it increases just as the produc- 
tion increases. When small, it isa dear product 
to him; and as he gets more iron for his labor, \y 
gets it cheaper. When employed, it is cheap 
him. When unemployed, it is dear, whether th: 
market price in money be high or low. And just 
as it is dear or cheap to the men who make it, is 
it dear or cheap to the men who buy itand usc it. 
And as it is by employment that men are able to 
buy, the policy which gives to labor the greatest 
employment produces the greatest good. ‘This 
would be the actual condition of our people, if we 
could obtain exemption from unfair competition. 
The early policy of Great Britain inaugurated 
a protective system of laws which absolutely pro- 
hibited the entrance of all foreign fabrics that could 
possibly rival her own; and if she had gone no 
further, it had been well, not only for her own 
people, but for all others. Not content with a 
policy which, but for the unequal distribuuon of 
lands, and the checks to its improvement in the 
system of titles by which it was chiefly held, would 


| havecreated a wholesome employmentof her labor 


in diverse pursuits proportioned to the needs of 
her population, she hen, with a sedulous seliish- 
ness, devoted the energies of the empire to making 
her factories the ** workshops of the world.” 
To accomplish this end, it was her constant 
effort, until recently, to cut off all other nations 
from the means of improvement in manufacturing 


| industry which they might derive from the slull 


of her artisans. Her statute-books abound in the 
mostarbitrary and illiberal enactments, forbidding 
all persons from entering into contracts with Brit- 
ish operatives, who were ingenious and skillful in 
any of the various branches of manufactures, (0 
go into foreign countries; for the avowed purpose, 
in almost every instance, of preventing foreign 
nations from availing themselves of their know 
edge, and thereby building up factories for them- 
selves. Her restrictions, however, did not stop 
here; but, with the same spirit and intent, laws 
were enacted to prevent the exportation of all 
tools and machines used by her manufacturers. 
Such restrictive and prohibitory laws for the en- 
couragement of trade meet the eye so often, ill 
turning over the statutes of the last century, that 
it woeld almost seem to have been the chiet bust- 


| ness of legislation to build up British manulac- 


tures and British shipping, and to counteract the 
efforts of all other nations to diversify their pur- 
suits and supply themselves. As an example, 


| present the following, passed in 1785, chapter 
| sixty-seven: 


* Anact to prohibit the export of tools and utensils made 


1860. ] 
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age purposes, to be charged on the land, and re- 
quiring the interest to be kept down by the tenant 
for life. 


of various acts of Parliament, advanced on loan | 


| at three per cent. interest, for agricultural im- 


re 1860. ] APPENDIX 
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sin the iron and steel manufactures of the kingdom, 
— -prevent the contracting with artisans in these fac- | 
snes to go abroad.” ] 
ma The preamble reads thus: 
ea «Whereas the exportation of the several tools and uten- 
pro made use of in preparing, working up, and finishing 


cils 


On} von and steel manutactures of this kingdom, will enable 
ag " janers to Work at such manufactures, and thereby great- 
diminish the exportation of the same from this kingdom ; 
herefor . for the preserving as much as possible the ben- 
) jtsarising from those great and reliable branches of trade 
en. eng commerce, &c., Be it enacted.” 


The act then proceeds to forbid the export of 
machinery, such as rollers, molds, punches, &c.; 





e nd enacts heavy penalues for its violation, besides 
and confiscation of the machinery when seized. An 
ens additional preamble declares: 
eteg “And whereas, for the encouraging of such manufac. 

, tures in this Kingdom, it is neeessary that provision should || 
| the be wade to prevent artificers and others employed therein 
ina from departing,’’ &c. 
ame And then follows the prohibitory provision 

the aeainst seducing, soliciting, or contracting with 
ner British workmen to go into foreign countries. 
that There was not until recently an important branch || 
d at of industry in the kingdom that was not protected 


tng by enactments of like extreme and arbit®ary sever- 
ity. Yet it was not enough to prevent foreigners 
bor, from employing their workmen and buying their 
machines, for other nations would gradually di- 
rect their endeavors to manufacture their own 
materials, unless restrained. But it has been her 
concurrent policy, in perfect harmony with the 
laws here mentioned, to push her armies and na- 
vies around the world, conquering empires upon 
he which the sun never sets, whereto her merchants 
may carry her manufactures, unmolested by com- 
petition. It is not for fame that she has won her 
most splendid victories, so much as for her mar- 
kets. It is not so much the love of glory that 
fires her ambition, as the calculation of the mer- 





y he chant, who seeks a place to sell his woolens, his | 


p to cottons, and his iron. For this, she 
st her design is to manufacture the raw materials of 


it, own supply, but for the supply ofthe world. The 


to hief element of her power to underwork other | 
jations and supply them with her fabrics is the | 


low wages of her manufacturing operatives. 
Competition for employment reduces wages as 
it reduces the prices of all other commodities; and 


ufacturing districts has so generally excited the 
commiseration of the humane. Accustomed as 
men are to associate power and dignity with the 
perpetuation of large landed estates in families, 
especially where the spirit of feudalism has been 
infused into the framework of society, as was the 
I case in England, it is not to be wondered at that 
the lands of the kingdom were chiefly concen- 
Nn irated into the hands of the few. The titles being 


vars with | 
hi the weak and intrigues with the strong. In short, | 


herown and of other nations, not only for her | 


the inquiry is presented, why it is that in acoun- || 
try where manufactures have been so highly fa- | 
vored, the condition of the operatives in the man- | 


provements, various sums amounting to about | 


oe million dollars; and these reforms 
have had a decidedly salutary influence in ame- 
liorating the condition of agricultural labor, and 
advancing the productive power of the improved 
land. But the mining and manufacturing labor- 
ers, crowded in the districts where the works are 


carried on, and trained for generations in the hab- | 
| its of their peculiar toil, and consequently unfitted 


for other pursuits, can experience from these 
movements but little relief. 


They are still sub- 
jected to the constant depressions of wages ren- | 


dered necessary in order to undersell and break | 


down the laborers of every other country who | 
| desire to set up for themselves. 
then, thata country possessing the advantages of 


It is obvious, 


such cheap labor and cheap capital, and with ma- 


| chinery advanced to the highest stage of pertec- 


tion, can manufacture at rates that for all time to | 
come will keep from full employment the capital 


and labor of a country like ours, unless they are 
met by restrictions adapted to the necessities of 
the case. 


1ave spoken of the progressive steps by which 
1] 90k ft] teps by whicl 


manufactures are cheapened when labor in the 
various pursuits of life can find employment, 


| when producers have at their doors a market for 


the exchange with each other of their respective 


| products, and where, asa laboring man, lately 


speaking to me of the effect of protection, said, 
**we mutually help each other.’’ 
too, of the improvement in the machinery of pro- 
duction brought about by a fair and free compe- 
tition, by which the cost of the article to the con- 
sumer is lessened. But the progress to such happy 
results is opposed by the condition of labor and 
capital in England, to which I have alluded, and 


| which draws us within the circle of an unfair 


competition—a competition as unfair as would be 
that between a merchant who by fraud obtains 


I have spoken, | 


his goods below their value, and another who has | 
paid an honest price for what he has to sell. The | 


Englishman tells us to buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and proffers to us goods cheapened by cruel 
exactions from poor operatives, and deposits 


| them in our warehouses at prices below what 


must be paid to American laborers alone for their 
manufacture. We give heed to the plausible and 


insidious advice, and dismiss from cmployment | 


our own labor and capital, and for a time the in- 


dividual consumers procure their goods at a lower | 


cost in money. 
as it must always be in a country depending on 


| the exchange of its manufactured products for 


| the raw materials of nations « 


and consequently we are at once placed at the 
mercy of these changes. 

3esides this, we are at the mercy of combina- 
tions among gigantic establishments to regulate 


ill around the globe, | 


prices, as is frequently observed in the notices of | 


meetings of Staffordshire and Welsh iron-mas- 


! 
ters, where they resolve upon an advance or de- | 


| pression of prices, as may suit their purposes; so 


that we soon discover, when the foreigner has 


| obtained the exclusive control of our markets, 


, ers, and employ those abroad 


cing generally under family settlements, by deeds, 
vills, and other assurances, gave the person hav- 
ant ing the right to the enjoyment of the land butan 
Ons estate for his own life; an estate which he could 
ing not charge with debts or dispose of for a longer 
Hall period. Tn many cases the occupants found them- 
the selves in possession of large bodies of land which || 
ling required a liberal expenditure of capital to render 
aril them productive. There was no inducement to | 
in invest the requisite sums on anestate which might | 
» 0 terminate at any moment with his life, and then || 
Dae pass at once to another, who would enjoy its ben- | 
isn efits without being at all subjected to the burden 
wr of its improvément; and, for the same reason, no 
em one would lend money upon mortgage or other 
wep security on such an uncertain estate. From these 
a and other causes growing out of land monopoly, 
all labor was excluded from a quantity of land suffi- 
ers. cient in extent, if brought under a thorough sys- | 
en- ‘em of culture, to produce food for the entire pop- 
an ulation, Agriculture had not its just proportion 
“si of capital and labor employed in its development, | 
or to which it was entided, if there had been a nat- 
wd ural and equitable distribution; and the consc- 
= quence was, an excessive supply of both, for me- | 
chanical and commercial pursuits. 
io The evil became so pressing and alarming, that 
= “uring ie aguation for the repeal of the corn | 
sis ‘dws, reformatory movements were set on foot, 
) 


we are paying a largely increased price, by which 


in the efforts that were expended to break down 
the home production. We are invited, however, 
to buy our iron and other articles in this cheap 
market, for the further reason that it is the dear- 
est market in which to sell our breadstuffs and 
cotton and other raw materials; and this is the 
argument by which American farmers have been 
induced, by the abandonment of the protective 


tariff of 1842, to discharge their own manufactur- | 


Has experience, 
the faithful touchstone of truth, commended to 
their judgments all the advantages of a foreign 
market, which free trade pictured to their imagin- 
ations? I think not. ‘They were told that Eng- 
land was casting off the shackles from commerce 
which a barbarous, selfish, and anti-commercial 
spirit had imposed, and that, inaugurating a new 
era of unrestricted international exchanges, she 
was throwing open her ports for the admission 


enabling capitalists to advance money for drain- \| of our breadstuffs, after long and wearisome con- | 
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The Government, too, has, in pursuance || 
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tests with the protectionists. That was in the 
year 1546. 

The protection afforded by the act of 1842 had 
infused so much of life and energy into the coun- 
try, that it was fast working its way to commer- 
cial independence. Capital, that had been driven 
from active employment by the disasters conse- 
quent en the reduction of duties by the tariff of 
1833, sought investment not only in the old, but 
in new avenues of industry; laborers no longer 
looked for employers, but employers for them—a 


| condition of things that ina short time would have 


driven British manufactures from our markets, and 


| replaced them with our own, on a basis so firm 


thatthey could have soon maintainedtheirground, 
unaided by protection. But the selfishness and 
avarice of British manufacturers, shippers, and 
merchants, left untried no means within their 
eae to compass the defeat of our prosperity. 
sritish intrigue and British gold were employed 
in the work of destruction, and an Administration 
was brought into power by studiously and per- 


| sistently assuring the people that the law of 1842, 


| In 1846 


Sut the foreign price is variable, || 


so fruitful of blessings, should be religiously sup- 
ported and preserved. England immediately be- 


| gan the repeal of many duties which were utterly 


useless for the protection of her industry, for the 


‘| simple purpose of affording an example of her 


supposed abandonment of the protective policy, 
the better to enable her to operate on the minds of 
our own and of other people, and thereby induce 
them to repeal duties that were truly and substan- 
tially protective. The modification of the corn 
fiws, too, was pushed to a speedy conclusion, 
for the benefit of the manufacturers, and to recon- 
cile our farmers to the repeal of the act of 1842. 
Now, sir, what have they gained by it? What 
has been the result? 

From a table exhibiting the quantities of wheat 
imported into Great Britain in a series of years, 
which I find in the consular returns of 1855, I 
extract the following: 

Wheat Imported from the United States. 





Segre escerscerreeses seesceereses 808,173 quarters. 
SOGE indie weitvd vevectedeabeussceaer . -) 834,142 66 
Oe ee seoccocesccesecee 296,102 “ 
BOE ded 60 ct ca wees Gece mevesncep cuts 617,131 66 
SN des we Cees etcetnseennee-es eocces 537,030 sc 
RPE lesen hn6b6ns cavdnate sont ueuess 911,855 66 
FOB in 0806 00.6066. 0080 cdnesudescendes 1,231,894 66 

Wheat Imported from other countries. 

En 1B cade ccrcccccctesecdccsscovestios 1,529,900 quarters. 
* “ 
“ 
POM desu. cme é6et tee’ o U9 ke Hees 5heale ae 66 
ROE acd Wb 6s tasewecntertarbes «++ 4,091 ,048 se 
FUE pion ccccccensaunsesscecen o¢eve 4,349,510 66 
GD ckce cnccdcncesatee oceeemennwien 2,906,778 66 


The exports of wheat and wheat flour to Great 
Britain for the year ending 30th June, 1859, were 


| as follows: 


| ket, it is not worth our care, 


Bushels. Value. 
WRK. . 0.00 Renee sons ceeececes 1,322,718 $1,296,290 
VU ROEE BOGE osc cccnceveseces . 232,368 1,051,051 


I will not stop to dwell on the inconsiderable 
importance of the British market for this article. 
It is sufficient to say that, considering the in- 
crease of population in both countries, and the 
power of has nations to compete with us suc- 
cessfully in the supply of breadstuffs for that mar- 
And if we will but 


| consider the improvements in agriculture which 
of late have commanded so large a share of pub- 


‘yee ee ; | lie attention in England, it will be obvious that 
we are simply helping him to retrieve hts losses | 


her market for our breadstuffs will continue to 
diminish, until, in a short time, we shall be en- 
tirely excluded. 1 have already adverted to the 
difficulty, indeed impossibility, of investing a 
proper share of capital in English agriculture. I 


| would now claim the attention of the committee 


more particularly to the reforms peeeees set on 
foot for the remedy of thisevil. The Parliament, 
as early as 1840, took hold of the matter, and 
passed an act enabling persons having a limited 
interest in lands to charge them, under certain 
restrictions, with debts contracted for improve- 
ments, the spirit and purpose of which is recited 
in the preamble, as follows: 

‘‘ Whereas much of the land in England and Trejand 
would be rendered permanently more productive by im- 
proved draining, and nevertheless, by reason of the great 
expense thereot, proprietors having a limited interest in 
such land are unable to execute such draining ; and whereas 
it is cxpedicnt, as well for tke more abundant production of 
food as for increased employment of farming laborers, and 


| the extended investment of capital in the permanent im- 
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} i th 1, th ich proj tors should be re 
| ed trom this disability,’ &e., ** Be it enacted,” & 

The system, thus begun, was continued by va- 
rious subsequent cts, looking to its perfection, 
And because, th t! language of that of Ist Au- 
rust, S49, it w: ‘‘desirable that the works of 
drainage hould continue to be eneouraged, in 


order to promote the increased productivenes of 
provided that loans should be made 


land,’’ 1 wa 


from the treasury to ac omplish the purpose. 
Now, sir, let us see how our agriculturists, who 
et their hopes on the English market for the sale 


oftheu produc e, are affected and will continue to 
be affected by this reform alone. From a table 
presented to the Society of Arts, by Mr. Denton, 
Hn) Decemlby r. 1855, and publishe d in 1&58, in the 
fifth volume of ‘Took’s History, it appears that 
of the 56,362,000 acres of land in Great Britain, 
13,957 00 acre 


ind of this erea, there are 22,890,000 acres wet 
nd, requiring drainage. And from the returns 
thenreceive d ofthe ope ration of the dt nage laws, 


there had been drained 
91,525,000 aer 


of the cultivable 


1,365,000 acres, leaving 
vet undramed—nearly one half 


rm 
land of the kingdom. hes 
returns furthes 


how, that in some instances there 
has been an increased yield of one fourth over that 
of the same land before drainage, and in no in- 
stance did it fall be 
‘Thus, 


i 
re as th 


low four bushels to the acre. 
you take the lowest increase on any one 

tandard, the yield of their agriculture 
would be inercased 86,000,000 bushels perannum; 
gard other improvements in cultiva- 
d by the British farmer 
and the mereased productions of lreland from the 
, can there be a doubt ef their capa- 


1 


city to supply a far greater population than is 


there at present, and of the 


and if we r 


ion ado; { ; of all classes, 


ame caus 


ultimate success In 


these endeavors to ac omplish it? 


I believe that these fucts suflicn ntly show that 


Great Britain, instead of suffering from over-pop- 


ulation, will yet demonstrate, by a judicious ii- 


| 


in agriculture, that she can 
subsistence to twice hae r pop- 


tment of capil 


. 
iflord the means of 


ulation. Is it not, then, sir, the part of wisdom 
in our farmers to cneourage whatever has a tend- 
ency to build up home market for their pro- 
ductions, and lessen their dependence ona foreign 


market, which at best is fluctuating and uncertain, 
and from which, by every indication, they will 
ultimately be excluded if it were even other- 
wise, however, it is not well that we should con- 
tinue to send our raw produce to the workshops 
of foreigners, burdened with charges for freights 
and commissions, to be worked up into bars of 
iron or webs of cloth, when thousands at home 
ire anxious to do the work. I observed in the 
market quotations, some time ago, the price of 
corn ina western town,at forty cents per bushel, 
and in the same paper the price at Liverpool was 
quoted at one dollar per bushel. ‘The produce r 
must then pay sixty bushels outofevery hundred 
to get that corn to this foreign market to be ex- 
changed for goods to be imported home. If he 
wants a ton of railroad iron, and had his corn in 
Live rpool, he would give, say forty bushels for 
it, at forty dollars per ton: but, to do this, he 
must send one hundred bushels, to be tolled by 
freights, commissions, and other charges, which 
every producer who is obliged to send his prod- 
uce toa commission merchant for sale fully un- 
derstands, as he complains of the meager balance 
on the If we made 
these articles, and all others which we have the 
means of making, but do not make, the home 
market for agricultural produce would be just as 


account of sales rendered. 


good as the foreign, and a ton of iron, even ata 
price twe lve or fifteen dolfyrs higher than the for- 
eign iron, would still be the cheaper article of the 
two. 

The advantages of having our manufactures at 
home, instead of abroad, are just as palpabl and 
appreciable as are the advantages of the farmer, 
who can go to his market town frequently during 
the day, and return, over one who lives so far 
away that he must spend a day in traveling to the 
same place. It is a marvel that an intelligent 
people will tamely submit to such exacting de- 
mands upon their industry. But, sir, we send 
something more than our products in exchange 
for these goods. After exporting our raw mate- 
rials, the product of the land, the forest, and the 
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sare cultivatedand cultivable land; 
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1, and what litthe manufactured goods other 
peop buy roin Us, We have 
out, in the last ten yea 
lion dollars, in 
of the same metals. And what should occasion 
the gravest anxiety, this outflow of specie ts sull 


been oblived to send 
years, about four hundred mil- 
gold and silver, over our imports 


going on beyond all former example, so that, un- 
loss there 1s some effectual relief, such as this bill 
uredly afford, itis not difficult to pt rceive 


Wil as 


the approach of another revulsion, more calami- 


tous than that of 1857. 

It has been urged, however, that if each nation 
manufactured everything for the supply of its own 
wants, we would lose our commerce, with all its 
civilizing influences. Now, Mr. Chairman, is it 
possible to point out a country on the face of the 
earth, where protection has been adopted as a 
system, whose commerce has not, at the same 
time, flourished? On the contrary, Sir, expericnce 
justifies the assertion that the commerce of na- 
tions who have protected their Jabor—including 
our own country during the two protective tariffs 
of 1828 and 1842—has prospered, and those na- 
tions who have exchanged their raw materials 
for the manufactured goods of others have but a 
limited commerce, Or noneatall, The protected 
nation is rich, because the people are employed, 
and can therefore buy; while the nation whose 
laborers are idle is poor, and cannot buy from 
If it were possibk that the people of 
every nation were fully employed, so that they 
made every talent to grow which the bounty of 
Providence intrusted to them, commerce—true, 
legiumate commerce—would whiten every sea. 
Variety is the order of God’s providence. He 
has made no two men alike, either in physical or 
mental endowments; and the same diversity 1s 
found amongst nations. The countries in which 
they are allotted differ in soil, climate, and adapta- 
tion to particular pursuits ; and as long as this 
diversity in both nations and countries exists, 


others 


there will be variety in the productions of their 


labor, and one which has not will buy what the 
other has to sell; and thus there will always bea 
demand for ships and sailors. 

The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Moore,] 
in his argument against specific duties, as being 
the protective feature of this bill, invoked us to 
follow the examples of England and France, in 
abandoning, as he supposed, the antiquated no- 
tions of protection, by throwing open their ports 
to the unrestricted commerce of the world. ** All 
honor,’’ said he, **to the rulers of these two an- 


cient and renowned kingdoms, for the boldness 


with which they have taken their stand on the 
side of free trade.’’ Sir, it is true, that, in many 
instances, these nations have abandoned, and in 
many others have reduced, their dutics on foreign 
imports; but I deny that they have ever aban- 
doned protection. 

The agitation of free trade began in England by 
some reductions of duties on silks, under the lead 
of Mr. Huskisson, but was carried on chiefly in 
the controversy relative to the modification of the 
corn laws, which has terminated in their final re- 
peal. ‘That, sir, was a measure of the merchants 
and manufacturers, designed to advance the pros- 
perity of manufactures and trade. Its professed 
object was to furnish cheap food, as a means of 
enabling them to maintain a competition with the 


manufacturers of other nations destructive of their 


interests, | cannot present the real issue of that 
famous controversy better than by one or two ex- 
tracts from the arguments of those who are called 
free traders. Colonel 'T. Wood,a memberof Par- 
liament, supported the measure, and said: 

“It would contribute to the general prosperity of the 
country, but was absolutely necessary to the preservation ol 
the manutlacturing interest.’ 

Again, he says: 

“fn certain districts of the country there is a superabund 
ance of population, and no employment for them; and 
unless they could increase the manutacturing prosperity of 


the country, what chance had they for employment? His | 


impression Was that the supply of food was net adequate 
to the demand, and supplies should be realized trom 
abroad.”’ 

Another advocate of free trade, Sir W. Clay, 
remarked: 


« Adopt the more widely the principles of free trade, and | 


afford to our manufacturers the means of competing with 
others. All the great branches of manufactures exported a 
considerable portion of their produce; that portion could 
only bear such a price as would enable it to compete with 
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the goods of our rivals, and the price of the portion ez 
absolutely governed the price of the home maricet. If in. 
absolutely inevitable that wages should fall, in order. 
the manufacturers might meet their foreign rivals. *s 
the necessity to be met but by a decrease in the 
provisions 7”? 

It is needless to multiply proofs of the} 
of this measure. But the movement, I am awar 
has not stopped with the repeal of the corn ean, 
It has been pushed much further, and the dys... 
on many articles formerly highly protected hy» 
been abandoned, but in no case were they ake . 
doned when they were any longer useful for prot ee 
tion. When they had served their purpo 
maturing the manufactures to such a degre 
strength that they could stand alone, they y 
removed. The article of iron was protected | 
the most prohibitory duties, until there was ; 
only a full supply for home consumption, by tf 
large exports. No one would have thoueh: 
exporting iron to England, any more than B 
to Neweastle.”’ It is true that many years aon 
they removed the duty on charcoal iron; but 
reason was, that charcoal iron having ceased 
be manufactured in England, in cons« quence of 
the disappaurance of that fuel, they desired to « 
tain their supply from Sweden, as that sort y 
needed by the English steek manufacturers, 

By the tariff of 1858, the duty has been entirely 
removed from iron, aud, so far as protection y 
concerned, it might have been removed soo) 
but as long as it stood it was supposed to by 
the way of the arguments addressed to other ; 
tions in favor of the removal of their duties; and 
this was the policy which governed them in ye- 
moving the dutics from many other articles 0 
which protection was useless. This is most obyyi- 
ously confessed in a letter written by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the early part of 1836, when it was 
ascertained that a conference was to be held at 
Paris for the negotiation of peace. A memorial 
was addressed to the foreign secretary by th 
manufacturers of Sheffield, urging him to exert 
his influence as a diplomatist to obtain an aban- 
donment of protective duties by the European 
nations. Mr, Gladstone was consulted by thos: 
interested, and replied that he sympathized with 
them in their desire for what he calis commercial 


price 


UTP 


3 


freedom, and proceeds as follows: 


** Between 1841 and 1845, [held the office in the Board 
of Trade ; and this was the period during which England 
Was most actively engaged in the endeavor to negotiate, 
with the principal States of the civilized world, treaties for 
the reciprocal reduction of duties on imports. The task 
was plied on our side with sufficient zeal, but in every case 
we failed. [am sorry to add my opinion, that we didn 
than fail. Its tendency was to lead countries to regard 
with jealousy and suspicion, as boons to foreigners, altera 
tions in their laws.”? . . : * & England, 
ing that she could make no progress in this direction, to r 
own course, struck rapid and decisive blows at the system 
of protection, and reduced, as far as the exigencies of t 
public service would permit, the very high duties, which 
in many cases she maintained simply tor the purpose oi 
revenue, upon articles that had no domestic produce t 
pete with. While our reasonings had done nothing, or less 
than nothing, our example effected something, and com 
mercial freedom has made some progress in other countries 
since 1846.”’ 

Sir, there was nota duty removed on an article 
of any consequence of the manufactures of Great 
Britain since the beginning of her reform, protect- 
ive in its character, that was not perfectly usciess 
. a al ° . tod 
for that purpose. The example of this vaunted 
reform was in fact nothing but the reduction o! 
high revenue duties on articles that did not enter 
into competition with her own produce. Wastt 
a decisive blow at the protection of her iron ma 
ufactures to remove duties on that article, when 
she can make it and undersell all other countries 
in their own markets? ; 

Sir, Lcommend the country to that system ol 
free trade which first protects, and continues (0 
protect, by duties which are removed only wir 
they are no longer needed either for revenu 
protection. : 

| 

It is the weak, and not the strong, that need 
protection. 








The infant, in the order of nature, 
needs the constant guardianship of the nurse; 0U' 
by degrees, as years increase, it is relaxed, and 
he is left in the battle of life still more and mor 
to rely on his own strength, until, when manhood 
comes, with its rough-textured nerves, stout li art, 
and high hope, he becomes * perfectly free! 

self-reliant. We do not desire a tithe of the el 
couragement which England has rendered be! 
iron works; we can reach independence ina much 
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er time than slonatial fur aaltins unfor hers. I 
that ten years of honest protection would 
us to sup ply our own wants. 

Dut, sir, there is one other example of that ad- 
: -eommercial freedom’’on which so much 
“<> has been e xpended, that I must beg the 
jylzence of the committee by a reference to it. 
When nwe first met at the prese nt session, and 
oy it was known that the friends of protection 
ald | e likely to command a working majority 
hi s House ,our opponents throughout the coun- 
raided the advent of a new convert to the 
trine of free trade. France, it was said, was 
ut to signalize the glories of unrestricted trade, 
commercial treaty with England; and for us 
face a time to take up the old cast-off gar- 

nts of protec tion, would be but to confess our- 
eeives laggards in the race of civilization. ‘The 
eaty Was conc luded in January, and its provis- 
s reache . us in February, quite in time to pre- 
vent our r¢ lapse into barbarism. But, sir, instead 
rsh iowing Us a new tight by which to discern 


ve 


strengthen our conv ic tions of the soundne ss of 


principle on which it is founded. It must be 
nembered that the French commercial system 
as, for alonger time than thatof any other nation 
of the world, been most eminently protective to 
her industry. As far back as 1664, under the 
dministrauon of Colbert, a general tariff was 
established, on the following bases: 
To diminish the duties of importation on all 
ticles required for manufactures. 
To exclude foreign manufactures, 
the duties. 
St. Ferreol, in 1834, in a resumé of the policy 
i which the commercial regulations of the king- 
dom were based, mentions, among others: 


by raising 


‘The reduction of duties solely on articles required 
for the manutacturers. 
‘The encouragement of importation of machinery for 
nutacturing. 
3. Prohibition of the exports of machinery, and aii 
it may contribute to the development of foreign indus- 


‘4, The removal of no prohibition, the reduction of no 


ity on manutactures, on any Other consideration than to | 


luninish the profits of fraud. 
‘Tue agoption of the principle that, in all treaties with 
gland, mst of the conditions which she will propose are 
ose Which we ought to avoid.” 


It was under such training that the manufac- 
tures of France have grown up, until they are 
liefly confined to the finest forms of fabrics, and 

mmand the admiration of the world. At the 
ose of the last year preceding the negotiation of 
ie treaty which, it 1s the boast of free traders, 

is an abandonment of her doctrines of protec- 
, her special commerce of exports, which does 


| to such strength and maturity 
| only supply our own wants 


not include goods manufactured from materials | 


nported with a view to re exportation, amounted 
to '$350,982,000—: in amount which one would 
suppose indicated a strength sufficient to enable 
them to bear at least some modifications of their 
ighly prohibitory duties. By this treaty, France 
rrees to reduce her duties, on various articles of 
briish production and manufacture, imported 
from the United Kingdom, to a maximum duty 
of thirty per centum, including linens, woolens, 
gloves, &c., some descriptions of iron manufac- 
tures, coal, and coke; and after the Ist October, 
lx64, the maximum duty is to be twenty-five per 
cent, On other kinds of iron, the duty, by article 
seventeen, shall be $13 per ton, till the Ist Octo- 
ver, 1864, and thereafter $11. And as no civ- 
lized nation but our own will long tolerate ad 
valorem duties, it is provided that they 
onve rted into spec ifics, on the average prices of the 
five months preceding the date of the treaty; and 
whilst they are in force they are to be estimated 
on the value, at the place of manufacture, of the 
arucle imported, with the addition of freight, in- 
surance, and commissions. 


In consideration of these advantages, England | 


admits the chief productions of France free of 


uty, beyond the amount of her direct taxes on 
ce articles, and so far reduces her revenue duties 
on a French Wines as to render them accessible to 
> mass of her population. Surely nothing but 
long-established habits of associating the idea of 
prosperity with existing protective “duties long 
alter they have ceased to perform their functions 
of protection, would restrain a Frenchman from 


y shall be | 


' from absolute prohibitions 
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| to 484,400,000, franes. 
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itis a measure calculated to favor thi industry of 
France, and therefore in perfect harmony with 
her long-cherished policy. Ido not propose to 
rest the case thus, but to show that, in the neeo- 
tiation of the treaty, France was influenced by 
considerations such as these. A report, signed by 
Rouherand Baroche, the negotiators of the treaty 
and submitted to the Emperor—for a copy of 
which I am indebted to the kit “a friend— 
represents the principles by which they wer 
guided in the discharge of their official duties. I 
extract the following: 

‘Did not those who have brought to the discussion of 
these economic problems the strongest sentiments of at 


t 


1d ne SS ol 


tachment to our existing regulations declare. in 1834, t! 
tariffs, whilst temporarily advantageous, should end when 
the education of industry is finished, when it attains its 


full growth, and that every branch of industry should cease 
to be protected when it has reached that growth: 


‘Then, reduced within these limits, the question is sim- 
ply one of fact: has French industry reached sucha degree 
of manhood as to justify the removal ot prohibitions, and 


the substitution of moderate tariffs in the 


inquire into the facts: 


irstead? Letus 


**Our total export for 1858 amounts, for special com- 
merce, to 1,887,000,000 franes, (actual values.) What por 
tion of this entire sum cousists of articles the importation 


of which into France is prohibited ?”’ 

Here followsa table of various manufactures em- 
braced in the exports, the values of which amount 
And the report proceeds 

‘¢ Thus, similar articles, prohibited from importation into 
France, form more than one fourth part of our exports. 
Then, in the eyes of candid men not seduced by empty 
sophisms, is there nota sign of manhood and strength in 
these extensive sales made by our manutacturers in toreign 
markets, in full competition with the manutacturers ofother 
nations, and often, too, in competition with the protected 
products of the nation to Whose market they were exported? 
Can it be possible the ut international competition, moderated 
by duties, will overwhelm our manutacturers in the French 
market, whe n they can meet without danger, and with ad- 
vantage, competition in a foreign market?” 

Mr. Chairman, I commend this extract from 
the report to the consideration of those who seem 
to suppose, because France has now come down 
to a moderate tariff, 
that therefore we should abandon every thing 
which in the least savors of protection. When- 
ever it shall be found that our manufactures, on 
which we demand protection, have been developed 
>that the y can not 

, but penetrate other 
markets in’competition with ‘the world, and even 


| against the prote cted products of other nations to 


which they are e xported, then, sir, may the free | 


traders find in this action of France an example 
which they may with propriety ask us to follow. 
But, before quitting this topic, | would further 


| invite attention to the views expressed in this re- 


port relative to the duties upon the article of iron, 
concerning which the stipulations constitute, in 


| their opinion, the most delicate of their negotia- 


| tions. 


| of an inquiry, most thorough and complete 


| 
in immediate and serious evils 


They state that the English embassadors 


|| demanded a reduction of duties on iron, to the rate 
| of fifteen percent. ad valorem; but that the results 


, INStl- 


| tuted by the Emperor, into the condition of char- 
| coal and coke furnaces, and conducted by the most 


respectable and scientific men, demonstrated that 
the British proposition, if acce pier) would result 


interest; and in place of adopting it, a maximum 
duty of thirty ee cent. was imposed on pigs, 
bars, and castings, till the Ist October, 1864, and 
wenty -five per ahd afte rwrards, to be changed 
to sp cifics. And on other de: scriptions 3 of larger 
size, and on rails, then bearing a duty of $22 32 
per ton, it was provided the duty should be re- 
duced to thirteen dollars. 
Itis well known, Mr. ¢ 
chief obstacles to the 


‘hairman, that one of the 
progress of the iron manu- 
facture in France has arisen from the gradual dis- 
appearance of wood in the neighborhood of her 
numerous furnaces. They are steadily losing this 
fuel, as they lost it in England; but English 
had a decided advantage over the French, in the 
proximity of the coal and ore mines. In France, 
they are widely separated, so that there 1s diffi- 
culty in sup plying the loss of charcoal with coal 
and coke. The French Government, sensible of 
this, and that whatever of inconvenience the iron 
interest might experience’in competition with the 


thie 


| English article, under the re vs ed duties, would 
| be more than compensated by the construction of | 
| railroads that would connect the coal and the ore, 
yielding his consentto sucha bargain; for, intruth, |! has declared its purpose, as stated by the report | || of the people. 


to this important | 
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just in those who profess 
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[have been considering, to restrain within just 
» foreign competition by the projecuon 
of suc i‘ ri ailroads, with the determination to pros- 
ecute ther to comple tion. And thus, as the Sy 
State, it Is the purpose of the Government - 
come resolutely to the aid of French metallurgy.”” 

IL thi Me. Chairman. submit that itis un- 
s hostility to the principle 
of protection in this country, to claim an exem- 
ation of their theory in the action of France 
England. The common experience of the 
nations of the world, and more especially our own 
experience under the various systems W ‘hich have 
from time to time prevailed with us, a‘lmonishes 
us that protection ts the only policy that will lead 


li mits the 


refore, 


plitic 
and 


us steadil y and safely to that state of industrial 
independence on which commerce can rest with 
security. How long shall we close our ears to 
the authoritative instructions of experience, which 


teach us that just when we adopt protection, the 


produ ction of the country increases, and labor 
finds its legitimate employment, and cemmerce 


flourishes; 
diminishes, 
languish« s? 

I believe the day is not distant When every 
section of the Confederacy will feel the power of 
truth, and, casting aside the fallacies of the orists, 
vill compel the Government to ** come resolutely 
to the aid’’ of the national industry. In many 
parts of the northern and middle States there has 
long been a conviction in the public mind of its 
necessity, and protection has thus become a car- 
dinal doctrine of political faith. In the western 
States, a general and decided impression of the 
wisdom of the policy has gained a hold on the 
sentiments of the people, who, the more they 
come to value a home market for their cereals, 
and the development of the exhaustless treasures 
of mineral wealth that lie concealed beneath their 
soil,the more zealously will they unite ina course 
which will enable them to realize both. 

The people of the South, too, though now in 
opposition to the long-cherished senuments of 
many of their wisestand most eminent statesmen, 
will, sooner or later, find, 1n a return to their early 
principles of public economy, that no part of our 
country is more deeply and direc tly interested in 
the creation and maintenance of manufactures 
than they. They will learn that when laborers 
are fully employed, they are able not only to con- 
sume more and better food, but more and better 
clothing; and they will rejoice in the advantages 
of sending their cotton to mills at home, rathe r 
than to those three thousand miles away. The 
bill before us promises a large share of these ben- 
efits, not to a few, not to a class, but to the whole 
nation. We do not seek the mere agitation of an 
abstract question concerning ihe development of 
social and national strength; we do not provoke 
controversy merely to triumph in the establish- 
ment of an economic theory, nor ye t to raise a 
**well-pronouncing Shibboleth” of partisan war- 
fare; none of these things, sir, none. We look to 
wholesome practical results,in which we earnestly 
believe every class of our fellow-citizens has an 
abiding interest. 

We desire, by the passage of this bill, to rem- 
edy actual pressing evils, and to prevent, as we 
believe, still greater mig nding perils. The issue, 
sir, is a Never have I known the 
people so profoundly interested in a public meas- 
ure. It will be no light thing to trifle with their 
hopes and wishes. Pass the bill, and the restor- 
ation of confidence will be instantaneous. Ener- 
getic and enterprising men, with spirits revived 
by your action, will set in motion the hand of in- 


and when you abandon it, production 
labor is paralyzed, and commerce 


serious one 


dustry before the timedixed for the operation of 


| claim the re spe ct always due to candor, 


the law. In the dwellings of the poor, too, your 
action will be blessed with words of joy and glad- 
ness, more grateful than the favor of princes. If 
the bill is to be defeated, let it be on a square, 

manly issue, in which opposing convictions can 
If de- 
feated by parliamentary arts, which either con- 
ceal its enemies with the vail of non-action, or 
place them in the seeming attitude of friendship, 
depend upon it the gauze will notcover the naked- 
ness of the deception, and they who shall thus 
stand in the way of the nation’s prosperity will 
be smitten, as with the plague, by the indignation 
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THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALFRED ELY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
June 6, 1869. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the || 


state of the Union 

Mr. ELY said: 

Mr. CHainMaANn: 
had the honor to move a resolution, which was 
adopted by this House, calling upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States for information relative 
to the practical working of the treaty concluded 
with Great Britain on the 5th day of June, 1854, 
commonly called the reciprocity treaty. I will 
thank the Clerk to read the resolution. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“« Resolved, That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, requested tocommunicate to this House, 
if, in his opinion, not incompatible with the public inter 


On the 26th of March last I | 


est, all the information in his possession relative to the | 


practical working of the reciprocity treaty concluded with 
Great Britain on the Sth day of June, 1854; whether the 
provincial government of Canada has not, through its Le 

gislature, violated the spirit of the said treaty; what has 
been the practical effects of the third clause of the said 
treaty upon the interests of the respective countries ; what 
ingasures, if any, have been taken to procure correct ip 
formation touching the practical operations and effect of 
the third clause of the said treaty upon the interests of 
American citizens, and whether, in his opinion, the said 
third article of the said treaty could not, with advantage te 
American interests, be either amended or rescinded.”’ 

Mr. ELY. To this resolution no response has 
yetbeen received. Ishould have been much grat- 
ified to have obtained the information called for by 
he resolution before entering upon any discussion 
of this subject. But, sir, as the session 1s draw- 
ing to a close, I am unwilling to await longer the 
diJatory movements of the Executive, before call- 
ing the attention of this House, and of the whole 
country, 80 far as Lam able, to a question of vital 
importance, not only to my constituents, but te 
the people of our common country. 

Sir, at this time, when the subject of a modifi- 
cation of our tariff laws is challenging so much 
attention in Congress and throughout the coun- 
try, the practical operation of this reciprocity 
treaty becomes a subject of peculiar Interest to 
the American statesman. ‘To what extentit ties 
our hands against legislation for the increase of 
our revenue, or for the protection of American 
industry and enterprise, becomes an inquiry of 
great practical importance. You will find, sir, 
that so long as this treaty remains in force, there 
is one considerable branch of our foreign com- 
merece from which we can raise no revenue, and 


that there are some industrial interests of our cit- 


izens to which we can afford no protection as 
against foreign competition, 


This treaty, according to itsown terms, has, at | 


least, nearly six yearstorun. The fifth article 
stipulates that it shall continue in force ten years 
from the time of going into operation, and for the 
further term of twelve months after either party 
shall give notice of a desire to terminate it. This 
notuce may be given at the end of said ten years, 


yy D » * ’ : Th. ’ 

The lteciprocity Treaty—Mr. Ely. 
which gives it the title of *‘ reciprocity,’’ is the 
third arucle, which provides that certain enumer- 
ated articles, being the growth or produce of the 
British colonies of North America or of the Uni- 
ted States, shall be admitted into each country, 
respectively, free of duty. The schedule of these 
enumerated articles is as follows: 

* Grain, flour, and breadstuffs of all kinds ; animals of all 
kinds, fish, smoked and salted meats; cotton-wool, seeds, 
and vegetables; undried fruits, dried fruits; fish of all 
kinds; products of fish andoft all other creatures living in 
the water; poultry, eggs; hides, turs, skins or tails un- 
dressed ; stone or marble in tts crude or unwrouglhit state ; 
slate; butter, cheese, tallow; lard, hams; manures; ores 
of metals of all Kinds; coal, piteh, tar, turpentine, ashes ; 
timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, and suwed, 
unmanulactured in whole or in part; fire-wood; plants, 
shrubs and trees; felts, wool; fish oil; rice, broom corn, 
and bark; gypsum. ground or unground ; hewn or wrought 
or unWrougiit burr or grindstones; dye-stulls; flax, hemp 
and tow, unmanutactured ; unmanufactured tobacco ; 
rags.”? 

Sir, you have but to glance your eye over this 
schedule to perceive that there can be no ** reci- 
procity’’ in the arrangement, which admits a free 
interchange between the two countries of the ar- 


ticles embraced in it, and of those articles only. || 


It appears to have been prepared with special 
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| swindle. 


reference to including every article of Canadian || 


country, and excluding every production of this 
counury which could find a market in the British 
North American colonies. ‘The surplus produc- 
tions of these colonies consist, almost exclusively, 


| of the very classes of articles embraced in this 


schedule. These commodities constitute the en- 
ure basis of their export trade; and we are their 


production which can ever find a market in this 


nearest and best customers, and their largest con- | 


sumers. We purchase from Canada more of the 
articles embraced in the schedule than she sells 
to all the world beside. 

We are also large producers of the same classes 
of articles. Of most of them, we, in common with 
Canada, produce a large surplus, which must seck 
a market in some foreign country. But we never 
have found, and never shall find, that market in 


, Canada, or in any of the provinces embraced in 


the treaty. To Canada, the privilege of export- 
ing to the United States free of duty the articles 
embraced in the schedule, is one of incalculable 
value. Ic is all that she could ask or desire—for 
the schedule embraces everything she has to ex- 
port. ‘To us, the privilege of exporting the same 
articles duty free to Canada, is but the barren 
privilege of ** carrying coals to Newcastle.”’ 

It is true that Canada, and the other British 
provinces embraced in the treaty, would open to 
us a most desirable market for a great variety of 


| the productions of our manufactories, and our 
workshops, if they could go there duty free, or | 


or at any time thereafter. [It went into operation | 


in March, 1855, and so must remain in force until 
March, 1866, unless it can be sooner abrogated 
or annulled. One object which T have in desiring 
to call the attention of Congress and of the coun- 
try to this subject, is to awaken inquiry as to the 
mode, if any there be, by which it can be abro- 
gated or annulled, or its pernicious effects coun- 
teracted and obviated. 

Sir, this treaty was commended to us under the 
alluring guise of a free-trade measure. It was 
christened by the namegf * reciprocity,’’ to de- 
lude us with the idea that it was to confer mutual 
and reciprocal privileges upon the people of both 
countries. The advocates of that Utopian theory, 
universal free trade, were led to believe that it was 
at least an important step in that direction, and 
that the mutual benefits and blessings to flow from 
it would vindicate the practical wisdom of that 
theory. 

To what extent the hopes and expectations 
thus awakened have been realized by the — 


of this country, we shall be enabled to judge 


when we come to examine the operations of the || 


treaty in the light of practical experience, 
The important feature of this treaty, and that 


at reasonable rates of duty. They would furnish 


| And yet, to guard against the surreptitious intro 
| duction of foreign merchandise through the 


| tain the same custom-house organization o 


| equivalents in some other form—if it has open 
_hew markets for the products of their labor; if 


_braced in the treaty, amounting to 
| these sources would have continued to 
| since that year, in the same ratio that it had 


| treaty had never been made, 


lars. 
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it will be found to justify, and more thay baneie 
all that I have said, or shall say, in oo 
ation of this treaty as an unmitigated cheat ang 


I propose to examine, first, the effects o¢ 
treaty upon our Federal revenues. Durine « 
year 1854, which was the last year previous t, 
the taking effect of the treaty, we derived ng 
nue from articles imported from Canad 
which are now made free by the treat 
$1,250,000, and, including all the | 


thie 
41118 


4 reye. 
a alone, 
Ys Of abou: 
WOVINces em. 
rs : More tha, 
$1,500,000. Assuming that ‘the revenues fro, 


iner as 


creased for five years previously, it would | 
now reached nearly $2,000,000 per annum 


ave 
» if th 
and would hay, 
amounted in the aggregate, since the time thar)... 
treaty took effec, to more than eleven million dol 
But this branch of our foreign comme) “4 
instead of yielding us an annual revenue of sow, 
$2,000,000, is now, under the operation of the 
treaty, an actual drain upon the | ele tot 2 
extent of about fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
lor, since the treaty went into operation, the ror. 
enue received at the various ports of entry op oy, 
northern frontier has so fallen off that the ex. 
penses of collecting it, during the last four years 
exceed the gross receipts by the sum of $189.73), 
northern ports, it is absolutely necessary to main- 
n our 
northern frontier, and at the same expense as 
when duties were collected on the articles whi 
now come in duty free. 
Mr. Chairman, the fact that this treaty has 
operated to diminish our revenue, does not neces- 
sarily condemn it. If the people have received 


i 


ned 


has lightened the burdens imposed upon their ex- 


port trade, or stimulated industry and enterprise 
at home, these benefits should be placed to its 
credit, and set off against any loss to the Federal 
revenues which may have resulted from it. But, 
sir, an examination of its practical op®rations and 
effects will reveal no such redeeming traits in its 
character. It has tended, rather, to restrict than 


| to enlarge the foreign markets for our exporta))| 


a valuable market for our leather, boots, and || 
shoes,and other manufactures of leather; for our | 


reaping, mowing, and threshing machines, and 
other agricultural implements; for our mulufari- 
ous manufactures of iron, of steel, of brass, and 


other metals; for our carriages, saddlery, and har- | 


ness; for our machinery, our fire-arms, and our 


productions. It has imposed new burdens upon 
ourexport trade, instead of lightening those which 
before oppressed it. And, instead of stimulating 
domestic industry and enterprise, it has invited 
the productions of foreign labor and foreign soils, 
to compete with the productions of our own cit- 
zens, in our own markets. 

The effect of the treaty in throwing upon our 
markets, duty free, a large increase of Canadian 


| productions, to compete with similar productions 
|, of our own soil, is strikingly exhibited bya lit 


edge-tools; for our cotton, woolen, and India-rub- |! 


ber goods, and for an almost endless variety of 
the products of Yankee ingenuity, industry, and 
enterprise, Which | shall not attempt to enumer- 
ate. But ail these productions are excluded from 
the schedule with as scrupulous a care as every 


conceivable article of Canadian production which | 
| can find a market in this country is included in | 


it. And not only are they excluded from the list 


of articles made free by the treaty, but the colo- | 
| nial authorities are left at liberty to increase their 


imposts upon them at pleasure—a privilege they 
have exercised to the point of prohibition in re- 
spect to many of them. 


Mr. Chairman, when the President shall, in his | 


own good time, respond to the resolution which 


has just been read, he will doubtless send us a | 
copy of the report recently made by Hon. Israel | 
'T. Hatch, of the State which I have the honor | 


in part to represent, who was appointed a spe- 


| cial agent to examine into the operations of this | 


| treaty, and report thereon. 


I desired much that 
that document should be communicated to this 
House before I should proceed to the discussion 
of this subject; but | am not wholly ignorant 
of the character of its contents. When it shall 


| be made public, if I am not greatly mistaken, | 


table which | will now present. ‘This table shows 
the amounts of goods imported from Canada, 
chargeable with duty, and free of duty, for tour 
years next preceding the treaty, in contrast with 
the amounts of both classes imported during tour 


| years subsequent to the treaty. 


ae bcaqkwans ain ees cee $3,426.75 


| preceding its ratification. 


IMPORTATIONS FROM CANADA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Prior tothe Treaty. 


Free of duty. Subject to duty 








761.571 
1,179,682 
330,040 
$3,850,979 


eee ween eens 





eee ween 











Subsequent to the Treaty. 
Free of duty. 
cinccieeRioianees taal $16,847,822 
17,600,737 
11,267,618 


Subject to duty. 
SH40,S00 
691.097 
313,953 








BONS édscte see 


eee wee ee eeee 





SUE pnsiiceenesavsesceneh see 504.969 
$59,419,925 $2,150 34 


From this table it will be seen that during “° 
four years next succeeding the treaty, our ll 
ports from Canada amounted to nearly three times 
as much as during the four years immediate!) 
It will also be see", 


* The importations of 1855 are omitted, because a 
were in part made before the treaty took eficct, and in part 
allerwards. 
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1 while for four years next preceding the trea- 
‘y. more than four fifths of all our importations 
fom Canada were subject to duty, for the four 
vears subsequent to it less than one twenty-ninth 
“art of them have contributed anything whatever 
‘9 our revenue. And even of the trifling amounts 


{ 


naid duties since the treaty, less than one third 
ire the productions of Canada. Of the $2,150,394 
ying duty during the four years subsequent to 
‘treaty, as Shown by the foregoing table, iron, 


f importations from that country which have | 


hardware, and salt, articles not produced in Canada | 


for exportation, make up the sum of $1,543,156, 
being more than two thirds of the whole amount. 
&» that in fact, of all the productions of Canada 
which seek our markets, the proportion paying 
duty is so utterly insignificant as to be wholly un- 
worthy of consideration; ranging, one year with 
another, somewhere between twe and three per 
centum only. ; 

On the other hand, we still continue to pay 
heavy and increased duties upon much more than 
one half of all our exports to Canada, as will 
appear by another table which 1 now present, 


showing the value of our exports to that country, 


paying duty and free of duty, for the four years || 


next succeeding the year that the treaty took | 


effect: 


Value of goods exported from the United States to Caneda. | 


Paying duty. Freeof duty. | 
SS . $11,445,472 $9,379,204 
MN. 26.stct eect eeseeieces eee 12,770,923 9,933,586 
7 «e+» 9,966,430 10,258 220 
8,473,607 7,161,958 | 





$42,660,432 $56,732,968 





Of the articles which go to make up this item 


of $36,732,968, exported to Canada free of duty, | 


oulyasmall proportion have gone in free because of 
the treaty, the leading varieties having been admit- 
ied free before the treaty existed. Wheat, for in- 


stance, one of the large items on the list of our free | 


exports to Canada, was admitted free before the 


treaty, and would have continued so if the treaty | 


had never been made, because it is the interest of 
Canadian millers and ship-owners to have it so 


admitted. It does not go to Canada for consump- | 
tion there—Canada herself producing much more | 


wheat than she consumes. It is either returned 
tous in the form of flour, duty free, or shipped 
abroad. In either case the effect is rather preju- 
dicial than beneficial to American industry and 
enterprise. 
converted into flour and returned to us, our mill- 
ers lose the profit of manufacturing it. 
there to be shipped to Europe, in foregn bottoms, 
our Ship-owners lose the profits of carrying it. 
So, although our wheat does not go into Can- 
ada free of duty, beeause of the treaty, it would 
be no argument in favor of the treaty even if it 
did. 
free list, was also free before the treaty, and would 
heve remained free independent of the treaty, 
vecause Canada is not herself a corn-producing 
country, and finds it to her advantage to purchase 
corn from us. 


If .c goes to Canada merely to be | 


If it gocs | 


Indian corn, another prominent item in the | 


In the tables I have presented, of exports and | 
imports toand from the United States and Canada, | 


foreign merchandise, merely carried through the 
respective countries, is included. To show the 


cts of the treaty upon the industrial interests of | 


the two countries, however, foreign merchandise | 


should be excluded, and the domestic products of 
the respective countries only embraced. 

! now present, therefore, a table of the products 
of the United States, exported to Canada, and 
paying duties there, and of products of Canada 
imported to this country,and paying duties here, 
fer the three years nextafter the treaty went fully 
into effect: 


Products of the United States paying duty in Canada. 


Mien Saiicscnatien Sade et een bhAthtaeinnaehts . 87,981,284 
rs . eocccccccece cecccccccscccces Optlayeee 
1858....., deaicdbsebaadonen Ji aaixadaenunces 4,524,503 
18,709,107 

Products of Canada paying duty in the United 
‘ States. 
Mote scissiigavntdeds abo kninn cecal 
BO tia baid Saale icin btevexkns eeseee 160,086 
SE oe ecccccccsccccce 119,358 

—— 415,814 


ND ie suit vcwbiscecdaveceiessveccssQUhGbReee 





The Reciprocity Treaty—Mr. Ely. 
| Thus it appears, that while our people have 
paid duties to Canada, on products of the United 
States exported to that country, amounting to 
$18,709,107, the people of Canada have paid du- 
ties on products of their country exported to this, 
during the same years, amounting only to the piti- 
ful sum of $415,814—the proportion being forty- 
sixtoone. The Lord deliver us from such * re- 
| Ciprocity ”’ as this! 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the legiti- 
mate and necessary effects of the treaty. But the 
Canadian authorities, not content to rest upon the 
immense advantages legitimately flowing trom it, 
have availed themselves of an indirect and inci- 
| dental power which it gives them, to impose upon 


able burdens. Every year since the ratification of 


| kets, till these duties on many of them, amount 
to a practical prohibition. Every year the Cana- 


posing additional burdens upon importations from 
this country. 
ad valorem duties that have been levied, by her 


| treaty, upon certain articles which we largely pro- 


to that country. 


1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 
| Boots and Shoes....... 12} 14} 20 21 25 
b PUNE cs naccetececess 124 17 20 2) 25 
Cotton goods.........+. 12} 13} 15 15 20 
i ROO MOONS. cansweeanee 12} 18} 15 16 20 
Wood goods............ 124 14 15 138 20 
Oar sebibet cans 16 ll il 18 20 
Refined sugar.......... 32 28 25 26 40 
| Other sugar....... kone 20 17} 21 30 


Mr. Chairman, you may tell me that these in- 


trade to Canada are not the effects of the treaty. 
| Ladmit,sir, that they are not legitimate and neces- 
sary effects of it; but they are, nevertheless, justly 
chargeable to it. 
ence, these burdens would not be imposed—we 
| could prevent them from being imposed, or, at 
least, counteract their effects. 





dian Parliament has goers da new tariff act, im- | 


If the treaty were not in exist- | 


our export trade to thatcountry, new and intoler- 


the treaty, they have been regularly and systemat- | 
ically increasing their duties upon the leading ar- | 
ticles of American production seeking their mar- | 


The following table exhibits the | 


successive tariff acts, since the ratification of the | 


duce, and which in times past we largely exported || on the other side of the line that could have been 


creased and increasing impositions upon ourexport | 
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taken but a very superficial view of the subject. 
Most persons, | apprehend, would regard the 
closing of the ports of England against our wheat 
and flour as a great calamity to the wheat grow- 
And yet it would be less 
injurious to their interests than this throwing 
open of our markets to the wheat and flour of 
Canada. During the fiscal year ending on the 
30th of June, 1859, the value of wheat and flour 
imported by us from Canada was more than dou- 
ble that of all we exported to England the same 
year, 

The free admission of the agricultural produc- 


| tions to our markets, tends to equalize the value 
| of lands on both sides of the line, to the great 


disadvantage of our own landed proprietors. Sir, 
itis a self-evident proposition, that lands on the 
Canada side of the line, equally productive with 
lands on our own side, are intrinsically worth as 
much, if the same markets are common to both, 
and equally accessible to both—especially if the 
Canada lands are subject to less taxation than 
ours. If it could be known that the provisions 
of the treaty would be indefinitely perpetuated, 
lands in my own district, the richest portion of 
the Genesee valley, which before the treaty would 
have enamine sixty dollars per acre, would be 
intrinsically worth little, if any more, than lands 


purchased at the same time for less than twenty 


| dollars. And this equalization is effected, as much 
by depreciating the value of the higher-priced, 


as by increasing the value of the lower-priced 


| lands. 


The injurious effects of this treaty upon our 
mechanical and manufacturing interests, spring 
mainly from the ‘ unfriendly legislation” which 
the treaty has put it in the power of the Canadian 
Parliament to practice towards them. The in- 
creasing duties which have been levied from year 
to year upon the productions of our workshops 
and manufactories, since the ratification of the 
treaty, have been driving them out of the Cana- 


|| dian markets. Many of these productions which 


If our hands were | 


not tied by the treaty, we could retaliate by im- | 


unprofitable for the Canadian Parliament to in- 
dulge in such legislation toward us. But having 
bound us by the treaty to admit all her produc- 


| tions free of duty, without assuming any corre- | 


sponding obligation in respect to the productions 
| of this country which seek her markets, and with- 
out even binding herself to abstain from imposing 
additional burdens upon them at pleasure, we are 
| left wholly at her mercy. Sir, it is altogether 


came to be so overreached at every point—how 
itever came to yield its assent to a treaty, the 
legitimate workings of which are so much to our 
prejudice, without at least requiring some guar- 
antee that it should not be made still more intoler- 
able by such legislation as this. 


faith, and in violation of the spirit of the treaty— 
and it deserves to be so denounced—but that will 
not excuse the blind fatuity which led us into the 
snare, 

Sir, view this treaty from whatever stand-point 


ts effects upon our public revenues, and the pri- 
| vate interests of our citizens, are alike pernicious. 
| It is prejudicial alike to the interests of our farm- 
| 


| ers and our mechanics, our manufacturers and | 


posing similar duties upon the productions of | 
Canada seeking our markets, and thus render it | 


incomprehensible to me how our Governmentever | 


You may de- | 
nounce this legislation as being a breach of good | 


_ may, it presents the same forbidding aspect. | 


our merchants, our lumbermen and our fisher- | 


men. Its operations are wholly and thoroughly 


mischievous, presenting scarcely one redeeming | 


trait. 
What are its effects upon the interests of our 


markets, always overstocked with the produc- 


| tions of our own soil, toa prolific agricultural | 


| 
| 
| farmers? It throws wide open the gates of our 
| 
! 
| 
| 


region lying at their very thresholds. 
| free competition from an agricultural people, the 
| fertility and cheapness of whose virgin lands, and 
the comparative lightness of whose taxes, enables 
them to undersell us in our own markets. Sir, 
those who suppose that the agricultural products 


{t invites | 


of Canada, thus thrown upon our markets, have | 


no serious influence in depressing prices, have 


sull sought those markets in spite of the increas- 
ing impositions upon them, prior to 1859, are, by 
the tariff act of that year, wholly excluded. That 
act has not been long enough in force to furnish 
any statistics showing to what extent importa- 
tions of manufactured articles from this country 
will be diminished by it. It appears, however, 
from a table which I tes anda exhibited, that 
the products of this country, paying duty in Can- 
ada, (consisting, almost exclusively, of manu- 
factured articles,) declined from $7,981,284 in 
1856, to $4,524,503 in 1858. Under the operation 
of the Canadian tariff act of 1859, the falling off 
must be in a still greater ratio. In fact, these 
onerous duties are not only driving our manufac- 
tures out of the Canadian markets, but they are 
tending to the transfer of capital and enterprise 
from this country to that. Many of our most 
enterprising manufacturers have already trans- 
planted their establishments to Canadian soil, to 
secure the benefit of her markets without being 
subjected to these duties; and many more will 
follow their example. Thus, under the opera- 
tion of a policy which owes its existence to this 
treaty, we are not only losing a valuable trade, 
but actually losing a most valuable class of cit- 
izens, and no inconsiderable amountof solid cap- 
ital. 

This treaty operates to the prejudice of our 
merchants and traders also; not only by dimin- 
ishing their sales to Canada of the products of our 


| manufactories—excluded from her markets, as I 


aon shown—but they also suffer from ‘*un- 


friendly legislation’? og the part of the Canadian 
Parliament. Formerly, the people of Canada 


|| West purchased many of the productions of for- 


| eign countries in our markets, paying no higher 


duties upon them than if purchased in the coun- 


| try of their production, and introduced by the 


| river St. Lawrence. 


The duties then being spe- 
cific, they amounted to no more on goods intro- 


| duced by the way of our Atlantic cities than when 


introduced through the St. Lawrence. But the 


| law has been changed; and ad valorem duties are 


| now charged upon the value of the goods at the 


place of purchase. The Canadian purchaser, there- 
fore, if he now buys his goods in Boston or New 


|| York, must not unly pay duty upon the original 
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foreign country, but that cost 
wand profits of the 


cost in the upon 


with interest, freight, insurance 





’ 
American merchantadded. This policy now drives 
the merchant of western Canada to Montreal to 
purchase the goods which he formerly bought in 
our own market And this operates not only to 
the prejudice of our me rchants, but of our car- 
riers as well legislation which has pro- | 
duced this result is one of the indirect and tnci- 
dental etl of the treaty; at least itis leeisia- 


tion which we might counteract, if our hands were 


not tied by the treaty. 


No class of our citizens have felt more kee nly 
the pernicious effects of this abominable treaty 
than our enterpi lumbermen. We have no 
resources for the production of lumber at all com- 
parable to the vast primeval forests of Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The timber 


lands in the 


Government, 
ting timber at 


provinces are mo tly own db ’y the 
which grants the privilege of 
prices littl than nominal. 
The lumbermen of this country, who have to pay 
high prices for inferior timber lands, 


with the produ 


cut- 


more 


cannot su 


cesstully compete us of these for- 
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ests. The throwing open of our markets to them | 


has rendered many large investments In the tm- 
ber lands of this country ruinous to their pro- 
prictors, and stricken down numerous large en- 
terprises undertaken by our citizens with the 
brightest prospects of uccess. Much American 


and has thus been driven out 
of our own country to seek investment and em- 
ployment in the forests of these provinces. 

Ikven our fish for whose special benefit 
the large concessions of this treaty were suppo sed 
to be made , find that the privilege accoré led to them 
of taking fish in the bays, harbors, and creeks of 
the British provinces, is more than counterbal- 
anced by the like extended to British 
s, of taking fish upon our shores and coast 

as it is, with the sull important 
re of mtroducine the produ ts of their fish- 
duty free. 

Pennsylvania will in vain demand protection to 
her great while this treaty remains 
in force. So Nova Scotia, by means of 
cheap and easy water-carriage, can throw the 
products of h r extensive coal mines into all our 


capital enterprise 


rinen, 


P rivilege 
subject 
coupled, 
privili 


more 
eries into our markets 


coal interest 


iong as 


tboard markets duty free, protection to the coal 
interests of Pennsylvania and Maryland will b 
wholly out of the “qui tion. In vain will the y 
ppeal to Congress rd rehef, while our power to 
mt itis paralyzed by this treaty. 
Mr. Chairman, w ith ie pret nding to fo very 
thoroughly into this subject, or to notice any but 
he most pre minent features in the operations of 


s treaty, [trust | have succeeded in showing 


that there ts no ‘* reciprocity’ inthe article which 
provides fora free interchanee of the commodi- 
; enumerated in the schedule. I trust I have 
ucceeded in showing, thatas affecting every ] pub- 
lic or prg¥ate interest, the advantages of this ar 
rangement are all on one side, and all against us 
W here, then, are the reciprocal benefits conferred 
upon our ciuzens? Outside of this arrangement, 
or the free interchange of the productions spe- 
cified in the schedule, there are but two ae 
ions of the treaty which pre tend to conter ly 


privileges or benefits upon the people of newest 


(hese provisions are: 


‘1. The grant otf 
United States to take 


a privilege to the inhabitants of the 
fish of every kind, except shell fish, 


on the sea-coast and shores, and in the bays, harbors, and 
eeks of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
vr e Edward's Island, and of the several islands adjacent 


tv, Without being restricted to any distanc¢ 
shore; and 


from the 


of drying their nets and curing their fish onthe 


| of those colonies andislands. 
A grant to the citizens of the United States of the 
right to navigate the river St. Lawrence and the canals in 
( ula, used as the means of communicating between the 


it lakes and the Atlantic 
d crafts, subject o 


are or nay be 


ocean, With their 
nly to the same tolls and assess- 
exacted of British subjects.” 


Vesst Is, 
boats, an 





ments as 


r, if we have 


treaty to compe 


received any benefits from the 
nsate us, in the sliehtest degree, 
r the ru ions made by the third 

] tmust be by virtue of or the other, 


of these provisions. 


mous concess 


aruicie, | one 
or both, 

l eave nine uly stated that the privileres 
ferred by the fishery grant are more than 
} ya similar privil ege extended to Brit- 
ish subjects on our part, and by the privilege of 


cone 
come 


veonsated | 
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introducing the allie ts of their fishe ‘ries to our 
markets duty free. I do not pretend to under- 
stand this branch of the su ibject very well myself, 
but 1 am informed, by those who represent large 
fishing interests on this that the treaty is 
regarded as prejudicial to those interests. This 
being the case, we get no * reciprocity ’’ under 
this fishing grant. 

We ey only the privilege of navigating the 
river St. Lawrence and the canals of Canada, to 

ill hack upon; and if wedo not find ** reciprocity ”’ 
here, we m ly as well abandon the search. 

The anticipated advantages to be derived from 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence have 
proved utterly delusive. That river is ice-bound 
nearly half the year; and when it is open, our 
navigators do not see fit to avail themselves of the 
privilege of using it. Since the ratification of the 
treaty, up to the closing of navigation in 1859, it 
appears, by official statements, that only forty 
-Imerican vessels, with only twe ‘Ive thousand five 
hundred and fifty tons burden, hs id passed seaward 
through that river, and only nineteen vessels, with 
only five thousand four hundred and forty-six 
tons burden, had returned from sea through the 
same channel. And this ts the sum total of all 
the much vaunted benefits we were to derive from 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. Was it 
for this that we sacrificed an annua! revenue of 
$2,000,000? Was it for this that we threw open 


yr 
floo : 


° . | 
our ports to all the agricultural products of the || 


British provinces, to surfeit our markets, already 
made plethoric by the productions of our own 
soil? 
of the ¢ 
of our oer and manufactories from her 
marts, by the imposition of onerous taxes upon 
them? "Wy as it for this that we struck down the 
value of our timber lands, and visited disaster and 
ruin upon many enterprising citizens who were 
engaged in the lumbering business? 
that capital and enterprise a 
our own country, and transplanted to a foreign 
soil? 

But, sir, even this miserable 

tine the St. Lawrence 
upon the condition that British 
have the right freely to navigate 
with their vessels, boats, and crafts, so long as the 
privilege of navigating the St. Lawrence should 
be enjoys d by American citizens. And now let 
how thi 
as to results. 


subjects should 


Lake Michigan 


us see 
In the year 1857 one hundred and 
nine British vessels cleared from the single port 
of Chicago, on Lake Michigan—freighted, doubt- 
less, mainly by the products of our great grain 
crowing region of the Northwest—to the great 
detriment of our own ship-owners and carricrs. 
Thus, it will be seen, that instead of receiving 
any benefits from the privilege of navigating the 
St. Lawrence, to compensate forsthe large con- 
treaty, we only that 


cessions of the obtained 


privilege by granting a similar one to British sub- 
jects, of ten times its value 

1 object, furthermore, to this article in respect 
to the navigation of the St. Lawrence, that, by 


receiving it as a favor for a limited period, and 
for an expressed and continuing consideration, 
we preclude ourselves from taking the higher and 
true ground 
nations. ‘That is a posiuon we ought never to 
yield. We oceupied it in respect to the Missis- 
sippi, when Loutsiana belonged to a foreign Pow- 
er. It is the pr 


Europe have nasa maeeey tending since the trea- 
| 








1815, 
Napoleon, and it Is even more impe ratively de- 
manded by the geography of this continent. We 
are In upon it at this 
our commerce with the nations upon the valleys 
of the great rivers of South America, and we 
oucht not to abandon it In our own case, as the 
occupants of a part of the upper ve alley of the St. 
Lawrence. 
outlet to the sea as a purchased favor under this 
treaty, Why are we not estopped from claiming 
it as our rieht under the law of nations? 

Th e of navigating the canals of Can- 
ada, communicating between the great lakes and 
the ocean, with our vessels, boats, and crafts, on 
1 ay ment of the same tolls as are charged to Brit- 


ties of 


sting 


privileg 


Was it for this that we put it in the power | 
vanadian Parliament to drive the products 


that it belongs to us by the law of 


osition to which the publicists of 


which termmated the great wars of 


time in the interest of 


And yet, acce pting this privilege of 


privilege of nav- | 
was only granted to us | 


se reciprocal privileges compare, 
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treaty. 


before, without any treaty stipulation on t 
ject, and ke 
folly, on the part of the Canadian goyer), 

to have withdrawn from us. — 
built for the purpose of drawing t} 
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It is a privilege which we had , 


which it would have been the 


>| 


. he se ¢ 


anals wer, 
ie trade of o) 


western States to the ports of Montreal] an d Quy x 
| bec; and to close them against our vessels wo), 
| not only defeat the obje: ct for which th ey y = 

created, but diminish the revenues de ‘rivable th i 


| the indictment. 
line of minor evils, which have either sprung 


Is itforthis || 
re being driven out of 


1] yer 
h subjects, was no new privilege g¢ eranted by the || respective territories and people, and more espe 


from. 


of the 


We need no treaty Stipulations t 
us against an act so suicidal. 
permitted to e njoy this privilege even 
spirit in which it was granted. 
Canadian government, 
corn, passing through the Welland can; 7 
| twenty-eight miles in length, are charged 1 

tolls as if they also passed through a 

Lawrence 


0 P rOtees 
And yet we ar es 
>In the try 
By a reculat | 


WwW he at, et and 
> St. 
canals to the ocean. 


These arty 


constitute almost the entire frej ig] it of our 4 
assing through the Welland canal, and not ; 
in twenty of our vessels pass through any ot the 


canal but that. 
us well to British vessels as to our own, yet 
nearly all the wheat, flour, and corn, trarsy 
by the Welland canal, 
vessels, the hardship falls almost e xclusively 
American interests. 


Although this regulation ‘a pp 


ort 


Amer ricar 


is carried by 





The regulation, then fi 


practically operates as an odious discriminatio, 
against us. 
Mr. Chairman, | have now gone through wy with 


my indictment ag gainst this misnamed * rec] 
city treaty. 


In the limited time allotted to » 


to me, 


I have only been able to arraign it upon som 


its most 


glaring enormities S$; nor could I at 


to elaborate an argument upon a single count 


The tre aty is the parentof 


a iol 


rectly from its loins, or resulted from acts of 


Canadian Parliament, which never would } 


Hay 


been passed if the treaty had not been in ex 


ence, 


All these I have’ been compelled to 


over entirely. 


And now, sir, 
of this tre aty , | come to the important qu 


having shown some of thy 


what is the appropriate remedy for th m? M 
we quietly submit to them for five years long 


and then merely 
terminate the treaty 
Sir, lam opposed to this dilatory action. 


vive notice that we desir 


at the end of 


ahotne year’ 


l wo 


strike at once at the root of the evil by abrogati 


the treaty, if 


that be practical le; and if not, | 


vould lop off its branches by a resort to every 
kind of retaliatory legislation within our power. 


But, 


sir, in my 
abrogate 


judgment, we have a right t 
this treaty at once. It has been persist- 


enuy violated in its spirit, if not in its letter, by 


the C 


have bee 


anadian government, ever since the day! 
it was ratified, 


Its avowed and maniiesi o 


n wholly perverted, and it has been used 


asa means of defeating and utterly abolishing the 
international policy which it was intended to tos- 


ter and build up. 
was made, 
aceredited diplomatic 


For years before this treaty 
the British Government, through her 
agents, had been urging 


upon our Government the importance of entering 
into some arrangement to facilitate trade and com- 
merce between this country and the neighboring 


British colonies, for the 
benefit of the pe ople of both countries. 


mutual and recipré 
That th 


treaty was intended to promote trade in bi th di- 


rections—to increase the sales of our 


product ts to 


the people of the British colonies, as wel Hl as our 
| purchases of their produc ts, 18 a proposition U 


does not admit of a doubt. 


Tio assume that our 


Government would have entered into it, with Ul 


understanding that it was to be the f 


a policy 


ish colonies against ail the product 


foundation 01 
which should close the ports of the Brit- 
s of th is COUP 


try which could find a market there, while adm 


to unrestricte 


ting all thee a: yi able products of those colonies 
access to our markets, would ) 
to assume that our Government had deliberately 


and maliciously c onspire ‘d against the interests 


its own citizens for 
and aliens. 


which le 


assumption. 


anvers 


the advantage of strangel 
If the history of the negouauo 


d to the treaty were wholly blotted out, 

reason and common sense would forbid any such 
The object of the treaty was forn = 

ally declared, in the preamble, to be, ‘to rest 
¢ commerce and navigation between their 


late the c 


1860. | 
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‘ly between her Majesty ’s possessions in North 
\ erica ° os 

onder the same reciprocally beneficial and satis- 

iory.? Now, sir, when a treaty, whose objects 

“:hus solemnly declared by its own language, 

cn perverted by yond eo as to utterly deteat 
nose objects, and pro ( 
“ig the other party bound to adhere to it? 
That such has been the effect of the legislation 
srhe Canadian Parliament, since the ratification 
‘she treaty, sundeniable, ‘They have not only 

yaliy increased their imposts upon all the 

ductions of this country which seek their 
markets, ; as : : 
ws as practically to discriminate against im- 
sortations from this country, in favor of all other 
itries. 


cou 


compel the people of Canada to purchase their 
ports from any other country upon earth, in 
weference to the country to which they sell their 
exports. 
oyr export trade to Canada, ever since the raufi- 
ion of the treaty. And now, by their late 
vif act of 1859 they have increased these duties 
such a point, as must henceforth almost anni- 
ate our export trade to that country. Sir, had 
Canadian Parliamenta right, immediately upon 
raufieation of the treaty, to pass a law abso- 

t ly prohibiung all importations from this coun- 

wy, except of the articles specified in the treaty ? 


fan anybody doubt that such legislation would 


but they have so modified their tariff 
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Equality of J Rigi 


and the United States, in such manner as | 


uce directly opposite re- | 


The effect has been, a rapid decline in | 





EQUALITY OF RIGHTS IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. G. BLAKE, 
OF OUIO, | 
In tue House or Representatives, 


June 12, 1860. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. BLAKE said: 

“ Let us have faith that right makee might; and in that faith 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

That sentiment, Mr. Chairman, of braham 
Lincoln, is worthy the head and the heart of the 


| standard-bearer of the Republican party, and 


The tendency of their legislation has been to |, 


should form the text for action of every honest 
man. : 

Mr. Chairman, on the 27th day of last March, 
I had the honor to move in this House a pream- 
ble and resolution, which L regarded as simply 
announcing a self-evident principle, and propos- 
ing a very harmless inquiry. But gentlemen on 
the other side, who are always on the look-out 
for ‘incendiary’? matter, and whose greatest 


| trouble appears to be that we furnish them so litile 
| that they can brand as such, thought they discov- 
| ered in it what their morbid appetites so much 


crave, and they seized upon it with an avidity 


| which nothing, save the Helper book, has excited 
| Since the commencement of the present Session. 
| No time would be allowed for debate, and noth- 


webeen in flagrant violation of the treaty ? Wall || 


aybody contend that we should be bound by the 
aty in the face of such legislation? And if 
Canada could not, consistently with the treaty, 
tonce lay an absolute embargo upon importa- 
sons from this country, can she gradually effect 
same result by increasing her imposts from 
rto year, and so modifying her tari laws as 
discriminate against 1t? 
Sir, as the avowed object of this treaty was, 
ording to its own terms, **to regulate com- 
ree and navigation’’ between the two countries 
“such manner as to render the same recipro- 
y beneficial and satisfactory ,’’ any actby either 
uly tending to prohibit and abolish such com- 
aeree, is not only a violation of the spirit of the 
traty, but of its express letter. When the treaty, 
ting out with this broad and liberal declaration 
fits objects, went on to specify certain enumer- 
ed articles which should be admitted into each 
untry from the other, entirely free of duty, was 
here not an implied agreement that articles not 
snecified should continue to be admitted into each 
try on at least as favorable terms as then ex- 
ed? It appears to me, sir, that any other con- 
sraction of the treaty makes it an instrument to 


ieeat the very policy and objects which, accord- | 


ing to its OWn terms, it was intended to foster and | 


promote. 

Mr. Chairman, no one holds our treaty obliga- 
tions more sacred than Ido. I would perform, 
with serupulous fidelity, all our international en- 
gagements, without stopping to weigh the advant- 
ages, So long as good faith was kept towards us 
onthe other side. But when a treaty, imposing 
mutual obligations and duties, is persistently vio- 
ated, circumvented, and perverted by one party, 
lhold that it ceases to impose obligations on the 
other. In such a case, the injured party has a 
wofold remedy. It can either appeal to the last 
arbiter of nations, to compel the delinquent party 
‘0 perform its duty; or it can annul the treaty, 
ind drive the other party to offensive measures, 
ii she does not choose to submit. Sir, in my 
idement, this choice of remedies is presented to 
'8 10 respect to this treaty. If the treaty, faith- 
‘uly performed on both sides, would inure tv our 
Senet, it might be policy to hold the other party 

its strict performance. But inasmuch as it wiil 
°perate to our disadvantage in any event, | would 
sortto the other remedy—annul it, and take the 
“onsequences. Entertaining these views, it ismy 
‘Mention, at an early day, to introduce a bill to re- 
al the act of August 5, 1854, to carry into effect 
“Ae provisions of this treaty, and the act amend- 
“ory thereto, approved March 2, 1855—with a 
weedeclaring all imports from the British North 
Merican provinces subject to the same duties 
* ae imposed upon imports from other coun- 


tries, 


New Srrres—No. 27 


_ 


ing could be said at the time to explain the objects 
of the resolution; but the House was driven to 
an immediate vote. 

Some Republicans, I infer, apprehended that 


‘there might be some latent mischief in it, not dis- 


coverable to the naked eye, as they recorded their 
votes against it. And even some who voted for it 
are perhaps rather disposed to apologize for the act 
than to defead it. The preamble was never voted 
upon at all, and no member of the House has in- 
curred any responsibility by indorsing it. If it 
contains anything ‘treasonable’’ or ** incendi- 


| ary,’’ I must bear the odium of it alone, having 


no one to divide the responsibility with me. But, 
after a careful review of both the preamble and 
the resolution, | can discover nothing in either to | 


| retract or apologize for—nothing which | am un- 
| willing to stand up to and defend—nothing but 


what the honest judgment of every thinking man | 

in the nation will say is clearly right, | ask, sir, 

to have the preamble and resolution read. | 
They were read, as follows: 
* Whereas the chattelizing of mankind and the holding 


} of persons as property are contrary to natural justice and 
| the fundamental principles of our political system, and are | 


notoriously a reproach to our country throughout the civil- 
ized world, and a serious hinderance to the progress of re- 
publican liberty among the nations of the earth: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, 
and the same are hereby, instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of reporting a bill giving freedom to every human 
being and interdicting slavery wherever Congress has the 


| constitutional power to legislate on the subject.” 


Mr. BLAKE. Now, sir, what is the first prop- 


| osition contained in this ‘ terrible’’ preamble? 


| contrary to natural justice. 


It is, that the holding of persons as property— 
making slaves ef men, women and children—is 
} Does any one dis- 
pute this? Willany gentleman contend that one 
man can have a natural right of property in an- 
other man? Ifso, l am not disposed to argue the 
question with him; for Lam sure that man’s mind 
must be so intrenched behind a mountain of pre- 


judice, that no argument could ever reach it; and 


it requires more powers of reasoning than I claim 
to possess, to make a self-evident proposition 
more evident. It is true, my colleague [Mr. Stan- 
Ton] did, a few days since, condescend to argue 
this question briefly; and if anybody ever suc- 
ceeded in making a self-evident truth more appa- 
rent, he is entitled to that credit. No one, L pre- 
sume, wii] venture to dispute the proposition laid 


| down by him, that in the case of two men cast 


| white man and the other a negro. 


upon an uninhabited island, one could have no 
right to enslave the other, and make him his prop- 
erty, unless, indeed, one should happen to be a 
In that case, 
it may be that some gentleman would contend, 
that the white man would have a natural right to | 
enslave the negro. 


But how much would the right of the white || 
man amount to, if the negre should, in a trial of || 


VAL GLOBE. 
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strength, prove the stronger of the two, and en- 
slave the white man? The negro, in that case, 
would show that he possessed the natural right 
to enslave the white man. 

But, sir, slavery in this country is not based 
upon the theory that the white man has a natural 
right to hold the negro in bondage. If it were, 
a man in whom the white blood largely predom- 
inated could not be held asa slave. He would 
have a natural right to lord it over some darker- 
skinned brother, instead of being doomed to per- 
petual servitude himself. But you hold a man in 
slavery, who is born of a slave mother, without 
reference to the amount of negro blood in his veins. 
According to the census of 1850, there were at 
that time inthe slave States two hundred and 
forty-six thousand six hundred and thirty-five 
mulatto slaves. A man having so slight an ad- 
mixture of negro blood that you can discover no 
difference between him and th pure Caucasian, 
is, to all intents and purposes, a white man; and 
yet such men are held in slavery. Now, sir, if 
the relation of master and slave depended upon 
the natural right of the white man to enslave the 
negro, what would be the condition of a person 
seven eighths white, and only one eighth black ? 
Could you hold the seven eighths of white blood 
in bondage, because one eighth of negro bloed 
flowed in the same veins? Would not such a per- 
son have just seven times as much right to his 
freedom as any one could have to hold him in 
bondage? According to this theory, of a natural 
right in the white man to hold the negro in sla- 
very, it is clear that a person in whom the bloed 
of the white race predominated could not be held 
asaslave, And if southern gentlemen plant them- 
selves upon this theory, and carry it out to its 
legitimate results, they will find that a process is 
now going on among them which will prove 
vastly more destructive to their interests in slave 
property than any underground railroad or John 
Brown raid. 

Perhaps it may be claimed, however, that the 
slightest admixture of negro blood so taints the 
whole as to reduce the unfortunate person in 
whose veins it flows to the legal status of a full- 
blooded negro. But this theory will not hold 
good; because, in some, if not all of the slave 
States, you permitaman of negro blood, and even 
a full-blooded negro, if free himself, to hold slaves. 
In some instances the master has a much larger 
proportion of negro blood in his veins than some 
of those he holds in slavery. Now, if slavery 
was based upon the theory of a natural right in 
the white man to enslave the negro, this could not 
be. The negro or the mulatto could not hold the 
quadroon in slavery. Carry out the theory, and 
you would reverse their positions—making the 
slave the master, and the master the slave. 

But I have pursued this argument far enough, 
and [ trust that I have satisfied my southern 
friends that their system of slavery is not based 
upon the theory of a natural right in one man to 
hold another man as property. If so, I hope they 
are also satisfied that the first averment in the 
preamble—which is simply a denial of the exist- 
ence of any such natural right—is not ‘* incendi- 
ary.’’ It is, in fact, what ‘Thomas Jefferson, in 
better language and with greater power, declared 
on the 4th of July, 1776: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal: that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The next proposition contained in the preamble 
is, that the holding of persons as property is 
**contrary to the fundamental principles of our 
political system.’? Will any gentleman deny 
this? 

Sir, when our fathers resolved to sever their 
connection with the mother country, and set upa 
new political system for themselves and their pos- 
terity, they proclaimed to the world, by a solemn 
declaration, the cardinal principles which it was 
their object to establish and maintain. Where, 
then, shall we look for an authoritative announce- 


| ment of the fundamental principles upon which 


our political system is based, if not to that dec- 
laration? And if we look to that, what do we find? 
The very first great principle announced in that 
instrument is, “‘ that all men are created equal.” 
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This great principle they declared to be a ** self- 
evident truth,”’ and for the support of which they 
pledged ** their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred bonor.’’? They inscribed them upon the chief 
corner-stone in the foundation of our politic al 
fabric, And now, sir, 1s not the proposition, that 
one man has a natural right to hold another man 
as property, in direct aud flagrant conflict with 
every principle contained in the Declaration of In- 
dependence? And when you have succeeded in 
establishing this doctrine in the administration of 
the Government—which | pray God you may 
never be able to do—have you not essentially and 
fundamentally changed the Government which 
our fathers formed to ‘establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity?’? You may deny the truth of these princi- 
ples; you may pr®nounce them all the vague the- 
ories of a wild fanaticism; you may declare that 
what our fathers regarded as self-evident truths 
are in fact self-evident falsehoods, but you cannot 
deny that they lie at the very foundation of our 
political system, 

Another proposition contained in the preamble 
is, that slavery is “a reproach to our country 
throughout the civilized world, and a serious 
hinderance to the progress of republican liberty 
among the nations of the earth.’’ Is not this 
true? What civilized nation on the face of the 
earth does not reproach us with the great wrong, 
the gigantic sin, which we are inflicting upon an 
oppressed and down-trodden people? What na- 
tion does not reproach us with the glaring incon- 
sistency which we present to the world between 
the priaciples we profess and the practice we per- 
mit? Sir, our slaveholding friends may satisfy 
their own consciences as to the morality and jus- 
tice of ** holding persons as property,’’ but they 
can never satisfy the consciences of those whose 
interests are not involved in the question, The 
verdict of the Christian world is against them. 
The most enlightened nations of the earth do re- 
gard negro slavery, as it exists in this country, 
a great national sin, and therefore ** a reproach 
to any people’? who may sanction it. It will 
hardly be denied that whatever tends to bring 
reproach and shame upon us and our instita- 
tions must tend to the ** hinderance of the prog- 


ress of republican liberty among the nations of 


the earth.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, having said all that I deem it 
necessary to say in defense of the preamble, | now 
come to the resolution. And what great wrong 
or outrage does that propose? Why, sir, itsimply 
proposes that a committee of this House, pro- 
found in the knowledge of the law, shall inquire 
into the expediency of reporting a bill * giving 
freedom to every human being and interdicting 
slavery wherever Congress has the constitutional 
power to legislate on the subject.’’ There is no 
reom to cavil about the meaning and intent of this 
resolution, It is, that the Judiciary Committee 
shall inquire into the expediency of reporung a 
bill to abolish and prohibit slavery wherever Con- 
gress has the constitutional power to abolish and 
prohibit it. It does not even indicate where itis 
supposed that Congress has such power over the 
subject; but leaves that to the inquiry of the com- 
mittee, who, it is supposed, is fully competent to 
the task. 

Sir, | have no desire to withhold my own opin- 
ion as to the power of Congress over this subject. 
I believe the power to exist in Congress to abol- 
ish and prohibit slavery in all the territory that 
belongs to the United States not included within 
the limits of some sovereign State. This I under- 
stand to be the Republican doctrine. 1 do not 
understand that the most conservative Repub- 
leans doubt the plenary power of Congress over 


the subjectinall our Territories, and inthe District || 


of Columbiaas well. But some do doubt the expe- 
diency of exercising that power to the full extent 
that we possess it. Some doubt the expediency 
of exercising it in this District. 

My honorable colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, has said that 
he is opposed to abolishing slavery in this District; 
but I understood him to be opposed to it on the 
ground of anpewanee only, and not for any lack 
of power on the subject. Other Republicans, 
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doubtless, are opposed to interfering with slavery 
in this District for the same reason. 

But, looking at slavery as | do—as a great sin 
against God, and crime against man—lI confess I 


am in favor of abolishing it wherever the Consti- | 


tution has given us the power. Regarding human 
oppression as morally wrong, and * contrary to 


the fundamental principles of our political sys- | 


’ 


tem,’’ I will not recognize the expediency of per- 
mitting that wrong to exist, where we have the 


constitutional power to abate it. Sir, in my judg- | 


ment, it is never expedient to do that which 1s 
morally wrong; and to permit a moral wrong to 
continue which we have power to abate, appears 


to me about the same thing as committing that | 


wrong, 


Sir, a man need covet no higher compliment 
than Goldsmith paid to one of England’s greatest | 


orators and statesmen, when he pronounced him 


‘**too fond of the right to pursue the expedient.’’ | 


It may be that a man may sometimes err, in too 


rigidly pursuing the right to the neglect of the | 


expedient; butifso, Lapprehend that itis an error 
into which politicians of this age and this country 
are in litde danger of falling. I desire, sir, that 
the people of the free States shall be entirely free 
from the sin and the reproach of human slavery. 
iow can this be, so long as the institution is per- 


mitted to exist here, or in any Territory of the || 


United States? Slavery in this District and in 


the ‘Territories is under the supreme control of | 


Congress; and the people of the United States are 


responsible for its existence here and there. The 


people of the slave States are responsible for sla- 


| very in the several States, because it is a matter 


exclusively under their control, and over which 


the people of the free States can have no jurisdic- | 


tion. Sir, I desire whatever there is of sin about 
slavery shall be exclusively the property of those 
who desire to maintain it and extend it all over 
this continent. My constituents want to bear 
none of the shame and reproach attached to it, 
and therefore would abolish it wherever the Con- 
stitution has given to Congress the power. 

sut in declaring it to be my individual opinion 


that Congress ought to abolish and prohibit sla- | 


very wherever it has the constitutional power to 
do so, I do not desire to commit any member of 
the j 
icy. lam willing that those who think it expe- 
dient to refrain from the exercise of this power in 
certain localities, shall enjoy their own opinions 
on the subject, and act upon them. In voting for 


the resoluuon which I proposed, they would have | 
ini For myself, | 


done no violence to such opiniows. 
{ would only inquire where our constitutional 


power to abolish slavery extended; and wherever | 


that might be, [ would take it for granted that it 
is expedient to exercise the power. But the res- 
vlution was not framed upon this theory. By pro- 
posing an inquiry into the expediency of abolish- 
ing slavery in places where our power to do so is 
admitted, it recognized the question of expediency 
as an Open quesuon, fit and proper to be consid- 
ered, notwithstanding the power might be clear 
and unquestionable. Now, although I suppose 
that all Republicans admit the power of Congress 
to abolish slavery in every portion of our terri- 
tory not included within the limits of a sovereign 
State, we do not all agree as to the expediency of 
exercising that power in certain localities, and 
especially in the District of Columbia. It is only 
on the question of expediency, however, that we 
differ. Why, then, is not this very question of ex- 


pediency, upon which alone we do differ, a proper | 


| subject of inquiry? 


Perhaps, if the subject was investigated by the 
learned committee to which I proposed to send 
the inquiry, we would all come to think alike 
upon it. Perhaps the committee would be able 
to convince this House and the country that it 
may be expedient to sanction and permit the con- 
tinuance of a wrong, while we have it in our 
power to suppress it, ; 

Mr. Chairman, ! trust I have succeeded in sat- 
isfying the most conservative of my Republican 


| friends that there is nothing in the preamble or 


| 


i 


the resolution which I had the honor to propose 
to startle or alarm the most timid. I believe I 
have convinced my southern friends that they 


| contain nothing more ‘‘ treasonable’’ and “‘ incen- 


diary’’ than the great cardinal doctrines that all 


tepublican party, unwillingly, to that pol- | 


| slaves. 


| freemen in western Virginia. 


a 
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Republicans subscribe to, namely: th 
is morally wrong, and that Congre 
power to prohibit and abolish it- 
uonal territory. 

There are, no doubt, many southern gentlemen 
who sincerely belicve that there is some); 
very unfair in a doctrine which denies to hee 
the right to take their slaves into the Territory... 
and hold them there as slaves. I have no doe 
they sincerely believe that this doctrine ate 
deprive them of an equality of rights in the Ten 
ritories with citizens of the free States, And “a 
sir, laying aside all question as to the morality of 
slavery, | cannot view the subject in that jr), 
The rule is a general one, applicable alike q, 
the States. If it deprives the citizens of South 
Carolina of the privilege of holding slaves j, : 
Territories, it denies to the citizens of Ohio 
same privilege. The only difference is, that thy mi 
are more persons in South Carolina than jy Ohio 
who own slaves, and more, probably, who would 
desire to own them in any Territory to which 
they might emigrate. If, therefore, the rule would 
operate unequally on this account, the inequality 
would result from a difference in the cireyy. 
stances and in the tastes of the people of the tw 
States, and not from any partiality in the 
itself, 

Now, sir, if we may test the fairness of the rylp 
excluding slavery from the Territories by its effects 
upon the people of the South, resulting from their 
peculiar circumstances and tastes, may we not, 
with the same propriety, test the fairness of the 
opposite rule by its effects upon the people of the 
North, resulting from their peculiar circumstances 


at slays ry 
ongress has fyjj 
1 in all our nag. 


he mh 


) the 


t 
he 


rule 


/and tastes? Southern gentlemen complain that, 


if you exclude slavery from the Territories, you 
deprive them of the privilege of using, employ- 
ing, and enjoying therein, a peculiar kind of prop- 
erty which they have been accustomed to use and 
enjoy, and which it is agreeable to their tastes 
and inclinations to use and enjoy wherever they 
may go. They say, further, that if slavery is per- 


| mitted to go into a Territory, that Territory will 


become a slave State; and thereby the power of 
the South will be tncreased in this House and in 
the electoral colleges. Already it is said here that 
twenty Representatives on this floor are indebted 
to slavery for their seats; and more than twenty 
electoral votes were cast for James Buchanan 
at the last presidential election based on negro 
slavery. 

If slavery is excluded from the Territories, itis 
said you exclude the augmentation of this power, 
by which the slaveholders are permitted to have 
a representation based on their property in negro 
With at least equal propriety, northern 
men may complain, that if you permit slavery 10 
the Territories, you deprive them of using and 


/employing therein the means upon which they 
| have been accustomed to rely for subsistence, and 


the only means, as a general rule, upon which 


_they can rely, and subject them, besides, to a 
| mode of iife and social condition wholly repug- 
| nant to their tastes and inclinations. 
| the Territories come to form State governments, 


And when 


they will be slave States, and the slaveholder’s 
»xroperty will form the basis of representation 
1ere, as well as in the Legislatures of the States. 


It is said that, in Virginia, the mother of States 


and statesmen, under this system of slavery, tn 
thousand white men in eastern Virginia, 7 
by reason of their slave property, are enabled to 
have as great a representauion in one branch of 
the Legislature of that State as forty thousand 
his inequality 
will exist wherever slavery is permitted to g0. 
The property which the northern emigrant has 
to take with him into the Territories consists ° 
his labor, his skill, his industry, and his ingen 
ity. Upon the employment of these means} 
must depend for a subsistence, wherever he goes; 
and he cannot profitably employ them where ne 
gro slavery prevails. ‘ ian 
To admit negro slavery into the Territories ® 
to exclude free labor, to a very great extent; 4? 
to exclude free labor is to exclude immigratio? 
from the northern and western States. But tee 
prohibition of slavery does not exclude or a? 
ish immigration from the southern States. = 
the contrary, it invites and increases 1t. It sand 
tend to deter a class of citizens of the South {rot 
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wating to the Territories, but they are not 

oily mucli the smaller class, in point of numbers, + 

“the class least disposed to emigrate. The 

set numerous classes of the population of the 
sooth (the non-slaveholding classes) are as much 

rerested in excluding slavery from the Territo- 
sas the people of the free States. And they 

» pot only by far the most numerous class in 

+ South, but emphatically he emigrating class 

‘hat section. Why, sir, there is no class of 

ple in the Union so eager to emigrate as the 

slaveholders of the South. They do emi- 
ie, justas fast as they can command the means 

*y so doing; and when they emigrate, they almost 

variably strike for free territory. They have 

ihe heavy hand of slavery, pressing them to 
dust; and whenever they can, they flee from 

_as from a pestilence, 

Sir, for every slaveholder that would be ex- 

ded fromthe Territories by prohibiting slavery 
there, at least twenty free laborers would be 
excluded by establishing it; and yet we are told 

jt slavery must be permitted to go into all the 

[erritories, to secure equality of rights in them, 
and to the southern States. 

Sur, What kind of equality is that which incom- 
modes* twenty men to accommodate one man? 
What kind of equality is that which permits a 
saveholder to have a representation in the legis- 
ation of the country based on his property in 
slaves, and at the same time deprives the non- 
slaveholder of any representation on his property ? 
That is the kind of equality, sir, that the woif 
shows to the lamb, when he seizes and devours it. 

There is something apparently paradoxical in 
the proposition, that one portion of a community 
must be permitted to hold another portion in 
bondage, in order to produce equality of rights 
and privileges. Bat when our southern friends 
talk of equality of rights, they must be under- 
stood as speaking after the manner of a certain 
august tribunal, and as recognizing the doctrine 
muounced by it, that in this country negroes can 
“have no rights which white. men are bound to 
respect.” ‘hey must be understood as exclud- 
wg the negroes altogether from the class of men 
who have any business to claim rights or privi- 
lkges. But, even conceding, for the sake of the 
argument, (which I by no means admit to be 
true,) the truth of this abominable dogma, it can 
te shown that scarcely anything could so much 
tend Lo Inequality of rights in the Territories, to 
the laboring men of this Republic, as to extend 
siavery over them. 

You may tell me that the non-slaveholders of 
tie South indicate by their votes that they are in 
lavor of taking slavery into the ‘Territories—that 
they aid in sending men here to advocate and vote 
for that policy, and to threaten to dissolve the 
Union if it is thwarted. Wiay, sir, these people 
an scarcely be said to have any opinions of their 
own on political subjects. Itis one of the evils 
that slavery inflicts upon them, that it keeps them 
in poverty and ignorance, and builds up an aris- 
tocracy to think for them and to govern them. 

Public opinion on political subjectsin the slave-_ 
holding States is dictated and controlled by the 
siaveholding classes. Practically, they are the 
only classes pepresented, either in Congress or in 
their State Legislatures Although the non-slave- 
uolders of the South may appear to indicate by 
‘her votes that they are in favor of extending 
siavery over the Territories, yet when you bring 
them to ase test, you will find that they 
understand where their interests lie, however in- 
consistent their votes and their political associa- | 
ions May appear to be with that idea. When 
‘wey come to emigrate, they will prove to you || 
‘aat they prefer free territory to slave ierritory. 
And,sir,inmy judgment, if you would give these 
men the secret ballot, such as the people of the 
ree States have, whereby they could give expres- 
‘ion to their } onest convictions of duty, slavery 
would not exist twenty years in any State of this 
‘nion, 

When these men come to emigrate they exer- 
‘ise their own judgment; while in the matter of 
Voling, as allowed to exercise shat right in the | 
‘ave States, they act upon the opinion of others. | 

he statistics of emigration in this country will || 

show that while slavery in the South has proved | 
* powerful repellant to immigration from the free || 
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States, freedom, in the States and Territories 
where it has been established, has powertully at- 
tracted immigration from the slave States. If we 
consult the census returns of 1850, we shall find 
that the number of natives of slave States then 
living in the free States was nearly three times 
that of the natives of free States living in the slave 
States. The same tables will show that Pennsy!l- 
vania then had nearly twice as many immigrants 
from slave States as Virginia had immigrants 
from the free States. Ohio had nearly five umes 
as many natives of slave States within her limits 
as Kentucky had natives of free States. ‘These 
returns show that in 1850 all the slave States that 
have been added to the Union since its formation 
did not, in the aggregate, contain as many immi- 
grants from the free States as either Ohio, Indiana, 
or Lilinois did of immigrants from the slave States. 
In fact, Indiana alone contained nearly as many 
immigrants from the slave States as all the slave 
States together, including the old and the new, 
did of immigrants from the free States. Whata 


| commentary is this, sir, on the institution of sla- 


very ! 
These statistics show clearly, that while slavery 


| repels immigration from the free States, freedom 


attracts it from the slaves States. All the natural 
causes and inducements have been in favor of a 
large emigration from the northern States to the 
southern, ‘The natural tendency of emigration is 
southward rather than northward; from colder to 
warmer climates; from densely populated regions, 
where lands are dear, to more sparsely populated 
regions, where they are cheap, 

In respect to climate, area of territory, and 
cheapness of lands, the advantages have been 
greatly in favor of the slavelholding States. Of the 
original thirteen States, the slaveholding have an 
area more than one third larger than the free; and 
including all the States added to the Union up to 
the year 1850, the slaveholding have more than 
double the area of the free States. ‘The old free 
States have necessarily thrown off a large emi- 
gration, for want of territory to accommodate 
their rapidly-increasing populations. Naturally, 
a large proportion of this emigration would have 
been attracted by the mild climate and the cheap 
and fertile lands of the sunny South. But the 
curse of slavery was there, to counteract all the 
attractions which a bountiful nature had lavished 


' upon the land, and to turn aside the current of 


emigration which would otherwise have flowed 
in upon it, 

On the other hand, no such necessity for a large 
emigration from.the slaveholding States has ever 
existed. They have always had abundance of 
room, and abundance of good and cheap lands 
within their own limits, to supply all the wants 
of an increasing population. Yet, in spite of all 
these inducements to remain, slavery has driven 
out vast hordes of their people, to seek new homes 


| in more northern latitudes, where, although the 


summer sun may shine less brightly, the vernal 
and autumnal breezes may blow less softly, and 


| the blasts of winter may howl more fiercely, the 


glorious light of liberty sheds its benign influence 
upon society, and the moral atmosphere is never 
chilled by the blighting breath of slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, no other one class of people has 
contributed so much to the population of that 
great northwestern region, consecrated to freedom 
by the ordinance of 1787,as the non-slaveholders 
of the South. No people on the face of the earth 
have ever been so much benefited by emigrating 
as they have. 

Transplantedgo a land where honest labor ele- 
vates and ennobles man, instead of depressing and 
degrading him, they have been raised from a con- 
dition little better than serfdom, to that of sover- 
eigns. They have become lords of the soil, and 


| leaders in great enterprises. ‘Their children have 


received the benefits of our common schools and 
our academies of learning, and become qualified 
for those high places which, in their own coun- 
try, were seldom, filled but from the slaveholding 
classes. You will find them largely represented 


|| in our learned professions and in our legislative 


assemblies. We send them to this Hall, and to 
the other branch of the national Legislature, to 
bear testimony to the wisdom and beneficence of 
that great Jeffersonian policy which forever ex- 


cluded slavery and involuntary servitude from the || 


| wants of the Government. 
‘taxing imports for the support of Government, 
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goodly land which they inhabit, and to protest 
against the abandonment of that pohey. 

And now, sir, we have selected one of the no- 
blest scions of that stock to lead on the hosts of 
freedom to the victory which awaits us in the 
creat contest which is so near at hand. Abraham 
Lincoln is a fit representative in this great battle 
between freedom and slavery, to lead the laboring 
men of the navion. He is truly a representative 
man; he represents in his own person the great 
blessings of freedom over slavery. With God's 
blessing, we will bear him in triumph to the 
presidential mansion, there to administer the Gov- 
ernment on the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson, and to have a eare to some other inter- 
ests of this great country of ours, than the right 
of man to property in his fellow-man. Under the 
lead of this great champion of territorial free- 
dom, we expect to bring back this Government to 
the principles and policy of its founders. Under 
his Administration, | trust in God, we shall sect 
bounds to the progress of human slavery, and 
consecrate to freedom every foot of national ter- 
ritery which we now possess, or may hereafter 
acquire, 

** J love my country more than I love my party,”’ 
were the inspiring words of Hannibal Hamlin, on 
the 12th day of June, 1856, when he felt it his 
duty to leave the party with which he had acted 
all his life. Let these words become the rallying 
cry of every patriot in the country, and the Gov- 
ernment will be redeemed from the hands of those 
who have betrayed the confidence of the people; 
the Union, with all its unteld blessings, will be 
preserved; the rights of the peopie and the rights 
of the States, under the Constitution, maintained ; 
and liberty and equality triumph in all our nationel 
domain. 
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SPEECH OF HON. F. W. KELLOGG, 
OF MICHIGAN, 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 12, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: Since l took my seat as a mem- 
ber of the Thirty-Sixth Congress I have not con- 
sumed the time of the House in debate, but listened 
with patience, and often with profit, to the elo- 
quent gentlemen on both sides who have led in 
these discussions, and contented myself with vot- 
ing as I thought the interests of my constituents 
and the country demanded. But this session will 
soon close, and | wish to express my opinion of 
the political questions before the House and the 
country, and respectfully ask the attention of gen- 
tlemen for the brief period of time allowed me. 

The people of the United States will soon be 


| called on to select a Chief Magistrate for the Re- 


public, and determine, according to the forms of 
law, the political character of the next Congress 
that shall assemble here. Already the note of 
preparation is sounding throughout the country, 
and the principles of the different parties are every- 
where discussed. The representatives of the Re- 
publican party recently assembled at Chicago, and 
declared their belief in the necessity of a return 
to those principles which prevailed in the admin- 
istrauion of our national affairs for more than half 
a century. They also nominated an able and 
popular man for the Presidency, and I believe a 
large majority of the people will support him, and 
endeavor, by his election, to secure that change 
of policy and principles which we believe is so 
necessary to the presperity of the nation. 

The revenue laws need remodeling immediately. 
The present tariff operates injuriously to the in- 
terests of the whole country, while at the same 
time it does not produce sufficient revenue for the 
All parties agree in 


and I do not think that policy will ever be de- 
parted from. The only question is in reference 
to the manner in which those duties shall be im- 
posed. The Democratic party propose to raise 
the necessary revenue without inquiring as to the 
effect of the course pursued upon the business of 
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the country. Government, in their estimation, 
has nothing to do with that. It may be const- 
tutional and eminently proper for the Govern- 
ment to employ all its power in protecting the 


slave property of a few southern gentlemen who | 


may emigrate to our ‘Territories, but protection 
tO FREE LABOR isa very dillerent thing; and grave 
doubts are expressed at once as to the rightof the 
Government to meddle at all in such a matter. 
‘The Republican party believe it to be the puty 
of the national Government to promote the GEN- 
ERAL WELFARE, by affordiny adequate protection 
to the industrial interests of the American people, 
against all foreign competition whatsoever. They 
do not ask protection for one class or one se ction 
of the country at the expense of another, but de- 
mand the adoption of a wise policy, which shall 
benefit the business of the whole country. This, 


we believe, can be accomplished in the imposition | 


of duties, by a proper discrimination in tavor of 
those mterests which need the fostering aid of 
Government. Why anyone should object to this 
policy J cannot understand. 
ful o1 facts in its favor. Ni 
have manufactories been established in the face 
of free trade with other nations and without that 
protection Government only can bestow. 

I like the teachings of the New Testament on 
questions of political economy. St. Paul bids us 
** Do good unto all men as we have opportunity, 
BUT ESPECIALLY TO THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITI.’’ 
That is, ake 


All history is fruu- | 
ver, Inany country, | 


care of yourselves and your own | 


families and country first, and then do good unto | 


others as opportunity otters. 


Self-preservation or protection is the first law 


of nature, and as necessary to nations as individ- 
uals. Our true policy is to import ne more than 
our natural exports will pay for, and thus keep 
the most of the gold we have in ourown country, 
instead of sending it to Europe. In this way we 
shall build up manufactories of our own, and fur- 
nish constant and profitable employment for our 
laboring men. The farmer would have a rood 
home market, with steady prices, for his produce, 
and the whole country would prosper. Under this 
policy, England has become the wealthiest nation 
mm the 
her example. 


world; and if we are wise we shall follow 


l appeal to the worKINGMEN of the land for their | 
support; for itis of more importance to the labor | 


than the capital of the country. Let the policy 
of the Democratic party be persevered in a few 
years longer, and our workingmen would be re- 


duced to the condition of slaves, deprived of the | 


luxuries of life, and toiling for a bare subsistence. 
Jut adopt the policy we advocate, and enforce it 
permanently, and the result will be coop waGes 
for the workingmen, Goop prices for the products 
of our farmers, and a GoLp curRENCY for the busi- 
ness of the country. Its beneficent influences 
would extend to every part of the nation, and our 
whole country would rapidly become rich, power- 
ful, and independent. 

Our policy in relation to the public lands is well 
understood by the people, and meets with their 
ongualified approval. ‘The homestead bill, as it 


passed this House, must sooner or later become | 


a jaw, and under its operation our national do- 


main, no longer monopolized by speculators, will | 


be converted into homes for an intelligent and 


hardy yeomanry—the fit custodians of the liber- || 


ties of their country. 

The Republican party are in favor of making 
such appropriations for light-houses, harbors, and 
other facilities to navigation, as are necessary to 
the prosperity of the growing commerce on the 
great lakes of the Northwest. The past and pres- 
ent Democratic Administrations have paid no at- 
tention to our wants, and I feel assured that we 
need not hope for any until the Republican party 
are in power. Lam no advocate of any extended 
system of internal improvements, for the benefit 
of particular localities only; but this commerce of 
the lakes is national in its character, and can no 
more be called local than that of the Atlantic. 

If it is the duty of the national Government to 
construct harbors on the seaboard, it is just as 
clearly their duty to construct them along the 
thousands of miles of our lake coasts, so that our 
commercial marine may find a refuge in rough 
weather, and life and property be safe from the 
fury of the elements. ‘The average loss on these 
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lakes is twice as great, in proportion to the num- 
ber of men and vessels employed, as it is on the 
Atlantic. 
I have no recent account of the annual losses 


on these lakes, but learn, from an official docu- | 


ment before me, that in four years previous to 
and ending in 1851, over FIVE HUNDRED LIVES 
were lost, and upwards of Two MILLION dollars’ 
worth of property. ‘This loss falls almost exclu- 


| sively on the early settlers of a new country, and 


subduing the wilderness and who traffic on these | 


is owing mainly to the absence of harbors, and 
obstructions to the entrance of those which do 
exist, 
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Surely something should be done by the |! 


national Government to save these men, whoare | 


waters, from so much suffering and loss. 
Sir, these lakes would be called seas in the Old 


World. They cover over ninety thousand square | 
miles, and constitute a great national and conti- | 


nental highway for the trade of the United States 
and British America. On one side they are the 


boundary of several large and powerful States, | 


and on the other of a portion of the British em- | 


pire. A large number of vessels now leave the lake 
ports for Europe, and a great and rapidly-inercas- 
ing commerce Is carried on upon them between 
the diferent States and British America. 

Butfalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, are the principal cities; and, though noth- 
ing but villages thirty years ago, the tonnage of 


either one of them now exceeds that of any south- | 


ern city, except New Orleans, 
Chicago is seven thousand tons larger than that 
of Charleston. Her receipts of lumber exceed 
those of any other portin the country, and her 
exports of grain are larger than those of any city 
in the world. ‘To accommodate this vast trade, 
great numbers of vessels arrive and depart daily, 


| and a forest of masts may be seen extending tor 


miles up the river. And yet, sir, it is not unusual 


The tonnage of | 


to see vessels aground at the mouth of her harbor. | 


‘To enter it is difficult always, and ina gale almost 
impossible; though a small sum judiciously ex- 
pended would make it accessible at all times, and 
vertectly secure. ‘Through the vigilance of her 
hencebsnnative here, a small appropriation for this 


purpose was smuggled into a bill at the last ses- 


ston, Which the President was obliged to sign; but 


even that was not applied as it should have been. | 


Those who delude themselves and others with 
the idea that the Democracy will ever do anything 
for our harbors, should have been in this House 


a few weeks ago, when an attempt was made to | 


pass a resolution directing the Secretary of War 
to expend the balance of this appropriation at 
once for the improvement of that harbor. Why, 


sir, twenty members sprang to their feet at once 
One might have thought they | 


in opposition. 
had been suddenly seized with St, Vitus’s dance, 
and could not sit sull when such a measure was 


| before us. 


Illinois and Michigan have each of them fur- 
nished Democratic leaders of distinction, and im- 
mense majorities, at one time, to support them in 
all their measures; but what have they done for 
the commerce of the lakes? Nothing at all. In 
their anxiety to get into the White House, they 


| have forgotten their constituents, and neglected 


their interests entirely. Perhaps I had better say 
that they are opposed to appropriations for these 
purposes. ‘**'lax the tonnage that enters your 
port,’’ says one of them, “‘and build your own 
harbors, It is not the duty of the Government 
to construct works of this character!’’ Yet this 


Democratic leader thinks we had better buy Cuba, | 


ae 


at acost of $300,000,000, and thus geta few more 
Senators, who would always be ready to take 
western interests by the throat when opportunity 
offered. i 


That is constitutional, as everything is | 


| that has a look southward, and tends to the ad- | 


vancement of southern interests. But the men 
who fell the forests of Michigan, or ull the prai- 
ries of Llinois, must take care of themselves; and 
if, in getting their lumber and grain to market, a 
few hundred men and a few million dollars are 
lost annually on national waters for want of good 
harbors, what does this Government care for that? 
They have nothing to do with it; but let a south- 
ern planter cail on the President or his officers to 
catch a fugitive slave, or punish some man who 
dared to give one a supper and bid him God-speed, 


| and troops, telegraphs, and railroads are put in 


| tionality of it. The reason is perfe 
, easily comprehended. The interests of the f 
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motion if needed, and money cheerfully expende, 
to any amount, no matter what it may cost: oe 
no One must presume to question the Semmes 


ctly plain, and 


B os farm. 
ers and lumbermen of the West are local a <? 
sectional in their nature, but catching rt 

5 wR Ve 


laves is a national atiair, and must be 
to by the Govern @@nt. 

There is one great natural obstruction to lak 
navigation, knownas the St. Clair Flats, and cee 
the borders of the State of Michigan, of whic! "1 
wish to speak particularly. The water hero f 
a short distance is at times very shallow and “4 
dinary vessels frequently get aground the re ae 
suffer seriously from delay and expense in Pettis : 
off. A small sum of money, properly laid « > 
would deepen the channel so vessels coul 
over the flats without difficulty or delay, 

l’ew persons have any conception of th 
nitude of the commerce that asks for this y. lief at 
the hands of the General Government. Capita : 
Graham, of the topographical corps of engi, a 
informs us thatin 1855 the value of all articles o¢ 
commerce and navigation passing over the St. Clair 


Flats exceeded two hundred and fifty-nine miilio, 
dollars! He estimates the increase on the rates of 
freights in consequence of these obstructions »: 
more than two million dollars per annum; one bial; 
of which falls on the farmers of the West, beine 
so much taken from the value of their produce. 
Congress, at the last session, made an appropria- 
tion tocomplete this improvement, but the Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill. His reason was the uneop- 
sututionality of such appropriations. Ip his opin- 
ton, Government has nothing to do with it, and 
he says further: 

“Wien the State of Michigan shall cease to depend onthe 
Treasury of the United States, | doubt not that she, in cop. 
junction with Upper Canada, will provide necessary means 
ior keeping this work in repair, in the least expensive and 
effective manner, and without being burdensome to any 
interest.” : 

Mr. Chairman, I knew of no reason why Mich- 
igan should Le taunted with being dependent on 
the Treasury of the United States. Is it becaus: 
the Northwestern States, of which Michigan is 
but one, demand the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of these national waters by the General Gov- 
ernment? I believe these Siates contribute their 
share of the money in our national Treasury, 
which is ever open to receive what we give, but 
never to disburse for our benefit. The President 


attended 


d pasg 


1e m iv. 


| would have Michigan enter into an alliance with 


Canada, and make this improvement, and then 


| tax the tonnage passing until they are paid. But 
the Constitution prohibits the State of Michigan 


from entering into any treaty or alliance, for this 
or any other purpose, with Canada, or any other 
country. I know Congress may consent to let 
Michigan enter into such an arrangement with 
Canada, but this is a policy we should never en- 
courage. Let the national Government transact 


| all our business with foreign Powers. Thisis my 
| first objection to the course recommended by the 


President. 
In the next place, the compact between the 
States and the Northwest Territory, entered tuto 


| before the formation of our Constitution, and 


whose validity and perpetual obligation is asserted 
and secured by the sixth article of that insiru- 
ment, declares that these waters ‘* SHALL BE COM- 
MON PROPERTY, [or highways,] AND FOREVER 
FREE, as well to the inhabitants of the said coun- 


| try as to the citizens of the United States and those 


of any other State admitted into the Confederacy, 

WITHOUT ANY TAX, DUTY, OR IMPOST THEREFOR. 
In my judgment, this setties the question, and 

the national Government must remove these 00- 


| stacles to navigation, or they must remain forever. 


If there was a decent pretext on the part of the 
Government for this parsimony and meanness 
toward the West, I could endure it better. But 
there is none—none whatever. Look at the man- 
ner in which money is expended in other sections 
of the country. A liberal appropriation was made 
a few years ago to build new custom-louses 
Charleston and New Orleans. By a gross abuse 


_of power on the part of our executive officers, 


plans were adopted for their construction invol¥- 
ing a much iarger outlay than was contemplate 
by Cungress, and year after year we have been 
called on for more. Well,sir, some four million 
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for the rights of the people would have led them 
to receive their petitions with respect, and report 
upon them, refusing their prayer if not right to 
grant it. But this was foreign to their purpose; 
an excitement must be got up North and South; || 
| so the petitioners were kicked out of Congress, 
and this time-honored privilege denied. Embold- 
ened by their success, they now determined to | 
| assail liberty in its very citadel. They denied the 
| right to free speech, and demanded the suppres- 
sion of anti-slavery papers by law. They called 
upon their friends at the North to stop all dis- 
cussion of the question of slavery, by law if pos- 
sible; if not, by force. They found willing tools 
everywhere, and meetings were broken up by 
mobs, and one of them ended in the murder of 
Lovejoy, of Illinois. This created a great excite- 
mentand profound feeling among good menevery- 
where. They regarded a free press as the palla- 
dium of the people’s liberties, and resented this 
unjustifiable assault upon the rights of freemen. 
The people of the southern States may, if they 
choose, prevent the publication of anything in 
their jurisdiction against human bondage; but the 
northern press will remain forever free to print 
what they please about the institutions of any 
country; and if slavery cannot stand this free dis- 
cussion, so much the worse for slavery. We cannoi 
help it; we ask for no political action against sla- 
very In the States. 

The General Government has no right to med- 
dle with it, then, directly or indirectly, and no- 
body desires it todo so. No, sir: slavery may 
exist In the southera Statesas long as ii can main- 
tain itself against the public sertiment of the civ- 
ilized world. If right in itself, ic will continue as 
long as society and government exist; if wrong, 
itmust gradually go down, and no power can pre- 
serve itfrom extinction. The agitation of this 
question in Congress, and the constant discussion 
of it, to the great detriment of the public business, 
is a curse to the whole country, and deeply to be 
deplored. But the Democratic party began it. and 

| are responsible to the country for its continvance. 
There is no good reason for it whatever. 
Southern men know perfectly well that neither 
slavery nor the rights of slaveholders are in danger 
from any action of the General Government. ‘The 
honorable gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Mixt- 
sonjadmitted this ina recent speech on this floor. | 
Said he: 

** Sir, I say, for one, I do not fear the Republican party 
in any of its assaults upon slavery. I am not sensitive, 
because I do not tear you, geauemen. You can do notiing 
that I dread. You will do nothing that ean aiarm me. 
You maintain your organization, hoping that the strong 
anti-slavery sentiment which you attempt to nourish and 
perpetuate will induce the people to remain with you, 
bound together as a Republican party; and when you are 

| lifted into power, then you will give that protection to 
northern manufacturing and mining interests, and prose 
cute those grand and gaudy schemes of internal improve- 
ment, that you have been prevented forso many years from 


| accomplishing by the stern opposition of ure Democratic 
| party.”? 


have been expended on the two buildings already, | 
and I believe it 1s estimated that at least two mil- 
jjon more will be necessary to their completion. 
“sir, Lam willing to erect expensive and costly 
puildingsinsuch cities; but I submit that $1,000,000 
 eyough to build a custom-house in either of 
those cities—enough to rear a magnificent struct- 
pre of marble, large enough for all the business 
that would need to be transacted in them till they 
should crumble into dust. 

Suppose they had taken the $2,000,000 for the | 
two custom-houses, and given us the remaining 
¢4,000,000 to build our harbors and improve the 
navigation of the lakes: it would have given an 

immense impulse to our trade, saved many valu- 

sble lives and millions of dollars’ worth of prop- | 
erty. But we need not speculate on suppositions 
ike these, for no appropriations will be made for 
the benefit of western commerce till the reign of 
the Democratic party is ended. That day, if I 
read the signs of the times aright, is not far dis- 
tant. The people of the West are sick of this 
sectional and extravagant appropriation of the 
public money. ‘Their commerce may suffer on 
national waters, for thé want of a few thousand 
dollars to improve their navigation, while half a | 
dozen millions are expended in erecting a couple | 
of palatial custom-houses in the South. 

The magnitude of the appropriations for such 
purposes compels attention. A million of dollars 
js animmense sum to expend on any public build- 
ine. If it were all in silver coin, it would weigh 
over forty tons. Yes, sir, FORTY TONS, or well 
nigh A HUNDRED CART LOADS OF SILVER DOLLARS— 
to build a couple of custom-houses? No, sir, to 
beginthem. It will take six times that sum, or | 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY TONS OF SILVER DOL- 
Lars to complete them. 

If wecontinue building custom-houses after this | 
fashion, it will take all the gold in California ere 
we have supplied the whole Republic. But of 
this there is probably no danger. Such heavy 
showers of gold fail only in southern latitudes. 
Not a drop of it reaches that part of the Republic 
i have the honor to represent. 

The cause of this is found in the fact that south- 
ern politicians control the Democratic party now, 
as they always have done from the first hour of | 
usexistence. They profess to believe the inter- 
ests of the South are injured by a protective pol- 
icy; though, to be sure, they all unite in demand- 
ing a good duty on’sugar, but that is a southern 
product, and of course it is constitutional to pro- 
eetit. ‘They misrepresent the friends of protec- 
on, also, by affirming that they wish to tax the 

dustry of one section of the country for the ben- 
eitofanother. This is not so. All parties agree 
raising the revenue for the support of the Gov- | 
mment by a tax on imports; and we say, that 
in imposing these duties it is better for the whole 

untry, North and South, to discriminate in favor 
of dImerican industry. They do not believe Gov- 
ernment has anything to do in this matter, how- 
ever, but their practice is, and has been, to dis- 
criminate against American industry, to the great 
injury of FREE LABOR, and we believe to the injury | 
ofthe whole country. They are opposed, also, 
to expending any money for constructing har- || 
bors and benefiting commerce, except upon the 
seaboard, where nearly all their interests are. 

A few years ago the South was divided upon | 
these questions, but the politicians of the Demo- 
cratic party conceived the idea of uniting the 
whole South in support of what they termed its 
true policy, and cast about for means to effect-it. | 
There was but one way, and that was to bring | 
the question of slavery into politics. By playing 
on this ** harp of a thousand strings,” they hoped 
to create a great sectional party, who, under 
southern leaders, would be able to keep posses- 
sion of the national Government, with all its 


sad and patronage, and control its whole policy | 
orever, 


Here, then, you see the real cause of all this 
| excitement and agitation, and the continued dis- 
eifssion of the question in Congress. Sir, it is 
not because their institutions are in danger; but | 
they desire to keep the South united onthe Dem- 
ocratic platform, and.secure the aid of enough of 
the timid, time-serving, office-seeking portion of 
the people of the North to enable them to keep || 
| possession of the Government, with all its offices, |! 
honors, and influence. 
When this Congress assembled, on the first 
Monday of December last, | knew the Republican 
party did not intend to introduce the question of | 
slavery, and I anticipated very little excitement, 
except what might grow out of the proposed in- 
| quiry into the corruption of the present Admin- 
istration, and the unlawful means made usc of for 
years past to carry its various measures and re- || 
ward party favorites. But | was mistaken. The 
leaders of the Democratic party beheld the results | 
of the late election with fear and trembling. Old | 
, Pennsylvania, who had decided so many a con- | 
test in their favor, was faithful to their bidding 
|| no longer. Even old Berks rose up in her majesty || 
and rebuked the traitors who had proved false to | 
' | the people’s interests. One district after another, 
‘eve it now. ‘They commenced by an assault || in different sections of the country, deserted the | 
upon the North, because a few persons petitioned || banner of the party, and the indignation of the 
ongress on the subject of slavery. A justregard || people, expressed in thunder tones, was heard at || 


_ Sir, the scheme worked well, and its success 
justified the sagacity of its originators. 1 know 
they have persistently affirmed that the North 
*gan this political agitation, but that statement 
Was necessary to their success, and has been re- 
lterated so often, that some who knew better be- 
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last in the Capitol by the conclave of conspirators 
against the liberties of their country. Something 
must be done at once; and in this emergency the 
Helper book was a perfect God-send to the fanat- 
ical leaders, now driven to desperation by their 
recent defeats and the fear of Republican ascend- 
ency in the House of Representatives, and they 
resolved to use it in such a manner as to increase 
the general excitement, under cover of which they 
hoped to glide into power once more, and govern 
the country four years longer. Accordingly the 
honorable gentleman from Missouri introduced 
his famous resolution, declaring, in substance, 
that no man ought to be Speaker of this House 
who had recommended the circulation of that 
book; and this was made a pretext for preventing 
the organization of the House, and for the utter- 
ance of the most insolent and unjustifiable ha- 
rangues ever listened to, in any deliberative body, 
since constitutional government had an existence. 
Democratic members vied with each other in their 
efforts to vilify the actions and motives of the 
Republicans. We were denounced as traitors te 
our country, as false to our constitutional obliga- 
tions, and as striving to excite their slaves to in 
surrection, to wholesale murder, and servile war. 

And what excuse was there for this? Some 
meme rs of Congress, the candidate for Speaker 
among them, had signed a circular recommend. 
ing the circulation of a compend of a book en- 
titled The Impending Crisis It was a book 
written with some spirit and ability, by a Mr. 
Helper, of North Carolina, full of damaging facts 
against slavery, and addressed mainiy to the 
non-slaveholders of his native State, and the 
South generally, advising them +o commence an 
effort for the abolition of slavery. There was 
not a word in it addressed to the slaves, nor was 
he any more strong and violent im the language 
he used inaddressing southern freemen than south- 
ern members of Congress are in the habit of using 
Books 
more intemperate in tone and language #re pub- 
lished every year in any country where the press 
is free, and nobody is alarmed or troubled. The 
truth is, this was an assault on slavery not easily 
answered, and therefore it must be denounced 
day after day. It was assailed in the bitterest 
terms: and never shall | forget the amazement 
with which I heard the distinguished and honor- 
able me nber from Virginia [Mr. Mittson, page 
21 Congressional Globe] say, that ** one who con- 
sciously, deliberately, and of purpose, lent his 
name and influence to the propagation of such 
writings, is not only not fil lo be Speaker, but is not 
fit to live !”’ 

What a comment on the institutions of the 
South, and how incompatible must the existence 
of slavery be with that liberty or liberal institu- 
tions! 

‘The next text for abusive and treasonable 
speeches was the foray of John Brown, an old 
man who, with a score of followers, undertook 
to revolutionize Virginia, and set her slaves at 
liberty. The Republican party were denounced 
as the authors, aiders, and abetters of it, in lan- 
guage as violent and strong as men could coin for 
The then Governor of Virginia 
engaged heartily in the work of traducing tens of 
thousands of men who, in all good qualities, were 
the peers of any in the land. We were told, on his 
authority, that large bodies of men were gathering 
in different pertana.ot et North for we, popes 

1 


of invading Virginia and rescuing Brown from the 
gallows. The lightning flashed these falsehoods 


through the land for weeks together. The whole 


| country was kept in a feverish and intense ex- 


citement. Military companies were called out in 
Virginia, and kept marching and countermarch- 
ing; and this action, and the high positions of the 
authors of these base libels upon northern men, 
really made some honest men believe the state- 
ments were true. And yet there was no founda- 
tion for anyof them. Noattempt to rescue Brown 
was ever made or ever thought of. Where is that 
** carpet-bag full of letters’’ that was to criminate 
the leaders of the Republican party, and make 
them parties to this invasion of a sister State? 
Why is it that this Governor, who ‘* knows what 
rubies would not temphhim to reveal’’ about the 
complicity of northerg Men in this crime of John 
3rown, has never been summoned before the Sen- 
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ate committee? The reason is plain: he had noth- 
ing tocommunicate! The whole story was trumped 
up with a hope that it might affect the organiza- 
tion of the House and the election of President. 
Sir, the crime of John Brown was a trifling one 
compared with that of these men who labored to 
blacken and destroy the characters of thousands 
of good citizens, where they had no opportunity 
to vindicate themselves and defend thei reputa- 
tions. 

Rut the chief actor in this scene has passed into 
an ebscurity from which he can never emerge, 
and there I leave him. 

Since the organization of the House, weeks 
have been spent here and in the Senate in discus- 
sions in favor of the extension of slavery and its 
rotection in the Territories of the United States. 
For this discussion I can see no good reason other 
than the one I have named—keeping the Demo- 
cratic party bound together, and uniting the entire 
South. 

Sir, it is true that southern politicians say they 


must have more territory for the extension of 


slavery, and thatif we prohibit this extension, 
we take the first step towards its abolition, So, 
then, I suppose we are to go on and conquer 
Mexico and Central America, and annex them at 
our leisure, that this southern institution may 
have achance to expand all it will. If this beso, 
sir, let us know it. Lapprehend the people are 
not ready for carrying out this scheme of univer- 
sal conquest, and that if they should conclude to 
annex more territory, they will be slow to con- 
sent to curse it with slavery. 

But let us see how we stand now,and whether 
there is any necessity, for the next twenty years, 
for the acquisition of more territory and ‘the ex- 
tension of slavery. Why, at this time the South 
has more than eight hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles of territory, or as much as Great 
Britain, Austria, France, and Spain, and one hun- 
dred thousand miles more than all the 
northefn States, including Kansas; and yet they 
are suffering for the want of room to expand in, 
They own the most of the valley of the Missis- 
sippl, the finest in the world; they have a beau- 
tiful climate and fertile soil generally; and long 
before this vast region can be well settled and 
tilled, it will contain a population twice as large 
as we now have in the United States. 

Who does not see, then, that this talk about the 
necessity of expansion, at present, is of a piece 
with all the rest, and a part of the scheme for 
uniting the South and continuing a great sectional 
party in power, who will administer the Govern- 
ment on sectional principles, and for sectional 
purposes entirel y—that section the SoutH ALWAYS. 

The Republican party are opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery; and since this discussion is 
forced upon us, { desire to express my convic- 
tions concerning this question, though in a very 
brief manner. 

The American Revolution was not acontest for 
mere material advantage or political independence, 
but a strugele for the rniguts oF MAN. The Dee- 
laration of Independence was the platform of 


square 


-principles on which our fathers stood, and the 


inspiration of its doctrines created armies, and 

carried on the war that terminated in our inde- 
y . . 

pendence. With a solemnity befitting the enun- 

ciation of principles that were to revoluuonize the 

world, they declared: 

* We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
vith certain inalienable rights, among which are life, Lip- 
eery, and the pursuit of happiness.”* 


These, in their estimation, are the rights of all 
men, the birthright of every human being. It ts 


fashionable now to ridicule this great charter of 


human rights, but the wisest men in Europe at 
that time read it with wonder and admiration. 
They looked upon Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and their illustrious associates, as 
Israel did upon Moses, when he came down from 
Mount Sinai, with the table of the ten command- 
ments. No language seemed strong enough to 
speak their praises. They were, as patriots, 
models for all ages; as statesmen, they exhibited 
in themselves a concentration of all the wisdom 
of the past; and as propame, they foresaw the fu- 
ture, and knew how t@ fame institutions that 
would carry out their principles and make them 
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universal. But these facts of history need no re- 
cital, These great men, who founded our Gov- 
ernment and framed our Constitution, found sla- 
very in the country, and deplored its existence, 
Of this there is abundant proof. Washington 
declared his desire for its abolition, and affirmed 
that Virginia ** must, at a period not remote, en- 
act laws for the abolition of slavery.’’ | might 
quote whole pages from his letters to the same 
purpose, but itis unnecessary. The language of 
Jefferson is equally well known, and his senti- 
ments accorded with those of all the statesmen 
and patriots of the day. 

Jenjamin Franklin, the incarnation of the com- 
mon sense of that day, and the first philosopher 
of the age he lived in, was also the first president 


of the first abolition society in the United ‘states, 


in good old Pennsylvania, where he lived, and 
where he died. These men believed the doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence, and believed 
also that they would be gradually reduced to prac- 
tice, become the sentiment of the world, and work 
out the abolition of slavery at some period i the | 
far-off future. But the wise men of these days, 
who are the leaders of the Democratic party, have 
discovered that these men did not know much after 
all; some of them never had seen a cotton planta- 
tion, and did not know cotton would be king. 
They did not know how rapidly fortunes would 
be made in raising cotton and sugar by slave la- 
bor, and how easily people could live in Virginia 
by raising slaves, to sell when prices should come 
up, soa boy three years old would bring more 
money than a good span of horses. 

Had they understood all this, they might have 
altered their minds, and concluded slavery was 
right. Under such eirceumstances, perhaps, I had 
better not introduce their testimony; but I hope | 
shall be pardoned for repeating what Henry Clay 
said of extending slavery, as it is of a more re- 
cent date: 


“So long as God allows the vital currentto flow through 
my veins, so long as reason holds her seat enthroned in my 
brain, | will never, never aid insubmitting one rood of free 
territory to the everlasting curse of human bondage.”? 


Ido not know that Democrats will consider him | 
geod authority, but he was looked upon as a great 
man by millions who revere his memory; and I 
think he will be remembered and quoted long af- 
ter slavery is abolished and its defenders forgotten. 

put let us examine this territorial question. | 
Southern politicians say the Territories are the 
common property of the people of all the States, 
and that the citizens of one section of the country 
have as good a right to remove to the Territories 
as those of another. This l admit; but the South 
claim the right to take their slaves and slave laws 
with them, and in this way virtually exclude | 
northern men altogether. This the South de- 
nies, and says the non-slaveholder can reside there 
as wellas anywhere. Some of them can, for some 
love slavery as well as southern men do; but the 
great body of northern men do not and cannot go 
into a slave Territory without relinquishing the 
enjoyment of rights as dear as life itself. Let 
me suppose another Kansas. Its fertile plains 
and prairies look invitingly to thousands, and 
soon you see a host of hardy men building their 
homes hard by some noble river, and laying the 
foundation for a fine city. 

A few thousand settlers are soon scattered over 
the beautiful country, and among them many | 
planters with their slaves. Laws, of course, must 
be enacted for their security, and let us mark their 
operation. I will not allude to all the ways they 
have to vex men brought up ina free State, but 
to some of them. A post office is established 
early, and the hardy pioneers are soon ready to 
take the papers published near their old homes, 
and read the news as they have always done. A 


|, the world, 


of the party, a village postmaster, clothed Wil 


authority by Government, may 6 determine” 


ay, sir, that’s the word he uses—may “ perp, 

we’’ whether he will deliver the papers ji 
ordered and paid foror not. Sir, these ee 
were brought up ina free State, and | 
love liberty, will never submit to such laws ane 
where. If southern gentlemen are content to = 
these petty tools of a despotism more ii 
than that of Austria, determine what papers — 
may read, they can do so; but | can vouch — 
few millions at the North who will take as 
papers they please, and who would not ¢; Ze 
the right to read what they liked, and eny sales 
they pleased, for a home in the finest coy) . 


men, why 
earned te 


ve un 


Untry ip 


This freedom of speech and of the press ha 
cost too much blood and suffering in the past . 
be given up now for the sake of accommodat re 
a few thousands of an aristocracy, who rob -_ 
class of all their rights, and then bid their poorer 
neighbors relinquish half of theirs, so they may 
live on in security. But go from the Post offic, 
to the church, and the trouble increases, Tyr, 
are some men who want one of the Beecher fam- 
ily to preach to them; but this will notanswer, ay) 
what shall they do? Gentlemen may say th: » 
is not necessary to my happiness that [ shoyid 
hear Beecher preach or read the New York Tr). 
une. Lreply that I am the best judge of that; and | 
wish to say distinctly that I will read such papers 


as I please, and hear such preaching as | prefer 


when out of Washington, without leave asked o; 
Government or the Democratic party, and tha: | 
never will consent to the enactment of any jaws 
in United States ‘Territories by which the peop] 
are robbed of these precious rights and privileges 
But here a specious plea is put in, and we ar 
told to bear with thisawhile tll the population is 
large cnough for a State, as it will be very soon, 
and then let the majority decide whether it sii 
be a slave State or not; and if it be a@ slave Stat, 
acquiesce, or move away, and let the majority 
govern, Sir, I would like to know what opport- 
nity the friends of freedom have under the Jay 
to be heard. We remember the laws enacted i) 
Kansas, and which Government was obliged to 
repeal, so indignant were a vast number of th 


| people of the North on account of them. Bur 
| think you southern men will not call for such 


laws again? Sir, they are demanding them now. 
On the 23d of February last, a distinguished 
southern Senator introduced a bill entitled * A 
act to punish offenses against slave property 1 
the Territory of Kansas.’’ The twelfth section 
of this bill reads as follows: 


* If any free person, by speaking or writing, assert or moir 
tain that persons have not the right to hold slaves in the Ter 
ritory of Kansas, or shall introduce into the said Territory, 


| print, publish, write, circulate, or cause to be introduced 
| into the said ‘Territory, written, printed, published, or cu 


culated, in said Territory, any book, paper, magazine, 
pamphlet, or circular, containing any denial of the right «! 
persons to hold slaves in said Territory, such persons si 

be deemed guilty of felony, and punished by imprisonment ot 


| hard labor for a term not less than two years, nor more than 
| five years.” 


What a beautiful law! What despot in t! 


| dark ages punished freedom of speech with mor 
? 


| severity 


Yet this is a Republic, and these ar 


| Democrats who ask for such laws in the middi 
| of the nineteenth century, asd who ask for anew 


club is formed, and twenty copies of the Tribune, || 


and perhaps as many more of the Evening Post, 
are ordered. The bundle of papers comes to the 
office, and now the * irrepressible conflict’? com- 
menees. In accordance with the decision of the 
Postmaster General, the postmaster refuses to 
deliver them, They are incendiary documents. 
Their circulation puts the institution of slavery 
in peril, and must therefore be prohibited. Some*| 


of my constituents may be among these settlers, || 


and learn, to their amazement, from the circular 


| of the Postmaster General, that this petty minion | 


lease of power from the people, that they may 
enact such laws in every Tosvitncy of the United 
States. 

And here, in the face of these enactments, you 
say the people, when they meet to frame a Col 
stitution before they become a State, may DECI! 
whether they will have slavery or not in thelr 
constitution. What an insult is this! How or 
the friends of freedom to do anything? Tley 
cannot hold a public meeting; they cannot tk 


} 


A paper, or circulate a tract that denounces si 


|| very; they cannot tell their neighber slavery 


wrong and ought to be prohibited in their con 


stitution. No, these are all offenses against 1" 


law, and punished by confinement in the penite”- 


| similar laws will always be enacted wh 


tiary. Should they detect one circulating the 
Helper book, they might think imprisonmep!" 
mild a punishment for him, and swing him of 0" 
the first tre¢ they came to. We see how they 
enforce these laws in the southern et eat 


slavery is established. 


1860. 


— 
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They call the Republican party asectional party, 
inequse we do not have an electoral ticket in many 
of the southern States. Sir, aman cannot vote 
the Republican ticket in the South if he desires 
iy: and a public meeting to advocate our princi- 
“jeg cannot be held in the South anywhere except 
‘two or three localities. How can there bea 
y without a press or power to hold a public 
meeting for the advocacy of these principles? In 
D jaware recently the grand jury indicted a post- 
ster for delivering the New York Tribune to 
ibseribers; and this tyrannical interference with 


0 
part 


m 


si 


those rights every citizen ought to enjoy without | 


molestation is almost universal at the South. 
What a thing aman may become by submission 
«laws like these, abdicating his manhood, and 
crawling through life not daring to speak till he 
knows What he may be allowed to say, nor take 
a paper unless some petty postmaster ** determ- 
ines’ for him that he may read it. And thisisa 
modern Democrat, graduating ata southern school 
of politics, and aspiring to the leadership of the 
eople. P 

Mr. Chairman, the South have territory enough 
now to support a population of one hundred mil- 
lions. ‘There they can enact such laws as they 
deem necessary to the security of life and prop- 
erty, and within those limits | think they must 
remain. I have no desire to molest or disturb 
them atall, nor shall I go there to establish a free 
press; but I never will consent to extend slavery 
ver any more territory, or to the enactment of 
those laws that are necessary to its security; and 


I know that hundreds of thousands think as I do. | 
[believe we shall succeed in checking the progress | 


of this moral and political plague—but the advo- 


cates of slavery are greatly elated with their suc- | 


cesses, and assail whatever stands in their way 
witha boldness worthy of a better cause. A dis- 
tincuished Senator, in alate address ou education, 
denounced the standard works of the world on 


moral science, because. they all condemn slavery. | 
But, as slavery is certainly right, those books are || 
not; and he says: ** Why may not some southern | 
writer prepare a work on moral science which | 


shall supersede both Paley and Wayland ?’’ Sure 
enough, why not? and so educate the whole 
world into a belief that slavery is morally right. 


But their assaults upon free labor, and their ex- | 


pressions of contempt for it, are enough to rouse 


* . . * * . { 
the indignation of all workingmen who believe 


that labor is an honest, hofforable, and dignified 
way of supporting themselves, and those who are 
dependent on them. Yet, when men buy and sell 


their laborers and mechanics, they cannot be ex- | 


pected to have much respect for them. ‘*Do you 
want to hire a carpenter?’’ said a young man | 
knew, who went South, to a gentleman evidently 


making preparations to build. ‘* No,’’ said he, | 


“| bought one last week.’’ They can buy black- 
smithsand carpentersas well as ordinary laborers. 


| cut the following advertisement from a Charles- | 


ton paper lately: 


“Carers & Heywarp will sell at private sale five intel- | 


ligentand competent BOOT AND SHOEMAKERS, of the most 
unexceptionable character. ‘They would also make capa 
ble house servants. 
capacity, honesty, and sobriety. 
side of Adger’s w!:art.”? 

How does this sound to northern shoemakers? 
Nostrikes there for higher wages. } 
are taken care of when sick, and fed and clothed 
at a cost of about fifty dollars per annum, cach; 
and this is a better consideration for the laborer 
than one of liberty, according to these Democratic 
Statesmen. In fact, men who labor for a liveli- 
hood are slaves, in their estimation. A distin- 
guished Senator [Mr. Hammonp] says : 


“Your whole hireling class of manual laborers and opera- 
lives, as you call thein, are essentially slaves.”” 


Another eminent Senator says that slavery is 
the natural condition of the laborer; that it has ex- 


of every great civilization; while, on the con- 
trary, free labor is an untried experiment, which 
may work well and may not, though his opinion 
inclines to the latter idea. Jefferson, and the 
Statesmen of his day, believed that man has by 
nature certain inalienable rights. 


2 . 
But one of the most eminent of southern Sen- | 


a who is certainly a man of great abilities, 
enies that man has any natural or inherent rights; 


The best of references given as to | 
Apply at our office, south | 


Oh! no: they | 
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and says, all he can attain to are purely conventional, 
and such as other men may allow him. Of course, | 
then, when one class of men have power enough 
to enslave others, it is all right, and the slave can- 
not plead that he is wronged at all. The condi- 


| tion of free white labor in the slave States is such 


as to influence the minds of men in favor of the 


| idea that all laborers would be in a better condi- 


tion if they were slaves. 


Atleast southern men, 


| resolved to defend slavery, may naturally come | 


| pride and independence of feeling. In the lowest 


to this conclusion from what they see around | 
them. We have some high-colored descriptions 

of the happy condition of the free white laborers 
at the South from gentlenver on this floor. It 
would not become me to dispute the correctness 
of these statements, with regard to those localities 
where they reside, and of which they speak es- 
pecially. Bat we have well authenticated accounts 
of the condition of the free white laborers at the | 
South which are of a different character entirely. | 
Most of them agree that the non-slaveholder is a 
staunch defender of the peculiar institution; but 
this is not surprising, when we reflect on their 
belief that the abolition of slavery would elevate 
the negro to an equality with themselves, and 
destroy that caste, which is the source of their 


depth of wretchedness to which he can descend, 
the poor white man feels that there is a lower 


| deep still, and a class over whom he can tyran- 


| one hundred thousand less, though the white pop- || 
ulation was twice as large. 


| purpose of employing the poor white population, 


| experiment in a small village, says: 


nize, and for whom he can sull feel contempt. 
But I wish to present some facts showing the 
effect of slavery on free laborers in the slave 
States. And first, education is grossly neglected, 
and ignorance prevails to an alarming extent. Ac- | 
cording to the census of 1850, there were five hun- | 
dred and eight thousand adult whites in the slave 
States who could not read and write. The num- 


| cattle and horses. 
| degrading there. 
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stimulated to mental action, and taught to appreciate edu- 
cation, and the comforts of civilized life.” 


I beg leave to differ with the writer, and affirm 
that no change in public sentiment can reach this 
evil. Nothing but a change of institutions will 
prove effectual. Another extract alludes to the 
influence of slavery in degrading labor: 

“Tt is not to be disguised, nor can it be successfully con- 


troverted, that a degree and extent of poverty and destitu- 
tion existin the southern States among a certain class of 


| people almost unknown in the manufacturing districts of 


the North. The poor white man will endure the evils of 


| pinching poverty rather than engage in servile labor under 


the existing state of things, even were employment afforded 
him, which is not general. The white female is not wanted 
at service, and if she were, she would, however humble in 
the seale of society, consider such service a degree of deg- 
radation to which she could not condescend ; and she has, 
therefore, no resource but to suffer the pangs of want and 
wretchedness. Boys and girls, by thousands, destitute both 
of employment and the means of education, grow up to 
ignorance and poverty, and, too many of them, vice and 
crime.”’ 


This condition of things might be expected in 
a State where the most of the mechanics and la- 
borers were mere chattels, and sold in market like 
Labor must necessarily be 
There are some employments 
white men may engage in; but what they term 


| menial services must be performed by slaves. An 


ber in the free States at thé same time was about || 


And there is another | 
fact in connection with this: the larger number of 
these persons in the free States belong to the for- 
eign-born population; while in the South, the ma- 


jority are natives of the States where they reside. | 


Poverty and degradation are the fruits of this 
excessive ignorance; and I quote from men well 
acquainted with these free whites and their con- | 
dition in society. 

Governor Hammond, in an address before the 
South Carolina Institute, in 1850, speaking of the | 
poor whites, says: 


“'They obtain a precarious subsistence by occasional 
jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering fields or folds, and 
too often by What is in its effects far worse—trading with 
slaves, and seducing them to plunder for their benefit.” 


A writerin De Bow’s Review, which | presume 
is good authority, in an article advocating the in- | 
troduction of manufactures at the South for the 


and rescuing them from the present degraded con- | 
dition, in alluding to the partial success of an | 


** My experience at Graniteville has satisfied me that un 
less our poor people can be brought together in villages, and | 
some means of employment atlorded them, it will be an 
utterly hopeless effort to undertake to educate them.’? 
® * * We have collected at that place about eight 
hundred people, and as likely looking a set of country girls | 
as may be tound—industrious and orderly people, butdeplor- | 
ably ignorant, three fourths of the adults not being able to 
read or Lo write their names.”? * . 2 *  S° With 
the aid of ministers of the Gospel on the spot, to preach to 
them and lecture them on the subject, we have obtained 


| but about sixty children for our school, of about a hundred 


which are in this place. We are satistied that nothing but 
time and patience will enable us to bring them all out.” 


And again, from the same articie, I give the 
following extract: 

“While we are aware that the northern and eastern 
States find no difficulty in educating their poor. we are ready | 
to despair of success in the matter; for even penal laws 
against the neglect of education would fail to bring many 


of our country people to send their children to school.’ 
} * 


' 


. * * “T have long been under the impres 


isted } ; op eigen : : ap || Sion, and every day’s experience has strengthened iny 
1 inall ages of the world, and been the source || convictions, that the evils cxist in the wholly neglected 


condition of this class of persons. Any man who is an 
observer of things, could hardly pass through our country 
Without being struck with the fact, that all the capital, en 
terprise, and intelligence, is employed in directing slave 
labor; and the consequence is, that a large portion of our 
poor white people are wholly neglected, and are suffered | 
to while away an existence ina state but one step in ad- 
vance of the Indian of the forest. [t is an evil of vast 
magnitude, and nothing but a change in public sentiment 
will effect its cure. ‘These people must be brought into 
daily contact with the rich and intelligent—they must be | 


eloquent Senator, in a late speech, says: 


“1 should like to see one of the gentlemen on the other 
[Republican] side try to get a white man to black his boots 
or curry his horse in ‘Texas ; he might get curried himself!’ 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing the peo- 
ple in ‘Texas should do as they please about this 
or that kind of work, and that their Representa- 
tives should say what they please about labor, 
and term some kinds of service menial and de- 
grading, if they think so, There is nothing new 
about it; { have heard this kind of talk for many 
years. It does not sound much like ‘* the grand 
utterance of the early gods’’—F ranklin, Sherman, 
and their associates, who lived in those days when 
there were giants in the land. It may do for south- 
ern latitudes; but | pray God, in his mercy, to 
preserve the young men of the North from a 
belief in it. 

I was born in the mountains of New England, 
and brought up, thank God, to work, and to be- 
lieve in the dignity of labor, and that it was neces- 
sary to the health and happiness of the man, and to 
the progress and improvement of the human race. 
I was not taught that any man could be degraded 
by the faithful performance of any needed service; 
and to-day I had rather earn my bread by any 
honest employment, however humble, than by 
raising slaves for market. If any labor that is 
necessary is degrading to freemen, then slavery 
should be universal; and | protest against the 
premises and the conclusion. 

It is but a short time since all laborers were 
slaves; and despite the opinions of Democratic 
statesmen, I see nothing in the history of those 
days that tempts me to desire a return of them, 
if it were possible. The useful arts were almost 
unknown. There were men of genius—sculptors 
who could almost make the marble breathe, archi- 
tects who built churches and cathedrals and pal- 
aces of marvelous beauty, at the bidding of kings 
—but they could not make a plow or build asaw- 
mill. Labor-saving machinery was unknown; and 
not until the laborer was Free and educated did 
the orts make any progress, and the world begin 
to move. But with the intelligent workman came 
the invention of machinery for lightening toil, 
and then two hands became ten thousand, and the 
world was filled with wonders. The South were 
commencing the cultivation of cotton, but sepa- 
rating the seed was a slow and'expensive process, 
and placed a limit to its production. One of that 
despised class among southern men, who cannot 
live there now, a Yankee schoolmaster, invented 


the gotton-gin, by which an immense amount of 


labor was saved, and countless millions added to 

the wealth of the cotton-growing States. Richard 
| Arkwright, who was engaged in the menial occu- 
pation of a barber, invented machinery for spin- 
ning; the power-loom soon followed, and cotton 
was king. 

In every department of industry we have wit- 
nessed the same miraculous transformations and 
the same wonderful progress, till we cease to be 
| astonished, and these miracles in the world of 


: 
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mechanics excite no surprise. But what crea- 
tions of wealth and power a id splendor have we 
witnessed! An English statesman, not longago, 


declared that if it were necessary for England to | 


go to war, she could, by a trifling addition to the 
Income tax, which would not be felt in such an 
emergency, raise $100,000,000 to carry it on—not 
for a year or two, but ten of them, if necessary. 
How is it, that thirty millions of people have be- 
come so rich and powerful? Her troops and her 
fleets are all over the world. She can furnish the 
monarch 
armies, if needed, to fieht her battles. From 
whence coms this ever-increasing wealth—this 

ower to control the world? 

Mr. Chairman, it is the product of intelligent 


s of Europe with money, and hire their | 


labor, that can multiply power to any extent to 
accomplish its purposes, and sometimes enables 
one man to perform the labor of a thousand. It | 


is said the machinery in operation in England can 
do as much werk as four hundred million men. 
Therein you find the secret of her wealth and 
power; four hundred million producers, and only 
thirty million consumers, Is her wealth a won- 
der now? What they have done in England, we 
are doing in the free States now. We have cre- 
ated the steam engine, to toil for us, and com- 
velled the lightning to carry our thoughts. The 
aborer is hundred-handed now, and the elements 
are his slaves. If we do not live as long as Me- 
thusaleh, we can do as much in eighty years as 
he could in eight hundred. We have perfected 
that marvel of mechanism, the printing press, that 
we may edueate the toiling millions, and make 
irpnorance and slavery alike impossible. 

This multiplication of power, and consequent 
increase of wealth, by the creation of machinery 
—this education and eclevaticn of the masses, with 
the introduction of the coniforts and luxuries of 
life tothe home of the humblest workmen—is the 
effect of free labor. 1 say FREE LABOR, because it 
was first free, and then intelligent and creative, fill- 
ing the world with the trophies of its triumphs, 
and illuminating the history of our times with the 
glory of its achievements, 

ltrust our youth,as they advance to manhood, 
will learn to love labor, and comprehend its dig- 
nity and importance. Let them not be surprised 
if sore spt ak of it with contempt, for the world 
is but just emerging from forty centuries of serf- 
dom and slavery, and but a small portion of the 
masses have compelled an acknowledgment of 
thetr rights, and obtained that education so neces- 
sary to their happiness and success in life. But 
these prejudices will pass away, as education be- 
comes universal; for intelligence will lend dignity 
to every calling aud pursuit. Nothing that needs 
to be done can degrade him who does it, if it is 
No matter what the employment, ‘* THE 
MAN’S THE MAN FOR ALL THAT.”’ ; 

Thirty years ago there was a day laborer split- 
ting railsen a farm in Hlinois, and on the 4th of 
March next, if God spares his life, we WILL BE 
Presipent of the United States. Let our young 
men read his life, and follow his example, imitate 
his industry, his integrity, and they will be re- 
spected, and not go down to the grave unheard of 
and unknown. Whata comment on our free in- 
stitutions is the career of Abraham Lincoln! I 
wish tosay afew words In reply to the arguments 
I hear in defense of slavery. I regret the neces- 
sity forat. Slavery is a legacy of the past to the 
present, and the problem of its perpetuity or its 
abolition is not easily solved, ‘The national Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with slavery im the 
States, and do not propose to meddle with it. But 


well done. 


we have Territories, and let us agree that they | 


shall remain free till they become States; after | 


that, if they choose to establish slavery, nobody 
can prevent them. Slavery in the States needs no 
outlc$ at present. There is room enough for a 
score of years to come for all the slaves you own 
where you have a fine climate and fertile soil. Let 
us agree to this, and put an end to this everlast- 
ing discussion -of abstract principles, and attend 
to the business and interests of the people. Why 
not? There is but one difficulty in the way—free 
speech and a free press. You think we should 
stop the discussion of the question of slavery at 
the North. 

The eminent Senator from Illinois, if I under- 
stand him, proposes to enact a law by which he 


Positions of Parties—Mr. Kellogg. 
says he can repress the ‘* irrepressible conflict’’ 
among us—thatis, break up anti-siavery societies, 
and put down anti-slavery papers and public 
meetings. Was there ever madness like this? 
Do gentlemen suppose we could do this if we 
would, or would do it if we could? The armies 
of Napoleon are not sufficient for such an under- 
taking. If our men assail slavery, yours must 
answer them; and if you get worsted we shall 
think you are on the wrong side. If your insti- 
tutions cannot stand these discussions, what will 
you do about it? Suppose you secede: that will 
do no good unless you could cut your territory 
loose from ours and sail off to Asia. No; we are all 
here together, and there is no help for it. You may 
as well take this question out of Congress, and if 
you do not wish to answer our northern speakers 
and presses who assail you, you can keep sull. 
I presume we shall make noise enough for both 
sides. 


you are too rich and powerful. The world must 


have cotton, and cannot get it unless you grow it | 


and sell it; and unless we behave better, you will 
stop trading with us, ruin the business of New 
York, and bring the whole North to their knees 
again. Well, they have been in the habit of 
kneeling so long, 1 do not know but they would, 
but I guess not now. 

This great idea of the wealth and power of the 
South somehow revives my recolection of the ar- 


rogance of the Assyrian monarch, who, standing | 


among his princes likea planteramong his slaves, 
exclaimed: ‘* Is not this great Babylon which Ihave 
builded ?”’ Like him you may see power sud- 
denly pass away like the dreams of morning and 
the early dew. But 1] must say a word about this 
cotton argument in defense of slavery. Yousay 
the world must have gotton, and that the loss of 
a single crop would be an awful calamity to Eng- 


land. What would it be to the South? 1 fancy Old || 
and New England both could live as long without | 


You 


cotton as you could without the pay for it. 
say, too, we cannot raise cotton with free labor; 


slaves are indispensable to its cultivation, and so | 


slavery must be eternal if cotton is. This may 
be so. Ido not believe it. Free labor has never 
been fairly tried in the cultivation of cotton, but 
the immense and increasing profits of this busi- 
ness will tempt men sooner or later to try it. I 
do not know how they will succeed now, but I 
do know free labor has always accomplished what 
it has undertaken. He is a bold man, not a wise 
one, who affirms anything is impossible except to 
perpetuate slavery. Another argument for sla- 
very is based on the inferiority of the race. If 
good for anything, it applies to all inferior races, 
white or black; but it 1s not worth a moment’s 
notice. It is the old argument kings and princes 
use in defense of despotism, and will not do for 
this meridian. 


If a man is a vagrant, a beggar, or a criminal, | 


let the law say what shall be done with him; but 
inferiority of intellect confers no right on any 
State, or person, to enslave another. Other rea- 
sons are urged in its favor, but they need no 
reply. ‘The damning fact that the institution of 
slavery will not bear examination, is sufficient an- 
swer to all of them. Wherever it exists, freedom 
of speech is necessarily unknown. The penalty 
of speaking against it is death or banishment. 
The press and the putpir must be muzzled ere 
slavery feels secure. 


In these reasons against the extension of sla- | 


very we have not considered the condition of 


| the slaver, but the effect of it on the free white | 


men of the country, and that condemns it every- 
where. 

In New Mexico slavery is not only established 
and protected by the severest laws, but free white 
men, who bire by the year, have no legal protec- 
tion against ill treatment. ‘The courts are forbid- 
den to take cognizance of their complaints against 
their employers for any violence done them. And 
thus, wherever this institution is established in a 
new Territory, every right we have been wont to 


regard as sacred is trampled under foot; and not 


- | 
| slaves alone, but free men must suffer. The slave- 
holder is as supreme as the Sultanof Turkey, and | 


allows less of liberty than the Mohammedan des- 


pat, The prevalent customs are unlike those of 


iighly civilized States. Pistols and other weap- 
ons are pocket companions; and men go armed 


Sut you say you would not submit to this; | 


| in this way for the same reason th 
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| as they please, but do not ask us to consecray, 


| the duelist often finds his calling 








at kings kp, 


up standing armics—for fear of insurrection 


‘This readiness to resort to force at any mom 

is attended with frightful results. Stree fio} - 
are not unusual, and friends and neighbors’. 
shot down in a moment of excitement, for a i 
cied insult. The * laws of honor” are substit ree 
for the law of the land and the law of God —_ 

a round "M - 
ladder of preferment. Of course, there ial m 
sands of excellent persons in all such commun; 
ties who are better than their laws and instit 
tions, but I speak of the controlling Seetion af 
society, and of the mannerin which their customs 
and usages appear to others. I have no desire t, 
say harsh things of slavery orslaveholders, thoyo 
I have been compelled to listen to the fiercest de 
nunciations of the free States and free men sip, 
this session commenced. Let the slaye Stare 
retain and enjoy their peculiar institution ag |op 


0 
h 
8 
8 


o 


one foot more of territory now free, to the « 
lasting curse of human bondage.”’ 

I have read a recent speech by a member of ¢) a 
House, who resides on the borders of the sla 


ever- 


Slave 


| States, and he seems to think the bordereys know 


more about slavery than we do further North 
Perhaps so; but I remember an old Scotch proy- 
erb, that ** the border is always the worst part of 
the web,”’ and that may be true. 1 do not know. 
He makes a long speech to prove the Republican 


| party are in favor of the social equality of the 


negro. No reply to this is needed at the North 


| It was not made for our section of the country 


but for southern consumption, and an immense 


edition of it has been sent off that way, with » 
| view to strengthen the prejudices of the people 


against the Republican party. 1 have no desire 
to follow him through the filthy details of the eyi- 
dence he brings forward to fortify his assertions, 
but | doubt if any jury would find a man guilty 
of stealing five dollars on such evidence as that. 
He gives an account of a ball held at Five Points 
in the city of New York, where white women 


_and negroes mingled ‘in sweet confusion in the 


mazy dance.’’ I believe that is the strongest 
Democratic ward in the city, and I doubtifa 
Republican vote was ever polled there. The Dem- 
ocratic majority in that city is larger than the en- 
tire vote of some southern States, and | believe 
some papers printed there—not Republican—say 
itis the worst-governéd city in the civilized world. 


| Probably the party have managed it much as they 


have the national Government. There, too, Five 
Points and Fifth Avenue unite in voting the Den- 
ocratic ticket—the one by instinct, the other for 
southern trade and the spoils of office. Thismay 
explain why they suffer such scandalous affairs 


| to take place in the commercial capital of our 


| destitute of truth as this is. 


country; but what the Republican party have to 
do with it passeth my comprehension. 

Then he has a story, taken from some paper, 
about a beautiful white girl cloping and marrying 
a negro in Michigan. He probably thought 
might be true, but there is not a particle of any 
foundation for it. Andrew Robinson, Esq., writes 
to the Detroit Advertiser, from the town wher 
the scene is laid, and says he is assessor of ti 
town, and has been for six years, and knows 
every person in it; that no such persons ever lived 
there, and nothing of the kind has taken pac 
there, or anywhere in the vicinity. ] presume 
the most of the stories he has published are 2s 
Such a case may 
occur once in a long time, or among millions 0! 


| people, but I venture the assertion that where one 


white woman marries a negro in a Republican 
State, a hundred white men can be found in Dem- 
ocratic States who sell their own children because 
they are tainted with African blood. An eminem 
southern statesman, many years since, said, i 
substance, that the African race was bleaching 
out rapidly at the South, and the returns of Ui 
census confirm the statement. There are bu- 


_ dreds of thousands of mulattoes, quadroons, ant 


octoroons—men and women bleached and pat 
tially bleached—and the number is rapidly 7 
creasing; and the whole African race at the oe 
are growing whiter and whiter every day. . 
there are no Republicans in these States, 


must be considered Democratic, and, of course, 


| right, 


1860. | 
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Rut my time is expiring, and I must close. 
[he Democracy have been in power for eight 
years past, and did as they pleased in all respects, 
‘dg whatis the result? I cannot speak of the waste 





¢ the publie treasure in detail, but merely state the || 


ot. that while the party could not spare $50,000 
- moroving the St, Clair Flats, they have man- 
. ed to expend over one hundred million dollars 
a in the eight years than our Government did 
e first forty years of its existence, which in- 
cluded the entire expense of the last war with 
England. They draw a doleful picture of the 
oresent condition of the country; and I presume 
she y tell the truth, They found it peaceful and 
prosperous; no dissensions, and no public debt; 


u 
t) 


and they have saddled us with a national debt of , 


come magnitude, created a great sectional party, 
and filled the whole country with strife and lashed 
the popular feeling into fury. The people are 
weary of this useless agitation and of the policy 
of the party that compels its adoption, and have 
given them notice to quit the capital on the 4th of 
March next. They have nominated an Honest 
yan for the Presidency, and they will elect him. 
He will take possession on the 4th of March, and 
say to this troubled sea of politics: ** Be still!’’°— 
and there will be « great calm. 

We have been told the South will not suffer us 


to inaugurate a Republican President; that they | 


will blow us out of the capital at the cannon’s 
mouth, secede from the North, and all that. 
Well, | have sometimes, when riding on a train 
of cars, seen a little dog rush out of afarm-house, 
yelping furiously at the locomotive, as if he ex- 
pected to drive it off the track. But the iron horse 


ran the fastest, and the worst of all was, that | 


every time the poor dog opened his mouth to 
bark, he lost ground. 


He could not bark and | 


run too. It is so with those who are denouncing | 


the Republican party, and preaching disunion. 
Every time they open their mouths they lose 
ground. 


Mr. Chairman, I think they will conclude to | 
let us inaugurate Lincoln; that is my opinion. 


But, seriously, this talk about disunion is all folly, 
and every sane man knows it. So long as the 
President administers the Government in accord- 
ance with the law and the Constitution, he will 


be obeyed; but should he attempt to violate either, | 
the people everywhere would consign him to a |) 


We | 


|| tempted to arrest the action of the 


traitor’s doom. Disunion is impossible. 
bought the Southwest because we would not per- 
mita foreign Power to hold possession of the 
mouth of the Mississippi. We paid for it, and 
we shall keep it; that you can depend on. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been advised to buy 
Cuba, at a cost of ¢300,000,000, and admit her 
mto the Union. Well, suppose we should. If 
secession be constitutional, the first time we re- 
fused to do what her members in Congress de- 


mand, Cuba would secede and leave us—minus | 


the *Gem of the Antilles’’ and $300,000,000. 1 


think our Democratic brothers would object to || 


|, people than the President, and might be supposed 


that. Sir, disunion is impossible, and no northern | 


armies will be found necessary to prevent it. 
There are hundreds of thousands of southern 
patriots who will never see this Union sundered 
—never, never, NEVER! Read the electric words 


that came leaping from the heart of that glorious | 


old man—Robert J. Breckinridge, of Kentucky— 
rebuking these disunion doctrines. 


lions; but, said he: 
“Tam an American citizen, and I deny, with uplifted 


hand, the right of any court, any Congress, any President, 
any State, or any combination of States under heaven, to 


abolish from among men that bighest of all human titles.” | 


Paint these words on your banners, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of southern hearts would beat 
like a drum in battle at the sight of them. 
love this Union, and they will preserve it, and 
bequeath it to their posterity in all its vastness, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
trom the great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
United, as of old, and more glorious than ever. 
And when death shall find them under the more 
than Italian splendor of their sunny skies, the 
flag of their country will be floating in every sea 
and every clime; its starry beauty undimmed, and 
the great nation, of ee ea itis the symbol, 


till united, and feared and honored throughout 
the world! 


They | 


| the amount so used in Pennsylvania, and any other State 
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9g7H CoNnG.... 1ST SEss. Executive Protest, Prerogatives, and Patronage—Mr. Beale. 


| these resolutions, and certain proceedings of the 


| surprise, and produced a deep impression upon 


| them in terms of severity. 


|| it to our constituencies that the powers and priv- 
He tells us | 


that he loves the South, and loves her institu- | 
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EXECUTIVE PROTEST, PREROGATIVES, AND 
PATRONAGE. 
SPEECH OF HON. C.L. BEALE, 


OF NEW YORK, 


operate in bar of any future claim to that sppel- 
lation. 

It appeared to me that the President found but 
few sympathizers with his pecniiar views of ex- 
ecutive prerogatives and immunities, and that 
those gentlemen who came to his rescue on that 
occasion toek counsel of their gallantry rather 
than of their deliberate jadgments. Like the 
English brigade in the Crimea, although con- 
scious that **somebody blundered,’’ yet urged 
by the admirable discipline of the Democratic 
party— 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
June 12, 1860. 

The House beingin the Committee of the Whole on t e 
state of the Union— 

Mr. BEALE said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I ask that the resolutions suly 
mitted to the House of Representatives on the 5th 
day of March last, by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr.Covope,] be read by the 
Clerk. 

The Clerk re: d, as follows: 


* Resolved, That a committee of five members be ap 
pointed by the Speaksr, for the purpose of investigating 
whether the President of the United States, or any other 
otlicer of the Government, las, by money, patronage, or 
other improper means, sought to influence the action of 
Congress, or any commitee thereof, for or against the pas 
sage of any law appertaining to the rights of any State or 
Territory ; also to inquire into and investigate whether any 
officer and officers of the Government bave, by combina 
tion or otherwise, prevented and defeated, or attempted to 
prevent or defeat, the execution of any law or laws now 
upon the statute-books, and whether the President has failed 
or refused to compel the execution of any law thereof; that 
said committee shall investigate and inquire into the abuses 
at the Chicago and other post offices, and at the Philadel- 
phia and other navy yards, and into any abuses in connee- 
tion with the public buildings and other public works of the 
United States. 

** And gesolved, further, That as the President, in his let 
ter to the Pittsburg centenary celebration of the 25th No- 
veinber, 1858, speaks of the employment of money to carry 
elections, said committee shall inquire into and ascertain 


* There's not to reason why, 
There's but to do and die; 
Into this valley of death 

Rode the helfia hundred.” 


The honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Bocock,}] who entered most zealously upon the 
detense of the President, did not attempt wholly 
to sustam the propositions contained in this pro- 
test; and, indeed, the only point which he made, 
with any satisfaction to himself, was the ‘ tu 
quoque’’ argument addressed by him to the chair- 
man of the investigating congmittce, the honorable 
gentdeman trom Pennsylvania, [Mr. Covope;) 
and even that argument partook more of an adroit 
parliamentary finesse, intended to draw away 
pnblic attention from the issue, than as any an- 
swer to that gentleman, or any justification of the 
President. 

While the hcnorable gentleman from Virginia 
reminded the Huuse of the epic hero striving to 
bear bis aged father and the gods of his household 
from the enemy, it could well be remarked that 
his piety exceeded his filial love; that he cared 
more for the gods of the Democracy than for the 
at present aged, trembling, and blind form who 
sustains them, 

I] have said that the presentation of this protest 
stands alone upon the record cf our country’s 
past. The protest sent in by President Jackson 
to the Senate of the United States, April 15, 1834, 
and which evidently suggested the present one, 
cannot. be compared with it. They differ, toto 
celo, in the provocation, in the body to which 
they were addressed, in the subject-matter dis- 
cussed, and in the character and extent of the 
powers asserted and denied in each. The one ot 
President Jackson was addressed to the Senate 
of the United States, relative to a condemnatory 
resolution passed by that body, when the Presi- 
dent had enjoyed no opportunity of trial upon 
the grave charges made against him; which res- 
olution was as follows: 


or States ; in what districts it was expended, and by whom, 
and by whose authority it was done, and trom what source 
the money was derived, and to report the names of the 
parties implicated ; and that, for the purpose aforesaid, said 
committee shall have power to send for persons and papers, 
and report at any time.”’ 


Mr. BEALE. Sir, the special ‘* message of the 
President of the United States, protesting against 


House of Representatives thereon,’’ presented to 
that body on the 28th of March last, excited great 


the public mind. 

For the first time in our political history, the 
executive department of the Government has at- 
tepresenta- 
tives, violating their privileges, and reprimanding 


These Representatives are fresher from the 


* Resolred, That the President, in the late executive 
proceeding in relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.’ 


to reflect with more clearness ther will; and both 
will render, at the same time, an account of their 
stewardship. 

To the people we are alone responsible. To 
them, through this House, the President has 
appealed, and before that tribunal we are willing 
to go. 

We have been charged by the President witha 
violation of the trust reposed in us, and with an 
invasion of his rigats and immunities. If such 
be the case, we are censurable. If, on the con- 
trary, Representatives have but done their duty, 
and if the allegations contained in the protest are | 
unfounded in fact, or unfair of inference, we owe 


President Jackson protested against the passage 
of this resolution: 

1. Because the Senate was not, under the Con- 
stitution, an accusing body, but a tribunal. 

2. That if the allegations in the resolution con- 
tained were true, he was liable to impeachment, 
which impeachment must be tried before the Sen- 
ate. 

3. That the Senate, having prejudged his case, 
could not be considered an impartial tribunal. 

4. That all accusations tending towards im- 
peachment should originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

The resolutions passed on the 5th of March, 
and against which the President protests— 

1. Were not passed by the Senate, but by the 
House of Representatives. 

2. Were not condemnatory, but of inquiry 
simply. 

Had the President carefully examined the pro- 
test of his predecessor, he could not have failed 
to perceive a full recognition of the power, in the 
House of Representatives, to do all which it has 
done in this case. 

President Jackson, in that protest, speaking of 
the President, says: 

“Indirectly, also, his conduct may come under revision 
in either branch of the Legislature, or in the Senate, when 
acting in its executive capacity, and so faras the execu- 
upon the head of their great party—gentlemen tive or legislative proceedings of these bodies may require 
who have carefully kept themselves inside of the || it, it may be examined by them.” 


| 
Democratic organization throughout the session, || I cannot conceive how the term “indirectly” 
- ' 


ileges of the popular branch of the national Legis- | 
lature shall not be questioned. 

I have said that this paper created surprise 
throughout the country; not less so, if appear- 
ances indicated aright, in the party with which 
the President professes to be connected, and 
among its representative men on the floor of 
this House. Beyond the sunshine of executive 
smiles, the masses of that party condemned or 
deprecated it; and some among those who enjoy 
his liberality—** whom he has made, and not they 
themselves; whoare the people of his bounty and 
the sheep of his band’’—have dared to whisper 
dissent to the assumptions of this protest. 

And upon the other side of this Chamber there 
were honorable gentlemen who kindled not readily | 
at the wrongs which Republicanism had inflicted | 


unless the majority resolutions reportedat Charles- || can have a more appropriate application than in 
ton, and those other resolutions recently passed |! the resolution of inquiry adopted by the House. 
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It is used by President Jackson in contradistine- | 


tion to impeachment, and refers to any other pro- | 
7 1 


ceeding which the House of Representatives 


might initiate against the chief executive officer | 


of the Government. 
President Jackson continues: 


“'The Constitution makes the House of Representatives 
the exclusive judges, in the first instance, of the question, 


whether the President has committed an impeachable offense.’? | 


jut President Jackson goes much further than 
did the House of Representatives in the adoption 
of the offensive resolutions of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. ‘The House never sought, in the 
latter case, to adjudge the question whether the 


** President had committed an impeachable of- | 


fense,’’ but were simply desirous to acquire such 
information as might enable them to forma judg- 


ment, and to censure, prepare articles Set 


ment, ordismiss the whole matter, as should seem 
to them proper. President Jackson calls us the 
** judges,’’ ** theexclusive judges.’’ Notjudges of 
the iaw merely, but of the fact—of facts to be as- 
certained from evidence. The resolutions of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania provide merely for 
the procurement of iat evidence. 

President Jackson, speaking further of the un- 
authorized resolution of the Senate, says: 


** But if, onthe other hand, the House of Representatives 
shall be of opinion thatthere is no reason for charging them 
upon him, and shall therefore deem it improper to preter an 
impeachment, then will the violations ot these privileges, 


as itrespects that House, &c., be only the more conspicuous 
| 


and impressive.”’ 

Here the predecessor of the present Executive 
speaks in strong terms of the privileges of the 
House, of the violations of that privilege; and the 
power to decide whether or not the House would 

refer such impeachment, is the privilege spoken 


of. Ifthe action of the Senate interfering with this | 


right of determination was a breach of privilege 
in 1834, according to Democratic authority, shall 
we be deemed severe, if we charge the Presiderit 
of the United States with a breach of the priv- 
ilege of this HLouse in an attempt to arrest action 
simply preliminary to the decision and the im- 
peachment spoken of in the authorities I have 
cited? 

I have alluded to the protest of President Jack- 
son, because | deem the authority in point in this 
case; because it is the only presidential protest 
on record, and became a precedent, so faithfully 
followed in everything, except its great princi- 
I les, as to remove from the subject of our exam- 
ination any suspicion of originality. [have quoted 
it, as the authority of his great name, his distin- 


guished merit, his patriotism, and his honesty, | 


commend his views to our acceptance, and give 
them the highest sanction in the Democratic party 
itself. Had the present protestant but followed 


in all things the example of his predecessor, | 


neither he nor we would have had occasion to 
hear the expression, that the days of General 
Jackson had passed, 

In this connection, it might be farther remarked 
that the resolution condemnatory of President 
Jackson was passed by the Senate on the 28th 


day of March, 1834, and that the protest was not | 


presented until the 15th day of April of the same 
year, and after all proceedings were terminated; 
while, on the contrary, the present Chief Execu- 
tive interposed his protest before the action con- 


templated by the resolution had been closed, and | 


while investigations under the same were pro- 

gressing. , ; 
I propose, then, Mr. Speaker, to assume in this 
discussion that the President of the United States 
has been guilty 
, 


this body; and, in an analysis of his protest, to 


|| the authority of parliamentary precedent. 
occur to me, familiar to every member of this | 


ofa breach of the privileges of | 
| House, and which have passed into history and 


show how incerrect are his assumptions, and how | 


dangerous they are to the future welfare of the 
Republic. 
The President professes to speak soberly and 


advisedly, and upon due reflection, and we are 


bound to suppose that he has weighed well all 
that he has said; that he has examined the whole 
ground, and is sure in his position. I would that 
it were otherwise, and that in charity we might 
suppose that, influenced by sudden pique ata 
proposition to investigate his conduct, he uttered, 
in tones of impatience, the protest with which he 
has honored us. 

The deliberate publication of so grave a State 





careful scrutiny than if otherwise; and, if the || the evidence thus adduced, 


facts and circumstances therein contained are 
wrong, demand from us more emphatic condem- 
nation. 

The first and chief complaint of the President 
is, that the resolution accuses him of grave 


offenses, and that the House of Representatives | 


possesses no power so to accuse, but can only 


proceed against him by preferring articles of im- | 


peachment. 
We admit neither of these propositions—neither 
the statement of fact, nor the statement of law. 


These resolutions are not accusatory—they are | 
but of inquiry; they are not condemnatory—they | 


butrequest an invesuigation; they are not conclu- 
sive, but preliminary. ; 


By well-founded rumors, by the President’s | 


letter of November 25, 1858, or by whatever other 
means, a reasonable suspicion is aroused in the 
public mind, that one of the departments of the 
Government is tainted with corruption. It be- 
came the duty of the popular branch of the Gov- 
ernment—the immediate Representatives of the 
people—to proceed energetically and efficiently. 
It is true, as the President says, that ‘* the trial 
of an impeachment of the President before the 
Senate, on charges preferred and prosecuted by 
the House of Representatives, would be an im- 
posing spectacle to the world;’’ but so to dignify 
such trial, and to properly convict and punish the 
offender, the articles of impeachment should not 


only be presented at the bar of the Senate with | 


fidelity and ability, but should be foun@éed upon 
such information as would give them force and 
effect in themselves, and accompanied by such 
testimony as would abundantly support them. 
To obtain such information, and to be enabled 
so to prepare such articles, a preliminary investi- 


gation was essential; just such an investigation as | 


is contemplated by the resolutions of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 


Official malversations, like private offenses, are | 


rarely committed by daylight, where they are seen 
of all men, and information whereof is easily ac- 
cessible. On the contrary, they are done with a 
certain degree of secrec 
quiry and scrutiny. Such inquiry, and that alone, 
these resolutions contemplate. 

The preliminary investigation is parallel to that 
of complaint for private offenses. Complaint is 
lodged before the magistrate, often of the most 
indefinite character; the examination is conducted 
with reference to future action, committal, trial, 
or discharge. Ora complaint is made before the 


grand inquest of the county; the investigation is |! 





conducted ex parte, with no opportunity for the | 


accused to confront the accuser, in secrecy, un- 
der oath; and, upon the information thus ob- 
tained, the jury discharge the complaint, or direct 
their law officer to frame his bill of indictment, 
and carry the cause before the higher and ulti- 
mate tribunal for adjudication. And, to render 
the parallel still more perfect and striking, each 
member of that grand inquest stands bound by 
the highest sanctions of duty—his oath—to pre- 
sent ** without fear, favor, reward, or hope of re- 
ward,’’ all offenses or offenders of which he indi- 


| vidually has any cognizance. 


Is not the principle the same with us? We are 


| in one sense the grand inquest of the nation, and 


we are ‘diligently to inquire and true present- 
ment make”’ concerning all offenses coming under 
our jurisdiction. 

Nor does this proceeding stand unsupported by 
Two 


fame. The first is the case of Robert Clive, first 
Governor General of India, in which he stood 
suspected of high malversation in office. A special 
committee of the House of Commons was *‘ chosen 
to inquire into the affairs of India,’’and especially 
into the administration of the public affairs of that 
country by Mr. Clive. This committee proceeded 


| with great energy and vigor, nearly exhausting 


paper demands at our hands a more earnest and |! 


two sessioits of the House of Commons, inquir- 
ing into the entire official career of the Governor, 
and reporting the evidence adduced to the House ; 
and it is matter of record that General Burgoyne, 
the accomplished chairman of that committee, and 
a leading member of the House of Commons, was 
the chief accuser of the Governor, _ And, upon 








sufficient to require in- || 
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the Tlouse of Com 
mons itself acted, and passed two resolutions ¢, . 
suring the course pursued by Mr. Clive, jy; “4 
fusing to pass another resolution tending toward 
an impeachment. ; 
The second instance is that of the still mor, 
illustrious man, a successor of Lord Cliye in . 
government of India, and whose impeachmen: 
and trial drew forth the finest denunciatory plo, 
quence since the Roman orator ‘ thundered 
against the oppressor of Sicily.”’ 
In the case of Mr. Hastings, a committer 
inquiry had reported upon his administration 
upon that report, and upon the charges thereupon 
preferred, and upon agreeing to the articles of im. 
peachment, the great debate arose in the English 
House of Commons, which terminated in agpoe. 
ing to charges, the arraignment of the illustrious 


or 


3 and 


culprit, and the memorable attempt to impeach 


him of high crimes and misdemeanors at the bay 
of the House of Lords. 

In the latter case, also, arose the very question 
raised “A the President in his protest, * that his 
accuser had been made one of his judges;” and 
when Mr. Francis was objected to upon similar 
grounds, it was urged with great force by Mr. 
Wyndam, one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment, that ** impartiality, though the first duty 
of a judge, had never been reckoned among the 
qualities of an advocate; that in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in England, th: 
aggrieved party, the very last person who ough: 


|| to be admitted into the jury-box, is the prose- 


cutor; that what was wanted in a manager was, 
not that he should be free from bias, but that he 
should be energetic, able, well-informed and ac- 
tice.’? And Mr. Francis was rejected at last, only 
upon the ground of his inveterate personal hostil- 
ity to the accused. 

These two cases, without citing to the House 
numerous others, English and American, appear 
to me to sustain fully the resolutions of inquiry 


adopted by this House, and the appointment of 


the committee under those resolutions, and their 
action. Nor do I agree, Mr. Speaker, with the 
President, that this House is confined to impeach- 
ment of the President. In the first place, this 


| body, under the Constitution, is the sole judge of 
_ the course it will pursue toward any offender, and 


may measure out to him the punishment com- 


| mensurate with the offense. 


If, instead of preferring articles of impeachment 
upon the evidence reported by the committee of 


| inquiry, they deem the offense deserving only of 


censure, theirs is the unquestionable right to ad- 
minister that censure, and in a milder or severer 
form, as they shall judge proper. 

The appeal of the President from such action 


| is only to the intelligent public opinion of the 


people; and I can assuredly say that to that tr- 
bunal in this country no public man has ever car- 
ried a meritorious case in vain. — Indeed, the 
President would stand there with many advant- 
ages over his opponents; for the hidden sympa- 
thy with the rightfully or wrongfully accused, 


5 7 
which forms so large a part of popular feeling 


'and the popular heart, would at first commend 





his side of the case to their approval. But to that 
tribunal this House, even now, is willing to £0, 
and by their decision to abide. I cannot divest 
my mind of the impression, that to that tribunal, 
rather than to this House, indirectly, the Presi- 
dent’s protest was intended to go as a case made. 

The President also complains that his accuser 
has been made one of his judges. And again, 
that the same is in * violation of the principles ot 
universal justice, and condemned by the practic 
of all civilized nations, and that every freema’ 


_ must revolt at the spectacle.”’ 


Such an assertion might be disposed of by the 
fact that no accusation has been made against tli 
President. Let the resolutions speak for them 
selves, and they effectually negative the assertion 
But even if the same were true, the conclusions 
of the President by no means follow. An accu- 
sation is not a judgment; and our laws, as betore 


| stated, recognize the propriety of an accuser cl 


] 
stituting one of an accusing tribunal, and compe’ 
each member to become an accuser of all offend 
ers known to him. 

In the case of Clive, above cited, Burgoyne, the 
accuser, and the mover of the resolution, 


1860. | 
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aru CoNnG.... 1ST SEss. Executive Protest, Prerogatives, and Patronage—Mr. Beale. 


~ od by the honorable and distinguished chairman 
“he Judiciary Committee, in hisable report, Mr, 


Whitbread, mover of the impeachment against || 
Lord Melville, was appointed one of the commit- | 


toe raised. 
ation or of inquiry, as in this case, the mover of 
the resolution should be exeluded from the com- 


mitt : 
with all parliamentary practice and precedent. 
Ifthe President had been left friendless upon 


this committee, he might perhaps have reason to | 


omplain, and might, with more propriety, charge 

anticipated unfairness. But the presence of the 
experienced parliamentary skill, acknowledged 
ability, and personal friendship of the honorable 
and distinguished gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Wtnstow] should have removed all appre- 
\ 


hension on the part of the President, and shamed | 


his imputation of unfairness. 


The President complains that the resolutions | 


ore vague and indefinite. In his own language— 


«The resolutions are as vague and general as the English | 


language affords words to nake them.” 


Ifthe resolutions were accusations, their vague- | 


ness could scarcely be urged as a valid objection 


to them, for a vague accusation is no accusation, || 
and did not deserve at the hands of the President | 


the notice with which he has honored it. In 
every court of law, of honor, or of Parliament, 


precision is the essence of an allegation; and any | 


charge, rambling, undefined, or vague in its char- 


acter, if it at all arrested the attention of a defend- | 
ait, would be required to be made certain—would | 


demand explanation or would be disregarded. 


But if the resolutions are merely of inquiry, | 


they are of necessity vague. They are often based 
upon suspicion, upon hearsay, and, at best, upon 
general and imperfect information. The object 
of the resolutions is to obtain precise information 
upon which to ground specific allegations. If the 
contrary were the fact, no investigation would be 
necessary; for upon accurate information charges 
could be preferred without any preliminary in- 
quiry. Investigations of all cases of corruption, 
bribery, or crime, are based upon vague inform- 
ation, and seek from the little in possessicn to as- 
certain the entire truth. 

The mistake of the President in this, as in his 
former objections to the resolutions, consists in 
his determination to regard them as condemna- 
tory, and as final judgments upon himself and his 
official conduct. 

This sensitivenesss and determined perversion 
of the true intent of the resolutions awaken not 
alittle suspicion, and justly expose the President 


io the charge of a desire to suppress investiga- | 


tion, and avoid its consequences. 


Against this suspicion, the President, in anti- | 


cipation, declares emphatically that he makes this 
protest **for no reason personal to_himself.’’ 


Why indulge in such a forecast? Every pre- | 


sumption should be in favor of the supposition 
hat the President, acting as the great conserva- 
tor of the Constitution and laws, was actuated 
by a simple desire to protect both. 
regards every official, and would so interpret 


every message of the President, if disconnected | 


from circumstances impeaching the assumption. 
But those circumstances, the array of the Presi- 
dent’s argument, and his gratuitous disclaimers 
ofegotism, justify the country in suspecting and 
eqndemning him. 

The President, after congratulating himself 


upon the **exalted position’? which he accident- 


ally occupies, assures us that ‘* he will take care, 


tives of the position shall never be violated in his 
person, but shall pass to his successors unim- 


paired,’? Interpreted by the circumstances of this | 


ease, the expression is one of deep significance. 
The term prerogative has ever been displeasing 
to the ears of freemen; and the struggle between 
Prerogative and privilege has ever been the strug- 
gle between the Representative and the Executive 
‘0 prevent or procure the transition of power from 
the many to the few, has ever involved the con- 
Stituttonal rights of the former, and has ever been 
the covert blow aimed at popular liberty by the 
Executive, We will take from the President of 
the United States no right guarantied to him by 


je chairman of the committee; and in the case | 


Nor can I see why, in a matter either of accu- | 


© and the chairmanship of it, in accordance | 


The law so | 


|| ident. 
so far as in him lies, that the rights and preroga- || 
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the Constitution. We will infringe upon none. 
But, sir, we are bound to watch with jealous eye 
the prerogatives of any officer. And we will 
watch those of the President. We will keep them 
within the defined limits, and we will denounce 
their undue exercise. 

The President’s allusion to the ** Star Cham- 
ber’? and ** general warrants,’’ have a juxtapo- 
sition to his deferise of ** prerogatives,’’ full of 
meaning suggestion. They were all involved in 
that great struggle whose historic record is the 
proudest of England’s many heroic conflicts, and 
which resulted in the establishment of constitu- 
tional safeguards for popular liberty, and in legis- 
lative guarantees for the rights and redress for the 
wrongs of the citizen. . 

With the spirit of that strife our revolutionary 
sires were deeply imbued; and the duty of us, 
their descendants, is to preserve it intact. 

With us, also, that other doctrine, asserted by 
the Stuarts, and shadowed forth ail through this 
protest, that the right of the ruler is divine, and 
that he can do no wrong, meets with equal rep- 
robation. 

These odious doctrines led one Scotch sovereign 


of England through the windows of Whitehall | 


upon the scaffold, and drove another to a return- 
less exile from throne and friends. 
dent may learn a lesson from the latter; and 
in the fate of his namesake see his own fore- 
shadowed. 


The President has called our attention to his || 


age, and shelters the extravagance of his assump- 
tions at that sanctuary. Sir, the President can 
invoke no reverence for age itself to which my 
heart will not devoutly respond. I yicld to none 
of my associates, to no man, in reverence for the 
‘hoary head.’’ But, sir, let it be that old age 
which approaches its final harvest crowned with 
the fruitand the whiteness of public and of private 
virtues; thatage going down like the sinking sun, 
whose disk from behind the great verge illumes 
the western sky, and shines far back toward its 
easter: morning, until it pales amid the coming 
out of the summer stars. 

The President reminds us of his ‘* gray hairs.’ 
We might remind him that those sacred snows 
should have cooled the ardor of many a denuncia- 
tion in this protest, ere he asked at our hands 


9 


consideration for them. 


It was not in the best taste for the President of 
the United States, a high public fuctionary, to 
allude to either. He was not too old to enjoy the 
sweets of official position; ket him assume its re- 
sponsibilities, and the difference is wide between 
the old age of private life, the old age which only 
comes forth like the ** venerable man ”’ of the poet, 
to soothe the public tumults and bring peace to 


| his country, and the age of the veteran politician 


and office-holder, who grasps the reins of power 


| with palsied hand, and reminds us, in this pro- 


test, ** how fields were won.”’ 

The age and gray hairs which are aggressive 
can claim noexemption. That flag of truce which 
nature holds out must cover no advancing foe, 
must wave over no hostile outpost. To neither 
of these will it afford immunity; and by a rigid 
construction of every rule of warfare, it would 
even exempt such vanquished from mercy. 

With much of complacency, the President as- 
serts that ** the presentis the first attempt to assail 
his personal or official integrity;’’ that he ** feels 
proudly conscious that there is no public act of 
his life which will not bear the strictest scrutiny.”’ 

Sir, I will not attempt to assail the personal 
integrity nor invade the private life of the Pres- 
This is no place, nor is that the warfare 
in which I ever indulge toward a political oppo- 
nent 
unmanly warfare. Against it all the sanctities 
of private life, all the charities of humanity, and 
the age to which the President alludes, lifta shield 
before his breast. But, sir, to his public acts I 


: ao 
may allude; nor will I pass within the intrench- 


ments of this committee, and gather facts and con- 
clusions from its investigations. 


own, and garnered up for us and coming time 
I might call. the attention of the House to the 


7 > . ‘ . ° | 
calumny originating with the President, while a | 


The Presi- | 


| hands with the minions of his foe. 


A warfare of crimination isan ungenerous, | 
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the illustrious ** commoner’’ of Kentucky, and the 
only refutation of which tended to obscure the 
fame of the patriotic and gallant Jackson—a 
charge oft and completely refuted, but which, 
earnestly persisted in, accomplished its object, 
and onee and again bore back from the highest 
positions its noble victim; a charge which, ered- 
ited by thousands, followed him to his final rest; 
but, yielding to that la€t demonstration, dissolved 
in tearful regrets upon his corse. And, sir, around 
those cold remains, as in their great tranquillity 
they traversed the Union he so much loved, gath- 
ered more of earnest earthly honor than followed 
his maligner as his triumphant foot pressed the 
eastern porch of the Capitol; more than has con- 
centrated round his Administration, or graced his 
whole public career. And justly, too; for the 
former, even in his cerements, murmured, peace, 
peace—peace to jarring sections; peace to conflict- 
ing interests; peace to the angry passions of men; 
yeace to that whole country to whose interests 
iis life and death were consecrated. While the 
latter, finding the gates of Janus shut in peace, 
burst their bars, and through them sent the sword 
and the Furies. 

Sir, although the soil of Kentucky embraces 
the ashes of Henry Clay, still he is of the Union; 
sull we hear, as from a trumpet, his manly ac- 
knowledgment of the evils, and earnest warning 
against the extension of the peculiar institulion; 
the institution whose swart statue stands to-day 
the deity of the White House, and for whose 


| worship and its propagation modern Democracy 


has become a missionary enterprise. 

I wonder not, sir, that the gallant Opposition 
in this House, the Clay Whigs of the South, some 
of whom stood close by his standard, cherish as 
of religion his memory,and have scorned to strike 
And in that 
respect for his memory, sir, I, who ever with- 
held my vote, but not my heart, from their chiv- 
alric leader, would unite with them, and would 
lay my chaplet upon his grave. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1844 the majority of the De- 
mocracy presented the name of an illustrious 
statesman from my native State and district for the 
highest office in the gift of the people. He was 
the choice and favorite of such majority. His 
finaneial policy was deemed necessary to, and has 
become identified with, the prosperity of the coun- 
try. 

In the Democratic convention which that year 
assembled at Baltimore the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation stood instructed and pledged to Mr. Van 
Buren; but by the machinations of Mr. Buchanan, 
then Senator in Congress, and his present prime 
minister, under the dictation of southern Democ- 
racy, the absurd ** two-thirds rule’’ was initiated, 
was carried by twelve Pennsylvania votes, and 
another rival removed from the path of the pres- 
ent Executive. And, gentlemen of the northern 
Democracy, you who are desirous of nominating 
another northern candidate at another Baltimore 


| convention, pardon me if [ simply refer you to 


the historysof the convention of 1844, and say, 
“read the books of the sybil.”’ 

In 1846 the Democracy of my own State nom- 
inated for Governor her favorite son, the man who 
had elected the Democratic President of 1844, and 
had given to Mr. Buchanan the portfolio of office. 
That man, thus deserving, was struck down by 
the same hand, and went back to his home, his 
farm, his grave. Sir, it is matter of history, that 
Mr. Wright was defeated, in 1846, at Washing- 
ton, by the President and his Secretary of State 


' and of War, because he dared to oppose the ag- 


gressions of slavery, and those who kissed its 
scepter. He was defeated, sir; but no earthly 
reverse or enemy could triumph over the soul ot 
Silas Wright. Ele went back to the plow and 
field he so much loved, and from which alone he 
boasted any honors. He went back, the object 
of a popular love, which built itself, like a tri- 
umphal arch, over his passage to private life. He 


| went back, the center of bright hope to millions 
I will content |} 
myself with what history has already made her || 


—the coming man for the coming time; and there, 
sir, this Christian Cincinnatus met and yielded 
to a mightier than earth. Amid the rural scenes, 
the rural pursuits, the rural friends of his earlier 
and mature years, he ‘* passed the bourn.’”’ His 


Representative in Congress in 1825, and which for || stern integrity, his purity, his manly simplicity 
years hung like a somber cloud over the name of || of character, his wide-reaching mental grasp, his 
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logical acumen, his persuasive eloquence, his firm- 
ness indomitable, his winning popularity, his un- 
spotted patriotism, all constituted him greatin the 
Senate, great in administration, greatin his party, 
reat in the walks of private lite Sir, he was the 
leader of the young Democracy of his State. He 
imbued them with his economic ideas of finance, 
with his progressive ideas of retrenchment and 
reform; and he ** organiZed victory’’ for them. 
Like Hamilcar, he led them to the altars of free- 
dom, and, like the young Carthaginians, they 
awore eternal opposition to the aggressions ot 
slavery. He fell, sir, by private hands, on the 
edge of the ficld, as the battle was beginning; and 
of that death, its authors, and results, we may 
use the language of the French Demosthenes: 

** So perished the last of the Gracchi by the 
hand of the Patricians; but having received the 
mortal blow, he threw a handful of free dust to- 
ward heaven, attesting the avenging gods.’’ And 
from that dust came the Republican party, less 


great for having exterminated the Democracy of 


New York than for having dealt the blow upon 
the proud crest of the oligarchy itself. He fell; 
but his dying hand pointed us forward to the 
broad and luminous pathway in which we should 
tread; and, sir, we will tread that steep but upward 
ascent, notthat we may reach such fanciful heights 
as those spoken of by my eloquent colleague, 
{Mr. Jounw Cocnrane,] and from which he, like 
the original from whom he quotes, standing be- 
side the heathen prince or principle, courting the 
proffered bribe, and apostate from the true faith, 
exclaimed, ** How beautiful are thy tents, Oh De- 
mocracy; and thy tabernacles,Oh St. Tammany!” 
but that serener atmosphere, where dwells lib- 
erty, * teaching the world how sublime a thing 
a free people is.’’ New York, sir, has no reason 
to love the President or his premier. Retribu- 
tiun, in the name and by the hands of liberty, fell 
upon the latter in TS848.) In 1856, a plurality of 
eighty thousand againstthe President testified the 
desire of her sons to avenge the double wrong to 
the living and the dead. Now, as then, the true 
Democracy of that State range under the Repub- 
lican banner, and the young knights of freedom, 
who won their spurs in 1848, true to the purity 
of their early principles, wear in this great quar- 
rel the white rose of York, and not the bloody 
one of Lancaster. 

But, sir, | pass to notice, lastly, that sentiment 
of the President’s protest, ‘* that the whole pro- 
ceeding against him justifies the fears of those 
wise and great men, who, before the Constitution 
was adopted by the States, apprehended that the 
tendency of the Government was to the aggrand- 
izementof the legislative at the expense of the 
executive department. 

Sir, the history of the convention which framed 
that Constitution will correct the error of the pro- 
test. The history of its adoption by the different 
States, and the debates upon it, equally convict 
the President of error. 

Madison, Randolph, Henry, Jefferson, Pinck- 
ney, Ireton, and Hamilton, expressed their ap- 
prehension that the Executive, under the Con- 
stitution, would become usurpers of power and 
prerogative. 

Such peculiarly were the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the Republican party under the lead of 
Mr. Jeflerson. 

Serious apprehensions were entertained and 
expressed by them that the Constitution tended 
to build up an irresponsible central Government, 
dangerous alike to the rights of the States and to 
those of the people at large, and aggressive upon 
that branch of the national Legislature in which 
the rights of the people were more immediately 
represented. 

arate events have shown how well founded 
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the **Republic takes no harm,’’ and that this 
power is wielded by the Executive. 

What, sir, is the language of the Constitution? 

«The executive power shall be vested in the President 
of the United States of America.” 
sec. 1.) 

* The President shall be commander-in-chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the militia,” &c. 
** He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties,’ &c. * He shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
point embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the | 
United States whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by law,’’ | 
&e. 

Such, sir,are his prerogatives and privileges, | 
and upon none of these have the House of Rep- | 
resentatives infringed; but, sir, by these has he | 
usurped extravagant, unusual, and most danger- 
ous powers, and so exercised them as to abridge | 
the rights of the people, and to violate the priv- | 
‘leges of their Representatives. By means of his | 
appointing power alone, has he demoralized his | 
party, and reversed the theories of our fathers, 
that all power emanated from the people, and 
should control their public servants. 

In practice, power in patronage comes from the 
Executive, and that patronage has been so exer- | 
cised to crush out the individuality of the ap- | 
pointees, to enforce blind obedience to Federal 
dictation and exactness of party discipline, that 
men, independent and high-souled, have been | 
driven from position, and their places have been 
supplied by the servile and unworthy; by men 
who form the Pretorian band of the Administra- | 
tion, and, like those of former days, obey an im- | 
perial edict alone, and like them may ‘* march to 
Rome, and give away the empire.”’ 

Mr. Randolph uses this expression : | 

“ The Executives may appoint men devoted to them, and 
even bribe the Legislature.’’ 

Let us examine whether the last two Adminis- | 
trations are not amenable to both charges. They 
have appointed Cabinet officials, who are but | 
themselves multiplied; men for whose acts they 
are Officially responsible—( Wilcox vs. Jackson, 
and Williams vs. the United States)—men whose 
official misconduct has been under the investiga- | 
tion of this committee; men who formed the secret 
council of seven which framed and approved a 
despotic, hateful Constitution for a free people; 
who, leaving their Departments and legitimate 
business, carry the Cabinet into delegated con- | 
ventions of the people; who manifest the deepest 
interest in the elections of the people, and whose | 
velvet footsteps (in emergencies) fall softly upon | 
the carpets of either House of Congress. 

They have commissioned and appointed the | 
officers of the Army and Navy, those aristocratic 
blemishes in every free Government, (compelling 
them into collision with friendly States,) and with 


| which faction threatens to seize the reins of power, 


; ~| 
were these apprehensions; and, in the light of 


their accumulated evidence, the expression of the 
President appears as suspicious as it is extraor- 
dinary. Shall we attribute it to recent perversion 
or to ancient Federal instincts? Is it the desire 
on his part to deceive others, or have the weak- 
nesses of either extreme of life confounded with 
the errors of both? 

Sir, 1 traverse this sentiment of the President’s 
srotest, and declare that to-day a central power 
been built up and strengthened by the last 
two Administrations, which bids us see to it that 


| tration, the — of his party. And these 


when thatinevitable event has taken place, the elec- 
tion of a Republican President next November. 
They have appointed foreign ministers, whose 
representations of our country’s honor abroad 
have been manifested in conferences at Ostend, 
or in intimidation and threats of grand larceny at 
Madrid. ' 


They have appointed judges, whose dicta over- 


(Constitution, art. 2. | 
1 
| 


turn, the well-considered decisions of the great |! 
| whose saddest consequences have been seen 1 (¢ 


legal minds of former days, rebuke the spirit of 
the Revolution, and libel the motivesof itsauthors; 
take from Congress ascertained and settled pow- 
ers and duties, and make the Constitution of the 
Republic a letter of marque for slavery extension- | 
ists, reducing humanity to chattelhood, and fet- 
tering the slave’s feet to soil which Ged made, 
and man has kept, free. 

And, sir, the President has indorsed this doc- | 
trine. It has become the policy of his Adminis- 


dicta, thus given, have been claimed by the De- 
mocracy to be finalities, and as commanding obe- | 
dience. And, to enforce’obedience, and carry out 
these principles, they have appointed Governors, | 
secretaries, and marshals; prepared constitu- 

tions, and arrayed armies; and have worked out | 
the problem in blood and shame upon the prairies | 


of Kansas. : 

He appoints collectors of customs, and kindred 
officials, swarming wherever tide water flows— 
men residing in each State, exerting their official | 
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influence in that State, but owing fealty 
Federal center alone—men who contro} Sta 
ventions and election precincts by violence 
salaries are assessed by the central power for 

ruption funds, and who retrieve the same a 
tortions, by defalcations, by frauds upon od » 
and by passports toslavers. Thus he has ren aot 
that grievance of our fathers denounced in rt 


to the 
te con- 


, Whose 


| Declaration of Independence: 


** He has created a multitude of new offices 
hither swarms of officers to harass our pe a 
out their substance.”’ 

By these means the Administration has depleted 
the national Treasury of millions, and impaired 
the national credit. He appoints postmasters 
who multiply overall the land, as the locusts ¢ 
up over Egypt—officials ranging from the mov. 
nificent defaulter of New York to the mail distri, 
utor of the humblest hamlet—men whose pe a 
tions or whose inefficiency alone have submerged 
that Department in debt—men from whom ar 
conscripted delegates to conventions, and each of 
whom forms a petty nucleus of power to his eich. 
borhood—men who * know no law but Rod rick 
Dhu’s command ’’—who, at the sound of the |, a. 
and beneath the lash of the huntsman, * will cours: 
with the hounds or form with the hare.” ; 

Can there be a more striking illustration of of. 
cial corruption than in these appointments and ap. 
pointees, and stronger arguments for the entiy: 
abolition of the past office and the custom-hoyge? 
He appoints officials, multitudinous and nonde- 
script, who swarm round the center of patronage, 
throng the avenues of this metropolis, and : 
for eight weeks, sat armed and blooded in the 
galleries of this House, ready to applaud every 
sentiment of treason, to overawe every expression 
of free opinion, and, if necessary, to join the Cat- 
ilines of the Senate, and the Cethegi, the Curii, 
and the Coeparii of this House, to stab the patri- 
otic men of either body, and to dissolve the 
Union. 

Such, sir, is public patronage; such some of the 
prerogatives of the President; and such the result 
of their exercise. Have we, the Representatives 
ofan outraged, plundered, oppressed people—have 
we infringed upon those prerogatives? If so, let 
the President inform us upon which. Have we 
done our duty, even? No, sir, no! We see these 
errors; we know them, but do not strike them 
down, as we should have done; as we should yet 
do. 

Have not the words of Randolph been fully 
realized, and have I not fully demonstrated it? 
‘*The Executives may appoint men devoted to 
them.’’ Let us examine whether the concluding 
clause of the sentence is correct: ‘*And even bribe 
the Legislature.”’ 

By means of his appointees, the President has 
great power; by the promise and hope of such ap- 
pointment, perhaps greater. Tias he hesitated to 
apply that power to the national Legislature— 
he who has violated their privileges by this pro- 
test? 

The whole executive influence of his prede- 
cessor was exerted to force the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill through this House, thus repealing the com- 
promise of 1820, avoiding that of 1850, and re- 
opening the slavery agitation—a measure fraught 
with momentous evils to the whole country, but 
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desolated hearths, vioiated franchises, and blood- 
shed of Kansas, and that still later sequel—the 
lawless raid into Virginia. . 

The present incumbent of the Presidency cate 
into power by virtue of the fallacious principle 
contained in the Kansas-Nebraska measure, and 
under the pledge of ‘* free Kansas.” THis 10- 
augural address repudiated the former; his first 
annual message repudiated both, and sought 
force a slave constitution upon the people of the 
Territory. oak 

That, sir, was the measure of the first session of 
To it the Admimis- 
tration stood pledged, and were in earnest. 

The same Executive whose faith had bee! 
“Punic” to Walker and to Stanton, and whose 
efforts had been unceasing to coerce or bribe Wie 
adoption, by territorial convention and peop. 
of such a constitution, brought back their coe 
stitution and their tactics to Washington and “a 
Congress. Then, sir, might have been seed, \" 
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sither wing of the Capitol, how the * legislative 
was aegrandized at the expense of the executive 
geparument.”? Persistently, menacingly, seduc- 
wvely, the Executive approached the Representa- 
sve: but for a time in vain. Republicans, Amer- 
ans, Democrats in name, but freemen and free 
Representatives, confronted, bore back the iniquity 
and its author, and ‘* Lecompton, naked,’ was 
defeated. 5 

And, sir, When that scheme came up in a mod- 
ifed and insidious form, what executive admin- 
istrative influences were used? I say, what 
influences? 


ve 


(ally drawn toavoid detection; of official patronage 


vequnised; of a return to this House assured to | 
Representatives; of a social political cordon drawn | 


ietween the obedientand refractory; of the smiles 


of executive and Cabinet favor lavished upon 


one and withdrawn from another; of tremblers 


or trimmers, who desired to fortify themselves by | 
Cabinet advice, and accidentally voted against it; | 


of parrenues, whose heart’s blood of principle con- 
sealed in the shade of a placeman’s displeasure, 
aud who have striven and are striving to buy 


pack the sunshine of power, by infidelity to | 


pledges and to the people. 1 speak not of any 
single one, but of all of these things, and ask the 
question, which department encroached upon the 
other—executive or legislative ? 


The bill passed, became a law, and the consti- | 
tution and the proffered bribe were indignantly | 


spurned by the people of that Territory. They 
ave framed a free constitution, and their eloquent 
Delegate has come with tt; and Kansas stands 
waiting at te gate of the Union, demanding ad- 
mission. We, the Representatives of the people, 
have said, by our votes, swing wide those gates, 
aid welcome our sorrowing sister in. Let her 
put off her weeds, and put on the garments of 
gladness, and become the thirty-fourth of the sis- 
terhood, the seventeenth of the free States of the 
Union. But, sir, under the dictation of the Ex- 
ecutive, the Democratic majority of the Senate 


bar her entrance, and defy the will of the people, | 


which demands her admission. 


But, sir, the Executive not only violates the | 
privileges of this House, and interferes with its | 


legislauon, but everywhere it seeks to thwartthe 
will and infringe upon the rights of the people. 
In conventions, it dictates platforms and seeks to 
nominate candidates. At the ballot-box, it dic- 


lates to the voters, and seeks to defeat their choice. 


The President is among the number of those who, 


having made an unworthy test, never pardons 


whoever dares to differ with or oppose him. Such, || 
sir, has been emphatically his course, relative to | 


those gentlemen who dared to differ with him on 
the Lecompton policy. Which of them has the 
President forgiven, and the reélection of which 
did he not oppose? Haskin, in my own State, 


true to his principles, met the sternest antagonism | 


of the President, and through a fiery opposition 
came back here to confront his adversary. 
Hickman, bearing in a feeble frame a brave, 


true soul, like a sword too mighty for its scab- | 


bard—the man who was requested by the Presi- 
dent to pledge him in person for ‘** Free Kansas,”’ 
and who, like the radical Democracy of New 
York, sought and could find the republicanism of 
Jefferson and Madison only in the Republicanism 
of to-day—against him, too, were arrayed all the 


wfluences of Executive and Cabinet; but in vain. | 


He stands here with clarion voice to speak for 
freedom and for privilege; and his masterly report 
in this case is a sufficient answer to the arrogance 
and sophistry of the President. 

So with Harris, who died all too soon for his 
country; and others, elected for the first time 


against the minions of the Executive, in whose | 


‘avor all the influence of office had been exerted: 
Rervoups and Scuwarrz and others, opposed 


with bitterness at the polls,denounced with malig- | 


haney by the Administration organs here, but 


lifted by their fidelity to principle above the cloud | 


olexecutive displeasure into the sunshine of the 
people’s love. 

While, sir, to testify still stronger his disregard 
°! popular will, men whom the people have re- 
pudiated have been made the favorite appointees 
of the President. Foreign missions, heads of De- 
partments, judicial positions, have been made the 


Let the result and the Covode com- | 
mittee answer. I speak not alone of checks skill- | 
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hospitals for the wounded, almshouses for the 
mendicants, or sepulchers for the dead. 

Nor has his policy toward the refractory at the 
other wing of the Capitol been less summary or 
persistent. Urging against the reélection of the 
Senator from Illinois all the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, he has ruptured the demoralized De- 


mocracy. 


Obeying the behests ofthe southern owners of 
the Democratic party, and counseling only with 
his own epee, he entered, by his officials, the 
last nationa 
platform, and controlled its action, 
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convention of that party, dictated its | 


And while with his left hand, there, he strangled 


squatter sovereignty and its author, with his right 
hand, here, he signed an official commission with 
pen dipped in the blood of Broderick; striking 
downhis foe on the Atlantic coast, because he had 
hesitated, still hesitates, and rewarding those who 


Ho. or 


‘Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state 
or persuasion.’? 

That, in short, by this protest he has not only 
broken the privileges of Representatives, but 
struck at the system of representation itself; 
that by such breach of our privileges, and such 
attack upon our legislation, he has manifested the 
same spirit which urged the royal prerogativist 


| to violate the privileges of the Commons of Eng- 


land,and attempts with armed hand to seize iheir 
committee of five. 

And, sir, if this act should grow to a precedent, 
we, too, may one day see a President and his of- 
ficials enter this House, armed, to arrest the Rep- 
resentatives of the people. 


|| But, sir, mindful of our rights, and, higher far, 


struck down his foe on the Pacific coast, because | 
he never, never hesitated, but, true to all early 


instincts and teachings, ‘* wasopposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery, and to a corrupt Administra- 
tion, 

I might allude, sir, to a still more odious inter- 


| ference of executive power with popular rights 


and popular feelings. I mean the attempt on the 
part of the President and his predecessor to én- 
torce the fugitive slave law—a law manifestly un- 
constitutional, and destructive of the most sacred 
rights of the citizen—a law whose enforcement 


the rights of our constituencies, we say to him, 

as said Mirabeau to a minion of prerogative—- 
“The representatives of the people have resolved to in- 

vestigate. We are here, and do this by the will of the peo- 


| ple, and will be deterred or torn hence only by the force of 
bayonets.”? 


1 THE PRESIDENT’S PROTEST. 


by the minions of the Administration dragged | 


Sims and Burns from the foot of Bunker Hill, as 


glory of New England, and robed Faneuil Hall tn 
mourning—the enforcement of which makes you 
and me, Mr. Chairman, to chase-the fugitives from 


| from a sanctuary, stained the theretofore white | 


| chains over the graves of our revolutionary fath- | 


5 


| ers—the enforcement of which upon a bright Sab- 


| 
| 





| up for the right, 





bath morn of April last, out upon the free sea, 
stopped a national steamer, lowered the flag of 
our country to half-mast, fired signal guns of dis- 
tress, and there, under the blessed sunlight, and 
upon the bright waves, with brave ‘* Old Hun- 


dred’’ chanted in impious mockery, sent the cow- | 


ering, starving, half-dead fugitive back from an- 
ticipated freedom to servitude and stripes. 

And, sir, by whom were God’s law of freedom, 
God’s law of the Sabbath, and our country’s 
honor, violated? By men of New England, who 
had so far apostatized from all earlier and later 
faith and truth as to be Administration delegates 
to a modern Democratic national convention. 

Sir, entertaining these views, and in the light 


of these illustrative facts, the Republican Repre- || 


sentatives regard with something of contempt the 
charge in this protest, that they have invaded the 


rights or violated the prerogatives of the Presi- | 


dent. And, sir, in return, they charge upon him 
a violation of their most sacred privileges. And 
we call the attention of the country to the issue, 
and ask judgment upon it at the hands of the peo- 
ple. We ask their attention to the facts, that, to 
use his own words, ‘ the only direct representa- 
tive on earth of the people of all and each of the 
sovereign States’? shrinks from an investigation 
of his official conduct by their Representatives; 
that in the luxury of power he has forgotten the 


true sources from which it comes; that he ques- | 
| tions the right of their delegates to call him to ac- 
| countability; that by patronage he has built up a 


| central power, irresponsible to them, and designed 


to overawe them, and dangerous to their liberties; 
that he seeks so to wield that power as to intimi- | 


date or corrupt their Representatives; that by ap- 
pointments to position he prostrates their will, 
and insults their judgment; that he seeks to con- 
trol their conventions, dictate their party plat- 
form, and bias their popular elections; that he has 
struck down every man who has dared to ** stand 
zht,’’ and elevates to position those 
who by a popular verdict have been declared un- 
worthy; that he has reyersed the whole liberel 
and frugal policy of the Government; that by him 
Freedom and Economy, those two pillars upon 
which Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural, rested the 
Repubiic, have been beaten down. I quote the 


| language oi Mr. Jeiterson: 


“A wise and frugal Government, which shall restrain 
men from injuring one another, which shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry 


SPEECH OF HON. DWIGHT LOOMIS, 
j OF CONNECTICUT, 
| In tHe House or Representatives, 
June 16, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. LOOMIS said: 

Mr. Ciainman: I desire to submit a few re- 
marks upon the subject of the President’s protest. 
i should much have preferred to discuss this sub- 
ject when it was appropriately before the House, 
on Friday of last week; but I was prevented from 
doing so by the adopuon of the previous ques- 
tion. 

The President’s organ, (the Constitution,) not- 
withstanding the unprecedented rebuke the pro- 
test received in the Fiouse, by the vote of 88 to 
40, has the effrontery to proclaim, in its issue of 
the 9th instant, that— 

| ‘The Republicans feared discussion. The protest w'll 
stand. Ithas beenapproved by the imperative decision of 
the public voice of this country. It has elicited, by its mo4- 


eration.and dignity, no less than its vigorous argument, the 
applause of the ablest statesmen of Europe.’? 


It is not at all improbable that the supporters 
of thrones and dynasties and kingly prerogatives 
|in the Old World may have bestowed their ap- 
plause on this production of cur ‘* Democratic 
President.’? But whence came that ** imperative 
decision of the public voice of this country,” in 
| support of this protest, | know not, unless from 

those who eat the crumbs that fall from the Pres- 
ident’s table, 

How any one can sustain this imperious pro- 
test upon its real merits, | cannot conceive; for I 
sented itas containing assumptions of prerogative 

| unbecoming a republican President, as well as 
dangerous to the rights, liberties, and best inter- 
ests of the people. 

The issue presented by the protest is not wheth- 
er the President is or is not guilty of improperly 
influencing the action of Congress, but whether 
the House of Representatives have the right to 
make any inquiry or investigation concerning the 
| matter. 

The President denies such right in the most 
emphatic terms, unless such inquiry shall form 
part of the proceedings for his direct impeach- 
ment. He says: 

“The House of Representatives possess no power under 
the Constitution over the first or accusatory portion of the 


resolution [which is the part objected to) except as an im- 
peaching body.”’ 


And again he says: 


* Except in this single case [i. e., the case of impeach- 
ment} the Constitution has invested the Llouse of Repre- 
| sentatives with no power, no jurisdiction, no supremacy 
| whatever, over the President. Jn all other rezpects he is 
| quite as independent of them as they are of him. As aco- 
ordinate branch of the Government, be is their equal. In- 
| deed, he is the only direct representative on earth of the 
people of all and each of the sovereign States. To them, 
and to them clone, he is responsible, while acting within 
the sphere of his constitutional duty, and not in any man- 
ner to the House of Representatives.’’ 


Thus the President would build up, around his 
|| acts and his Administration, an adamantine wall 





and improvement, and shall not take trom the mouth of || of prerogative, which nothing can penetrate or 


labor the bread it has earned. 


| break down, except direct proceedings for his 
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impeachment. ‘The question, then, is one of great 
impottance—being nothing less than the question 
of power and prerogative in one man, against the 
right of free inquiry, free discussion, and free de- 
liberation, on the part of the Representatives of 
the people, : 

The paramount question, if not the only one, 
fairly at issue between the President and the 
House of Representatives, is, whether the latter 
has any right to institute the proposed investiga- 
tion; and I shall confine my remarks mainly to 
this question, [tis true, the debate has taken a 
wider range. “The particular mode of proceed- 
ing adopted by the House has been severely de- 
nounced by the President and his supporters. 

itis claimed that, before this House adopted 
the resolution to which the President objects, it 
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should have made due inquiry, should have ob- | 


tained sufficient preliminary information to de- | 


termine the expediency or necessity of the pro- 
ceeding, or whether or not there was probable 
cause for it. 

In reply to this, I will say, that these consid- 
erations must be addressed to the discretion of 
the House, and cach member must judge for him- 
self whether or nothe possesses sufficient inform- 
ation to act in such a case. gut public opinion 
may afford such probable cause as renders it not 
only right and proper, but even a duty, to investi- 
gate. And in this case, | submit whether there 
was nota wide-spread and deeply-rooted belief 
among the people that the executive powers of 
the Government had been grossly abused, and 
prostituted to the most unw irthy objects, and 
that executive influence and dictation had been 


brought to bear on the action of Congress in an | 


unprecedented manner? This of itself, 1 sab- 
mit, would justify such a resolution of inquiry 
as the one that was passed by this House. But 
it might not justify the institution of that *sub- 
lime spectacle before the world,” (as the protest 
terms it,) the impeachment of the President. The 
right to make inquiry is entirely independent of 
the result of that inguiry. 

jut the expediency and propriety of any such 

wroceeding may be best vindicated by the result, 
yy the fucts that may be elicited and the good 
accomplished. And when the evidence which 
this investigation has obtained shall be published 
before the country, lam confident the people will 
say there was a propriety in instituting this in- 
quiry; yea, a hecessity, in order to purify the 
administrauion of our public affairs, and protect 
Congress against the great and growing evil of 
Executive dictation, That this committee should 
be vilified and abused, is a matter of course; for 
** No rogue e’er telt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 

Sut 1 will not dwell upon these objections, go- 
ing to the mere form or expediency of the pro- 
ceeding; for they seem to concede the right and 
power of the louse to institute an invesugation, 
for which we contend, but which right the protest 
denies. Itis, therefore, folly to cavilabout forms 
and preliminaries and modes of proceeding, when, 
if the doctrines of the protest are true, no form, 
no preliminary proceeding, and no mode, (other 
than by impeachment,) could make the proposed 
investigation constitutional or right. 

The plea of the protest is to the jurisdiction of 
this House; which presents an issue we should 
decide before we have occasion to discuss the form 
of the proceeding. And in order to do this intel- 
ligently, we want a clear understanding of the 
resoluuion against which the President enters his 
** solemn protest.”’ 

And here | would remark, that itis not properly 


| 


an accusation or charge, as it has been termed, It | 


is true that, by implication, it conveys the idea 
that somebody had suspected the President of 
such misconduct. But it is also true that the form 
of the resolution is such that it might, without 
reat impropriety, hate been adopted by one who 
vcheved the President innocent, and who desired 


to see him vindicated, as well as by one who be- | 
lieved him guilty, and wished to see him exposed. | 
Neither is the resolution a judgment or finding of 


any fact against the President, and it cannot, by | 


possibility, be so construed. 
it is therefore unlike the resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the 28th of March, 1834, against which 


i 


President Jackson issued his celebrated protest— | 
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The President's Protest—Mr. Loomis. 

| basing such protest mainly on the ground that 
the resolution was judicial in its character, and in 
substance a direct impeachment, and that, too, 
without, any preliminary action on the part of 
the House of Representatives. But the resolu- 
tion now in question proposes simply an inquiry 
or investigation, in these words: 


** Resolved, That a committee of five members be ap- || 
pointed by the Speaker, fomthe purpose of investigating | 


whether the President of the United States, or any other |) 


. ’ . 
) P | ident’s newspaper ai Viteiaiee! Mensbia. of 
officer of the Government, has, by money, patronage, or || ident’s newspaper of that name, rather than to thy 


other improper means, sought to influence the action of 
Congress, or any committee thereof, tor or against the pas- 


sage of any law appertaining to the rights of any State or | 


‘Territory ; and also to inquire into and investigate whether 


any otlicer or officers of the Government have, by combin- | 


ation, or otherwise, prevented and deteated, or attempted 
to prevent or defeat, the execution of any law or laws now 
on the statute-book, and whether the President has tailed 
or refused to compel the execution of any law thereol.”’ 
Now, is the object of this resolution within the 
| legitimate constitutional duties or privileges of the 
House of Representatives? What ts its object? 
Is it to inquire into matters entirely foreign to 
our dutics and privileges, and which can in no 
wise affect the legislation of the country? By no 
«means. But, on the contrary, its object is to de- 
termine whether the legislation and acts of Con- 
gress have been improperly influenced or ob- 
; structed. It is to inquire whether the privileges 
of this House have been invaded or violated. It 
| is to protect and guard the purity of this House. 
It is to protect freedom of deliberation and free- 
dom of legislative action here. 
| ‘These are the objects, or some of them, con- 
| templated by the resolution. And are they not 
clearly within the legitimate scope of our duties 
and privileges ? 


case, on the great and God-given right of self- 
| defense—a right as sacred for collective or cor- 

orate bodies as for individuals. Where, then, 
ask, is the exception to this right? 
| the power to limit or arrest the proposed investi- 
gation, while we keep the object in view? I freely 
admit there is some limitation to our power of 
investigation and inquiry. But this limitation, 


Where is || 


in all cases, depends upon the nature of the in- | 
quiry,and not atall upon the official station of the | 


| person concerning whose conduct the inquiry is 
to be made. 
| well as the mischief of the protest, in that it de- 


And herein consists the fallacy as | 


nies our right of inquiry, because it is the conduct | 


of a President thatisinvolved. But what earthly 
difference should it make with this right, on ac- 
count of the official station of the person who 
| may be collaterally affected by its exercise? Be- 
| cause the blow at our privileges comes from one 
high in office, can we notdiscover whence it comes, 
_and try to ward it off? Because it is proposed to 
trace the stream ofcorruption to its source, among 
| those highest in official station, must such cor- 


ruption remain unexposed,and be forever secure | 


| beneath ‘*the dusky folds of oblivion?”’ 
If corrupting influences come from private citi- 
zens, or members of either branch of Congress, 
| or Cabinet officers, orthose who wear the judicial 
| ermine, Congress can protect itself and its legis- 
lation against such influences. Pray tell me why 
| the President alone should be exempt? 
| what meat does this, our Cwxsar, feed, that he has 
grown so great? 
the fact that, by the Constitution, he is liable to 


| ted States are equally liable to impeachment, and 
| by virtue of the same provision of the Constitu- 
| ton. 


and the whole administration of our civil affairs 
could riot in abuse, and yet defy all investiga- 
tion! 
| But I understand itis admitted that the conduct 
of some of these other civil officers may be in- 
uired into. If so, I supmit, it is an admission 
fatal tothe argument of the protest. Neither does 
the Constitution afford this exemption to the Pres- 
ident. Such an investigation as the House pro- 
posed does not conflict with any provision of that 
instrument, either express or implied. 

It is represented that we have invaded the 
sphere of the President’s constitutional rights. 
But how can this be? Has the President any con- 
stitutional right to influence the action of Con- 





The President’s exemption cannot be owing to | 


| impeachment; because all civil officers of the Uni- | 


And if the President is thereby exempt, | 
|| so are all the other officers of our Government; 


Upon | 





| ianship because improper influences 





ti 
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gress by money, patronage, or other improy 
means? Certainly not. We do not, the 
inquire at all inte his conduct while acting with. 
the sphere of his constitutional duties; and 
might as well plead his prerogative as Presiden, 
in an action for assault and battery in a court of 
justice, as to plead it in this case. “When dag 
fore, it is claimed we violate the Constitution i. 
this matter, I think reference is had to the Py, ze 


er 


retor 


Constitution of the United States. 

Neither should the President be exempt be 
cause, In his case, there can be no necessily ofa 
invesugation, Do the privileges of the Horse 
of Representatives need less protection and guard. 


come from 
a source so exalted as that of the President of the 


| United States? No. Inso much as the Presiden; 


is more exalted and more influential than ot) 
men, in that degree it becomes this House 
greater vigilance in guarding its privileges, 

To me itis a monstrous doctrine, that while 
persons in all the subordinate places of officia| 
station, and all the private walks of life, are Jig. 
ble to such inquiries, yet the searching eye of 
congressional investigation must be smitten With 
blindness the instant it attempts to gaze on the 


ier 
tO use 


| dazzling prerogatives of the President. He only 
| can say to inguiry, ‘thus far shalt thou come, 
| and no further.” 


You can roam at will over all the land, bu: 


|| when you approach the great White House, you 


will find its lordly lessee so elevated on the lofty 
summits of prerogative, that all the people and 
their Representatives must stand afar off, as if 


|| awed into silent and unquestioning submission, 
[he right of the House is based, then, in this | 


| like the terror-stricken children of Israel around 
|, the base of quaking Sinai. 





If Congress cannot inquire into and expose the 
wrong in the acts of the President, it would be 
better to concede to him at once the kingly motto, 
that ** he can do no wrong!”’ 

What a doctrine to proclaim to the people in 
this ‘land of the free,’’ that they cannot, through 


| their Representatives in Congress, inquire whether 


their servant (the President) has, by improper 
means, sought to influence the passage of laws 
by which they are governed! 

What a doctrine this, to proclaim even to the 
emigrants from the monarchies of the Old World, 
who have come hither to seek a refuge under the 
protecting wings of our free Constitution, from 
the desolating dominion of imperial prerogatives 
at home! 

But the President, in addition to considerations 
addressed to the reason, makes one very urgent 
appeal to our fears to sustain his protest, which 
I must not omit to mention. It is a cry of alarm, 
to rally for the safety and full vigor of the exec- 
ulive power. 

We are gravely told that the legislative depart- 
ment of our Government is about to aggrandize 
itself at the expense of the executive, and that the 
fears of the great and wise of other times that the 


| executive power would prove too weak to cope 


with its more grasping coérdinate departments of 
the Government are about to be realized! 

Had it not been for this protest, who could have 
dreamed of such danger? 1 had supposed the 
acts of the late Democratic Executives for the 
past few years had banished the last apprehen- 
sion of this character from the public mind. — 

Have we forgotten the operations of the Fed- 
eral power against the popular will in Kansas, 
which imposed on the necks of an unwilling peo 
ple a yoke more galling and more odious than 
that which cost King George his colonies, 0 
Louis XVI. hishead? Have we forgotten how 
the Executive disowned its most favorite Gov- 
ernors in Kansas the instant they inclined to rv- 
spect the will of the people, and to swear by the 
Cincinnati platform instead of the Cincinnati Di- 
rectory, till so many had resigned as to give Kan- 
sas the name of *‘ the grave-yard of Democratic 
Governors?”’ 

Have we forgotten the recent extraordinary 
demand of the President for $30,000,000 of the 
people’s money to be put into his hands as secret 
service money to plotand plan for the acquisitio! 
of Cuba? - 

Have we forgotten the special message of Ue 
President in February, 1859, in which he impor 
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od Congress to give him, for once, the war- 
making power, Which our fathers, jealous of the 

neatnan power, and of the ‘union of the purse 

ithe sword,’’ wisely determined that no Pres- 
ia se . ¢ 

nt should have? ; 

Do we not remember how, in urging Congress 
., erat his request, he cited, with apparent ad- 
miration, the high and regal authorities of Eu- 
ropean monarchies, using the following language: 

“The executive governments of Great Britain, France, 
ind other countries, possessing the war-making power, can 
a aptly employ the necessary means to entorce redress 
- sinilar outrages upon their subjects. Not sothe ex- 
a government of the United States.” 


cegtive 

‘\nd he seemed to complain, (to use his lan- 
mjaze,) that ** the executive government of this | 
couutry, in its intercourse with foreign nations, 
islimited to the employment of diplomacy alone.”? | 

No. We have not forgotten these extraor- 
inary acts on the part of the Executive, and we 
shall net forget them while the great Republican 
party shall exist, to keep alive in the hearts of 
ie people the true fires of republican liberty, || 
which long ago went out on the cold, dark altars 
of modern Democracy.¢ 

Where, l ask, is that thousand-eyed vigilance 
with which the Democracy once tracked the foot- 
sieps of executive power? Where sleeps the 
reat antagonist of the central power that once 
rot up such dearful images—‘** the raw head and 
Joody bones”’ of ** consolidation”’ and * central- 
zation”’—those great scare-crows in the old-fash- 
ined Democratic corn-field ? 

Surely the present Democratic party cannot 
have ‘one drop of Democratic blood in its veins.”’ 
You would, at least, look in vain to find it. In- 
stead of fearing executive usurpation, as of old, 
it now fears a popular usurpation, as will be evi- 
dent by the following extract from the organ of 
ue Demoeratic party, the Washington Union, 
published a litthe more than a year ago, which 
reads as follows: 


“The tendency of all Republics has been to the gradual 
uwccumulation of arbitrary power in the hands of the popu 
lace, at the expense of the constitutional rights of individ- 
uals and minorities. Much is said of legislative usurpation, 
but more dangerous than ail to a tree Government is popu- 
ar usurpa@tion.”? 


I will only say, in conclusion, that all who are 
nore jealous of the people than they are of the 
Executive, ought to sustain the doctrines of the 
protest. But they are doctrines which the people 
will never sustain; for they will never allow the 
plea of prerogative to be interposed in perpetual 
var of an inquiry into the acts of any of their 
servants. 

How different is the James Buchanan, Presi- 
dent in 1860, from the James Buchanan, Senator 
in 1828! In 1828, on the floor of the Senate, he 
iraly said: 

“Itis a maxim of despots, that the people should never | 
inquire into the concerns of Government. ‘Those whohave | 
cuslaved mankind, trom Cesar to Bonaparte, have always | 
endeavored, by presenting them with amusement, and by 
every Other means in their power, to attract the attention | 
ofthe people from the conduct of their rulers.’’ = ~ 

| 
i 


* 


“If the Government has been administered upon 
correct principles, an intelligent people will do jnstice to 
their rulers; if not, they will take care that every abuse | 
shall be corrected.’ 

The present Executive has been distinguished for 
his hostility to the will, the wishes, and the best 
interests of the people. And the people will ev- 
eryWhere most heartily reciprocate this hostility. 
lhe handwriting has already appeared on the 
wall, announcing that the present Administration 
has been weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing, and that the days of its reign are numbered. 
Ithas now nothing to do butto make its last will 
andtestament. And, having nothing valuable to 

ispose of, not even good will or a good name, | || 
recommend to the President to copy, for this pur- 
pose, the last will and testament of Rabelais, 
which reads as follows: 


wil Owe much, I possess nothing. I give the rest to the 
r.°? 


And ifa funeral sermon should be required on 
the occasion of the official demise of the present | 
Administration, I know of nothing more appropri- | 
ate than that which a Buckeye clergyman ee 1 


a my funeral of one that had been much despised. | 
said he; 


“T have been begged, importuned, and entreated, to || 
oo this sermon ; but I don’t want to do it. I neverdid || 
‘Ke the man. I never knew nothing good of him. He had || 
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Contract System—Mr. Sickles. , 
horses, and he run them; he had cocks, and he fit them; 
he once had money, but he gambled it all away; he had 
friends, but made them all his enemies. The bearers will 
please remove the body; and we will sing the following 
hymn : 

** With rapture we delight 

‘To see the cuss removed.’ ”” 





APPENDIX. 

The resolution reported by Mr. Hickman, from 
the majority of the Judiciary Committee, to whom 
was referred the President’s protest, is as follows: 

** Resolved, That the House dissents from the doctrines 
of the special message of the President of the United States 
ot March 28, 1860; 

* That the extent of powcr contemplated in the adoption 
of the resolutions of inquiry of Maret 5, 1860, is necessary 
to the proper discharge of the constitutional duties devolved 
upon Congress ; 

“That judicial determinations, the opinions of former 
Presidents, and uniform usage, sanction its exercise; and 
*'That to abandon it would leave the executive depart 
ment of the Government without supervision or responsi 
bility, and would be likely to lead to a concentration of 
power in the hands of the President, dangerous to the rights 

ofa free people.” 

This resolution passed the House of Represent- 
atives on the 8th of June, 1860—yeas 88, nays 
40; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Ash- 
ley, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brabson, Brayton, Bris 
tow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Covode, 


Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Edgerton, Elliot, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Foster. 


| Fouke, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 


Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Helmick, Hickman, 
William A. Howard, Humphrey, Irvine, Junkin, Francis 
W.. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, De Witt C. Leach, 
M. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, 
Maynard, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Ed 
ward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Pettit, Porter, 
Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sherman, 
William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, William Stew 
art, Stokes, Stratton, ‘Tappan, ‘Cheaker, ‘Tompkins, Van 
dever, Wade, Waldron, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu 
B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
and Wood—8s. 

NAYS — Messrs. Allen, Avery, Barksdale, Bocock, 
Branch, Bureh, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, John 
Cochrane, Crawford, English, Florenes, Gartrell, John T. 
Harris, Holman, Houston, William Howard, Hughes, Jones, 
Kunkel, Millson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pugh, Reagan, 
Rutlin, Seott, Sickles, Singleton, Stallworth, James A. 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallandigham, Whiteley, 
Winslow, and Wright—40. 


The forty nays are all Democrats, pure, sim- 
Among the yeas, inaddition to the Repub- 
licans, are the following southern Opposition 
members: Messrs. Brabson, Bristow, H. Winter 
Davis, Etheridge, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, Hatton, James M. Leach, Maynard, 
Nelson, W. N. H. Smith, and Stokes—13. And 
the following anti-Lecompton Democrats: John 
G. Davis, Fouke, Hickman, William A. How- 
ard, Isaac N. Morris, and Schwartz—6. 


* 
CONTRACT SYSTEM. 
REMARKS OF HON. D. E. SICKLES, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In tHe House or Representatives, 
June 16, 1860. 


The House resumed the consideration of the Senate 
amendments to the civil appropriation bill, the question 


being on the twenty-fifth amendment, as follows: 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all purchases and 
contracts for supplies or services in any of the Departments 
of the Government, except for personal services when the 


public exigencies do not require the immediate delivery of 


the article or articles, or performance of the service, shall 
be made by advertising a sufficient time previously tor pro- 
When immediate delivery or 
performance is required by the public exigency, the articles 
or service required may be procured by open purchase or 
contract atthe places and in the manner in which such arti- 
cles are usually bought and sold, or such services engaged 
No contract or purchase shall here 
after be nade unless the same be authorized by law, or be 


| under an appropriation adequate to its fulfillment, except 


in the War and Navy Departments for clothing, subsist- 


| ence, forage, fuel, quarters, or transportation, which, how 


ever, shall not exceed the necessities of the current year. 
No arms or military supplies whatever, which are of a pat 
ented invention, shall be purghased, nor fhe right of using 
or applying any patented invention, unléss the same shall 
be authorized by law, and the appropriation therefor expli 
citly set forth that it is for such patented invention. 


Mr. SICKLES. 
the words: 

Including service and labor in the public stores in the 
city of New York. 

I move this amendment because, last year, a 
contract for labor in the public stores in the city 


I move to amend, by adding 


ONAL GLOBE. 


of New York was made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under the impression that the existing law 
authorized a contract in the form in which it was 
made. I know that that contract was entered into 
with every desire upon the partof the head of 
the Treasury Department to obtain greater econ- 
omy in the “public service, and in order that the 
service itself should be more effectually and prop- 
erly performed. But doubts have been raised in 
regard to the legality of the contraet, as it was not 
let under advertisement, and because Congress 
has never yet sanctioned the policy of giving out 
contracts for any of the services performed in the 
collection of the revenue, 

Other questions have also arisen which have 
been the subject of investigation. Upon that 
branch ofthe subject it is not my intention now 
to enter, especially as the five-minutes rule forbids 
it. The whole matter has been discussed in the 
two reports which have been submitted to the 
House, and in the very full report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I think that much diffi- 
culty and many causes of complaint might be 
removed by the adoption of this amendment. I 
understand that if the contract system is to be 
adopted in the collection of the revenue, there are 
parties ready to enter into contracts with the Gov- 
ernment upon terms far more advantageous than 
those to be found in the presentcontract. If that 
be so, then the objects of the Department, which 
were those of economy, would be better subserved 
if this contract be subjected to the salutary rule 
of the amendment. 

I do not wish to be understood as approving of 
the system. The experiment of obtaining the 
labor required in the public stores by contract has 
proved very odious to our people; the laboring pop- 
ulation very generally are loud and persistent in 
their demands for the abandonment of a policy 
which subjects their services to the disparage- 
ment of an invidious discrimination. They ask 
why is it that the laborer is no longer permitted 
to enjoy an honorable relation tothe Government, 
but is placed under the offensive control of a con- 
tractor, who stands between him and a paternal 
Government? Why should the Government per- 
mit contractors to speculate out of the labor of 
those who serve it? If this discrimination of ser- 
vice is put out to contractors, why not the night 
and day watchmen employed in the custom-house; 
also, the inspectors, the clerks of bonded ware- 
houses, the work of assaying the precious metals 
at the Mintand aasay office, the mechanical labor 
in the arsenals and navy-yards ? 

There is no analogy between this case and the 
purchase of material for public edifices, or fur- 
nishing supplies for the different departments of 
the public service. When the revenue is collected 
by contract; when the military service is per- 
formed by contract; when the public service 
ceases to be in all of its branches, from the hum- 
blest to the highest, a universal source of pride to 
the citizen; then, and not till then, will the labor- 
ing population yield their hostility to a measure 
which has singled out their services and they sta- 
tion for a humiliating discrimination. 

I need not repeat, sir, that these consequences 
were not foreseen or intended by the Department 


| when this experiment was made. No one antici- 


pated the deep feeling which has been aroused. 
The only thing about this contract which com- 
mends it to the least favor. is the saving effected 
to the Government. But this need not stand in 
the way of its abrogation. Now that experience 
has shown the reduced sum for which the work 
can be done; now that it is demonstrated that 
great wastefulness and extravagance had prevailed 
in this branch of the service, itis only necessar 

to dismiss the contractors, and say to the “eA 
lector, or to the appraisers: ‘* Your expenditure 


| for labor must not exceed the amount allowed to 
the contracters. 


We know this to be ample. If 
you cannot superintend this work aseconomically 
as others, the failure to do so will be regarded as 
evidence of your unfitness for your places.” 
Thus, the two great objects will be secured: first, 
we will secure the much-desired economy which 
has been sought so faithfully by the Secretary of 


| the Treasury; and, second, we will save the Gov- 


| 


ernment from the odium of the hateful contract 
system. 
The amendment was not agreed to. 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. | 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Iw tue House or Representatives, 
June 14, 1860. . 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
atate of the Union 

Mr. DUELL said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I propose at this time to call 
the attention of the House to some facts connected 
with our public expenditures, At the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury submitted his annual 
report, from which it appears that thegtotal ex- 
penditures of this Government, inclusive of the 
publie debt, during the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1859, was $83,751,511 57—a larger sum than 
has ever been expended in any one year since the 
adoption of the Constitution. This amount was 
applied to the various branches of the public ser- 
vice, as follows: 


Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellane 


DN Sb odse Fibhs Vi wees wecese hh ose dense $23,635,220 94 
Seiad POmslONe . oc occ sicecncnvevevecve 4,753,972 60 
Uxpenses of War Departinent............. 23,243,822 38 
Expenses of Navy Department............ 14,712,610 21 
Redemption of Treasury notes.......... 17,405,285 44 





$83,751,511 57 


In order to ascertain whether there has been a 
prodigal expenditure of the people’s money, we 
should, in the first place, compare this with former 
periods. ‘The expenses of our Government, down 
to the end of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, ap- 
pear to have been frugal and exemplary. The 
cost of Washington’s administration, for the 
whole period of eight years, was only $15,592,188; 
John Adams’s, four years, $21,450,351; Jetler- 
son's, eight yeurs, $41,300,785. As the war with 
Great Britain occurred during Mr. Madison’s 
term of office, the expenses were increased, during 
his eight years, to $144,684,939; Monroe's eight 
years, $104,463,.400. The average annual expend- 
iture under John Quincy Adams was $12,328,303; 
under Jackson’s first term, $14,062,469; Jackson's 
second term $21,782,607; Van Buren, $28,047,172; 
Tyler, $20,304,156: Polk, $36,736,100; Fillmore, 
$48,661,900; Pierce, $67,235,324. 

Such was the average of expenditures under pre- 
vious Administrations, whilst, under Mr. Buch- 
anan, they increased, in 1858, to. $82,000,000, and 
now, in 1859, to $83,000,000, and upwards; and 
this, too, in a time of peace, and with falling rev- | 
enue. Well may the people look with astonish- 
ment and alarm on such a condition of affairs! 
Compare the administration of Mr. Buchanan 
with that of General Jackson, who, with revenues 
at no time exceeding in the average $26,000,000, 
yet paid all the legitimate expenditures of Govern- 
ment, besides extinguishing more than fifty million 
dollars of the public debt, whilst Mr. Buchanan, 





with more than fifty million of revenue per an- | 


num, yet increases the public debt some twenty- 


five million annually ! 


From the foundation of the Government down 
to this day, the statesmen of our country have 
urged upon us the necessity of rigid economy in 
our public expenditures. Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Jackson, insisted upon an honest 
administration of the Federal Government, that 
labor might be lightly burdened. Mr. Buchanan, 
in 1852, before he became President, declared that 
$50,000,000 per annum was an ** enormous sum,”’ 
and invoked the strong arm of the Democracy to 
interpose and arrest the increasing expense of 
Government, for fear it might, in a few years, 
reach $100,000,000. ; 

It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that during the 
administration of General Washington, the costs 
of the General Government were only fifty cents 
to each inhabitant per annum. The population 
of the United States was then about four million, 
and the expenses of the Government about two | 
million dollars annually. The population of the | 
United States is now about twenty-eight million, | 
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to the economy of Jackson’s administration, and 


United States annually. 

Sir, it can be shown that millions of dollars of 
the people’s money is not used for Government 
purposes at all, but for party purposes. It goes 
to political friends as a reward for partisan ser- 
vices performed for the Administration. I can- 


not, in the brief hour allotted me, point out all the | 


leakages in our national Treasury; but | propose 
to call the attention of the House to a few of 
them. 

A very dangerous practice has existed of voting 
large contingent funds for the different depart- 
ments of Government which presented tempta- 
tions, and opened a flood-gate of corruption to 
the higher and lower public functionaries. Many 
hundred thousand dollars have in this way been 
put at the discretion of the past and existing Ad- 
ministrations, no small portion of which was 
squandered for most unsuitable partisan or private 
ends. The practice of having large outstanding 
appropriations lying over from one year to an- 
other, which often amounted to many million, has 


tions to objects not designated by law, at the dis- 
cretion of the Administration. In this way there 
never was any want of funds, when a partisan 
object required it, or a private whim was to be 
gratified, or favorites wanted patronage. Secret 
and partisan emissaries were by this means sent 


out, under the guise of Government agents, for | 


this, that, or the other object, the chief errand 
being confidential, and the Administration news- 


often been abused by applying such appropria- | 


papers of the country have likewise experienced | 


the benefits of contingent and disposable funds in 
the hands of the Executive and his agents. 

The present condition of the Post Office De- 
partment and its revenues is a matter deserving 
the gravest consideration of the people. Froma 
report recently made by the Postmaster General 


to the Senate, | compile the following remarkable | 


table of receipts and losses of the postal service 
since 1850: 





Fiscal year end- Total Excess of arcess of 
ing June 3), receipts. revenue. Expenditure. 
ROU civ ones vee eee 9,495,149 $260,967 - 

ME accsewy aantsese 6,404,373 112,624 - 

Pin dhs keke eeenen 5,016,039 - $2,098,671 
TRB accs dens ese yaw 5,084,561 . 2,582,759 
ig EE OEE 6,029,734 - 2, 

SED att one boss eend 6,384,795 - 3,572,822 
Pee enadp yest onde 6,654,424 - 3,814,960 
Searnnnh $n ov opus x 7.101 ,712 ~ 4,557.811 
Sn an58 sos oces Saeasane - 5,389,561 
PO Raviwds4s sees 7,679.083 - 7,785,609 


It appears that, in 1850 and 1851, there was an 
excess of revenue over the expenses. The course 


_ of losses since 1851 has been most extraordinary, 
beginn®g at over two million in the first year, | 


and the costs of the Government is about three |! 


dollars to each inhabitant. 
tration of General Jackson, even, the costs of the 
Government amounted annually to but one dollar 
to each inhabitant. Bring this Government back | 


During the adminis- |! 


and rising to nearly eight million in 1859. The | 
loss in 1859 is greater than the total revenue, the | 


entire revenue being $1,000,000 more than in 
1851, when the service paid a profit to the Gov- 
ernment. The full sum of loss since 1852, during 
all of which time the Democratic party has been 
in power, is no less than $32,270,575, or an aver- 


age of more than four million dollars a year. Now, | 
the annual loss has got up nearly to eight million, | 


and, at-the same rate of progress, it will be 
$30,000,000 in the year 1869. 

One secret of the present condition of affairs 
will appear in the following table, showing the 
increase of cost, as compared with 1850, in a few 
of the older States—an increase which demon- 
strates that it isnow a grand scheme of local pat- 
ronage. ‘The increase has been greatest where 
it should have been least, and it is perfectly evi- 
dent that a radical reform is needed: 


Cost in 1850. Cost in 1859. 
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) } | undergoing few changes since 1850, comes 1 
$50,000,000 would be saved to the people of the || 
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0 Ci 


two and a half times as much to carry the 


owes. ° ° Malis 
now as then. This is about the rate of iner 
- . ° eas 
for all of the old States, while, in the new op, 


s 
’ 


of course the increase is ten to a hundred fold 
The management of the Post Office js nae 
to the people of the United States. 
places, the inhabitants, who pay large and amp] 
sums for postage, are cut off from mail fae;i); mn 
and are compelled to either carry their mails ty, - 
selves or do without them. The whole cos: of De. 
partment and mail service in 1850 was $5,220,994. 


and in 1859, $15,404,276 —just three times as much, 


a disera mn 


In many 


ies, 


| Excessive expenditure is everywhere apparem 
> . 1 . . ¢ vs . 
As an illustration, compare these two items fo, 


1850 and 1859: 
Route agents—1850, $58,266; 1859, $377,295 
Printing blanks—1850, $30,638; 1859, $117 7] 
Now, sir, in 1790, when the Post Office Depart. 

ment went Into operation, it was a self-support. 

ing establishment. From that time down to 1859 

a period of sixty years, the Department had more 

than sustained itself; but after 1851 the expenses 

began to increase, so that in 1859 there was aq 
deficit, as I before stated, of nearly eight million 
dollars. What explanation can be furnished, coy. 
sistently with honesty and fair dealing? Noy, 

sir, none! . 
Let us look at some of the items of this expend- 

iture. Weare told by the Postmaster General, 

in his report, that we have six Pacific mail routes: 
and they are very unproductive, and all but one 
unnecessary, in my judgment. On one of these 
routes, only three letters and twenty-six news- 
papers were carried in nine months; and yet it 
cost the Government $79,000 to carry these three 
letters and twenty-six newspapers! Mr. Pearce, 

a Democratic Senator from Maryland, thus 

summed up the expense of running these six 

routes, a few days since, in the Senate: 
“The gross annual disbursements for these six routes 
are thus shown to have been $2,184,000, while the receipts 


| were but $339,000; the greater part of which came from 


| about five hundred and eight thousand dollars. 


the ocean mail from New York, by way of Panama, to San 
Franciseo. The annual expenditures for local mail ser- 
viee, in Calilornia, Utah, Washingtoa, and Oregon, are 
Add that 


}| to the $2,184,000, and you have an aggregate of $2,693,000 
|| appropriated for the service of the Pacific mails, and the 


local service of those States and Territories. They contain 
about six hundred and fifty thousand people; and if the 
postal expenditures for the rest of the people inthis Union 
were in exact proportion to these, the postal service of the 
country Would cost about one hundred and twenty-six mil- 
lion dollars per annum.” 


There was an appropriation of $40,000 for Post 
Office blanks. This job was given to a political 
friend of the Administration, who made a clean 
profit of $36,000; and this fund was used, with 
the knowledge and advice of the President, to keep 
alive two of the Administration newspapers of the 
country. The conduct of the President was so 
manifestly wrong in this affair that his political 
friends denounced him on the floor of Congress. 


| Mr. Prror,a Democrat, from Virginia, in speak- 


| ing of the transaction, said: 


‘Look at the disclosures which have been brought be 
fore the House at this very session. [ know that some gen- 
tlemen upon this side of the Chamber are disposed, orindi- 


| cate a disposition, to throw the vail o/ concealment over 


revelations of executive abuse. lL have no such inclina 
tion,sir. They are enormous. They are crying grievances; 
grievances, I assure gentlemen, which smell very badly 10 
the nostrils of the people. 

“ Take, for example, the printing of the Post Office blanks, 
by which, after the work is done, the surplus ot appropri 
tion is distributed among the stipendiaries of executive 
patronage. Gentlemen say, to be sure, that the excess ls 
only distributed among the friends of the Administration. 


| Very well; if it was to be expended at all, it was right 0 


i ke coceees $680,623 $1,107,887 
PORRATIFAIIS .0..5.0006 cceccens - 332,376 671,532 
| FIORE oon 0 a nensepeennceesson 182,381 299,766 
Wen cnas sincere es e099 He0 .- 259,039 510,801 
North Carolina ............ eee. 184,954 270,762 
South Carolina........00. eoeee 144,060 319,068 
| Georgia ...... oo Paces rye 358,180 
| POR nose ccepenecaccceccsss | ERNE 393,623 
Debecisslnnl ....o00cs0sce sees ves - 110,184 370.003 
Ss... ceonsessennteesee . 88,7381 777,517 
‘Tennessee........ ebbevel ance es 107,237 334,820 || 
Kentucky....... hawecvbasbates - 126,156 365,675 
ORle.sc.ces kan geendse’s pass edahe 311,974 806,414 
$2.930,431 $6,586,053 











Thus the service of thirteen States, all old, and || 


distribute it among the friends of the Administration. But 
why did not the President inform Congress that the law a) 
propriated an excessive amount of money for this specif 
service, and suggest a large deduction from an exorbitant 
appropriation? Instead of recommending such reduc- 
tion, instead of indicating to the Representatives of the pee 
ple that here wa; an instance in which they might sav' a 
considerable sum to an exhausted Treasury, that — 
expenditure was distributed among the partisans 0! the Ad- 
ministration. Now, sir, for one, | denounce it. [am wot 
responsible for it. L[invoke the judgment of the peop’ 
against it.”’ 


Now, sir, I will turn my attention to other 
cases of pecuniary corruption, Take the case o 
Fort Snelling, which was this: the fort and ap- 
purtenances cost the Governmentabout fifty tou 
sand dollars. Attached to it, as a military res 
ervation, was a tract of eight thousand acres ol 
beautiful jand, at the junction of the Mississ!))" 
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sary; but I do insist that abuses have crept into 


should be annually expended in this Depart- 
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: ts most important tributary north of the | support of Administration newspapers, and that, || ment alone. We have nearly ninety war vessels 
pret a point certain to be soon the site | in pursuance of such arrangement, he did pay || of different kinds, carrying from one to one hun- 
ne ois river, & f ; 7 > ’ I ’ ’ ¢ : 
ee row city. [hese eight thousand acres were _ large sums for that purpose, with the knowledge || dred and twenty guns; cight navy-yards, when 
t Ve - ~ ‘a @ . . . ° ¥ | - = ss ¢ a 
undreds of thousands of dollars, and if | and assent of the Administration. ‘The commit- |! there should be but two; and a large number of 
Mes ite dy * ’ ° | 
, jverused and put up at auction in lots, | tee say that, from all the testimony, it appears || shore stations. The expenses incurred in these 
a ‘id have probably brought $100 per acre. || that Mr. Wendell, in the contributions which he various ways can be greatly curtailed, and it is 
se immense property, which was rapidly ad- || made from the proceeds of the printing for cor || the duty of the Government to institute a rigid 
n : ) re jung in value, Was privately sold by the Sec- | ees acted as the agent and friend with the || scrutiny into this branch of our public service. 
Rl ceil War to a single favored purchaser for nowledge and concurrence of the Administra- || One source of the large increase in the expenses 
Lit tal . . . ° ° | - : 
On leven dollars anacre. The majority | tion. Mr. Wendell himself says that he con- |! of the Navy Department is shown by the able 
eM. <90,000, or cleve : : yority . ; c J I ’ w) 
‘h, * . congressional committee appointed to in- || tributed, directly or indirectly $100,000, to be ex- |) report of Messrs. Sherman and Ritchie, from the 
D he cong? P] | > q , ¥o¥ . ’ : I q . , ’ , S 
On, _atwate the matter reported resolves strongly || pended in elections to influence their results, in || special committee appointed at the last session of 
Oty —odemning the whole transaction; and though || addition to the bonus paid for the contracts. He || of the Thirty-Fifth Congress to investigate certain 
~¥ Democratic House of Representatives refused || sent money into certain doubtful congressional |! abuses in the management of this Department. 
§ fo: nass the resolves thus reported, it accepted the || districts in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New || And a few days since, the Committee on Expend- 
sietitute, Which declared that the management || York, in 1858, to influence the election of mem- || itures in the Navy Department made an able re- 
Ns ‘the sale, by the agents authorized by the Sec- || bers of Congress. A Mr. Megargee, of Philadel- port to this House upon the same subject, con- 
17] ary of War to conduct the same, was injudi- || phia, testified before the investigating committee || cluding with the following resolutions, which 
phil, \ e c= j t S 
part is, improper, and resulted, by reason of its || of the Senate, as follows: were passed by a vote of two to one: 
niart want of publicity, in the exclusion of that com- |} *“ Question. Did you receive any money for political pur- ||“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy has, with the 
a5 a Sateen among “persons desiring to a. —— ee = New oe from Mr. a | a tongen oy abused - a a9 te 
a ° ii <a 2 “ | E ilness. m real y cotnpe ed lo answer such ques hn the selection of a coal agent, and iu the purchase o ue 
mor which, under the circumstances, should have been \| tions ? pep er tery 
nseg wrmitted. , |} ‘*Mr. Kennepy. I think it is within the scope ofthe in- ||“ Resolved, That the contract made by the Seeretary of 
rag " In 1857 the Government wanted a site for a |! quiry. }| the Navy, under date of September 23, 1858, with William 
Hi . ee New York city i piece of land known \| “The committee thought the question was a proper one, || C. N. Swilt, for the delivery of live-oak timber, was made 
Hon —— ag i oe nae es ted Long Island | and that it should be answered. _ || in violation of law, and in a manner unusual, improper, 
con- as Willet's Point is situated on oan sland, on ||  « Answer. I did, sir, receive money at various times for |} and injurious to the public service. 
one Kast river, and was marsh land, subject to | political purposes. |  * Resolved, That the distribution, by the Secretary of the 
, fyerand ague. It had been for several years in on ne Len fe neers expended for the promo- | Navy, of the —— in the -_ — among members 
. AS a. > -rests » De *ratie party / | of Congress was destructive of discipline, corrupting in its 
: ees : ) 1 a purchaser. tho ch } tion of the interests Of the emocr atic party E | « g I i 
end- tt mar ke t without _— tl ] ~ _ i i, hou j | ‘Answer. Not all of them. Some of it was used fora influence, and highly injurious to the public service. 
eral, fered for less than ifty thousand dollars. In | third party, which was organized to divert votes from what || “Resolved, That the President and Secretary of the 
utes: y, 1866, it was offered for $45,000 to a wealthy |! was known as the People’s party with us. The People’s || Navy, by receiving and considering the party relations of 
one wrehant of Willtamsburgh, who refused to take || party was in opposition to the Democratic party. We || bidders for contracts with the United States, and the effeet 
ee eg . : : did not know there the party organized as the Republican || of awarding contracts upon pending elections, have set an 
an WEG me. Q ater perio : k y org @ 
hese 4 that price i At a sull | ™ - pores d, it — | party. The Opposition to the Democratic party was ealled example dangerous to the public satety and deserving the 
ews- fered to the Government for $100,000, and of | the People’s party ; and to divert votes from that party, the || reproot of this House. 
yet it softer the War Department was duly informed, || third party was organized. The object was to divide the * Resolved, That the appointment, by the Secretary ot 
: oe . —-~ ¥ 7° . Vow a? 9 . > e vou F ¢ ie . . ipt a ; — * . > 
three Oa the 13th of April, 1857, the Secretary of War’)! People 8 party. ee ee ee ees the Navy, of Daniel B. Martin, chief ¢ ngineecr, as a mem 
ldressed to Augustus Schell, collector of the || Question. Was such a third party Crganized ? ber of a board of engineers to report upon proposals for con- 
RCE, enero ete en eat a7 ; ‘ || “answer. Yes, sir. || structing machinery for the Uuited States, the said Martin 
thus tof New ¥ ork,a letter, informing him that the * Question. Did you believe that was necessary to the || at the time being pecuniarily interested in some of the said 
» SIX Government desired to purchase Willet’s Point, | success ot the Democratic party? : “|| proposals, is hereby censured by this House.” 
andasking him to ascertain its value. Mr. Schell || “‘-@nswer. We certainly did, or we should not havegiven || J) was shown before the committee that a polit- 
. ° . . ; a i ‘| them the money. St : ‘ as : >i: 
outes took into his confidence in this matter several ||", Question. What was that third party called? | ical friend of the President, in hiladelphia, ad- 
ceipts ther prominent Democratic politicians, his inti- || « Answer. The straight American party ; the straight- || dressed him the following letter, just before the 
from mateassociates, among them his brother Richard || outs’ ; = _ || election in Pennsylvania, in 1858: 
: — Schell, Prosper M. Wetmore, and Isaac V. Fow- ee You speak both of Pennsylvania and New | Purtapenenta, September 13, 1858. 
1, are r, the postmaster whose defalcation has just ||". gyswer. Yes. sir Dear Sta: I venture to suggest to you the importance 
7 ' Q ! Y . » 9 Ee © P nese g ‘CC ‘ = fi . achinery . ss! 
1 that metolight. ‘The result was, that on the 24th } “© Question. And of those States only : Sia lipaahentetheauee cud ariige wanie, anew lee be 
93.000 Sid elt . -~ : oe . i Ky - Tes. sir: of nee 799 | now bubldinga e navy-yard ¢ ’ Ss Py é i ‘ 
a lay of April, 1857, Mr. Schell and Mr. Fowler, Answer. Yes, sit; of those only ._ || done without prejudice to the public service, to Merrick & 
ie oth being office holders under Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Antunoy, one of the committee, stated in |! sons. ‘Theirs is the only establishment in the first district 
if the ud old residents of New York, addressed a joint the Senate that the aggregate cost of the public |) which empioys a large number of mechanics—at this time, 
Union ter to the Seeretary of War, in which they in- | printing isabout double the fair price at which it || pa pai ninety ; when in full work, four hundred 
eh . “ ° { ° T e ane lity. 
fie rmed him that this property, whi h shortly | might be performed and ought to be performed; | ‘The managing partners (Mr. Merrick, sr., being absent in 
’ wfore had been offered to the Government for | and that some portion of the executive printing || bad health) are fullof energy, straining every nerve to keep 
$100,000, was worth $200,000, and recommended || has cost five or six times the usual prices that || their force during this depression, and, in so far as 1 know, 
Post . sglieas oa wh eine wi hed y > it we ‘ : : os jin Bien os suvark. |} the onlv old Whigs of any influence in that district who 
spurchase, Lt was accordingly bought by the || would be paid by individuals for the same work; | ; ; me : 
jitical ae ‘ : i SRS RB his | if sie P+} blic printing is ex || are in favor of the reélection of Colonel Florence. 
ce wvernment, and paid for at that price. y this || that the w hole system of the public printing 1s ex- | 1 know, from former experience, the value of that influ- 
ciean wwindle the Government was plundered to the |} travagant In itself, and that much of it has been || ence, and feel persuaded that it is the interest of the Dem- 
— mount of $150,000! The House of Represent- ;| corrupt, or inexcusably careless in its administra- || on a - ae = aaa ; 
» Keep tives r y inted ac ‘ttee inweatie || ¢t: i at % sito »% - ee | The first district will, | hope, be earried in any event; 
rake uwes having appointed a committee to investi || tion, and that it demands imm« diate re form. || but with that shop at work, tull-handed, two weeks prior 
vo te this affair, the chairman of the committee, | From the report of the Secretary of the lreas- || to the election, the result would, I think. be placed beyond 
clare vier investigation, declared that the property was || ury,itappears that there has been disbursed, from || all doubt. 
litical not worth $50,000, and that there was a fraudu- || 1807 to 1859, on the various public buildings pur- || | With much respect, W.C. PATTERSON, 
rress. itcombination toextort an unfair, exorbitant, || chased or constructed under the Treasury Depart- || The PRestpenr. 
peak- id most unjust price from the Government in the || ment, the sum of $20,126,997 U9. Of this amount | This letter was promptly sent by Mr. Buchanan 
‘ele of this property, and that Augustus Schell, || over thirteen million has been expended within the | to the Secretary of the Navy, with a note calling 
ght be y the unwarranted giving of his certificate, con- || past six years. The expenses of the Navy De- || his attention to it, and the result was, Merrick & 
“nf tributed to and enabled the success of the combi- partment for the year ending June 30, 1859, was Sons obtained the contract, though the re 
it over ition of the matter. Notwithstanding these | over fourteen million dollars, which is a large in- || Works in New York city offered to do the wor 
aclina frets, the Government continued to retain Mr. |! crease. In 1848 the expenses of this Department, || for a much less sum than was paid to the contract- 
ances; Schell as collector and Mr. Fowler as postmaster, || although we had just emerged from the war with || ors! Can it be wondered at, in view of such ex- 
adly in util the latter turned out a defaulter to the tune || Mexico, amounted to only aboutnine million. I |; amples, that the Government is defrauded and 
aad $155, 01 » eing recognized leaders of the |! by an examination of the Navy Register for |} robbed by its officers? Sir, it is easy enough to 
blanks, : J r th being recogniz aders © 1 ind, by y oc or | ry ) ’ ’ y , 
ropria Democratic party, and intrusted with the collec- || the year 1860, that we have in the Navy at this || account for the increased expenditure in the Navy 
cutive tion of millions of the people’s money. | time—in a time of peace—ninety-nine captains, || Department, by the scandalous partition of pat- 
ress is ° - ;- ° r a } lp $ i . , avu.vu low 
anid {nother source of wasteful expenditure grows || who are paid an average salary of $4,000 each; | ronage in the Brooklyn navy-yard among New 
right to wtof the enormous profits of the public print- | one hundred and thirty commanders, at a salary || York members of Congress, by the live-oak con- 
n. But ¢. Committees appointed by the Senate and | of about two thousand dollars; three hundred and || tracts, by the contract for machinery, by the pur- 
law - « House have made a thorough investigation of || sixty lieutenants, at a salary of about eighteen | chase of coal at exorbitant rates, and the commis- 
enecific , : r = | @ a a ° ae - e 
wpiant lsmatter, and from their reyorts we are told that || hundred dollars; one hundred and forty-eight sur- || sions allowed political favorites. a 
reduc- * total amount paid for printing and binding || geons, at a salary of about twenty-two hundred An examination has satisfied me that millions 
he peo ring the past six years was nearly four mil- || dollars; sixty-five pursers, at a salary of about |, of dollars are squandered annually by retaining 
poe dollars, and that the work might have been | two thousand dollars; besides an army of mid- |) In the public service custom-house officers, con- 
a Ad ne for fifty per cent, less than the price paid by | shipmen, engineers, mates, navy agents, naval suls, and other agents whose services are not 
am Hot Government for doing i xther words, || storekeepers, naval constructors, clerks, &e. A || needed. In 1857 nearly four million dollars were 
at r doing it, n oth 9 || ! : ’ ; : q 
people ‘hat, if economy had prevailed, the sum of about || considerable number of these officers are seldom || expended in collecting revenue from customs. I 
‘Wo million dollars might have been saved to the || on duty, and we find written opposite their names || find, by the official report of the Seeretary of the 
other ‘overnment. Itappears that Mr. Cornelius Wen- i ‘‘waiting orders,’’ ** on leave,’’ *‘on furlough,”’ || ‘Treasury in answer to a resolution of the Senate, 
case of Cell executed most of the printing during the pe- | while their pay goes on all the same. | thatin 1857 the whole amount of revenue collected 
nd ap- nod referred to, under some arrangement with the | Now, I am not saying that this is all unneces- || at Wilmington, Delaware, was $2,004, and that 


+ 


eight custom-house officers were employed in the 


y res which he was to pay them acertain sum for their || our Navy which should be corrected, and that in || collection of this sum, ata cost to the Govern- 
res ol an the profits. It was further arranged that || time of peace it is not necessary that $14,000,000 || ment“of $15,848—being a loss to the Government 
$sipp! ur. Wende 


of $13,344. At Annapolis, Maryland, there was 
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collected the same ye ar, $374; four men were em- 
ployed by the Government in collecting this sum, 
atacostto the Government of $983. At Ocracoke, 
North Carolina, there was collected the same year 
$82; seven men were employed in its collection, 
and it cost the Government $2,301. At Buffalo, 
New York, there was collected the same year 
$10,140 53; ten men were employed in its collec- 
tion, and it cost the Government the sum of 
$16,896 51. At Monterey, California, there was 
collected the same year $42, and it required three 
mento collect it, atan expense to the Government 
of $7,050. At Port Oxtord, Oregon, there was 
collected the sum of $585; two men were em- 
ployed in its collection, at an expense of $2,702. 
i might muluply instances of this kind, but these 
will suffice to show the loose manner in which 
this Administration manages the affairs of the 
pre ople. 

in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
t also find 
salaries paid to, and fees received from, the con- 

ilar officers of the United States, for the year 
ending December 30, 1858. At Simoda the con- 
wul collected $1 56 in fees, and the salary paid 
him by our Government was $5,000. At ‘Tangier 
no fees were collected by th 
of $3,000 was paid him by our Government. At 
‘Tunis the consul collected one dollar, and was 
paid by our Government $3,000. AtCandia $1,000 
was paid our consul, and no fees ecllected. At 
Gaboon, the same. At Stettin $1,000 was paid, 
and only two dollars collected. ‘The total amount 
pan to one hundred and thirty-three consular offi- 
cers Was $255,540 85. ‘Total amount of fees re- 
turned by them, $98,383 41. Amount paid over 
and above fees, $157,157 44. 
Look, sir, at the immense patronage of the Post 


consul, but the sum 


Office Department, and the army of postmasters, | 


route agents, messengers, &c., employed in this 
branch of the public service. I annex a state- 
ment showing Ule vast patronage connected with 


this Department of the Government: 


Despotism of Slavery-—Mr. Van Wyck. 


a statement showing the amount of | 


stroyed the independence of the citizen, and dis- 
turbed the harmony existing between the two 
sections of the Union. Corruption has gained 


| undisputed control in every department of Gov- 
ernment, and stamped its stain indelibly upon our | 
nation; and shameless profligacy has given us | 


| of President of the United States 


}exr 


complete bankruptcy at home, and national dis- 
honor abroad. 


It is known to the country that when Mr. Buch- | 


anan entered upon the disc harge of the high office 
there was in 
the ‘Treasury, $26,000,000, and that in ten montis 
it had all disappeared, and $20,000,000 had to be 
borrowed. Eight months afterwards another 
$10,000,000 was borrowed, and five months later 
another $10,000,000 was had in the same way; 
making $66,000,000 mall. Tsubmit thatthe honor 
and reputation of the country demand a change 
of rulers—nofa mere change from one Democratic 
Administration to another, but a thorough and 
radical change. It has been well said that the 
rence of all Governments, in all ages of the 


we.id, hasconclusively shown that political power | 
’ ae ’ 

| cannot long be safely intrusted to the same hands. 

The long possession of power has corrupted, per- | 


verted, and destroyed the Democratic party. Its 
lk ade) 


3, its prominentmen, have repeatedly, within | 


the last few years, been arraigned and convicted | 


at the bar of public opinion of acts of political 


profligacy and corruption; which demonstrates | 


their unfitness for the trust reposed upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, the party with which I am 
yroud to act has selected, as its candidate for 
the Presidency, a man who is * honest, capable, 


| and faithful to the Constitution.’? We have placed | 


7 .O77 postmusters, COSTING.......eeeee00% « - $2,355,000 
140 route AVZENLIS, COSLINGZ..... ccc cece cecees 334,000 
PS EXpress TOUTE UBeUIS, COSLINQ. ...eeeeeees 28,000 

53 jocal MwOnts, COMUNE .< <0 cccccccccssecere 29,989 | 
1 404 mail messengers, COStINg.......ee.eeeees 184,634 
0 GOCE AMCWIS, COMMMBs 000 cccesevecccece 73,000 
tI i ha ai a hk Ri ee 918,000 


Salaries in Post Office Department proper...... 170,000 


if time would permit, I could go through with 
numerous other expenditures of the Government, 
aud show that there was great room for reduction. 


‘That these other expenditures might be greatly | 


reduced, I have not the slightest doubt. The 
three great items upon which the principal reduc- 
tions can be made are the Army, the Navy, and 
the Post Office Department. The Jatter should 
he made self-sustaining. In reference to the mil- 
itary and naval defenses of a country, I think the 
true policy IS Not to kee pup large armies and na- 
vies in time of peace, because the public resources 
are wasted before the war comes; but to have as 
small armies and navies as possible, and thus 
preserve unimpaired the resources of the country 
when the war arrives. 

[am aware sir, of the difficulties which sur- 
round this subject, and that, with some people, 
the right place to commence a reform can never 
be found. If we talk about a reform in our Army 
and Navy, we are told we desire to cripple the 
Administration. If we were to cut off some of our 
useless foreign missions, we should excite the 
prejudices of those who have relatives attached 
to our foreign embassies. If we seek to make the 
Post Office Department self-sustaining, we are told 
that we are interfering with the extension of com- 
merece, the security of the country, and the devel- 
opment of its resources. The veople must take 
hold of this matter, and ceed at the hands of 
their public servants, retrenchment and reform. 

But, sir, Lhave no hopes of a real economy 
under a Democratic Administration. That party 
has been in power for nearly eight years, during 
which ume the expenses of Government have fear- 
fully increased, and the fruits of its policy are now 
feltin a prostrate industry, a paralyzed commerce, 
a bankrupt Treasury, and a large and steadily- 
increasing national debt. By unduly enlarging the 
patronage of the General Government, the party in 
power has corrupted public morals, debased public 
sentiment, sapped the foundations of virtue, de- 


our banner in the hands of Abraham Lincoin—a 


man brought up among the prairies of the West— || 


a man who,at any time when necessary, can 


benefit of the people, and not of a political party. 


The people of the United States have learned, | 


by bitter experience, that this eternal ery of De- 


mocracy, Democracy, and the false professions of | 


devotion to the interests of the country, are like 
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expenditure of the public money, and de, 
the extravagance and corruption of those in» 
And, sir, while | am permitted to occupy 
in this Chamber, I intend, on all suitalii 
sions, to raise my voice against the corryp: 
of Government, whether that Gevernmer: 
the hands of my own party or in those « 
party opposed to me. : 


OL the 


DESPOTISM OF SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. VAN WYCK 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole ; 
state of the Union— 

Mr. VAN WYCK said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: Some statements in my for 
remarks having, by party leaders, been chara» 
ized as untrue, it has produced the nec ssity 
is my apology, for trespassing upon the ation: 
of the House. One member of this bod, 
doubt fully conscious of the dignity of his. 


tion, and probably true to the instinets of | 





nt 
ue 


| ture, pronounced me, as he claims in hj 


yy 


lished remarks, ‘fa liar and scoundrel.” § 
asserting facts susceptible of proof by : 
tude of witnesses; so that it is due to they 

[ then assumed, and to myself, that the 

of this House at least should sustain thy 
vindicate the other. It was not proper thy: | 
should make the present suggestions whil 
member was absent from this city. He wa 
sent a long time in Mississippi, and, sinc 


| return, this is the first opportunity that 1 cou 
throw off his coat and go to work—a man who || 
will administer the affairs of Government for the | 


the songs of the syren, which enchanted but to || 


destroy. And, sir, they have aroused like a giant 
from his slumber, to burst asunder the shackles 


| of party, and redeem the free institutions of their 
| country from the handsof the **spoiismen.’’ They 


can no longer be deceived by a false issue. 

The evils which misrule has brought upon the 
country are now so severely felt that demagogism 
can no longer conceal from the people the true 
cause of those evils. They will remember that 
the party in power won their confidence by loudly 
promising retrenchment and reform, and a faith- 


be heard. 

I said nothing personally offensive to any) 
ber upon this floor. Gentlemen of the other side 
well know that between them and myself the kind- 
est feelings existed. Neither will any man, her 
or elsewhere, who has a generous heart and bray: 
instincts, and is willing fairly to accord th: 
to discuss a great feature in the social and polit- 








7 ; . . oe : 
| ical policy of one portion of the Union which » 


ful administration of the Government for the hap- | 


piness and welfare of the people. ‘They see that 


| these promises have been shamefully broken; that 


| gaze of my fellow-citizens the corruptions of their | 


the expenditures of the Government have been in- 


creased beyond all former precedent; and that vast | 


sumsof the public treasure have been wasted in the 
most wanton and profligate manner; and, instead 


of a correction of abuses in the administration of 


the Government, they see corruption walking 
abroad in the land, with bribes in her hand, de- 


basing the public morals, and lowering the stand- | 
» I ’ D> 


ard of public virtue. 

Sir, L have hopes of the future. IL believe the 
people are preparing to pronounce, in tones of 
thunder, their disapprobauon of an Administra- 


tion whose policy is at war with their interest, | 
and of a political party whose principles and | 
practices are dangerous to constitutional liberty. | 
When that result is brought about I hope to see | 
the Government once more faithfully and hon- | 


estly administered for the ae and welfare 
of the people. I hope to see the heavy cloud of 
adversity which now darkens our horizon rolled 
away, and the sun of prosperity again shine forth, 
that the people, under the genial influence of its 
beams, may advance to prosperity and happiness, 
and our country resume her onward march to in- 
creased power and greatness, 

Sir, I regret being compelled to expose to the 


Government. 
ists. 


I regret that this corruption ex- 


But, sir, I would come short of the duty I | 


owe to a generous and confiding constituency, | 
whom I represent upon this floor, if 1 did not | 
rise here in my place and show up the wasteful ! 


once sectional but sought now to be nationalized, 
feel himself aggrieved by what I have said, o 
may now say. 

Although you may not be responsible for the 
existence of slavery; although an immediate em 
cipation of your slaves may be impossible; sil 
some of you feel it to be an evil and misforwi 
Although many of your people do not practic: or 
justify cruelty to slaves, or proscription to whites, 
yet the seemingly necessary incidents of th 
stitution are subjects of discussion when you a 
secking to change the policy of the Government 
as to its extension. They, however, who 1 
upon extending my remarks to those for whow 
they are not intended, either by their spint or 


|| fairinference, are at liberty to appropriate to them- 


selves such parts as their judgment or feelings 
may dictate. 

‘The abuse they had passed upon the principles 
I professed; the unjustarraignment of party iead- 
ers with whom I associated; worse than ali, at- 
tacking the character of our revolutionary fathers; 
aspersing their motives and impugning their cour 
age; not only endeavoring to dim the luster 0! 
their battle- fields, but wrappixg the slimy folds 
of their scandal around holy memories, whos 
sacredness should have disarmed the malignity © 
reproach—was for days, weeks, and montis sis 
tened to in silence, because our first duty to \ 
country was the organization of the House. At 
a proper time I sought to repel these Uunjis 
charges. Acting entirely on the defensive, 
wanted southern gentlemen to take notice that Wie 
harp of a thousand strings they had been nna: 
so long had better be laid aside; and instead ° 
vilifying and abusing the North,a far more pre 
itable occupation for the energy of their mi 


| might be furnished in reforming abuses at hol 


I was not then, nor am | now, an accuser ol m 
South. I only desired to call your attention ©" 


| few facts, of which some of you evidently ko 


nothing, from the very Christian manner in Wh" 
you received the intelligence. : 
When you rebuked Massachusetts for (> 


witch-burning, some two hundred years &! 


», 4 
' 
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La 


right to answer your c harge by a referencs 


vecburning at this ve ry me. ‘Do you pro- 


~» make the present generation liable for | 


.g two hundred years old? How much 
re you chargeable with those of your 


then,a 


tihle 
- theory is, that the world is progressing. 
wi ould be no encouragement to toil and 


Wi 
hy 
Vul 
a r 


_ By cultivation the earth is made fruitful; 
\» in the wilderne SS shall water break out, and 
ums in the desert.’? Man is continually learn- 
elation of physical forces to each other 


thie 


to himself; and shall not his moral and sogial || 


ve wellas his intellectual nature be developed? 
rhe world still moves, and must advance. You 


_if no advancement was to reward our ex- 


luxuriouse ase 


no more stay its progress than did the anath- | 


ag of Rome the revolutions of the universe. 
The moraland political world, like the physical, 
as its development by long stages and slow de- 
s. The outward surface of one age becomes 
solidified and hid from sight by lapse of time. As 
strata of coal and rock and metal, in the end, 
were covered with the genial soil, which made a 
ible globe for man and beast, sustaining the 
the towering mountains, 


iSSIVE forest, 


harvests of autumn. 


|| faith, nothing more, of the founders of the 


the un- | 


ing plain, bearing the flowers of spring and | 
D I ’ oD | 
| 


| and destroy. 


| Omnipotence for the throes of 


| 


Thus the cold, unseemly, and rough parts of || 
moral and political universe, their de ‘spotism | 
and cruelties, its age of rock and iron, and the | 


sted golden era, were, one after another, pet- 
rifi es hid from view, until man’s better nature 
was ented, with its bold mountains and flew- 
r all eys covered with verdure, and bearing 


with joy. 
You talk of an irrepressible conflict, as if it has 
talways waged from the period when out of 
tic strife came symmetry and order. 
rywhere, in the physical, mental, moral, and 
cal world; 
groaning from his lowest bed, heaves his tempest- 
is billows to the sky, thus preserving the life 
fthe deep; of contending elements, 
* When lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground; 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air,’’ 


making the atmosphere pure; of truth and error, 

ding to the path of duty; of right and wrong, 
tman should discern his relation to God and 
us fellow : 
might enjoy the inalienable rik ght to life, li berty, 
aid the pursuit of happiness. 

The a ‘ws waged this conflict on Egypt’s fertile 
fells, in the famishing 
ld of Canaan. Christ and the Apostles waged 
conflict on the plains of Judea, before the 


3 nal fruits to gladden the heart and fill it | 


It is | 


in the struggle where the ocean, | 


igment seat of Pilate, and at the throne of the | 


The martyrs and patriots of every age, 
Puritans of Charles 1., the Huguenots and 


ae - ; || 
Waldenses of France, the heroes of our own Rev- || 


And | 


ee waged this irrepressible conflict. 
conflict, ‘though we trust Inthe future a blood- 
ss one, will wage until all forms of error and 


iperstition shall pass away; until man shall no | 


nger vex and oppress his brother; until the last 
ron shall have crumbled in the dust, the sigh 
> last captive be heard, and the manacle of 

last slave broken. 
What would you say of the man who, pleas- 
ig himself with the gliste ‘ning of an idiot’s toy, 
8] would launch his frail bark amid the wild, roar- 


ig billows, or float his silken balloon when the | 


angry storm was riding the blast. He is worse 
‘aia madman who can learn nothing from the 


emental strife but to te mpt its wrath or mock | 


Mtl ts fury. 
The earth has its hidden fires; the outer crust 
may smother and conceal them for a time, but in 
e end they will burst forth, sending a lava-tide 
' destruction and death. 
f man; its bsmory under tyranny is the history 
f the volcano. s of oppression have kept 


£es 
§ 


orth, and lit up w ith lurid gleam the horrors and 
floom of de *spotism. 


alw ways the same. A yearning to be free will break 
“ Outer crust, although tyrants of nations and 
the vane are slow to learn. He who sleeps on 

®summit of a crater, and builds his house on 


The heart and instincts of 
1, of whatever clime and whatever color, are || 


‘ubdued its flames, but they have at intervals burst | 


and I freely stated them, not for the 
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| comeliness and vitality. 


Beadicion of S lk avery 


the heaving sides of Etnaor Vesuvius, must not be 
astonished to have his vod, his home de- 
stroyed. So the despot of a nation, when he rears 
his throne upen the pent-up hopes of an ¢ pressed 
nation, or the pe tty tyrant-master, w ho reposes in 
upon the heaving sid s whi h press 
upon the natural rights of anenslaved race, must 


t distur! 
rest Qistul 


| not wonder if the long struggle should Silos from 


the overpressed heart a tide that would blacken 
And when your fair gardens 
be blasted, and the hope s you hi ad | been bmlding 
upon the crushed affections of others are wither d, 
and you turn and chide the innocent as the au- 
thors of the fruits of your 1 folly, it will only 
show that stupidity is even in advance of tyranny. 
As well might the dweller on Vesuvius mock at 
the 
Sir, I claim to be conservative 
ing of 


-} 1] 
shai 


owl 


voleano. 
in the just mean- 
that much-abused word. I protess the 
Re- 
mublic and the Democratic party down to 1847. 
. the great debate between Senators Dove ras 
and Davis, a few days since in the Senate, it was 
conceded that the modern Democratic doctrine of 
popular sovereignty was about ten years old, hav- 
ing its birth inthe Nicholson letter of Lewis C 
while the higher-law dogma of the souther 
tremists, that the right to slaves is above all law, 
had a feeble existence in the brain of Jobn C. Cal- 
houn, until the venerable judges of the Supreme 
Court acted as nurses and endeavored to vitalize 
the monstrous deformity into the appearance of 
This exotic of despotism 
will evidently not flourish in a northern latitude; 
and it is feared that, in the leafy month of June, 
as far South as Baltimore and Richmond, jt can- 
not survive the open air. 

You drove us to a reference to historical facts; 
purpose of 


ass; 


1 eX- 


casting any reflection upon your people, but to 
show that the North was entitled te a share of the 
inheritance of the promise If they be untrue, you 
can manifest their falsity. [yielded my humbl: 
| tribute of gratitude to your brave men of the 
past. [ vindicated the greater portion of yourown 


of freedom and tyranny, that man |) 


wilderness, and in the || 


| was true then, and is doubly 


| which his own pm tended code ¢ 


| people of the present day, who are not represented 


ready to tear the 
Constitution and shatter the Union. I said then, 
1 believe now, that the first effort of your lsane 
folly will be stricken down by the 
your own Union-loving people. ‘True, | had no 
encomiums for your tories in the Revolution, 
for those of their descendents who believe 
principles. [never eulogiz 
should those of the 
to gratitude ? 

This, then, is the head and front of my offend- 
Ing, except it be the historical fact I stated, that 
your own people burned slaves at the stake, which 
y true now. I did not 
charge this upon all the South, any more than I 
insisted that all the slaves were burnt at the stake. 
No man, except he who was blinded by political 
rage and furious with sectional rage, could have 
placed any such construction upon it. This state- 
ment was denounced as untrue, and the member 
from Mississippi appeared to be exceedingly anx- 
ious that | should give my courage an airing with 
some chivalric son of the South. That query 
was propounded ata time, ina — and manner, 
{ honor will not 
by his interrogatory, he looked 


on this floor by men who ai 


strong 


hor 
in their 
Why 


claim 


‘northern tories. 
South have any more 


tolerate. While, 


| upon me as the off nding party and himself as the 


| in the debates language which I Jea 


So is it with the heart |) 


| gentleman to bea liar and scoundrel 


one having a right to demand an explanation, yet 
for reasous best known to himself, but of which 
his peers on this floor and the country can judge, 
he contents himself with insisting en inserting 
‘to him to call 
gentlemanly or parliamentary; language which, if 
used, was not heard by the reporters—for it did 
not appear in their report until after the debate 
was closed, and then at his suggestion—nor by 
myself, or those near me, viz: ‘* | pronounce the 
l was in- 
formed this member went tu the Globe office the 
same evening, and insisted that chaste and 
dignified expression should by all means jqrace 
the columns of that journal. Why did he mani- 


os 
His 


| fest so much anxiety to interline the debates and 


so pertinaciously urge its publication? Did it 
elevate his own character as a high-toned gentle- 
man in his own estimation, or the consideratio m 
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an Wyck. 


. e 
arm Oo; 


of his constituents and the country? He had 
already denounced the statement as false. How 
could he give any greater inte nsity to his convie- 
tions by terms which are becoming obsolete in 
the dialect of the buffoon and braggart. The 
member recognized in my remarks already a casus* 
belli, and that could not be removed by a new 
cause of offense created by himself. He certainly 
could not relieve the old by provoking a new con- 
troversy with his opponent. The motive of the 
member I leave for others to judge. Can it be 

that gentlemen in the State of Mississippi, recog- 

niz f honor, resort to such means to 
eabiea a wage et battle in aland boasting of the 
nigh st type of civilization, and whose piety is so 
great that they are panting furiously and champ- 
ing on the bit of le gal restraint to Christianize, by 

the Ir pe ‘uliar missions wy ope rations, the entire 
continent of Africa? What matter for a white 

man now and then, when the whole field of African 
refinement, civilization, and religion, is unfolding 
before them? 

As an expression of opinion, I added, in the 
same connection: **it seems to awaken no horror 
in your minds’’—not to the whole of your peo- 
ple, nor all the members on this floor, but those 
tow hom it could properly apply? Suppose my 
Opinion erroneous: Was its mere utterance In a 
free country a sufficient reason for you to ask the 
privilege to attempt to take my life? Look at the 
many instances Ww here entire communities parti- 
cipated in the demoniae outrage; at the fact that, 
in the different localities where ‘thé outrage was 
perpetrated, probably no effort ever was made to 
bring to panishment such fiends in human form. 
Certainly itawakened no horror inall their minds. 
The bar though often repeated, and 
within a few months of the meeting of this Con- 
gress, aud published in the different papers of 
the |: ind, awakened so little horror in the minds 
of some members on this floor that they not only 
claimed to have forgotten the fact, but were be- 
trayed into abusive and insulting language, to de- 
velop thelr own ignorance of the passing events 
of their own section. 

It not only seems to awaken no horror in your 
minds, but a p iper assuming a religious garb— 
the Eleral ld—publishe d,l believe, in Montgomery, 
Alabama, recently said: 

‘We think so too. The editor of the Hayneville (Ala- 
bama) Chronicle véry justly observes: 

* itis questionable whether burning negroes by whites 
has any better effeet than to brutalize the feeling of a com- 
munity. Several have already been burned in Montgomery 
county, Without, it seems, decreasing erime among thein.’ ”? 


ra code « 


barities, 


We trust this religious newspaper will find its 
way into Georgia and Mississipp1. Are the edit- 
ors of the Herald and Chronicle liars and scoun- 
drels? ‘They tell you that slaves have been burnt, 
several in one county; and that it brutalizes the 
feeling your co ymMmunities. 

Liar and scoundrel! Who is the man? 

One moment to the law and testimony. Ifother 
evidence than the above extract be required, let 
the witnesses be they of your own household, and 
out of yourown mouths be condemned. In 1836 
was not a negro burned, near St. Louis, in the 
presence of two or three thousand of its citizens? 
A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, 
writing from Jackson, Mississippi, on the 25th 
December, 1855, gives the details of the chaining 
to a stake and burning alive a negro at that place. 
The Montgomery (Alabama) Mail, of April 3, 
18. 56, Says: 

‘We learn that the negro who murdered Mr. Capehart 
was burned to death yesterday at Mount Meigs.”’ 


In 1856 the Sumter (Alabama) Whig speaks of 
the burning of a slave in that county, and adds: 

‘Ile was tied to a stake, with fat light wood piled 
areund him, and the torch was applied in the presence of 
two thousand persons, who had met there to witness the 
novel scene. 

There were some rumors that the slave had been 
tortured to extort a confession, but that the Whig 
declares was entirely untrue. Did not torture 
the poor slave, only burnt him alive, to make 
‘novel scene’’ for two thousand Christian men 
to gaze upon! There .sa record somewhere else, 
made up of those whose ‘* tender mercies are cru- 
elties. 

The Union Springs (Alabama) Gazette, speaking 
of islave boy who had murdered his master, adds: 


at three o’clock, in the presenee of five 
he was cuained to a tree and burned.”’ 


s of 


‘That evening, 
passe d persons, 
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It is also reported that, in Troy, Kentucky, 
New Year’s day of 1859 was celebrated by burn- 
ing a slave-murderer. A correspondent of the 
Maysville (Kentucky) Eagle says: 

_ * Ble gave some ot the most hideous screams I ever heard 
come from any liuman being.”’ 


July 22, 1859, the daily papers of St. Louis 
published the frightful tragedy of burning a slave 
at Marshall, Saline county, Missouri. his sen- 
tence was decreed by a mob composed of the best 
ciuzens of that county. 

But humanity sickens at the record of such 


brutalities, in a land professing allegiance to law, || 


civilization, and religion. 

Liar and scoundrel! Who is the man? 

Since the commencement of this session, and, I 
believe, whils the member was on a visit to his 
own State, a portion of her people chained a slave 
to the stake, and burnt him to ashes. This was 
not done to gratify their rage against Black Repub- 
licans—although it is their wont to charge in- 
creased hardships and enormities asa result of 
slavery agitation. Neither was it to grace a bon- 
fire in honor of a Representative for having man- 
ifested so much spirit as to call a fellow-member 
on the floor of the American Congress a liar and 
scoundrel for merely uttering the truth; neither 
was it, as has been heretofore alleged of all cases 
of burning, for some outrage committed on the 
white Nothing of all this. The chattel 
only killed a chattel. Who ever heard of burn- 
ing a horse to ashes for kicking another horse to 
death. The Vicksburg Sun gives the facts quoted 
in many southern papers. ‘They all say: 


race, 
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* The slave fled to the woods ; was captured by the dogs | 
* * * 


which wer 
° *¢ Sey 


minediately put on his track.’ 
eral highly respectable gentlemen were at the 
council which decreed his death.” 


Cruelty more hellish than any which disgraced 
an Italian prison or Spanish inquisition drove up 
innocent, guildess slaves from surrounding plan- 
tations to withess the awful barbarity, and your 
paper concludes: 

He died cursing his judges. His last words were that 


he would take vengeance on them when they met each 
other in Hell.” 


His religious training had evidently not been 
neglected. Tle had orthodox notions of a here- 
after; and his concepuons were somewhat clear 
to his mind as to who would probably inhabit the 
regions of despair. Brave, chivalric men, re- 
spectable gentlemen, in the State of Mississippi, did 
this! Did it waken any horrorin their minds or 
that community? Has any effort been made to 
punish those ** re spectable eentiemen’”’ for such 
an outrage 

Who 1s the liar and scoundrel ? 

You say oulrages are someumes perpetrated alt 
the North; but where do you find the senument 
of her people tolerating them? The gentleman 
from Alabama | Mr. Cops)j acknowledged the fact 
of slove-burning; yet he confesses, what I will 
not charge, that it awakened no horror in his 
mind, Hear him: 

‘Such as burning, &c., an occurrence rarely if ever hap 
pening, and then tor offenses shocking to humanity, and if 
perpetrated by a white person, burning and death would be 


too good for him; and in such a case the white and black 
would and ought to share a similar fate.”’ 


The gentieman says he ought not only to be 
burnt, but death should be inflicted upon him. 
Do you ever punish the white man by burning for 
murder? Bat I thank him for his frank acknowl- 
edgment of the charge and its palliauon, And to 
his fatherly care 1 commend the member from 
Mississippi—I mean the one whose diction is so 
chaste and elegant—to satisfy him whether I was 
a ‘** har and scoundrel”’ for proclaiming what is 
now freely admitted and boldly justified. 

What a fearful revelation of your own society 
when such enormities are unpunished, and even 
winked at. How many of your papers, in mak- 
ing public the shocking tale, have lisped a word 
in condemnation? 
nouncing the Mississippi tragedy, simply adds: 

* What a moral lesson this item will be for abolition 
grinders!” 

The bloody record does not stop here. On Tues- 
day of last week the Washington Era and Balti- 
more Sun, and on Wednesday, the Globe, the 


A Tennessee print, after an- 


the organ of this Administration, contained the 
following dispatch: 


**A Planter Murdered by his Slare—Lamch-Law. 


planter in Oglethorpe county, Georgia, was murdered by 
his slave on Saturday. The slave was apprehended and 
burnt at the stake on Monday.” 


The fact, then, is undisputed, your own people 
burn slaves at the stake. “se itawaken any hor- 
ror in their minds? The Atlanta Intelligencer, 
speaking of this transaction, says: 


* The negro was doubtless demented, and instigated by the 
devil. He is now in eternity no doubt, and his fate should 
be an awful warning to others of his color, who are unlike 
ungratetul.”’ 


friends who perpetrate such barbarities; he does 
not tellus what spirit instigated the wretches who 


bring reproach upon our country, and contempt | 


on its institutions. 


a thrill of horror in the minds of so many mem- 


bers, we had a right to suppose that this feeling | 
would manifest itself, at least in some denuncia- 


tory epithets against their own people, should 


they actually commit so great a crime; but we | 


have looked in vain for any such indications. 
| And the member from Mississippi, instead of res- 
cuing his State from the stigma which has been 
burnt into her history, will probably content 


himself with branding as a liar and scoundrel he | 


who repeats it. Great missionary institution, 
| indeed! Jealous to civilize and Christianize the 
| African, while it deadens your own sensibilities 
and brutalizes your own people. 
Sull more: have you not seen in your respect- 
; able papers, weekly visitants to your own fire- 
| sides, to be read by your wives and tender chil- 
dren, advertisements of the sale of children of all 
ages, of mothers with small children, to be sold 
| together or separately, of marks of brands and 
| scars of the whip on runaway slaves? Here is 
| a specimen ina North Carolina paper: 
| Ran away, a negro woman and two children. A few 
| days before she went off I burnt her with a hot iron on the 
| lett side of her face. | tried to make the letter M.”’ 
In a Mississippi paper: 
“Ran away,a negro girl called Mary. The letter A is 
branded ou her cheek aud forehead.”’ 
In an Alabama paper: 


"Ten dollars reward for my woman Liby, very much 
} searred about the neck by whipping.” 

In a North Carolina paper: 

**T will give the reward of $100 for each of the above 


negroes, to be delivered to me, or for the killing of them, 
so that | cansee them.’’ 





In a South Carolina paper: 


* For sale—several women with children, and several 
small boys without their mothers.” 


In a Georgia paper: 
* One negro girl about eighteen months old, belonging to 
an estate, sold for the purpose of distribution.”’ 
In a New Orleans paper: 
* A negro woman with two children, one 
separately as 


other three years, will be sold together o 
desired. Will be sold low for cash, or e. hanged for 
*3 


eroceri¢es. 


ight, and the 


In a South Carolina paper: 


| “Ran away, a negro named Arthur; has ¢ considerable 

scar across his breast and each arm, made by aknife ; loves 
to talk much of the goodness of God.”’ 

Hear that pious old patriarch trying to track 

his human merchandise. It is not enough he has 

; marked his breast and arms with the knife; but, 


if that escapes attention, the chattel can be de- | 


tected. Let theslave hunter listen; he cannot be 
deceived. His victim loves to talk much of the 
goodness of God. Sieze the fugitive; he has com- 
mitted no crime, but sieze him; bear him back to 
continue his unrequited labor to stripes and tor- 
ture. He loves to talk much of the goodness of 
God. Why not? He has probably seen nothing 
in the white Christian planter to admire; his onl 

consolation and hope ts in the goodness of God, 
where the ree may find solace and the per- 
secuted repose. I[t is fair to presume these are not 
exceptional cases, for your papers have been full 
of them. These barbarities must be in accord- 
ance with the laws and public sentiment of some 


|| portions of your country. These advertisements 


| are sent forth under the names of respectable men 
| and women, published within the shadow of court- 


official organ of Congress, and the Constitution, || houses, legislative halls, and churches. 


Ie. 


When the statement of negro burning produced | 


“Avausta, June 11.—A man named William Smith, a | 
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No warning or condemnation for the white || 
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If your institution is so godlike and qj), 
and your slaves so delighted with the +, i 
and spiritual benefits they enjoy, why, only a; 
weeks since, did the following humane cary.” 
pear in a North Carolina paper: oe 

“Catch him! catch him! But how ean YOu cate); hin 


unless you have along the well-trained pack 0; Beers a... 
owned by J. W. Hamlet. This pack consists of five 4) 
hounds and two catch-dogs, which are very sagacion. we 
which, once on the trail, will be very apt to start the » ~ 
“<The subscriber having prepared himself, with...” 
erable trouble and expense, for this line of business i a 
at any time to undertake the capture of fugitive ar aay 
this or any of the adjoining counties or States. 
** Hlis rates will be found reasonable ; and he 
that his past success will justify others in employing hin 
Among many other names which could be given. if yo, 
sary, he begs leave to refer to the following: B.H. Bor. 
Esq., Wilson; Junius Daniel, Esq., Halifax; R. D. Atkin’ 
son, Esq., Smithfield; John Lemon and James Winstead 
Esqs., of Nash. . on 
as J. W. HAMLET. 
Wilson, North Caroling 
Is not this a necessary consequence of yoy, 
system? Itis Hamilet’s trade. He has been a jong 
while engaged, at much trouble and expense, an) 
his rates will be found reasonable. This map—., 
I suppose you call him such in North Caro; 
garnishes his card with a cut of a black wom 
fleeing from what was to her a living tomb and 
country of whited sepulchers, where there js 
“No pause from suffering, and from toil no rest.” 
Why do your negroes run away? They 1 ver 
heard of any other irrepressible conflict the 
Almighty wrote on the heart and carved oy ¢) 
brain of the overworked fugitive. Can they road 
vos ~ een ee 
ak or the Tribune, or the Independent? 
Well-trained pack of negro dogs, which are very 
sagacious and will start the game! Is it thus yoy 
speak of Christian men? Do we glory in the 
humanizing effects of religion and the liberal ideas 
of freedom? Five blood-hounds and two eateh- 
dogs for men, women, and children, who hay 
committed no crime, and with whom you boast 


‘ 


that you will rest in Abraham’s bosom and sing 
songs of praise at the throne of the Redeemer, 
No wonder Jefferson, true to his manhood and 
the spirit of prophecy within him, trembled 

his country when he reflected that God was just 

Mr. Hamlet says at the South you cannot get 
runaways without blood-hounds and catcli-dogs. 
Southern gentlemen will not descend to hunt ne- 
groes. Yet, forthe work you appropriate to ‘ired 
spaniels in North Carolina you want to dragoon 
the services of free men in the North. Never, 
sir,never. Furnish your marshals, at least, with 
what may be necessary fora southern slave-hunter, 
or allow the humane Hamlet the privilege to open 
branch offices in the free States; but God forbid 
that the heart of a single freeman with the merest 
instinct for humanity should prostitute his body 
in the service of those who, at home, pertorm th: 
same labor with well-trained blood-hounds and 
catch-dogs. 

But few of your slaves can read, and the cen- 
sus returns show many of your laboring whites 
do not enjoy that privilege. See the despotism 

you exercise over those who can. A recentnun 

ie of the Henderson (Texas) Times says that 
there has been anexcitement in that vicinity owing 
to the sale there, by a book-agent, of several copies 
of the Cottage Bible, and adds: 

“This edition of the Bible was prepared for the press by 
an Abolitionist. The agent was required to take bacs @! 
the copies he had sold, and leave for the North at onct 


In the face of multiplying facts of this kind, 


you tell us the country is free, and that slavery 's 
a great missionary insutution—a grand humanl- 
tarian fact. 

Men who are reared amidst scenes of crue'ty 
are entitled to some consideration from the hab! 
of life. Jefferson felt the force of this when he 
said: 

“Our children see this, and learn to imitate It The 
parent storms; the child looks on, catches the lineame ? 
of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of =m : 
slaves, gives a loose rein to the worst of passions, aid (ss 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyrauny, cal” 
but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The ™ a 
must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and mor 
undepraved by such circumstances.”’ cae 

“Scratch the green rind of the sapling, or wanton)" 
it in the soil, the gnarled and crooked oak will tell of 
for centuries to come.”’ ; 

. £ op ff 

Does not this very system blunt the finer!" 
ings of a generous manhood? Need I go any 


* » hoe 
further than to point to your conduct on this 100% 
when those who assume great superiority © 
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»e and honor will threaten Representatives 
combat, stigmatize them as liars 
, vegro thieves, and perjured vil- 

5 ly on account of opm ionse x presse “din 

te? ; W hilethe country hasalre rady de nounced 
oraceful, scenes W hich have here transpired, 
liberate judgment hol d them alone respons- | 
pow have created them. 
, in creat Constantine, who has been the ad- 
= tion of all Christendom for his virtues, ban- 
si i Arius and his associates for opinions’ ‘eake: 
and, no worse than the C hristian chivalric South, 
nounced de ath against all with whom his books 
ould be found. Anaged minister of the Gospel, 
ative of the South, until recently was confined 
one of your prisons in North Carolina for sell- 
+a book to free white men. But you say the 
ik savored of treason. This pretext, in every 
has shed the best blood the world produce rd: 

“has given to the flames its martyrs and to the 
scaffold and guillotine their victims. [thas strung || 
ongates and c astle walls the bodies of those whose 
spirits went forth to cheer the oppressed in his || 
craggle and the soldier of freedom in his loneli- || 
ness. It has entered the valley and stripped the | 
iter’s simple home of its joy, and climbed the | 
rough mountain to strike down the bold High- 
lander in his rough retreat. When the unbeliev- 
ing Jews could not induce the Roman governor 
to sacrifice Christ on the pretense of his assump- 
tion that He was the Son of God, then they too 

raised the cry of treason; and at Pilate’s bar they 
clamored for His crucifixion because He was said 

) be King of the Jews. 

oo mayask, why the necessity of this recital ? | 
I grant you none, exce . as it has been necessary | 
to defand myself, repel charges made against || 
us, and furnish the active southern mind some 
occupation besides belittling and vilifying their 
northern neighbors. I disclaim any right to in- 
terfere with slavery where it exists. We can no 
more disturb that than any other State institution. 
We have no right, neither do we seek, to inter- 
fere with your domestic and criminal arrange- 
ments. Butwhen you are driving us to the wall 
by false accusations, and you yourselves are 
forcing us to institute comparisons between the 
different sections, and are seeking to extend your 
local institutions over the common Territories, 
we have, at least, the right to express our opin- | 
ions. 

Because we are standing by the old landmarks | 
of the nation, and are endeavoring to roll back 
the wave of fanaticism, and strife with which you || 
seek to inundate the Republic, you brand us as 
agitators, much in the same manner as did Ahab, 
when he said to Elijah, ** Art thou he that troub- 
leth Israel??? But the Prophetanswered, ‘I have | 
uot troubled Israel; but thou and thy father’s 
house, in that ye have forsaken the commandments | 
of the Lord, and thou hast followed Balaam.’’ So, 
too, this day we are not troubling Israel, but ye | 
have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, 
and thou hast followed Balaam. 

You say slavery comes from God and is ancient | 
in its existence. Polygamy, which you have so 
lately aided us to banish, the ‘reby recognizing our || 
treasonable doctrine that Congress has powe r to | 
legislate for the social and domestic relations of | 
the people of a Territory, furnishes ‘canal de rdi- 

vinity in its origin, and is older. You say that 
Canaan was cursed. He was nota black man; 
how did his curse get removed to the African ? 
You say he was cursed forever; his curse was in 
terms of duration no stronger than the blessing 
to his more favored brethren. The Jew seems to 
have outlived the promise; his forever long agu 
had an end. Why should the curse against 
Canaan be more enduring? Long before that, a 
curse was breathed against the whole human fam- 
ly; yet man’s efforts-for over six thousand years, | 
his toils of body, his labors of mind, have been 
to relieve himself from the conse quences of that 
curse. ‘The God of the universe has propitiated 
and encouraged his efforts to cast off its burden. 
Shall the curse against Canaan stand in all its 
Vengeance with no effort to remove it? 

As well go throughout the land, put the torch | 
to your mills, undermine your factories, stop the 
shuttle and loom, destroy the cotton gin, overturn | 
your printing presses, turn off the motive power 
‘rom your steamers, take the leviathan of the iron 

Way and cast it in thé deep, throw away your \ 


I eons! 
F | 
ne 


ncre 
i ai 


objects of his vengeance; 


| andabuse. 


\| cultivation. 


| miser grinding the 
| the asylum, and the hospital. 


| schools at the North. 


of millions to obtain Cuba 
| crease our wealth or add to our happiness; yet 
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bates s, break down the circk 


of wire surround- 


ing the universe, and say that all this is in viola- \ 


tion of the great primal curse owes ed arainst 
man in the garden. Conceding all you claim 


from Jewish slavery, you well know the Israelites 
were the only nation receiving any consideration 
from the Almighty; they were his peculiar peo- 
ple, the children of his bounty, and the inheritors 
of his promise. He reveale di himself to no other 

nation. Others were the victims of his wrath, the 
for them there was no 


propitiatory sacrifice in the blood of bulls and 


goats. So it continued until Christ came—not 
for the Jew alone, but the heathen and gentile. 


The ctrse against the whole human _ family, 


| against Canaan, was swallowed up in the victory 


on the cross. By that death and incarnation the 
whole race of man, of whatever clime and coun- 
try, of whatever color, became children of prom- 
ise, and were equally entitled to an inheritance in 
the faith. The bow of the covenant of the blood of 
the atonement embraced and spanned every kin- 
dred, tribe, and tongue, and made them fast to the 
throne of God; as much as the bow of the promise 
embraced and bound the Jewish people to the or- 
dinances of Jehovah. All curses were abrogated 
in yielding to His Son the ** heathen for Hts in- 
heritane e,and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
His possession.”’ . 
You are allowed to arraign the institutions and 
people of the North without fear of the bludgeon 
and revolver. Youare not bape cted to contuniely 
You can profes ss to despise everything 
with a prefix free. You can speak of my constit- 


|| uents as greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, small- 
| fisted farmers, the mud-sills of society, and per- 


forming menial service incompatible with mental 
In their name I repel such arrogance, 
not as a partisan, but an American citizen; for 
your denunciations include the whole North, 
where, among all parties and all classes of society, 
are those born to an inheritance of honest toil and 
labor. 

When you say there is something wrong in the 
frame-work of northern society, L agree with you; 
but all the evils you designate at the North exist 
in an aggravated form at the South; so that Afri- 
can slave ry cannot remedy the ills. In either 
section, you see the unfortunate victims of crime, 
and the innocent often, struggling with poverty; 
you see the haughty aristocrat and the cringing 
face of the poor. To relieve 
misfortune at the North we have the almshouse, 
You have them at 
To educate our youths we have free 
You ought to have them 
at the South. Unite, then, with us in some legis- 
lation for the benefit of the white man. 

With all your boasting, the highest type of civ- 
ization has not yet been reached, nor will it be 
until man has neither the ability nor inclination 
to vex and oppress his brother. As you look 
abroad, and sce the unoccupied millions of acres 
waiting for the hands of the husbandman, and 
millions of human beings struggling with adverse 


the South. 
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shape of a letter by its author. 


| of power. 


| conclave of a gloomy Inquisition. 


fortunes ready to develop its resources, you can- | 


not believe that nations and Governments have 
fulfilled their destiny. Unite, then, withusto grant 
encouragement to American industry; to give our 
toiling freemen free homes in the West. Abandon 
your picayune policy, where white men are con- 
cerned, that it will preventa few thousand dollars 
from entering the ‘Treasury; the aggregate wealth 


| of the nation will be increased by development of 


its soil. You will be prodigs il in bestowing tens 
, Which would not in- 


you are miserly in opening the prairies of the 
West to the prospect of the golden harvests. 

Y ou, who venerate so highly the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, cannothave forgotten that one of the 
most be autiful features in that policy was the 
command to divide the land of Canaan by lot 
among the tribes, according to the families of each, 


| so that the whele nation should be converted into 
| acommunity of small-fisted farmers. Hence, you 


perceive that the homestead bill is a divine insti- 
tution. Then we will unite with you to furnish a 
land of refuge in the tropical region for the op- 
pressed African, that in part, at least, we may 
atone for the great wrong and injustice ages of op- || 
pression have inflicted upon them. The advant- 
ages of your society and religion ougiit soon to 


ern members 


| of the 


— 
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make him worthy a higher state of existence than 
slavery; otherwise you benefit him not by steal- 
ing rhim from his native jungles. Then can we 
obey the injunction, ** to undo the heavy burde ny, 
and to let the oppre ssed go free, and that ye | yreak 
ever y y oke.’ 

For further proof of the cruelties of your slave 
system, and the debasement to which it reduces 
your poor whites, | beg to refer to that gem of 
literature, the Black Diamonds, substantially in- 
dorsed and recommended by several southern 
Representatives in liberal subscriptions for the 
work. I will also allude to an appe ndix, in the 

e says: 

“You will notice that [ advocated the reopening of the 
slave trade in the interests of the poor white men of the 
South, who are now oppressed by the monopoly of slave- 
holders. With these poor white men I have al! my sym 
pathies. Secondly, [ recommend the slave trade in the 
interests of the negro, that the cruelties and inhumanities 
of the present system of slavery in the South are to be as- 
cribed tothe irresponsible, high-handed, and defiant feudal 
rule of a conventional aristocracy of slaveholders. Make 
slavery common and popular; take it from the control of 
feudal proprietors ; make it an institution of the people, and 
not the appanage of an aristocracy. | would secure and 
enforce the humane treatment of the blacks, and reduce 
slavery to a well-guarded, mild, and domestic institution.’ 
. * * * “The slave trade is the last resource 
to avert the decline of the South in the Union. It would 
admit the poor white man to the advantages of our social 
system 5 thatit would give him dearer interests in the coun 
try he loves now only trom simple patriotism ; that it would 
revive and engender public spirit in the South, suppressed 
and limited as it now is by mouopolies of land and labor. 
The cause of the poor white population of the South eries 
to Heaven for justice. We see them treated with the most 
insulting consideration by their country, debarred from its 
social system, deprived of all share in the benefits of the 
Institution ot slavery, condemned to poverty, and even 
forced to bear the airs of superiority in black and beastly 
slaves. Is not this a spectacle to fire the heart?) As sure 
as God is judge of my own heart, it throbs with ceaseless 
sympathy tor these poor, wronged, noble people; and if 
there is a cause I would be proud to champion, it is theirs, 
So help me God, it is theirs.”’ 

Has he written the truth, or is this Virginia 
author, this champion against Helper, this south- 
ern historian, indorsed by southern members of 
Congress? Is he a ‘liar and scoundrel?’’? Has 
any Republican member told you so much truth 
so plainly, and in so few words? It must be 
true, for you have indorsed it. He feels for the 
crue ities of the slave and sympathize s with the 
degradation of the laboring whites. He charac- 
terizes the monopolists in human flesh and land 
as they deserve. A heartless aristocracy and 
selfish, unfeeling monopoly, is the same now as 
in the middle ages. We prefer not to yield to 
your seductions of place nor — craven threats 

We remember the history of the Veni- 
tian Republics. They trusted to the hollow prom- 
ises of an aristocracy until they saw their Magna 
Charta given to the winds of the Adriatic, and 
beneath the ruins of their free institutions the dark 
Go on, Mr. 
Pollard; your sympé athy for the slave and poor 
whites of the South is shared by the patriot and 
philanthropist throughout the Union. Ste »p for- 
ward as their champion; it is a noble cauge. Be 
one of the tribunes of the people. You have the 
proud consciousness of an indorsement by south- 
of Congress. 

Mr. Pollard has made a slight mistake as to the 
remedy proposed. He says: 

‘* With the reopening of the slave trade, imported ne- 
groes might be sold in our southern seaports at a profit, for 
one hundred to one hundred and filty dollars a head. ‘The 
poor man might then hope to own a negro; he would at 
once step up to a respectable station in the social system 

South; he would no longer be a miserable nonde- 
script cumberer of the soil, or trespassing along the borders 
of the possessions of the large proprietors.” 


This political economist does not tell us where 
the poor nondeseript cumberer of the soil, who 
lives by trespassing upon the possessions of the 
large proprietors will obtain the money to pur- 
chase the imported negro. No matter, that is his 
remedy—to own a negro is the panacea of all 
e arthly ills. 

You stigmatize the North because a few of her 
peop le recognize what they term a law of con- 
science, humanity, and re ligion, above the fugitive 
slave law. While thus denouncing others, you 
yoursel vi S$ recognize a higher law, not ‘only 
against the laws of your country and your States, 
but against the humanity and religion of the civ- 
ilized world, in your self-assumed code of honor, 
where the trick of the we apon is made superior to 
the noblest cause and the truest courage. With 
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slavery you retain this as a relic of a dark and bar- 
barous age These, with polygamy, made a 
strange triplet with which to adorn the 
Ameriean civilization and the Christian religion. 
You seek a cause for battle in 
it wo 
it, and then, to vindicate honor, commence steal- 
ing away from the sight of men; disregard the 
laws vo ! are bound to obev: avoid the offic: 
justi e, scek a retreat in the om ry of thi 
or murky twilight, to ¢ 


a transaction where 


id require a microscopic Intell tto discover 


morning 


stablish bravery by vio- 


lating the laws of God and man. ‘This you call! 
chivalry; and you say a man ts acoward who re- 
fuses to violate the duty of a citizen, the oath ofa 


legislator, and the honor of a man. 

How often de the decisions of your tribunal 
end in farce or tragedy You have the ordinary 
feelings of mankind. Does the wife, as she fol- 
iows to the tomb her murdered husband, feel that 
his honor has been vindicated, especially if he be 
the innocent and aggrieved party’ What matter 


to her or him whether his spirit W into 
eternity from the point of the glittering bowile- 
knife or crushed through the hour-glass of time 
by the cruel and inhuman bullet? Will weeping 
children, mourning a father sla aan his bra- 

st ee fall? Th ak : 
very and exult in his fal! ‘folly of your 
code is manifested by the farcic pur of the play, 


when two men, not exa ae knowing and pos- 


sibly not caring, who the aggressor, within 
, deliberately 
when for some cause the eye 
the arm nerveless, the aim purposcles 
ball roc 


shooting distance aim at each other, 


he comes 


} 
rrhtle ss, 


s,and the 


in theearth. Each breathes freer, expresses great 
gratitude for a safe deliverance; they e1 
another, declare that honor is vindicated 


horace one 


vow ctler 


“sy 
nal friendship, and resolve each other brave. On 
some occasions you arm yourselves ie a sur- 
econ, to defeat the object of the expedition, by 


to take it. 
ss disregard 


endeavoring to save life after an attempt 
Bravery does not consist in a reckle 
of your own life, or a wanton attack upon an- 
other’s You claim to be men of a religious na- 
ture, and have read the history of Peter. In these 
days probably he would have mad rreat duel- 
ist, Vhen he 8elz d thie sword and smot the 
servant of the high priest, his Master rebuked 
him. Nodoubt you would call Peter valiant; but 
mark, when honor required him to discharge his 
duty by adhering to Christ, he followed afar off, 
suddenly became chilly, for his heart was cold, 
stopped at the fire to warm, and in answer to the 
serving maid, denied his master thrice. ‘Then 
Pe ter lacked the courage W hich we believe forms 
the foundation and element of true manhood. 

Does your system of slavery require supports 
of such a nature? Will discussion, truth, and 
honest expression of opimion, shatter the huge 
fabric from center to circumftt _ Do you 
stand trembling like a reed shaken by the wind 
ateach attack? Like the man who has committed 
a great wrong, are you fearing even the zephyr 
which oats a leaf, or the rustling of the most dis- 
tant footfall? Lf your system rests on the found- 
ation you claim, step bold! ly out with the weapons 
of truth and defy the assaults of time. It will be 
more firmly este iblished by wind and wave. Such 
isthe resultof all instituuions founded in God and 
truth, can well understand why it is dangerous 
to allow a lighted candle near an open poabie 
magazin ; but if your position iS SO lmpregnt ible 
why « wed you dread so fearful an explosion 
from the circulation of the sparks of free thought 
near your magazine of slave ry. 

You upbraid the North because free labor has 
increased its population, developed the resources 
of the soil, and made it great in manufactures and 
commerce. ‘Take not, therefore, we beseech you, 
with the advancing columns of civilization on the 
prairies of the West, the sinuous form of your 
dark instituuion, for it will fill the atmostphere 
with pesulence and death, like the monster ser- 
pent which once impeded the march and thinned 
the ranks of the Roman army. 

Your policy is producing conflicts with the na- 
tive Indian, so you may raise regiments, annihi- 
late them, and take the little of territory the cu- 
pidity of the white man has left. Already we are 
eesine them over the dark mountain from which 
they can see the setting sun of their destiny, and 
soen they will hear the roar of the last wave that 
will settle over them forever 


Despotism of Sla very Mr 


brow of 


‘rs of 


swhizzing through the atr, or buries itself 


| ments on gr 


SSLON 


You profess devotion tothe Constitution of your 
country, Which guaranties the right of thought 
and speech, and that it never shall. be abridged. 
Whatisthatright worth tothe freemen ofthe North 
in fifteen Statesof the Union? Some of you vainly 
imagine that because the © ipitol stands on slave 
soil, and is surrounded by the hosts of an aristoc- 
racy which Mr. Pollard so graphically portrays, 
freemen must be abridged of that right even here. 
‘That never can be done. You cannever smother 
free thought and free ech in this Capitol— 


never. You say we have a right to speak; pre- 
cisely,and without risk of insolence and violence, 
it we say nothing displeasing to your sy stem. So 


was ‘Tell free, if he would bow to the cap of the 
tyrant; so was Bruce, of Bannockburn, if he would 
lay harmless in his lair; so was Hampden, if he 
would pay the ship money; so were Adams and 
Henry, if they would yield thes pence on tea, and 
so you say are we You may strike down the 
eloque nt and intre pid orator, as you have here- 
tofore done; that will only stre nethen the ris ght, 
and manifest the impotence ei yourendeavor. By 

violence you may palsy the brain and silence the 
tongue foratime. It will be only taking a leaf 
et the forest, picking a sand from the shore, or 
gathering a ripple on the broad ocean. The ad- 
vocates of truth, the hosts of treedom, will move 
on undismayed. ‘The question is already beyond 

he dark whirlpool of African slavery. It has 

esolved itself into a problem, not whether the 
Seinen shall be longer enslaved, but shall the 
white man remain free? Shall land mvyassociates 
exercise on this floor the same rights which you 
claim and enjoy? You boldly, and without in- 
terruption, proclaim your opinions, however re- 
voltine to the sentiment of the civilized world. 
You can vilify the memory and acts of the found- 
ers of the Republic; you can stigmatize the laws 
against the slave trade as a foul blot, and demand 
their repe al; you may ask, in a defiant manner, 
wha sokee y of arms illustrates our escutcheon. But 
when we reply to your taunts, and proclaim our 
senuuments, we are met with your ratkinovibaddinn, 
your senseless bravado. ‘* Upon what meat do 
these our Cesars feed, that they have grown so 
great: 

It will be of service for you to learn that your 
plantation manners are better suited to a more 
southern latitude, where the higher type of civil- 
ization prevails in amore perfect state, and the 
standard of courtesies among gentlemen require 
a keener appreciation of high-toned honor. Learn 
now, for it may save you some chagrin, that north- 
ern men and principle sare not to be entered upon 
your inventory of personal property. Your mad 


ambition now seeks to grasp the empire of the | 


mindand soul. On this floor, at least, by the Con- 


sutution of my country and the natural rights of 


man, | clainn to be your peer. Your corrupt Ad- 
ministration, as appears from the evidence lately 
taken before the Senate investigating committee, 
in 1858 sent money into my congre ssional dis- 
trict tocompass my defeat. Idespise od your money 
then as | defy your threats and vengeance now. 
Democratic though that district be, it is its boast 
that it has never been disgraced by a Represent- 
ative who ever voted to extend that institution 
which drives from the sod its verdure. 
understand the integrity of the heart of that De- 
mocracy, if you suppose its suffrages could be 
bought with gold, or their Re presentative intimi- 
dated by threats 
By your profligacy and extortionate demands, 
you are arousing the democratic masses through- 
out the whole North. They have determined that 
hereafter, In your exactions, when you demand 
the pound of flesh, you shall take no blood. Like 
Cadmus, you have sown the dragon’s teeth. If 
the rushing tide has heretofore overwhelmed you, 
how can you withstand the foam-crested billows 
your own folly has lashed into fury? ‘‘ ly 


thee, how, then, shalt thou contend with horses?”’ 
You have foreed us into such a position that re- 
treat would be dishonor. 
path of the vineyard.”’ 
are on either hand; the Red sea lies before us; and, 


like the hosts of Pharoah, you press our rear, and | 


the spirit of truth and duty bid us go forward. 


While despising pecumary considerations in || 


others, you ask us to shape with yeu our sent 
vat social, pelitical, and moral ques- 


AL GLOBE. 
Van Wyck. 


You little | 


thou || 
hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied | 


Weare already in ** the | 
The walls of mountain | 
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tions, by the standard of dollars and cent 


4 
matter whether slavery be right or wrohr «i. 
ever it is profits able there it must go, Thy. x x 
** ultima thule. You apologize Tor your { . 
laying the foundations of the Re ‘public br or ; 
deep on the principles of universal fir de i : 
cause they did-not conceive of the ereat value .¢ 
cotton and the influence it would haye oy 0, 
commerce of the world. Like the little, pions . 
versmith, who made images for the worsi . 


Diana, when the commercial relations of })j 
was disturbe d by the Apostles, railed at Sa 
aid his decaying fortunes and appear re lio, 
Ww ithal, he shouted, ** Great is Dianaof thy Boh. 
sians!’? In the same spirit you are manufac. 
ing images of the great God for sale like |, 
of burden; and when truth is interfi ring wit 
markets of your chattelized hum: unity, you 
rail, and with the same zeal shout * Great 
Diana of the Ephesians !”’ 
Why do you ask for more? Vice Presid ( 

Breckinridge, in Kentue ky, wasexultantatt} 
vance slavery had made in the last ten years; t 
you not only had the Senate and ihe Exec, 
but the Supre me Court had finally surrendey aah 
to your demands. Although you have achioyod 
so much over us, we propose no harsh resis. 
Thorgh you should do more—have enact: dy 
slave code, elect your most violent, fire-eatiyo 
slave-trade advocate as President, spread the dark 
folds of your institution over the free plains of t 
West, yet, like the true mother before Solon 
though’ de ‘prived of our rights, we ask that , 
object of our love be not sacrificed. 

Ve may be overborne in this struggle, Tho 
table of the law our fathers gave us youn ay break 
in pieces. We can at least stand as did the so|- 
diers of Cromwell at Blackheath—erand in 4) 
conte mplation of a victorious past, for th rey had 
dethroned England’s king and hewed the ¢ yal 
throne to a block, yet mournful in the heart! 
and glitte ‘ring pageantry of returning oppression 
We conte mpl ute no such gloomy future, 

Standing upon the principles your fathers taug 
us, we will go forward, though there should’ be 


1 } 
my 


AS 


a 


|| wild beasts at Ephe sus; we “de sire no weay 


but the shepherd’s sling and the simple stone of 
truth, and it will, in the end, brain the Goliah of 
your system, though armed with a spear and st 

like a weaver’s beam. The bow of justice, sao 
drawn at a venture, will pierce many joints in th 
harness. The light of the great sun of truth you 
can never cclipse. You may now and then in 
prison walls hide the countenances of those who 
bask in its light, but you cannot stop his revolu- 
tion in the Heave ns or darken his countenaner 

In the end reason must prevail; it is the stone 
which will break the image. You have been re- 
monstrated and warned by the prophets of the 
early time. Jefferson, speaking of the slay s 
said, ** nothing 1s more ce rtainly written in the 
book of fate than that these people are to be 
free.”’ 

[tis said that, from the operation of elimat 
or Anglo Saxon ‘plood, the Ethiopian is alrea‘y 
c hanging the color of his skin, and, in time, w! 
remove the spots from the leopard at his throat. 
When the sable hue pales into the brown, the 
olive, the white; when you advertise your ciiat 
tels, which you have done, as being likely to ps 


| themselves for white men, then you must expect 
| the path of freedom will be trod by your 
| with a firm and steady step. 


siaves 


** No longer muffled to whisper curses to the night; 
Where wrath lies chained, and judgments sleep 
No literary publications or political argumens 
then will be of any avail to provoke or restrain the 
‘irrepressible conflict.”’ Jefferson said: 
“The Almighty has no attribute which can take sides 
with us in such a contest.’ 
° ° . — 
Then will they triumphantly sing those words 
sacred to poetry and freedom: 
‘Oh liberty, can man resign thee, P 
Once having felt thy generous flame ° 
Can dungeon bolts and bars confine thee, 
Or whip thy noble spirits tume : 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 
But man is man, and who is more: “fe 
Then shal! they longer lash and goad us: 
Jefferson said it was for you to determine 
whether these pe ‘ople should be free by the a 
erous energies of your own minds, or the bioo y 


| process of a St. Domingo 
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Ww att mpting to retain our own, we are 
wd from achieving their liberty. This is 
sission of the Re publican organization. 

»y own Jefferson, the fatherand founder 
“Democratic party, could say: ‘* Yet the 

f emancipation is advancing in the march 

. it will come!”’—that the way was pre- 

_ ‘under the auspices of Heaven, for a 
ineipation, and that this is disposed, in 

ler of events, to be with the consent of the 
s, rather than by their extirpation,” then 
tl, as an American, a citizen,a man, ex- 

< the wish, indulge the hope, and breathe the 
er, that the time will come when it can be 


he star-spangled banner, long may it wave 
O’er the Jand of the free, with never a slave. 


SLAVERY QUESTION, 


TH OF HON. T. M. EDWARDS, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


SPEC 


Ix roe House or Representatives, 
June 19, 1860, = 
sentiments and Opinions of his district and State in 


to the pending political questions of the day. 


vi EDW ARDS said: 
M i ‘warRMAN: By your permission, and with 
dulgence of the committee, I will now avail 
f of the prea ge very generally accorded to 
ers of this body, of occupy ing an allotted 
n participating in the unrestricted discus- 
which, it would seem, is regarded as proper 
»Committce of the Whole on the state 
U nion. In so doin £, if I were to consult 
nelination, and 1 might perhaps say my 
, | should address myself to some topics 
wi ‘ee at least, have the interest that per- 
o freshness and novelty. But when the 
tention Is engrosse dby any great subje ct, 
cially by one of suc h transcendent im- 
as the one now agitating, not only this 
House, but every department of the Government, 
lie whole people, he who should attempt 
irect this attention to any matter of less mo- 
t must either have an overweening estimate 
s power, or be willing to be content with a 
ry limited audience. 
lt has happened, itis true, that the raging of 
conflicting elements here has more than once 
assuaged and put to rest by the soothing and 
suasive eloquence of the truly distinguished 
Ueman from Ohio; yet all are conscious that 
mtervals of calm which he produces are only 
porary and exceptional; are but the lulls in 
siorm, indicating renewal with increasing vio- 


The question of slavery, as was here recently 
lin relation to a question of a far different 
acter, **is enrolled in the Capitol.’? Ay, 
nditmay be s said, without drawing too large ly 


nthe ime wink ition, to be wrought! into every part | 


fits structure; to be inscribed on its portals; to 
blazoned in its decorations, and to be echoed 
mall its walls. Its origin, its growth, its 
rights, its demands, its powe ry its aims, and its 
uny—in a word, its past, its prese nt, and its 
explored future, are themes here of constant, 

_— lest, excite d,and somet: mes angry discussion. 
(is also enrolled in the country. It has pos- 
ses: ved itself of the national mind. There its inci- 
S are receiving the earnest and anxious atten- 
vofall. They are the themes of engrossing 
Sst in the discussions of all legislative bodies, 

| politie al gatherings, by the press in all its 
‘atious utterances, and by the people in all their 
ly social and business intercourse. Once re- 
garded as of small moment, they have been rising 
‘importance with our general growth and prog- 
: sunt they have superseded almost all othe rc 

ic topics and have divided the opinion of the 

try by a line broad and deep, and seemingly 
leva On the one side are arrayed the 


we 


“erest; and associated with them are a portion 
‘he people of eve ry other State, not participat- 
— them in interest nor sympathizing in sen- 
tent, but sharing with them in political power 
“its consequent advantages, secured by joint 


“ople of fifteen States, compac tandentire; banded | 
cether by a common sentiment and a common 
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On the other side is arrayed the 
rreat nia ss of the people of the free States, rally- 
ing under thebanner and the war-ery of fr edom, 
constrained by the necessity of st If-pre servation 
to associate in organized resistance to the inecreas- 
ing power and new demands of an antagonist 
interest which has seemed, until recently, steadily 
advancing towards overshadowing and absolute 
control. 

These two divisions were from the two great 
political parues of the Union—the one the Dem- 
ocratic, as it chooses to be designated; the other 
the Republican, as it inscribes 1 “api on its ban- 
ners, but without the prefix with which it op- 
ponents vulgarly and vainly atte tie to soil its 
designation. The former has its seat of power in 
the South, and the control and direction of its pol- 
icy and movements have been long concentrated 
there. Its northern wing, once proud and power- 
ful in its organizations in the free States, has 
been reduced to the shrunken proportions of mere 
fragmentary bands, who, unsustained home, 
have waived their claims to « quality of posiuon, 
and are content to rece ive,as subordinates, favors 
dispensed as a consideration for their efforts to 
recover their lost strength, and to bring it again 
into the support of the general cause. ‘he latter 
has its seat of power in the eee acl has there 
its exclusive strengh, exce ptas it may countupon 
the Inciplent emancipation movements in some, 
and upon the slumbering sympathy of minor- 
ities in all its op pones nt States. These two great 
forces are struggling for supremacy—eac h de- 
manding possession of the Government; each 


p irotec tion wn wdvane ement of + pe aie in- 
terests on whose behalf it assumes toact. They 
have once submitted these claims to the 
aconfiict. They are on the eve of another and 
evidently amore dé sperate strugele. The forees 
of one party are already marshaled to entire ac- 
ceptance, and the attempt is now being repeated, 
after a most signal failure, to designate the leaders 
of the other. With what success it will be at- 
tended, whether dissension is to healed and 
harmony restored, or whether it is to result only 
in separation and disunion, is yet to be ascer- 


issue of 


tained. 


| which! have the honor to re} 


The congressional district which I re prese nt, 
and the State of which it js a part, are enrolled, i 
hardly need say, under the Republican banner. 
Their late pronunciamiento was in a tone too 
decided and emphatic to leave room for doubt. It 
furnishes the assurance thatin any conflict which 
is to come, they will be among the first in the 
attack, and the last in the retreat. In their name 
and behalf lL now propose to discuss the issues of 
the contest, and in this to declare their sentiments 
and opinions rather than my own, except that my 
own will be inclusive. ‘These sentiments and 
opinions, I trust, will not be regarded as unim- 
portant on account of the source from which they 
proceed, or the right questioned to express them 
here through their authorized organs. Assuming, 


then, to speak as the agent, itis but proper that | 


I should disclose my principal. ‘The district 
resent contains about 
one hundred and twenty thousand people, and at 
its last congressional election polled more than 
twenty-two thousand votes. 


It was said in the debate on the admission of 


Kansas, by the chairman of the Committee on 
Territeries, that one hundred and fifty-two of the 


congressional districts now contain each less than 


| of which it forms a part, it is true, 
| lation and territory, is one of the smaller States 


seventeen thousand voters. This being so, the 
district referred to contains at least one two 
hundred and thirty-seventh part of all the voters 
in the Union, and 1s casita to rank in the ve ry 
first class of representative districts. The Sta 

both in popu- 


of the Union; its area being but nine thousand 


square miles,and its population, by the census of 


1850, but three hundred and seventeen thousand. 
Mr. Chairman, when, on a former day, it was 
said in relation to Kansas that its boundaries in- 


| cluded eighty-five thousand square miles, and that 


it was, therefore, of suitable and conve nient size 
fora State , the statement impressed me not oo. 
with the idea of the magnificent scale upon which 
we are carving into States our national domain, 
wut also with the almost in 
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extent of our early divisions. It seemed matter 
of wonder that an almost unfledged ‘Territory 
should be about wheeling into the line of States 
with a magnitude that exceeds all of New Eng- 
land and two thirds of the Empire State super- 
added; and itwould be matterof humiliation were 
it not always kindly left tous to restore our self- 
complacency by turning from a comparison with 
our More consequential neighbors to those only 
equal or inferior. And so in this case, I was gl: id 
to find a panacea for wounded pride in the reflec- 

tion that our State is larger in extent than two 
of her associates of the New Eng] and family— 
about as large as two others, and only decide dly 
smaller than one. ‘To be equal with Massac hu- 
setts, in potnt of ‘te rritory, with her eleven Rep- 
resentatives on this floor, may well afford us grat- 
ification, even if not quite up with herin the race 
of population and wealth. [| know too, sir, that 
we have no right to claim for our State superior- 
ity in climate or soil. She can boast neither of 
the sunny clime of the South, nor the fertile prai- 
ries of the West; nor that she contains withm her 
limits any of the great commercial marts of the 
Union, or any of those inland seas or navigable 
_— on which floats our vast internal commerce; 

r that there reposes within her bosom any con- 
side rable abundance of those rich minerals which 
are so profusely scattered over more favored 
States, attracting, sustaining, and enriching a 
rapidly increasing population. 

Let it not be understood, however, that we are 
bowing our head in confession of State inferiority. 
In States, as well as individuals, the law of com- 
pensation equalizes condition. With our priva- 
tions, we have our Our climate, though 
severe, is healthful, and consistent with comfort 
and enjoyment. ‘The fresh breezes from our hills 
and the pure streams from our mountains. give 
elasticity, strength, and energy to the human 
frame. Our soil, thoug® rugged and uny ielding 
to the slothful and indolent, generousiy re pays 
the strong hand of resolute cultivation. The 
very inequalities of her surface give birth to in- 
numerable water-falls which grow out of the riv- 
ulets that have their springs in the sides of her 
mountains, and which, swelling into power in 
their progress, are seized and controlled and sub- 
jected ta her service. 

In her mechanical and manufacturing produc- 
tions, she claims to hold no inferior rank; but her 
chief possession and her chief glory are in the 
condition and character of her people. ‘The very 
necessities of her condition are nurseries of the 
virtues which make a people prosperous and 
happy. Industry, frugality, temperance, love of 
order, respect for law, regard for the rights of 
others, and firmness in the maintainance of her 
own, are characteristics of her population. Her 
peop le are descendants from the Puritan stock. 
Che waves of population which flowed landward 
from the Plymouth rock early overspread her 
surface; and, having but little to allure immigra- 
tion, she has been, in all the later growth of the 
country, a contributing, rather than a receiving 
State. Her sons and their descendants are to be 
found in every new community which has been 
gathered and organized since we existed as a na- 
tion, and are now to be found in every incipient 
Commonwealth which is anywhere germinating 
on our broad national domain. They have done 
much towards forming and establishing institu- 
tions at the home of their adoption, and are now 
here re pre senting their re spective constituenc ies 
in all the brane hes of the national Government. 
They now occupy many seats in this House, and 
on the 4th of March next will oce upy seven of the 
chairs in the national Senate; and, while she shall 
be able to recur with pride to the pages of her revo- 
lutionary history, where are recorded the civic and 
martial deeds of her eminent statesmen and gal- 
lant soldiers, and can sadly butexultingly point to 
the graves of her sons on every one of its great 


cifts. 


battle-fields; while she can summon up in review 
| a long line of those who, at home or abroad, after 


significant territorial || 


having distinguished themselves in all the walks 
of life, have gone to their account; and can close 


that sole min procession with the shade of one of 


the most illustrious statesmen which the country 
or the world has ever known, she will confess no 
inferiority in character, rights, or position to any 
other member of the Confederacy 
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point than I should 

have done, if a distinguished Senator at the other 

end of the Capitol had not recently instituted a 

comparison between our State and his own, in- 

tended as disparaging to ours; and how, leaving } 
any particular reply to his assault to the repre- | 
sentation of our State in that branch, I shall con- 
tent my tying only that, while the Sen- 
ator selected such points of comparison as he 
thought unjavorable to New Hampshire, he omit- 
ted some that were favorable; and that many of 
those selected would have led to a very different 
conclusion, if de had not forgott n to state, in 
that conne etion, the relative siz of the two Stat 8: 
or, in other words, if, while he was making his 
claims for , he had not forgotten to re- 
member that his State contains more than twice 


I have dwelt more on thi 


elf with 
| 


ro 
I Hoesser 


the population and nearly five mes the area of 


New Hampshire. 

But my purpose is not to make any issue with 
any other State. advane- 
ing rapidly in all the elements which constitute a 
State; and each ts entitled to the higrhest consid- 
sideration from all its associate States. 


All are prosperous; are 


To return, then, from this digression, I proceed 
In My purpose, as stat d,to declare the sentiments 
and opinions of the people of my district in rela- 
tion to those questions of the day relating to the 
rights, the interests, and the claims of southern 
slavery, which affect them as 
mon country. 


citizens ef a com- 
In this [ shall speak also, I trust, 
the sentiments and opinions of the people of my 
entire State, and, perchance, of the people of the 
free States generally; although, for the latter, | 
have no warrant to speak, and shall not assume 
such responsibility. 

First, then, let me say, in their behalf, that they 
have become educated in relation to the public 
political questions now pending. Information and 
argument in relation to them have been scattered 
broadcast over the land, and the attention of men 
who had never att mip d to inve stimate and com- 
prehend the financial and busines 
parti 


sissucson which 
s were formerly divided, has been attracted 


to these, and their conclusions formed—conclu- | 


sions in which they confide, and upon which, if 
need be, they are ready to act, The y know the 
history of slavery from its earliest beginnings. 
They know when and by whose agency its dark 
threads were interwoven into our social and polit- 
ical fabric; and they confess that its introduction 
is largely chargeable to northern iustrumentality. 
Hitherto, they have made this confession in shame 
and penitence, 
the modern teachings of its advocates—that the 
relation thus established between the races is pro- 
motive of the welfare of both, and, under Provi- 
dence, is to work out for the superior race the 
highest type of civilization—they would have the 
right to boast of it as their praise and their glory. 
‘They know that, in the carly life of the country, 
slavery overspread all the colonies, but that it 
gradually subsided and disappeared from a ma- 
jority of them about the time they became States; 
and that its total extinction was hoped and ex- 
pected by the wisest and best in the States in 
which it was permitted to linger. They know 
that at this pe riod the number ‘held to service”’ 
was few; that as a property interest it had but 
little consideration, and had not come to be re- | 
garded as of very considerable importance as an 
element of politcal power; that ownership had 
not then associated and banded together to pro- 
tect and advance it, as an ‘institution’’ to be 
lauded and cherished. They are familiar with 
the history of its growth and expansion through 
all its stages, from that day to the present; with 
its gradual and steady enlargement of numbers, 
now computed by millions as it then was only 
by thousands, and with its constant increase, in 
aggregate value more than corresponding with 
its increase of numbers, until it has attained an 
amount which, when expressed by an array of 
figures, more clearly than all else demonstrates its 
progressive and already overshadowing import- 
ance among the poperty interests of the country. 
They know the history of the power which has 
crownoutof this interest; thatit wasat first feeble, 
unexacting, submissive, asking only to be suffered 
to beunnouced and uncondemned, yielding every- 
thing to its great rival tnoterest, acknowledging its 
supremacy, and consenting to the eXtension of its | 


Hereafter, if they should accept | 
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rule; that this was its condition in the period 


immediately before and after the formation of our | 


Government, and that it was in this, the hour of 
its Weakness, that State after State of the original 
thirteen adopted and carried out the policy of 
emancipation, and that the realm of freedom was 
enlarged by the accession of that great empire in 
the Northwest, saved and secured to it forever; 
that it was then that this Interest which now 
claims to be one of the high contracting parties in 


the settdement of all national questions, and as | 


such, stands out proudly befere the country in 
propria persona, pr rmitted itself to be unnamed, 
even in the great national compact under which 
we live, and contented itself with a meager and 


covert recognition in two, or,at most, three, of its | 


provisions remaining in all else the subject only 
of State coucernment; that at a late period, re- 


pentant of its concessions, it strengthened itself 


through conditions m its further cessions and 


through favorable circumstances attending the ac- | 
quisition of new territory, and secured to itself 


the alliance of new associates by the admission of 


five new States—Kentucky, Tennessee, Louis- | 
iana, Mississippi, and Alabama—and greatly aug- | 


mented its power; that, thus strengthened, it 


entered into its first open onflict for further ac- | 
cessions and prevailed, and thereby added another 


confederate to its roll, in the admission of Mis- 
souri. It did not, however, in this achieve an 
unconditional conquest; but rather compelled a 
capitulation upon terms. For the possession of 
a part, it released and quit-claimed to its antago- 
nist, in trust, all claim to the remainder forever. 
The admission of Arkansas and Florida, in due 
time, still further swelled its ranks, and it was 
now prepared and emboldened to strike for further 
increase of power, whenever the opportunity 
should occur. The Republic of Texas, with its 
great extent of territory and sparse population, 
opportunely at hand, attracted its attention, and, 
by well-conducted negotiation, was denationalized 
and annexed to the country, and became, as was 
intended, ipso facto annexed to the association of 
States whose formation we have been tracing. 
This last achievement carried this great prop- 
erty interest to the highest point of power it has 


ever attained, and proved to be its last substantial | 


success. Such result, however, was not antici- 
pated. Based on a single species of property, 
which had been steadily enlarging until it had 
reached the enormous amount of from three to 
four thousand million dollars, and being the great 
leading property interest in fifteen States, and so 
connected with every other species of property 
in these States as to make them subsidiary to it; 


combining in its support all the talent and influ- | 


ence of all then leading minds, by closing up 
every avenue to rank and distinction, and even 
wealth, except through devotion to its interests; 
having armed itself with all the powers of the 
governments of those States, and through the aid 
of one of the great political parties in the remain- 
ing States, with all the powers of the Federal 
Government, possessing itself of all its high 
places, occupying the Speaker’s chair, presiding 
over the deliberations of the Senate, clothing it- 
self in the royal robes of executive power, and 
more recently donning the judicial ermine, it 
threatened to sweep on with a resistless march, 
until it should attain to absolute and unlimited 
control. Such, however, thanks to an overruling 
Providence, has not been the result. Its very 
strength, by generating an overweening confi- 
denee, has precipitated it upon its fate—the cer- 
tain, ulumate fate of all movements founded in 
injustice. It had succeeded thus far by masking 
its advances. It was only necessary that the ex- 
tent of its aims should be revealed to array the 
just and conservative sentiment of the country 
against its further usurpations. This was not to 
be long delayed. By its factious resistance to the 


admission of a free State, because free, and the | 
unnecessary and odious conditions of its consent, | 


it did much to disclose its final purpose; but it 
was reserved to the audacious insult and wrong 


which it perpetrated, upon false pretenses, upon | 
the people of sixteen States of the Union, by vio- | 


lating a time-honored compact, and ~ wresting 
from those States the assurance an security 
which they had so long enjoyed ofa great patri- 


mony in reserve for their posterity, unblighted | 


| which relate to the great interest we have 
|| considering, no question arises here. To these, 
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and unpolluted, to arouse a just ind 
which will never be appeased, and a de 
resistance which will never cease unti| the 
progress and expansion of this power 
stayed. 

Without pursuing details, it is enoueh aie 
that the issue of this first field of mort; Sats eye? 
foreshadowed the inevitable result in fut 
conflicts. This great power, which had so sije, 
so steadily, and so surely accumulated, a: aes 
tained such fearful proportions, has at lejos... 
minated, and is on the wane. It has o| ss 
reached the beginning of its end. Heneofou: 
is to be subordinate. Its advocates and ¢| 
pions on this floor, once so broad and powerfy 
their resistless majorities, are now so redue, 
numbers, so enfeebled and prostrate, as ajyy,, 
excite compassion, Defectionand revolt elsey 
are showing themselves in the ranks of j; 
porters. Its northern wing has already ty 
duced to the ultimatum of successful mutiny. 
annihilation at home. Its fate is legible j 
sigus of the times: to go down before the ady 
ing power of liberty is its * manifest destiny ” 

With this knowledge and these convictioy 
question presents itself to those for whom |} 
assumed to speak, what, under the cireumstay 
is their duty and the duty of the people of | 
free States in relation to this great wanine int 
and power? For them, and as e&pressing 
views, l answer, it is to award to the people of 
the slaveholding States the full enjoyment of ali 
rights guarantied to them by the Constitu: 
and of all to which they are entitled, independ 


Sia 


} 


r 


| of that instrument under their prior existing § 


organizations. About any other rights than thos 


en 
} 


then, I refer; and 
1. Tothe right of slave representation. This is 


expressly and clearly secured to them. And how- 


ever generally the opinion may be entertained that 


| it has been enlarged through the acquisition of new 


territory, beyond expectation when the Union 
was formed, all agree that it has been allowed to 
such extent that it must now be conceded to the 
people of every State in which slavery shall ex 

whether now in the Union, or hereafter admitted. 
Itis not probable that the proportionate represi 

ation of this character will increase; for if its basis 
shall be enlarged, it will not be likely to be to so 
great an extent as will be the basis of represent- 
ation of the free element; so that the whole rep- 
resentation being limited, its relative numbers 
will be likely to be less rather than more. But, 


| however this may be, the right remains the same, 


and the people | represent respect all contracts, 
whether relating to great things or small; and 
whenever they are a party,are as ready to perform 


| stipulations resting on themselves, as to exact the 


performance of those resting upon others. 

2. They concede to this interest the constitutional 
right to reclaim fugitives from service, and to 
force them back to the State from whence they 
escape. They admit this to be a clear provision 


|| of the Constitution, and one to be enforced by Fed- 


eral legislation, if necessary. For although, if't 
were now anew question, whether by Federal or 


| State, they might incline to the opinion expr sved 
| by eminent statesmen that it was originally !- 


tended to be by the latter, yet they are constrail d 
to regard the early action of Congress, and the 
decisions of the courts recognizing its validity, &s 
settling the interpretation of this provision wo 


| decisively to be now questioned. They reserve, 
| however, to themselves, the right to judge of the 


provisions of any law enacted to this end, as they 
do of those of any other law; and although _ 
may admit its binding force while it exists, *) 


assert their right of disapproval, and the righ’ 


through their Representatives, to procure, I | 
may be, its modification or repeal; end, above all 
things else, they reserve the right tu require that 
any law to enforce this provision shall be » 
guarded in its details that, in its execution, te 
liberty of their citizens shall not be invaded or putin 
jeopardy. They have yet to learn that the right of 
any person, slave owner or other,to his property, 
animate or inanimate, is any more entitled to pro” 
tection than is the right of a citizen of any ' 
State to exemption from being seized as a feio! 
borne away from his hometo a distant land to % 
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ved without trial, or, if with trial, among 
rs, and far removed from all the evidence 
s right to liberty. 
if there shall be any difficulty in combining in 
ww these two conditions—certainty in the re- 
covery of slave property and entire safety of the 
» eiuizen, they hold the former must give way; 
f» ag it is an approved maxim of Jaw that it is 
whetter that ninety-nine guilty persons shall es- 
cane than that One innocent person shall suffer,”’ 
» itis no less a maxim of justice and humanity 
hat it would be far better that ninety-nine bond- 
should escape to liberty than that one free 


voy should be made a slave. To those who | 


would pursue, recapture, and reénslave the poor 
\ } ‘ t 
sitive, Who has yielded to some dream of the 


sweets of liberty, they would say, take your | 


und of flesh if you ‘will; we have no right to 
stay you. 

iif, in so taking it, you touch one jot or tittle 
fa freeman’s right, you must answer it to a 
‘reem in’s law. 
the right to decide how far they will personally 
‘id in the execution of any law to enforce that 
provision. 


‘“‘It is so nominated in the bond,’ | 


‘They reserve, too, to themselves | 


Upon this point I am assured that I speak their | 


itiments when I say that, while they will not 
struct the execution of such law, they will not 


participate in it any further than they shall be | 


compelled by law. — 
io those who claim its benefits, and to the author- 
ities to Whom the law itself intrusts it. Unfamil- 
iar with the relation of master and slave, opposed 


They will leave its execution | 


toitin sentiment and in principle, having drawn | 
their first breath in an atmosphere redolent of 


liberty and equal rights, and been nurtured and 
educated under institutions which respect the rights 
of all; having been taught to oan those great 
principles which were announced to the world 
preparatory to our advent as a nation as some- 
thing more and better than unmeaning generali- 


tics, it is abhorent to every sentiment of their | 
hearts, and to every dictate of their consciences, | 


to aid in capturing 

alife of endless servitude a fellow being, guilty 
of no crime except that ‘*of askin not colored 
like their own,’’ who has yielded to his aspirations 
for freedom, and has sought this boon among 
those who, enjoying it, should be supposed to 
know its value, and to sympathize with those to 
whom it is denied. They concede, too, the obli- 
gation that rests upon them, in common with all 
the people of their State, to abstain from all inter- 
ference with the local customs, usages, and policy 
of the people of any other State. ‘They hold that, 
being under no responsibility for the action of 
any local government other than their own, no 


¢, binding, and forcing back into || the exercise of such powers alone that slavery 


duty rests upon them to attempt to direct or ad- | 
vise In relation to its administration, or to pass | 


judgment upon its ordinances or its measures, 


except so far as shall be necessary to preserve a | 


sound and healthy public sentiment among them- 
selves. They claim no right to impose upon 


another people missionaries to instruct them in | 


their duties, or reformers to improve their morals, 
or emissaries to generate disturbance in their so- 
cial arrangements, or armed forces to excite in- 
surrection or rebellion. And they believe that 


if there were no attempts in any of the States to | 
extend their ee local interests, sanctioned | 


only by their local laws, beyond their State lim- 
its, and to place them in contact with the people 
of other States, to whom they are obnoxious, and 
to invoke national protection and support to sup- 


ply the absence of State authority, all agitation of | 
the slavery question would cease, and the ancient | 


harmony between the sections be restored. 
Having thus stated, in behalf of my district and 


State, what they concede to this great slave prop- | 


erty interest, it is but proper that I should state 
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be only in transit through such State, or tempo- 
rarily sojourning therein, forms no exception to 
the rule. They are aware that the richt of transit 
would easily be enlarged into temporary resi- 


, dence, and that that, in turn, would be likely to 


be so extended as to approach very near to per- 
manentinhabitancy; and they feel, therefore, that 
there is no security against the contamination of 
this, to them, obnoxious ownership, but in meet- 
ing and repelling it at the threshold. Claiming 
no right for a State in which slavery does not 
exist to control or modify or in any way to inter- 
fere with that relation in a State where it does, 
they admit no right in the latter State to force 
that relation upon the former in any form or to 
any extent. 
subjects of exclusive State jurisdiction, they hold 
each State within its sphere to be sovereign and 
supreme. 

2. They concur with all Republicans elsewhere 


| in the denial to the owner of slave property of 


the right to hold it, and be protected in its enjoy- 
ment, in the Territories of the Union. On this, 
the great issue between the sections, their opinion 
is fixed and unchangeable. They make no issue 
as to his right to take such property into a ‘Ter- 
ritory, or a State, or wherever else on the broad 


earth he has the power to take it, if there shall be 


no law there to forbid it; but they believe that if 
he takes it into a Territory or a State, he takes 
it, as he would into a foreign country, at the 
hazard of finding there no legal protection to his 
ownership, and of having it denied and prohibited. 
They deny the natural right of any man to hold 
property in another; and also deny that the Con- 


| stitution of the United States reco@nizes any such 


right as established or maintained under national 
jurisdiction. They believe that whatever of rec- 
ogniuion relating to such right there is in that in- 
strument, is a recogntion not of the right itself, 
but only of the right of the States, each to reculate 
their own domestic affairs in their own way, in 
the exercise of powers reserved; and that it is to 


must look for support against the crushing con- 
demnation of the civilized and Christian world. 
They believe further that this nation holds its 


| great unoccupied domain in trust for higher uses 


| than to be converted into a great field for slave 
| laborers and slave breeding. 


They believe that 
Providence had a higher purpose in permitting 
the Anglo-Saxon race to dispossess and exterm- 
inate the aboriginal occupants, than merely to 
make room for the spread of an unhallowed in- 


| stitution, pernicious alike to the owner and the 


owned. ‘That, on the contrary, he designs it to 
be a great inheritance for the support of freemen, 
by free labor, under free institutions; and that, as 
it shall be overspread by an industrious and in- 


telligent population, cultivating all the useful arts, | 
and in a later period the ornamental, it is des- 


tined, in years to come, to be the scene on which 
is to be exhibited the most perfect condition of 
human society that the world has yet known; 
and they would feel that they were participating 
in a violation of this trust, if they did not protest 
against and resist its abuse. 

3. They deny the right of this interest, as they 


| do the right of any interest, or any party, or any 


| disgust and horror. 


people, to revive and reopen the foreign slave 
trade, so happily, by general consent, long since 
discontinued. ‘The bare suggestion of a renewal 
of this truly infernal traffic excites emotions of 
Its atrocities are yet fresh 
in the recollection of many, and their history is 
known to all, That such purpose is entertained, 
to some extent, has been openly avowed by the 
less cautious and the hesitating; and the qualified 


| replies of eminent gentlemen on this floor during 


what they deny. In a word, then, I may say that || 


they deny to it any rights outside of the limits of 
the States in which it exists, except the right of 
reclamation heretofore conceded. They deny its 
right, under any pretext, to maintain the relation 
of master and slave in a free State, pro memento 
femporis, except when capturing and returning 
him to servitude. They hold that the voluntary 
taking of a slave into such State is, virtually, 
*mancipation, and that he may avail himself of 


it to that effect, under the protection of its laws, | 


ifhe will; and that the fact that the owner may 


the discussions of the session, when inquired of 
as to their opinions upon the subject, show that 
it has been more extensively entertained, and 
more favorably regarded, than has been openly 


_ admitted. They believe that if the time shall ever 


come when its crimes and inhumanities shall be 


again legalized by this nation, the act will and 


should call down from the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe a measure of retribution like that which 
was poured out, on account of their manifold ini- 
quities, upon the ancient cities of the Old World. 


The incipient successful movements in this direc- 


| tion, without law, and in defiance of law, already 


In relation to this, as to all other | 
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excite alarm, and, unless promptly repressed by 
the strone arm of the Government, will be re- 
garded as impliedly heensed, or at least tolerated; 
and will increase, until we shall have all the evils 
of the traffic under the prohibitions of the law, 
that we could have under its sanction. 

4. They are opposed to the further acquisition 
of slave territory, and will resist, as far as they 
have the power, the acquisition of any such ter- 
ritory where slavery is likely to be permanently 
continued, unless it shall be foreed upon the na- 
tion by some great controlling necessity. 

5. They deny wholly and unqualifiedly what 
is claimed as the right of peaceful secession, the 
right of any State or number of States to with- 
draw from the Confederacy at pleasure. They 
find no reservation of any such right made by, or 
in behalf of, any State at the time the Union was 
formed; and they believe it would be as compe- 
tent for a part of the people of a State, or for a 
part of the people of any other nation, to repu- 
diate the authority of their Government, as for a 
part of the people of this nation, whether of one 
State or six, to repudiate the authority of the Gen- 
eral Government. They do not admit, as is some- 
times contended, that the rightof withdrawal from 
the Union is deducible from the fact that the States 
are ind>pendent sovercigntics, and that their as- 
sociation with each other is voluntary, and that 
the common Government they have created is only 
a common agency for conducting the business of 
the association, revokable atany time at the pleas- 
ure of any of the parties, so far as such party is 
concerned; but they hold that the sovereignty of 
each State was the sovereignty of the people of 
the State; and that, as the people, in the exercise 
of that sovereignty, could make, modify, or un- 
make their State government at pleasure, so they 
could associate, if they so willed, with the peo- 


ple of other States, and frame and adopt a Gen- 


eral Government, which wouid be as sovereign 
within the sphere they should assign to it, and as 
enduring as the State governments over which it 
was established; and that in the absence of any 
limitations, they are to be intended to have so done. 

6. Sull more emphatically do they deny any 
right of violentand defiant movements having for 
their object separation and disunion. Or in other 
words, any right of treason and revolt. The 


| right to withdraw against the general will a part 


of the supports upon which our political fabric 
rests, is simply the right utterly to destroy it, and 
to involve all who repose under its shelter, in all 
the evils of disorganization and anarchy. <A dec- 
laration of opinions upon this and the preceding 
topic would have seemed to be uncalled for, and, 
therefore, unwarranted, but for the open, oft- 
repeated assertion on this floor, not by one, but 
by many, of the right to resort to the proceedings 
to which the one or the other relates as a remedy 
for anticipated ills. 

In presenting thus briefly and imperfectly the 
views of my constituents, my district, and State, 
I desire to cs understood as referring to a major- 
ity of the people of both—to the Republican party 
in both. On these subjects I feel commissioned 
to speak only for them. I should be warranted, 
however, I think, in going further than this, and 
in saying that, in my belief, a large portion of the 
Democratic party in both the district and State 
concur in these views substantially. From 1846 
to 1850 that party, by their leaders 1n all their con- 
ventions and on all other occasions, expressed 
their hostility to slavery, to its encroachments, 
and its further extension, in language more de- 
cided than any I have used. And I have yet to 
learn that the masses of the party have retracted 
or changed, notwithstanding the leaders have been 
compelled to soften and modify the tone they then 
held to meet the ever-shifting phases of southern 
dictation. 

ut, however it may be with the divided, dis- 
couraged, and diminishing northern Democracy 
wherever situated, and with the Republicans in 
other States, the Republicans of New Hampshire 
will stand by the docirines I have asserted for 
them, not only in sunshine, but in storm; not only 
in the hour of safety, but in the hour of perth; 
not only in victory, but, if need be, in defeat. 
They are prepared to sustain them without falter- 
ing, and to carry them out in their practical oper- 
ation; and they will give to the candidates of the 
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iu urty, the representauives of its pring iples, s« lected 
much unanimity, and now before the 
people for the highest offices in the Government, 
their cordial and efficient support. 

Much as they are devoted to the preservation 
of the Union, and much as they desire the restora- 
tion of harmony and concord between all sec- 
trons of th country, they will be deterred by no 
menaces from an independent exercise of their 
elective franchise, according to the dictates of 
their judgment and theic sense of duty. For 
when the election of the first officer of the Gov- 
ernment by a majority of the people, in accord- 
ance with all the requirements of the Constitution, 

hall be made the occasion, by any 8 ction of the 
country, of secession or rebellion—callit by what- 
ever name you may—or shall even shake the Gov- 
ernment from “ turret to foundation,’’ the time 
will have arrived when its strength and power 
inay well be tested; and when, if it should nrove 
inadequate to the exigency, it would be but too 
apparent that it was no longer worth preserving. 

Buttono such extremity are we come; the fiery 
recklessness of disappoimted ambition will be re- 
strained by the sober second thought of the peo- 
ple; and ifia Republican Administration shall be 
mmaugurated, on the 4th of March next, as the 
resultof the coming election, we may well believe 
that those who shall have most earnestly depre- 
cated and resisted such consummation will await 
its action; and if,in thatevent, as we trust it will, 
it shall approve itself honest, wise, faithful, and 
just—just to every section of country, and to 
every interest—it will quiet alarm, disarm hostil- 
ity, aud deserve and win confidence and support. 


with so 


MODERN AMERICANISM. 


SPEECH OF TION. THOS. J. BARR, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union 

Mr. BARR said: 

Mr. Cuainman: At an earlier period of this 
session | had intended to submita few remarks in 
reply to certain poruons of a speech delivered in 
this Hall last December by an honorable member 
from Tennessee, in which,as l conceived, whether 
intentionally or not, great injustice was done toa 
numerous and influential class of our fellow-citi- 
zens, Whose antecedents and present position in 
reference to questions of sectional strife should 
have shielded them from wanton attack on this 
floor or elsewhere. I did not, however, at that 
period, feel justified in adding to the confusion 
and disorder which characterized the early weeks 
of the session, by following honorable gentleme n, 
even in the cause of justice and truth, in their ir- 


relevant and gratuitous assaults upon the class of 


citizens to whom I have alluded, although in thus 
postponing my own convictions of duty at the 
tume tothe public tranquillity, then endangered by 
the protracted struggle for Speaker of this House, 
I felt that L would incur the suspicion of pusil- 

imimity among a large and highly respectable 
portion of my own constituents. | well knew, 
however, that they would pass unscathed through 
the ordeal of obloquy which honorable gentlemen 
were pleased to institute on this floor, for pur- 
poses which L could not understand, and which 
my high respect for the speakers did not permit 
me to inquire Into, at least beyond the first con- 
clusions of my own judgment. 

Since the delivery of that speech, similar senti- 
ments have been uttered in debate, which were 
noticed by me at the time, and in one case with 
a degree of surprise which any language I could 
employ would tail adequately to express. That 
Virginia, in the person of the honorable Repre- 
sentative from her first district, should join in the 
howl against foreign-born citizens; that he should 
not think it beneath him to sport an ungenerous 
witticism at the memory of the two brave citizens 
of lrish birth whe shed their blood and nobly fell 
in repelling the fanatical assault of John Brown 
upon Harper’s Ferry, seemed to me so inconceiv- 
bly irreconcilable with the instincts, the chivalry, 
the whele history, of the State which gave birth 
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to*the father and founder of American Democ- 
racy; the State which won the applause of the 
whole Union by elevating to its highest office, on 
the very issue involved in these assaults, and on 
the same or on any issue against orthodox De- 
mocracy would do the same to-morrow, the pure 
patriot, the national statesman, Henry A. Wise, 
that | could well comprehend why that honorable 
gentleman’s colleagues hung their heads in silence 
and sorrow at the novel and humiliating position 
which their noble old State was made to occupy 
in the eyes of the nation. 

Mr. LEAKE. I have made no effort to make 
a speech here, but Ido not think the gentleman 
has a right to, and I think if he will reflect a mo- 
ment he will not, hold old Virginia responsible for 
what any one gentleman has said, however high 
his position, Now, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, if he gives a correct version—and I am in- 
clined to think he does—of the speech of my col- 
learue, that the State of Virginia, with almost 
entire unanimity, repudiates thatdoctrine. She has 
no sympathy with it, and no feeling in common 


with it, but, on the contrary, I think the gentle- 


man from New York ought to remember that it 
was Virginia who strangled this hydra in his birth 
in 1855. 

Mr. BARR. If the gentleman will hear me 
through, he will see that I place the responsibility 
for the sentiments uttered by his colleague in the 
»roper quarter, and relieve him and his other col- 
eagues from the odium of any such doctrine 


Mr. PRYOR. Will the gentleman allow me to | 


interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. BARR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRYOR. 
of Mr. Nexson on adopted citizens ? 

Mr. BARR. Yes; and | intend to do the gen- 
tleman full justice before | get through. But, sir, 
Iwill resume my argument 

Fraternization with the enemies of southern 
institutions might easily be accounted for in north- 
ern Democrats, though with me it never could be 
pardoned; but when we sce honorable Repre- 
sentatives from southern States, elected as Demo- 
crats and representing Democratic constituencies, 
unite in these assaults with those who make war 
upon ** Romanism,”’ as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee was pleased to designate the oldest and 
most numerous Christian Church upon earth; or 
upon *ignorant foreigners,’’ as the gentleman 


| from Virginia stigmatized so large, intelligent, and 


useful a class of our fellow-citizens, for the sole 
and openly-avowed reason that the large majority 
of all, and the whole of those of Irish birth, are 
Democrats, it is Lime to pause; itis time for the 
Democratic Representatives from the free States 
to ask themselves the quesuen, who are those 
with whom we are working? What are the real 
principles of that southern party, for whom we 
have sacrificed so much? Ostracised, in many 
instances crushed at home, among a people who 
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when we know that Virginia, in her guberpa, 
contest of 1855, bared her breast to the 

with the sling-shot of her purest and no! 
slew the foul monster that dared to pollute 
secrated soil with her hybrid progeny of , ieee 

tion, proscription, and dark-lantern conspirac. 4 
it would be ungenerous in us to charge yon, 
time-honored State the political obliqui 
single Representative. 

We shall not, therefore, be driven from o1 
safe Democratic moorings by the fitful fusts re 
tornado that springs from the miasma and swam . 
of contracted and almost unknown localities. 
may spend its fury in vain, unless, perchanes 7 
should, by the attraction of affinity, be waged 
across the bay, and float over the neighboring pir, 
of rowdyism and plug-law; it can neither agen 
nor taint the healthy Democratic atmospher: a 
Virginia, and can do but little harm outside be 
borders. 

With these general remarks, I beg now to invite 
the attention of the House to a brief paragr oh 
from the speech delivered in this Hall on the ith 
day of December last by an honorable meme; 
from Tennessee. On page 10 of the printed 
speech, in reply to a question from the distip. 
guished member from the Petersburg district of 
Virginia, Mr. Newson says: : 
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*So far as I am concerned, I glory in having been a 
member of the American party. [Applause.]} I have ayowea 
it before my constituents, and Lam not ashamed to ayow 
it before the whole Jand. I believe that party was a my 
party in its aims and in its purposes. But T will not eptor 
into a discussion of them here further than to say that, as { 
understand, One of them was to protect the Protestant ret; 


|, gion of this land against the encroachments of Komanism, 


Did | not speak of the assault 


feel no other interest in the peculiar institutions 


of the South, to which we have ever proved loyal, 
beyond that preseribed and fixed by the common 
bond of Democratic brotherhood; if Land others 
who, like me, represent, and therefore know, of 
our own knowledge, the genuine patriotism, the 
ardent devotion to the principles of American 
liberty, and the general high standard of intelli- 
gence of this class of our Democratic fellow-citi- 
zens and constituents, were to permit ourselves 
to be swayed by feelings of retaliation, nay, I will 
go so far as to add, by the just and natural in- 
stincts of self-defense, we would suffer these chiv- 
alrous southerners who assail our constituents, 
not because they are adopted citizens, but rather 
because they cannot be anything else but Demo- 
crats, to fight their own battles against the com- 
mon enemy, with whom, on this question, they 
chose to make common cause. 

But, sir, we do not measure our justice by the 


rather questionable political orthodoxy of such | 


eentlemen. We draw a line of demarcation. 
These honorable gentlemen are exceptions to the 
general rule. They may, in some particular 


localities, where the leaven of old Federal toryism | 
still preserves these narrow, illiberal principles as | 


family heir-looms, which have escaped the prun- 


ing-knife of Democratic progress, find favor and 


votaries; but when we see around us, in this Hall, 


{this latter word was spoken but noi printed] from anyand 
every quarter; and the other was to protect the American 
Union from a dissolution. These were the two cardinal 
objects of the American party. I claim not only to be an 
American, but to be a Whig, and to have been a Whig al 
my life. I am opposed to the modern Democracy in every 
shape and in every form. [Renewed applause.]” y 

We have here a very clear, if not altogether a 
very consistent, confession of faith. It is not, 
however, a very logical one. It does not hang 
well together. There is an incongruity about it, 
especially as respects the ends it aims at and the 
means by which it proposes to accomplish those 
ends. ‘There issomething so nobly magnanimous 
and heroic in the gentleman’savowal that one of the 
first purposes of Americanism was to protect the 
Protestant religion of this land against the en- 
croachments of Romanism, that I could not, at the 
moment, repress the expression of my regret that 
so able a coadjutor as the **Angel Gabriel” should 
have been lost to so good a cause in the trans- 
port prisons of Demarara. 

Does the honorable gentleman mean by the 
** Protestantism of this land’’ that Protestantism 
is the religion of the United States of America as 
Protestantism is the religion of England, or Cath- 
olicism is the religion of France, or Spain, or Aus- 
tria, or Portugal, or of any other country where 
Church and State are united either by public sen- 


| timent or positive law? The sentiment often finds 


expression in the Sharpe’s rifle pulpits of the 


| North, and, doubtless, was intended to be con- 


/a national Church, with national bayonets aud 
/a national Treasury to “p it up to the mark 


| old Jackson Democrats. And yetall these ‘ 


veyed by the honorable gentleman’s language. If 
so, and in any sense, | would like to know to 
which branch or division of Protestantism the ge- 
tleman alluded? The Episcopalians do not desire 


} 


of Apostolic unction. The Presbyterians—we'l, 
people say they are starving for it, but they cane 
not have it. Neither the hard-shell nor the old- 
school Baptists desire it. The northern and south- 
ern Methodists, by their sectional and distinctive 
wppellations, repudiate it. The Lutherans scout 
it, and the Shakers spurn it because they are a 


‘} 


hris- 


| tian denominations and sects, with some dozen 0° 
| somore, make up American Protestantism. Suresy 


indignant colleagues repudiating theirsentiments; || 


the honorable gentleman ought to have enlight 
ened us as to which one was the fortunate object 
of the vaunted championship proflered by te 
Americanism of the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee. 
Like the ingenious Miguel de Cervantes, 1) his 
life of that renowned champion and avenger ©! 
injured beauty, the Knight de la Mancha, me 
honorable gentleman excites the curiogity of '° 
world, and keeps it on the Up-toe of uncertainly 
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yubt, by withholding the name of his favor- 
‘nd favored dulcinea. Let that pass, however. 
Whoever she may have been, whether the Epis- 
or Methodist, the Presbyterian or Shaker, 
Luth ran or Quaker, or all united together, | 
i the elements would form a rare specimen of 
‘wed discord,) the idea, or the sentiment, or the 
osition, that any religion, or any one form of | 
jous belief, is the religion of ** this land,’’ the | 
-ion of the United States of America, is a po- 
ical absurdity so palpable that every school- 
y, with Hickey’s Constitution in his hands, | 
iid refute and expose it. And | thank God that 
sso. [donot wish to live tosee the day whenany | 
rm of religious belief shall fasten itself upon the | 
reries of our Government, and, like the vampire, 
ick its very heart’s blood. And least of all do | 
j ever desire to see the Catholic religion occupy | 
that unsought-for position. 
high, conservative position it now holds in 
‘is land. I am satisfied with the Constitution 
; itis, and the principles of our liberty as they 
: every man free to worship God according 
the dictates of his conscience.’? When this 
shall be changed, and a State religion established, | 
Sharpe’s rifles will be withdrawn from bleeding | 
Kansas, and pointed at the crushed and trembling 
science of every non-conformist in the land. | 
Our liberties will be at an end. 
But the Americanism which the honorable mem- 
ber vaunted so highly, in its zeal to repel the 
eucroachments of ** Romanism,’’ may have over- | 


land, and the consequent absurdity of a national 
Protestantism, and merely designed to do battle 
on its own hook, for some unavowed, hidden, 
mysterious purpose of its own. 
more likely the case, Lam inclined to believe when 


nents of Romanism; a manner which I feel war- 
wited in saying would meet, and has met, with 
le sincere reprobation of every truly Christian 
Protestant in the land. 
i the night, when the inmates were secure in the | 
fancied protection of the law and unconscious 
of danger, applied the incendiary’s torch to the 


| 


hildren and the frightened ladies under whose 
harge they were placed to seek shelter wherever | 
they could find it from the conflagration and flames 
which enveloped their late happy home. The 
vlackened walls of the Ursuline Convent in Bos- | 
mattestthis featof Americanism. Surely itcould | 
ithave been Protestantism that lighted that mur- 
derous torch, for among those trembling, half- | 
naked fugitives were the daughters of some of the | 
irmest Protestants and purest patriots of whom 
{merica at this day can boast. It has reveled 
in sacrilege and rioted in blood in the neighbor- 
ing city of Philadelphia, burning churches, rob- | 
ving altars, hunting down priests as if they were | 
wild beasts, and crowning its infamy by spitting | 
in the face of a humble, unprotected Sister of | 
Charity, while quietly walking along the streets | 
of that city, perhaps to one of the hospitals to | 


minister to the sick or wipe the death-sweat from || 
the fevered brow of someunknownand unfriended || 
This, surely, could not be the work of || 


brother. 


That this is the || 


Modern Americanism—- Mr. Barr. 
the name or in behalf of any religious denomina- 
tion in the land; and Lam surprised that before this 
time our estimable aud pious Chaplain has not, 
in behalf of his own respectable branch of Prot- 
estantism, repudiated and repelled the unjust im- 
putation. It must have been unjust to Protest- 
antism, because it would argue a sad want of 
confidence in its divine origin, or else confess to 
a supernatural power in guiding and sustaining a 
religion which, in a population of some thirty 
million, counts only some five million worshipers. 
The honorable gentleman need not exercise 


| himself against the encroachments of Romanism, 


as he styles the Catholic Church, because its en- 


| croachments are all directed against the dominion 
| not of this or that sect, but of the powers of 
| darkness—the power that would enslave, in the 


| of all its enemies. 


|| bonds of sin and death, the whole human family; 
Jam satisfied with | 


its mission to this office comes direct from God, 
and in the future, as in the past, it will triumph, 
by the blessing of God, over the combined efforts 
In this country its history is 
its best eulogy, as its prelates and priests and 


| members are the best exemplars of the purity of 
its doctrines, and the self-sacrificing, unobtrusive 


devotion with which it has fulfilled its high office 


| of teaching all nations the faith of a crucified 


God. Its pulpits are not desecrated by political 
appeals to sectional fanatics, because its doctrines 
are adapted to every section as well as to every 
clime; and yet they are uniform in all places and 


| countries, because they are Catholic and univer- 
oked this peculiarity in the Constitution of this || 


sal. And this fact southern Representatives 
sheuld not overlook, when they join in the howl 
against Catholics issuing from the secret con- 


| claves of those who have alr ady canonized the 


miscreants who recently paid the penalty of their 


| crimes on the gibbet at Charleston. 
. ° . . } 
[recur to the peculiar manner in which Ameri- || 
canism has hitherto essayed to repel the encroach- || 


But, Mr. Chairman, letus pass from this topic. 
It should never have been dragged into debate in 


|| this Hall, and Lam sure the honorable gentleman 
| from ‘Tennessee himself regrets that, in the excite- 
| ment of the moment, he forgot that the rights of 
It has, in the dead hour || 


conscience are of too sacred a character—that a 
man’s religious belief, a belief not in reference to 


|| the fleeting, transitory things of earth, which are 
| but shadows after all, but looking up to God, to 
mvent boarding-school, and drove the helpless || 


eternity, to the life to come—is a thing too holy 
in its object, too sublime in its end, to be mixed 
up with the fierce conflicts of political strife, or 


|| dragged down to the mire of partisan warfare. 


When Catholic pulpits are perverted into political 
rostrums; when Catholic priests fulminate anath- 
emas against southern slaveholders, and supply 
the diabolical motives and the bloody instru- 
ments of servile insurrection; when the Catholic 
Church teaches, as a dogma of faith, that ** the 
slaveholder’s God is not my God;’’ in a word, 


_ when **Romanism,’’ if the honorable gentleman 


Protestantism; and yetthe Americanism of which |) 


the honorable member would unconsciously boast | 
has done all this—has gloried in all this. 
Follow its blood-stained tracks everywhere | 
‘throughout the land—to Baltimore, to Louisville, 
to. New Orleans; its work is in each and all of 
those places. Its manner of protecting the Prot- 
*stanusm of the land from the encroachments of | 
Romanism is exemplified, fearfully exemplified, 

i) the wail and desolation of the widows and or- | 
phans it has made; in the blackened walls of the 


‘ers and assassinations it has committed; in the | 
adnight burglaries and felonies it has instigated. 
these, these are the fruits of Americanism, as the | 
\onorable gentleman employed the term. Surely,-| 
‘he Protestantism of the land could not sanction, 

ould not approve, could not bless, such deeds in 

‘‘s sacred cause. It is the merest pretense—it is 

_ putting on the-livery of Heaven to serve the | 
Jevil in?’ to proclaim that such atroeities as have | 
marked the career of the American or Know | 


will so have it, interferes with or is incompatible 
with the rights, the institutions, the feelings, the 


happiness, or the liberties of any portion or any | 
secuon of our common country, North, South, 


fast, or West, then, sir, arraign the Catholic 
Church—call it Romanism, or what you please— 
at the bar of this House, and let it meet the mer- 


ited reprobation ofall honest men. Let the guilty | 


as well as the guiltless throw the first stone. I 
myself, sir, will join in the general execration, 


and yet I shall stull be a Catholic, because when | 
| these things happen, it will not be the Catholic 


Church that will sanction them; it will not be 
‘*Romanism’”’ that will have so falien. There 
will be a new reformation, but Catholicism will 


| still survive. 


| 
| 


Here | will leave the subject. I might say 
much more; I could not say less. Let me hope 
and I am quite sure I speak the sentiments of 
every honorable member on this floor; 1 will not 





| even except the honorable member from Tennes- 
‘hurches and convents it has burned; in the mur- || 


see himself—let us hope we shall hear no more 
of religion or the rights of conscience in this Hall, 
except when it proceeds from the lips of him 
whose duty it is—and that duty is performed 
with edification and Christian fervor—to invoke 
upon our deliberations and upon our common 
country the blessings of Him who is the com- 
mon Father of us all. 

From the same modern school, with the same 


| great object in view, but under a somewhat dif- 


ferent system of political tactics, are we compelled 


Nothing party, should have been perpetrated in || here, session after session, almost day after day, | 
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to listen tothe most unfounded assaults, the most 
unwarrantable calumnies, upon alarge class of our 
fellow-citizens whose capital, whether of labor, 
of intellect, or dollars, is embarked in the present 
prosperity and the future growth of our beloved 
country. It would be a curious, though to mea 
distasteful task, to trace to its origin in this coun- 
try the warfare that of late years has raged so 
fiercely against that portion of our fellow-citizens 
who, leaving the homes of their sires—homes, 
perhaps, doubly endeared to them by the recol- 
lection of their many bloody but unavailing strug- 
eles to break the oppressor's rod—have cast their 
lot among us by the act of their own free will, 
We are all familiar with its more recent history. 
When it appeared under the guise of the alien 
and sedition laws, we know that it convulsed the 
country to its very center, and had well nigh flung 
us back again into worse than colonial vassalage; 
for a foreign tyranny is much more endurable 
than a despotism at your doors with the lash 
over your shoulders. 

In no portion of the Union was the spirit of 
resistance more active, and the determination to 
crush the daring innovation more earnest, than in 
the old Commonwealth of Virginia; and this 
noble State did crush it, and crush it effectually. 
The people of the United States called to the chief 
executive chair of the nation Virginia’s patriot 
statesman, Thomas Jefferson, and with his ad- 
ministration of the Government disappeared the 
whole brood of Federal usurpations, and the prin- 
ciples of a national Democracy, of a national 
conservative Democratic party, were planted dcep 
and broad in the national heart. Since that period 
the same spirit has reappeared under various 
guises, but always under the auspices of the same 
old Federal party. Asthe Native American party, 
it lived out its day of intolerance and proscrip- 
tion; as the American or Know Nothing party, it 
assumed, perhaps, more formidable proportions— 
endangered more seriously public tranquillity and 
the permanence of our institutions—than at any 
period, or under any other form, since the days 
of Jefferson and the repeal of the alien and sedi- 
tion laws. 

True to her past history and to her proud posi- 
tion as the mother of States and of statesmen, 
Virginia again becomes the champion of the true 
principles of the Constitution, and nobly and tri- 
umphantly does she, a second time, assert and 
vindicate the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
I need not remind the House or the country that 
Americanism or Know Nothingism was the issue 
and the only issue presented to the people of Vir- 
cinia in the gubernatorial contest of 1855 in that 
State. Never, perhaps, since the foundation of 
the Government were the people of any State so 
thoroughly aroused to the importance of any one 
issue as were the people of Virginia to the issue 
of ** Americanism”? during that memorable con- 
test. It was presented in its religious aspect, or 
in the crusade it made against Catholics; it was 
pressed in its political aspect, or in its war upon 
foreign-born citizens. In its progress it extended 
beyond the confines of Virginia. It was the death- 
struggle of Know Nothingism throughout the 
Union. Money poured into that State from every 
section of the Union where Know Nothingism 
had a single votary, and orators were imported 
to impress and enforce upon the public mind the 
doctrines of this then almost victorious faction by 
all the powers of rhetoric and eloquence. The 
issue was fairly presented; argument and sophis- 
try were exhausted; prejudice and passion and 
bigotry were appealed to from the rostrum and 
the pulpit. The orators of Know Nothingism 
were legion Oh! there was something morally 
sublime in the attitude which the noble and un- 
daunted champion of civil and religious liberty, 
Henry A. Wise, then assumed before the nation— 
before the world. Alone, but in himself a host, 
the Constitution of the United States and the Bill 
of Rights of Virginia in one hand, and the sword 


of truth in the other, he traversed the State; he 


| 


encountered the propagandists of error and big- 
otry at every court-house and every cross road, 
Wherever his voice reached, wherever his words 


| of burning eloquence were heard, the disciples of 


error were dismayed and scattered; the people 
rallied around their chosen chief, and from one 


| border to the other of Old Virginia were reéchoed 
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the huzzas of the masses, proclaiming devotion 

to the Constitution, devotion to the Democracy 

of Thomas Jefferson, unalterable devotion to the 

person and fortunes of their invincible leader. 
There is nothing on the pages of ancient or 


modern oratory more heroically sublime than the | 


fearless « loquenes of this champion when, in the 
very midst of the storm which raged around him 


—surrounded on all sides by the hellish bands of 


assassins that were hourly issuing forth from the 
and culverts and secret places of the 
mountains and the valleys—he exclaimed ** [am 
an American; in every fiber and in every feeling 
an American; yet, in every character, in every 
relation, in every sense, with all my head, and all 
my heart, and all my might, Ll protest against the 


caverns 


secret organization of native Americans and of 


Protestants to proscribe Roman Catholics and 
naturalized citizens.’ 

Hear, azain, Virginia proclaiming to the world 
the doctrines of the Revolution as respects our for- 
eign-born citizens, through the lips of the same 
distinguished statesman: 


** As early as 1787 we established a great land ordinance. 
The most perfect system of eminent domain, ot proprietary 
tities, and of territorial settlements, which the world had 
ever beheld to bless the homeless children of men. ft had 
the very housewarming of hospitality in it. Itwielded the 
logwood ax,and cleared acontinentol forests. Itmade an 
exodus in the old world, and dotted the new with log-cabins, 
around the hearths of which the tears of the aged and the 
oppressed were wiped away, and cherub children were 
born to liberty, and sang its songs, and have grown up in 
its strength and might and majesty. It brought together 
foreigners of every coyntry and clime—emigrants from 
Europe of every language and religion, and its most wou 
dertul effect has been to assimilate all races. lrish and 
German, English and French, Scotch and Spaniard, have 
met on the western prairies, in the western woods, and 
have peopled villages and towns and cities, rivaling the 
marts of eastern commerce; and the Teutonic and Celtic 
and Anglo Saxon races have in a day mingled into one un 
distinguishable mass—and that one is American. Ameri 
ean in every sense and in every feeling, in every instinct 
and in every impulse of American patriotism. The raw 
German’s ambition is first to acquire land enough upon 
which to send word back to the baron he left behind him 
that he does not envy him his principality ! 

“The Lrishman no longer hurras for ‘my lord’ or * my 
lady,’ but exclaims in his heart of hearts that * this isa free 
country.” The children of all are crossed in blood, in the 
first generation, so that ethnology cannot tell of what par 
entage they arc; they all become brother and sister Jon 
athans; Jonathans to sow and plant grain; Jonathans to 
raise and drive stock; Jonathans to organize townships and 
counties and States of tree clection; Jonathans to estab 
lish schools aud colleges, and rear orators, sages, and states 
men for the Senate; Jonathans to take a true heart aim 
with the rifle at any foe who dares invade a common coun- 
try; Jonathans to carry conquests of liberty to other lands, 
until the whole earth shal! be filled with the glory of Amer 
icanism. As in the colonies, as in the Revolution, as in the 
last war, so have foreigners and immigrants been armed 
with the mattock and the spade; and if a battle on sea or 
land had to be tought, foreiguers and immigrants have been 
armed with the musket and the blade. So have foreigners 
and immigrants proved that their influence has not im 
paired the genius, or grace, or gladness, or glory of Amer- 
ican instituvions.”? “ . * * * * * 

** Butin the West, L repeat, made up of foreigners and 
immigrants of every religion and tongue, the West is as 
purely patriotic, as truly American, as genuinely Jonathan, 
as any people who can claim our nationality. Now, is not 
here proot in war and in peace that the apprehension of 


foreign influence, brought here by immigrants, is not only | 


groundless, but contradicted by the facts of our settlements 
and development? Did a nation ever so grow as we have 
done under land ordinances and our laws of naturalization? 
‘They have not made aristocracies, but sovereigns and sov 

ereiguties of the people of the West. They have strength 

eved the States of our dominion, and multiplied the sons 
and daughters of America, so that now she can muster an 
army, and maintain it. too, outnumbering the strength of 
any invaders, and making *a host of treedom, which is the 
host of God.’ ” 


After perusing the foregoing eloquent passages, 
need we be surprised to hear this pure and gifted 
son of Virginia inveigh, in language equally bold 
and truthful, against the base ingratitude that 
would now exclude the foreign-born citizen from 
the privileges and rights purchased in part by the 
blood of their ancestors? Again, listen to this 
champion of human rights: 


* When we were as wenk as three million, we relied 
largely on foreigners by birth to defend us and aid us in se- 
curing independence. Now that we are twenty-two mil 
lion strong, how is it we have become so weak in our 
fears as to apprehend we are to be deprived of our liberties 
by foreigners’ Verily, this seemeth as if Know Nothings 
were reversing the order of things, or that there is another 
and a different feeling from that of the fear arising froma 
sense of weakness It comes rather from a proud con 
sciousness of overweening strength. They wax strong 
rather, and would kick, like the proud grown fat. It is an 
exclusive, if not an aristocratic, feeling, in the true sense, 
which would say to the friends of freedom born abroad: 
*We had need of you, and were glad of your aid when we 


| spect of person in regard to rank or place of birth, no party || and safe. Let it be vanquished, and if they allow 
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were weak, but we are now so independent of you that we 
are not compelled to allow you to enjoy our republican 
privileges. We desire the exclusive use of human rights, 


| though to deprive youof their common enjoyment will not 


enzich us the more, and will make you poor indeed.’ ” 


These, sir, are facts,and are allof record. From 
, ’ ’ 


, the days of the alien and sedition laws, down to 


| of the aimee the following solemn 


the last expiring groan of Know Nothingism, 
Virginia has oecupied the front rank and has led 
the vanguard of the national, democratic, con- 
servative masses in every struggle against civiland 
religious Hiberty, as understood and proclaimed 
by the fathers of the Revolution, Nay, sir, as if 
in anticipation of the rebirth, in after time, of the 
odious intolerance and narrow-minded policy of 
our colonial rulers, the future father of American 
Democracy, when penning that immortal docu- 
ment which proclaimed to the world at once our 
wrongs and purposes, included among the former 
the attempts of George IIL. to impede and obstruct 
the naturalization of foreigners. In the words of 
the Declaration of Independence, ** he has en- 
deavored to prevent the population of these States; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws of natural- 
ization of foreigners, refusing to pass others to 


| encourage their migration thither, and raising the 


condition of new appropriations of land.’”? And 
true to the principles announced in these words, 
the Democratic party, in all its platforms, has 
pledged itself to the nation and to the oppressed 
and downtrodden of the earth to maintain invio- 
late the rights and privileges of adopted citizens, 
and frown down any attempt, from any quarter, 
‘*to obstruct the laws of naturalization of for- 
eigners.’’ Thus, we find in the tenth declaration 


reassertion of the Jeffersonian creed on this point: 

10. That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson 
in the Declaration of Independence, and sanctioned in the 
Constitution, which makes ours the land of liberty and the 
asylum of the oppressed of every nation, have ever been 
cardinal principles in the Democratic faith, and every at- 
tempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citizens and the 
owners of © ‘il among us ought to be resisted with the same 
spirit which swept the alien and sedition laws from our stat- 
ute-books. 

* And whereas, since the foregoing Declaration was uni- 
formly adopted by our predecessors in national convention, | 
an adverse political and religious test has been secretly or- 
ganized by a party claiming to be exclusively American, 
itis proper that the American Democracy should clearly 
define its relation thereto, and declare its determined oppo- 


| sition to all secret political societies, by whatsoever name 


they may be called: 
* Resolved, hat the foundation of this Union of States 


having been laid in and its prosperity, expansion, and pre- || 
eminent example in free government, built upon entire || 


freedom in matters of religious concernment, and no re- 


can justly be deemed national, constitutional, or in accord- | 
ance with American principles, which bases its exclusive | 
organization upon religious opinions and accidental birth- 

piace. And hence, a political crusade in the nineteenth | 
century, and in the United States of America, against Cath- 
olic foreign-born citizens, is neither justified by the past 
history or the future prospects of the country, nor in unison 


with the spirit of toleration and enlarged freedom which | 
| peculiarly distinguishes the American system of popular 


| government.” 


Thus we perceive that the narrow, illiberal, | 


bigoted policy which proscribes citizens because 


of their religious belief, or the accident of birth- 
place, dating its commencement from the vice 
presidential term of John Adams, and culminating 
in the alien and sedition laws, passed in accord- 


| ance with his recommendation when he reached 


the presidential chair, has ever met with the most 
determined opposition of the national Democratic 
party, and that this opposition has been guided, 
animated, and, in times of dismay and despond- 
ency, encouraged and conducted to a glorious 
triumph, from the Presidency of Thomas Jeffer- | 
son to the gubernatorial term of Henry A. Wise, 
by Virginia and Virginia’s statesmen. 

And here I would say a word of admonitior 
and counsel to those who have been the objects 
of this unnatural warfare on the one side, and of 
the sympathy, vindication, and never-sleeping 
vigilance of the gallant Democracy of Virginia 
and of the nation on the other, to be, at this time, 
over-cautious and vigilant. Gird up your loins, 
and buckle on your armor, for the contest which 
is at hand. The old enemy has divided his forces | 
into two great armies; they marshal their divis- 
ions, it is true, under different colors; but, so far 
as you are concerned; so far as your civil and re- 
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Know Nothing motto, ** Protection or Px 
ANTISM FROM THE 
isM;”” 


OTRer 
ENCROACHMENTS op PreK 
while on the other is inseribed, “wT : 
MASSACHUSETTS AMENDMENT AND TWENTY 
TEARS’ PROBATION FOR THE IRIsH AND Germ 
They may differ in some minor points 


-ONE 
AN,” 


of no 


| earthly interest to you, unless it be that the @),; 


| the present hour in Massachusetts, the 


cago army of disguised Know Nothingism ge, — 
to elevate, socially and politically, as it 


OPS at 


: ebon- 
shinned, flat-nosed, woolly-headed negro al 


the position they would assign to the Lrish aya 
Germans; while the other, the Baltimore diyis a 
of avowed Know Nothingism, would assiey y, 
no position at all, but drive you with bowie-k; fe 
and faggots from the land you had made yo ; 
home by adoption and choice. po 
You have often, doubuless, heard from your 
fathers, some of you may have yourselves wi; 
nessed the pugilistic exercises, often for the y, i 


0Ve 


| fun of the thing, that sometimes occurred at tia 


fairs in the old country. In the midst of the epp. 
flict,in the wildest excitement of the fight, let th 
Peelers but show their faces—a truce is sponta. 
neously struck, they shake hands, unite thoi, 
forces, and charge at once upon their common 
enemy, the Peelers. So soon as they are dis. 
patched, they resume their positions, and, with- 
out favor or quarter, they finish their frolic, So 
will it be with the two armies of Black Republic. 


| anism and the American party. They may dif. 
, fer among themselves on minor points; they may 


| struggle and fight for the mastery, or rather for 


the loaves and fishes of brother Jonathan, as they 


pert but the moment the Catholic or foreigy- 


orn citizen prefers his claims for his constitu. 
tional rights a truce is struck, quickly they join 


| hands, and, by a combined assault, teach you the 


————— 








| these. classes of our fellow-citizens. 


folly of placing your reliance, or your hopes for 
equal rights, or any rights at all, on any other 
organization than the national Democratic party 
of the Union. ’ 

Whatever may be the result of the coming con- 
ventionsat Baltimore and Richmond—and for the 
sake of my country, I pray the Providence which 
has watched over our destinies thus far to har- 
monize and consolidate the two conventions, that 
we may present a united front to the common 
enemy, rejoicing already at our mad dissensions— 
place your trust in and lend your best energies to 
the principles and men having the broad indorse- 
ment of the national Democracy. While it tri- 
umphs, your liberties and your rights are sacred 


you to live at all, it will be as ** hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.’’ I speak to you, my fel- 
low-Catholic and foreign-born citizens, honestly 
and truly, because your wrongs are my wrongs, 
your triumph is my triumph also. 

Had the Republican party nominated Wituias 
H. Sewarp as their candidate for the highest 
office in the gift of the people, I might, perhaps, 
have modified, to some extent at least, the terms 


| by which I have characterized the hostility ofthat 


party to Catholic and foreign-born citizens, because 
that distinguished statesman has ever borne hin- 
self, in his public and private character, with lib- 
erality, kindness, and generosity towards both 
And, per- 
haps, in this honorable trait of his political char- 
acter may be found one, if not the chief cause 0! 
his indecent shelving at Chicago by the represent 
atives of a party which owes to him all its claims 
to national strength at the present day. He |: 1 
too often and too honestly spoken out his sent- 
ments in favor of the constitutional rights of Cat)- 
olic and foreign-born citizens, both in State and 
Federal relations, to give a hope to the Chic AO 
managers of securing the aid of the Know Noth g 
Americans. Hence, we can explain the vile false- 
hoods uttered against the Catholic religion, and he 
miserable invention of the six thousand skw''s 
found in a lake in Europe, adjoining a convent 0" 
abbey, (which I here pronounce to be a base, Vi!" 
willful falsehood, )told recentlyin the Senate ham- 
ber by the calumniator of States and men, and, 


| meaner still, the reviler of holy women, the abo- 


ligious rights are involved, the result would be 1 
the same, let which army soever be victorious. || 


On the banners of one is emblazoned the southern || difference,as respects their rights and privileges; 


lition monomaniac of Massachusetts. But as he 
is the senatorial mouthpiece of the Chicago nom 
inee, I allude'to him only to show to my © atholt 
and foreign-born fellow-citizens that there !s P° 
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en the dinquised ee Nothingism of C hi- 
yand the avowed Americanism of Baltimore. 
Preyare the Se yllaand Charybdis between which, 
> we wish to enjoy the constitutional privileges 
chich our fathers shed their blood, we must 
jeavor to pass. To do so in safe ~ 
ng to the fortunes of the good old Democratic 
a which alone can brave the storm and avoid 
- ungers of whirlpool and shoal, with the stars 
7 stripes at its masthead and the Constitution 

its chart. 

Recurring to the traditional fidelity of Virginia 


Missouri Contest ted. E Naction 


we must | 


‘he cause of civil and religious liberty, I need | 


scarcely observe, after what 1 have already said, 

t | was pained, and, as a northern Democrat 
who has never faltere -d in his duty to his brethren 
of the South, humiliated, at the countenance and 


port given to the fanatics who would strip | 
wo thirds of my constituents of their rights and | 


sive from the good old State of Virginia. Lallude 


y their character, by an honorable Lepresent- | 


. remarks made in this Hall on the 11th di ay | 


as t April, by Hon. M. R. H. Garnert, of | 


t State. I do not desire 


to do the honorable 


conteman injustice, and that | may not even un- | 


wntionally do so, | beg permission to make a 
fw extracts from his speech on that cecasion, as 
iblished in the Globe of the 16th of April: 


“Mr. Garnerr. Go to Minnesota, and there you find 


nearly half of her population was composed of foreigners | 


it lately landed upon these shores; and even men who 
ive not been naturalized are permitted to vote after they 
wave declared their intention to become citizens ; men who 
were unused to our institutions ; men the larger pertion of 
whom bave emigrated from the pressure of wantand penury 
home, and who, for the most part, of late years, have 


belonged in their own country to the more ignorantclass of 


society. I speak plainly, because { speak what I think. 
‘Mr. Barr. I desire toask the gentleman trom Virginia, 
when he tulks in that way, who were the first citizens of 
Virginia shot down in defending Virginia soil in the inva- 
sion at Harper’s Ferry ? 
defending your soil were adopted citizens—Irishmen. 

“Mr. Garnerr. Lam very much obliged to those [rish- 
men Who were shot down by the invadeys of Virginia. 

wghter.] [know the lrish area very calfant race, and I 
believe the gentleman hiinself isa descendant of that gallant 
race, 

“Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. GaRNeTr.” * * * * © Whatever gen- 
tlemen may think of the doctrine, it is true old Virginia 
doctrine, which we, of all parties, recognize there.”’ 

* * * * . * * * * * 

Mr. Moore, of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman from 
Virginia will be allowed to go on, for I like to hear his good 
American doctrine.’ 


The first two men shot down in | 


Mr. 


knew, but ‘* | speak plainly because I speak what 
I think.’’ I thought at the moment, e specially 
when the honorable member received the renewed 
applause from the American side of the House, 
that it was one of these occasions when “the 
wish was father to the thought.” 

But, sir, 1, too, speak plainly; and [ further 
speak ‘what I know, when I say that,as a general 
rule, the adopted citizens of this c ountry compare 
favorably with the same numberof native citizens, 
the two or three dozen in the Accomac district, 
whom the honorable gentleman knows better than 
I do, to the contrary notwithstanding. In the | 
name of Virginia, I also deny that this is true 


! doctrine in that Commonwealth, or that it has ever 


| taste, 


Virginia comes from the district formerly repre- | 


sented on this floor by the late Governor of Vir- 
ginia. IT have in vain sought for an explanation 
i the honorable gentleman’s motives, or reasons, 
rather, for his identification on this question with 
the American party in this fact. I could not find 
itin the school in which he was reared, nor in the 


principles which he imbibed in that good old | 


Democratic stronghold. Whatever they may be, 
or for what purpose soever the henorable gentle- 
man has thought proper to unite with the hered- 
itary enemies of the Democratic faith in their 
assaults upon adopted citizens, in obstructing the 
laws of the naturalization of foreigners, with the 
honorable gentleman from Minnesota, who de- 
fended his State and his constituents from the as- 


saults of the honorable member from Virginia, I, | 


too, say that this is not the case with the popu- 
lation of my district, and I know them better than 
he does. Nay, I go further, and say that the 
honorable gentleman is not a competent witness 
in the case at all, and his testimony should be 
rejected altogether. 
there are not, in the whole district which the hon- 
rable gentleman represents on this floor, three 


dozen adopted citizens. His information, there- 


1 am credibly informed that | 


fore, with respect to thatclass generally, must be | 


hearsay, and does not derive its value from the 
credit which we would give to himself. 


The two | 


or three dozen foreign- born citizens, of Irish or | 


German birth, who live in the Accomac district, 


may be as ignorant and unfit for freedom as the 


gentleman would make the House believe, but 


the y do not qualify him as a competent witness | 


to speak to the character of the whole body of | 
adoy ted citizens in the United States, because of | 


his own knowledge he knows nothing about 

em. Indeed, the honorable gentleman seemed 
to be aware of his disqualification when he in- 
formed the House, not that he spoke what he | 


(| all our hopes and all our glories. 
It is known that the honorable gentleman from | 


been recognized there as such until the now shat- 
tered idol of Know Nothingism was erected on 
her borders for popular worship. And for the 
truth of this denial, | appeal not only to the rec- 
ord 1 have produce d, but to the honorable gentle- 
man’s colleagues on this floor, 

The ill-time dy and | must say, the rather un- 
generous wittic ism, at the intrepid g gallantry of the 
two Irish adopte .d citizens who first fell in defend- 
ing Harper’s Ferry and the sovereignty of Vir- 
ginia when assailed by the insane tools of a cow- 
ardly, skulking fanaticism, | will pass over. If 
the honorable gentleman can satisfy himself, as a | 

tepre sentative of the State to whose honor and 
safety these martyrs sacrificed their lives, that his 
cold thanks, and their ace ompanying sneer, to 
the brave, though unhonored dead, were in good 
Lam also satisfied. Virginia, I am confi- 
dent, thinks differently in respect to those noble 
soldiers in her cause. I know she does, and 
therefore again I say I am satisfied. Sull, lam 
constrained to remark that, under all the circ um- 
stances, considering the character of Brown’s in- | 
vasion and the peculiar position of the South, 
forced as she is by the mad and wicked fanaticism 
of disorganizers and traitors, to stand on the de- 
fensive, you may search the annals of the world’s 
history in vain, from the days of the mighty | 
Nimrod to the Jast Indian massacre on our west- 
ern borders, and you will not find a parallel to 
incite the living to deeds of glory, or honor the 
dead for what they have done. 

Buta word more.and [shall have finished. The 
times are fraught with danger to our country. In 
the Democratic party of the nation are reposed 
The foreign- 
born citizens have never faltered in their allegiance 
and duty, whether they had to fight a foe ~with- 
out or a foe within. Is it good polic y in those | 
who profess communion with the Democratic 
party of the Union to force this class of our citi- 
zens out of our ranks by unjust assaults and pro- 
scriptive measures? And should this be attempted 
by one or by two Representatives on this floor to 
reach, perhaps, some ultimate end known only to 


| themselves, or gratify some feeling which rankles 
| only in their own hearts, is it not “the duty, does 


not good faith and party obligations and State 

pride demand, that the antidote should be sup- | 
plied from their own political household? The 
honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Pryor,] 
whose orthodoxy and political soundness I cheer- 
fully indorse, did his duty nobly; but it was only 
as a Democrat, a party man. He did not, how- 
ever, rebuke his colleague, or disavow hin senti- 
ments, or protect the foreign-born Democrat of 
the northern or western States from c alumny and 
vilification. Our fidelity to you and your insti- 
tutions is not limited by Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Do us justice; we ask no more, we will take no 
less. | 


MISSOURI CONTESTED ELECTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. MARSTON, | 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1860. 
The House having under consideration the contested- 
election case from the State of Missouri— 
Mr. MARSTON said: 
Mr. Speaker: The contestant charges that the 


sitting member received a much larger number of || 
illegal votes than his returned plural: ty; that, at | 
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judge ‘s of the elections were guilty of grossly 
imprope rand fraudulent conduct and partiality 
for the sitting member, in refusing to allow chal- 
lenges to be made of votes, in neglecting and re- 
fusing to administer oaths and put proper ques- 
tions to persons offering to vote, and in receiving 
the votes of those whom they knew had no right 
to vote. The contestant also alleges that at the 
Gravois, Harlem, and Sappington precincts, and 
the enstern precinet of the fifth ward, the judges 
of the elections were not sworn, as required by 
the laws of Missouri. 

There are many other charges of irregularity, 
fraud, and violence contained in the notice of the 
contestant to the sitting member; but it is mainly 
to the proofs applicable to those I have enumer- 
ated that [ desire the attention of the House. 

In the report of the minority of the committee, 
itis assumed that not more than twenty-seven 
illegal votes are shown, by competent proof, to 
have bee n cast for the situng member, and that 
the tesumony entirely fails to support the charges 
preferred by the contestant of improper, fraudu- 
lent, and partial conduct on the part of the judges 
of the elections, or any of them. 

The ground is also taken in the minority report 
that no affirmative proof has been adduced on the 
part of the contestant to show that the judges of 
the elections in the Gravois, Harlem, and Sap- 
pington precincts, and the eastern precinet of the 
fifth ward, were not sworn according to the re- 
quirements of the laws of Missouri; and itis even 
said that ** there is no doubt that the judges in all 
those precincts were, in fact, sworn.’ 

I feel constrained, therefore, to trespass for a 
brief period upon the patience of the House, while 
I advert to the facts and reasons that brought a 
majority of the committee to the conclusion that 
the sitting member holds his seat upon this floor 
not by the votes of the qualified electors of the 
district he claims to represent, but by the votes 
of those who had no more right to cast them than 
men who have never set their feet upon this con- 
tinent. 

Perhaps there is no place inthe country where 
there are greater facilities for illegal voting than 
in the first congressional district in Missouri, con- 
sisting of the city and county of St. Louis. In 
1858 there were in the city of St. Louis alone, 
according to a census taken in that year by author- 
ity of the municipal government, fourteen thou- 
sand unnaturalized foreigners over twenty-one 
years of It is to be observed that there is 
no law in Missouri requiring a registration of 
voters; but there is a law in force in that State, 
which might not inaptly be entitled a law to facil- 
itate fraudulent voting and to prevent the detec- 
tion thereof, by which any qualified voter is au- 
thorized to cast his vote in any ward or township 
of which he is not aresident, on making oath that 
he has not voted and will not vote in any other 
place at that election. If to this there be added 
judges of the election who either refuse or neglect 
to administer the requisite oaths to persons offer- 
ing to vote, as the evidence conclusively shows 
was the case at the election in August, 1858, the 
machinery for fraudulent voting would seem to 
be perfect. 

Great complaint is made in the minority report, 
and also by the sitting member, in respect to the 
character of the evidence offered by the contest- 





age. 


ant. Itis characterized as hearsay; as consist- 
ing of idle declarations, rumors, impressions, 


beliefs, &c. I admit there is testimony on both 
sides of that sort. It is not, however, upon such 
testimony that the conclusions of the majority of 
the committee are founded. That many hundreds 
of illegal votes were cast for the sitting member, 
at the election on the 2d of August, 1858, is es- 
tablished by perfectly legal and competent evi- 
dence, and such as would be admitted in any 
court of law to maintain a like issue. And this 
evidence is, for the most part, uncontradicted. 
At an early stage of the investigation, the at- 
tention of the committee was called to a compar- 
ison of the vote polled at the congressional elec- 
tion in 1856 with the vote polled at the election in 


In 1856 there were three candidates for Con- 
gress in the field, each representing a distinct 
| politics ul organization. Mr. Blair was the candi- 


several of the voting precincts in the district, the |} date of the free Democratic party, Mr. Kennett 
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of the American party, and Mr. Re ynolds of the 
national Democratic 1 irty. The whole number 
st at thatelection was 13,865; of which 
Mr. Blair received 6,055, Mr. Kennett 5,549, and 
Mr. Revnolds 2.881. Mr. Blair was then elected 
by a plurality of 486 votes over the candidate of 
the American party, and his plurality over the 
candidate of the national Democratic party was 
3,754. 

At the election in 1858 the same party divisions 
existed as in 1856, and cach party had a candi- 
date in the field for Con Mr. Blair again 
ran as the candidate of the free Democracy, Mr. 
Breckinridge ran as the candidate of the Ameri- 
ean party, and the sitting member as the candi- 


4 


of yotes ca 


rress, 


date of the national Democratic party. At that 
election the whole number of votes cast was 
19,176; of which Blair received 6,451, Brecken- 
ridre 5,654, and the sitting member 7,057. The 
increase in the vote of the district, from 1856 to 
IR5S8, was 5,311: of which Blair received 416, 


Breckenridge 119, and the sittine member 4,776. 

[t is said,in the minority report, that this com- 
parison is of no value, because the circumstances 
of the two elections were entirely different, and 
that the great increase in the vote of 1858 is at 
tributable, in part, to the fact ** that the election 
of 1858 was a eeneral and an exciting one, and 
vote,’’ But the 
election in 1858 was not a general election; it was 


calculated to brine out a lareve 


only for members of Coneress, members of the 
Li rislature ° and some county officers. In Mis- 
souri, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, sec- 
retary of State, treasurer, auditor, and attorney 
general,are chosen forfour years. Those officers 
were elected in 1856. In that year, Colonel Ben- 
ton also ran for Governor, and every fact and 
circumstance in evidence before the committee 
tended to prove that the election in 1856 was ‘the 
reneral and exciting election, and the one calcu- 
lated to bring out a large vote.’’? But, whatever 
was the occasion of the enormous increase in the 
vote of 1858 over that of 1856, how did it happen 
thatthe candidate of the national Democratic party 
received nearly the whole of that increase? There 
had been been no change m the relations of par- 
ties, The candidates were the repre sentatives of 
the same principles at both elections, and there 
was no falling off in the vote of either of them. 
The fact that nearly the whole of the increased 
vote was cast for the sitting member, is not ac- 
counted for by the suggestion that the election in 
1858 ** was a general and an exciting one;’’ nor is 
it to be accounted for upon the ground of a great 
mnerease in the population of the city and county 
of St. Louts. 

An increased vote, resulting from either or both 
of those causes, we certainly should not expect 
to find given entirely to the candidate of the weaker 
party; butif the increase was an honest one, it 
would naturally be divided among all parties. 
‘The fact that the sitting member received more 
than three times as many votes as the candidate 
of his party for the same office received in 1856, 
is alone calculated to arrest attention, and it de- 
mands explanation. ‘That explanation the sitting 
member has failed to give; nor Is it to be found in 
tii minority report, 

Mr. MALLORY. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire a question for my own 
information in regard to this matter. I wish to 
ask whether, at the municipal election which took 
place since the contested election, the vote cast 
was not larger than that cast at the congressional 
election; and if that fact was not in proof before 
the committee? I think the clection I speak of 
was held in the succeeding April. 

Mr. MARSTON. I do not think it was. 

Mr. MALLORY. That is my impression. 

Mr. MARSTON. I now ask the attention of 
the House to a comparison of the vote of 1856 
with the vote of 1858, in several of the precincts, 
and also to the tesumony showing how the elec- 
tion in August, 1858, was conducted in those pre- 
cinets. There are thirty-five voting precincts in 
the district, in eight of which the sitting member 
received 3,000 votes more than were cast for the 
candidate of his party tn 1856. In Carondelet the 
vote in 1856 was: for Blair, 104; Kennett, (Amer- 
rcan,) 114; Reynolds, (Democrat,) 44; total, 262. 
In 1858 the vote was: for Blair, 159; Breckin- 
ridge, (American,) 66; Barret, 286; total, 511; 


Missouri Contested Election 


showing a gain for the party of the sitting mem- 
ber greater than the whole vote of the precinet two 
years before. In yelation to the election at this 
precinct, | will read from the testimony of Mad- 
ison Miller, page of record 544: 

** Question. Mr. Miller, where do you reside ? 

Answer. In Carondelet. 

* Question. How long have you resided there ? 

** Answer. Since 1851 to this time, continuously. 

Question. Have you resided there previous to 1851? 

* Answer. Yes, sir. 

* Question. For how long atime; when wasit, and how 
long? 

‘* Answer. I think I went to live there first in 1823; I 
lived there several years at that time; don’t remember 
how many; and think I again removed there in 1847. 

** Question. Are you well acquainted with the people of 
Carondelet? 

“ nswer. I think I have a general knowledge of the res- 
idents there. 

** Question. Have you taken an interest in elections gen 
erally, and attended the polls generally, in Carondelet? 

* “Inswer. I think [| have been present at nearly every 
election since 185], if not all. 

* Question. What was the number of votes polled in Ca- 
ondelet, in April, at the mayor’s election? 

** Answer. I don’t remember. 

* Question. About how many more votes were polled in 
Carondelet at the August election than at the April elec- 
tion: 


** Inswer. L should think considerably over one hundred. 

* Question. Were you at the polls on the day of the elec- 
tion in August 

Answer. Yes. 


* Question. All day? 

* nswer. Nearly so. 

* Question. Did you see any persons vote there who 
were not citizens of Carondelet, or of this county? 

* Answer. I saw large numbers of persons voting there 
whom f had neverseen before. 

* [Exhibit A is shown to the witness. ] 

** Question. State whether that is the list of namestaken 
from the poll-books in Carondelet by yourself and others 
well acquainted with the voters of that precinct, and marked 
as persons unknown to any of you; state, further, whether 
you have made inquiry for those persons in and about Ca- 
rondelet, and whether you have been able to find any of 
them. 

** Answer. This list of names was copied from a copy of 
the poll-books of the Carondelet city election held in Au- 
gust last, and | took considerable pains to inquire of old 
citizens of the place if they knew or hadany knowledge of 
the persons whose names were contained in that list, and 
1 could find no citizen who knew any of them. 

* Question. What was the conduct and bearing of the 
friends and partisans of Mr. Barret at that poll throughout 
that day. 
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** Answer. Many of them were very noisy and overbear- | 


ing in their deportment, so much so that timid men were 
disposed to keep out of their way.’ 

Again the witness says: 

* Queslion. Youhave stated that there was a largely in- 
creased vote in August over that of the spring, one hundred 
and upwards; where did these votes come trom, to the best 
of your knowledge 

* “Inswer. My opinion is, to use a phrase that politicians 
will understand, they had been colonized. 

** Question. By whom and for what purpose ? 

** inswer. I was told that there were upwards of sixty at 
work on a county bridge, under the supervision of county 
officers, and that a few days after the election those sixty- 
odd were reduced down to six or eight. 


* Question. Where was that county bridge, and who | 


were the contractors for it? 

* Answer. The bridge was across the Meramec in Caron- 
delet township, and the contractor’s name I don’t know. 

** Question. Do you know him when you see him? 

“ Answer. There was aman at the election, very busily 
engaged, who said he was the contractor. 

** Question. What was he engaged in doing at the elec- 
tion: 

* Answer. He was endeavoring to get votes for the na- 
tional Democratic ticket; leading up Lrishmen to the polls 
to vote. 

** Question. Were any of these people sworn. 

“ Yinswer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. Were any of those who were non-residents 
sworn that they had not voted at any other precinct, and 
that they would not vote at any other precinct, at that elec- 
tion? 

** Answer. I don’t think L heard that form of oath admin- 
istered more than once or twice during the day. 

* Question. You speak of men being colonized, and of a 
certain number of men being employed under authority of 
the county court on a bridge; do you know of any other 
men having been employed on any other public works un 
der the authority of the county court in that precinct jus¢ 
prior to the election, and who have been discharged since ? 

‘* Inswer. Not of my own knowledge, but I have heard 
others say there was. 

** Question. From your own observation, from what you 
saw on the day of election, and prior and since,do you be- 
lieve such to be the case? 

* answer. From the unusually large vote polled in that 
district over that I have ever known polled there before, I 
feel satisfied in my own mind that large numbers of votes 
were polled in the district that did not belong there. 

* Question. Was there anything in the appearance of the 


men themselves who were produced and voted there, || 


brought there to vote, to confirm such a suspicion? 


** answer. From the appearance of the men themselves, | 


many of them were evidently strangers to the place. 


* Question. The en who brought them to the polls to | 


vote, who were they generally? 
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‘“* Answer. A good many of them were non re« 
the place; in fact, with the exception of o; ‘i 
the active ones were non-residents; 
them so.”’ 


OT tw 
At least, | yy, 


On cross-examination, the same witness «,, 


** Questions by Mr. Barret: 

** Question. Did not many vote there at the last cleo 
who were old residents outside of the corporate | aa j 
** Answer. I think not as many of the old resident ; 
reside in the township outside the city limits vore i 
poll as usually do at general elections, from the a. 
derstand there has been a new precinct Outside the ; 
which has never been heretofore. ’ 

* Question. Where is that precinct? 

** Answer. On the Gravois; [don’t know exact! 

** Question. Was there not « precinct on the 
1852? 

** Answer. I don’t know. I don’t refer to the 
coal mines; [refer to the one at Sappington’s, 

* Question. How far is Sappingtou’s from Carondele: 

* Answer. Four or five miles, L suppose. a 

** Question. When exhibit A was shown to 
stated that you could find no one who knew 
names thereon. Of whom did you inquire ? 

** Answer. Christian Keller, 2 merehant there who 4 
a very large business; Mr. Block, who is also eneases «, 
ing goods there; Bernard Peopping, who is the pois. 
the town; Francis Kellerman, jr.,and some others. | , 
now remember whom. The list originally contained “ 
names; but upon inspection by either of those persons t 
whom it was shown, if any of them found a name ty 8 ; 
knew, it Was stricken from the list; and this is the reyisin; 
of that paper, containing only the names of those person, 
whom none ofus knew.”’ _ 


Exhibit A, to which the witness refers, js 
page 430 of the record, and contains seventy-fiy; 
names. 

A. Herbel testified that he had lived in Caroy. 
delet two years and six months; was raised jy 
the county from the time he was seven years o\d: 
was pretty well acquainted with most of th 
habitants, though not all; had been in the habit 
of attending the polls there on election day; w; 
at the polls on the 2d day of August, 1858; that 
many strangere were there. On being showy 
exhibit A, referred to by Madison Miller, the wit- 
ness said: ‘* Those names are nearly all strangers 
I know none of them to be actual voters,” 

Mr. BARRET. I desire to interrupt the ¢ 


tleman for a moment. 


uy 


vw 
Gray i 


One att 


you, \ 
any 


He has asserted that 
one in the city of Carondelet knew these individ 
uals. Did not Mr. Blow say that he knew a nun- 
ber of them? I suppose the gentleman has read 
the testimony. 

Mr. MARSTON. WhatI meant to say was, 
that none of the citizens to which Mr. Miller re- 
ferred knew any of them. 

Mr. BARRET. I would ask if Mr. Block did 
not know a great many of them? if Mr. Chart 
rand did not knowa number of them? and if that 
is not in the testimony? 

Mr. MARSTON. No; nota single man on the 
list of sixty who voted for Barret. That is my 
remembrance and belief. 

Mr. BARRET. The gentleman is very muc! 
mistaken. But I would ask him a further qu 
tion. He speaks of the oath that was adminis- 
tered at Carondelet. I would ask him if Mr. Mi! 
ler does not swear that he stood at the polls all 
day, and had every person sworn whom he con- 
sidered doubtful? 

Mr. MARSTON. In answer to the questi! 
whether any of those who were non-residents 
were sworn that they had not voted at any ot! 
precinet, and would not at that election, Mr. M |- 
ler said that he did not think he heard that te 
of oath administered more than once or twice du! 
ing the day. 

At the eastern precinct of the eighth ward ty 
| vote at the election in 1856 was: for Blair, bv»: 
Kennett, (American,) 456; Reynolds, (Dem 
crat,) 161; total, 1,272. In 1858 the vote was: !0! 
Blair, 649; Breckinridge, (American,) 557; B 
rett, 709; total, 1,960—an increase of 685 vot 
of which the sitting member received 548; Deis 
more than four times as many as the candidat 
his party received in 1856! How it happer 
that there was such an immense accession to UY 
vote of the Democratic candidate for Congress 1 
this precinct pretty distinctly appears, from t 
testimony of Joseph Bakerand Timot hy F. Kea pe. 

I read from the testimony of Baker, page |‘ 
of the record: 

“ Joseph Baker, of lawful age, being produced, and swor 

|| by me, deposes and says: 
* Questions by Mr. Biarr ” 
| “ Question. Do you know of any persons \\ ho votea 
the lust August election for member of Congress W210 % 
i! not entitled to vote > 
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elt ni | oe Lane 8 ~ own knowledge, except ballot, and to return the same, together with th didate of his party at the preceding congressional 
1 obtained It DY CXAMINSNOE wilh Oluers. so} 1-1 ©. to the offic F » oler Pile acetal eee ; : ' 
tw “0 State what you know on the subject, and || PO! book, to the office of the clerk of the county |) election. 
ths on ins of information. \; court. The record contains copies of the poll I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
answer. | have been residing in the eighth wardsome || books and abstracts of the b allots from eve ry oe - |! testimony of Henry J. Stuerlin and Samuel Sim- 
U8 yieen years. During that time I have acted in the ca- || ejnet. It can, therefore » be readily ascertained, by || mons; tl 


1e former on page 745 of record, and the 


ry of clerk at sundry elections, municipal and other- 
; ? latte ron page 


and profess to be fi amiliar with the m: jority of voters 
the eastern precinct of the said ward; and on examina- 


an eXamination of the 


record, | LOW every person 
in- the district voted. 


753: 
Exhibit A contains the 





*“ tenry J. Stierlin, of lawfalage, being produced and 


von of said poll books, [ am led to the conviction that some || names of more than seventy persons who voted at sworn by me, deposes and says: 

Mts -- or turee hundred votes were cast in the August elec- Carondelet. Madison Miller, Herbel, and others. * Questions by Mr. Buarr: 
J atr . ; which did not and do not reside in said ward. I was le » sonia >* ** Question. Were you a clerk of the election at the east- 
ct] ‘ont at said August election, and found that great num- ong resident in the town, were acquainted with || er precinct of the fourth ward? 
he ej; ves voted that | and others familiar with the voters were the inhabitants, and knew the y were strangers * Inswer. T was. 

quainted W ith, and thatthe proper questions were not || there, and not entitled to vote: and the abstract of ** Question. Liow often have you officiated there as clerk 

y the judges to ascertain their legality. I took the || ghe ballots shows that sixty of ‘those persons voted at that preeinet: : 4 dey 
W ' aution, however, not to depend on my own judgment | 4] I * Jdnswer. Sinee 1854. The August election of 1854 was 
V ‘aly, but to refer to those who were present—Stephen for the sitting member. 


i a wasoney; 


py the judges, but simply the interrogatory, ‘ Are you | 


that the constitutional questions were not || 


Joseph Baker, with many other persons, long 


first, and at every election, with two exceptions, those 


two exceptions being special elections, 


the 


resident in the eastern precine tof the eighth wi urd, ‘Question. State whether you and others looked over 
voter | made a list of more than eighty persons, non-res- ne = ee. oe ao ben sate : -~ pet ay ag 
. > 7? 1] awas auseertam net ersons ( olec ere ( ere 
Again, the same witness says: idents, and not entitled to vote, all of whom, by 


entitled to vote, and whether you made a list of such per 


OU, You -+ Question. Did you and other persons familiar with the || r¢ ference to the abstract of ballots, are found to |! sons. 

y Of the yoters of the ward e ake a a at . aaaae s from the poll-book || have voted in that precinct, and for the sitting ** nsieer. wud of b loahad it over, and matpa list of 
w | you supposé were illegal voters ? | : 4 T - Se ea ae Re such personls Which we thought were not persons living in 

se ic és Anewer. 1, in company with other old voters, long res- || member. Now, how IS 1t possible to furnish bet ois Teeth Wass 

red jients in the ward, examined thoroughly, for some ten ter evidence of fraudulent voting than this? Here * Quest Ww ho assisted yon? 


ts, the poll-books, and the poll-books of the last mu- | 


ig } are one hundred and forty persons, In two pre- “* Inswer. Mr. Urban, president of the board of assessore 
T doy nici val election, and compared the latter with the August cinets, who voted for the sitting member, and all of this city ; Mr. Joseph MeGehan, Mr. Samuel Simmons, 
1 ‘books. | . : a as hago cident ar )| Pred. Busechman, and Charles Meyers, 
SONS t " «+ Question. Give the names of persons who compared of them entire stran zers to the oldest resident of * Question. Have you that list with you? 
Hat they them with you, and then give the list of nantes which you || the wards, and those best acquainted with the in- “ Answer. Yes, sir. 
( k off from the poll book, which you supposed to be || habitants. More than this; the most diligent in- ** Question. Please read the names.” 
pers fraudulent; allof them, ‘ || quiry failed to identify one of them asa rightful Here follows the names of one hundred and 
“dnswer. Lanswer the first question by stating: John st To aff sleeh, alin ; lena te : 
lain Harunann, William Lorrigan, Stephen Ridgely, Davis Voter. oO afarm tha lose persons may have || t lrty-SiX persons. 
‘ Moore, Edward Castello. 1 do not recollect the names of lived in other wards or without the city limits, Cross examination 
Ly liv die others; there were quite a number of them.” does not help the case; for in that event, they || “ Questions by Mr. Barret: 
yr » e er * Questi ° ( I Tt say acti ? Fst § 
= And the witness procee “ds to give the names of — — hi i en entit ited va on maki eas a t a D » you pretend to say that all those persons 
\ron- ‘ oles wally : 
all x, eighty persons who were not e ntitled to vote, and _ vt oa bey had not aaa ‘di would ; ee ‘ Answer. They are such names as, to my knowledge, 
ail who Thal vote for the sitting member || atany other place, which tie evidence conclusively || have never before appeared on the poll books at any elec 
} = [he same witness further testifie d that T. F. |! ~ they did not do, - — in ae fourth = a bel ge I ea + _ os 
habit Keane, one of the judges of that precinct, admit- || eae _ the 26 eye has pseacaangta Seen ee ee ee 
“¥ tedto him two dé Lys s after the election, that he was a. a wee Searenies “ ee 14 ea h ‘Samuel Simmons, of lawful age, being produced and 
: that convinced that many voted at that precinct who || Se _ ak - vid ern precinct of the eighth |) sworn by me, deposes and says : 
a were not entitled, and who would not, if all the as » Dy the best evidence it was Men i oo eae 1e eee Bratt : sien aiialin nls eaniiiliee 
wee » f . »case ( oO e -coUu - i . PlmMmous, you assis r. Steir g 
e wit judges had done as he thought they ought; and || ; “ ae of ra mergeavthsg <n | See i. taben uae Gee i. t hint of list of names from the 
: ue | . o » ¢ . ore ep MS > an, i 9 wh vo alist of ‘ 3 the 
neers that he thought there had been between three and || DF!g the traudulent voters themselves upon th 


ae “ig a , aa Se chhaee || Poll-books of the fourth ward after the last August election ? 
r hundred illegal votes polled there. stand, for nobody knew them; nor could he have « Answer, 1 aia tH the 





But to the tesumony of ‘T. F. Keane himself, 

I particularly desire the attention of this House. 
lis witness was called and examined by the sit- 
member—is a political friend of the sitting 
mber, and voted for him at the August election 
1858. 


t 


tion at the eastern precinct of the eighth ward, 
a . has resided in the city of St. Louis for twenty- 
‘years. The testimony of this witness is cer- 
salar ntitled to the fullest credit so far as it bears 
rainst the sitting member. On his direct exam- 
ination he testified that he was one of the judges 
f election at the eastern precinct of the eighth 
ward in August, 1858; that he should think a ma- 
jor — of the voters at that precinct were [rish; that 
e thought a large majority of the Lrish popula- 
tion voted for Barret; and that he had been in the 
city twenty-one years. On hiscross examination 
he testified as follows: 

“Question. Did you say to anybody, after the election, 
that there were at least 400 fraudulent votes polled at that 
preeinet? 

“JInswer. 
three and four hundred votes were fraudulent.’ 

Again, the same witness says: 

“Question. Were there very large numbers of persons 
Who voted at that poll, on that day, who were strangers to 
you: 

“Answer. Yes, 
“ Question. 
that precinet? 

‘<dnswer. ‘There was a larger vote than I ever knew be- 
fore at that precinct. 

* Question. 
Uian there ever was polled before to your knowledge? 


“vinswer. I cannot say positively, not remembering the 
lormer vote, 


sir. 
Was there an unparalleled large vote cast at 


“Question. Did notthe national Democratic party receive 
tere 400 votes more, at that precinct, than they had ever 
received before ? 

dy I cannot say positively; L think there were. 


“answer. 
Question. What were the names of the judges at that 


fecinet? 

“Inswer. John B. Gibson, George Burehe, and T. F. 
heane, 

“Question. How did these judges vote for Congress? 

a "er. Gil bson and Burche, I think, voted for Breck- 
lutidge ; Keane voted for Barret.”? 


To entitle any person to vote in Missouri, the 
equires a residence of one year in the State, 

nd d ines months in the county or district whe te 

is offered. The law also requires the 

idges of the election to record the name of cve ry 

Person voting, and to place site the name a 

mber, and te put the same wamber upon the 


he vote 


onpn 


| voted under fictitious names; 


He was one of the judges sof that elec- | 


} mittee? 


| any, the remotest, allusion to this tesuumony. 
|| the minority re port, under the head of ‘* fraudulent 


I did say to a person that [ thought between || 


Were there not at least 400 votes more polled | 


| than ever before? 


| and yet the conclusion is arrived at, 


compelled them to tesufy had he found them. 
They appeared at the polls on election day, and 


| it was equally a mystery from whence they came 


and whither they went. Doubtless many of them 
and all soon became 
widely disperse ‘d over the country. The testi- 


mony, therefore, of reputable men who hé d long 


| resided in those precincts, and were well acquaint- 


ed with the inhabitants, that these persons were 
strangers, had never voted there before, and were 
never seep there afterwards, is the most satis 
tory kind of evidence to establish the fraud. 

And how is this evidence met by the contest- 
ant, and in the report of the minority of the com- 
Why, itis a most remarkable fact that 
it does not receive the slightest notice. 
look in vain throughout the minority report for 
In 


fac- 


voting,’ there is an argument against the admis- 
sibility of hearsay testimony, and of the census 
returns; but the testimony of Madison Miller, of 
Herbel, of Baker, and T. F. Keane, is entirely 
ignored. Is the statement of Keane, a political 
friend of the sitting member, and his own witness 
—that between three and four hundred fraudulent 
votes were cast at the precinct where he presided 
as judge—to have no weight? Are we to disre- 
gard the admission of this witness that very large 
numbers of the persons who voted at that pre- 


| cinet were entire strangers to him, and that the 


national Democratic party, to which he belonged, 
received four hundred more votes at that election 
No atte mpt is made to contra- 
dict or explain this testimony, and no suggestion 
ismade that the witness is not entitled tothe fulle _ 
credit. The testimony of Miller and of Herbe!l 

that sixty persons w ho voted for the sitting mem- 
ber in Carondelet were entire ly unknown to any 
citizen of the place, so faras ould be ascertained 
by inquiry, is in like manner silently disregarded ; 
that not 
more than twenty-seven illegal votes are proved 


|| to have been cast for the sitting member! 


1 pass new to the eastern precinctof the fourth 
ward. In 1856, the vote was, for Blair, 586; Ken- 
nett, (American,) 509; Reynolds, (Democrat,) 
19]—toial 1,286. 


556; Breckenridge, (American,) 449; Barret, 595 
—total 1,690. Here the sitting member reeeived 
more than three times as mauy votes as the ecan- 


You will ‘ 


In 1858, the vote was, for Blair, | 


fourth ward with 
Busehmian, 


Mr. Steirling, 
Charles Meyer, Fred. Dominick Urban. and 
Joseph MeGehan. 

** Question. Was this list, made 
supposed by you and them to be 

* Answer. Yes, sir. 

* Question. Is the list whieh Mr. Steirting read this morn- 
ing, and which is incorporated in his testimony, a correct 


by you and the others, 
illegal votes? 


list of the persons who were struck off by you and others 
from the poll-books of the tourth ward ? 
* Answer. The list which we took off was, to the best of 


our information and knowledge of the residents of that ward, 
a list of parties who we did uot know as residents of that 


ward, and of spurious voters, as supposed by every one of 
us. ‘The list which Mr. Steirling bas read is a list which 
was made out by himself and myself, and is the list of 
names which we had marked from the poll-books, as [ 
before stated. 

* Question. Were you in the city at the Iast April elec- 
tion ? 


Answer. Yes,sir. I believe I have been in this city 
at every April election since the winter of 1851.” 

In the eastern ae of the ninth ward the 
vote, in 1856, was, for Blair, 271; Kennett, (Amer- 
ican,) 240; Reynolds, (Democrat,) 47. In 1858 
Blair had 196; Breckinridge, (American,) 234; 
Jarret, 492. 

In the western precinct, ninth ward, Blair had, 
in 1856, 267; Kennett, 31; Reynolds, 102. In 
1858 Blair had 224; Breckinridge, 46; Barret, 
418. 

William Buckman, page of record 658, testifies 
as follows: 


** Question. Were you judge of the election, ninth ward, 
western pre einet?s 


| ‘ Answer. Yes, sir. 

* Question. Was there any disturbance there that day 

during the election? 
Answer. More than there has been for the last five 

years. 

* Question. Was it kept up pretty much throughout the 
whole day? 

“ Answer Yes, sir.”” 


Again, the same witness says: 

* Question. Was the vote much larger at that precinct 
than ever before? 
wer. Just double the average for the last five years, 
ing been judge there that long. 
Were any of those who voted unknown to 


* Ins 
hay 
* Question. 
you? 
| Answer. About three fourths. 

* Question. Were the parties engaged in making the dis- 
turbance, with the exception of the ringleaders, known to 
you: 

‘* Answer. 

** Question. 

* Ansiver. 
no one drink any 


Mr. WEBSTER. 


if there was 


Very few of them. : 
Were they excited wit! liquor ? 
Every evidence of it: it appeared so; I saw 


y ! ! ! . 
I would ask the gentleman 


nota municipal election held in April? 
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Mr. MARSTON. There was. 
{ 


t WEBSTER. Did not the vote 
in that very ward some two hundred and fifty 
vol over the election held in Augu 

Ir. MARSTON, Icannot say that it was not 
So. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Is it not a fact that, at the 
election in April, two hundred and fifty more 
votes were polled than were polled at the August 
election; thatthe Democratic and American votes 
cort vonded with the August votes; and that the 
vote of the Republican candidate increased two 
hundred and fifty over that of August? 

BLAIR, (« ontestant, ) The gentleman is 
mistaken in reference to that. The votes of the 
Demuecratic candidate fell off seven hundred from 
that given for Mr. Barret in August, while the 
tepublican candidate gained two thousand votes. 

Mr. WEBSTER. ‘That is not my question, 
I was speaking of the election in the ninth ward, 
and of the returns from that ward to which the 

enteman from New Hampshire was referring, 
and not to the vote of the whole eny. The fact 
will bear out what | said on that subject. In the 
in the vote at the April 
election over the August election was two hun- 
dred and fifty. ‘The Democratic vote and the 
American vole was the same; but the Republican 
vote in reased 


Mr. BLAIR, (contestant. ) 


increase 


ninth ward the increase 


I simply wish to 


iyin reference to the ninth ward that, whilst 
the candidate on the several city uckets maintained 
precisely th ime vote as was given in Aucust, 
the alderman upon the Re pul lican ticket was 
elected in that ward, 

Mr. MARSTON. The remarkable thing about 
the vote in this ward is, that while the united vote 
of Blatr and of the American candidate fell off 
about JOO from that cast 1556, the vote of the 
Watio Democratic party went up from 149 to 
O10 


ln the Gravois precinct the vote in 1856 was: 
for Blair, 4; Kennett, (American,) 47; Reynolds, 

Democrat,) 4. In Ls58 the vote was: for Blair, 
7; Breckinridge, (American,) 23; Barret, 153. 


* Peter Hildebrand, of lawful age, 
duly sworn, testified as tollows: 
‘dlucstions by Mr. Briain: 
* Question, Were you at the polls at the Gravois coal 
mit onthe day of last August election ? 
Answer. Ves, sir 
* Question. Did you challenge 
to vole there 
inswer Yes, sir, I did. 
* Question. Who was it who offered to vote that you 
challenged ; 
* dnswer. 
altogether 
Question. Were they sworn? 
* Snswer No, sir. : 
** Question. Why were they not sworn? 
* dnswer. They would not swear. 
* Question. Dig one of the judges threaten you for chal 
lenging them ? 
* 4newer. He told me to go out of the house; I had no 
business there 
* Question. Which one of the judges? 
‘.dnuswer. It was William Height 
* Question. Where did these men come from ? 
~Inswer. It is said they worked near the 
springs 


being produced and 


any person who offered 


i do not know their names; there were nine 


Sulphur 


Question Did they vote? 
-Tnswer No, sir; they did not. 
* Question. Were any other persons challenged there on 
that day 
*.Jnswer. No, sir; these were all that were challenged. 
** Question. Were there many persons who voted there 
that were strangers 
*.Inswer. IT think there were one half that voted there 
that | never saw before. 
* Question. Were they known to any persons there ? 
‘.dnswer. [don’t think there was anybody acquainted 
With them, except Mr. Gray ? 
Question. Who is Gray? 
‘ Juswer. Ed. Gray, county engineer, or something. 
Question. Did he bring most of those men there ? 
‘.dnswer. Lean’t say; be was a kind of agent for them 
there 
* Question. Were any of them sworn? 
* answer. Not one of them.”’ 


Cross-eXamination, same witness: 
** Questions by Mr. Barrer: 

* Question. For whom were those men whom you chal- 
lenged going to vote 

* Answer. The national Democratic ticket. 
made their tickets out for them. 

* Question. Did | understand you to say that most of the 
strangers there came from the county road ? 

* .dnswer. No, sir; you understood me to say that one 
half oft the men that voted there were strangers, and they 
came from the county road. 

* Question. What road did they come from ? 
** answer. | understood they came from the county road; 


Mr. Gray 


Misestir Conte sted E livhion: -~Mr. 
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men who were with them said they came from the county 
road, where they were working. 

* Question. Did they all come together? j 

“* “inser. No, sir; they came in different lots. 

* Question. How long have you been living out there ? 

* answer. About thirteen years. 

* Question. Did you say that half the men who voted ait 
the Gravois precinct came from the county road ? 

* .Inswer. Yes, sir; they were, or it was reported there 
as being so; I did not see them come from the county road. 


** Question. Were you at the polls all day? \| 


&* Answer. Pretty much. 

* Keéxamined by Mr. Briatr: 

** Question. Does Gray live there? 

* Answer. No, he don’t.”’ 

In the eastern precinct of the fifth ward the vote 
was as follows: 1856, Blair, 300; Kennett, (Amer- 
ican,) 967; Reynolds, (Democrat,) 165; total, 
1,432. In 1858, Blair, 349; Breckinridge, (Ameri- 
ean,) 1,087; Barret, 693; being a gain of 697 in 
the whole vote, of which the candidate of the na- 
tional Democratic party received 528. 

At the election for mayor, in 1858, only 21 more 
votes were cast In this precinet than at the elec- 
tion for the same officer in 1857. 

Now, I submit that a comparison of the votes 
cast for the candidates of the different parties in 
these several precincts in 1856 and in 1558, to- 
gether with an examination of the proots to which 
| have referred, cannot fail to convinee any im- 
partial mind that fraudulent votes, to an enormous 
extent, were polled for the sitting member in those 
precincts. I have made no reference to the census 
lists, nor to any he arsay testimony. The evidence 
to which I have called the attention of the House 
is legal and competent to prove the charge of fraud- 
ulent volung made by the contestant; and it is, for 
the most part, uncontradicted and unexplained, 


, and itcomes from witnesses about whose veracily 


and means of knowledge no question has been 
made, 

The contestant charges that in several precinets 
the judges of the election were guilty of improper 
and fraudulent conduct in refusing to allow chal- 
lenges, and in neglecting and refusing to admin- 
ister the requisite oaths to persons offe ring to vote, 
Are these charges sustained by the evidence? ‘The 
minority of the committee, in their re port, say 
they are not. ‘There is a most remarkable want 
of candor in the minority report, on this point. 
While pretending to cite the testimony of several 
witnesses, It entirely omits all that part of the tes- 
tumony which relates to the subject, but quotes 
other portions of the testimony, which have no 
bearing upon it whatever. At the Gravois pre- 
einet Peter Hildebrand challenged nine persons 
at the same time, and they would not swear, and 
did not vote. One of the judges then ordered him 
out of the house, saying he had no business there. 
‘Thereupon he desisted from challenging, and no 


‘other persons were challenged during the day, 


and none were sworn, although half of those 
who voted there were strangers to the witness— 
who was an old resident of the precinct—and 
strangers to everybody else there, so far as the 
witness could learn. 

At Carondelet, where sixty persons voted for 
the sitting member who could not be identified by 


| anybody in the township, and who, it may fairly 


be inferred from the testimony, were there on that 
occasion for the first time in their lives, the judges 
omitted cntirely to administer the oath to those 
offering to vote that they had not voted and would 
not vote at any other plac e at that election. 

At the eastern precinct of the eighth ward that 
form of oath was not administered at all, though 
a Democratic judge swears that between three and 
four hundred of the votes polled there were fraud- 


ulent, which he admits would not have been the | 
case if all the judges had done as he thought they | 


ought. 

But to this evidence no reference is made in the 
minority report, and the charge is there dismissed 
with the remark that the “ testimony has entirely 

failed to support the charges of fraud and partial- | 
ity on the part of the judges. 

"Pr ay what would be evidence of fraudulent | 
conduct on the part of judges of an election, if the 
»yroofs to which I have referred are not? When | 
| ron bodies of strangers presented themselves to 
vote in small precincts, in which all the inhabit- 
ants are known to each other, the judges must 


| have known, either that they were not entitled to 


vote at all, or entitled by virtue of having a resi- 


dence in some other pe urtof the district orc res be | 


I thonght at first they were from the poor-house ; but the {| In the latter event, they were required by | aw to | 


Mar ston. 


| that the judges of wd election in the Gra 


| sional precedents, the votes of those 
| should be thrown out. 


| point: 


| sumed to have done his duty. 





August 


—————— 


_ (June g, 
Ho. F Rr 


swear that they had not voted and would 
atany other place at that clection. 'T), 
their votes without re quiring that oat h to hws 
was a gross neglect of a plain duty, 
gross a character as to amount to positiy, 
The contestant char; 


s, in his notice i« 
Harlem House, and Sappington precing = 
the eastern precinct of the fifth ward, were 
sworn as required by the laws of Missouri. 

If the fact be so, according to all the 


» ang 


hot 


Congres. 


Irae 
eC) te 
PeCINCTs 


The congressional cases are uniform on hie 
that the refusal or neglect of the o leet 
officers to take the oath required by law vitia; 
the poll of such election distric t. 

It was so decided in the ease of Draper rs, J, = 
son, in the Twenty-Second Congress, by , 
Committee of Elections and by the House. I 
thatcase thecommittee report da resolutior 
House declaring the seat vacant; but the Hous, 
rejecting all the votes from the precinets where the 
election officers were not sworn, and wher t] 
votes were taken in the absenee of the clor 
confirmed the sitting member in his seat. (Cop. 
tested Election Cases, p. 268.) oa 

In MeFarland vs. Purviance, Eighth Coneyes 
the election officers for Montgome ry COUDLY | 
fused to take the oath required by law, and 
Committee of Elections held that sufficient to 
aside the cleetion for that COUNLY 5 but as the s 
ting member sull had a majority of votes 
district, the committee reported that there w; 
not sufficient evidence to vacate his seat. (Con- 
tested Election Cases, p. 131.) 

In the case of McFarland vs, Culpepper, i 
Tenth Congress, the committee rejected the votes 
i three , because the 1 


iloth 


in | 


counties inspectors and 
clerks conducting the clection were not sworn 
the law required, which appeared to leave a larg 
majority for the contestant; butas, in the opink 
ot the committee, ** the truth of that was doubt- 
ful,’ they recommended that the seat be declared 
vacant, in which the Hlouse coneurred. (Con- 
tested Election Cases, p. 222.) 

The case of Easton vs. Scott, a case from Mis- 
souri, is to the same point. (Contested Election 
Cases, p. 273.) 

It is also a legal presumption that the oath re- 
quired has been taken, every officer being pre- 
) W hoever, there- 
fore, aflirms that the election officers were not 
sworn according to the requirements of the law is 
bound to prove it. He is not bound to make ple- 
nary proof of this negative allegation, but he must 


| offer some proof suflicient to rebut the legal pre- 


sumption. In this case, the burden rests upon th 
contestant. He must render it more probable than 
otherwise that the judges in those precincts were 


| not sworn, or the legal presumption that they 


were sworn must prevail. A law of Missouri, 
passed in 1825, required the judges of elections, 
before entering upon the duties of their appoint- 


| ment, to be sworn to the faithful and impartial 
| dise harge thereof; and the law also require ‘d that 
| a certificate thereof be returned with the return of 


the votes to the office of the clerk of the court. 
And that law is still in force. 


Mr. BARRET. 


t 


. ? 
I ask leave to interrupt the 


‘| gentleman from New Hampshire for a moment. 


He says that the law of 1825 is in force now. I 
say it has been repealed. I can show it. The 
gentle man ought to know it, because he isa law- 
yer; and any man who isa I awyer, and will ad 
the act, must — that that law was repe: aled 
by the act of 183 


Mr. MARST ON. So far as the law applied to 


| the election of State officers, it was repealed, an id 


supplied by another act, somewhat different, at 
the time of the revision of the statutes in 1839; 
but so far as the election of members of Congress 
was concerned, it was continued in force by an 
act passed on the 4th day of February, 1335. 
The law is in these words: 


“ Election of members to Congress. 

“ Be it enacted, That an election shall be held at the sev 
eral election precincts in this State, on the first Monds avin 
, the first Monday in August, 1836, and on the f ; 
Monday in August, every two years thereatter, for the pu 





| pose of electing two members to Congress from this State; 


and the said election to be governed in all other —. 
under the laws which governed the election of members 
Congress heretofore.” 
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{nd this law has been reenacted at every re- 
4 x of the laws of that State since. The only 
ot of difference between the law applicable to 
r ‘election of State officers and the one I have 
sad, continuing in force the law of 1825, regu- 


read 


una the election of members to Congress, which 


at all pertinent to the present inquiry, is this: 
ne Jatter requires a certificate of the oath required 
taken by the judges of election to be re- 
ined with the poll-book, while the former does 
_ Copies of all the poll-books are contained 
athe record, and we find upon them, in proper 
orm, certificates of the oaths required to be taken 
wy the judges and clerks, except those from the 
Gravois, Harlem House, and Sappington pre- 
4s, and the eastern precinct of the fifth ward. 


} 


ite ems, therefore, to be understood in ‘Missouri 
that the law passed in 1825, requiring certificates 
of the oaths taken by the judges and clerks, is 
tii] in force. 
res in those precincts were not sworn, is the 






vertified copies of the poll-books found in the rec- 
ord. It appears, by inspection, that the judges 
at the other precincts were all sworn, but it does 
not so appear in respect to the judges at those 
recincts to Which exception is taken. 

In the case of Draper vs. Johnson, to which I 
have already referred, it was decided that, as the 
law of Virginia required a record of the oath taken 
by election officers to be filed in the clerk’s office, 
acertificate from the clerk that such certificate had 
not been filed, was sufficient to shift the burden 
of proof upon the other party. So here, the law 
requiring a certificate of the oath to be returned 
with the poll-book, and it appearing, by inspec- 
tion, not to have been returned, that is sufficient 
to rebut the legal presumption that the election 
officers had done their duty. Of this the sitting 
member has no right to complain. It imposes 
no hardship upon him. If the judges were in fact 
sworn, he could readily have shown it. He might 
have called the judges themselves to testify to that 
fact. Indeed, he did call one oftthem for another 
purpose, but he did not inquire of him whether 
he had been sworn or not. But the contestant 
could not compel the judges to testify that they 
had not been sworn—that they had been guilty 
of acriminal neglect of duty. It would always 
be difficult, and often impossible, for a party to 
offer plenary proof of a negative allegation. Nor 
is such proof required, The sitting member can- 
notcomplain of surprise in this matter; for the 

charge was made in the notice of contest, and in- 
sisted upon throughout the argument. He took 
testimony upon nearly every other charge made 
y the contestant; but in reference to this he is 
silent. 

But it is said the people of a precinct or town- 
ship ought not to be disfranchised because the 

‘ction Officers either neglected or refused to take 
the oath required by law. Nor need they. If 
informalities exist in the returns, the state of the 
vote may be shown by other evidence. We can 
go behind the returns, and inquire into the facts, 
and correct any errors that may exist. But in 
this case nothing of the sort has been done. The 
sitting member relies solely upon the returns of 
these unsworn officers. He has made no attempt 
to verify them by other evidence. To receive 
these returns,and give to them the same effect as 
to the returns of officers who have in all respects 
complied with the law, will be establishing a most 
dangerous precedent. The effect will be practi- 
cally to nullify all laws intended to guard and 
protect the right of suffrage and to secure the 
faithful and impartial performance of the duties 
incumbent upon those intrusted with the conduct 
of elections. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. 8S. HOUSTON, 
. OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
May 8, 1860. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union— 


Mr. HOUSTON said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: At the time discussion com- 


Menced on this bill, my time was necessarily oc- | 


New Serres—-No. 29. 


Now, the only evidence that the | 


| side of the House) that the debat 
| closed upon the bill until after the nati 
| ventions had been held. 


_cussion of the grave and 


The Tarig—Mr. Houston. 
cupied in the examination of other matters of 
legislation: besides, I SUppos d (as all did on this 
would not be 
0 ial con- 
In this, it seems, I have 
been misled, and I am now forced into the dis- 


important quesuons 


| growing outof the proposition to increase largely 


the taxes of the people, without such recent ex- 
amination as I desired tomake. Even under such 
disadvantages, I am unwilling to permit the oc- 
casion to pass without entering my protestagainst 
the provisions of this bill, and giving briefly some 


_ of my reasons for it. 


The question isanimportant one. The taxing 
power of the Government, and its duty growing 
out of the exercise of that power, in view of the 
constitutional grant, present questions which, in 


| my judgment, are not surpassed in importance 
| by any ever agitated in an American Congress. 


I at once acknowledge the vast magnitude and 


| importance of the questions growing out of African 


| depends, and properly depends. 


| interest or importance than those 


| establish that proposition. 


slavery as it exists in some of the States of our 
Union. Iam satisfied that upon its adjustment 
and final settlement the fate of the Government 
Yet no question 
connected with the Government can be of mort 
erowing out of 
the bill under consideration. 

I was pleased to hear the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Suerman] admit so fully and distinetly that 
a duty levied upon imports Is a tax upon those 
who consume such imports. Ido not consider 
it, therefore, necessary, in view of such emphatic 
admission, to submit any remarks with a view to 
: In the discussions of 
the tariif in times past, that was a disputed point. 
Those who favored duties for protection, as this 
bill proposes, denied that the consumers of this 


| country paid the tax or duty levied upon imports. 


I am pleased that the protectionists are now dis- 
posed to deal more frankly and candidly with the 
subject, and admit that the taxes proposed in this 
bill—exorbitant and unjust as I know them to 


| be—are to be paid (if the bill shall become a law) 
I 


by the consumers of this country for the benefit 
(as I am sure will be admitted by candid debaters) 


of the manufacturers. Thatis a correet statement 


| of the case, and presents to our constituents the 
| true and precise question, whether they are will- 


| what is the proper remed y ? 


ing to be thus taxed in their necessary consump- 
tion, not because the Government needse the 
money, but to prosper and enrich the manufac- 
turing interests. 

The pretext presented by those who want pro- 
tection is, that we are not receiving, under the 
existing law, sufficient revenue to meet the just 
and proper demands of the Government. That 
is a mere pretext, asT propose to show. In 1857 
our receipts, under the law of 1846, were said to 
be too large. I was then satisfied the y were too 
large. Lhave not changed that opinion; and while 
the present law, passed in that year, did not suit 
me in some of its provisions, yet I voted for it as 
the best I could get. It was a reduction of the 
receipts into the Treasury, as well as a reduction 
of the taxes upon the people. An effort is now 
being made to increase the duties to a point much 
higher than they were under the Faw of 1846, upon 
the alleged ground that our receipts into the Treas- 
ury are too small. 

Why all of this? Are these statements 
rect?) Ifthey are, if our receipts are not sufficient 
to meet the just demands of the Government, 
W hat course should 
wise and patriotic statesmen pursue to remedy 
the evil? They should, if practicable, curtail the 
expenses of the Government, and in that way bring 
its expenditures to a point where they could be 
met by itsincome. Letus adopt that course. Let 


cor- 


| us cease to waste the money of the Government. 


Let us dispense with unnecessary and extrava- 
gant appropriations and see if in that way we can- 
not avoid an increase of taxation. We are just 
emerging from most serious commercial troubles 
and embarrassments; a revulsion in the commer- 


| cial world which extended to every interest in the 


country with most blighting effects; impairing 


, and, in many cases, destroying the circulating 
| medium of the country; checking, to a large ex- 


tent, its commerce and trade. Under such cireum- 
stances, how could we expect the usual amount 
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of imports or the usual amount of receipts into 
the Treasury? A prudent man in a ease like this, 
and at a time like this, would reduce his expenses 
and husband his means so as to be able to weather 
the storm and pass safely through the crisis. 
The Government should do the same. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to present another view 
in this connection. Even if we had been prudent 
and economical to a proper extent, which I deny, 
yet | would be unwilling to increase the taxes, 
for the reason that the law of 1857 has not had a 
fair trial. Ll ask, as one of the representatives of 
the consumers, and, of course, of the tax-payers, 
that the present law shall be properly tested be- 
fore you put another in its place. Let us see 
whether it will answer the purposes for which it 
was enacted. If you give it such a trial, and it 
shall fail to produce means enough to meet the 
just and economical wants of the Government, 
then I will assist in making such modifications as 
may be necessary to produce the desired results; 
otherwise, [ will resist any effort to increase the 
rates of duty under it. No injury can result from 
civine it such further trial, for in any event, we 
are compelled to renew a portion of our loan, in 
some form. Our outstanding Treasury notes 
must be redeemed before any tariff bill we may 
enact can produce its effects upon our receipts; so 
that, if | should admit (which I do not) that the 
proposed bill would enlarge our receipts, yet the 
supposed increase of receipts will not take place 
in time to redeem those Treasury notes; and you 
will be compelled, even if you change your rates 
of duty, to provide for the redempuon of those 
notes. The bill before us proposes to make a 
loan to meet the outstanding ‘Treasury notes. 
Then why not make the loan, or renew the au- 
thority to issue ‘Treasury notes, and leave the 
present law as it is, that it may vindicate itself, 
or establish, beyond doubt, its insufficiency? The 
present law is. yielding more revenue than its 
friends claimed for it at the time it was enacted. 
Its friends calculated its yield at $50,000,000 per 
annum. Has it met their expectations? Have 
their estimates been realized? If so, why change 
it? The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is not that the 
law does not produce revenue enough, but that 
money. Let us correct that abuse, and we will 
have ana ple means, not only to mect current ex- 
penses, but to pay the public debt in afew years. 

The law of 1857 went into operation the Ist of 
July, 1857, and the first year of its existence, 
ending 30th of June, 1858, was a disastrous one, 
because of the financial troubles to which [ have 
already referred, which occurred in the early part 
of the fall, and when the law had been in exist- 
ence about three months. ‘The effects of the re- 
vulsion may, to some extent, be seen in the imports 
of that year. Notwithstanding the rates of duty 
had been reduced by that law, and, of course, for- 
eign products could come into this country more 
freely, because paying less duty at our custom- 
houses, yet the imports of that year amounted to 
$282,613,150, being $78,276,991 he than the year 
before, which was under the higher duties of the 
law of 1846. The yield of revenue the first year 
was only $41,729,620 96, caused, in part, by the 
reduction of duty, and also by the great falling 
off of imports produced by the causes to which 
I have referred. ‘Those wo were unfriendly to 
the law of 1857, and wanted an increase of i 
for purposes of protection, rejoiced at what they 
called a failure of the law to afford proper revenue, 
and sought to havi the duties made higher. At 
that time they failed. I trust they may always 
fail in efforts so unjust and unnecessary. I pro- 


| pose to follow the inquiry on this point a step 


further, and see if we cannot find abundant and 
satisfactory evidence that our receipts under the 
present law will be ample for all proper ends. 
‘The second year of the operation of the law of 
1857, from the Ist of July, 1858, to the 30th of 
June, 1859, yielded $49,565,824 38, within a small 
amount of the yield its friends estimated for it 
when it becamealaw. Youcan but discover, Mr. 


| Chairman, that as the country recovers from the 


very disastrous effects of the crash of 1857, as 


| confidence is restored, commerce and trade be- 


come more healthy and active, business of all 


| kinds is becoming prospt rous, and, of course, in- 
| creasing large ly the revenue from imports 
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lor the curren cal year, terminal BUth 
June, 1860, the S tary of the Treasury est 
mated the receipts from customs at $56,000,000: 
and the receipt up to this date fully sats ly me 
that his estimate will be realized, and the law will, 
the present year, xceed the estimate of its friends 


by about &6.000.000. The S cretary estimates 
for the next fiscal yea 30th June, 1861, 
$60,000,000; and if nothing occurs to dist 


itry, no man who will ex- 


r, ending 
irb the 
prosp rity of the cour 


amine th ubject free from prejudice will ven- 
ture to bring that cstimate in seriou question. 
{ have heard much in praise of the law of 1846; 


I concur in giving it praise; it vindicated itself 


most triumphantly, and established for its pro- 
jectors and friends a just claim to wisdom and 

itesmanship in its enactment But how much 
more revenue was it yielding when it gave place 
yielding? 


tion tor about ten 


fat 


to the act of 1857 than the latter 1s now 
The law of 1846 was in opera 
year Tie hichest yield under it for any on 
' 27, in the year 1854. The 
last year of its existen e, ending 30th June, 1857, 
it yielded $63,875,905 05. Its average yield for 
$50,021,000 938. We reduced the 
hed by the law of 1846, 
be« Lust that law was vieldiny 
and now when the law of 1857 1s yielding many 
illions more than its friends expected, vod but 


your W is $64,224,190 


ten years wa 
rat oft duty a establi 


too much revenue, 


i 

te under the law of 1546, 1t 1s proposed by thi 
I much higher than 
they were even under the act of 1846, when all 
sides admitted that the recs Ipts were too large. Is 
it pos ible that any one « in fail to understand thi 
Their object is not an increase of revenue, but 
If they wish an increase of revenuc, 
"Take thei 


ill under consideration, and 


rrotectionists tom ike tha duti 


pr teellon, 
how dotheyexpect to obtain it? 
aa | 


prop- 


Statement of some of th pruu ipal articles impr rled into tire 
the proposed tarif}’ of Mr. Morrill, and exhibit ing the rat 
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The Tariff—Mr. ula. 


what likel its yield? ‘The gentleman who 
r porte di t (Mr. Mor RILL] says: 

\fter a most patient examination, I feel confident the 
importations under this bill would produce $60,000,000 of 
revenue, and not mor ? 

If that be its yield, why change the existing 
law, which will yield more than that, with a much 
smaller tax upon the people. The Secr tary of 
the ‘Treasury estimates, as I have already said, 
the revenue for next fiscal year at $60,000,000. 
Thus you willsee the two « stimates are the same, 
while the rate of duty or tax, which the gentle- 
man from Ohio |Mr. Sure saareaehtahiaion is paid by 
much higher in the bill under 
law, or the law 
can any one doubt that the pur- 
vardless of revenue? We 
all iknow that the law of 1846, with much lower 
duties than those in the proposed bill, yie van 

veral millions more revenue, at the date of 
centlemen even ¢ laim for this bill, 
‘Then, if revenue be the object, why not propose 
to reinstate that law,which a all know wiil yield 
enough revenue? Why make a guess, when you 
can make it a certainty? That law has been tried, 
and we know it will yield enough. Why not 
take it?) If you are candid in saying you seek 
revenue, and believe the present law will not give 
it, why hesitate to propose one that has been tried, 
and yielded an abundance? I have no doubt the 
present law will furnish all we need; and 1 will 
not willingly give it up even for that of 1846 until 
I am satisfied to the contrary. 

The friends of this ball « stimate tha it will yield 
&60,000,000, ** and not m« lam aware that it 
is very difficult to estimate he any new tariff law, 
for the reason that we do not always know the 
effect itwill have upon commerce; and especially 


the consumer, 1s 
consideration than in the present 
of 1846. ‘Then, 


pos Is protection, ré 


repeal, than 


Under act of 1857. 














Rate of duty. 
Quantity. Value. - 
 . cnk 6 Kobus AOE eo eeNe dete bN ON ads DSRS OEOS ER ESO seGe enue 32.512.293 gallons. $5,062,872 24 per cent. 
TODRCCO—CIgars. ..cscccccvscvocccccccecceceveess censcecesecccesecs 629,366 thousand 1,581,742 | 24 “ 
Leat, unmanu UCU. woceccccecccccee cece sescesceeseers 7.791.072 pounds. 1.686.282 | 24 66 
PLT OR OTT OCT ETO TTOLER OLE Lee eee 1.904.534 ewt. 4,184.231 | 24 “ 
Railroad OA ec sere EL ar a as ee eg ca 1.399.312 ewt. 9274.02 | 24 &s 
| SS a Qe ee evee cece cess cers essees eeseeees sens 1.450.346 cwt. 1,049,200 24 66 
Old and scrap. Eh er chants hb ees SEG CO se Rhee Ss Weeh nesters ) Yew. 107.702 24 se 
Rubee wanes hacks bath cobs u6000568445:000N eho N uses NSawasve 17 868,353 pounds. 752,975 | 24 66 
Hoop pO bce cecesceveneccessccesesssceee os cose eees 13,765,795 pounds. | 387,198 | 24 “ 
Cables or chains, ot PAItS Of... ccccccccccceverccsecccccsescesees 6.613.280 pounds. 174,701 24 66 
ANCHOMS, ANd PATIS Of. ..sccecvccs cevsscccere 301,379 pounds. | 13.510 | 24 - 
Anvils, and parts Of, ....0. sccccccccccccccsccccveccess 836,750 pounds. | 50.805 | 24 = 
Stecl—Ingots, bars, sheet wr wire, valued at 7 cents 155.171 ewt 905.859 LS se 
ccneeee ieee aheoehies or wire, valued above 7 ce } | 
ER URE SOT RINE 5 6a c0n 000400500 08sebsueneeeewnnnss0 60s eee | 128,937 cwt. | 1,141,871 12 + 
Ingots, bars, sheets, or wire, valued above ll cents per pound.. | | 
Mill, pit, and drag saws, not over 9 inches wide............. ? 
Mill, pit, and drag saws, over 9 inches Wide..............06- | 9.521 96,495 | 24 ss 
SE, OIG 6 6ke es box 6'6 ada eho e's Os ee be beC ces h0060se bens 4 | 
Lead—In pigs and bars, (including sheets) ............0.ceeeeeceenes | 
Old scrap lead, fit only to be remanufactured ......... 0.0. e eee 63,782,098 pounds. 9.617.770 1S se 
In sheets, pipes, or shot, (pipes and shot)...........ccceeeeees 55,220 pounds. 3,027 15 “6 
Zinc, spelter, or teuteneque, unmanutactured, in blocks and pigs..... 14.276,155 pounds. 4 sie 
Zinc, epeltor, or tcutoneque, i sheets... 0... cesses ccvwscevesces sees 10,667,596 pounds. Oo 12 - 
Tin, in plates or sheets.......... bebe aN Sh Maes Kd Kent eROhcneens bert 14 8 * 
Oils—Linseed, tlaxseed, hempseed, and rapesced........... eeee eee 1,242,953 gallons. 3,915 | 15 a 
Ean bos cunpadhusthgenhookengdtasckdbawsedndie dudes ecienoes 12,479,629 bushels. 1.295.683 5 6¢ 
OTD sings Sade SinceRSeues. WHOe Whine Sede nbWOs SES ee eb. -»» | 20,143,776 sq. feet. 96,586 | 15 “ 
NE WOUPROOR,. ian Ks'a is wiswke 4s s0-cc ee cannesvsedeene Ueeeesnene 14,597,946 pounds. 365,963 4 . 
ne Se SN nn nn ch Se baeb Sanhd OwSAGA REESE See ENS aS 3,416,714 | 24 - 
re i SR 5 acs pbb e565 5855 460NE Sb Rw Ses be ees’ cobs 5,307,531 pounds. | 912,529 | 15 = 
Bituminous coal iw Week eese sk ee Paaveueemhionee ke 281,208 tons. 933,200 | 24 = 
Borax, retined....... pnGhvsths adescdun EOOE SS MOOK WEDS EN eden wees 734,085 pounds. | 101,515 1 66 
Sal soda, hyposulphate of soda, and all carbonates of soda, by what 
ever name designated, not otherwise provided for.......... 0.00000. 3 ».950 pount ds. 8 
ee CE CO EANEL sc ce xcde sb bd2 0. G00Ss0bGnbd00. Bekees 3 gallons. 4 se 
ESSE Sune hdNGKbS a0b sc O5RaSs beeen nousen Odes 4¥0aaCeR 4S 210 sq. yds. 2,900,164 | 24 » 
SDR <. Gav Gasdcsawhbawkehne bane t cewkkbs whdnes sabeba seen aoe ese 19 = 
Manutactures of wool, or of which wool is th component material... 1 12,289,; 4 19 
not otherwise pr wid SOE ci dink cnnvalinane bance daev saan } 15s m 24 ee 
Shirts and drawers, wove or made on frames, wholly of cotton....... } 32 28036 15 = 
enn SUNN A A ne ec cbne SoRRAASEOKODeeES | 5,082,336 19 “i 
iE RRS MUNG TNE is isin Kies vane csecsacess I |} 17,671,u32 | 24 aia 
Flax, linen, thread, and ail manufactures of r flax, o1 of which flax is | 
Se Oe NDE cinnk n05e'eb abn dsddc aben0s 06000005 45 e008 0o40 } 10,314,208 15 = 
NOt CENSTWISS PTOVICE!S TOF .. .ccsccesccsececenseces cece 34,231 24 ie 
Ne eee ee ek ae at 609,151 pounds. | 49,138 19 " 
Ie ee cat bene ne eh whee 184,720 pounds. 12.079 | 19 ‘“ 


Silk, raw, not more advanced in manufacture than singles 
thrown, or organzine..... 


Another objectionable feature of this bill is its 
additions to ihe free list. It adds to the free list 
$5,912,145 of imports, which now pay a duty of 


, tram, and | 


2 «6 


300,506 


| 
$424,657 73, and the articles thus released from 


duty are such as Wo not enter into the general | 
consumption of the county, but are almost ex- 





NAL G LOBE, 


United States during the fiscal year ending June 30 
es and duties prescribed thereby, as compared with the rates and duties wnder the tariff act of 1957 


| 
| 
| 


$21,967,479 O01 
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is it difficult to estimate 
pli vated duties, mad: up of ad valorem oa 
cifies, introducing the condemned and ,; xp a 
principles of minimums, square yard, numb... 
threads, and otherabsurdities; yet | hay, - . 
prepared as well, | presume, as it can be don, 
advance of the operation of the law, from w 
it appears that, upon the imports of the year 1839 
this bill will yield $72,113,135 65, being =! 
$20,000,000 more than the yield under th; . , 
oe : Li t me ask gentlemen what the y 
to do with $72,113,135 65 per ann um? ow 
take it out of the pockets of the people W 
not need it, and the consumers shoudl » 
quired to pay it. But gentlemen say it wil 
yield $60,000,000 yearly. Upon what vil 
do the y make sue h estimate? No one fay 
with the subject will be at a loss to unders: 
how they reduce itso much. They are 
in m revi reduced estimates of its yield, 
fail to go far enough. They know the: rate 
the pending bill are strongly restrictive of 
ports, largely prohibitory; and it is byar stra 
upon commerce that they expect it to yield , 
$60,000,000. [ have no idea it will yield 
much. IL would be willing to stake what Jit; 
reputation | may have that its yield would 
millions below that sum, because of its prohi 
ory character. Upon the amount of imports ; 
1859, as I have already shown, this bill would 
five $72,11; a 135 65, WwW hile its advoc ates on] yi 
for it $60,000,000. To reduce it to that sum, your 
imports must necessarily be, to a material ex} 
prohibited; your trade abroad cut off and dp. 
stroye od. Another very obje ctionable featui 
this bill is, that its high duties are mostly on 
cles of nece ssity, suc h as all, whether poor orr! 
must have, as shown in the table, which I read: 


for this bill, wit) 


nig 


» 1859, upon which the duties are increas 


Under Mr. Morrill’s bill. 














| 7 
Duty. ees eae er 
i Rate of duty. Duty. 
| 
$1,215,089 28 | 4 cents per gallon. | Stal 
1.374.522 60 |$ 90 cents per pound. oy 
¢ 10 per cent. ad val, 
404,707 68 | 25 per cent. ad val. 
1,004,239 44 | $15 per ton. 1,4 
315,767 68 "12 per ton. } 
951,808 00 6 per ton. | 
25,848 48 | 6 per ton. 
| 2 cents per pound. 
52 | $20 per ton. 
24 1 25 per 100 pounds. 
40 1 50 per 100 pounds. 1,92 
90 | 1 50 per 109 pounds. 12.5 
85 | 1) cents per pound. 260,687 28 
137,024 52 | 2 cents per pound. 288,818 § 
6,358 80 | 12 cents perlineal foot. 7,997 64 
- 
392,665 50 | 1 cent per pound. 337,82 
154 05 | 1} cents per pound. B25 
31,016 24 | $1 per 100 pounds. 142,71 
66,738 60 | 1} cents per pound. 160,01 
426,491 76 | 10 per cent. ad val. o33,114 
107,027 25 | 16 cents per gallon. 195,862 
194,382 45 4 cents per bushel. 499,13 
104,487 90 3 cents per sq. foot. 604,. 
14,688 52 | 16 per cent. ad val. o4 cud 
820.011 35 | 30 per cent. ad vai. 1,025,014 
76,879 35 | 3 cents per pound. 159,22 


923.968 00 


4,060 69 


$1 per ton. 
3 cents per pound. 





£3,383 68 
18,144 12 
528,039 36 
19.363 09 
9.335.019 06 
3,837,721 92 
484,205 40 
965.643 84 
4,241,047 68 


20 per cent. ad val. / 
10 per cent. ad val. 409 
30 cents per sq. yard. 
30 per cent. ad val. 
30 per cent. ad val. 
39 per cent. ad val. 
20 per cent. ad val. 
30 per cent. ad val. 
30 per cent. ad val. 


1,547,131 20 
8.215 44 
9.336 22 
2,295 0] 


39 per cent. ad val. 

30 per cent. ad val. 

2) cents per pound. da 
2 cents per pound. J be 





45.07; 





} 
| 
36,060 72 15 per cent. ad val. ae 


| % $5 ,885.9% ‘ 





clusively used by the manufacturers; So thatt 
$424, 657 73 is, by operation of this bill, (ift - 
| become a law,) taken from the Treasury 0! “ 
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ut intothe pockets of the man- 
Under the present law, that sum an- 

- aes into the Treasury as a duty collected 
se articles named, while this bill releases 
articles from duty, and allows the con- 
rs of them to import them free of duty, thus 

: to the consume rs of those articles a bounty 

. amount of the oer ; and as the y are exc lu- 
ly, or nearly so, consumed by the manufac- 
'$, you can make it nothing else than an annual 
rnment bounty to the manufacturers. It is 
fain ot pushing Canes ertiion'ss the fece 
~ that they are consumed alone by the manu- 
’ ore! s.and constitute, necessi wily , a part of the 
sof manufacturing or producing the article, 
nd hence, to make them free, the manufacturer 
id produce the article mue h cheaper to the 
sumer. I grant you he could do it; but the 
sion is, would he do it? I guess not. I con- 
the principle, and have never denicd it, that 
articles consumed alone in manufacturing, dye- 
tis, acids, and such like things, and much of 
raw material, might, if we were framing a tariff 
withoutre ference to existing duties, very prop- 

y be made free of di uty; for in that case there 
ald be, or should be, a compensating consid- 
ion to the consumer, in putting a duty on the 
ricated article with reference to the fact that 
manufacturer in this country would have the 


States and p 


t 
I 


vantage of free articles that constituted much || 


ofthe cost of production by him, and for that rea- 
np ut a duty corre spondi ngly low on the fabri- 
ed goods. In that way the consumer would be 
efited equally with the producer; but if you 
late your duty upon the fabricated articles 
th reference to a duty on raw material, and 
rwards, without reducing the duty on the fab- 
ted article, you make the raw material free, 
i1make the manufacturer a donation annually 
that amount, from which the consumer receives 
» benefit. 
Mr. Chairman, much ban been said about inci- 
ntal protection. Iam glad at all times to see 
manufacturers avail themselves of all the ben- 
elits incident to a well-regulated tariff. I would 
ot discriminate against them. I would discrim- 
ule against no interest or business. I would 
¢ nr see them all prosper. We all know that 
ny duty upon foreign goods imported into the 
Jnited States affords an incident: I benefit to the 
‘anufacturer of like goods here. Call itincidental 
protection, if you prefer; many so call it. That, 
wwever, does notalter the nature of the incident. 
The General Government obtains its revenue by 
luies on imports. Ido not propose to change 
policy of the Government in that regard. All 
lask, as a Representative of the consumers, is 
Lat, while the present it policy previ uls s, you make 
a fair and proper assessment of duties in the true 
sense of the Constitution; and let the incidents be 
s beneficial to other interests as they may, if the 
duty is a fair one, the incidents are legitimate. 
The friends of this bill arcue for specific dutics 
they allege, to prevent frauds on the revenue, 
uid to pre vent fluctuations in the amount of rev- 
enue collected from customs. Do specific duties 
prevent fluctuations? Ithinknot. What causes 
‘fluctuation of which gentlemen speak? Tam 
willing to admit that, when the price of an ith- 
ported article is low, the amount of duty collected 
upon it, under the ad valorem principle, is not so 
great as when the price of the article is high, and 
in that way there is necessarily a fluctuation toa 
greater or less extent. I have not denied that; but 
willwe avoid such fluctuation by a system of 
S| pecific duties? I say we will not. I grant you 
tif you import the same quantity of the same 
goods every year, under the sy stem of specific du- 
s, you would receive the same amount of rev- 
nue; but such would not be the case. In times of 
commercial embarrassment and pecuniary revul- 
n your imports would decrease, and of course 
) ur revenue would decrease correspondingly. 
ich duties would fail to give us the same amount 
of revenue in times of de pression as in times of 
prosperity. In times of depression specific duties 
Will operate against and tend to defeat revenue. 
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/} amounting to a prohibition. You 


' tion of the 


The Tariff Houston 


any syst om 6 f assessing duties, the receipts must 
necessarily y dimi ini ish with the imports. 

Mr. STAN’ FON. Let me say just one word. 
I submit to the gentleman from Alabama, whether, 
in times of financial distress, if the amount of 
imports diminish in value, th prices are notalso 
naiihciadd on the roods import ted? if that be So, 
then I submit to the gentleman, whether, wit h 
ad valorem duties, your revenue is not only dimin- 
ished by the amount imported, but by the reduced 
amountof duty collect: d uponthes articleimported; 
and that when your duties are high your trade 
flourishes, and prices are high?) When your 
Treasury is full, and you do not need it, you gen- 
erally have an increased amount of duties. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iwill answer that view of 
the case. The gentleman has notthouzht 
to controvert my statement. The 


prope r 


correctness ol 


| itis too evident. Let me carry it one step fur- 


ther. Whenever the trade of the country is de- 
pressed and the prices of goods fall, both here 
and abroad, the foreign article coming in undera 
specific duty will have a much higher rate of duty 
to pay when it enters our ports; In many cas 

therefore not 
only lose revenue in the proportic yn of the falling 
off of imports caused by the embarrassed condi- 
country, and consequéntly its trade, 


but that embarrassment is enhanced by the char- 
acter of the duty, which, being a specific sum on 
each pound, yard, or article, remains the same, 
regardless of the value of the article; so that, as 


the price of the article becomes dey 
cheapened by the pressure of the 
of duty becomes higher and more oppressive, 
until it amounts to prohibition, and, of course, 
causing not only additional reduction of imports, 
but also additional loss of revenue. It must be 
perceived, then, that a operates not 
only against our trade 


resse dl and 
times, the rate 


specific duty 
with foreign countries, and 


| consequently against our receipts into the ‘Treas- 


ury, but it also operates ¢ ppr ssively upon the 


| consuming interest, and for the exclusive and s 


benefit of the manufacturers. 
In times of pecuniary distress, when every in- 


terest outside of manufacturing 1s compelled to 
sell what it produces at the reduced prices caused 
by such revulsion, this bill proposes a spec cific 


duty on imports whi ch becomes higher in its rate 
more protective to the manufacturer, and more 
oppressive to the consumer, as the pecuniary 
troubles increase; and while you thus force all 
other interests to meet the ill ¢ fi ctsofsuchacrisis, 
you propose by this 3them still fur- 
ther that you may protect ead keep prosperous 
the manufacturing interest. While the consumer 
is forced to sell what he produces at the reduced 
price, you de ny him the privilege of buyin 
he consumes in a fair mark 


bill to o fF res 


yr what 
t, without payn 1g a 


| bounty toanotherinterest. Your cm. rh specific dut 


| drives from our market all for 


ch compet ition, 


and leaves the consumers at the mere y of the man- 


| ufacturers inthis country, who control the market 


pictures are creature 


and demand such prices as they please. 

It is contended that specific ~—e are neces 
sary to prevent fraud upon the revenue, and pic- 
tures have been drawn in this di bat of such frauds 
that seem really frightful; but those who are at 
all acquainted with the subject know that such 
s of fancy—not real. They 
are used to frighten those members of the Hous: 
who have not had an opportunity of making them- 
selves familiar with the subject, for the purpose of 
obtaining their sanction to the unjust and ruinous 





provisions of this bill. 


It is said that importers often enter goods un- 
der false invoices, setting forth the pric es twenty- 
five per cent. be low the actual market price. 1s 
the truth of that at all reasonable? An importer 


| of goods, whether an American or forcigner, is 


bound under heavy penalties to present an honest 
and accurate invoice of articles and prices. In 
addition to that, he is required to swear to its cor- 
rectness. The goods and invoice are then passe d 


| into the hands of sworn appraisers, selected with 


ic gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] shakes || 


his sh ad. If he will hear me, I think [can satisfy 
tim that Iam correct in my statement In the 
year ending 30th June, 1858, our imports were | 
$78,276,991 less than the year before; and under || 


reference to their capacity and hon sty, whose 
duty it is to test, by their knowle dge and e X peri- 
ence, and in any other mode they may dcem ad- 
visable, the fairness of the if found to 
be fraudulent, then the penalties established by 
law attach. 


invoices; 


How then, underthesecircumstances, | 
could such frauds be committed upon the revenues? | 
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Reps, 
To pass through the custom-house a false invoice, 
the importer subjects himscif to a prosecution for 
perjury, as well as other heavy penalties; and 
while I will not say that frauds are never com- 
mitted, | will say that such false invoices are not 
passed to an extent anything like the representa- 
tions gentlemen make upon the subject. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man one que suion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iam willing to answer any 
which the gentleman may desire to put 
to me, if the interrupuon is not to be taken out of 
my time. 

Mr. STANTON. It is but a single question 
which I wish the gentleman to answer me. Will 
the gentleman explain to me how it happens that 
the French custom-house books, showing the ex- 
ports of French wines, show only one half asmuch 
as Our custom-house books show of imports of 
that article? and will he explain to me how itis 
that 0 same wines are valued atthe French cus- 

tom-houses at just double that shown at the 
American custom-houses? 

Mr. HOUSTON. A part of what the gentle- 
man states is correct, and a part of it is not. 
Here is the re port, however, of the Seer: tary of 
the Treasury, which explains that matter very 
fully and satisfactorily, showing most conclu- 
sively that the diser pancies referre d to are not 
particularly the result of fraud, and have but lit- 
tle connection with the character of duty to which 
those articles are subjected in the United States. 
[have not the time to give the explanation, but 
will refer the gentleman to the report 

It is the true policy of the United States to leave 
its commerce as free and unshackled as may be 
consistent with a proper revenue duty. The trade 
of nations consists in their interchange of nrod- 
ucts, and such trade should be encouraged instead 
of restrained by an unnecessary duty. Gentle- 
men seem alarmed because our imports are large. 
They say our — are buying more than they 
can consume o r pay for. They forget that our 
exports are equal to our imports; and while that 
is the case, our trade must be prosperous. Sut 
who authorized Congress to say, by law, how 
much and what the people should wear or eat? 
That is their business to determine, not ours. 

While it is admitte . that our exports are e qué il 
to our imports, yet, as the tables show a portion 
of the « apne to 7 specie, it 1s alles re dd tobea 
dangerous symptom; be ‘cause, gentlemen say, we 
are tmporting more than we e xport, and have to 
send sp cle to pay our debt abroad. Thisis a 
fallacy. Specie is an article of production in the 
United States as much as cotton, grain, or any- 
] specie just as 


quesuions 


thingelse. Our people produce the 
they do the cotton, and it is exported upon the 
same principles of trade. 

Muehb has been said in this debate about the 
large foreign indebtedness of our people. I re- 
gard indebtedness, at any time and to any person, 
as more or lessa misfortune ; but the Government 
of the United States could not, upon any fair and 
proper principles, have prevented it. The people 
who owe the debt purchased what they thought 
they needed, and they bought at a time and place 
w ie h they considered mostad vantageous to them- 
selves. Thee omplaint isthat the debt is due out of 
the United States; and while I could wish the pur- 
chases could have been made at home, yet I have 
no right to control them as to the market in which 
they trade, nor has Congress such power; if they 
had made their ee hases at home, they doubtless 
would have been indebted to the same amount; if 
they could Ste, traded to their advantage at home, 
the y would have done so. The friends of this bill 
intend to compel - people to trade at home » at 
much higher prices, by driving away foreign com- 
pe tition—by fettering and restric ting our tri ide. 
I protest against that policy. 

[ would truly regret to see the manufacturing 
interests of this country in a depressed or lan- 
guishing condition. I do not understand them 
to be in such condition. ‘Take any : such interest 

rou please, and if 1 am not very much mistaken, 
you will find it quite as prosperous as any other 
business. 

by re ‘ rence to the table La sented tothe House 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, you will find 
thatthe eaeonral iron are Seslaialinn. elie our 
consumption as well as our exports of it are 
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steadily increasing; and this applies not only to 
the different kinds of iron and ste¢ l, or most of 


them, and their manufactures, but it is equally 


true of woolens and cottons. Hew, then, can it 
be true that the tron interest is suffering, and the 
forges, furnaces, and workshops are being closed, 


when the tables show that our imports of iron are 
becoming less every year, while our manufacture 
and export of it are both increasing ? 

Gentlemen are extravagant in their eulogies of 
the tariff of 1842, when by reference to the tables 
it will beseen that the amount of revenue collected 
under it was very smail. Notwithstanding the 
duty were very high—in 
double the rates under the law of 1857— 
of the substitution of the act of 
1342, the latter was yielding than about 
one third of the amount collected under thea 
1857; yet the actof [842 ismuch prat ed, and that 
of 1857 1auch censured, by those whoai 
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PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


REPLY OF HON. JEFF 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


To the speech of Scnator Douglas, 


DAVIS 


In Tue Senate, .Vay 16 and 17, 1860. 
{REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Davis on the Ist of March, relative to 
State rights, the institution of slavery in the States, and the 


rights of citizens of the several States in the ‘j'erritories. 


Mr. Dovetas having concluded his speech, 

Mr. DAVIS rose and sail: 

Mr. Presipent: When the Senator from IIli- 
nois commenced his speech, he announced his 
object to be to answer to an arraignment, or, as 
he also termed it, an indictment, which he said I 
had made against him. He therefore caused ex- 
tracts to be read from my remarks to the Senate. 
Those extracts announce that I have been the 


* For the original report, see page Qi: 20 Cong. Globe. 


that of 


ctof 


into the 
the tariff act of 1857, but made free under 


RO315.963 
95 .270,821 


Ii 
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| did not vote together. 
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Property in Territories—Mr. Davis. 


deavoring to substitute the pending bill for it, 
while the act of 1857 is furnishing nearly three 
times as much revenue as that of 1842, with a 
rate of tax upon consumption much smaller than 
that of 1842. 

{Here the hammer fell. Cries of **Go on!’’] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will not tre spass upon the 
time of the House, if there be objection. I should, 
however, like to oce upy the time which was taken 
from me by inte rrupuion, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. The gentleman 
from Alabama interrupted me in my speech yes- 
terday as much as my colleague has interrupted 
him to-di ly. 

Mr. eee I understand the chairman 
f the Committee of Ways and Means to object 
to giving me the time which has been taken from 
me by interruption, I therefore offer as a substi- 
tute for the bill that which | send to the Clerk’s 
desk. It has been printed. 


United States during the fiscal year ending 
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{| 
| uniform opponent of what is called squatter sov- 


| ereignty, and that, having opposed it heretofore, 
1 was now, least of all, dispose ‘d to give it quarter, 
| At a subsequent period, the fact was stated that 
the Senator from Illinois and myself had been 
| opposed to each é6ther on those questions which 
I considered as most distinctly involving southern 
interests in 1850. He has not answered to the 
allegation. He has not attempted to show that 
he did not stand in that position. It is true, he 
has associated himself with Mr. Clay; and, before 
| closing, I will show that the association does not 
| belong to him; that upon those test questions they 
He then somewhat vaunt- 


ingly reminded me that he was with the victori- 
|} ous party; asserted that the Democracy of the || 
country then sustained his doctrine, and that I 


was thus outside of that organization. With Mr. 
Clay! Ihe had been with him, he would have 
been in good company; but the old Jackson De- 


mocracy will be a little suprised to learn that Clay 
was the leader of our party, and thata man proves | 
his allegiance to it by showing how close Ty he 

followed i in the footsteps of Henry Clay. 


the proposed tariff of 


| that idea to the sword? 
|| language. 


(May 16, 


; SENare, 


ee = = 


When the Senator opened aon nt ts by i. 


claring his purpose to be fair. and court anes 


little supposed that an explanation made by: ; 
in favor of the Secretary of State, and whic}, 2... 
not at all disturb the line of his argument, w, a 
have been followed by the rude gument, \ eee 
that he could not permit interruption ther, co 
A Senator has the right to claim exe mption . me 
interruption, if he will follow the thr, ad of 
argument, direct his discourse to the ques:;, a 
issue, and confine himself to it; but if he make, 
up a medley of arraignments ‘of the mer nl 
have been in public life for ten years past fo 
addressing individuals in his presence, he s} ; 
permit an interruption to be made for iene : 
as often as he misrepresents their POsitior a | 
would have devolved on me more than ope, e, if] 
had been responsible for his frequent refereyeres 
me, to correct him, and show that he m a ne 
facts; but as he would not permit himself y,, 
interrupted, Fam not responsible for anythi: 
has imputed to me. 

The Senator commenced with a disc Tai: of 
any purpose to follow what he conside ‘red ¢ had 
practice—of arraigning Senators here on matiors 
for which they stood responsible to their coysi. 
uents—but straightway proceeded to mak: s 
eral arraignment of the present and the absen I 


believe I constitute the only exce ption to wl 
he granted consistency, and that at the eXpe 
of party assoc iation, and, he would hay: 

the expense of sound judgment. He pot 
arraigned individuals, but even States—Floyids 
Alabama, and Georgia—were brouczht to answer 
at the bar of the Senate for the resolutio: 
had passed; Virginia was held responsil 
her policy; Mississippi received his critical | 
tice. Pray, sir, what had all this to do with; 
question? Especially, what had all this todo 
what he styled an indictment against him? | 
a mere resort to a species of declamation w! 
has not been heard to- day for the first time—a 
pretext to put himself in the attitude of a) 
cuted man, and, like the satyr’s guest, blowi 
hot and cold in the same breath, in the mids: 
his complaint of persecution, vaunts his supr 
power. If his opponents be the very small mi- 


8 


| nority which he describes, what fear has hi 


persecution or prose ription ? 

Can he not draw a distinction between on ov 
says, ‘*I give no quarter to an idea,”’ and on: 
proclaims the alien of putting the advocates a 
Such was his figurativ 
That figure of the sword, however, it 
seemed, as he progressed in his development, re- 


} 


ferred to the one thought always floating through 
his brain—exclusion from the spoils of office; for, 
at last, it seemed to narrow down to the supposi 
tion that no man who agreed with him was, with 
our consent, to be either a Cabinet officer ora cul- 
lector. Who has advanced any such doctrit 

Have I, at this or any other period of my acquaint- 


‘| ance with him, done anything to justify hina i 


attributing that opinion to me? i pause for his 
answer. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


I do not exactly understand 
the Senator. 


I have no complaint to make of the 


| Senator from Mississippi of ever having been wn- 
| kind or ungenerous towards me, if that is what he 


means to say. 

Mr. D AVIS. Have I eve r promulgated a doe 
trine which indicated that, if my friends were I" 
power, I would sacrifice every other wing of the 
Demoe ratic party? an 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understood the nee 
a test on this issue against me would reach every 
other man that held my opinions; and, therefore, 
if | was not sound enough to hold office, no ma! 
agrecing with me would be; and hence every 
of my opinions would be excluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ah, Mr. President, 1 be iit 
now have caught the clue to the argument; It 
not before appre shended. Iwas among those whe 
thought the Senator, with his opinions, ought not! 
to be chairman of the Committee on Territories 
This, | suppose, then, is the whole imposition. 

Sut have £ not said to the Senator, at least ences 
that I had no disposition to question his Det vt 
racy ? that I did not wish to withhold from! n 
any tribute which was due to his talent and his 
worth? Did I not offer to resign the only chair: 

manship of acommittee I had, if the Senate wou! 
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for it upon him? Then, where is this spirit of 

-oription, the complaint of which has consti- 

pg some hours of his speech? If others have 
~oifested it, 1 do not know it; and as the single 
‘ ession of ** no quarter to the doctrine of squat- 
| ocoreignty’? was the basis of his whole alle- 
von, 1 took it for granted his reference to a 
nose to do him and his friends such wrong 
vat have been intended for me. 

‘The fact that the Senator criticised the idea of 

States prescribing the terms on which they 
will act ina parly convention” recognized to be 
_oppgentative, is Suggestive of an extreme mis- 
_nception of relative position; and the presump- 

, with which the Senator censured what he 
was pleased to term ** the seceders,’’ suggested to 
ne a representation of the airof the greatmonarch 
of France when, feeling royalty and power all 

entrated in his own person, he used the fa- 
miliar yet remarkable expression, ‘* the State— 

i’s me.’’? Does the Senator consider ita modest 

in him to announce to the Democratic con- 
m on what terms he will accept the nomina- 
, but presumptuous in a State to declare the 
iple on Which she will give him her vote? 

Iti an advance on Louis Quatorze. 
Nothing but the most egregious vanity, some- 
e far surpassing even the bursting condition 
swollen pride, could have induced the Senator 
to believe that 1 could not speak of squatter sov- 

reiguty without meaning him, 

Towards the Senator, personally, I have never 
manifested hosulity—indeed, could not, because 
| have ever felt kindly. Many years of associa- 
tion, very frequent codperation, manly support 
from him in times of trial, are all remembered by 
gratefully. The Senator, therefore, had no 
right toassume that | was making warupon him. 
] addressed myself to a doctrine of which he was 
notthe founder, though he was one of the early 
sciples; but he proved an unprofitable follower, 
rhe beeame rebellious, and ruined the logic of 
the doctrine. It was logical in Mr. Cass’s mind; 
claimed the power to be inherent in the peo- 
who settled a new ‘Territory, and by this in- 
at power he held that they might proceed to 
form government and to exercise its functions. 
There was logic in that; logic up to the point of 
sovereignty. Not so with the Senator. ie says 


I 








he 


the inhabitants of the Territories derive their | 


power to form a government from the consent of 
Congress; that when we decide that there are 
enough of them to constitute a government, and 
nact an organic law, then they have power to 
gislate according to their will. ‘This power being 
derived from an act of Congress, a limited agency 
ted down to the narrow sphere of the constitu- 
tonal grant is made, by that supposition, the be- 
slower of sovereignty on its creature. 

I had oceasion the otherday to refer to the higher 
law as it made its first appearance on earth—the 
occasion When the tempter entered the garden of 
Eden. There is another phase of it. Whoever 
tempts to interpose between the supreme law of 
the creator and the creature, whether it be in the 
region of morals or politics, proclaims a theory 
that wars upon every principle of Government. 
When Congress, the agent for the States, within 
the limits of its authority, forms, as it were, ter- 
ritorial constitution, by its organic act, he who 
steps in and proclaims to the settlers in that Ter- 
ritory that they have the right to overturn the 
Government, to usurp to themselves powers not 
delegated, is preaching the higher law in the do- 
main of polities, which is only less mischievous 
than its other form, because the other involves 
both politics and morals in one ruinous confusion. 
_ The Senator spoke of the denial of Democratic 
fellowship to him. After what has been said 
and acknowledged by the Senator, it is not to be 
Supposed that it could have any application to me. 


ltmay be proper to add, I know of no such denial | 


on the part of other Democratic Senators. Far 
be it from me to vaunt the fact of being in the ma- 
jority, and to hold him to the hard rule he pre- 
Scribes to us, of surrendering an opinion where 
we may happen to have been in a minority. Were 
‘ to return now to him the measure with which 
fie metes to us, when he assumes that a majority 
inthe Charleston convention has a right to pre- 
scribe what shall be our tenets, I might in reply 
tohim say, as a sincere adherent of the Demo- 
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cratic party, how can you oppose the resolutions 
pending before the Senate? If twenty-seven ma- 
jority in a body of three hundred and three con- 
stituent members had, as he asssumes, the power 
to lay down a binding law, what is to be said of 
him who, with asingle adherent, stands up against 
the whole of his Democratic assaciates ? He must 
be outside of the party, according to his enuncia- 
tion; he must be wandering in the dark regions 
to which he consigns the followers of Mr. Yancey. 

The Senator said he had no taste for references 
to things which were personal, and then proceeded 
to discuss that of which he showed himself pro- 
foundly ignorant—the condition of things in Mis- 
sissippt. It is disagreeable for me to bring before 
the Senate matters which belong to my constitu- 


ents and myself, and I should not do so but for the | 
fact of their introduction into the Senator’s elab- 


orate speech, which is no doubt to be spread over 


all parts of the country. The Senator, by some | 
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means or other, has the name of very many citi- | 


zens in Mississippi; and as there is nothing in our 
condition toattract hisspecial attention, hisspeech 
is probably to be sent over a wide field of corre- 
spondence; and it is, therefore, the more incum- 
bent on me to notice his attempt to give a history 
of affairs that were transacted in Mississippi. He 
first announces that Mississippi rebuked the idea 
of intervention asserted in 1850; then that Mis- 
sissippi rejected my appeal; that Mississippi voted 
on the issue made up by the compromise measure 
of 1850, and decided against me, and vaunts it as 
an approval of that legislation of which he was 
the advocate and I the opponent. Now, Missis- 
sippi did none of these things. Mississippi in- 
structed her Senators, and | obeyed her instruc- 
tions. I introduced into this body the resolutions 
which directed my course. On that occasion I 
vindicated Mississippi, and especially the south- 
ern rights men, from the falsehood of that day, 
and reiterated now, of a ;arpose to dissolve ‘the 
Union. I vindicated her by extracts from the pro- 
ceedings, as well of her convention as of her pri- 
mary assemblies; and my remarks on that occa- 
sion, as fully as the events to which he referred in 
terms of undeserved compliment, justified the Sen- 


| ator in saying to-day that he knew L had always 
| been faithful to the Government of which I was 
| a part. 


Acting under the instructions from Mississippi 
—not merely voting and yielding reluctant com- 
pliance; but, according to my ideas of the obliga- 
tion of a Senator, laboring industriously and zeal- 
ously to carry out the instructions which my State 
gave me—I took and maintained the position I 
held in relation to the measures of 1850. As it 
was with me a cordial service, | went home to 
vindicate the position which was hers as well as 
myown. Shortly afterthat,acanvass was opened 
in which a distinguished gentleman of our party, 
who had not been a member of Congress, was 
nominated for Governor. Questions, other than 
the compromise measures of 1850, arose in that 


canvass; they were discussed, in a great degree, | 


to the exclusion of a consideration of the merits 
of the action of the Congress in 1850; and at the 
election in September for delegates to a conven- 
tion we had fallen from a party majority of some 
eight thousand to a minority of nearly the same 
number. It was after the decision of the question 
involved in calling a convention, after our party 
was defeated, after the candidate for Governor 
had retired, that the Democracy of Mississippi 
called upon me to bear their standard. It was 
esteemed a forlorn hope; therefore an obligation 
of honor not to decline the invitation. Butso far 
as the action inthe Senate in 1850 was concerned, 
if it had any effect, it must have been the reverse 
of that assumed, as in the consequent election for 


| does he get all this information ? 


State officers on the first Monday in November, | 


| this majority of nearly eight thousand against us 
| was reduced to about one thousand. 


But when this convention assembled, though a 
large majority of the members belonged to the 
party which the Senator has been pleased to term 
the ‘*submissionists’"—a name which they al- 


| Ways rejected—this convention of the party most 


adverse to me, when they came to act on the sub- 
ject, said, after citing the ‘‘ compromise”’ 


|| ures of the Congress of 1850: 


* And connected with them, the rejection of the prop- 
osition to exclude slavery from the Territories of the Uni- 
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ted States, and to abolish it in the District of Columbia; 
and, while they do not entirely approve, will abide by it as 
a permanent adjustment of this sectional controversy, 80 
long’as the same, in all its features, shall be faithfully ad- 
hered to and enforced.”’ 


Then they go on to recite six different causes 
for which they will resort to the most extreme 
remedies which we had supposed ever could be 
The case only requires that | should 
say that the party to which i belonged did not 
then, or at any previous time, propose to go out 
of the Union, but to have a southern convention 
for consultation as to future contingencies threat- 
ened and anticipated. It was at last narrowed 
down to the question whether we should meet 
South Carolina and consult with her. Honoring 
that gallant State for the magnanimity she had 
manifested in the first efforts for the creation of 
the Government, in the preliminaries to the strug- 
gle for independence, when she, a favored colony, 
feeling no oppression, nursed by the mother coun- 
try, cherished in every method, yet agreed with 
Massachusetts, then oppress d, toassert the great 
principle of community independence, and to carry 
it to the extent of war—honoring her for her un- 
varying defense of the Constitution throughout 
her whole course—believing that she was true to 
her faith,and would redeem all her pledges—feel- 
ing thata friendly hand might restrain, while, if 
lett to herself, her pride might precipitate her on 
the trial of separation, I did desire to meet South 
Carolina in convention, though nobody but our- 
selves should be there to join her. 

But to close the matter, this convention, in its 
seventh resolution, after stating all those ques- 
tions on which it would resist, declared: 


necessary. 


“That as the people of Mississippi, in the opinion of this 
convention, desire all further agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion to ceuse, and have acted upon and decided the fore- 
going questions, thereby making it the duty of this conven- 
tion to pass no act in the purview and spirit of the law 
under which it is called, this convention deems it unneces- 
sary to refer to the people for approval or disapproval, at 
the ballot-box, its action ia the premises.’ 

So that when the Senator appealed to this as 
evidence of what the pecple of Mississippi had 
done, he was ignorant of the fact that the dele- 
gates of the people of Mississippi dM not agree 
with him; that their resolutions did not sustain 
the view which he took; and that the people of 
Mississippi never acted on them.* If, then, there 
had been good taste in the intervention of this 
local question, there was certainly very bad judg- 
ment in hazarding his statements on a subject of 
which he was so little informed. 

The Senator here, as in relation to our friends 
at Charleston, takes kind care of us, supposes we 
do not know what we are about, but that he, 
with his superior discrimination, sees What must 
necessarily result from what we are doing; he 
says that at Charleston they—innocent people— 
did not intend to destroy the Government; but 
he warns them that if they do what they propose, 
they will destroy it; and so he says we of Mis- 
sisssippi, not desiring to break up the Union, 
nevertheless pursued a course which would have 
had that result, if it had not been checked. Where 
I have been in 
every State of the Union, except two—three, now, 
since Oregon has been admitted—but | have never 
seen aman who had as much personal knowl- 
edge. Itis equally surprising that his fects should 
be so contrary to the record. 

We believed then, as I believe now, that this 
Union, as a compact entered into between the 
States, was to be preserved by good faith and by 
a close observance of the terms on which we were 
united. We believed then,as I believe now, that 
the party which rested upon the basis of truth, 
promulgated its opinions, and had them tested in 
the alembic of public opinion, adopted the only 
path of safety. I cannot respect such a doctrine 
as that which says, ‘* you may construe the Con- 


| stitution your way, and [ will construe it mine; 


meas- | 


| 
| 
| 
I] 


we will waive the merit of these two constructions 
and harmonize together until the courts decide the 
question between us.’’ A man is bound to have 
an opinion upon any political subject upon which 
he is called to act; itis skulking his responsibility 
for a citizen to say, ‘let us express no opinion; 
I will agree that you may have yours, and I will 
have mine; we will coéperate politically together, 
we will beat the Opposition, divide the spoils, and 
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leave it to the courts 
creed between us.’’ 


stion of 


the path of safi ty; 
he way of honor. I believe 
i. devolves on us, who are principally sufferers 
vuicn this poi yY ha { xposed 


I do not believe tha this! 
t 


) arty ’ ' 
im Sure Ww Is no 


from the dar 


us, to affir: th) tru i boldly, and let the people 
decid ifley promuleation of our opinions. 
Our Government, resting as it does upon public 
inion and popular consent, was not formed to 
deceive the people, nor does it regard the men in 
officeas a governing cla We, the functionaries, 
suld derive our opinions from the people. ‘To 
know What their Opinion is, it is necessary that 
we should pronounce, in unmistakable language, 
What we ourseive mean. 
M Y position is, that there is no portion of our 
untry where thre }) ype are not suflien ntly in- 
tcllivent to diseriminate between right and wrong, 
ind no portion where thie n of ju tice does not 
predominate | therefore have been always 
Willing to unfurl our flag to its innermost fold; to 


nailatto the mast with all our principles plainly 


inseribed upon it. Believing that we ask nothing 


but what the Constitution was intended to con- 


fer; nothing Lut that which, as equal .we are en- 
titled to receive, Lam willing that our case should 
he plainly stated to those who have to decide it, 


and await, for vood or for « vil, their ve rdict. 

Mor two days the Senator spoke nominally upon 
the resolutions, and upon the territorial question; 
but like the witness in the French comedy, who, 
whe called upon to testify, commenced before the 
ereation,and was st yppe d by the judg , who told 
him to come down, for a beginning, to the deluge, 
he commenced 


> far back, and narrated so mi- 
nutely,that he never got chronologically down to 
the point before u i 

W hat ts the question on which the Democracy 
are divided? Are we called upon to settle what 
everybody said from 1847 down to this date? 
tI ive the 


Democracy divided on that? Have 
they divided on the resolutions of the States in 
I84d0, or 1844, or TR48?) Have the Democracy 


indertaken to review the position taken in 1854 

that therg should be a latitude of construction 
upon a parucular point of constitutional law 
while they did await the decision of the Supreme 
Court? No, sir; the question is changed from 
before to after the event; the call is on every man 
now, after the Supreme Court 
has given all it could render upona political sub- 
ject, and state that adherence to the 
rule thus expounded in accordance with previous 
irreement, 

The Senetor tells us he wi the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court; but it was f ulrly to 
be inferred, from whit he said, that in the Dred 
Seott case he held that they had only decided that 
i negro could not sue ina Federal court. Was 
this the entertainment to which we were invited? 
Was the proclaimed boon of allowing the ques- 
tion to go to judicial decision, no more than that 
me after another each Jaw micht be tested; and 
that one after another each case, under every law, 
mieht be tried; and that, after centuries should 
rollaway, we might hope for the period when, 
every case exhausted, the decision of our consti- 
tutional right and of the Federal duty would be 
complete? Or was it that we were to get rid of 
the controversy which had divided the country 
for thirty years; 


to come forward 


his creed is 


Il abide by 


y } that we were to reach a conclu- 
sion beyond which we could see the region of 
peace; that tranquillity was to be obtained by get- 
ting a decision on aconstitutional question which 
had been discussed until it was sé 
Live ly, it could not 


n that, legisla- 
or would notbe decided? If, 
then, the Supreme Court has judicially announced 
that Congress cannet prohibit the introduction of 
slave property into a ‘Territory, and that no one 
deriving authority from Congress can do so, and 
the Senator from [}linois holds that the inhabit- 
ants derive their power from the organic act of 
Congress, What restrains his acknowledement of 
our right to go into the Territories, and his rec- 
ornition of the ease being closed by the opinion 
of the court? I can understand how one who 
has followed to its logical consequences the ori- 
rinal doctrine of squatter sovereignty might stll 
stand out and say this inherent right cannot be 
taken away by judicial decision; but is not one 


| need. 
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Legislature from a law of Congress, and who finds 

|, the opinion of the court conclusive as to Con- 
gress, and to all deriving their authority from it, 
estopped from any further argument? 

Much of what the Senator said about the con- 
dition of public affairs can only be regarded as 
the presentation of his own case, and requires no 
notice from me. His witticism upon the honor- 
able Senator, the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, [Mr. Bayanp,] who is now absent, 
because of the size of the State which he repre- 
sents, reminds one that it was mentioned, as an 
evidence of the stupidity of a German, that he 
questioned the greatness of Napoleon because he 
was born in the little tsland of Corsica. I know 
not what views the Scnator entertained when he 
measured the capacity of the Senator from Dela- 
ware by the size of that State, or the dignity of 
his action at Charleston by the number of his 

onstitucits. If there be any political feature 
which stands more prominently out than another 
in the Union, it is the equality of the States. Our 
stars have no variant size; they shine with no 
unequal brilliancy. A Senator from Delaware 
holds a position entitled to the same respect, as 


' such, asa Senator from any other State of the | 


Union. More than that: the character, the con- 
duct, the information, the capacity of that Sen- 
ator, might claim respect, if he was not entitled to 
it from his position. 

‘Twice on this oceasion, and more than the same 
number of times heretofore, has the Senator re- 
ferred to the great benefit derived from that pro- 
vision which grants a trial in the local court—an 
appeal to the supreme court of the Territory, and 
an appeal from thence to the Supreme Court of 


the United States on every question involving | 


title to slaves. 
attaches to that belongs to aSenator to whom the 
advocates of negro slavery have not often been in 


I wish to say that whatever merit | 


the habit of acknowledging their obligations—the | 


Senator from New Hampshire,[Mr. Hate,] who 
introduced it in 1850 as an amendment to the New 
Mexico bill. We adopted it as a fair proposition, 
equally acceptable upon one side and the other; 
on its adoption no one voted against it. That 
proposition was incorporated in the Kansas bill; 
but unless we acknowledge obligations to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, how shall they be 
accorded for that to the Senator from Llinois ? 

l am asked whether the resolutions of the Sen- 
ate can have the force of law. Of course not. 
The Senate, however, is an independent member 


of the Government, and from its organization | 


should be peculiarly watchful of State rights. 
Before the meeting of the Charleston convention 
it was untruly stated that these resolutions were 
concocted to affect the action of the Charleston 
convention. Now, we are asked if they are to 
affect the Baltimore convention. They were not 


designed for the one; they are not pressed in view | 


ofthe other. They were introduced to obtain an 
expression of the opinion of the Senate—a pro- 
ceeding quite frequent in the history of this body. 
It was believed that they would have a beneficial 
effect, and that they were stated in terms which 
would show the public the error of supposing that 


there was a purpose on the part of the Democ- | 


racy, or of the South, to enact what was called a 


| slave code for the Territories of the United States. 


It was believed that the assertion of sound prin- 
ciples at this time would direct public opinion, 
and might be fruitful of such reuniting, harmoniz- 
ing results as we all desire, and which the public 
Whether it is to have this effect or not; 
whether, at last, we are to be shorn of our na- 


| cess; but that the party, as heretofore 
| succeeding quadrennial convention, would add 
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| quence so dreadful to the southern menat (| ar 
| ton. ies 


{Here Mr. Davis gave way for a moti 
adjourn, and on the 17th resumed :} es 
At the close of the session of yesterday | 
speaking of the hope entertained that the D me 
cratic party would yet be united; that the = 
which had so long wielded the destin; s 7 y 
country for its honor, for its glory, and its aoe 
ress, was not about to be checked midway j; 2 
career, to be buried in a premature crave: }, 
that it was to go on with concentrated 
towards the great ends for which it has striy., 
since 1800, by a long pull and a strong pull sar " 
pull all together, to bring the ship of State “at 
that quiet harbor where vessels safe, without their 
hawsers, ride. This was a hope, however. ,., 
founded on any supposition that we wer ,. 
escape from the issues which are presente 
hope not based on the proposition that every 
should have his own construction of our ere, 
and that we should unite together merely for gy.” 
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energy 
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man 


» IN €ach 


. to 
the resolutions of the preceding one such d 


£0CCara- 


tions as passing events indicated and the exjovn. 


cies of the country demanded. 


| one of the articles of its creed. 


In the last four years a division has arisey jy 
the Democratic party upon the construetion of 
It behoove $ us, 


| in that state of the case, to decide what the true 


construction is; for if the party be not a union 
men upon principle, the sooner it is dissolyed 


| the better; and if it be such a union, why shal 


not those principles be defined so as to reno 


| doubt or cavil, and be applied in every emergency 


to meet the demands of each succeeding case? 


| Thus only can we avoid division jn council and 
| confusion in action. 


The Senator from Illinois, who preeeded me, 
announced that he had performed a pleasing duty 
in defending the Democratic party. That party 
might wellery out, ‘* Save me from my defender,” 
It was a defense of the party by the arraignment 
of its prominent members. It was the preserva- 
tion of the body by the destruction of its head; 


| for the President of the United States is, for t! 


time being, the head of the party that placed him 


| in position; and the head of the party thus in 


position cannot be destroyed without the dis 

tegration of the members, and the destruction of 
the body itself. I suppose the Senator, however, 
was at his favorite amusement of ‘ shooting at 
the lump.”’ The “lump” heretofore has been 


| those Democratic Senators who dissented from 
| him: this time he involved Democrats all over the 


| country. 


tional strength by personal or sectional strife, || 


depends upon the conduct of those who have it 
in their power to control the result. The Dem- 


| ocratic party, in its history, presents a high ex- 


ample of nationality; its power and its usefulness 
have been its coextension with the Union. The 


| Democrats of the northern States who vote for 


these resolutions but affirm that which we have 
so often announced with pride, that there was a 


political opinion which pervaded the whole coun- | 


try—there was a party capable to save the Union, 
because it belonged to all the States. If the two 


| Democratic Senators who alone have declared 


their opposition should so vote, to that extent the 


y by. | effect will be impaired, and they will stand in that } 3 
who claims to derive the power of the Territorial || isolation to which the Senator points as a conse- | but conceded to us that small measure of const 


Not even the Presiding Officer, whose 
position seals his lips, could escape him; and here 


| let me say that I found nothing in the extract 


read from that gentleman’s address which, ¢ 
strued as was no doubt intended, does not m 
my approval; but if tried by the modern lexi 
of the Senator, it might be rendered a contradic- 
tion to his avowed opinions, and by the same 
mode of expounding, non-intervention would | 
asin of which the whole Democracy might be 
convicted under the indictment of squatter sover- 
eignty. The language quoted from the address 
of the Vice President is to be construed as under- 
stood at the time, at the place, and by men such 
as the one who used it. Sa 
With that force which usually enters ito his 
addresses—with more even than his usual elo 
quence—the Senator referred to the scene whic! 
awaited him upon his return to Chicago, when, 
as represented, he met an infuriated mob, who as- 
sailed him for having maintained the measures ©! 
1850—those compromises which, in the northern 
section, it was urged had been passed in the !"- 
terest of the South. But, pray, what one of those 
measures was it which excited the mob so de- 
scribed? Only one, I believe, was put in Issue ° 
the North—the fugitive slave Jaw; that one 
did not vote for, but it was the part of manliness 
to say that, though absent and not voting for! 
he approved of it; such, I believe, was his com- 
mendable course on that occasion. [ give him, 
therefore, all due credit for not escaping from 
responsibility to which they might not have held 
him. Are we to give perpetual thanks to any 0% 
because he did not yield to so senseless a clamor, 
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ight; because he has c omplie od witha re- 
ment so plain that my regret is that it ever 
red congressioné il intervention to enforce it? 
»ved to the honor of the States to execute 
clause of the Constitution. They should 
: ox cuted it without congressional interven- 
. Congressional action should only have been 
| to give that uniformity of proceeding which 
tion could not have secured. 


Sat neurrin® in the depicted evil of the destruc- 
on of the Some organization, it must be 
“jmitted that such consequence is the inevitable 
, sult of a ré adical difference of principle . The 


gyator laments thé disease; but instead of heal- 
aes erravates It. While p leading the evilsofa 
uption of the party, it is quite apparent that 
in his mind there tsanotherstill greater calamity ; 
; r, through all his arraignment of others, all his 
‘Iaudation, all his compl ints of persecution, 
ke an air through its variations, appears and re- 
npears the aculion of the Charleston convention. 
That seemed to be the “tec and the end of 
jis solicitade. The oft-told tale of his removal 
om the chairmanship of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories had to be renewed and connected with that 
vention, and even assumed as the basis on 
which his strength was founded in that conven- 
tion. Lthink the Senator did himself injustice. «I 
think his long career and distinguished labors, his 
dmitted capacity for good hereafter, constitute a 
better reason for the support which he received, 
than the fact that _ associates in the Senate hs d 
not chosen to put him in a particular position in 
the organization of this body. It is enough that 
that fact did not divert support from him; and I 
am aware of none of his associates here who have 
forced it upon public attention with a view to 
affect him. 
He claims that an arraingment made against 
his Democracy has been answered by the action 
of a majority of the convention at Charleston; 


and then proceeds to inform the minority men that | 


he would scorn to be the candidate of a party un- 
less he received a majority of its votes. There was 
no use in making that declaration; it requires not 
only a majority, but, under our ruling, a vote of 
two thirds, for a nomination, It was unneces- 
sary for anybody to feel scorn towards that w hich 
he could not receive. Other unfortunate wights 
might mourn the event; it belonged to the Senator 
from Illinois to scorn it. The remark of Mr. 
Lowndes, which has been so often quoted, and 
= beautiful in itself, has acquired additional 


value by time, that the Presidency was an office | 


neither to be sought nor declined, has no applica- 
uon, therefore, to the Senator 9 for under certain 
contingencies he says he would decline it. It does 
not devolve on me to decide whether he has sought 
itor not. 

But, sir, what is the danger which now besets 
the Democratic party? Is it, as has been asserted, 
the doctrine of intervention by Congress? And is 
that doctrine new? Is the idea that protection by 
Congress to all rights of person and property, 
wherever it has jurisdiction, so dangerous that, in 
the lancuage e mploy ed by the Senator, it would 
sweep the Democratic party from the face of the 
earth? For what was our Government instituted? 
Why did the States confer upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment the great functions which it ‘possesses ? 
For protection—mainly for protection beyond the 
municinal power of the States I shall have oc- 
casi yn,in the progress of my aie to cite some 
nee , and to trace this from avery early pe- 

iod. 1 will first, however, notice an assault which 
th se ‘nator has thought proper to make upon cer- 
tain Stetes, one of whic his a part represented by 
myse elf, He s says they are seceders, bolters, be- 

ause they withdrew from a party cenvention 
when it failed to announce their principles. There 
can be no tie to bind me to a party beyond my 
will. I will admit no bond that holds me toa 
a a day longer than I agree to its prine iples. 

Vhen men meet together to confer, and ascertain 
whether or not the y do agree, and find that they 
differ—radically, essentic ully, irreconcilably differ v 
—what belfnes to an honorable position except 

topart? They cannot c onsistently act together 
any longer. [t devolves upon them frankly to 


announce the difference, and each to pursue his 
Separate course. 


AP PEN DIX TO THE 


| propriety must in his own case decid 


| | believe, of the whole 
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a private letter, an unguarded letter, but which 
somehow or other got into the press—was read to 
sustain this general accusation against what are 
called the cotton States. I do not pre te nd to judge 
how far the Senator has the right here to read 
private letter, which, without the authority of the 
writer, has gone into the public press. It is one 
of those questions which every man’s sense of 
Whether 
not the use of that letter was fastifishle, how 
is it to be assumed that the southern States are 
bound by any opinion there enunciated? How 
to beasserted that we, the residents in those States, 
have pinned our faith to the sleeve of any man, 
and that we ‘will follow his behest, no matter 
whither he may go? But was this the only soure: 
of information, or was the impression otherwts« 
sustained? Did Mr. Yancey, in his speech deliv- 
ered at Charleston, justify the cone lusions which 
the Senator draws trom this letter? Did he me 
them to be correct? There he might have found 
the latest evidence and the best authority. Speak- 
ing to that point, Mr. Yancey said: 

‘It has been charged, in order to demoralize whatever 
influence we might be entitled to, either from our personal 
or political characteristics, or as representatives of the State 
of Alabama, that we are disruptionists, disunionists per se ; 
that we desire to break up the party in the State of Ala 
bama—to break up the party of the Union, and to dissolve 


or 


the Union itself. Each and all of these allegations, come 
from what quarter they may, I pronounce to be false. 
There is no disunionist, that I know of, in the delegation 


from the State of Alabama. There is no disruptionist, that 
I know of; andif there are factionists in our delegation, 
they could not have got in there with the knowledge upon 
the part of our State convention that they were of so un- 
enviable a character. We here with two great pur 

poses: first, to save the constitutional rights of the South, 
if it lay in our power to do so. We desire to save the 
South by the best means that present themselves to us; 
and the State of Alabama believes that the best means now 
in existence isthe organization of the Democratic party, if 
we shall be able to persuade it to adopt the constitutional 
basis upon which we think the South alone can be saved.”’ 


He further says: 
“We 


come 


have come here, then, with the twofold purpose of 


saving the country and saving the Democracy ; and if th 
Democracy will not lend itself to that high, holy, and ele 


vated purpose ; if it cannot elevate itsel! 
question of how perfeet shall be its mere 
ization, and how wide-spread shall be its mere voting sue 
cess, then We say to you, gentlemen, mournfully and re 
gretfully, that in the opinion of the State of Alabama, and, 
South, you have failed in your mis 


above the mere 
personal organ 


| sion, and it will be our duty to go forth and make an appeal 


; to the 


| plause.] 


loyalty of the country to stand by that Constitution 
which party organizations have deliberately rejected. [Ap 

Mr. Yancey answers for himself. It was need- 
less to go back to old letters. Here were his re- 
marks, delivered before the convention, speaking 
to the point in issue, and answering both as to 
his purposes and as to the motives of those with 
whom he conferred and acted. 

The Senator next cited the resolutions of thi 
State of Alabama, and here he seemed to rest the 


main point in his argument. The Senator said 


| that Alabama, in 1856, had demanded of the Dem- 


|| withdrawn because she 
Phe letter of Mr Yancey—acknowledged to be || former times she had demanded as the full meas- |! 


ocratic convention non-intervention, and that, in 
1860, she had retired from the convention because 


| it insisted upon non-intervention; he read one of 


| omitted—I read from the 


the resolutions of the Alabama convention of 
1856, but the one which bore upon the point was 
notread. The one which was conclusive as to 
the position of Alabama then, and its relation to 
her position now, was ex rctly the one that was 


resolutions ef this year 


| —was as follows: 


** Resolved further, That we reaflirm so much of the first 


resolution of the platform adopted inthe convention by the 
Democracy of this State, on the &th of January, 1856, as 
relates to the subject of slavery, to wit.’’ 


It then goes on to quote from that resolution of 
1856, as follows: 


‘¢ The unqualified right of the 


people of the slaveholding 
States to the protection of their property in the States, in 
the Territories, and in the wildefness, in which territorial 


governments are as yet unorganized.”’ 


That was the resolution of 1856; and like it was 
one of February, 1848: 

*Thatit be the duty of the 
proper legislation, to secure 


General Government, 
an entry into those Territories 
to all the citizens of the United States, together with their 
property of every dese d that the same shall be 
protected by the United States while the Territories are 
under its authority.’’ 


by all 


ption; ¢£ 
pit ; 


So stands the record of that State, which is now 
held responsible for retiring, and is alleged to have 
received now what in 
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ure of he r rights. Did she receive it?) The argu- 


m ent could only be made by concealing the fact 
that her resolutions of 1848 and 1856 asserted the 
right to protection, and claimed it from the Gen- 
eral Government. What, then, is the necessary 
That in the Cincinnati platform they 
they obtained that which they asserted, 


-that which necessarily wvolved it. So much 


inference ? 
hel } 


Velle ved 


for the point of faith; so much for the point of 
consistency in the assertion of right. But if it 
were otherwise, if they had neglected to assert a 
right, would that destroy it? If the y had failed 
at some time toclaim this protection, are they to 
be estopped in all time to come from claiming it? 


Constitutional right is eternal; 
by any body of men. A single 
itat any yx riod of the existenes 
tion. So the argument would be 
facts were as stated. 
is een by the record, 

Here allow me to say, in all sincerity, 
dislike aoe lo Spe ak : 
not belong to the 


assen ible 


not to be sac rife e ~cl 
man may revive 
of the Constitu- 
worthless if the 
That they are not so stated, 


that j 
about conventions; it does 
duties of the Senate; we did not 
here to make a Pre sident, except in the 
contingency of a failure by the people and 
by the House of Re pres ntatives to elec Re W he n 
that contingenc y arrives, the question will be be- 
fore us. 1] am sorry seek it should have been pre- 

maturely introduce d. But since the action of the 
recent convention at Charleston is presented as 
the basis of argument, it may be as well to refer 
to it and see what it The majority report, 

presented by seventeen States of the Union, and 
those the States most reliable to give Democratic 
votes, the States counted so certain to give Dem- 
ocratic votes that they have been regarded asa 
fixed basis, a nucleus to which others were to be 
attracted—these seventeen States reported to the 
convention of resolutions, one of which 
asserted the right to protection. A minority of 
States reported excluding the 
avowal of the right—not exactly denying it, but 
not avowing it—and a second minority re port was 
submitted, being the ¢ yIneinNatl p vlatform pure and 


single 


is. 


a Series 


another series, 


simple. It is true that a ~—— of delegates 
—— the ee report » but not amé ajority 
of States; nor does it appear by an analyis of the 


votes, yr the ao e wae nee | have been able to 
obtain, that it was by a majority of delegates, if 
each had been left to his own choice; but that, 
by one of those ingenious arrangements, one of 
those incidents which among jurists is described 
as the favor the vigilant receives from the law, it 
so happened that, in certain States, the delegates 
were instructed to vote as a unit; in other States 
they were not; so that, wherever they were in¢ 
structed to vote as a unit, the vote must so be cast; 
and wherever they were not, they might disinte- 
rrate. Thus minorities were bound in one in- 
stance and released in another; and by a compar- 
ison made by those who had an opportunity to 
know, it appears that the minority report could 
not have got a majority of the de legates, if each 
delegate had been permitted to cast his own vote 
in the convention. Neither could it have ob- 
tained, as appears by the action of the commit- 
tee, a majority of a States, if they had spoken 
assuch. So that this vaunt as to the effect of the 
adoption of the platform by a majority seems to 
have very stance init. Again, | find 
that, after this adoption ofa platform, a delegate 
from ‘Tennessee offered a resolution— 

“That all citizens ofthe United States have an equal 
right to settle, with their property, in the Territories of the 
United States ; and that, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which we recognize as @ correct 
exposition of the Constitution of the United States, neither 
theig rights of person or property can be destroyed or im 
paired by congressional or territorial legislation.” 


lite 


le of subs 


It does not appear that a vote was taken on it. 
There is a current belief that it would have been 
adopted. If it had been, it would have been an 
acknowledgment by the Democracy, in conven- 
tion assembled, that the question had been settled 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court. But in 
the progress of the convention, when they came 
to balloting, it appears, by an analysis of the vote 
for candidates, that the I}linois 
received from seventeen Democratic 
States of the Union, casting one hundred and 
twenty-seven electoral votes, but eleven votes. 
It is not such a great triumph, then, in the Dem- 
ocratic view,as is claimed. It does not suffice to 


from 
undoubted 


senator 
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they do not 
It is not fair to bring the votes of Ver- 
mont, w hye re 1 be lhewe nobody ‘ xpects we shall 
be successful, and count them for a particular 
candidate. ‘The electoral votes, and these alone, 
tell upon the result; and it appears that in those 
States which have been counted certain to cast 
their electoral votes for the candidate who might 
have been nominated at that convention, the Sen- 


add up the number of votes where 
avail, 


ator received buteleven. Thisis butmeagerclaim 
to bind us to his car as the successful champion 
of the majority. ‘This is but small basis for the 
boast that his hopes were rratified; that he would 
not receive the nomination, unless sustained by a 
majority of the party, and that his opinions had 
received the indorsement of the Democracy. 

My devotion to the party is life-long. ‘If the 
assertion be allowable, it may be said that I in- 
herited my political principles. [derive them from 
a revolutionary father—one of the earnest friends 
of Mr. Jefferson, who, after the Revolution which 
achieved our independence, bore his full part in 
the civil revolution of 1500, which emancipated 
us from Federal usurpation and consolidation. I 
therefore have all that devotion to party which 
belongs to habitual reverence and confidence. But, 
sir, thatdevotion to party rests on the assumption 
that it is to maintain sound principles; that it is 
to strive hereafter, as heretofore, to carry out the 
great cardinal creed in which the Democratic party 
was founded. When the resolutions of 1798 and 
1799 are discarded; when we fly from the extreme 
of monarchy to land in the danger to Republics— 
anarchy, and the Democratic party says its arm 
is paraly zed, cannot be raised to maintain consti- 
tutional rights, my devotion to its organization is 
atanend. I[t fails thenceforward in the purposes 
for which it was established: and if there bea 
constitutional party in the land which, in the lan- 


guage of Mr. Je fferson, would find in the vigor of 


he Kederal Government the best hope for our 
liberty and security, to that party I should attach 
mvself whenever that sad contingency arose. 
The resolutions of 1798 and 1799, thouch di- 
rected arcamst USUL} ution, were equally directed 
against the dangers of anarchy. Their principles 
are alike appticable to both. ‘Their cardial creed 
wasa Federal Government according tothe grants 
conterred upon it, and these righteou sly admunis- 
tered. Itis not fairto the men who taucht us the 
lessons of Democracy, that they should be held 
responsible for a theory which leaves the Federal 
Government, as one who has abdicated all au- 
thority, to stand at the mercy of local usurpations. 
Least of all does their teaching maintain that this 
Government has no power over the ‘Territories; 
that this Government has no obligation to protect 
the rights of person and property in the Terri- 
tories; for among the first acts under the Consti- 
tution was one which both asserted and exercised 
the power. 
After the adoption of the 
anact Was pass 


Constitution,in 1789, 
ed, to which reference is frequently 


made as being a confirmation of the ordinance of 


1787; and this has been repeated so often that it 
has received ceneral belief. There was a consti- 
tutional provision which required all obligations 
and engagements under the Confederation to hold 
good under the Constitution. If there was an 
obligation or an engagement growing out of the 
ordinance of 1787, out of the deed of cession by 
Virginia, it was transmitted to the Government 
established under the Constitution; but that Con- 
gress under the Constitution gave it no vitality, 
that they added no force to it, is apparent from 
the fact which is so often relied upon as authority. 
It was in view of this fact, in full remembrance 
of this and of other facts connected with it, that 
Mr. Madison said, in relation to passing regula- 
tions for the ‘Territories, that ‘* Congress did not 
regard the interdiction of slavery among the need- 
ful regulations contemplated by the Constitution, 
since, in the territorial governments 
created by them, was such an interdict found.”’ 
I am aware that Justice McLean has viewed this 
asa historical error of Mr. Madison. I shall not 
assume to decide between such hich authorities. 
The act is as follows: 


none of 


An act to provide forthe government of the Territory north- 
west of the Ohio river. 

Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United States 

in Congress assembled for the government of the Territory 
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northwest of the river Ohio may continue to have full ef- 
fect, it is requisite that certain provisions should be made 


80 as to adapt the same to the present Constitution of the | 


United States: 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
in all cases in which, by the said ordinanee, any informa 
tion is to be given, or communication made, by the Gov- 
ernor of the said Territory to the United States in Congress 
assembled, or to any of their officers, it shall be the duty of 
the said Governor to give such information, and to make 
such communication, to the President of the United States; 
and the President shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint, all officers 
whieh, by the said ordinance, were to have been appoint- 


ed by the United States in Congress assembled; and all | 


oflicers so appointed shall be commissioned by him; and 
inall cases where the United States in Congress assembled 
might, by the said ordinance, make any commission, or 
remove from any office, the President is hereby declared 
to have the same powers of revocation and removal. 


Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That inthe case of the | 


death, removal, resignation, or necessary absence of the 
Governer of the said Territory, the secretary thereof shall 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to execute all 
the powers and perform all the duties of the Governor 
during the vacancy occasioned by the removal, resignation, 
or necessary absence of the said Governor. « 

Approved August 7, 1789. 

All that is to be found in this act which favors 
the supposition, and frequent assertion, that under 
the Constitution the ordinance of 1787 was rati- 
fied and confirmed, is to be found in the preamble; 
and that preamble so vaguely alludes to it that the 
idea is refuted by reference to an act which fol- 
lowed soon afterwards—the act of 1793—from 
which I will read a single section: 

* Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That when a person 
held to labor in any of the United States, or in either of the 
Territories on the northwest or south of the river Ohio, un 
der the laws thereot, shall escape into any other of the said 
States or Territories, the person to Whom such service or 
labor may be due, his agent, or attorney, is hereby empow- 
ered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor,” &c. 


Is it not apparent that when the Congress legis- 
lated in 1793, they recognized the existence of 
slavery, and protected that kind of property in 
the Territory northwest of the river Ohio? and is 
it not conclusive that they did not intend, by the 
act of 1789, to confirm, ratify, and give effect to 
the ordnance of 1787, which would have excluded 
it? 

This doctrine of protection, then, is not new. 
It goes back to the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. Itis traceable down through all the early 
controversies; and they arose at least as early as 
1790. It is found in the messages of Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Madison, and in the legislation of 
Congress; and also in the messages of the elder 
Adams. ‘There was not one of the first four Pres- 
idents of the United States who did not recognize 
this obligation of protection, who did not assert 
this power on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment;and notone ofthemeverattempted to pervert 
it to a power to destroy. If division in the Dem- 
ocratic party is to arise now, because of this doc- 
trine, itis not from the change by those who as- 
sert it, but of those who deny it. Itis not from 
the introduction of a new feature in the theory of 
our Government, but from the denial of that which 
was recognized in its very beginning. 

As | understood the main argument of the Sen- 
ator, twas based upon the general postulate that 
the Democratic convention of 1848 recognized a 
new doctrine—a doctrine which inhibited the Gen- 
eral Government from interfering in any way, 
either for the protection of property or otherwise, 
with the local affairs of a Territory; Ire held the 
party responsible for all the opinions entertained 
by the candidate in 1848, because the party had 
nominated him; and he quoted the record toshow 
what States, by voting for him, had committed 
themselves to the doctrine of the ** Nicholson let- 
ter.’’ He even quoted South Carolina, repre- 
sented by thatman who became famous forasingle 
act, and, as South Carolinians said, without au- 
thority at home to sustain it. But this was cited 
as pledging the faith of South Carolina to the 
doctrine of the ** Nicholson letter;’’ and, worse 
than all, the Senator did this, though he knew 
that the doctrine of the ‘* Nicholson letter’? was 
the subject of controversy for years subsequently; 
that what was the true construction of that letter 
entered into the canvass in the southern States; 
that the construction which Mr. Cass himself 
placed upon it at a subsequent period was there 


| trine of the Nicholson letter, but in despite 0 


| honest a manas I believed Mr. Cass to he 


| letter, as those opinions were afterwards defined. 


|| man living, but who was of, and must draw hi 
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thing, that I once had to explain to him, te 


: . N Year 
ago, the fact that | repudiated the doc years 


trine of t} 


letter at the time it was published; and that og 
Democracy of Mississippi had well-nigh ery, f 4 
me for the construction which I place 


ed Upon jt: 
there were men mean enough to Suspect that +), 


construction I gave to the Nicholson |e 
prompted by the confidence and affection | fo), ¢ 

General Taylor. Ata subsequent period oo 
ever, Mr. Cass thoroughly reviewed jt. “He 
uttered, for him, very harsh language againg 
who had doubted the true construction of his | : 
ter, and he construed it just as I had done di ng 
the canvass of 1848. It remains onlyto add 
I supported Mr. Cass, not because of the 


ue 


tter Was 


urine 
» that 
dor. 


7 ; : f it: 
because | believed a Democratic Presiden, with 
° . ‘ ’ Md 
a Democratic Cabinet, and Democratic eoyng, 
ors in the two Houses of Congress, and }, Aa 
. P » Would 
be a safer reliance than his opponent, who 


ere 
sonally possessed my confidence as much 


as any 


; : sy Ls 
advisers from, a party, the tenets of which | },.. 


lieved to be opposed to the interests of the country 
as they were to all my political convictions, ~’ 

I little thought at that time that my adyoc 
of Mr. Cass upon such grounds as these, or \y;3 
support by the State of which I am a citize, 
would at any future day be quoted as an indorse. 
ment of the opinions contained in the Nicho! 


acy 


son 


But it is not only upon this letter, but equally 
upon the resolutions of the convention as eo). 
structive of that letter, that he rested his argy- 
ment. I will here say to the Senator that if, at 
any time, I do him the least injustice, speaking 
as I do from such notes as I could take while he 
progressed, I will thank him to correct me. 
But this letter entered into the canvass; there 
was a doubt about its construction; there wer 


| men who asserted that they had positive authority 
| for saying that it meant that the people of a Ter- 


ritory could only exclude slavery when the Ter- 
ritory should form a constitution and be admitid 
asaState. This doubt continued to hang over 
the construction, and it was that doubt alo: 

which secured Mr. Cass the vote of Mississippi, 
If the true construction had been certainly known, 
he would have had no chance to get it. Our ma- 


jority went down from thousands to hundreds, as 


itwas. In Alabama the decrease was greater. |i 
was not that the doctrine was countenaneed; but 
the doubt as to the true meaning of the jett 
and the constantly reiterated assertion that 1 
only meant the Territories when they should !x 
admitted as States, enabled him to carry those 
States. 

3ut if I mistook the Senator there, I think prob- 
ably I did not on another point: that he claimed 
the support of certain southern men for Mr. Rich- 
ardson as Speaker of the House to be by them 
an acknowledgment of the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty. 

| suppose those southern men who voted for 
Mr. Richardson voted for him as | did for Mr. 
Cass, in despite of his opinions on that question, 
because they preferred Mr. Richardson to Mr. 
Banks, even with squatter sovereignty. They 
considered that the latter was carrying an amount 
of heresies which greatly exceeded the value 0! 
squatter sovereignty. It was a choice of evils— 
not an indorsementof his opinions. Neither did 
they this year indorse the opinions on that pou 
of Mr. McC.ernanp, when they voted for him. 
According to the Senator’sargument, I could show 
him that Illinois was committed to the doctrine 
of Federal protection to property in the Territo- 
ries and the remedy of secession as a State righ; 
committed irrevocably, unmistakably, with ne 
right to plead any ignorance of the political cre d 
of the individual, or the meaning of his words. 

In 1852—I refer to it with pride—Illinois did me 
the honor to vote consistently for me for the Vice 


| Presidency up to the time of adjournment; thous! 


| in 1850 and in 1851 I had done allthese acts 


| avowed with at least such perspicuity @s 


which have been spoken of, and the Senator has 
admitted my consistency in opinions which w' tt 


nobody in doubt as to my position. Did Illimors 


denied; and the Senator might have remembered, || then adopt my theory of protection in the ‘Ts - 
if he had chosen to recollect so unimportant a || tories, or of the right of State secession? No, si! 


1860. ] 
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jj them to no such consequences. Some of 
id inhabitants of Illinois may have remem- 


wed me when their northern frontier was a wil- 1] 
snpas, when they and I had kind relations in }; 
eee of hostile Indians. Some of them may | 
. remembered me, and, I believe, kindly, as | 


cad d with them ata later period on the fields 
-\exico. The Senator himself, I know, re- 
somvered kindly his association with me in the 
Halls of Congress. It was these bonds which 

ve me the confidence of the State of Illinois. I 
~ vor misconstrued it, 


\ 


I never pretended to put | 
in the attitude of adopting all my opinions— | 


ver required it, never desired it, save as in so | 


«ras wishing all men would agree with me, con- 
(Jjently believing my position to be true. Ata 


wr period, and when these questions were more | 


portant in the public mind, when public atten- 
“ion had been more directed to them, when pub- 
opinion had been more matured, at the very 


ume when the Senator claims that his doctrine | 
culminated, the State of Illinois voted for a gen- || 


man for Vice President, at Cincinnati, who held | 


je same Opinions with myself; or, if there was 
a difference, held them to a greater extreme—l 
mean General Quitman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We made no test on any one. 


Mr. DAVIS. Then, how did the South become |} 
responsible*for the doctrine of General Cass, by | 
consenting to his nomination in 1848, and sup- | 


porting his election? Butata later period,down to | 
the present session, what is the position in which | 
t 


ie Senator places his friends—those sterling Dem- 


ocrats, uncompromising anti-Know Nothings; 
men Who give no quarter to the American party, | 


and yet who voted this year for Mr. Smirn, of 


North Carolina, to be Speaker of the House of || 


Representatives? Is the Senator answered? Does 
he not Ste that there is no justice in assuming a 
vote for an individual to be the entire adoption of 
his opinions? 

He cited, in this connection, a resolution of 
Isd8,as having been framed to cover the doctrines 


of the Nicholson letter; and he claimed thus to | 


have shown that the convention not only under- 
stood it, but adopted it, and made it the party 


creed, and that we were bound to it from that pe- | 
riod forward. He even had that resolution of 1848 | 
read, in order that there should be, at no future | 


me, any question as to the principle which the 
party then avowed; that it should be fixed as a 


starting point in all the futuraprogress of Democ- || 

y. 1 was surprised at the importance the Sen- | 
‘lor attached to that resolution of 1848, because || 
It was not framed to meet the | 
pinions of the Nicholson letter, but came down || 


racy. 
twas not new. 


rom a period as remote as 1840; was copied into 


the platform of 1844, and again into that of 1848, 


veing the expression which the condition of the 


country in 1840 had induced—a declaration of | 


opinion growing out of the agitation in the two 
Houses of Congress at that day, and the fearful 
strides which anti-slavery was making,and which 
Mr. Calhoun had labored to check by the declara- 


tion of constitutional truths, as set forth in his | 


Senate resolutions of 1837-38. 

That there may be no mistake on this point, 
and particularly as the Senator attached special 
importance to it, I will turn to the platform of 
1849, and read from it, so that it shall be found 


to Diiacastii 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It is conceded. 
Mr. DAVIS. The Senator concedes the fact 
on the resolution of 1848 was a copy of that of 
lhe platforms of 1840 and 1844 were reaffirmed 
in 1848; and, consequently, the resolution of 1848, 
being identical with that of 1840, was not a con- 
struc tion of the letter written in 1847. 

I'rue to its instincts and to its practices, the 

emocratic party, from time to time, continued 


to add to their ** platform’? whatever was needful || 


‘or action by the Government in the condition of 
‘he country. Thus, in 1844, they reasserted the 
Pattorm of 1840; and they added thereto, because 
® a question then pending, that— 


4 The reannexation of Texas at the earliest practicable 
TIC : re: ; f , i 
period is a great American measure, which the convention 


40; and with the concession falls his argument. |! 


‘commend to the cordial supportof the Democracy of the | 
' 


Union.*? 


“se were not a little laughed at for keeping up the 
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|| question of Texas after it had been annexed. In 
|| 1852a new question had arisen; the measures of 
1850 had presented with great force to the public 
mind the necessity for some expression of opin- 
ion upon the disturbing questions which the meas- 
| ures of 1850 had been designed to quiet. There- 
fore, in 1852, the party, true to its obligation to 
|| announce its principles and to meet issues as they 
arise, said: 


* Resolved, That the foregoing proposition [referring to 
the resolution of 1848] covers, and was intended to em 
brace, the whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress ; 
| and, therefore, the Democratic party of the Union, stand 

ing On this national platform, will abide by and adhere to 

a faithful execution of the act Known as the compromise 
|| measure, settled by the last Congress, the act for reclaim- 
ing fugitives from labor included; which act, being de 
| signed to carry out an express provision of the Constitu- 
tion, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be repealed or so changed 
as to destroy or impair its efficiency. 

*© Resolved, That the Democratic party will restrain all 
| atlempts at renewing,in Congress or out of it, the agitation 

of the slave question, under whatever shape or color the 
| attempt may be made.”’ 


7? 


made because of the agitation which then pre- 
vailed through the country against the fugitive 
| slave act, and it was because the fugitive slave 
| act, and that alone, was assailed, and the Demo- 
| cratic convention met the issue on that measure 
specifically; and for the same reason it received 
the approbation of the southern States. Had this 
been considered as the indorsement of the slave- 
trade bill for the District of Columbia, it would 
not have received their approval. The agitation 
was in relation to recovering fugitive slaves, and 
the Democratic party boldly and truly met the 
| living issue, and declared its position upon it. 

In 1856 other questions had arisen. It was 
necessary to meet them. The convention did 
meet them, and met them in amanner which was 
| satisfactory, because it was believed to be full. 
I will not weary the Senate by reading the reso- 
lutions of 1856; they are familiar to everybody. 
I only quote a portion of them: 

‘“*The American Democracy recognize and adopt the 
principles contained in the organic laws establishing the 
|| ‘Territories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying the only 
|} sound and safe solution of the ‘slavery question’ upon 
|| which the great national idea of the people of this whole 


Union—non-interference by Congress with slavery in State 
and Territory, or in the District of Columbia. 

**'That, by the uniform application of this Democratic 
principle to the organization of Territories, and to the ad- 
mission of new States, with or without domestic slavery, 
as they may elect, the equal rights of al! States will be pre 
served intact, the original compacts of the Constitution 
maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and expansion of 
this Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing, in 
| peace and harmony, every future American State that may 
be constituted or annexed with a republican form of gov 
| ernment.” 

Pray, what can this mean? Squatter sover- 
|eignty? Incapacity of the Federal Government 

to enact any law for the protection of slave prop- 
| erty anywhere? Could that be, in the face ofa 
| struggle that we were constantly carrying on 
against the opponents of the fugitive slave law ? 
Could that be, in the face of the fact that a ma- 
jority had trodden down our constitutional rights 
in the District of Columbia, by legislating in re- 
lation to that particular character of property, and 
| that they had failed to redeem a promise they 
had sacredly made to pass a law for the protec- 
tion of slave property, so as to punish any one 
who should seduce, or éntice, or abduct ié from 
an owner in this District? 

With all these things fresh in mind, what did 
they mean? They meant that Congress should 
not decide the question whether that institution 
should exist within a Territory or not. They did 
not mean to withdraw from the inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia that protection to which they 
were entitled, and which is almost annually given 
by legislation; and yet States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia are all grouped together, 
as the points upon which this idea rests, and to 
which it is directed. 
not to legislate to interfere with the rights of prop- 
erty anywhere; not to attempt to decide what 
should be the institutions maintained anywhere; 
but surely not to disclaim the right to protect prop- 
erty, whether on sea or on land, wherever the 
Federal Government had jurisdiction and power. 





' ae ; t || But some stress has been Jaid upon the resolution, 
n 1348 they readopted the resolutions of 1844; | 


which says that this principle should be applied to 
| ** The organization of the Territories,and to the admis- 
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This was the addition made in 1852, and it was | 


country can repose in its determined conservatism of the | 


It meant that Congress was || 
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sion of new States, with or without domestic slavery, as 
they may elect.” 

What does “may elect’? mean? Does it refer 
to organization of the Territory? Who may elect? 
Congress organizes the Territories. Did it mean 
that the Territories were toelect? It does not say 

: a 
What does it say? 


so, 


“That by the uniform application of this Democratic 
principle to the organization of Territories, and to the ad- 
mission of new States, with or without domestic slavery, 
as they may elect.”’ 

And here it met a question which had disturbed 
the ace of the country and well nigh destroyed 
the Union—the right of a State holding slaves to 
be admitted into the Union. It was declared here 
that the State so admitted should elect whether it 
would or would not have slaves. There is noth- 
ing in that which logically applies to the organi- 
zation of a Territory. But if this be in doubt, let 
us come to the last resolution, which says: 

* We recognize the right of the people of all the Terri- 
tories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through the 
legally and fairly expressed will of a majority of actual res- 
idents’’— 


No— 


“and whenever the number of their inhabitants justifies it, 
to form a constitution with or without domestic slavery, 
and be admitted into the Union upon terms of perfect equal- 
ity with the other States.”’ 


Does it stop there? 


If there had been any doubt before as to what 
‘may elect’’ referred to, this resolution certainly 
removed it. Itis clear they meant that when a 
Territory had a sufficient number of inhabitants, 
and came to form a constitution, then it might de- 
cide the question as it pleased. From that doc- 
trine, I know no Democrat who now dissents. 

I have thus, because of the assertion that this 
was a new idea, attempted to be interjected into 
the Democratic creed, gone over some portion of 
its history. Important by its connection with the 
existing agitation, and last in the series, is an act 
with the ushering in of which the Senator is more 


| familiar than myself, and on which he made re- 
| marks, to which, it is probable, some of those 
| who acted with him will reply. 


I wish merely 
to say, in relation to the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
that there are expressions in it which seem to me 
not of doubtful meaning, such as, **in all cases 
involving title to slaves, or involving the question 
of personal freedom,’’ there should be a trial 
before the courts, and without reference to the 
amount involved, an appeal to the supreme court 
of the Territory, and from thence to the Supreme 
Courtof the United States. If there was no right 
of property there; if we had no right to recog- 
nize it there; if some sovereign was to determine 
whether it existed or not, why did we say that 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
last resort, should decide the question? If it was 
an admitted thing, by that bill, that the Territorial 
Legislature should decide it, why did we provide 
for taking the casetothe Supreme Court? If it had 
been believed then, as it is asserted now, thata 
Territory possessed all the power of a State; that 
the inhabitants of a Territory could meet in con- 
vention, and decide the question as the people of 
a State might do, there was nothing to be carried 
to the Supreme Court. You cannot appeal from 
the decision of a constitutional convention of a 
State to the Supreme Court of the United States 
to decide whether slave property shall be prohib- 
ited or admitted within the limits of a State; and 
if they rest on the same footing, what is the mean- 
ing of that clause of the bill? — 

3ut this organic law further provides, just as 
the resolution of the convention had done, that 
when a legal majority of the residents of either 
‘Territory formed a constitution, then, at their 
will, they might recognize or exclude slavery, 
and come into the Union as coequal States. This 
fixes the period, defines the time at which the 


| territorial inhabitants may perform this act, and 


clearly forbids the idea that it was intended, by 
those who enacted the law, to acknowledge that 
power to be existent in the inhabitants of a Ter- 
ritory during their territorial condition. If lam 
raistaken in this, if there was a cotemporaneous 
construction of it differing from this, the Senators 
who sit around me,and who were then members 
of the body, will not fail to remember it. 
The Senator asserts that, in relation totthis 
point, those who acted with him have changed, 
| and claims for himself to have been consistent. 
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If this be so, it prove s nothing : to the pre sent, 


and only individual opinions as to the past. I 


do not regard consistency as a very high virtue; 
neither, it appears, does he; for he told us that if 
it could be shown to him that he was in error on 
any point, ge would change his opinion, How 


Who would undertake to show 
the Senator that he was in error? Who would 
undertake the altitude of the C 
who bestrides the world, and announces for, and 
of, and by himself, ** We the Democracy,”’ as 


could that be 


fo measure olossus 


though, in his person, all that remained of the 
party was now concentrate d? Other menare per- 
mitted to change, because other men may be mis- 
t n; and if they are honest, when convicted of 
their error, they must change; but how can one 
<pect to convince the Senator, who, where all is 
iange, stands changeless still ? 
In the course of his reply to me—if indeed it 


may be called such, it seemed to be rather a re- 
w of everything except what I had said—he 
me the bad « xample of going into the canvass 
my own State. Itis the first, I trust it will be 
last, time I shall follow his ¢ xample - and now 
nly tothe extentof the occasion, where criticism 
In the canvass 
Senator had with his opponent, Mr. 
Lincoln, and the debates of which have been pub- 
find much which, if it be 


invited by unusual publicity. 


lenedy the 


hed man book, we 
sistent with his course as Thad known it, only 


oves to me how little able [ was to understand 
his meaning in former times. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill havine agreed the 
rieht for which | contend to be the subject of ju- 
dical decision; it having specially provided the 
mode and facilitated the process by which that 
richt should be brought to the courts and finally 


decided: not allowing any check to be inte rpost dl 
because of amount, that bill having continued the 
provision which had introduced into the 
New Mexico bill, how are we to understand the 


be en 


mator sdeclarations, that, let the Supreme Court 
fecide as they may, the inhabitants of a Terri- 
tory may lawfully admit or exclude slavery as 
they plea What a hollow promise wa: riven 
y»us inthe provision referring this vexed ques- 
tion to pudicial decision, in order that we might 
reach a point on which we might peac fully rest, 
if t inhabitants of the ‘Territories for which 
C ress had legislated could sulldecide the ques- 
and t aside any decision of the Supre me 
Court, and do this lawfully! Task, was it not to 


ve us a stone, when he promised us bread; to 


1 rporate a provision in the organic act securing 
the right of appeal to the courts, 1f, as now stated, 
the courts were known to be powerless to grant 

vremedy 
i here { ‘ry broad dis ; be 
re ther is a very broad distinction to be 


drawn between the power of the inhabitants of a 
‘Territory, or of any local community, lawfully 


to doa thing and forcibly to doit. Ifthe Sena 


tor had s uid th it,wh itever might be the decision 
the Supreme Court, whatever might be the 
iws of Congress, whatever might be the laws of 


[erritories, in the face of an infuriated mob, 


has he deserthed onanother occasion, it would 
be mmpossible for a man to hold a slave against 
their will, he would but have avowed the truism 
that in our country the law waits upon public 
opinion But he says that they can do it law- 
fully. If his position had been such as I have just 
ted, it would have struck me as the opinion I 
i always supposed him to entertain. More 


n that, it would have struck me as the opinion 


which no one could gainsay; which at any time 
1 would have been ready to admit. Nothing is 
mo lear than that no law could prevail in our 
country, where force as a governmental mean is 
Umost ut known, against a pervading sentiment 
m the community Everybody admits that; and 

was in that view of the case that this question 
ly been so often declared to be a mere abstrac- 
tion. tis anabstraction so far asany one would 


expectin security to hold against the fixed pur- 
ind all ye rvading will of the community, 


W herterritorial or other,as pecies of property, 

mlatory, lable, because it has mind cnough 
to », to be enticed away wh ver freed from 
ply ly raint, and which would be nearly 
valuéless if'so restrained. It may be an abstrac- 
t isa icuical question of pecuniary advant- 
are, bul itis not the less dear to those who assert 
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the constitutional right. It would constitute a 
very good reason why no one should ever say there 
was an attempt to force slavery on an unwilling 
eople, but no reason why the right should not 
ve recognized by the Federal Government as one 
belonging to the equal privileges and immunities 
of every citizen of the United States. 

But the main point of the Senator’s argument, 
and it deserved to be so, because It is the main 
question now in the public mind, was, what is the 
meaning of non-intervention? He defined it to be 
synonymous with squatter sovereignty, or with 
popular sovereignty. . * * . * 

‘The Senator and myself do not seem to be get- 
ting any nearer together; because the very thing 
which he describes constitutes the only case in 
which I would admit the necessity, and, conse- 
quently, the proprfety of the people acting with- 
out authority. If men were cast upon a desert 
island, the sovereignty of which was unknown, 
over which no jurisdiction was exercised, they 
would find themselves necessitated to establish 
rules which should subsist between themselves; 
and sothe people of California, when the Congress 
failed to give them a government; when it refused 
to enact a territorial law; when, paralyzed by the 
power of contending factions, it left the immi- 
vrants to work their own unhappy way, they had 
a right—a right growing out of the necessity of the 
case—to make rules for the government of their 
local affairs. But this was not sovereignty. It was 
the exercise between man and man, a social func- 
tion necessary to preserve peace in the absence of 
any controlling power; essential to conserve the 
relations of person and property. The sover- 
cignty, if it existed in any organization or Gov- 
ernment of the world, remained there still; and 
whenever that sovereignty extended itself over 
them, whether shipwrecked mariners or adven- 
turous Americans; whether cast off by the sea, 
or whether finding their weary way across the 
desert plains which lie west of the aeons 
whenever the hand of the Government holding 
sovereign jurisdiction was laid upon them, they 
became subject; their sovereign control of their 
own affairs ceased. In our ease, the directing hand 
of the Government is laid upon them at the mo- 
ment of the enactment of an organic law. ‘There- 
fore, the very point at which the Senator begins 
his sovereignty is the point at which the neces- 
sity and, in my view, the claim, ceases. 

But suppose that a Territorial Legislature, act- 
ing under anorganic law not defining their muni- 
cipal powers further than has been general in 
such laws, should pass a law to exclude slave 
property: would the Senator vote to repeal it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will answer. I would not, 
because the Democratic party is pledged to non- 
intervention; because, furthermore, whether such 
an act is constitutional or not is a judicial ques- 
tion. Ifit is unconstitutional, the court will so 
decide; and it will be nulland void without repeal. 
If it is constitutional, the people have the right to 
If unconstitutional, it is void, and the 
court will ascertain the fact; and we pledged our 
honors to abide the decision. . ° - 

Mr. DAVIS. If it will not embarrass the Sen- 
ator, | would ask him if, as chief Executive of the 
United States, he would sign a bill to protect slave 
property in State, Territory, or District of Colum- 
bia—am act of Congress? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be time enough for 
me, or any other man, to say what bills he will 

he is ina position to exercise the 


pass ia 


sign, when he 
power. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has a right to make 
me that answer. I was only leading on to a fair 
understanding of the Senator and myself about 
non-intervention. " . . 7 . ” 

I think it now appears that, in the minds of the 
rentleman, non-intervention isa shadowy, unsub- 
stantial doctrine, which has its application ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. It ceased 
to apply when it was necessary to annul an act 
in Kansas in relation to the political rights of the 
inhabitants. It had no application when it was 
necessary to declare that the old French laws 
should not be revived in the Territory of Kansas 
after the repeal of the Missouri compromise; but 
it rose an insurmountable barrier, when we pro- 
posed tosweepaway the Mexican decrees, usages, 


. 
or laws, and leave the Constitution and laws of 


| 
} 


. 


the United States unfettered in their operatio; 

the territory acquired from Mexico. It thus cos.. 
to have a constantly varying application: a“ i 
I have not yet reached a good definition : 
which quite satisfies me, I must take it as I f 


in the Senator’s speech, in which he says +i 
bama asserted the doctrine of non-interyentio, .. 
1856. The Alabama resolutions of 1856 aseor..1 
the right to protection, and the duty of the F , 


=” 


eral Government to give it. So, if he stands upx 
the resolutions of Alabama in 1856, non-int - : 
tion is very good doctrine, and exactly agrees y t 

‘ : Y agrees with 
what I believe—no assumption by the Federal 
Government of any power over the municip r 
territorial governments which is not necessarn 
that the hand of Federal power shall be laid 
lightly as possible upon any territorial commy. 
nity; that its laws shall be limited to the peo, 
ties of each case; that it shall leave the inhabitants 
as unfettered in the determination of their Joo) 
legislation as the rights of the people of the Stas, 
will permit and the duty of the General Goyery. 
ment will allow. But when non-interventioy 
—— to the point of depriving the arm of «| 
“ederal Government of its one great functio, 
protection, then it is the doctrine which w, 
nounce, which we call squatter sovereignty: th 
renunciation by Congress, and the turning oyer 
to the inhabitants a sovereignty which rightfy|! 
it does not belong to the one to grant or the other 
to claim, and further and worse thus to divest the 
Federal Government of a duty which the Consti- 
tution requires It to perform. 

To show that this view is not new, that it does 
not rest singly on the resolutions of Alabama, | 
will refer to a subject, the action upon which has 
already been quoted in this debate—the Oregon 
bill. During the discussion of the Oregop bili, | 
offered, in the Senate, June 23, 1848, an amend- 
ment, which I will read: 

“ Provided, That nothing contained in this act s! 
so construed as to authorize the prohibition of dou 
slavery in said Territory whilst it remains in the condition 
of a Territory of the United States.” 

Upon this I will cite the authority of Mr. Cal- 
houn in his speech on the Oregon bill, Jun 
184s: 

* The twelfth section of this bill is intended to assert and 
maintain this demand of the non-slavebolding States, \ 
it remain a Territory, not openly or directly, but indir 
by extending the provisions of the bill for the establishiy 
of the lowa Territory to this, and by ratifying the acts 
the informal and self anes government ot | 
which, among others, @mtains one prohibiting th 
duction of slavery. Itthus,in reality, adopts wha 
the Wilmot proviso, not only for Oregon, but, as | | 
now stands, tor Néw Mexico and California. ‘The a 
ment, on the contrary, moved by the Senator trom > 
sippi near me, (Mr. Davis,] is intended to assert aud ma 





») 
aly 


tain the position of the slaveholding States. — It leay 
Territory free and open to all the citizens of the United 
States, and would overrule, if adopted, the act of th 
constituted Territory of Oregon and the twelfth section, as 
faras it relates to the subject under consideration. W 


have thus fairly presented the grounds taken by the not 
slaveholding and the slaveholding States, or, as [ shall call 
them for the sake of brevity, the northern and southern 
States, in their whole extent, for discussion.”"—-ippe) 
to Congressional Globe, Thirtieth Congress, first session, 
p. S68. 

I will quote also one of the speeches which | 
made near the close of his life, at a time when he 
was so far wasted by disease that it was necessary 
for him to ask the Senator from Virginia, who 
sits before me, [Mr. Mason,] to read the 5] 
which his tameless spirit impelled him to com- 
pose, but which he was physically unavic to de- 
liver; and once again he came to the 5: 
ber when standing yet more nearly on the contin 
ofdeath. He rose, his heart failing in its functions, 
his voice faltered, but his will was so strong that 
he could not realize that the icy hand was upo! 
him; and he erroneously thought he was Oop 
pressed by the weight of his overcoat. Tru e 
his devotion to the principles he had always ad 
vocated, clinging in the last hour of his life to 


a) 


Cc nmi- 


] t 

duty to maintain the rights of his constit — 
still he was here, and his honored, though feeb!’ 
voice was raised for the maintenance of the grea! 


principles to which his life had been devote. 


From the speech I read as follows: 

“ The plan of the Administration cannot save tie © * 
because it can have no effect whatever towards sath. 
the States composing the southern section of tie *™ 
that they can, consistently with safety and honor, a 
in the Union. It is, in tact, but a modification of Te 
mot proviso It proposes to effect the same object— ; 
clude the South trom all territory acquired by the Mex 
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iris well known that the South is united against 
t proviso, and has comunitted itself, by solemn 
should it be adopted. Its opposition 
sthe name, but that w hich it proposes to effec t. That 
thern States hold to be unconstitutional, unjust, 
stent With their equality as members ot the common 
and ealeujated to destroy irretrievably the equilib- 
tween the two section These objections equally 
ro what, for brevity, L will cail the exeentive pro- 
here is no ditference between iti and the Wilmot, 
ot in the mode ore tlecting the object; and in that re 
tf must say that the fatter is much the least objec 
e, It goes toits object openly, boldly, and di stinetly. 
ims for Congress unlimited power over the ‘Terri 
.and proposes to assert it over the ‘Territories ac- 
from Mexico, by a positive prohibition of slavery. 
cutive proviso. It takes an indirect course ; 
in order to elude the Wilmot proviso, and thereby 
( encountering the united and determined resistance of 
sout, it denies, by implication, the authority of Con 
to legislate torthe Territorics, and claims the right as 
sing exclusively to the iMiabitants of the Territories. 
to effect the obje et of excluding the South, it takes 
in the mean time, to let in emigrants freely from the 
States and all other quarters, except from the 
ewhich ittakes special care to exciude by holding up 
em the danger of having their slaves liberated undet 
Mexican laws. ‘The necessary consequence is to ex- 
je the South from the ‘Territory, just as effectually as 
would the Wilmot proviso. The only difference in this 
t is, that what one proposes to effeet directly and 
y, the other proposes to effeetindyectly and covertly. 
»~futthe executive proviso is more™bjcctionable than 
Wilmot in anotherand more important particular. The 
jatter, to effeet its object, infliets a dangerous wound upon 
Constitution, by depriving the southera States, as joint 
rs and OWners of the Territories, of their rights in 
: but itintliets neo greater wound than is absolutely 
ssary to effect its object. The former, on the con- 
. while it infliets the same wound, inflicts others 
ily great, and, if possible, greater, as I shall next pro- 
yexplain. 
“tn claiming the right for the inhabitants, 
Congress. to legislate tor the ‘Territories, th 


s, to resist, 


‘ rthe exe 


v executive 
I : 
vested in the former, or, to express it in the language 
uaresolution offered by one of the Senators from 
lexas, [General Houston, now absent, J they ‘have the same 
inherent right of self-government as the people in the 
Sutes ‘The assumption is utterly untounded, unconsti- 
t |, Without example, and contrary to the entire prac 


t of the Governinent, trom its commencement to the 
present time, as I shall proceed to show.’’—Calhoun’s 
Works, vol. 4, p. 562. 


I find that 1 must abridge by abstaining from 
the reading of extracts. When this question arose 
in 1520, Nathaniel Macon, by many considered 
the wisest man of his day, he ‘Id the propose od in- 
terference to be unauthorized and innovative. In 

guing against the Missouri compromise, as it 
was called—the attempt by Congress to prescribe 
where slaves might or might not be held—the ex- 
e by the Federal Government, north of a cer- 


instead of | 


Viso assumes that the sovereignty over the ‘Territories | 


tain pass of usurped power by an act of inhibi- | 


uon, Mr. Macon said our true policy was that 
whie oh had thus far guided the e ountry in safety— 
we policy ofnon-intervention. By nen-interven- 
tion he meant the absence of hostile legislation, 
the absence of governmental protection. Our 


ctrine on this point is not new, but that of our || 


opponents Is so, 

I'he Senator from Illinois assumes that the con- 
cressional acts of 1850 meant no legislation in re- 
lat ye to slave property; w hile in the face of that 
leclaration stand the laws enacted in that year, 
and the promise of another which has not been 


enacted—laws directed to the question of slavery | 


and slave property; one even declaring in certain 
conungencies, as a penalty on the owner, the 


emancipation ‘of his slave in the district of Co- , 


mbia. If no action upon the question was the 
prevailing opinion, what does the legislation mean? 
Was it non-action in the District of Columbia? 
Be it remembered, the resolution of the Cincinnati 
platform says, ‘* non-interference by Congress 
with slavery in State and Territory, or in the 
District of Columbia.’ They are all upon the 
same footing, 
Again, he said that the Badger amendment was 
adeclaration of no protection to slave property. 
5 Badger amendment declares that the repe val 
he Missouri compromise shall not revive the 
lawsor usages which preéxisted that compromise; 
d the history of the times, se far as ‘| under- 
land it, is, that it intended to assure those gentle- 
men who feared that the laws of France would be 
revived in the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
by the repeal of the act of 1820, and that they 
would be held responsible for having, by congres- 
sional act, established slave ry. The southe rn men 
did not de sire Congress to establish slavery. It 
has been our uniform declaration that we denied 


& 


the power of the Federal Government either to |! 
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establish or prohibit it; that we claimed for it pro- 
tection as prope rly, recognize d | y the Constitu- 
tion, and we claimed the right for it, as property, 
to go, and to receive Federal protectio 1: wherever 
the jurisdiction of the United Siates Is ¢ xclusive. 
We claim that the Constitution of the United 
States, in recognizing this property, making it 
the basis of re presentation, put it not upon the 
footing which it holds between foreign nations, 
but upon the basis of the compact or union of the 
States; thatunder the - lerated grant to r crulat 
commerce between the States, it did not belong to 
aState; therefore, w ithe ut breach of contract, they 
~annot, by any regulation, prohibit transit; and 
‘he compact prov ided that they should not chang: 
the character of master and slave in the case of a 
fugitive. Could Congress surrender for theS 
and their citizens the clain 
those or 


stat es 
and protection for 
other constitutional rights against inva- 
sion by aState? Ifnot, surely it cannot be done in 
the case of a Territory,a possession of the States. 
The word * protecting’ in that amendment re- 
ferred to laws which preéxisted; laws which it 
was not designed by the Democrats to revive 
when they declared the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, and therefore I think did not affect 
the question of constitutional rightand of Federal 
power and duty. 

In all these territorial bills we have the language 
** subject to the Constitution;’’ thatis to say, that 
the inhabitants are to manage 
in their own way, subject to the Constitution; 
which, I suppose, might be renders 7 thus: **in 
their own way, provide d their own way shall b 
some body else’s wi iy;’’ for ** subject to the Con- 
stitution’? means in accordance with an instru- 
ment with which the territorial inhabitants had 
nothing todo; withthe construction of which they 


| were notconcerned; in the adoption of which they 


had no part, and in relation to which it has some- 
times been quesuoned whether they had any re- 

sponsibility. My own views, as the Senator is 
aware, from previous discussions—and it is need- 
less to repeat—are, that the Constitution is coex- 


| tensive withthe United States; that the designation 


includes the Territories; that they are necessarily 
subject to the Constitution. But if they be sub- 
ject to the Constitution, and s subject to A organic 
act, that is the language used; that organic act 
being the law of Congress, that Constitution being 
the compact of the States—the territorial inhabit- 
ants having no lot or part in one or the other, 


| save as they are impose d upon them—where 1s 


their claim to sovereignty? Where is theirright 
to doas they please? The States have acompact, 
and the agent of the States gives to the Territo- 


| ries a species of constitution in the organic act 


which endures and binds them until they throw 
off what the Senator on another occasion termed 


| the minority condition, and assume the majority 


| the moment that he (the son) attains his majority, 


condition as a State. "The remark to which I re- 
fer was on the bill to admit lowa and Florida into 
the Union. The Senator then said: 

“The father may bigd the son during his minority, but 
his fet- 
ters are severed, and he is free to regulate his own conduct. 
So, sir, with the Territories ; they are subject to the juris- 
diction and control of Congress during infancy, their aiines 
ity; but when they attain their majority, and obtain admis- 
sion into the Union, they are free from all restraints and 
restrictions, except such as the Constitution of the United 
States imposes upon each and all of the States.” 

This was the doctrine of territorial sovereignty 
—perhaps that is the phrase—et that period. At 
a later period, in March, 1856, the Senator said: 

‘The sovereignty of a Territory remains in abeyance, 
suspended in the United States in trust for the people, until 
they shail be admitted into the Union asa State. In the 
mean time, they are admitted to enjoy and exercise all the 
rights and privileges of self-government, in subordination 
to the Constitution of the United States, and in obedience 
to the organic law passed by Congress in pursuance of that 
instrument.”” 

If it be admitted—and I believe there 
between the Senator and myself on that point— 
that the Congress of the United States have no 
right to pass a law excluding slaves from a ‘ler- 
ritory, or determining in the Territory the rela- 


is no issue 


tion of master and slave, of parent and child, of 

no right any- 

' 

but are only 
as pi éxisted the 

perform such func- 

agent of the 


guardian and ward; that they hav 
where to decide what is property, 
bound to protect such right ; 
formation of the Union— 
tions as are intrusted to them as the 
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States—then how can Congress, thus fettered, 
conter upon a corporation of its ¢ reation—upon 

Territorial Legislature, by an organic act, a 
sce r to determine what shail be property within 
the limits of such ‘Territory ? 

But, again, if it were admitted that the terri- 
torial inhabitants did possess this sovereignty— 
that they had the right to do as they pleased on 
ul subjects-—then would arise the question, if 
hey were authorized through their representa- 
tives thus to act, whence came the opposition to 
What w called the Lecompton constitution? 
Llow did Congress, under this state of facts, get 
the right to inquire whether those representatives 
in that case really expressed the will of the peo- 


t 


le? Still more: how did Congress get the right 
to decide that those representauves must submit 


their action to a popular vote in a manner not 
preseribed by the people of the Territory, however 
eminently itmay have been advisable, convenient, 
and ae r, in the judgment of the Congress of 
the United States?) What revisory function had 
we, if they, through their representatives, had full 
power to act on all such subjects whatsoever? 

l have necessarily, in answering the Senator, 
fone somewhat into the argumentum ad hominem. 
Though it is not entirely exhausted, 1 think 
enough has been said to show the Senate in what 
the difference between us consists. If it be neces- 
sary further to illustrate it, | might ask, how did 
he propose to annul the organic act for Utah, if 
the recognition by the Congress of a suflicient 
number of inhabitants to justify the organization 
of a territorial government transferred the sov- 
ereignty to the inhabitants of the Te ‘rritory ? If 
sovereignty passed by the recognition of the fact, 
how did he propose, by congressional act, to 
annul the territorial existence of Utah? 

It is this confusion of ideas, itis this confound- 
ing of terms, this changing of language, this ap- 
plying of new meanings to words, out of which, 
Il think, a large portion of the dispute arises. For 
instance, it 1s claimed that President Pierce, in 
using the phrase ‘existing and incipient States,” 
meant to include all Territories, and thus that he 
had bound me to a doctrine which precluded my 
strictures on what I termed squatter sovereignty. 
Thisall arises from the misuse of language. Ar 
Incipient State, according to my idea, is the ter- 
ritorial condition at the moment it changes inte 
that of a State. It is when the people assemble 
In convention to form a constitution as a State, 
that they are in the condition of an incipient State. 
Various names were applied to the Territories at 
an earlicr period. Sometimes they were called 
‘“new States,’’ because the y were expected to be 
States; sometimes they were called ‘**States in 
embryo;”’ and it requires a determination of the 
language that is employed before it is possible to 
arrive at any conclusion as to the diflerences of 
understanding between gentlemen. Therefore it 
was, and | think very properly—but not, as the 
Senator supposed, to catechise him—that I asked 
him what he meant by non-intervention, before I 
commenced these remarks. 

In the same line of errors was the confusion 
which resulted in his assuming that the evils I 
described as growing out of his doctrine on the 
plainsof Kansas, were adenunciation,on my part, 
of the bill called the Kansas-Nebraska bill. At 
the time that bill passed, I did not foresee all the 
evils which have resulted from the doctrine based 
upon it, but which I do not think the biil sus- 
tains. [am not willing now to turn on those who 
were ina a mn -_ h compelled them to act, 


made them ri sponsivle 


any responsibility whic h belongs to any opinion I 
entertained. 1 will not seek to judge after the 
fact and hold the mersure up against those who 
had to judge before. ‘Therefore, I will frankly 
avow that | should have sustained that bill if I 
had been in the Senate; but I did not foresee or 
apprehend such evils as immediately grew up on 
the plainsof Kansas. Llooked then, as our fathers 
had looked before, to the settlement of the ques- 
tion of what institutions should exist there, as 
one to be determined by soil and climate, and by 
the p jleasure of those who should volunt: urily £0 
into the cou intry. Such, however, was not the 
} case. The form of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in- 

vited to a controversy—not foreseen. I was not 
the Senator with any responsibility for 


, and to divest myself of 
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it, but the variation of its terms invited contend- 
ing partes to meet on the plains of Kansas, and 
had well nigh eventuated in cwil war. The great 
respect which even the most lawless of those ad- 
venturers im I< insas had for the name and the 
laws of the United States, served, by the timely 
interposition of the Federal force and laws, to 
re strain the excited masst and prevent d violence 
larger proportions than combats 
of adventurers. 


woma ume 


between squad 
me, in the line of rejoinde r, to the 
meaning of the plira e, ‘the people ofa "Ts rri- 
tory, like those of a State, should decide for them- 

ves,’’ &c., the 
President in the remarks of the Senator. 


Thi brings 


language quoted arainst the 
This, 
juatter sovereignty in its 
; and it was added, that the pres- 
ent Executive was elected to the high office he 
wt construction of the platform. Now, 
I do not know how itis that the Senator has the 
power to decide why the people voted for a can- 
didate. many mil 
hons who did vote, there must have becn a variety 
of reasons, and that itis notin th power of any 


it was announced, was si 


broadest sens 


holds ont! 


| rather suppose, amone the 


one man to declare what determined the result. 
But waiving that, is it squatter sovereignty in its 
broadest sense: Is ita de 


laration that the in- 
halbitant of aT rere ry CAN CRELCISE all the powe rs 

It say that, ** lake the people of a 
State,’ they may decide for themscl v« Then 


yy ype of a Stat decide the cues- 


ofa stat 


how do the 
tion of what shall be property within the State? 
Kvery one knows thatitis by calling a conven- 
tion, and thatthe people,represented in convention, 
and forming a constitution as their fundamental 
law , do this. keve ry one know: that, under the 
constitutions and bills of mght which prevail in 
the Ri publie in States of this Union, no Le | la- 
invested with that power. If this be the 
mode which is preseribed in the States—the mode 
which the States must pursue—lI ask you, in the 


e,can the language of the 


ture is 


name of common sen 
President be construed to mean that a‘Territorial 


Legislature may do what it is admitted the Le- 


risiature of a State cannot; orthatthe mhabitants 
of a ‘Territory can assemble a convention, and 
form a fundamental law overriding the organic 
act, to which the Senator has already acknowl- 


j 


edecd they stand subject until they be admitted 
as a Stats : 

We, of the South, | know, are arraim 
many beheve justly, for starting 


d, and 
anew question 


Which distracts the Democratic party. Lave 
endeavored, therefore, to show that it 1s not new. 
L have also asserted, what | think is clear, that 
if it were new, but yet a constitutional ri@ht, itis 
not only our province, but our duty to ; rt it— 


to assert it whenever or wherever that right is 
It is asserted now with more force 


simple reason that 


controverted, 
than at atormer period, for th 
it is now denied, to an extent which has never 
We do not st k,in the eant 
language of the day, to force slavery on an un- 
willing people We know full well there is no 
power to do it; and our limited observation has 


been known before. 


not yet made us acquainted with the man who 
was likely to have a slave foreed upon him, or 
who could get one without paying a very high 
price for him. He must first have the will, and, 
eco idly, he must put money in his purse to en- 
able him togetone. Theyare too valuable among 
those by whom the yare now owne dto be forced 
upon anybody, 
the doetrine which the Senator promulgated in 


his magazine article, in relation to a local char- 


acter of slave property, | recognize the laws of 


nature, and that emigration vill follow in the 
lines where any species of labor may be most 
profitably employed; all, therefore, we have asked, 
infulfillmentof the originalcompactof our fathers, 
was that there should be no discrimination; that 
all property should be equally protected; that we 


should be permitted to go into every portion of 


the United States, save where some sovereign 
power has said slaves shall not be held, and to 
take with us our slave property in like manner as 
we would tak: 
For that, our Government has 
hivh seas against foreign Powers. ‘That 


ly ch recog- 


any other; no more than that, 
' contended on the 
has en- 
ered inte our rotiations, and hx 
nized by every Government avast whom aclaim 


has been asserted. Where our property was 


Not admitting thr correctness of 
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captured on the land during the period of an in- 
vasion, Great Britain, by treaty, restored it, or 
paid for it. Wherever it has suffered loss on the 
high seas, down to a very recent period, we have 
received indemnity; and where we have not, it 
was only because the power and duty of the Fed- 
cral Government were sacrificed to this miserable 
strife in relation to property; with the existence 
of which, those making the interference had no 
municipal connection or moral responsibility. 

I do not admit that sovereignty necessarily 
exists in the Federal Government or In a territo- 
rial government. 


which must exist for it in the one place or the 
other. IL hold that sovereignty exists only in a 
State, or ia the United States in their associated 
capacity, to whom sovereignty may be transferred, 
but that their agent is incapable of receiving it, 
and, still more, of transferring it to territorial in- 
habitants. 

I was sorry for some of the remarks which he 
thought it necessary to make, as to the position 
of the South on this question, and for his asser- 
tion that the resolutions of the convention of 1848 
put the pro-slavery men and the Abolitionists on 
the same ground. | thinkit was altogether unjust. 
If did not think it quite belonged to him to make it. 
1 was aware that his opponent, in that canvass to 
which I referred, had made a prophecy that he 
vas, sooner or later, to land in the ranks of the 
Republicans. Even if L had believed it, | would 
not have chosen—and it is due to candor to say 
I do hot believe ° ad - * * 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, itis unimportant. I feel 
myself constrained, because I promised to do it, 
to refer to some portion of the joint record of the 
Senator and myself in1850, or, as | have consumed 
so much time, | would avoid it. In that same 
magazine article to which Ihave referred, the Sen- 
ator took oceasion to refer to some part which I 
had taken in the legislation of 1850; and I must 
say he presented me unfairly. He put me in the 
attitude of one who was seeking to discriminate, 
and loft himself in the position of one who was 
willing to give equal protection to all kinds of 
property. In that magazine article, the Senator 
represents Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, as having 
endeavored to discriminate in favor of slave prop- 
erty, and Mr. Chase, of Ohio, as having made a 
like attempt against it; and he leaves himself, by 
his argument, in the attitude of one who con- 
curred with Mr. Clay in opposition to both prop- 





OSLUONS, 

L offered an amendment to the compromise bill 
of 1850, which was to strike out the words “in 
respect to,’’ and insert **and introduce or ex- 
clude,’’ and, after the word * slavery,’’ to insert 
the following: 

** Provided, ‘That nothing herein contained shali be con 
strued to prevent said Territorial Legislature passing such 
laws as may be necessary tor the protection of the rights oi 
property of any kind which may have been or may be here 
atter, contormably to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, held in, or introduced into, said ‘Territory.”’ 

Mr. Chase’s amendment is in these words: 

* Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as authorizing or permitting the introduction 
oft slavery, or the holding of persoys as property within said 
Territory.” 

Whilst the quotation in the magazine article 
left magin the position already stated, the debates 
which had occurred between us necessarily in- 
formed the Senator that it was not my position, 
for | broucht him in that debate to acknowl- 
cdge it. : 

On that oceasion, | argued for my amendment 
as an obligation of the Government to remove 
obstructions; to give the fair operation to consti 
tutional right; and so far from the Senator having 
stood with Mr. Clay against all these proposi- 
tions, the fact appears, on page 1134 of the Globe, 
that, upon the vote on Chase’s amendment, Dove- 
Las voted for it, and Davis and Clay voted against 
it; that, upon the vete on Davis’s amendment, 
Clay and Davis voted for it, and DoveéLas voted 
against it. 


“Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator should add that | 


that vote was given under the very instructions to 


which he referred the other day, and which are | 


well known to the Senate, and are on the table. 
Mr. DAVIS. 1 was aware that the Senator had 


| voted for Mr. Sewarp’s amendment, the ‘* Wil- 


I deny the Senator’s praposi- | 
tion, which is broadly laid down, of the necessity | 
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Lye 
mot proviso,’’ under these instructions, |); | 
ceive his explanation. Mr. Berrien offeyeq 
amendment to change the provision whic, . 


there should be no legislation in respect to 
very, so as to make it read, “there shal) jy. a 
legislation establishing or prohibiting Afyjeay «i, 
very.”’ Mr. Clay voted for that; 80 did Mr 
Davis. Mr. Doveras voted against it. Mr. i. 
offered an amendment to Mr. Berrien’s ; me a 
ment, to add the word“ allowing.” Hore Me 
Doveras voted for Mr. Hare’s amendmen: a 
against Davis and Clay. Then a propositio 

was made to continue the Mexican laws gos), > 


slavery until repealed by Congress. [| thin} 
proved, at least I did to my own satisfaction, tj 
there was no such Mexican law; that it oan , 
decree, and that the legislation which oceurpeg 
under it had never been executed. But that prop. 
osition by Mr. Baldwin, which was to conti, . 
the Mexican laws in force, was brought to a yor, 

and again Mr. DovG as voted for it, and Mr 
Davis and Mr. Clay voted againstit. Whey ay. 
other proposition was brought forward to am nd 
by ‘*removing the obstructions of Mexican Jaws 
and usages to any right of person or property by 
the citizens of @he United States in the Terris. 
ries aforesaid,’’ I do not find the Senator’s pay 
among those who voted, though by reference 

the Appendix, I learned he was presi nt im 

diately afterwards, by his speaking to anot!| 
amendment. 

Thus we find the Senator differing from me on 
this question, as was stated; but we do not find 
him coneurring with Mr, Clay, as was |: 
and we do not find the proposition which L intro- 
duced, and which was mentioned in the maga; 
article, receiving the joint opposition of him 
and Mr. Clay; and yet his remarks in the Sei 
the other day went upon the same theory, | 
Mr. Clay and himself had been cooperating, 
Now, the fact of the case is, that they agreed 
supporting the final passage of the bill, and [ was 
avainst it. I was one of the few southern men 
who resisted, in all its staves, what was called 
compromise or omnibus bill. L have consumed 
the time of the Senate by this reference, mad 
brief as I could, on account of the remarks th 
Senator had made. 

Coupled with this arraignment of myself, ata 
time when he says he had leisure to discuss | 
question with the Attorney General, but w! 
there was nothing in my position certainly 

wrovoke the revision of my course in Congress, 
is his like review of it inthe Senate. As | under- 
stood his remarks, for I did not find them u 
Congressional Globe next morning, he vaunted 
his own consistency and admitted mine, 
claimed his to be inside and mine outside of th 
Democratic organization. Is it so? Will ow! 
votes on test questions sustain it? The list of 
yeas and nays would, on the points referred | 
exhibit quite the reverse. And it strikes me, | 
on the recent demonstrations we have had, when 
the Democratic Administration was, as it were, 
put on its trial in relation to its policy in Kansas, 
the Senator’s associations, rather than mine, W 
outside of the Democratic organization. H w 
is it on the pending question, the declaration o! 
|| great principles of political creed: the Senators 
position is outside of the Senate’s Democracy, 
and mine in it; so that 1do not see with what 
justice he attempts that discrimination between 
him and me. tit 


hat 





That the difference exists, that! 
involves a division greater or less in Di mocratic 
ranks, is a personal regret, and I think a public 
misfortune. It gives me, therefore, no pleasurt 

| to dwell upon it, and is now dismissed. 

Mr. President, after having for forty years been 
engaged in bitter controversy over a question I 
lating to common property of the States, we hav 

| reached the point where the issue 1s presented mn 

a form in which it becomes us to meet it accord 

ing to existing facts; where it has ceased to be a 

question to be decided on the footing of authority 

and by reference to history. We have de cided 
that too long had this question been disturbing 
the peace and endangering the Union, and it was 
resolved to provide for its settlement by tr ating 
it as a judicial question. Now, will it be sais 


|| after Congress provided for the adjustment of (i 
|| question by the courts, and after the Te op 
ll a case brought before them, and expresset 
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, covering the controversy, that no addi- 


latitude is to be given to the application of 
decision of the court, though Congress had 


_ferred it specially to them; thatit is to be treated | 


smply and technically as a question of meum et 
tue yn. such as might have arisen if there had been 
no such legislation by Congress? Surely it does 


not become those who have pointed us to that pro- 
is on as the peace offering, as the means for final | 
adjustment, now to say that it meant nothing | 
. re than that the courts would go on hereafter, | 


as heretofore, to try questions of property. 

The courts have decided the question so far as 
they could decide any political question. A case 
arose in relation to property inaslave held within 
, Territory where a law of Congress declared 
thatsuch property should not be held. The whole 
ase was before them; everything,except the mere 
technical point that the law was not enacted bya 
Territorial Legislature. 


Why, then, if we are | 


to abide by the decision of the Supreme Court in | 


any future case, do they maintain this controversy 
on the mere technical point which now divides, 
disturbs, distracts, destroys the efficiency and the 
power of the Democratic party? Tothe Senator, 
{ know, as a question of property, it is a matter 
of noconsequence. If should do him injustice if 
I left any one to infer that [ treated his argument 


as one made by a man prejudiced against the char- | 


acter of property involved in the question. 


That | 


is not his position; but 1 assert that he is pursu- | 


ing an ignis fatuus—not a light caught from the 
Constitution, but a vapor which has arisen from 
the corrupting cesspools of sectional strife, of fac- 
tion and individual rivalry. 
standard of common sertee, its magnitude would 
be too small to disturb the adjustment of the bal- 
ance of our country. 


humanity made upon this basis. Least of all 


‘There can be no appeal to | 


Measured by any | 


could it be made to one who, like the Senator and | 
myself, has seen this species of property in its | 
sparse condition on the northwestern frontier, and | 


seen it go out without disturbing the tranquillity 
of the community, as it had previously existed 
without injury to any one, if not to the benefit of 
the individual who held it. 

hension, he can have none, that it is to retard the 
olitical prosperity of the future States—now the 
lerritories. 
in that country, to which they never would be 
carried except for domestic purposes, they could 


ever so accumulate as to constitute a great polit- || 


ical element. He knows, and every man who 
has had experience and: judgment must admit, 
that the few who may be so carried there have 
nothing to fear but the climate,and that, living in 
that close connection which belongs to one or 
half a dozen of them in a family, the kindest re- 


He has no appre- | 


He can have no apprehension that | 


lations which can possibly exist between mas- | 
ter and dependent exist between these domestics | 


and their owners. 


There is a relation belonging to this species of | 
property, unlike that of the apprentice or the | 


hired man, which awakens whatever there is of 
kindness or of nobility of soul in the heart of him 


or destroyed, by collecting this species of prop- | 


erty into such masses that the owner is not per- 


sonally acquainted with the individuals who com- | 
pose it. Inthe relation, however, which can exist | 
in the northwestern Territories, the mere domes- | 
tic connection of one, two, or, at most, half a | 


dozen servants in a family, associating with the 
children as they grow up, attending upon age as 
it declines, there can be nothing against which 
either philanthropy or humanity can make an ap- 
peal. Noteven the cmancipationist could raise 
his voice, for this is the high roadand the open gate 
to the condition in which the masters would, from 
interest, in a few years, desire the emancipation 
of every one who may thus be taken to the north- 
western frontier. , 

Mr. President, I briefly and reluctantly referred, 
because the subject had been introduced, to the 
attitude of Mississippi on a former occasion. I 
will now as briefly say that in 1851, and in 1860, 
Mississippi was, and is, ready to make every con- 
cession which it becomes her to make to the wel- 
fare and the safety of the Union. If, on a former 
eccasion, she hoped too much from fraternity, 
the responsibility for her disappointment rests 
Upon those who fail to fulfill her expectations. 


| 


Lincoln and his Record Mr. Morris. 


She still clings to the Government as our fathers 
formed it. She is ready to-day and to-morrow, 
as in her past and though brief, yet brilliant his- 
— to maintain thatGovernment in all its power, 
and to vindicate its honor with all the means she 
possesses. I say brilliant history; for it was in | 
the very morning of her existence that her sons | 
on the plains of New Orleans were announced in 
general orders to have been the admiration of ofte 
army and the wonder of the other. That we had 
a division in relation to the measures enacted in 
1850, is true; that the southern rights men be- 
came the minority in the election which resulted, 
is true; but no figure of speech could warrant the 
Senator in speaking of them as subdued; as com- 
ing to him oranybody else for quarter. I deemed 
it offensive when it was uttered, and the seorn 
with which I repelled it at the instant time 
only softened to contempt. Our flag was never 
borne from the field. We had carried it in the 
face of defeat, with a knowledge that defeat 
awaited it; but scarcely had the smoke cf the 
battle passed away which proclaimed another 
victor, before the general voice admitted that the 
field again was ours; I have not seen a sagacious 


has 


| reflecting man, who was cognizant of the events | 


as they transpired at the time, who does not say 
that, within two weeks after the election, our 
party was ina majority; and the next election 
which occurred showed that we possessed the 


State beyond controversy. Elow we have wielded 


that power it is not for me to say. I trust others 
may see forbearance in our conduct—that witha | 
determination to insist upon our constitutional 
rights, then and now, there is an unwavering de- 
sire to maintain the Government, and to uphold 
the Democratic party. 

We believe now, as we have asserted on former 
occasions, that the best hope for the perpetuity of | 
our institutions depends upon the codperation, the 
harmony, the zealous action of the Democratic 
party. We cling to that party from conviction | 


that its principles and its aims are those of truth | 


and the country, as we cling to the Union for the 
fulfillment of the purposes for which it was formed. 


| Whenever we shall be taught thatthe Democratic 


| party is recreant to its principles; whenever we 


shall learn that it cannot be relied upon to main- | 
tain the great measures which constitute tts vital- 
ity, I, for one, shall be ready to leave it. Andso, 


| when we declare our tenacious adherence to the | 


| the dust; if anarchy is to be sulwtituted for the 
| usurpation and consolidation which threatened 


Union, it is the Union of the Constitution. Ifthe | 
compact between the States is to be trampled into 


the Governmentat an earlier period; if the Union 
is to become powerless for the purposes for which 
it was established, and we are vainly to appeal 
toit for protection, then, sir, conscious of the rec- 
titude of our course, the justice of our cause, self- 
reliant, yet humbly, confidingly trusting in the 
arm that guided and protected our fathers, we 
look beyond the confines of the Union for the 
maintenance of ourrights. A habitual reverence | 


: '| and cherished affection for the Government will 
who owns it; thiscan only be alienated, obscured, | 


bind us to it longer than our interests would sug- 
gest or require; but he isa poor student of the | 


| world’s history who does not understand that 


communities at last must yield to the dictates of 
their interests. That the affection, the mutual 
desire for the mutual good, which existed among | 
our fathers, may be weakened in succeeding gen- 
erations by the denial] of right and by hostile 
demonstration, until the equality guarantied but 
not secured within the Union may be sought for 
without it, must be evident to even a careless ob- 
server of our race. It is time to be upand doing. 
There is yet time to remove the causes of dissen- 
sion and alienation which are now distracting, 
and have for years past divided, the country. 

If the Senator correctly described meas haviny, 
at a former period, against my own preferences 
and opinions, acquiesced in the decision of my 
party; if when [ had youth, when physical vigor 
gave promise of many days, and the future was 
painted in the colors of hope, I could thus sur- 
render my own convictions, my own prejudices, | 
and coéperate with my political friends, accord- 
ing to their views, as to the best method of pro- 
moting the public good; now, when the years of | 
my future cannot be many, and experience has 
sobered the hopeful tints of youth’s gilding; when, 
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approaching the evening of life, the shadows are 
reversed, and the mind turns retrospectively, it is 
not to be supposed that I would abandon lightly, 
or idly put on trial, the party to which I have 
steadily adhered. [tis rather .o be assumed that 
conservatism, which belongs to the timidity or 
caution of increasing years, would lead me to cling 
to, to be supported by, rather than to cast off, the 
organization with which I have been so long con- 
If lL am driven to consider the necessity 
of separating myself from those old and dear re- 
lations, of discarding the accustomed support, 
under circumstances such as I have described, 
might not my friends who differ from me pause 
and inquire whether there is not something in- 
volved in itwhich calls for their careful revision? 

I desire no divided flag for the Democratic 
party, scek not to depreciate the power of the Sen- 
ator, or to take from him anything of that confi- 
dence he feels in the large army which follows his 
standard. [f prefer that his banner should lie in 
its silken folds to feed the moth; but if it unre- 
strainedly rustles impatient to be unfurled, we, 
who have not invited the conflict, shrink not from 
the trial; we will plant our flag on every hill and 
plain; it shall overlook the Atlantic and welcome 
the sun as he rises from its dancing waters; it 
shall wave its adieu as he sinks to repose in the 
quiet Pacific. 

Our principles are national; they belong to 
every State of the Union; and though elections 
may be lost by their assertion, they constitute the 
only foundation on which we can maintain power, 
on which we can again rise to the dignity the De- 
mocracy once possessed. Does not the Senator 
from Lilinois see, in the sectfonal character of the 
vote he received, that his opinions are not accept- 
Is not the 
fact that the resolutions adopted by seventeen 
States, on which the greatest reliance must be 
placed for Democratic support, are in opposition 
to the dogma to which he still clings, a warning 
that if he persists, and succeeds in forcing his the- 
ory upon the Democratic party, its days are num- 
bered? We ask only for the Constitution. We 
ask the Democracy only from time to time to de- 
clare, as current exigéncies may indicate, what 
the Constitution was intended to secure and pro- 
Our flag bears no new device. Upon its 


| folds our principles are written in living light; 





| 
| 





all proclaiming the constitutional Union, jus- 
tice, equality, and fraternity of our ocean-bound 
domain for a limitless future. 


LINCOLN AND HIS RECORD. 


SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC N. MORRIS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 19, 1860. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, rose and said: 
CONGRESSIONAL DICTATION. 
Mr. Cuarrman: On the evening of the 14th of 
the present month a large, enthusiastic, and pa- 


|| triotic meeting of the Democracy of the city of 
| Baltimore passed, among others, the following 


resolution: 

*3. That members of Congress would far better dis- 
charge their legislative duties and save millions of the pub- 
lic treasure, now annually wasted, if they should be held 


| strictly accountable to public opinion whenever they de 


part trom their legislative sphere to embark in the discus- 
sion of party platiorms or the availability of party candi- 
dates for the Presidcney.”’ 

To the doctrine of that resolution I yield, sir, 
my cordial approval. We were elected to Con- 
gress as Representatives and Senators, to attend 
to the legitimate business of legislation; and it 
is to be deeply deplored that any portion of our 
members should so far lose sight of their duty 
as to engage in constructing party platforms and 
making party nominations, or defending party 
candidates. We were senthere for no such objects; 
and I have heretofore entered, and now again enter, 
my solemn protest against such a policy. Con- 
rressional interference and dictation in such mat- 
ters deserve, and will yet receive, the severest 
rebuke from the people. The fetid political atmos- 
phere of this Capitol is not the place to designate 
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| respect- 

to my colleague, and hope he will 
g atall the gatherings of his party, the 
iz piece of machine poetry, which I think 


rood, if nots better, than the 


abash corn. 


went to Black Hawk war, 
—oil very far! 


him tor thre 
ise, and great. 
Ilurrah! Jurrah 


with flat-boat grace 


tell you what is s 
‘em through. 


ug’? and got some fame 
Reflected on his unk 


it would be strange, indeed, 


it the drum, 


Allis mum; 


asses pause mighty grum! 


sunge after the | 


is this our fate ? 
> trie d betoré 


igatn must our retrain 

ung in disappointinent’s 
And our poor hearts made s 
ABE, ETC. 
Chairman, the Republican party, not con- 
sing their 
him—and 


candidate 
my colleague 
the m—various euphe nous 
’ **§ QO) d Abe, 

66 The oldcail-apticner,” 
I never did know, sir, 
an individual, w ich these or similar sobriquets at- 
e, that was good for anything 
over, and hardly good 
terms simply signify that he is 
a hee nt sort of a 
*with every body ‘ 
a ae ink w wi any one that asks him, 
and docs notamount to much any how. 
f**Old Hickory,”’ 


‘heveall him “1 


‘* Hon stold Al 
tached to hi 


eens ras A 
and will tak 


y,’’ from the fact 
* that wood on 
road during one of hi 
provision 
f his inferior officers | 


campaigns, 
»>mud, when one o 
pleaded his rank asan excuse for not doing it, 
have sounded to have 
>or** Uncle Andrew.’”’ 


how ridiculous 
called him ** Old Andrew,’ 
Why, sir, it would have taken from him the 
charm of his character, and stripped him of his 
| heroic fame. It would have divested him of the 





* Flat boat. 


Ho. OF Ry D> 


~ 


confidence and respect of his countrym: 
turned him over to contempt and ridiey 
George a pemnaien> Daniel Webster. Hap... 


: Henry 
Clay, or John C. Calhoun, had had «{,,.).2; 
or **Old’’ prefixed to his name, how j; , 


have grat d on theear of the nation: how 
have lessened him in the estimation of m 
“Uncle Abe,’ or **Old Abe,” hi wi ver - 
ly right for Mr. Lincoln. It applies toa clos 
of men of which he is a fair typ } 
propriatens ss. How outof » lace the t rms 
sound prefixed to the name of Srepnen A. pP 
LAs. Who has ever thought of unde; 
so much as to say, ** Uncle Douglas,” 
Douglas?’ He rises far above and 
such miserable catch phrases, which a; 
suited to persons of mod rate capacity, and 
held in contempt by all right thinking men. No 
|| one who is truly great as a statesman ever had 
|| them applied to him. But, as I have said, thoy 
|| answer for Mr. Lincoln. They are his whol 
\| stock in trade; and by ringing thi Chem 
|| them, his friends hope to succeed. Willt 
|| find they are pre suming too far upon <i 


gence of the masses A President, as a military 
lhe captain, should be e aie d with great qualitics 
|} and when this consideration shall be overlooked 
}| it will furnish evidence of our want of cangeiy 


for self-government. When Cincinnatus 
ee bY his countrymen to the perform 
_of high public duties, he was found actively 
gaged in agric ultural pursuits. When *U; 
Abe’’ had it communicated to him that he was 
|; the nominee of the Chicago Republican ¢ 
tion for President of the United States, h 
|| engaged in playingag aye of ball with some boy 
| Elect him, and let the fact be announced that a 
hostile enemy has landed upon our shores, or that 
States have rebelled against the authority 
General Governme nt, and in all probability 
would go on telling some anecdote, or finishing 
| game of sport on the public ground south of 
|| White House, before inquiring into the f 
|! while if Douglas was President, his slogan w 
be calling the nationtoarms! ‘There ouglit 
an adaptation of every man to the position | 
called on to fillk Who would think of ¢ 
a tailor to get a wagon made, or to a hatter to 
build a house? Upon the death of a monarch, 
one ever thought of putting the and cr jester 
upon the throne, nor will the American }% 
tolerate the idea of ** Uncle Abe”’ going into 
executive chair. He is a good enough sort 
man in his place; but every one who knows him, 
knows full well he is not qualified, either by 
ents, force of character, or experience, t 
the ship of State. Every one who knows 
knows he has no administrative abi lity. Let us 
| see, however, what my colleague says of h 
What are the peculiar qualifications he claims tor 
him? Here are his words: 


LINCOLN’S PERSONAL HISTORY AND CLAIMS. 


* He was born in Hardin county, Kentucky, F 
1808; his family removed to Spencer county, 
Is 16, where he passed his boyhood amid the roughes 
ships and the most trying experiences of a front 
Without schools, and almost without books, he sj 
time amid the wild and romantic scenes of the bord 
Viating the hard labors of the farm by the sport ot t! 
man. Of fine physical development, with a vig 
telleet, quick intelligence, ready wit, and genial char 
he gave early evidence of the superiority he has + 
tained. lis first advent into the great world, ! 
comparative seclusion of his trontier liome, was dow! 
Wabash and Ohio rivers in charge of a flat-l mys vi 
known to all the old river men of the We 
horns.’ These boats, laden with the produc sor s ol 
farmers, floated down stresmm until a market was to! 
the cargo; and when that was disposed of, the | 

Was sold, and those in charge made their way ba 
| best manner they could, to their homes. A great me 





persons have heard Mr. Lincoln relate, with inimita 
effect, the anecdotes of his experience of that porto 
his lite. 


his great name has now become historically connes 
He passed the first year in Macon county, and acti 
labored ona farm, where he, and a fellow-laborer, by ' 
| name of John Hanks, split three thousand rails. Tiils pe 


tion of the history of Mr. Lincoln’s life gave rise to Ux 


in Macon county, which awakened the intensest enth! 
| asm of that vast concourse of citizens from all parts ott 

State. Mr. Lincoln was present as a spectator in thal 

vention, and was invited to take a seat upon the p 

When he had taken a seat, it was announce d to the 
vention that John Hanks, an old Democrat, who had g g 
gray in the service of that party, desired to make ac 
bution to the convention; and the offer being acct ple 


itri 


‘In 1830, Mr. Lincoln emigrated to that State with which 


cident in the late Republican State convention at Decatur, 


grown 


d, 
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‘ 
wo old-time tence rails, decorated with fags and 


_ were borne through the crowd into the conven 

If wing the inseription: * Abraham Lincoln, the rail 
iare tor President in 1860. ‘wo rails from a lot oi 
ysand made in 1830 by John Hanks and Abe Lin 


{ fect was electrical. One 

wentup from ail paris of the * wigwam.’ Ofcou 
n was called outand made an explanation ot the 
He stated that, some thirty years ago, then just 
»the State, he stopped With his mother’s fam 
ne season,in What is now Macon county; that he 
a a coin: split rails, and cultivated a small farm down 
Sangamon river, some six or eight miles from De 
hese, lie was informed, were taken from that 
” - but, Whether they were or not, he had mauled many, 

him rones, sinee he lad grown to manhood. 
‘Old Pram Macon county he removed to a settlement called 
\ salem, Which was then in Sangamon, but now in 
. yienard county. It was at New Salem that Judge DouGLas 
y ie first knew Lineoln; and | cannotdo better than to 
an extract from one of his speeches, made in the 
No s campaign in L858, at Ottawa: 

ithe remarks IT have made on this platform, and the 
5 { Mr. Lincoln upon it, mean nothing personally 
y ful or unkind to that gentleman. LThave known 
arly twenty-five years. ‘There were many points 
ipathy between Us When We first gotacquainted. We 
y not vere bow Comparatively boys, and both struggling with 
a ty in astrange land. I was a school teacher in the 
snot Winchester, and he a flourishing grocery- keeper in 





y town of Salem. He was more successful in his occu- 
| i than | was in mine, and hence more tortunate in this 
. 's goods. Lincoln is one of those peculiar men who 


h admirable skill everything which they under- 
1 Douslas Debates, p. 69. 

*The last sentence 

: note. Such acompiiment extorted from his bit 

terest adversary has a greatly enhanced value. When Mf. 

| tu shall have undertaken the administration of the 

Gov ment OF Lilis great country, the people will agree 
with Mr. DowGLas that— 

«* Lincoln is one of those peculiar men who perf orm with 

hle everything which they undertake 
\wain: Mr. DovuGLas,ina speech in the Senate of the 


y I { States, January 24, ls60, refers to Mr. Lincoln as 
t ‘the ablest and most clear-headed men’ of the Repub- 

tl party 
Irmay be proper, however, here, to let the following re- 
Mr. Lincoln be heard in regard to his being a ‘ flour 

sling grocery-Keeper :? 

ra The judge is wofully at fault about his early friend 
ft | in being a ** grocery-keeper.’? 1 do not Know as it 
f id be agreat sin, if Lhad been; but he is mistaken. 


i never Kept a grocery anywhere in the world. It 
that Lincoln did work the latter part of one winter 
itile still-house, up at the head of a hollow.’ 


inter ina little séidd-house, up at the head of a hol 
‘he shall spend the whole of tour winters, at least, in 
white house at the head of Pennsylvania avenue.”? 


There, Mr. Chairman, you have a full 
» graphic, 


» glow- 
private history of Mr. Lincoln, in 


4 the classic language of my colleague, who is his 


cial eulogist, and has known him for * twenty 


sa years;’? who has * practiced law with him;’’ who 


y tal s been with him through all the thousand bat- 
: s since 1840. And what is there in it to fit 
h im for President? Saul was chosen by the Is- 
a wlites as their ruler, not because he was skilled 
h in hunting asses, but because the Lord had indi- 
aad . ted he was the proper man for them to select. 
The Republicans, without any evidence that the 
Lord had bestowed a special ble ssing upon them 
the person of ‘*Uncle Abe,’’ say he shall be 
ruler over this mighty Republic. And why? 
My colleague gives the answer. Hear it. He 
was born in Hardin county, Kentucky; removed 
with his father to Spencer county, Indiana; lived 
i the ** wild and romantic scenes of the bor- 


der: 


1s in r;’’ made his firstadvent into the ** great world’ 
sracter, isa flat-boatman, and actually found his way back 
t home, after the cargo was disposi d of, without a 
guide; remove ds to Illinois; passed the first year 
in M icon county; split, In one winter, with John 
H inks, three thousand rails; and besides, worked 
ta still-house! ee account of these ** thrilling 
incidents’? and great feats, my colleague claims 
isd Raila e are going to put him into the 
t ma White House at the other end of the avenue! 
nitadie Che prine ipal merit, however, set up for Mr. 


Lincoln is, that, in conjunction with John oii 


spontancous burst of 


in the above extract is worthy of 


Now it is preposed, that as Lincoln spent a ‘ part of 


) whieh kinsman, he ‘split three thousand rails.’’ 

e » that is the exact number; Mr. Lincoln re- | 
rr oe members it! Well, suppose he did: what of it? | 
his pot lhe first remark I have to make on the subject 
ythe in ‘Sy that splitting three thousand rails is no great 
——? joo. I know something about cutting wood and | 
of th “splitting rails’? myself, and I know that any 
vat con “rdinary good workman can split one hundred | 
jatform nd fi fifty rails per day; so that, allowing ‘*‘ Uncle 
og 2 be" to have been a ** full hand’ *—and certainly | 
cou 8 friends claim nothing less for him—he worked 
cepted 


| affair—all accident 
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at rail splitting just fen days, for which he is to 
be idolize x and made President. The next re- 
mark I have to make is, it is clamed by the Re- 
publicans that Mr. Lincoln was actually conde- 
scending enough, before he became a * lawyer,”’ 
to work! Workingmen, what think you of this 
reflection upon you? Suppose Mr. Lincoln did 
onee work at manual labor: why boast of it? 
Millic ns oF otuare as good as he is have done the 
same; and although it is not stooping from the 
sana position of God’s nobility—no dishonor—, 
yet you are now insulted by the inference drawn 
y the Republicans, that Mr. Lincoln is far above 
you! If you pocket the insult, 1 am much de- 
ct ived, 

But, Mr. Chairman, what I desire to notice 
more particularly concerning the ** rail splitting”’ 
is this: my colleague says this portion of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s history ** gave rise to the incident in the late 
Republican State convention, in Macon county, 


which awakened the intensest and wildest enthu- 


siasm.’’ ‘*John Hanks presented to the con- 
vention two of the rails made by himself and Mr. 
Lincoln. The effect was electrical. One spon- 
taneous burst of applause went up from all parts 
of the ‘wigwam.’’’ So says my eloquent col- 
leacue. ‘** Two rails’? brought down the house! 
‘“‘Of course, Mr. Lincoln was called out, and made 
an explanation of the matter.’’ Of course he was. 
He actually related the ‘‘ stirring incident’? that 
he once helped to make some rails. How won- 
derful! Nothing contrived in all this! It was, 
‘** of course,’’ purely an accident that John Hanks 
was in town on the day of the convention; an 
accident that he brought the ‘two rails’’ with 
him; an accident that he asked to present them to 
the convention; an accident that Mr. Lincoln was 
there, and knew nothing of what was going on; 
an accident that he was called on for a speech; 
nothing preconcerted, nothing contrived in the whol 
' Tell it to the marines! The 
whole thing, as is clearly evident, was gotten up 
by Mr. Lincoln himself, and deservs S, as it has 
received, the scoff and contempt of the 
country. 
a rail’’ 


whole 
Mr. Lincoln will find that * riding on 
into office is a sore business. 


WHAT DOUGLAS SAYS ABOUT LINCOLN. 


My colleague next quotes from a speech of 


Judge Dovetas, at Ottawa, to prove the early 
plety and personal good qualities of his favorite 
candidate; and the extract he gives from that 
speech will be found in the one I have already 
taken from his, and which has been read. He 
seems to find in it, as also does his co-laborer in 
the political vineyard, Mr. Greeley, great con- 
solation; espec nlfy in the words w We A he takes 
especial pains to iti ilicise, that ** Lincoln is one 
of those peculiar men who perform with admira- 
ble skill eve rything they undertake. My col- 
league can see no irony, no sarcasm In this lan- 
euage. Oh, no! If he had been intending to deal 
fairly, he would have given all that Judge Dova- 
LAs said on that occasion upon the point, and let 
others judge of it; and not have suppressed, as hi 
has, a part of it. I will, Mr. Chairman, supply 
the omission. Will the Clerk be good enough to 
read that part of Judge Dovetas’s speech which 
I send up to him. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

‘IT have known him [Lincoln] for nearly twenty-five 
years. ‘There were many points of sympathy between u 
when we first got acquainted. We were both compara 
tively boys, and both struggling with poverty in a strang 
land. I was a school teacher in the town of Winchester, 
and he a flourishing grocery Keeper in the town of Salem. 
He was more successful in his occupation than I was in 
mine, and henee more fortunate in this world’s goods. 
Lincoln is one of those peculiar men who perform with 
admirable skill everything which they undertake. I m ide 
as good a school teacher as I Pies and when a eabinet 
maker, | made good bedsteads and tables, although my old 
boss said [ sueceeded better with bureaus and secretari 
than with anything else; but L believe that Lincoln was 
more successiul in business than I, for his business ena 
bled him to get intothe Legislature. [ met him there. how 
ever, and had a sympathy tor him, because of the up-hill 
struggle we had in life. He was then just as good at tell 
ing an anecdote as now. He could beat any of the boys 
wrestiing, Or running a foot-race; in pitching quoits, or 
tossing a copper; could ruin more liquor than all the boys 
of the town together; and the dignity and impartiality with 
which he presided at a borse-race ora fist-fight, excited the 
admiration and won the praise of every one who was pres- 
ent and participated.” 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
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is said that, morally, the suppression of a part 
of a record is an offense equally atrocious with 
that of the falsification of a record If this is true, 
Ll am fearful that my colleague, in his zeal to 
plaster up the niches and coraers in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s character, has incurred great responsibility. 
| have just given one instance of his want of fair- 
ness, and shall hereafter refer to others. The 
qualifications of Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency, 
as stated by Judge TrumBuLt, in a speech he 
made at a Republican ratification meeting held in 
Philadelphia, are, in substance, the same as those 
stated by my colleague; and when one of hisown 
friends, tired and disgusted with the silly story 
of the ** rails’ and the **still-house,’’ cried out and 
desired to know something of his ability as a 


t 


statesman, the Judge quietly directed him to the 
debates between him (Mr. Lincoln) and Mr. 
Doveras. This constitutes the sum total of all 
the evidence he could furnish. He could point 
to no ” act, no record, no proud deed agcom- 
plished, but merely to the forensic efforts of » po- 
litical debater. The que aoe has been frequently 
asked me, if I knew Nie Lincoln, and what sort 
of aman he was. I Saal ready said, Mr. Chair- 
man, that | know him. I will answer what kind 
of a man I think he is. As a jawyer, he has 
never been regarded in Illinois as among the first. 
His pares gags is among the second rate. 

As a debater, he s, perha ips, above mediocrity, 

but by no means on rior. Eis reasoning powers 
are eood, but he carries every idea out to the 
utmost extent, and almost obscures it with a 
superabundance of one ige. My colleague speaks 
of his success at the bar, yet tells us he is poor. 
If he possessed that intuiuve knowledge of the 
law, and that ability as an advocate claimed for 
him, why has he not accumulated wealth? Such 
lawyers generally do. Noone ever thought him 
great; and my colleague draws largely upon his 
imagination when he speaks of his ‘intuitive 
knowledge,’’ sparkling genius, and masterly in- 


tellect. His social qualities are good, and he can 
he justly called a ‘* clever fellow;’’ and it is in 
this light he has been almost invariably spoken 


of. He 


cannot say 


** I’ve no borrowed greatness, 
Fis all my own;” 
for until he came into contact with Judge Dove- 
s, he was comparatively unknown. A lucky 
day it was for him when the star of DouG Las 
shone upon him. 


LINCOLN’S BLACK HAWK WAR RECORD. 

Mr. Lineoin’s Black Hawk war record is de- 
lightfully brief. My colleaeue sums it all up in 
one short sentence. Here it is: 

‘The Black Wawk war havint broken out, Mr. Lincoln 


was among the first to raise a co: pany of volunteers for 
that service, and he acquitted himself with eredit.”’ 


What ahistory for one engaged in the military 
service of his country! 


LINCOLN’S BETRAYAL OF HENRY CLAY. 


Passing, Mr. Chairman, tha paves of Mr. 
Lincoln’s life when he was a member of the Le- 
‘from the county of eres as pos- 
sessing nothing 


worthy of note, and al 0 pas: ing 


over the *’¢ ctraordinary’’ ¢ fforts spok enofb ymy 
s having 

‘Tip an a’ , yas barre n of interest, (for nobody 
ever heard of their amounting to anything, until 
since he candidate for President,) 
ing by his 
1844,in which year he was on the electoral ticket 
for Mr. Clay, and up to which time nothing had 
occurred to attract public attention particularly to 


colle acu 


has become a 


and also pas 


him, I will om li fora single moment pum his be- 
trayal of Mr. Clay. Atthe hous 
in Springfield, th 


pr pose d to 


e of his brother- 
city of his residence, he 
rge company of promine nt Whig 


j 
1h-law 


crentlemen who were congregated there 


Mr. Clay y ove rboard and take up General Taylor. 
General Sinel ton, a distinguished old-line Clay 
Whig of Illinois, who had followed the fortunes 
of his an and gallant old leader 


rm, and who held his 


to throw 


through sun- 


shine and s banner firmly 


grasped, condemned th cheme a iquitous; yet 
. 1 ’ } . 

it was finally consummated at Philadelphia, ina 

conclave in which Mr. Lincoln was master of 


Brutus who gave the final 


been made in 1840 in favor of 


stump-speech efforts of 
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blow that laid his chieftain low; who gave the 
mortal stab to the great leader of thre W hig party, 


and expected, and, if | am correctly informed, 
claimed, from General Taylor’s administration the 
othee of Commissioner of Ut General Land Of- 
fice for hi rvice There is no doubt of the 
fact that he expected to receive it. Instead of 
being a modest, retiring gentleman, he has always 
been an inveterate office eker. 

But, Mr. Chairman, | want General Singleton 
to speak for himself. I read from his pubhi hed 
remarks; and hear him! Mr. Lincoln has never 
dared to deny a single word he uttered. Mark 
well what he says. Let the Clerk read it. 

‘The Clerk read, as follows: 

‘Mr. Lincoln against Henry Clay. 


“Mr. Lincoln was the first man in [inois who proposed 


to an organized body of Whigs toabandon Henry Clay. and 
the principles of the Whig party. In or about June, 1847, 
the constitutional convention being in session, the Whig 
members of said convention were privately summoned to 
appears at the house of Ninian W. Edwards, in the city ot 


Springtield. The meeting being organized, Mr. Lincoln 
explained its object to be the selection of some other man 
than lienry Clay as the standard-bearer of the Whig party 
in the coming presidential contest. ‘The name ot General 
‘Taylor was proposed by Mr. Lincoln, and the necessity of 
immediate action urged, on the ground that if the Whigs 
did not take Taylor tor their candidate, the Democrats 
would. That the Whig party had fought long enough for 
principle, and should change its motto to success. Resolu 
tions being adopted by this meeting in accordance with the 
views expressed by Mr. Lincoln, Charles H. Constable and 
mvself immediately lett the house. 

‘When the Whig convention assembled in Philadelphia, 
in IS48, Abraham Lincoln united in all the schemes against 
Hienry Clay, and contributed there and elsewhere every 
thing in his power to rob that great and good man of the 
honors he had so richly earned by a long life of devotion to 
his country and to his party. 

‘Mr. Lincoln even went so far as to try to prevent me 
from taking a seat in the Philadélphia convention; and 
urged me to surrender my seat to Dr. Zabriskie—Zabriskie 
then being a citizen of New Jersey, and not of Ilinois, be 
cause Zabriskie was for Taylor, and | was tor Henry Clay 
for the Presidency 

Asa member of Congress, Mr. Lincoln was actively 
engaged, during the spring of 1848, in concocting schemes 
for the defeat and overthrow of Henry Clay, and finally re 
joiced when he beheld the mangled remains of that great 
patriotand statesman inhumanly butchered by those claim 
ing to be his friends. 

After the election of General Taylor, he cast his eyes 
upon the Land Office, at Washington, soon to be disposed 
of by the President. The Whig party of Illinois, claiming 
that appointment, recommended Cyrus Edwards, of Madi 
son county, who was regarded by all in the party, and out 
of it, with the highest veneration as a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a statesman. The recommendation of Cyrus Edwards 
was forwarded to Mr. Lincoln, then a member of Congress, 
who, instead of laying it before the President, kept it in his 
pocket, and pretended that he was the only man that could 
keep Justin Butterfield trom receiving the appointment. 
When the Whig party learned the game Lincoln had played 
on their old and true friend, Mr. Edwards, instead of help 
ing him to deteat Butterfield, they, in the town of Spring 
field, administered to Lincoln a most severe rebuke by 
going for Butterfield instead of for Lincoln. From that 
time until within a year or two past, Mr. Lincoln has been 
compelled to remain in retirement.”’ 


LIN¢ OLN’S STAT IONERY ACCOUNT. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I approach now, 
Mr. Chairman, the first important event in the 
life of Mr. Lineoln. In August, 1846, he was 
elected to Congress from the Springfield district, 
and took his seat as a member of this House in 
December, 1847. Perhaps I might as well here, 
as atany other place ,refer to the allegation made 
against him that he had two or three pair of boots 
charged in his stationery account. I certainly 
should never have alluded to itif his own friends 
had not thought it sufficiently important to con- 
tradict it by the certificate of the Clerk of the 
House. Seeing this, | requested one of the ap- 
ointees of the Clerk to furnish me with a copy of 
Mr. Lineoln’s account, that Lmieht know exactly 
what was init. He promised to do so, and went 
to the post office of the House, and obtained 
therefrom the book in which said account was 
kept, and had just commenced copying it as l 
stepped into hisroom. A momentafterwards, the 
House postmaster came in, in a violent rage, de- 
manding the book, and snatching it up, reflected 
upon Mr. Buck, the gendeman to whom I refer, 
for taking it out of his office without his permis- 
sion; and afterwards boasted of the manner he 
had repossessed himself of it. I demanded of this 
postmaster a copy of the account, but he has never 
furnished it. Before the book was closed, | hastily 
looked over it, and am frank to say I saw no 
boots charged; but 1 did see charged an order 
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given to Galt & Brother, jewelers, of Washing- 
ton, for about—and | think exactly—ten dollars 
and twelve cents. I also saw charged another 
order given to Bastanielli, who [am told kept a 
perfume and fancy store in Washington, for about 
eleven dollars and forty-two cents; and two or 
three other smal! orders of a similar character. I 
do not know, nor do [| pretend to say, there was 
or is anything wrong in these orders; but they 
are certainly as bad as a charge would have be en 


, for boots. I state the facts, and let others draw 


conclusions 


Itis, perhaps, unnecessary for me toadd that the 


postmaster of the House is the personal and po- 


litical friend of Mr. Lincoln, and an old acquaint- 


ance of his. IT regret that he should have been so 
sensitive upon the matter of the record, as I should 
have liked to examine it further. 


LINCOLN’S ELECTION RECORD. 


I was remarking, Mr. Chairman, when I di- | 


eressed, that in 1846 Mr. Lincoln was elected to 
Congress. Of thateleetion, his vote, and the sub- 
sequent votes given in the district, Mr. Greeley, 
in the Tribune, says: 


“Mr. Lincoln was a candidate for Congress (House) in | 


1846. and was the only Whig (out of seven) elected from 
the State. His majority was 1,511—the largest, we are con- 
fident, ever given in that district to any candidate opposed 
to what is called Democracy. [tis much larger than any 
other of which we have a record. The samme district gave 
Mr. Clay but 914 majority in 1844, and General Taylor but 
},501 majority on a vastly heavier vote in 1848. General 
‘Taylor’s vote was swelled by the great number of volun 
teers residing in the district who had served under him in 
the Mexican war. Mr. Logan (Whig) was beaten tor Con- 
gress this year—Colonel Harris (Democrat) carrying the 
district by 106 majority over him. And in 1850 Mr. Yates 
(now Republican candidate for Governor) only won it back 
by 754 majority—not half that cast in 1846 for Mr. Lin- 
coln.”’ 


Sir, Mr. Greeley’s record proves too much for | 
him. He tells us that Mr. Lincoln carried his | 
district by 1,511 majority—five more majority || 


than was given to General Taylor in 1848; that 
at the next congressional election Major Thomas 
L. Harris beat Judge Logan 106 votes; and Mr. 
Yates, in two years thereafter, only gained the 
district back to the Whig banner by 754 major- 
ity. The inquiry naturally arises, why Mr. on 
coln was not run for a second term; why Judge 


Logan was taken as a candidate in his place? | 


Unless a member does something here to render 
him pretty generally odious, he is always re- 


elected. Mr. Lincoln bad majority enough in his | 


district, in all conscience—for it 1s now boasted it 


was 1,511; yetone termin Congress sunk him so | 


low that his own party, though strong in the dis- 


trict, did not think of him for a reélection. Not | 


only this, he carried his district down with him, 
and overwhelmed Judge Logan, a much abler law- 


yer and long the leader of his party in the State | 


and in the Legislature, with defeat. Yates par- 
tially rallied the district again in 1850, and, by the 
disaffection of some Democrats, beat Major Har- 
ris; but such was the influence of Mr. Lincoln’s 
course upon it, such was its baneful effects upon 


his party, that it reeled and staggered and main- | 


tained a nominal position in the Whig lines for a 


little while only, and then fell into the embrace of 


Democratic arms, where it has ever since re- 

mained, and where it will remain in security. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there is some reason why 

this district, this Gibraltar of Whigery in Ilh- 


nois, gave way. ‘There is some reason why Lin- | 


coln was not run as a candidate for reélection. I 


wish my colleague, | wish Mr. Greeley, had en- | 
lightened us on this point; but both are as silent | 
as the grave upon it. I will try, however, to fur- 


nish them with a solution of the matter. It will 


be found in 


LINCOLN’S MEXICAN WAR RECORD. 


He seems to have taken his seat in Congress 
impressed with the belief that his own Govern- 
ment was all wrong and Mexico all right. The 
President, in his message to Congress of the 11th 
of May, 1846, asserts that the Mexican Govern- 
ment had refused to receive the envoy of the Uni- 
ted States; and, after long-continued menaces, had 
at last invaded our territory, and shed the blood 
of our citizens. In his annual message of De- 
cember 8, 1846, he again says that we had ample 
cause of war against Mexico long before the 


} 


breaking out of hostilities, but even then 
bare to take redress until Mexico becam, 
gressor, by invading our soil and shy 
blood of our citizens. 
of December 7, 1847, he says Mexico refs, d 
to hear the terms of adjustment; and, und 
unjustifiable pretexts, involved the two 
in war by invading the territory of Texas 
striking the first blow. 
clared the war to exist ‘ by the act of Mex; 
and that it was our duty to defend the riehr 
honor of the nation. Still Mr. Lincoln was », 
satisfied! He could not be consoled! Althous| 
he saw both lines of our gallant army moyine,, 
from victory to victory, and our arms “ 
with imperishable glory, he could not }y 
In sixteen days after he took his goa: 
Congress he offered the resolution which I si nd 
up, and ask to be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


And again, in his me . 


Congress had a 


** Wiiereas the President of the United States, in his yy, 
1846, has declared that * the Mey tea 
ernment not only refused to receive him, (the enyoy or » 

United States,) or listen to his propositions, but, ay 

long continued series of menaces, have at last invaded 
| territory, and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens op... 
And again, in his message of December &, )sy 
| that * we had ample cause of war against Mexico Joye | 

fore the breaking out of hostilities ; : 

bore totake redress into our own hands until Mexie; 

self became the aggressor by invading our sojl in | 
| array, and shedding the blood of our best citizens, 
yet again, in his message of December 7, 
Mexican Government refused even to hear the ters 0) 
adjustment which he (our minister of peace) was ay 
ized to propose ; and tinally, under wholly unjustitia 
pretexts, involved the two countries in war, by inyadins 
the State of ‘Texas, striking the first blow, and sheddingt)e 
blood of our citizens on Our own soil.’ 
House is desirous to obtain a full Knowledge of all the (ae: 
| Which goto establish whether the particular spor on w} 
the blood of our citizens was so shed was or was not a 
that time our own soil: Therefore, 

** Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Pres 
ident of the United States be respectfully requested to j 
form this House—1l. Whether the spor on which the blood 
of our citizens was shed, as in his message declared, was 
or Was not within the TERRITORY OF SPatn, at least att 
the treaty of 1819 until the Mexican revolution ? 2. Whether 
that spor is or is not within the territory which was wrested 
from Spain by the revolutionary government of Mexi 
3. Whether that spor is or is not within a setlement« 
people, which settlement has existed ever since long by 
fore the Texas revolution, and until its inhabitants fled | 
fore the approach of the United States Army? 
that settlement is or is not isolated from any and all ot 
settlements by the Gulf and the Rio Grande on the sow 
and west, and by wide, uninhabited regions on the nor 
5. Whether the people of that settlement, 
majority of them, or any of them, have ever submitted 
themselves tothe government and laws of Texas, or « 
United States, by consent or compulsion, either by a 
ing office or voting at elections, or paying tax or serving 
juries, or having process served upon them, or tn any ote 
6. Whether the people of that settlement did or did 
not flee from the approach of the United States Army, leas 
ing unprotected their houses and their growing crops ! 
fore the blood was shed, as in the message stated; & 
whether the first blood so shed was or was not shied wil 
the inclosure of one of the people who had thus tled 
7. Whether our citizens, whose blood was shied, as) 
| his message declared, were or were not, at that time, arn 
| officers and soldiers, sent into the settlement by th 
| itary order of the Presiden: through the Seeretary of Wa 
Whether the military force of the United States wasor 
Was not so sent into that settlement, after General Ta) 
had more than once intimated to the War Department tial, 
in his opinion, no such movement was necessary lo tie 
defense or protection of Texas.” 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
| sir, prefixed to Mr. Lincoln’s name in Illinois, 
the word ‘*spot;’’ and he is called there 
Lincoln ”’ unto this day. 
| coincidence between it and the telegraph ¢ 

sent by General Lane to the Oregon delegat 
| the Charleston convention. 
the word * spot’? four times, and General Last 
‘* stand’? just four times in his ¢ 
There is something significant 10 


age of May 11, 


but even then ws 


That resolution, 


There is one striking 


Mr. Lincoln uses 


uses the wor 


What became of Mr. Lincoln’s resoluti 
The House treated it with 


well known. a 
tempt, and it sleeps the sleep that knows no We 


While, sir, our heroic arms were being bor 
over hostile territory, and the stars and str 
were floating in triumph over every battle-t 
while the Illinois regiments, led on by their ™ 
and patriotic officers, were rea 
| selves and their State, Mr. i 
| about on the territory between the Nuce 
the Rio Grande, to see if he could not 


ying laurels for 
incoln was 0 
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exact * spot’? where hostilities commenced, and 
jemonstrate that it belonged to Mexico,and as a 
-opsequence that his Government was the aggress- 
| Sir, L have no feelings of toleration for an 
Am rican citizen who is not for his country; and 
i rejoice that Mr. Lincoln’s constituents roe 
ated him and vindicated their patriotism. I can- 
not, in my imagination, compare him so well to 
any other than the notable individual described 
py Patrick Henry, who went about in the Amer- || 
ican camp during the Revolution, crying ‘* beef!”’ 
wbeef!’? “beef !?? while others were driving from | 
our shoresa hostile foe. Mr. Lincoln went about 
rying * spot!*? * spot!’ “spot!” The resolu- 
yon, as Well as nearly the whole of Mr, Lincoln’s 
record on the Mexican war question, my col- 
jague carefully suppressed. He is very much | 
lke a certain preacher [ once heard of, who took 
for his text the words, ‘‘If sinners entice thee, | 
consent thou not;’’ and read, ‘if sinners entice | 
thee, consent thou,”’ and then he stopped. The 
oid deacon reminded him that he had omitted 
ty read the word **not.”? He answered he never 
read any more than suited him. My colleague 
might answer likewise that he never reads any | 
morethan suits him. It would be to him noagree- | 
able task to give Mr. Lincoln’s entire record—to 
be forced to prove that the * spots’? on which the | 
hattles of Palo Altoand Resaca de la Palma were 
foucht belonged to Mexico; and hence, as I have | 
said, he never referred to Mr. Lincoln’s * spot”’ 
resolution. Indeed, he passed over his entire 
Mexican war record with great rapidity, and said | 
as little about itas possible. The subject is an || 
unpleasant one to him; yet I hope he will pardon 
me if f pursue it further. Pitt, I believe it was, | 
onee said something should be pardoned to the | 
spirit of liberty; and itcan, with equal propriety, 
be said that something should be pardoned to the 
spirit of inquiry. 

‘On the 3d day of January, 1848, Mr. Houston, | 
then a member of this House from the State of 
Delaware, introduced the following resolution: 


* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the thanks of Congress are due, and they are hereby ten- | 
dered, to Major General Zachary ‘Taylor, and through him 
to the officers and soldiers of the regular Army, and of the 
volunteers under his command, fcr their indomitable valor, 
skill, and good conduct conspicu usly displayed on the 22d 
and 23d days of February last, ir the battle of Buena Vista, 
in defeating a numerous Mexican army, consisting of four 
limes their number, and composea of chosen troops, under || 
their favorite commander, General Santa Anna, and thereby || 
obtaining a@ victory over the enemy, which, for its signal and 
briliant character, is unsurpassed in the military annals of || 
the world. 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be I 
requested to cause to be struck a gold medal, with devices 
tmblematical of this splendid achievement, and presented | 
0 Major General Taylor, as a testimony of the high sense | 
entertained by Congress of his judicious and distinguished | 
conduct on that memorable occasion. 

* Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to cause the foregoing resolutions to be commu- |! 
hieated to Major General Taylor in such manner as he may 
deem best calculated to effect the objects thereof.” 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
. . e | 
Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved the following | 
as an amendment to the resolutions of Mr. Hous- | 

| 








ton: 


“Resolved, That the capitulation of Monterey meets 
With the entire sanction and approbation of this Congress ; 
ind that the terms of said capitulation were as creditable | 
0 the humanity and skill of the gallant Taylor as the | 
achievemeut of the victory of Monterey was glorious to 


our arms.”? 

_Mr. Henley moved to add to said resolution 
the words *‘engaged, as they were, in defending 
the rights and honor of the nation.”’ 

Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, thesame, I be- 
lieve, who was the president of the late Republi- 
‘an convention, held at Chicago, which put Mr. 
Lincoln in nomination, offered an amendment to 
Mr. Henley’s amendment to Mr. Evans’s resolu- | 
ion, in these words: 


“IN A WAR UNNECESSARILY AND UNCONSTITUTIONALLY | 
COMMENCED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.”? 
_ For this amendment Mr. Lincoln voted. The 
lact is admitted by my colleague; but he pleads, 
iN eXtenuation of the vote, that others who are 
how acting with the Democratic party voted like- | 
Wise. If it is so, that is no excuse for Mr. Lin- | 
‘oln. Besides, the individuals referred to long | 
‘ince confessed their crror. Mr. Lincoln has | 
made no such confession. He stands just where 
i¢ did, now, as then, in hostility to his country. |! 
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He stands just where he did, side by with 
Corwin, welcoming our troops, * with bloody 
hands, to hospitable graves.”’ 

Desirous of wiping out, as far as possible, this 
foul record made by Mr. Ashmun’s amendment, 
or, if not that entirely, to break its moral force, 
Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, proposed a res- 
olution in these words, which Mr. Lincoln voted 
to lay on the table: 

* Resolved, That the words of the amendment offered 


and adopted by the House to the resolution of thanks to 
Major Gencral Taylor on the 3d of January, 1848, contain- 


) 
side 


| ing the words, ‘ that the war [meaning with Mexico] was 


unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the Presi 
dent,’ is untrue in fact and caleulated to prevent a peace 
with Mexico on the basis of indemnity, and should be re- 
scinded.*? 


Mr. Lincoln also voted against the resolution 
of Mr. Chase, of Tennessee, which I will read: 

** Resolved, That itis inexpedient to order our troops to 
retreat from the positions Which they have so gallantly won 
in Mexico, tor the purpose of falling back on a defensive 
line.”? 

He also voted against allowing Mr. Chase the 
privilege of introducing other resolutions, which 
J ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

* Resolved, That the thanks of Congress are due, and are 
hereby tendered, to Brigadier General D. E. ‘Twiggs, Brevet 
Major General W. J. Worth, Major General G. J. Pillow, 
aud Brigadier General James Shields, and through them to 
the officers and soldiers of the regular and volunteer corps 


| under their command, for their gallantry and military skill 


displayed at the siege and capture of Vera Cruz and the 
castle of San Juan de Uloa, Mareh, 184735 at the storming 
of Cerro Gordo, April, 1847; atthe desperate batues of Con- 
treras, San Antonio, and Cliurubuseo, August, 1847; and 
at the sanguinary engagements before the City of Mexico, 
September, 1847. That the thanks of Congress are hereby 
tendered to Major General R. Patterson, and through him 
to the officers and soldiers under his command, for their gal- 
lant bearing at the siege of Vera Cruz, and at the capture 
of the castle of San Juan de Uloa, and at the victory in 
Cerro Gordo, in March and April, 1847. That the thanks 
of Congress are due, and are hereby tendered, to Major 
General John A. Quitman, and through him to the officers 
and men under his command, for their heroistn and good 


| conduct at the fall of Vera Cruz and the strong castle of 
| San Juan de Uloa, and at the splendid victories achieved 


by our arms in the valley of Mexico, in August and Sep- 
tember, 1847. That the thanks of Congress are due, and are 
hereby tendered, to Brigadier Generals Franklin Pierce, 
Persiter F. Smith, and George Cadwalader, and through 
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| State ticket was triumphantly elected. 
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Ho. or Reps. 
putt beats him. He next tries his hand upon 
Dovenas. Doveras beats him; and as the ** great 
rejected,’’ he is taken up by the Republicans for 
President—the veritable, living ** Uncle Abe’? is 
taken up. Alas! for the better days of the Re- 
public! Shades of Clay and Webster,and Wright 
and Benton, protect us! 

THE POPULAR VOTE OF ILLINOIS. 


To extend Mr. Lincoln’s reputation, the truth 
of history is falsified. Judge Trumsut, in his 
Philadelphia speech of May 27, claims that he 
received a majority of the popular vote of Illinois 
in 1858, and that he lost his election by the unequal 

. * ‘ --z . 
districting of the State. At the ratification meet- 
ing in this city Mr. Trumsutt is reported thus: 

“Mr. TrombBUut then explained that,in the Illinois con- 
test of 1858, while Dovatas carried the Legislature, Lin- 
colin had the popular vote by four thousand majority.”’ 

My colleague, [Mr. Wasnsurne,] in his late 
speech, says: 

“ The result of that contest is known. The Republican 
Mr. Lincoln tri- 
umphed by the pepular voice. ‘The candidates for the Legis- 
lature friendly to Mr. Lincotn received more votes than the 
candidates friendly to Judge Dovetas; and Lincoln was 
only defeated for Senator by an iniquitous and unjust ap- 
portionment, which stifled the voice of the majority. The 


| entire vote for the Lincoln candidates for the Legislature 


was 125,375; the entire vote for the Dovetas candidates 


| for the Legislature was 121,190—Lincoln leading DovGtias 


|| in the popular vote 4,185.” 


them to the officers and men under their command, forthe | 


military skill and good conduct exhibited by them at the 
splendid victories obtained by our Army in the valley and 


| before the City of Mexico, in August and September, 1847, 


* Resolved, That these victories following each other in 
quick succession, and wrung from the enemy under all cir- 


Hon. F. P. Buair, on the 23d of May, at St. 
Louis, said: 

“We shall cheerfully, and with one accord, follow the 
chosen standard-bearer of the Republican party. We have 
inherited our principles from the founders of the Republic ; 
and I desire to see inscribed upon our standard that great 
sentiment of a great man when he said: ‘I Trost THE 
TIME WILL COME WHEN THIS NATION WILL BE A CONFED- 
ERACY OF FREE States.’ Abraham Lincoln has reéchoed 
that sentimentin his great debate in Ilinois last year, when 
he defeated the Little Giant by the popular vote of the State, 
but was cheated outof his election. Abrafiam Lincoln had 
five thousand majority over the Little Giant, but was de- 
frauded out of his election—defrauded by an unjust appor- 
tionment, which gave to the minority of the people of [li- 
nois the power justly belonging to the majority.” 

All these and similar statements are doubtless 
based upon one 7 forth by the Chicago Press 
and Tribune, and prove how ready certain gen- 
tlemen are to seize upon anything to support their 
cause. The Press used the following words and 
figures, and they have only been reéchoed by 


| TruMBULL, WasuburRNE, Buair, and others: 


cumstances, create a doubt which to admire the most, the | 


| skill and gallantry of the commanders, or the indomitable 


courage of the soldiers. which prompted this band of he- 


| roes to press forward into the heart of the encmy’s country, 


overcoming every obstacle, scattering the armies of Mexico 
as the chatl before the wind, until the most signal triumphs 


are crowned by the possession of the far-famed ‘ Halls of 


the Montezumas.’ 
* Resolved, That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, requested to cause to be struck eight gold 


‘‘We need not refer to the great campaign of 1858, so 
fresh in the recollection of all readers, further than to sub- 
join the result of the vote on members of the Legislature, to 


| wit: 


For Abraham Lincoln........ é we couche 
For Stephen A. Douglasc.csccocccjeccere cocecscens 121,190 


“By reason, however, of the flagrant apportionment of 


eee eee eereee 


| the State in legislative districts, by which a majority of the 


medals, with devices emblematic of the series of brilliant | 


| victories achieved by the Army, and that one be presented 
to each of the generals named in these resolutions asa tes- 


timony of the high sense entertained by Congress of their 
skill and good conduct in the brilliant campaign of 1847. 


** Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- | 
quested to communicate these resolutions to the generals 


specified in the foregoing resolutions, in such terms as he 
may deem best calculated to give effect to the object there- 
of, and that hie be requested to cause an order to be issued 
and read at the head of the several corps of the Army.” 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not pursue Mr. Lincoln’s Mexican war rec- 
ord further. 
of pity and indignation. 


I turn from it with mingled feelings | 
Not satisfied with his | 


votes, he enforeed them by an offensive speech, | 
which will stand as an enduring monument to per- | 


petuate his hostility to his own Government. I 
have no patience, [ can have no sympathy, with 
a public officer who will openly give “aid and 
comfort’’ to the enemy. Mr. Greeley, in the 


members are always elected by a minority of the people, 
Mr. DouGLas was, as is well known, returned to the Sen- 
ate.”?’ 


Now, Mr. Chairman, having presented the 


| Republican side of the case, I claim the privilege 
| of saying a word or so in reply. 


It is charged, 
with an unblushing cheek, that Mr. Lincoln was 
cheated out of his election by an unfair appor- 
tionment. Mark you, sir, how truth’s simple 
story will put to flight groundless assertions. I 


_avail myself of a table prepared by the talented 
| and accurate editor of the Chicago Times; and it 
will be found, on examination, correct. 


Listen 
to it; for it utterly dispels the sophistry and mis- 
representations of the Republican speakers. I 
might add, the apportionment was made before 
Mr. Lincoln was thought of for the Senate, and, 
of course, could have had no reference to him; 


| and hence, why talk of its unfairness? 


Tribune of the 2Ist of May, speaks of Mr. Lin- | 


coln as an opponent of the war with Mexico, 
and the builder of the original Republican plat 
form. 

During the second session of the Thirtieth Con- 
gress Mr, Lincoln seems to have eubsided. 
remained silent and demure. His name hardly 
appears. The course he pursued at the first ses- 
sion rendered him so generally odious that he 
seems to have courted obscurity. Nothing more 
is heard of him for several years, or until he sup- 
poses the past has been forgotten, and then he 
turns up as a candidate for the Senate, Trum- 


He | 


| 
1 
| 
| 


‘ 


| Excess of population in Democratic districts#...... 


Population of the counties giving Democratic majori- 
GOB Sicsiccccctivcss bes evisedecvdcedsescedueseesl 661,537 

Population of counties giving Republican majori- 
CIES iin i's cts ceveeedes geen s see eevee ovccccdeenies . 615,039 


In each of the remaining counties the com- 
bined Democratic vote exceeded the Republican 
t 
vote, 
Population of representative districts giving Democratic 
majorities........ oe oeeeccresecceseces 609,205 


Population of districts in whieh Democratic aud — 
Danite vote exceeded Republican........-.+-.6+ 9 9,827 
669,032 
Population of districts giving Republican majori- 
Tes... eed ehenan dake nedetecenenst Gus cveseacs 637 544 


31,485 
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In 1857 and 1859the Democratic members of the 
Legislature proposed to district the State anew; 
but,in the first instance, the Republican Governor 
vetoed the bill; and in the last, the Republican 
members ran away, leaving both branches with- 
out a quorum; pr ferring to elect, and thinking 
they stood the best chance under the old appor- 
liow utterly untrue, then, is it that 
defeated in the senatorial con- 


tionment. 


Mr 


Line oln wis 


test with Judge Doveras, because, as is alleged, | 


of an ‘unfair’? apportionment? ‘The assertion is 


qually unfounded that Mr, Lincoln, in that con- | 


ai 
test, received a majority of the popular vote of 
the State. As the people did not and could not 
\ lirectly for either, it cannot, of course, ever 
be told with accuracy how the relative vote would 


have stood; but noone, at all conversant with the 


ote 


facts, fora moment doubts that Judge Dovenas | 


ismuch stronger with the masses than either of 
the candidates on the Democratic State ticket, or 
than any other individual in Illinois. 


| with a portion of the States of this Confederacy, | 


| spur for office. 


| they stand, with folded arms, looking on, sur- | 


Lincoln and his Record—Mr. Morris. 


opinions of the. individual asking his suffrage; 
and when he ascertains them, he knows how to 
vote. Upon this point Mr. Lincoln’s record is 
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pretty full for one who has been no more in pub- || 


lic life. Indeed, he 1s solely indebted tq it for his 
present position. 


ence to the manner in which it became interwoven 
he early mounted upon the back of the negro, and 
has ever since been riding him under whip and 
Ile has outstripped Sewarp and 


Sumner and Have and Bares and Lovejoy, and 


prised to find he has distanced them in the race! 


Sagacious enough to see the | 
general prejudice against slavery, without refer- 


| Mr. Chairman, were subsequently 


ttt 


[June i9, 
Ho. or Reps, — 


adopted, in 
substance, at a congressional convention }y, id;, 
the district represented by my colleague iM 
Wasusurne,] and which put him in nomination 
He accepted them as his platform, ran and «.. 


. ran and was 
elected upon them, and has never, asfar as | kjyoy, 


| repudiated them; and he now appears in this }] i 


as the indorser and defender of Mr. Lincoly 


He 
tells us they have gone together for tiven : 


ty years: 


| and of all my four Republican colleagues’ 9; this 

. is 

| floor, he is the one selected as the defender of the 
| record and the advocate of the faith of Mr. | it 


When in Congress, he voted to apply the Wilmot | 


proviso to Oregon and in favor of making the 


| exclusion of slavery from the territory to be ac- 
quired from Mexico a necessity to the acquire- | 


But, testing the matter by the vote on the State || 


ticket, Mr. Lincoln is in the minority, and not in 


ment and establishment of government. He also 


submitted a proposition to abolish slavery in the | 


District of Columbia, on condition the people 


thereof voted to abolish it, and the General Gov- | 
ernmentpaid forthe slaves liberated. He claimed, | 


|} and now claims, absolute and exclusive legisla- 


the majority, as claimed by his friends. Let | 
figures speak: 
i 

Average vote for the Republican ticket............ 124,993 | 
Average vote for the Democratic ticket............ 122,011 
Average vote for the Adiministration ticket........ 5,122 | 
Average of total Democratic vote. .......... cccees 127,133 
Average of total Republican vote. ................. 124,993 

IIS DI iin. 600080 ssen wenn peseicete< 2,140 


So that the Republicans and Mr. Lincoln, in- 
stead of having a majority of four or five thou- 
sand on the popular vote, were actually in the 
minority more than two thousand. 
the Democracy on the vote of 1856 was some 
twenty odd thousand. l hope, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, that my collearuc, Judge Trumpet, 
Mr. Buatr, and others, will not again assert, as 
true, whatis shown by the figures to be untrue. 


, ° ' 
The gain to 


I hope that, merely for the purpose of making a | 


lithe political capital, they will not indulge here- 
aller in Diisrepresentation, 
LINCOLN A KNOW NOTHING. 

I remember very well to haye heard it said some 
four ye us ago that Mr. Lincoln was in Quincy, 
the city of my residence, attending a Know Noth- 
pie? lodge. 
have no doubt he went into the lodge. If his 
friends deny it, I am satisfied I can prove the 
fact. Mr. Lincoln has been seeking too much for 


saw him there at the time, and I | 


popularity and -place not to avail himself of the | 
influence, when he could do it, of an organization | 


so powerful as that was for a time—more espe- 
cially as its doctrines harmonized so well with his 
natural proclivities. 

The Quincy Herald, a Democratic newspaper, 
uses the following language bearing upon this 
point. ‘Phere is a heap of truth in what the 
editor says: 

“Tours Kxow Notruine Crement Trivumpenuep.—That the 
Know Nothing element in the Black Republican party 
triumphed at Chicago, in the nomination of a presidential 
candidate, 
was narrowed down to Seward and Lincolu. Sofaras the 
slavery question was concerned, they both occupied about 
the same position. There was no respectin which Lincoin 
was preferable to Seward with the Black Republicans then 


is now generally well understood. ‘The contest 


und there asserabled, except that Lincoln had beena Know | 


Nothing and Seward had not. Itis well known to many 
of our citizens that Lincoln visited a Know Nothing lodge 
in this city, the first year that organization was in exist- 
enee, for they saw him go in and they saw him come 
out, and many of them saw and heard him address the 
lodge while he was in there. Mr. Seward had never been 
a Know Nothing. On the contrary, he was one of the 


tive jurisdiction in Congress over this District; 


/and yet he only proposes to terminate ory 
| here, first, if the inhabitants want it done, and, 


secondly, if the General Government shall pay 
forthe slaves. Why thisdiscrimination ? 
not allow the people of a Territory, as well as 


| the people of this District, to say whether they 


| will or will not have slavery? 


The pioneer to a 
new ‘Territory should certainly be treated with 
equal consideration to the slaveholder in Wash- 
ington city; but Mr. Lincoln does not scem to 
thinkso. The one, he says, shall not have slaves; 
the other may have them, ifhe wantsto! ‘* Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel!”’ 

I have already said, Mr. Chairman, that Gree- 


ley claims for Mr. Lincoln that he was the ori- | 


Why | 


ginalconstructor ofthe Republican platform. Gree- | 
ley ought to know, for he did more to effect his | 


nomination than any other man in America, and 
is now his special organ. 1 wish he had gone a 


step further, and told us when and where Mr. Lin- | 


coln did thawjob. After the overthrow of the old 
Whig party, and in 1854, the first Republican 
convention w’s held in Hlinois. Mr. Lincoln’s 


name appears in its published proceedings as one of 


Mr. 


the committee who reported the resolutions. 


Lincoln, however, now denies he was at the con- | 


vention. Is it not strange that his name should 


appear among those appointed to report resolu- | 


tions and yet he not be there? But I will not stop 
to quibble about that. Lask the Clerk to read the 
platform, which Mr. Lincoln never thought it 


| necessary for him tocome out and repudiate. Do 


they constitute the platform referred to by Mr. 
Greeley ? 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

‘1. Resolved, We believe this truth to be self-evident : 
that when parties become subversive of the ends for which 
they are established, or incapable of restoring the Govern- 


| ment tothe true principles of the Constitution, it is the right 


| attachments, names, and predilections, we unite ourselves | 
together in defense of the liberty and Constitution of the | 


and duty of the people to dissolve the political bands by 
which they have been connected therewith, and to organ- 
ize new parties upon such principles and with such views 


as the circumstances and exigencies of the nation may de- | 


mand. 
<6 9. 


reorganization of parties ; and repudiating all previous party 


country, and will hereafter co jperate as the Republican par- 
ty, pledged to the accomplishment of the following purposes: 


| ‘lo bring the administration of the Government back to the 


first public men in the country to take a bold and open }} 


stand againstthe Know Nothing organization. 
pre 
was & knowledge of the fact on the part of the members of 


And it was 


isely this that beat him in the Chicago convention. It | 


thgt convention that Lincgln had been a Kuow Nothing, | 


and that Seward had not, that nominated Lincoln.” 


LINCOLN ON THE SLAVERY QUESTION AND NEGRO 

EQUALITY. 

The considerations involved in the question of 
negro slavery, as connected with our Govern- 
ment, are of the first importance; but I have 
neither the time nor inclination to examine them 
now. If I had, it would, perhaps, be entirely 
unnecessary. Almost every citizen has made up 


his mind as to his duty in regard to the msutu- \\ 
tion, and he only desires to know the views and || 


control of first principles ; to restore Nebraska and Kansas 
to the position of free Territories ; that, as the Constitution 
of the United States vestin the States, and notin Congress, 
the power to legislate for the extradition of fugitives from 
labor ; to repeal and entirely abrogate the fugitive slave law ; 
to restrict slavery in those States in which it exists ; to pro- 
hibitthe admission of any more slave States into the Union; 
to nbolish slavery in the District of Columbia; to exclude 
slavery from all the Territories over which the General 


Government bas exclusive jurisdiction; and to resistthe ! 


Resolved, That the times imperatively demand the | 


} 





acquirements Of any more Territories unless the practice | 


of slavery therein shall have been forever prohibited. 

«3. Resolved, That, in furtherance of these principles, 
we will use such constitutional and lawful means as shall 
seem best adapted to their accomplishment, and that we 
will support no man for office, under the General or State 
government, Whe is not positively and fully committed to 
the support of these principles, and whose personal char 
acter is not a guarantee that he is reliable, and who shall 
not have abjured old party allegiance and ties.”’ 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Those resolutions, 


coln. Why? Simply because he agreed with him 
more fully than the others, and was better ar 


: ae ee ace 
quainted with his views and opinions. Mr. Lin. 
coln, in view of their harmony of doctrines and 


intimate relations, might, with great appropriate. 
ness, apply to my colleague the language of Ruth 
and Naomi: ea ' 

** Whither thou goest, I will go, and where thou lodeest 
I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.”? 

** How can two walk together in unity except they pe 
agreed.’ : 

In 1858 another Republican convention was 
held in Illinois, which Rauaeel Mr. Lincoln as 
its choice for Senator. Now he steps out a little 
further on the political stage; and, in dealing with 
him, it is not important to inquire what he has or 
has not said about this or that matter as a politi- 
cian. What the people want to be informed on 
are his doctrines and their results. In that convey- 
tion he madea speech, in which he enunciated and 
put forth the * irrepressible-conflict”’ sentiment. 
He declared that this Government could not exist 
half slave and half free; that it must become al] 
one thing or all the other. How was this to be 
produced? He leaves us in no doubt as to his 
opinion that it was to comeabout. How? Bya 
war of the free upon the slave States; by imbru- 
ing our handajn our brothers’ blood. Either the 
slave States are to subjugate the free States, or the 
free States are to subjugate the slave States. They 
must, says Mr. Lincoln, act become one thing— 


ig 


| ALL free or all slave; and, of course, if he is elected 


| President, he will not be contented to administer 
| the Government as our fathers made it, but will 





| slave States free States. 


direct his attention to the consummation of his 
object. The consequences can be easily foreseen. 
1 will not pause to lift the vail, that I may see what 
lies beyond. God save the Republic! 
Without going too much into detail, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s position 1s simply this: he denies to the 
people of the Territories the right to determine 
whether they will or will not have slavery; and 
declares they shall not have it, if they want it; 
thus violating a fundamental principle of self- 
government. He is in favor of making all the 
More than this, he 
teaches the doctrine of negro equality. I care not 
how much he may deny it, his language is sus- 


_ ceptible of but one rational construction. I will 


| 





southern extremists, have discovered that 


read what he said in some of his campaign 
speeches in Illinois; and let all who hear me judge 
of it: 

‘<[ should like to know, taking this old Declaration of 
Independence, which declares that all men are equal, and 
making exceptions to it, where will it stop? If one man 
says it does not mean a negro, why not another say it does 
not mean some other man? If that declaration is not the 
truth, let us get the statute-books in which we find it and 
tear it out.”’ 


And. again: 


“ Let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the 
other man—this race and that race and the other race being 
inferior, and therefore they must be placed in an interior 
position—discarding our standard that we have left us. Let 


| us diseard all these things, and unite as one people through- 


out this land, untjl we sball once more stand up declaring 
that all men are created equal.”’ Rock sf . 
* T Jeave you, hoping that the lamp of liberty will ons 
your bosoms until there shall no longer be a doubt that a 
men are created free and equal.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, I have not given all, near all, 
I might give from the teaching and doctrines 0! 
Mr. Lincoln on the slavery question; but I hav 
given enough to show his extremism. Just now, 
however, Mr. Suwent, Mr. Bensamry, and other 
the 
Republican candidate for President is very ©” 
: . “ne 
servative! They are astonished, upon looking 
° - . nf »pube 
over his record, to find him so much so! Repu 


lican speakers catch up their wordsand ring them 
throughout the country, and we find both ex 
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mes combined to overthrow the conservative 
h»mocracy. Mr. Lincoln’s opinion of southern 
~otlemen is not quite as favorable as theirs is of 

». Inaspeech he made on the 13th of last 
popruary, in the city of New York, (a speech, 


t . : : 
i the way, for which he charged and received 
299, and was severely denounced by the presi- | 


a. ’ ) 
de ot of the Republican club forit,) he said, speak- | 
ing of the South: 1 


«You will grant a hearing to murderers ana outlaws, but | 
nothing like it to Black Republicans.”? 

Yes, gentlemen, this is Mr. Lincoln’s opinion | 
of you; and if you can pocket the insult, do it! 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

I had intended, Mr. Chairman, before resuming 
my seat, to say something about the Republican 
ywanization; but [ have not time to do it. I will 
let one or two Republicans, however, speak of 
the elements composing it for themselves. Mr. 
Ashmun, the president of the Chicagoconvention, | 
which nominated Mr. Lincoln, upon taking the 
chur, addressed that body thus: ** Gentlemen of 
the convention—Republicans, AMEnicans’’—show- 
ing it was composed of both Republicans and 
Know Nothings; for the term ‘* Americans”? is, 
as every one knows, synonymous with that of 
Know Nothing. This is the firstconfession. And || 
now, if the Clerk will read the remarks of Hon. 
Mr. Train, a leading Republican member of the 
House from Massachusetts, made at the Phila- 
delphia ratification meeting, and which, I have 
marked and send up to his desk, they will answer 
every purpose, and supersede the necessity of my || 


uttering a single word. r 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


“ Fellow-citizens, excuse me for occupying se much of 
yourattention. (Criesof*Goon!? ‘Goon! and cheers for 
Train.) L want to say a few words to you about the pol- 
icy of this party to which L belong. It is a party, as I told | 
you at the outset, made up of all sorts of factions. I was 
an old Whig, and was neveranything else. | was elected | 
to my present position as a member of the [louse of Repre- 
sentatives by Whigs, Republieans, and Americans, all sorts 
of people, impelled by one common sentiment—that of hos- || 
lity to the Administration. We know no othersentiment 
down our Way. We do not care whata man’s views may 
be upon any particular subject, if he agrees with us upon 
that great question that the men who now hold the reins of 
power are unfit tor their places and should give way to 
better men. | 

“Now, if anybody might find fault with the platform 
adopted at Chicago, I think Massachusetts could ; but we 
do not propose to find fault withanything. They have put | 
in the plattorm what some of our American fiiends call the | 
‘Dutch plank.’ Well, it is a plank for which IL care very | 
lite. I suppose it was gotten up as a sort of fling at my 
own State by some of our friends, as Massachusetts is the 
ouly State which bas ever legislated in reference to the 
naturalization of foreigners. And permit me to say, fur- 

ther, in reference to this subject, that there is not a man | 
heve who, living in Massachusetts, would not give his | 
adhesion to that legislation which we were compelled 
to adopt. ‘This question is a question for every State to 
decide for itself. 

“We do not come here to interfere with the Germans, 
or Norwegians, or-of whatever class your foreign popula- 
tion is made up of; but we claim the right to take care of 
ourown foreign population at home; and it beeame con- 
venient to require that a foreigner should remain two years 
in our State after naturalization, before he was allowed to | 
vote. Some of our friends found fault with this action ; 
but we thought it was right, and we have a way of making 
upour minds conscientiously, and then acting upon that de- 
cision. Now, if any Americans in Pennsylvania find fault 
with that * Dutch plank,’ I say to them, do as we do in Mas- 
sacliusetts—if it is disagreeable, just make a face and swal- 
low it. (Greatlaughterand applause.} It will not require | 
much of an effort to do it. {Renewed laughter. }”’ 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Traiw very 
frankly and truthfully admits that his party is 
composed of ** all sorts of factions,’’ and men en- 
tertaining ** all sorts of principles,”’ and that the 
only object they have in view is to drive the present 

dministration from power, that they may revel 
onthe spoils of victory. I hardly supposed he 
Would own to so much. I agree with the senti- | 
ment that this is a bad Administration; I confess 
tought to be displaced; but I dissent from the || 
conclusion that the success of the Republican ae 4 
would be best forthe country. They truly would, 
it'in power, revel upon the spoils. They would || 
be a greedy and hungry swarm that would suck || 
every remaining drop of blood from the Govern- 
ment veins. They would bear sway with a high 

and; and I see no safety, norefuge for us, butin | 
the triumph of conservatism and the election of | 

OvGLAS. Sir, before taking my seat, | mustask | 


the indulgence of the committee while! say afew | 
Words on that point. 
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| century has transpired, 


joice. 
| through a most fearful and trying ordeal, proved 


| will only ratify thas selection, 


| from the hero’s ashes. 


LTAincoln and his Record—Mr. Morris. 


Mr. Chairman, the great event of the nineteenth 
The crisis has passed, 
and the Republic is safe. Let all the people re- 


The Charleston convention, after passing 


equal to the emergency, and virtually selected 


| Srepuen A. Dovetas as the Democratic stand- 
| ard-bearer in the approaching presidential cam- 


paign. The adjourned convention at Baltimore 
Then the valleys 
will send the glad tidings to the hills, and the 
hills to the mountains, and the whole land will 
be filled with joy. One wide-spread, universal 
shout of * all is well!’ will go up from the North 


| and the South, the East and the West, for peace 
}and happiness will reign. 
| secure In the enjoyment of civil and religious lib- 


The patriot will feel 


erty, for he will know that no Lilliputian arms, 
supported only by a weak and doubting will, 
hold up the pillars of the Republic. The States 
will be held firmly together by a giant’s grasp. 

Fora period the scales seemed poised in doubt- 
ful balance; the nation, the while,in almost breath- 
less suspense, awaiting, in agonizing fear, the re- 
sult. At last patriotism and justice prevailed, 
and the joyous news leaped along the clectric 
wires, unlocked the public heart, and a warm 
gush of patriotic feeling, too long pentup, poured 
forth like a river of life, and will sweep on, and 
on, with a resistless force, overwhelming every 
interposing obstacle. 
Jackson there will not be recorded in American 
history such an outpouring of the masses in favor 
of any other man. A pheuix has truly sprung 
Ne other living states- 
man but Judge Doveias could have rode upon 
upon the whirlwind, and directed the storm. 
None other could have triumphed over such fear- 
ful odds. Relying upon the vastness of his own 
intellectual resources, clothed in the impenetrable 
armor of truth, and conscious of the rectitude of 
his intentions and the justice of his cause, 

* He battled as a treeman should, 
For his country, and lis country’s good.”’ 
Success has crowned his labors. Bonfires and 


| illuminations, the booming cannon, and the stir- 
ring notes of the drum, will signalize the victory. | tiow® so indelibly marked that ages will not be 
‘| | would rather have his triumph to-day, than 


| Scipio’s at Zama, or Wellington’s at Waterloo. 


It is atriumph of liberty over oppression, of right 
over wrong, of justice over persecution, of indi- 


viduality over official power and corruption, of | 


union and fraternal feeling over the hellish spirit 
of disunion and secession, of the people over the 
politicians, Itisatriamph at once sogrand, glori- 
ous, and magnificent, so full of hope and promise 
to the future, that the hand of Omnipotence can be 
traced init. ‘* The stone which the builders re- 
fused ishecome the headstone of thecorner. This 
is the Lord’s doing; itis marvelous in our eyes.” 


Tell me not, Mr. Chairman, that a military cap- | 
tain, supported by the money and troops of a }| TENE 
: Pl y y I || ond thought’ do its office—when peace shall again settle 

{| upon the country, the people will say, ‘Well done, good 
| and faithful servant; you have been faithful over a few 


powerful State, as he stands covered with glitter- 
ing trappings upon victory’s field, with his red 
sword flashing in the sun-light of heaven, ever 
achieved half so much for himself or mankind! 
Hunted down by the executive head of the Gov- 


with the public money, and a swarm of hungry 
officials and dependents, superadded to various 
presidental aspirants, acting in concert with them, 
all combined for his overthrow, it seemed that he 
must be inevitably crushed; yet he quaued not, 
but stood like the oak in the storm, detying their 


fury; and the people will crown him with a chap- | 
In this imposing ceremonial | 
No slaves | 
| of power will be suffered to participate in it. The 


let of honor for it! 
they will exclude all but themselves. 


Hamans who bask in the sunshine of official pat- 
ronage, as they have passed in and out, and saw 


this Mordecai sitting at the gate, have been greatly | 
| troubled thereat, and their affliction will yet be 


too excrutiating for utterance. 
Judge Dove tas is indebted, sir, for the success 
and immortal renown which attend him, to his 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Since the days of General | 


| to view his good fortune. 
|G vaster range and wider importance than that 
| devotion to principle; while those who have proven || attached to mere individuality. The triumph is 

treacherous to it, and presumed upon what they || the nation’s. 


ee. Yr 


‘Ho. or Reps. 
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falsely assumed to be the ignorance of the people, 
have gone, and will go, down to political igno- 
miny. ‘The hand of destiny is upon them, and 
cannot be averted. ‘They will be outcasts from 
public confidence, for God has set the seal of his 
disapprobation upon them. For one, sir, | am 
not disappointed at the result. It did not require 
the spirit of prophecy to foresee it. On the 28th 
day of December, 1857, at the beginning of the 
Lecompton struggle, | addressed a letter to the 
editor of the Chicago ‘Times, which was pub- 
lished a few days thereafter in that paper, in 
which I used the following language: 

“In vindicating the great principle of popular sovereignty, 
as applicable to ‘Territories as well as States, our distin 
guished Senator is consistent with his past life, and now 
stands forth as one whom neither piace, nor power, nor 
frowns, can swerve for an instant trom the line of duty. 
If, under these circumstances, | should hesitate to give 
him the benefit of my feeble support, I should be recreant 
to my own sense of right, and guilty of a most gross breach 
of public duty. Let presidential aspirants plot, and com- 
binations be tormed to break down one of the greatest—if 
not the greatest—of American statesmen living; it will, in 
the end, amount to nothing. 

* L predict now, that Judge Dovetras will prove equal to 
the emergency—that he will come out of the contest with 
new laurels, and that the sequel will show he has gained, 
by his recent great speech in the Senate, astronger hold on 


| the affections of the nation than he ever before enjoyed.” 


I shail never forget my emotions on hearing 
that speech delivered. 1 knew that every effort 
had been used to prevent him from making it. 
Hopes of reward, in the shape of future promo- 
tion, had been held out to him, and when they had 
failed, threats of excommunication from the Dem- 
Ocratic party were resorted to. He turned them 


‘all aside,and there he stood, in the first legislative 


body on the earth, with enemies all around pre- 
dicting he was preaching his own * funeral ser- 
mon,’’ proudly spurning every congideration but 
the right? It was, indeed, a scene in which moral 
courage rose to sublimity, and the future historian 
and painter of our country will dwell on it with 


1 delight. ‘The politician was lost in the patriot; 


policy was swallowed up in principle; and, press- 


|| ing on the line of duty, he rose superior to every 


obstacle, and left the impress of his unyielding 
integrity and great genius upon our free institu- 


able to efface them. I felt rejoiced that there was 


| at least one man, and I was proud he was an Il- 


linoisan, who did not hesitate a moment to step 
forward in defense of the right, and who would 
not— : 


** Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may tollow fawning.” 


On the 23d day of February following, in a 
speech | made in this House on the Lecompton 


question, I also said: 


“The Illinois Senator, however, maintains a calm, con- 
servative position, conscious of the rectitude of his inten- 


| tions and the justice of his cause, and looking only to the 


right, relles upon that, and that alone, to sustain him. 
When this excitement shall pass away, and the ‘ sober sec- 


things, and we will make you ruler over many.’ Though 


| political aspirants, who thread their way through the dark 
| labyrinths of intrigue, and only hope to rise on the ruin of 


: : meer || others, and not their own merit, desire it otherwise, it will 
ernment, wiclding a patronage of $80,000,000 per | 


annum, and acountless horde of office-holders, | 
molded to his will; a Senate with but one, and | 
a House of Representatives with but eight or ten | 
exceptions against him; a venal press, subsidized | 


never be said of him— 
** A faleon, tow’ring in her pride of place, 
Was, by a mousing owl, hawked at and killed.” 


It was just as natural, Mr. Chairman, for the 


| results to follow which have followed the hostility 
|| to Judge Doveras and his doctrines, as for water 


to run down stream. His enemies seem to have 
rushed blindly upon their own destruction, fur- 
nishing the most incontestable evidence of the truth 
of the saying that *‘ whom the gods intend to 
destroy, they first make mad.”’ The hearts of 
people are in the hands of a just and merciful 
God, and “‘ He turneth them whithersoever He 
will, as the rivers of water are turned;’’ and He 
will not allow them to follow up the wild ravings 
of secession fanaticism. In this struggle the 

are with the Senator of Illinois. If he has been 


| pursued with the malignity of Saul, he has had the 
| triuinph of David. 


3ut it is not as a personal success alone we are 
The subject assumes 


For long years will the vital blood 
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j 7 { : 
it has imparted circulate through its veins, and || flashes of his divine eloquence, he paused in one || reply. So, when it shall be inquired of tho «,. 
our children to the remotest time have reason to || of his loftiest flights, and, casting his eyes up- | leader of the Democratic hosts, in the approac| 


rejoice that our experiment of free government ward, as if penctrating to the very borders of the || political campaign, ‘* Whom have you jp 
. ” 5 . . 7 * your 
has not proved a cg The Abolitionist of the || celestial world, exclaimed: ‘* Father Abraham, || ranks? Any Hunter men?”? “No.” «'y. 


North and the fire-eater of the South are alike whom have youin Heaven? Have you any Meth- Breckinripce men?” “No.” * Any Gurung 
dangerous to its perpetuity, and must be put odists theret”’ ‘*No.’’. “Any Baptists?” “No. men?” **No.” * Any DovGias men?” “Ne 
down. God givethe victory to liberty and right! || ‘Any Presbyterians?” ‘*No.”’ ‘Any Episco- || ‘* W hom have you,then?”’ ** Nobody but Dey. 

It is related of Rev. Mr. Whitfield, that when || palians?”’ ” No.” “Whom have you there ?”” ocraTs,’’ will be the response; and * go mo: 
in this country, electrifying it with the luminous |) “* Nobody but Christians,’’ was the patriarch’s 


| 
| 
\| 
| 
\| 
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| LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC ACTS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Passed at the First Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on Monday, 
5th day of June, 1860. 


the 5th day of December, 1859, and ended on Monday, the 2 


James BucnaNnan, President. 


Joun C. BreckrnripGk, Vice President, and President of the Senate. 


WILLIAM 


Penninoton, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Cuarrer 1.—An Act making Appropriations to 
defray the Deficiencies in the Appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, and in part for 
the support of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending the thirtieth June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the sum of four million two hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand and nine dollars and 
twenty-six cents is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated , for the purpose of supplying the deficiency 
in the revenues and defraying tle expenses of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending the 
thirticth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-nine, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That towards 
the support of the Post Office Department, for the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, the sum of four million dol- 
lars, payable out of any money in the Treasury 
arising from the revenues of the Post Office De- 
partment, is hereby appropriated, and the further 
sum of two million four hundred thousand dollars 
is hereby appropriated, payable out of any money 
inthe Treasury not otherwise appropriated; said 
sums to be expended in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act of the second day of July, onc 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, in the 
payment exclusively of compensation to post- 
masters and clerks in their offices, mail depreda- 
ions and special agents, and for the transportation 
ofthe mails, for wrapping paper, mail bags, blanks 
and paper for the same, mail locks, keys, and 
Stamps, postage stamps, and stamped envelopes. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That interest 
at the rate of six per centum per annum, to com- 
mence sixty days after the expiration of the quar- 
ter in which the service was rendered; but in no 
case prior to the first day of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, to the date of the approval of 
this act, shall be paid on all sums found due to 
the contractors for carrying the mail, and that a 
sum sufficient to pay the same be and is hereby 
‘ppropriated vut of any moneys inthe Treasury 
Hot otherwise appropriated: Provided, That such 
interest shall be payable only to the contractors 
themselves; and the same is hereby declared to 
ve in full of all damages by reason of failure or 
delay in payment; and the same shall be receipted 
lor accordingly. But no interest shall be allowed 
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| on payments for the last quarter, ending the thirty- 
firstof December, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, Thatthe sum 
of one thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated for the services of temporary clerks 
in expediting the payment of creditors of the Post 
Office Department. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Su- 
perintendent of the Public Printing be required to 
procure the printing of the post office blanks by 
contract, after thirty days’ public notice, and to 
award said contract for the usual period of post 
office contracts, to the bidder who offers to print 
said blanks at the greatest per centum deduction 
from the prices authorized to be paid by law for 
the printing of the Executive Departments; and 
that all laws, or parts of laws, now in force, in 
relation to the printing of post bills, or post office 
blanks, be, aol the same are hereby, repealed. 

Approven, February 15, 1860. 


the oe of Invalid and other Pensions of 
the 


tieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 


| 


nited States for the year ending the thir- | 


same are hereby, appropriated out of any money | 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment of pensions for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one: 


For invalid pensions, under various acts, four | 


hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For pensions to widows of those who served 
in the revolutionary war, under the third section 
of the act of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty six; the acts of seventh July, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight; third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-three; seventeenth June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-four; second February, and 
twenty-ninth July, cighteen hundred and forty- 
eight; and second section act of third February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For pensions to widows and orphans, under 
first section act fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six; act of twenty-first July, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight; first section act of third 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-three; and 
under special acts, sixty thousand dollars. 


| 


| 


For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, 
under act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For privateer invalids, one thousand dollars. 

Approvepn, March 2, 1860. 


, 

Cuap. If.—An Act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue Registers to Schooners 
Helen Blood and Sarah Bond, of Oswego, in 
the State of New York. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 


| be, and he hereby is, authorized to issue registers 


to the owners of schooners Helen Blood and Sa- 
rah Bond, of Oswego, in the State of New York, 
the said vessels having been built in Canada: Pro- 
vided, The Secretary shall be satisfied that the 


eset || owners of said schooners are citizens of the Uni- 
, Cuap. I1.—An Act making Appropriations for || 


ted States. 
Approvep, March 2, 1860. 





Cuar. V.—An Act to extend the provisions of 
** An Act to enable the State ef Arkansas and 
other States to reclaim the Swamp Lands within 
their limits’? to Minnesota and Oregon, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the provisions of the act of Con- 


| gress entitled ‘*An act to enable the State of Ark- 


ansas and other States to reclaim the ‘swamp 
lands’ within their limits,’’ approved September 
twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and fifty, be, and 
the same are hereby, extended to the States of 
Minnesota and Oregon: Provided, That the grant 
hereby made shall not include any lands which 
the Government of the United States may have 


| reserved, sold or disposed of (in pursuance of any 
| law heretofore enacted) prior to the confirmation 


of title to be made under the authority of the 


said act. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
selection to be made from Jands already surveyed 


|in each of the States including Minnesota and 


Oregon, under the authority of the act aforesaid, 


'and of the act to aid the State of Louisiana in 


] 
| 
' 


For Navy invalid pensions, forty-three thou- || 


|, sand dollars. 


| draining the swamy lands therein, approved March 


second, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine, shall be made within two years from the 
adjournment of the Legislature of each State at 


| its next session after the date of this act; and, as 
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to all lands sereafter to be surveyed, within two 
years from such adjournment, at the next session, 
after notice by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Governor of the State, that the surveys have 
been completed and confirmed. 

Approvep, March 12, 1860. 


Cuar. VII.—An Act to repeal the third section 
of an Act entitled ‘*An Act to increase and reg- 
ulate the terms of the Circuit and District 
Courts for the Northern District of the State of 
New York,” approved July seventh, cighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
1 


| 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the third section of the act enti- | 


tled **An act to increase and regulate the terms of 
the circuit and district courts for the northern 
district of ihe State of New York,’’ approved 
July seventh, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
he, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Aprrovep, March 24, 1860. 


Cuar. VIIT.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 
“An Act to regulate the Carriage of Passengers 
ia Steamships and other Vessels,’’ approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
for the better Protection of Female Passengers, 
and other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «Imericain Congress 
assembled, That every master or other officer, sea- 
man or other — employed on board of any 
ship or vessel of the United States, who shall, 
during the voyage of such ship or vessel, under 


promise of marriage, or by threats, or by the ex- || 


ercise of his authority, or by solicitation, or the 


making of gifts or presents, seduce and have illicit | 


connection with any female passenger, shall be | 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding twelve months, or by a fine not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars: Provided, That the sub- 
—— intermarriage of the parties seducing and 
seduced may be pleaded in bar of a conviction. 
Sec. 2. Und be it further enacted, That neither 
the officers, seamen, or other persons employed 
on board of any ship or vessel bringing emigrant 
passengers to the United States, or any of them, 
shall visit or frequent any part of such ship or 
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sition of a fine, the court sentencing the person 
so convicted may, in its discretion, by an order 
to be entered on its minutes, direct the amountof 
the fine, when collected, to be paid for the use or 
benefit of the female seduced, or her child or 
children, if any. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no con- 
viction shall be had under the provisions of this 
act on the testimony of the female seduced uncor- 
roborated by other evidence, nor unless the indict- 


ment shall be found within ene year after the 
| arrival of the ship or vessel at the port for which 


she was destined when the offense was committed. 
Approvep, March 24, 1860. 


Cuar. IX.—An Act to establish Mail Routes in 
the Territory of Kansas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «Imerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That there be, and are hereby, estab- 
lished in the Territory of Kansas the following 
mail routes: 

A mail route from Denver City to Missouri 
City, via Arrapahoe, Golden City, Golden Gate, 
and Mountain City, a distance ef forty miles. 

A mail route from Denver City to Breckinridge, 
via Baden and Tarryall, a distance of one hundred 
miles. 

A mail route from Denver City to Boulder, in 


| Nebraska Territory, a distance of forty miles. 


A mail route from Denver City, down the 
Platte river, to Julesburg, a distance of two hun- 
dred and forty miles. 

A mail route from Denver City to Colorado 
City, adistance of sixty-eight miles, via Belmont. 

Approvep, March 27, 1860. 


Cuar. X.—An Act making Appropriations for 
fulfilling Treaty Stipulations with the Ponca 
Indians, and with certain bands of Indians in 
the State of Oregon and Territory of Washing- 
ton, for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred wad sixty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any moncy in 


‘the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 


vessel assigned to emigrant passengers, except by | 
the direction or permission of the master or com- | 


mander of such ship or vessel first made or given 
for such purpose; and every officer, seaman, or 
other person employed on board of such ship or 
vessel, who shall violate the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 


and, on conviction thereof, shall forfeit to the said | 


ship or vessel his wages for the voyage of the 
saul ship or vessel during which the said offense 
has been commitied. Any master or commander 
who shall direct or permit any officer or seaman 
or other person employed on board of such ship 
or vessel, to visit or frequent any part of said ship 
or vessel assigned to emigrant passengers, except 
for the purpose of doing or performing some 


purpose of fulfilling treaty supulations with va- 
rious Indian tribes: 


Poncas.—For first of five instal]ments to be paid 
to them or expended for their benefit, commenc- 


| with the year in which they shall remove to and 


necessary act or duty as an officer, scaman, or | 


person ets on board of said ship or vessel, | 


shall be deemed guilty of a imisdemeanor, and 
shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine 
of fifty dollars for each occasion on which he shall 


so direct or permit the provisions of this section | 
to be violated by any officer, seaman, or other | 


person employed on board of such ship or vessel. | 


Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the master or commander of every 
ship or vessel bringing emigrant passengers to the 


United States to post a written or printed notice | 
in the English, French, and German languages, |, fare, per second article of treaty of twelfth of 
containing the provisions of the second section of | 


this act, In a conspicuous place on the forecastle, 


settle upon the tract reserved for their future 


homes, per second article treaty twelfth March, | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, twelve thousand 
dollars. 
For the first of ten installments for the estab- 


| lishment and maintenance of one or more manual 


labor schools, under the direction of the Presdent, 


~ second article treaty twelfth March, eighteen 


1undred and fifty-eight, five thousand dollars. 
For the first of ten installments, or during the 


| pleasure of the President, to be expended in fur- 


nishing said Indians with such aid and assistance 


| in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, including 


the working of the mill provided for in the first 
part of this article, as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may consider advantageous and necessary 





for them, per second article treaty twelfth March, | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For maintaining and subsisting the Poncas dur- 
ing the first year after their removal to their new 
homes, purchasing stock and agricultural apr 
ments, Sonaiiiee up and fencing land, building 


| houses, and in making such other improvements 


as may be necessary for their comfort and wel- 


March, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, twenty 


| thousand dollars, 


and in the several parts of the said ship or vessel | 


assigned to emigrant passengers, and to keep the | 
t & f , I 


same so posted during the voyage; and upon neg- 
lect so to do, he shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 


demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be | 


punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. 


of the conviction of any person under the provis- | 


ions of the first section of this act, and the impo- 
. 


To provide the Poncas with a mill suitable for 
grinding grain and sawing timber; one or more 
mechanic shops, with the necessary tools for the 
same, and dwelling-houses for an interpreter, 
miller, engineer for the mill, if one be necessary, 


farmer, and the mechanics that may be employed | 


| for their benefit, per second article of treaty of 
Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That, in case || 


twelfth of March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 
Wo provide and set apert this sum to enable the 


| Poncas to adjust and settle their existiys 


r oblie 
| tions and engagements, including depredaricy 
committed by them on premersy of citizens of 44, 
United States prior to the date of the ratifica:... 
of this agreement, so far as the same may | 
found and decided by their agent to be y 


just, subject to the approval of the 


1 


alid and 
Secret 


° ss lary of 

the Interior, per second article of treaty of twe|) h 
of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-eieht 
BSS» 


twenty thousand dollars. 

Diwamish and other allied tribes in Washington 
Territory.—For first installment on one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, under the direction of 
the President, per sixth article treaty twenty. 
| second January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 
fifteen thousand dollars. , 
| Toenable the said Indians to remove to and 

reside upon their reservations, and to clear, fence 
and break up a sufficient quantity of land for cy). 
| tivation, to he laid out and expended under the 
| direction of the President, per thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second January, eighteen hundred 
_and fifty-five, fifteen thousand dollars. 
| For first of twenty installments for the estab. 
| lishment and support of an agricultural and jn. 
| dustrial school, and to provide said school with 
a suitable instructor or instructors, per fourteenth 
article treaty twenty-second January, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-five, three cae dollars, 
| For first of twenty installments for the estab- 
_ lishment and support of a smith and carpenter’s 
| shop, and to furnish them with the necessary 
tools, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-second 
January, eighteen hundred oak fifiy-f 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, and 
physician, who shall furnish medicines for the 
sick, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-second 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand dollars. 

Makah tribe.—For first installment on thirty 
thousand dollars, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, per fifth article treaty thirty-first January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousand 
dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the support 
ef an agricultural and industrial school, and for 
pay of teachers, per cleventh article treaty thiriy- 
first January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for a smith and 
carpenter’s shop, and to provide the necessary 
tools therefor, per eleventh article treaty thirty- 
first January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer, and 
| a physician, who shall furnish medicines for the 
sick, per eleventh article treaty thirty-first Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

To enable them to remove to and settle upon 
their reservations, and to clear, fence, and break 
up a sufficient quantity of land for cultivation, 
under the direction of the President, per sixth 
| article treaty thirty-first January, eighteen huo- 


ve, two 


|| dred and fifty-five, three thousand dollars. 


Walla-Walla, Cayuses, and Umatilla tribes.— 
| For first installment on fifty thousand dollars, for 
the erection of buildings on the reservations, fenc- 
| ing, and opening farms, per third article treaty 
ninth June, eighteen handred and fifty-five, twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For first of five installments of eight thousand 
dollars, under the direction of the President, per 
second article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred 
| and fifty-five, eight thousand dollars. 
| For the erection at suitable points on the reser- 
| vations of one saw-mill, one flouring-mill, a build- 
| ing suitable for a hospital, two school-houses, one 
blacksmith’s shop, one building for wagon an 
plow maker, one carpenter and joiner’s shop, and 
one dwelling for each, per fourth article treaty 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, tea 
thousand dollars. . 

For two millers, one farmer, one superintend- 
ent of farming operations, two school teachers, 
one blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker, one 
carpenter and joiner, to each the necessary build- 
ings, per fourth article treaty ninth June, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 
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| For first of twenty installments for the pay of 


chase of all necessary mill fixtures and mechan- || a physician, per fifth article treaty ninth June, 


| wols, medicines and hospital stores, books 
loyés, per fourth article treat 
-yteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousand 


en) 


For first of twenty installments for the pay and 
subsistence of one superintendent of farming 
operations, one farmer, one blacksmith, one wagon 
and plow maker, one carpenter and joiner, one 
yysician, and two teachers, per fourth article 
ireaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For building one dwelling-house for the head 
chiefs of the Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla 
bands, and for plowing and fencing for ten acres 
of land, per fifth article treaty ninth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For first of twenty installments for pay to each 
of the chiefs of the Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and 


Umatilla bands, the sum of five hundred dollars || 


per annum, per fifth article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For the Walla- Walla chief, three yoke of oxen, 
three yokes and four chains, one wagon, two 
plows, twelve hoes, twelve axes, two shovels, 


one saddle and bridle, one set of wagon harness, || 


aud one set of plow harness, per fifth article treaty 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For building one dwelling-house for the use of 
Pio-pio-mox-mox, and fencing and plowing for 
him five acres of land, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for salary for 
theson of Pio-pio-mox-mox, per fifth article treaty 
niuth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
hundred dollars, 

For locating and opening a wagon road from 


od stationery for schools, and furniture for the | 
ninth June, || 


Powder river or Grand Round, so as to reach | 


the plain at the western base of the Blue Mount- 
ais, south of the southern limits of the reserva- 
tion of said Indians, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Yakama Nation.—For first instalfment on two 


hundred thousand dollars for beneficial spate | 
ourth | 


under the direction of the President, per 


article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-five, sixty thousand dollars. 

lor first of twenty installments for the estab- 
lishment and support of two schools, one of which 
to be an agricultural and industrial school, erect- 
ing the necessary buildings, keeping them in re- 
pair, and for providing suitable furniture, books, 
and stationery, per fifth article treaty ninth June, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousand | 


two hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of one superintendent of teaching anatase 
teachers, per fifth article treaty ninth June,eighteen 
es ifty-five, two thousand two hundred dol- 
ars. 


For first of twenty installments for the build- | 


ing of two blacksmiths’ shops, to one of which | 


shall be attached a tin shop, and to the other a 
gunsmith’s shop, one carpenter’s shop, and one 
wagon and plow-maker’s shop, and for furnish- 
ing the necessary tools, per fifth article treaty 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of one superintendent of farming, and two 
farmers, two blacksmiths, one tinner, one gun- 
smith, one carpenter, and one wagon and plow- 
maker, per fifth article treaty ninth June, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-five, six thousand four hundred 
dollars, 


For first of twenty installments for the erection | 


of one saw-mill and one flouring-mill, and furnish- 


ing the necessary tools and fixtures, per fifth article | 
five, thirty-six thousand dollars. 
| 
| 


treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
hine thousand dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the erection 
of a hospital, and providing the necessary medi- 
cines and furniture, per fifth article treaty ninth 


June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 


| eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ove thousand 
dollars. 


| of buildings required for the use of employés, per 


and fifty-five, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the salary 
| of such personsas the said confederated tribes and 
| bands of Indians may select to be their head chief, 
per fifth article treaty ninth June,eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For building for said chief a comfortable house, 
and properly furnishing the same, and to plow 
and fence for him ten acres of land, per fifth article 
| treaty ninth June, cighteen hundied and fifty-five, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

Nez Percé Indians.—Vor firstinstallment on two 
hundred thousand dollars for beneficial objects, 
at the discretion of the President, per fourth article 
of treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-five, sixty-thousand dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the estab- 
lishment and support of two s[c]lrools, one of 
| which is to be an agricultural and industrial 
| school; erecting the necessary buildings, keep- 
ing them in repair, and for providing suitable fur- 
niture, books, and stationery, per fifth article 
treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, three thousand two hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the em- 
ployment of one superintendent of teaching, and 
two teachers, per fifth article treaty eleventh June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two thousand two 
hundred dollars. e 

For first of twenty installments for the build- 


shall be attached a tinsmith’s shop, and to the 
other a gunsmith’s shop, one carpenter’s shop, 
and one wagon and plow-maker’s shop, and for 
furnishing the necessary tools, per fifth article 
treaty eleventh June, cighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor first of twenty installments for the employ- 


5 


farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, one tin- 
ner, one gunsmith, one carpenter,and one wagon 
and plow-maker, per fifth article treaty eleventh 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 


of one saw-mill and one flouring mill, and fur- 
nishing the necessary tools and fixtures, per fifth 
article treaty ciceenth June,eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, nine thousand dollars. 


of a hospital and providing the necessary medi- 
cines and furniture, per fifth article treaty eleventh 
June, eighteen Coote and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the pay ofa 
physician, per fifth article treaty eleventh June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand dol- 
lars. , 

For first of twenty installments for the erection 


fifth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred | 


For first of twenty instal]ments for the erection | 


| the necessary tools, per fifth article ey 


ing of two blacksmiths’ shops, to- one of which | 


ment of one superintendent of farming, and two |} 


For first of twenty installments for the erection | 


of buildings required for the use of the employés, | 


vundred and fifty-five, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 
For first of twenty installments for the salary 


head chief, per fifth article treaty eleventh June, 


lars. 


and fence for him five acres of land, per fifth ar- 
ticle treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-five, three hundred and fifty dollars. 
Flatheads and other confederated tribes.—For 
first installment on one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars for beneficial objects, at the discre- 


- fifth article treaty eleventh June, eighteen | 


of such person as the tribe may select to be their | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dol- | 
A 


For building for said chief a comfortable house | 
and properly furnishing the same, and to pt 


tion of the President, per fourth article treaty | 
sixteenth June, (July] eighteen hundred and fifty- | 


For first of twenty installments for an agricul- 
tural and industrial school, erecting the necessary 
buildings, and providing them with furniture, 
books, and stationery, per fifth article treaty 
sixteenth June, [July] eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, two thousand four hundred dollars. 
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For first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of suitable instructors, per fifth article treaty 
sixteenth June, [July] eighteen hundred and fifty- 


| five, one thousand two hundred dollars. 
For first of twenty installments for the erection || 


For first of twenty installments for furnishin 
one blacksmith’s shop, to which shall be attache 
a tin and gun shop, one carpenter’s shop, one 
wagon and plow-maker’s shop, and furnishing 
Six- 
teenth June, [July] eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of two farmers, one blacksmith, one tinner, 
one gunsmith, one carpenter, two millers, and one 


| wagon and plow-maker, per fifth article treaty 


sixteenth June, (July] eighteen hundred and fifty- 


| five, five thousand four hundred dollars. 


For first of twenty installments for the erection 
of one saw-mill and one flouring-mill, with the 


| necessary tools and fixtures, per fifth article treaty 


sixteenth June, [July] eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, nine thousand dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the erectifn 
of a hospital, and providing the necessary medi- 
cines and furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty 
sixteenth June, [July] eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the pay ofa 
physician, per fifth article treaty sixteenth June, 
[July] eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor first of twenty installments for the erection 


| of buildings required for the use of the employés, 


per fifth article treaty sixteenth June, [July 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thousan 
dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the pay of 
such person asche confederated tribes may select 


| to be their head chief, per fifth article treaty six- 





teenth June, [July] eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, five hundred dollars. 

For building for said chief a comfortable house, 
and properly furnishing the same, and to plow 
and fence for him ten acres of land, per fifth article 
treaty sixteenth June, [July] eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, three Samdeedsdian fifty dollars. 

Confederated tribes and bands in Middle Oregon.— 
For first of five installments of eight thousand 
dollars, under the direction of the President, per 
second. article treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, eight thousand doliars. 

For payment of fifty thousand dollars, a por- 


| tion of which shall be applied to the payment of 





| eighteen 
| lars. 


such articles as may be advanced them at the time 
of signing this treaty, and in providing, after the 
ratification thereof, and prior to the removal, such 
articles as may be deemed essential to their wants 
by the President, and for the erection of buildings 
on the reservation, fencing and opening farms, 
purchase of teams, farming implements, clothing, 
and provisions, tools, seeds,and for the payment 
of employés, and for subsisting the Indians the 
first year after their removal, per third article 
treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the erection of one saw-mill and one flour- 
ing-mill, and furnishing the necess@ry tools and 
fixtures, per fourth article treaty twenty-fifth June, 

road red and fifty-five, nine thousand dol- 


For the erection of suitable hospital buildings, 
and furnishing medicines and furniture, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, two thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the erection of one school-house, one black- 
smith’s shop, with a tin and gunsntith’s shop 
attached, one wagon and one plow-maker’s shop, 
and furnishing necessary tools, books, and sta- 
tionery, per fourth article treaty twenty-fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four thousand dol- 


| lars, 


For the erection of dwelling-houses and the 


| requisite out-buildings for the employés, and for 


furniture therefor, per fourth article ([treaty} 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
four thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For first of fifteen installments for the pay and 
subsistence of one farmer, one blacksmith, and 
one wagon and plow-maker, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three thousand five hundred dollars, 

For first of twenty instal!ments for the pay and 
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subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, one 


intiler, one superintendent of farming operations, 
and one school-teacher, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-fifth June,eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
five thousand dollars. 

For the erection of four dwelling-houses, one 
for the head chief of the confederated bands, and 
one for cach of the Upper and Lower De Chutes 
bands of Walla-Walla, and for the Wascopum 
band of Wascoes, and to fence and plow for 
said chiefs ten acres of land, per fourth 
irticle treaty twenty-fifth Jane, eighteen hundred 
ind fifty-five, two thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars. : 

for first of twenty installments for the payment 
of salary to the head chief of the confederated 
band, per fourth article treaty twenty-fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dol- 


rs 


each of the 


Motel Indians.—Vor first of ten installments for 
the erection of one saw-mill and one flouring-mill, 
and furnishing persons to attend to the same, per 
woud article treaty twenty-first December, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

lor first of five installments (in addition to the 
installments specified in the treaty of twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with 
the Umpquas and Calapooias,) for furnishing iron 
and steel and other materials for supplying the 
smith’s shop and tin shop provided for in said 
treaty, and for the pay for the services of the 
necessary mechanics, per second article treaty 
twenty-first December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

lor the establishment of a manual labor school, 
for the employment and pay of teachers, and for 
furnishing all necessary mat rials and subsistence 
for pupils, per second article treaty twenty-first 
December, exghteen hundred and fitty-five, three 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

or first of ten installments for the pay of a car- 
penter and joiner, to aid in erecting buildings and 
making furniture for said Indians, and to furnish 
tools in said service, per second article treaty 
twenty-first December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

or first of five installments for pay of an addi- 
tional farmer, per second article treaty twenty-first 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six 
hundred dollars. 

Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians.—For first 
installmenton twenty-five thousand dollars, under 
the direction of the President, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-fifth January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

‘lo enable said Indians to settle upon such res- 
ervation as may be selected for them by the Pres- 
ident, and to clear, fence, and break up a sufficient 
quantity of land for cultivation, to be expended 
under the directi@n of the President, per fifth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fifth January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

‘or first of twenty installments for the estab- 
lishment and support of an agricultural and in- 
dustrial school, and to provide the same with a 
suilable instructor or instructors, per tenth article 
treaty twenty*fitth January, eighteen hundred and 
lifty-six, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

kor first of twenty installments for providing 
a smith and carpenter’s shop, and furnishing them 
with the necessary tools, per tenth article treaty 
twenty-fifth January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, two thousand five hundred doliars. 

For first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer, to 

ustract the Indians in their respective occupations, 
and a physician who shall furnish medicines for 
the sick, per tenth article treaty twenty-fifth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fitty-six, three thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

S*’Klallams.—F or first installment on sixty thou- 
sand dollars, under the direction of the President, 
per fiflh article treaty twenty-sixth January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six thousand 
dollars. 

‘To enable them to remove to and settle upon 
the reservations, and to clear, fence, and break 
up a sufficient quantity of land for cultivation, to 
be expended under the direction of the President, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-sixth January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six thousand 
dollars. 


(2 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. [ 


Laws of the United States. 


For first of twenty installments for the estab- | 
lishment and support of an agricultural and in- 
dustrial school, and forthe pay of suitable teachers, 
per eleventh article treaty twenty-sixth January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

lor first of twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, and a 
physician who shall furnish medicines for the 
sick, per eleventh article treaty twenty-sixth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor first of twenty installments for a smith and 
carpenter’s shop, and to provide the necessary- 
tools, per eleventh article of treaty twenty-sixth 





| January, eighteen hundred and ‘fifty-five, two 


| of the act of thirtieth August, eighteen b andred 


ee the name, the date when the sub- 


thousand five hundred dollars. 
Aprrovep, March 29, 1860. 


Cuar. XI.—An Act authorizing Publishers to 


print on their Papers the date when subscrip- || 


tions expire, and in relation to the postage on | 

Drop Letters. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the second clause of section third 


and fifty-two, establishing the rates of postage on 
printed matter, is hereby so modified as to read 
as follows, namely: 

Second: There shall be no word or communica- 
tion printed on the same after its publication, or | 
upon the coveror wrapper thereof, norany writing | 
nor mark upon it, nor upon the cover or wrapper 


Scripudh expires, and the address of the persons 
to whom it is to be sent. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That on all 
drop letters delivered within the limits of any city | 
or town by carriers, under the authority of the 
Post Office Department,-one cent each shall be | 
charged for the receipt and delivery of said lettersgr 
and no more. | 

Appnoven, April 3, 1860. | 





Cuar. XIIIT.—An Act in relation to the return | 
of Undelivered Letters in the Post Office. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


assembled, That when any person shall indorse || 


on any letter has or her name and place of resi- 
dence, as writer thereof, the same after remaining 
uncalled for at the office to which it is directed 


| thirty days, or the time the writer may direct, 


shall be returned by mail to said writer; and no 
such lctters shall be advertised, nor shall the same 


| be treated as dead letters, until so returned to the 


post office of the writer and there remain[ing] 
uncalled for one quarter. 
Arvprovep, April 6, 1860. 





Cuar. XXVII.—An Act to settle the Titles to 
Lands along the boundary line between the 


‘ Pp . . } 
States of Georgia and Florida. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, ‘That whenever the dividing line be- 


tween the States of Georgia and Florida shall have 
been finally surveyed, ‘approved, ratified, and 
confirmed, as the boundary between those States, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be, and is here- 
by, authorized to adjudicate upon principles of 
equity and justice, all claims, under sales or grants 
by the State of Georgia, to lands which may fall 
within the State of Florida, and all of said claims 


| which may be approved by him shall be and are 


hereby ratified and confirmed: Provided, however, 
y 


| That the State of Georgia shall first ratify and 


| B. French, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, Ben Perley || 


| 


confirm all sales and grants made by the United 
States of lands in Florida which may fall within 
the limits of the State of Georgia, under the final | 
adjustment of the boundary line aforesaid. 

Approvep, April 13, 1860. 





Cuar. XXXI.—An Act to incorporate the United 
States Agricultural Society. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That William W. Corcoran, Benjamin 


Poore, and John A. Smith, their associates and | 


successors, be, and they hereby are, made 
clared, and constituted a corporation and aa 
politic, within and for the District of Co}yr) J 
in law and in fact, to have continuance acca 
by the name and style of “The United s, ah, 
Agricultural Society;’’ and by such corporate 
name, style, and title, shall be hereafter foreves 
able and capable, in Jaw and equity, to sue , ; 
be sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be 
| answered unto, defend and be defended, in any 
court or courts, or other places, and before any 
judge or judges, justice or justices, or other 
sons whatsoever, within the District of Col; 
in all and every manner of suits, actions, com’ 
plaints, pleas, causes, matters, and demands, of 
whatever kind or nature they may be, in as full 
_ and effectual a manner as any other person ‘oy 
persons, bodies politic or corporate, may or can 
do. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all and 
singular the goods, chattels, and other effects of 
what kind or nature soever, heretofore giyoy 
granted, or devised to the said society, or to any 
| person or persons for the use thereof, or that 

may have been purchased for or on account of 
the same, be, and the said goods, chattels, and 


ates 


and 


per- 
imbia, 


'| other effects are hereby, vested in and confirmed 


| to said corporation; and the said corporation may 
take and receive any sum or sums of money, or 
any goods, chattels, or other effects of what kind 
and nature soever, which shall or may hereafter 
be given, granted, or bequeathed unto them by 
any person or persons, bodies corporate or pol- 
itic, capable of making such gift, grant, or be- 
quest: Provided, That the goods, chattels, and 
other effects vested in and confirmed to said cor- 
poration, and the moneys, goods, chattels, and 
other effects which by this act the said corpora- 
tion is authorized hereafter to receive, shal! not 
in the whole exceed the value of one hundred 
| thousand dollars. 
| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the an- 
| nual meeting of the United States Agriculturai 
| Society shall be held in the city of Washington, 
| on the second Wednesday of January in each and 


every year,at which meeting there shall be elect- 
ed,in such manner as the constitution or by-laws 
of the society may provide, a president; such a 
number of vice president as may be fixed upon 
by the constitution or by-laws; an executive com- 
mittee, to consist of seven members, in addition 
to whom the president and secretary shall be ex 
| officio members, and of which the president shall 
| be chairman; a treasurer and secretary; all of 
whom shall hold their offices for one year, and 
until their successors are elected. ‘The duty of 
the president shall be to preside over the delib- 
| erations of the society, and to have a general 
supervision of its affairs. The duty of the treas- 
urer shall be to receive and keep safely all the 
moneys of the society, and to disburse the same 
| under the direction and supervision of the ex- 
ecutive committee; he shall give bonds for the 
faithful performance of his duties, in such penalty 
as may be fixed, and such surety as may be ap- 
proved by the president. The duty of the secre- 
| tary shall be to keep all records of the doings of 
the society; to conduct the correspondence espe- 
cially appertaining to his office; to keep the seal, 
and make certificates under the same; to issue 
medals, certificates, and diplomas; and to super- 
intend all publications emanating from the soci- 
, ety. All these officers, and the executive com- 
mittee, shall perform such duties and additional 
dutics as may be prescribed by the constitution 
or by-laws of the society, not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act. And if said election 
shall not be made at the time prescribed herein, 
it may be held at some subsequent time within 
the year. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 
society shall have full power and authority to 
| make, have, and use a common seal, and the same 
| to break, alter, and renew at pleasure; to make, 
ordain, establish, and execute such constitution 
and by-laws as they may think proper, and the 
same to alter, amend, or abrogate at pleasure; ‘© 
fix the salaries or pay of their officers, and :o 1X 
the sum that shall be paid for life or annual mem- 
| bership. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any pe'- 
| son may become a life or annual member of sal 
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* ety by paying into the handsof the treasurer 
,sum as may be prescribed in the constitu- 

or by-laws as the fee for life or annual mem- 
-ghip. Honorary members may be elected at 
' will of tlie society. 

» of at least fifteeh members of the society to 


It shall require the pres- | 


canstitute a quoram for the transaction of busi- | 


-<, puta less number may adjourn from time 


time 


in ~é And be it further enacted, That the sec- | 


ary of said corporation shall keep his business 
‘in the city of Washington, and he shall 








up a complete record of all the doings of | 


society annually. 
Spc. 7. dnd be it further enacted, That the con- 
eiution, by-laws, and regulations of said society 


's they stand at the time of the passage of this 


:, shall be and remain in force until altered or | 


»prowated at a regular annual meeting of the cor- 


noration; and the officers who were elected at the | 
yal meeting of the society in January preced- | 


wz the passage of this act, shall remain in their 

e-yeral offices, and exercise their several duties, 

ynul tie annual meeting in the January succeed- 
rthe passage of this act, and until their succes- 

sors are elected, 

Sec. 8. «dnd be it further enacted, That Con- 


cress May at any time alter, amend, orannul this | 


~ APPROVED, April 19, 1860. 


Cuar. XXXV.—An Act to amend an Act enti- || 


titled ** An Act to amend an Act entitled * An 
Act to establish a Criminal Court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.’ ”’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the first and seventh sections of 
the act approved February twentieth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, entitled ‘* An act to 
amend an act entitled § Anactto establish acrim- 
inal court in the District of Columbia,’ ’’ be, and 
that the same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever the judge of the said criminal court, from 
sickness or any other legal cause, shall be unable 
to hold the said court, he shall give notice thereof 
tothe judges of the circuit court of the District 
of Columbia, or if he be unable from any legal 
cause to give such notice, it shall be given by the 
marshal of the District of Columbia; and there- 
upon one of the said judges of the cireuit court 
of the District of Columbia shall, by arrange- 
ment among themselves, hold the said criminal 
court during the temporary inability of the judge 
of the said court: Provided, however, That no 


judge of the said cireuit court of the District of 


Columbia, after once holding said criminal court 
during the temporary inability of the judge of 
the said criminal court, shall be required, unless 
with his own consent, on any subsequent occa- 
sion of a temporary inability of said judge of the 
criminal court, to hold the said crimiial cqurt 
again until it shall have been holden by each of 
the other two judges of the said circuit court of 
the District of Columbia, it being the intent and 
meaning of this act to apportion, as near as may 
be, among the three judges of said circuit court 
the extra service which this act imposes on 
them, . 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thatif, when 
any judge of the circuit court is called on in rota- 
tion to hold said criminal court during the inability 
of the judge thereof, such judge of the cireuit 
court shall be prevented by sickness or other legal 
cause from holding the said criminal court, then 
itshall be holden by one of the other two judges of 
the cireuit court, whose duty it would be, under 
this act, as next in rotation, to hold said criminal 
court. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall prevent the clerk of the 
said criminal court from adjourning the same from 
day to day, for a time not execeding one week, 
Where the judge of the criminal court shall be 
taken sick after the commencement and during 
‘ie progress of a term: Provided, That no ser- 
‘ices rendered by either of the judges of the circuit 
Court, under this act, shall be the foundation for 
any additional compensation therefor. 

Approven, April 20, 1860. 


\| thereona market-house. 
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Laws of the United States. 


Cuar. XXXVII.—An Act supplemental to an Act 4 
entitled ** An Act providing for the taking of 
the Seventhand subsequent Censuses of the Uni- | 
ted States, and to fix the number of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and pro- 
vide for the future Apportionment among the 
several States,’? approved May twenty-third, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 


| 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That there may be employed in the 
Census Office, one chief clerk, and, at the discre- 





een 
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in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of thirty-six thousand seven hundred and 
eleven dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the whole 
or such part of said claims as shall be proved to 
bis satisfaction shall be adjusted and paid, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, under 
the rules and regulations prescribed in the ‘* Act 
to regulate trade and intercourse with Indian 
tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers,”’ ap- 
proved June thirty, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


| four: Provided, That it shall not be incumbent 


tion of the Secretary of the Interior, such other || 
clerks ef the first class as the requirements of the | 
| service may demand, of whom the Secretary may || 
| advance from time to time, not more than ten to 


the second class, nine to the third class, and six 
to the fourth class. 
Arprovep, May 5, 1860. 





Cuarp. XXXIX.—An Act authorizing the Cor- | 
poration of Washington City to make a loan 
and issue stock for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for building a Market-House. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of Imericain Congress 
assembled, Thatall the ground lying between Sev- 


| enth and Ninth streets, and fronting on Pennsyl- 


vania and Louisiana avenues, now and hitherto 
used and occupied for the Centre Market, be, and 
the same is hereby, ceded to the Corporation of 
Washington, on condition that said Corporation, 
within two years after this act takes eflect, erect 
The said house to be so 
constructed as to admit foot passengers through 
only one entrance to the market on the north side; 
market-wagons and other vehicles on the south 
side only, with means of exit for the same on 


| Seventh and Ninth streets, and to exclude mar- 
| keting from Pennsylvania and Louisiana avenues 


and the sidewalks and pavements thereon. And 


' for the purpose of erecting such market-house it 


shall be lawful for said Corporation to create a 
debt, in such form as may be found expedient, 
not exceeding the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars, at a rate of interest not exceeding six per 
cent, per annum, any restriction in the charter of 
said city or existing laws to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, however, That the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall, in no event what- 


| ever, be, either directly or indirectly, liable for 


the principal or interest upon any loan which 
may be obtained under the provisions of this act; 
and the entire revenue of said building shall, after 
paying contingent expenses 


this act: And provided, That the powers herein 


granted shall not be exercised by said Corporation 
until after the second Monday in June next; and 
that this act shall, immediately upon its passage, 


be published by said Corporation in at least two | 


newspapers published in the city of Washington, 
and be continued until afier the Corporation elec- 
tion in said city in June next. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no more 


| than two hundred and twenty thousand dollars 


shall be expended in building said market-house, 
nor shall any contracts be entered into which in- 
volve a larger expenditure for the completion of 
the same. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in case 


| this act shall take effeetas hereinbefore provided, 


it shall be so construed as to vest the title to said 

lots in said Corporation, so long as the market- 

house and apartments shall be continued thereon, 

and used for the purpose aforesaid, and no longer. 
Appnroven, May 9, 1860. 


| Cnar. XL.—An Actto provide payment for dep- 


redations committed by the Whites upon the 

Shawnee Indians in Kansas Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That for the purpose of paying claims 
of certain members of the Shawnee tribe of In- 
dians, presented to Congress at its present session, 
for depredations committed upontheir property by 


upon the parties claimant, from the peculiar con- 
dition of affairs in the Territory of Kansas at the 
time the spoliations were committed, to show that 


| the offenders were apprehended and brought to 


trial. 
Approvep, May 9, 1860. 


Cuar. XLVIII.—An Act to carry into effect a 

Convention between the United States and the 

Lepublic of Paraguay. 

Be in enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of lmericain Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint a commissioner, whose duty it shall 
be, conjointly with a commissioner appointed <3 
the Government of Paraguay, to investigate, ad- 
just, and determine the amount of the claims of 


| the United States and Paraguay Navigation Com- 


pany, against the Government of Paraguay. 

Sec. 2. “dnd be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a secre- 
tary to said commissioner, in behalf of the United 
States, versed in the English and Spanish lan- 
ruages. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 


| commissioner on the part of the United States, in 
| conjunction with the commissioner on the part of 


Paraguay, shall be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to mak» all needful rules and regulations for con- 
ducting the business of their said commission; 
such rules and regulations not contravening the 
Constitution of the United States, the provisions 
of this act, or the provisions of the said conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
pensation of the respective offiéers, for whose 
appointment provision is made by this act, shall be 
as follows: to the commissioner, in full for his 


services, the sum of fifteen hundred dollars; to 


| the secretary and interpreter, in full for his ser- 
and interest on the || 
stock, be appropriated to the payment of the | 
stock issued in accordance with the provisions of | 


vices, the sum of one thousand dollars; and the 
President of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to make such provision for the 
contingent expenses of the said commission on 


the part of the United States as shall to him ap- 
| pear reasonable and proper; and the said compen- 


| sations and expenses, and likewise all that part 


of.the compensation and expenses of the umpire 
under said convention, which is required thereby 
to be defrayed by the United States, shall be paid 


| out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
| appropriated. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of State is hereby authorized and required 
to transmit to the said commission such papers or 
records, relating to the business before the said 
commission, as he may deem proper, or as may 


| be called for by the commissioners; and, at the 


termination of the commission, all the records, 
documents, and all other papers, which have been 
before the commissioners, or in possession of its 


secretary, shall be deposited in the Department 


of State: Provided, That this section shall not be 
so construed as to prevent the commissioner on 
the part of Paraguay from depositing in the said 
Department certified copies or duplicates of pa- 
pers, filed on behalf of his Government, instead 
of originals. 

Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, That the amount 
paid out of the Treasury, pursuant to the provis- 
ions of this act for carrying the said convention 


| into effect, shall be retained by the United States 


citizens or inhabitants of the United States, there 
|| be, andishereby, appropriated, outofany moneys 


ii 


out of the money that may, pursuant to the terms 
of said convention, be received from Paraguay, 
and that the same be returned to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Aprrrovep, May 16, 1560. 
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Cuap. XLUEX.—An Act to furnish additional Mail 


Facilities. 

de it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of twenty-five thousand 
hundred and sixty dollars, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be 
p! iced at the disposal of the Postmaster Ge neral, 
for mail service on new post routes in west- 
ern Kansas, authorized by the actof March twen- 
ty-seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty; and that 
the sumof four hundred thousand dollars ts hereby 


om 


the 


appropriated to be applied on such of the new 

routes establis hed by the act entitled ‘AN act to 

troutes,”’ {Anacttoestablish certain 

postal roads, | approved June elevegth, {four- 

teenth, | eighteen hundre d and fifty-e1 rht, as the 

Postmaster General may deem advisable. 
Ap>rovenp, May 16, 1860. 


establish pros 


Suar. L.—An Act to create an additional Land 
District in Washington Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
assembled, ‘Viiat, when inthe opinion of the Presi- 
dentit may beexpedient, all thy public lands in the 
‘Territory of Washington to which the Indian title 
shall have beec extinguished or m \y hereafter be 
extinguished, lyingeastand south of the following 
boundaries, shall constitute a new land district to 
be called the Columbia River District, viz: Be- 
grinning on the boundary line between the United 
States and the British possessions and on the 
summit of the Cascade mountains, at the nearest 
range line to the east line of range twelve, thence 
routh on the nearest range lines on the summit of 
said mountains to line dividing townships ten and 
eleven north, thence west to the line dividing 
ranges six and seven west, thence north on said 
line to the third standard parallel, thence west to 
Shoal Water bay, thence with the Shoal Water 
bay, including any islands therein, to the Pacific 
—the western boundat y of said district above the 
line dividing ranges ten and eleven and on the 
summit of the Cascade mountains, to be adjusted 
by the Department of the Interior as near the 
points before given as is consistent with the lines 
of the public surveys—and the President shall be 
authorized from time to time, as cir- 
cumstances may require, to adjust the boundaries 
of the land distetets in said Territory and remove 
the offices when the same shall be expedient. 

Snre.2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Pres 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or during the recess thereof, and until the end of 
the next session after such appointment, a regis- 
ter and receiver for said district who shall be re- 
quired to reside at the site of the land office, be 
subject tothe same laws, and entitled to the same 
compensation as is or may hereafter be prescribed 
by law in relation to the existing land office and 
oilicers in said Territory. 

Arrrovep, May 16, 1860. 


Cuar. LI.—An Act toamend the Act to incorpo- 





hereafter 


rate the Provident Association of Clerks in the || 
Civil Departments of the Government of the 


United States in the District of Columbia, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the charter of the Provident Asso- 
ecition of Clerks be, and the same is hereby, so 
amended thatany member of the association may, 
on giving one month’s notice to the president and 
board of officers, withdraw from the association, 
and veceive outof the funds and assets of the asso- | 
ciation such sum asthe president and board of offi- 
cers of the said association may consider just and 
equitable; but in no case to exceed the amount he 
may have contributed, with interest at the rate of 
SiX per centum, nor his distributive share of the 
entire assets, if distributed pro rata to family in- | 
terest at the time of such withdrawal. 

Aprrovep, May 22 


~~) 





Cuar. LVi.—An Act to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending the thirueth of June, eighteen hun- | 
dred and sixty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 


1860. || 
| 


Laws of the United States. 


r assembled, Thatthe followingsums be,and the same 
are hereby, appropriated, to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending the 


thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and SIXty, | 


out of any money tn the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropri ited: 

lor compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others receiving anannual salary in 
the service of the Senate, viz: ’ 

| For the Chaplain of the Senate, seven hundred 

and fifty dollars. 

l’or contingent expenses of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, miscellancous items, 
Viz: 

Por expenses of select committees, nine thou- 
sand dollars; and for the payment of expenses of 


the several investigating committees of the House | 


P ’ 
of Repri 


and 


‘ntatives, forty-eight thousand dollars; 
ilso for the payment of the expenses of wit- 
s surmmoned, orto be summoned, before the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the present session, twelve 
ind dollars; and that the said sums shall be 


ness 


thou 


added to the miscellaneous item of the contingent 


fund of the House. 

For expenses of the heating and ventilating 
apparatus, including pay of engineers, firemen, 
laborers, fuel, oil, tools, three thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

Contingent expenses of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For horses, carriages, and saddle-horses, four 
thousand dollars. 

‘or stationery, six thousand dollars. 

For laborers, one thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For folding documents, ten thousand dollars. 

For the compensation of the draughtsman and 
clerks employed on the land maps, clerks to com- 
mittees, and temporary clerks in the office of the 
House of Representatives, five thousand dollars: 
Provided, That from and after the thirtieth of 
June next allemployment of draughtsman and 
clerks upon land maps shall cease. 

For additional pages authorized by the House 
of Representatives, three thousand three hundred 
and forty-four dollars. 


lars. 
For new carpet on the hall of the House of 
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House of Representatives, under the ord rof t) 
House, three thousand seven hundred ao 
and the proper accounting officers of the Ty. , 
ury be, and they are hereby, directed to «, a 
the accounts of Captain Meigs, late superint, nd 
ent of the Capitol extension, for his exnenditn nal 
in altering the arrangements and seats of the Hall 
of the House of Representatives according to = 
order of the House, and paid by him, accordin» 
to his vouchers, for such expenditures, not too. 
ceed the sum of fourteen thousand three } 2 


C 5 hundred 
and seventy-six dollars and ninety-seven centc 


Department of State. 

For compensation to the interpreter to the mis. 
sion to Japan, from the first January to the 1). 
ucth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, one the 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. ~ 

For the relief and protection of American s as 
men in foreign countries, seventy-five thousa | 
dollars, 

To defray the expenses of such delecates 
may be appointed by the President of the Unit d 
States, on the part of this Government, to attend 
au mecting of the Intervational Statistical Coneprss 
which ts to meet in London in July, eighteen hy; ; 
dred and sixty, five thousand dollars, . 


as 


War Department. 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and nis- 
cellaneous items, in the office of the Surgeon G 
eral, two hundred dollars. ; 


Navy Department. 
For the charter of the Toey-wan, used in ¢) 


| transportation of the minister to China, to ascend 
| the Peiho river, forty-five thousand dollars. 


For preparing for publication the American 


|| Nautical Almanac, five thousand dollars, 


For miscellaneous items, ten thousand dol- | 


For Survey of the Public Lands. 

For surveying liabilities incurred by the late 
surveyor general of Oregon during the fiscal year 
ending thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
nine, twenty thousand dollars, 

For surveying liabilities incurred by the Jato 


| surveyor general of Kanas and Nebraska duri 
| the fiscal year ending thirtieth June, eighteen hun- 


dred and fifty-nine, twenty thousand dollars. 
For surveying liabilities incurred by the lat 

surveyor general of California prior tosthe thirti- 

eth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, fifiy- 


|| eight thousand dollars. 


Representatives, four thousand seven hundred and | 


twenty-nine dollars and six cents. 
For twenty-four copies of the Congressional 


Globe and Appendix for each member and Dele- | 


cate of the first session of the Thirty-Sixth Con- 


gress, thirty-four thousand eight hundred and | 


| forty-eight dollars. 
For binding twenty-four copies of the Congres- 
| sional Globe and Appendix for each member and 
Delegate of the first session of the Thirty-Sixth 


Congress, thirteen thousand nine hundred and | 


| thirty-nine dollars and twenty cents. 
For reporting debates of the first session of the 
| Thirty-Sixth Congress, twenty-three thousand 


| dollars. 


reporters of the House and Senate for the Con- 
gressional Globe for reporting the proceedings of 
the House and Senate for the first session of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress, cight hundred dollars 
each, seven thousand two hundred dollars. 

To supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
printing, dry-pressing, inserting maps and plates, 
and binding documents ordered during the Thirty- 


Fifth Congresses, nineteen thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-one doliars and ninety-eight cents. 
To supply the deficiency in the renee 
| for paper required for the printing of the first ses- 
| sion of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, fifty thousand 
| dollars. 
| ‘To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
| for printing required for the first session of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress, forty thousand dollars. 
_ To provide for the blanks and other printing, 
and the paper for the same, required preliminary 
to taking the eighth census, twenty-nine thousand 
dollars. 
| For payment of the unpaid expenses incurred 
| in altering the arrangements of the Hall of the 


For the usual additional compensation to the 


Third, Thirty- Third, Thirty-Fourth, and Thirty- | 





| 





| 


To pay George G. Durham for twenty-two 
months’ service as a clerk in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the sum of twenty- 
five hundred and sixty-six dollars and fifty-two 
cents. 

To supply deficiences in the appropriations for 
payment of the late Indian agents in Utah, (Hurt, 
Armstrong, Rose, and Bedell,) upon settlement 
of their accounts, fifty-three thousand and seven 
dollars and thirty-five cents. 


Approven, May 24, 1860. 





Cuap. LVIL.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the construction of certain Military Roads 
in the ‘Territory of Washington. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «America in Congress 
assembled, That there be appropriated out of any 
money m the Treasury not otherwise approeptt- 
ated, the following sums, to be expended, under 
the direction of the War Department, in the con- 
struction of the following named military roads 
in the Territory of Washington, to wit: : 

From Fort Benton to Walla Walla, the sum ol 
one hundred thousand dollars, ($100,000. ) 

From Steilacoom to Fort Vancouver, the sum 
of ten thousand dollars, ($10,000,) to be expend d 
exclusively on that portion between Cowlitz river 
and Monticello. 

Aprrovep, May 25, 1869. 





Cuar. LX.—An Act making Appropriations for 
the Consular and Diplomatic Expenses 0! the 
Government for the year ending the thiruct 
of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one,.and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
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Laws of the United States. 


[reasury not otherwise appropriated, for || tronomer and surveyor, clerk,and for provisions, | purchasers of said lands, in accordance with the 
| 
i 


objects hereaftér expressed, for the fiscal year || transportation, and contingencies of the commis- | provisions of this act. . 
sping the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and || sion to run and mark the boundary line between Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
y-one, namely: 


six! 


: nid the United States and the British possessions ceeds of the land, the sale of which is provided 
Porsalaries of envoys extraordinary, ministers, | 


bounding on Washington Territory, one hundred | for by this act, shall be raid to the parties entitled 
and fifty thousand dollars. : thereto, or applied by the Secretary of the Inte- 

To enable the President of the United Statesto | rior for their benefit, in such manner as he may 
carry intoeffect the actof Congress of third March, | think most advantageous to their interests. 


.ommissioners of the United States at Great 


. ; e ” ° ° 
tain, France, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, 
Brazil, Mexico, China, Chili, Peru, Portugal, 


yitzerland, Rome, Naples, Sardinia, Belgium, || eighteen hundred and nineteen, and any subse- Aprrovep, May 26, 1569. 
elke Suvado " rlheoaw y r ( } . - . :* - | 
Holland, Denmark, Sw eden, lurkey, New Gran- | guent acts now in force for the suppression of the 
ait, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Guatemala, | "Slave trade, forty thousand dollars. Cuap. LXII.—An Act to authorize the President 


Nicaragua, Sandwich Islands, Costa Rica, Hon- || For expenses incurred under instructions from 
joras, Argentine Confederation, and Japan, two \| the Secretary of State, in bringing home from 
hundred and ninety-six thousand five hundred 1] foreign countries persons charged with crime, and | 
|| expenses incident thereto, ten thousand dollars. 
To enable the Secretary of State to defray the 
cost of a prison-ship at Canton, in China, from 
the first day of January, cightcen hundred and 
fifty-four, to the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, and for compensation of 
the marshal of the consular court at Canton from 
| January one, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to 


of the United States, in conjunction with the 
State of California, to run and mark the Bound- 
ary Lines between the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States and the State of California. 


golars. 
“For salaries of secretaries of legation, forty 
' thousand dollars. 
For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris, three thousand dollars, 
For salary of the interpreter to the legation to 
China, five thousand dollars. . 
For salary of the secretary of legation to Tur- | 
key, acting as interpreter, three thousand dol- 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and empowered 
to appoint a suitable person or persons, who, in 

| conjunction with such person or persons as may 


fit i D i | Raat leek in. | be appointed on behalf of the State of California 
Le Ce »y . af ro : r- |} 
| fifteenth December, eighteen hundred and fifty- || for the same purpose, shall run and mark the 
tion to the int ter to tl i seven, four thousand seven hundred and sixty || joundary lines between the Territories of the 
fore Ss oO oO e arp Pp = rc s . ore wer y » COS y | 7 - , . . ew > 
For compensa ion 1 in ery re er to the mis dollars, or so much the reof'as may be nec essary. || United States and the State of California; com- 
siento. Jag te thomannd Sve bended qel- For compensation of commissioner to China mencing at the point of intersection of the forty- 
5 — . i “ins ci oD > . ‘ 
ae a eee ia lila oe -_ the oer - the . ait mS hina, a second degree of north latitude with the one hun- 
‘or contingent expenses a ssions rang- , > FBu-chow y : : 
ol | ( | . ng ie ie pos ri gl 1e missions ae ang c e > 4 mee ws on » dD ngPOs aw ‘| dred and twentieth degree of longitude west from 
abroad, twenty Si wars, shanghae, from the first of July, eighteen bun- || mp... wie . Sa th : see adh 
For contingentexpenses of foreign intercourse, || dred and fifty-five, to the thirty-first of Decem- Greenwich, and running south on the line of said 
, ae : ™ ; : a one hundred and twentieth degree of west longitude 
forty thousand dollars. ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, nine thousand 


oe ovnenees of inte > with the Barb | until it intersects the thirty-ninth degree of north 
For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary |/ dollars, | latitude; thence running in a straight line in a 


. | 
jars 


Donan ms St é L = 9 2 | ‘ ° ° ~; 
Powers, three thousand dollars Arprovep, May 26, 1860. southeasterly direction to the river Colorado ata 


‘or expenses of the consulates in the cis a 
- a ee _ : rd ue nen point where it intersects the thirty-fifth degree of 
dominions, viz: interpreters, guards, and other De dh dali , 


expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, Cuap. LXI.—An Act to settle the Titles to cer- 


: . at set anart for the use rtai alf. || Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That such land- 
Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Beirut, two || tin Lands set apart for the use of certain Half- || siactation aia tk a een at the anid’ ndiheof 
thousand five hundred dollars. . Breed Kansas Indians, in Kansas Territory. up ainadl silent ae sae d 
For the relicf and protection of American sea Whereas by the sixth article of a treaty mad beginning, and at the other corners and on the 
seer - a 7 ' / . rereas OY the Sixth articie of & treaty mace || several lines of said boundary as may be agreed 
men in foreign countries, two hundred thousand : 


and concluded at the city of St. Louis, in the State 
of Missouri, on the third day of June, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, between the United 
States of America and the Kansas nation of In- 
dians, there was reserved from the lands ceded by 
said treaty to the United States by said Kansas 
nation of Indians, one mile square of land for each 
of the half-breeds of the Kansas nation named in 
the said sixth article, which land has been sur- 
veyed and allotted to each of the said half-breeds 
in the order in which they are named in, and in 
dollars. accordance with, the provisions of the said sixth | 
For salaries of consuls general at Quebec, |! article of said treaty: Therefore, 
Caleutta, Alexandria, Havana, Constantinople, || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
Frankfort-on-the-Main; consuls at Liverpool, || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
London, Melbourne, Hong Kong, Glasgow, || assembled, That all the title, interest, and estate 
Mauritius, Singapore, Belfast, Cork, Dundee, || of the United States is hereby vested in the said 
Demarara, Halifax, Kingston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, |! reservees who are now living, tothe land reserved, | 
Manchester, Nassau, (New Frovidence,) South- |) set apart, and allotted to them, respectively, by | 
ampton, ‘l'urk’s Island, Prince Edward’s Island, || the said sixth article of said treaty; and in case Wishenes 
Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, || any of the said reservees named in the said sixth | — 
Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel, Saint Peters- || article are deceased, and leaving heirs, then all Be ul enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
burg, Matanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de || the title, interest, or estate of the United States to || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
Cuba, San Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malaga, || the land allotted to such deceased reservees, is | @ssembled, That the Domestic and oreign Mis- 
Ponce, (Porto Rico,) Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la- || hereby vested and confirmed in such persons as sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Chapelle, Canton, Shanghai, Fouchou, Amoy, || shall by the Secretary of the Interior be decided || the United States be, and is hereby, author- 
Ningpo, Beirut, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rotterdam, || to be the heirs of such deceased reservees; but || ized to enter, at the rate of one dollar and twenty- 
Amsierdam, Antwerp, Funchal, Oporto, Saint || nothing herein contained shall be construed to || five cents per acre, a certain tract of land known 
Thomas, Elsineur, Genoa, Basle, Geneva, Mes- || give any force, efficacy, or binding effect to any || 8% the Mission Farm, and numbered as lot 
sina, Naples, Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, Leg- || contract, in writing or otherwise, for the sale or || [Umber eighteen, on the cast bank of Fox river, 
born, Stautgardt, Bremen, Hamburg, Tangiers, || disposition of any lands named in this act, here- || "8" Green Bay, State of Wisconsin, having a 
Tripoli, Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, || tofore made by any of said reservees or their || front on Fox river of six chains, and running 
Vera Cruz, Acapulco, Callao, Valparaiso, Buenos || heirs. , eastwardly back from the river, between parallel 
Ayres, San Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, || Sgc. 2. And be it further enacted, That in case || lines, one hundred and fifty-four and sixty-nine 
Laguayra, Honolulu, Lahaina, Cape Town, Falk- \| of any of the reservees. now living, or the heirs || hundredths chains, and contajning ninety-two and 
land Islands, Venice, Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, of any deceased reservees, shall not desire to re- eighty-one hundredths superficial acres, 
Batavia, Fayal, Santiago, (Cape de Verdes,) Saint || side upon, or occupy the lands to which such Arrroven, June 1, 1860. 
Croix, Spezzia, Athens, Zanzibar, Bahia, Mar- || reservees or such heirs are entitled by the provis- || ree oA 
anbam Island, Para, Rio Grande, Matamoras, || ions of this act, the Secretary of the Interior, || Cuap. LXV.—An Act making Ot pternen 
Mexico, (city,) Tampico, Paso del Norte, Ta- || when requested by them, or either of them, so to for the support of the Military Aca cick for 
basco, Patta, Tumbez, Talcahuana, Carthagena, || do, is hereby Ceres to sell such lands be- the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
Sabanillo, Omoa, Guyaquil, Cobija, Montevideo, || longing to those so requesting him, for the benefit hundred and sixty-one. 
Tihita, Bay of Islands, Apia, Lanthala; com- || of such reservees, or such heirs; and the Secre- Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
mercial agents at San Juan del Norte, Port au || tary of the Interior is also authorized to sell, with || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
Prince, San Domingo, (city,) St. Paul de Loando, || the assent of the Kansas nation of Indians, the || assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
(Angola, ) Monrovie, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, || lands allotted to the reservees who are deceased || same are hereby appropriated, out of any money 
Aux Cayes, and Amoor river, two hundred and leaving no heirs, for the benefit of the living res- || in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
sixty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- || ervees, their heirs, and the heirs of those deceased, || the support of the Military Academy fér the year 
‘ars, equally; said lands to be sold in accordance with || ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed || sixty-one: 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and ap- | For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and mu- 
proved by [the] Secretary of the Interior; and || sicians, one hundred and sixteen thousand and 
patents in the usual form shall be issued to the |! ninety-six dollars. 


dollars. 

For the purchase of blank books, stationery, 
arms of the United States, seals, presses, flags, | 
and for payment of postages and miscellaneous | 
expenses of the consuls of the United States, thirty 
wousand dollars, 

lor office rent for those consuls general, con- 
suls,and commercial agents, who are not allowed 
wo trade, including loss by exchange thereon, 
twenty-seven thousand three hundredand seventy 


on by‘the President of the United States, or those 
acting under his authority, and the said State of 
| California, or those acting under its authority: 

Provided, That the person or persons appointed 

and employed on the part and behaW of the State 

of California are to be paid by the said State: 

Provided, further, ‘That no persons except a su- 

| perintendent or commissioner shall be appointed 

| or employed in this service by the United States, 
| but such as are required to make the necessary 
| observations and surveys, to ascertain such line 
and erect suitable monuments thereon, and make 
return of the same. 

Apvrproven, May 26, 1860. 

Cuar. LXIV.—An Act authorizing the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States 
to enter a certain tract of land in the State of 

















For interpreters for the consulates in China, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the commissioner, secre- 
lary, chief astronomer and surveyor, assistant as- 
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lor commutation of subsistence, four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-one dollars. 

lor forage for officers’ horses, one thousand 
four hundred and forty dollars. 

For pay in lieu of clothing to officers’ servants, 
sixty d 

For current and ordinary expenses, as follows: 


repairs and improvements, fuel, and apparatus, | 


forage, postage, stationery, transportation, print- 
ing, clerks, miscellaneousand incidental expenses, | 
and departments of instruction, thirty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-five dollars. 

For gradual increase and expense of library, | 
one thousand dollars. 

ior expenses of the board of visitors, four 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For forage of artillery and cavalry horses, eight 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For supplying horses for artillery and cavalry 
practice, one thousand dollars. 

lor repairs of officers’ quarters, five hundred 
dollars. 

for models for the department of cavalry, one 
hundred dollars. 

lor extension of water pipes and increase of 
reservoir, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For targets and batteries for artillery exercise, 
one hundred and fifty dollars, 

For furniture for hospital for cadets, one hun- 
died dollars. 

l’or annual repairs of gas pipes and retorts, 
five hundred dollars. 

lor warming apparatus for academic building, 
two thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

lor materials for quarters for subaltern officers, | 
three thousand five hundred dollars 

Arrnovep, June J, 1860. 


Cuar. LX VI.—An Act to amend an Actentitled 
“An Act to organize an Institution for the In- | 
sane of the Army and Navy, and of the Dis- | 
trict of Colunibia in the said District.’’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That section four of the act of March 
the third, one thousand cieht hundred and fifty- 
five, entitled “An act to organize an institution 
for the insane of the Army and Navy,and of the 
District of Columbia in the said District,” be, and 
the same is hereby amended, so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec.4. That the order of the Secretary of War, 


and that of the Secretary of the Navy, and that || 


| dred dollars. 


of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, shall authorize 

the superintendent to receive insane persons be- 

longing tothe Army and Navy and revenue cutter | 

service respectively, and keep them in custody | 

until they are cured, or removed by the same 

authority which ordered their reception. 
Approven, June 1, 1860. 


Cuar. LXVIL.—An Act to increase and regulate 
the Pay of the Navy of the United States. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sontatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That from and after the passage of this 
act, the annual pay of the officers of the Navy, | 
on the active list, hereinafter named, shall be as 


Captains. —The senior flag officer, created under 
and by virtue of an act of Congress approved 
March second, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 


ollars. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


shall receive four thousand five hundred dollars. || 


Captain when commanding squadrons, five 
thousand dollars. 

All other captain on duty at sea, four thousand 
two hundred Ealinwe. 


Captains on other duty, three thousand six 
hundred dollars. 
When on leave or wanting orders, three thou- | 
sand dollars. 
Commanders.—Every commander on duty at 
sea, for the first five years after the date of his | 
commission, two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 
For the'second five years after the date of his 
commission, three thousand one hundred and fifty | 
dollars. 





years after the date of his commission, two thou- | 


Every commander on duty, for the first five || 


sund six hundred and sixty-two dollars. i 
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For the second five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

All other commanders, two thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Lieutenants commanding at sea, two thousand 
five hundred and fifty dollars. 

Lieutenants.—Every lieutenant on duty at sea, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen seven years’ sea-servic 
in the Navy, one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen nine years’ sea-service, 
one thousand nine hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen cleven years’ sea- 
service, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen thirteen years’ sea- 
service, two thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Every lieutenant on other duty shall receive one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

After heshall have seen seven years’ sea-service 
in the Navy, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen nine years’ sea-service, 
one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen eleven years’ sea- 
service, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen thirteen years’ sea- 
service, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 

Every lieutenant on leave or waiting orders, 
one thousand two hundred dollars. 


After he shall have seen seven years’ sea-service | 


inthe Navy,one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
six dollars. 

After he shall have seen nine years’ sea-service, 
one thousand three hundred and_ thirty-three 
dollars. 

After he shall have seen cleven years’ sea- 
service, one thousand four hundred dollars. 

After he shall have seen thirteen years’ sea-ser- 
vice, one thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

Chaplains.—Chaplains shall be paid as lieu- 
tenants. 

Every chaplain shall be permitted to conduct 
public worship according to the manner and forms 
of the church of which he may be a member. 

Every chaplain retained in the service shall be 
required to report annually, to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the official services performed by him. 

Masters.—Every master in the line of promo- 


tion, when on duty as such at sea, one thousand | 


two hundred dollars. 
When on other duty, one thousand one hun- 


When on leave or waiting orders, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 

Passed Midshipmen.—Every passed midship- 
man, when on duty as such at sea, one thousand 
dollars. 

When on other duty, eight hundred dollars. 

When on leave or waiting orders, six hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Midshipmen.—Every midshipman at sea, five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

When on other duty, five hundred dollars. 


Ty © “_* | 
When on leave of absence or waiting orders, 


four hundred and fifty dollars. 
Surgeons.—Every surgeon on duty at sea, for 


| the first five years after the date of his commis- 
follows: | ’ 


sion as surgeon, two thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the second five years after the date of his 
commission as surgeon, two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. . 

For the third five years after. the date of his 
conmnission as surgeon, two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the fourth five years after the date of his 
commission as surgeon, two thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For twenty years and upwards after the date 
of his commission as surgeon, three thousand 
dollars. : 

Fleet surgeons, three thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

Every surgeon on other duty, for the first five 
years after the date of hiscommission as surgeon, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the second five years after the date of his 
commission as surgeon, two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the third five years after the date of his 
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commission as surgeon, two thousand fou; a 
dred dollars. _" 

For the fourth five years after the d; 
commission as surgeon, two thousand 
dred doliars. 

Fortwenty yearsafter the date ofhis commissi, 
as surgeon, two thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Every surgeon on leave or waiting orders fo 
the first five years after the date of his Gimeaie. 
sion as surgeon, one thousand six hundred do!l . 

For the second five years after the d 
commission as surgeon, one thousand 
dred dollars. 

For the third five years after the date of his 
commission as surgeon, one thousand nine 
dred dollars. 

For the fourth five years after the date of his 
commission as surgeon, two thousand one hyn 
dred dollars. 

_Foy twenty years and upwards after the date of 
his commission as surgeon, two thousand ¢ 
hundred dollars. 

Passed Assistant Surgeons.—Every passed as. 
sistant surgeon on duty at sea, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. i 

When on other duty, one thousand four hyp. 


ite of hig 
SIX hun. 


ars, 
ate of hig 
eight hun. 


hun- 
hun- 


hree 


| dred dollars. 


When on leave or waiting orders, eleven hyp. 
dred dollars. 

Assistant Surgeons.—Every assistant surgeon on 
duty at sea, one thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

When on other duty, one thousand and fifty 
dollars. 

When on leave or waiting orders, eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

Pursers.—Every purser on duty at sea, for the 
first five years after the date of his commission, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the second five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand four hundred dollars, 

For the third five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand six hundred dollars, 

For the fourth five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand nine hundred dollars, 

For twenty years and upwards after the date 


‘of his commission, three thousand one hundred 


dollars. 

Every purser on other duty, for the first five 
years after the date of his commission, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For the second five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

For the third five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand four hundred dollars. 

For the fourth five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand six hundred dollars. 

For twenty years and upwards after the date 
of his commission, two thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

Every purser on leave or waiting orders, for the 
first five years after the date of his commission, 
one thousand four hundred dollars. ; 

For the second five years after the date of his 
commission, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the third five years after the date of his 
commission, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For the fourth five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand dollars. 

For twenty years and upwards after the date 
of his commission, two thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Professors of Mathematics.—Every professor of 
mathematics on duty, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

When on leave or waiting orders, nine hundred 
and sixty dollars. L 

Engineers.—Every chief engineer on duty, for 
the first five years after the date of his commis- 
sion, one thousand cight hundred dollars. | 

For the second five years after the date of 118 
commission, two thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the third five years after the date of his 
commission, two thousand four hundred and fifty 
dollars. ; ;' 

After fifteen years after the date of his commis- 
sion, two thousand six hundred dollars. 

Every chief engineer on leave or waiting orders, 
for the first five years after the date of his com: 
mission, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the second five years after the date of his 
commission, one thousand three hundred dollars. 
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For the third five years after the date of his 
-omission, one thousand four hundred dollars. 
~ After fifteen years after the date of his commis- 
on, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

" Every first assistant engineer on duty, one thou- 
j two hundred and fitty dollars. 


sau 


jollars. ; 
: Every second assistant engineer on duty, one 
thousand dollars. 
“While on leave or waiting orders, seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, . 

Every third assistant engineer on duty, seven 
jundred and fifty dollars. 

While on leave or waiting orders, six hundred 


dollars. 


Warranted Officers.—Every boatswain, gunner, || 
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While on leave or waiting orders, nine hundred 


Laws of the United States. 


ings be directed to convey to the corporation of 
the city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to that certain piece or parcel of land 
marked and designated upon the map of said city 
as lotnumbered fourteen, in square numbered two 
hundred and fifty-three, for the use of the public 
schools thereof, and for no other purpose: Pro- 
vided, That said lot shall not be sold, assigned, or 
conveyed or diverted, by the said corporation, for 
any other purpose than the one contemplated by 
| this act. 

| Approven, June 5, 1860. 


| Cuarp. LXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of certain 


sarpenter, and sail-maker, on duty at sea, for the | 


frst three years’ sea-service after the date of his 
warrant, one thousand dollars. 

For the second three years’ sea-service after the 
date of his warrant, one thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars, 

or the third three years’ sea-service 
date of his warrant, one thousand two 
and fifty dollars. 

For the fourth three years’ sea-service 
date of his warrant, one thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For twelve years’ sea-service and upwards, one 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

When on other duty: 


after the 
hundred 


after the | 


For the first three years’ of sea-service after the | 


date of {his} warrant, eight hundred dollars. 

For the second three years’ sea-service after the 
date of his warrant, nine hundred dollars. 

For the third three years’ sea-service after the 
date of his warrant, one thousand dollars. 

For the fourth three years’ sea-service after the 
date of lus warrant, one thousand one hundred 
dollars. 

For twelve years’ sea-service and upwards, one 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

When on leave or waiting orders: 


ye » Sere “co renre? neservi > : ° 
For the first three years’ sea-service after the |! said reservation, the same may be entered by 


date of his warrant, six hundred dollars. 

For the second three years’ sea-service after the 
date of his warrant, seven hundred dollars. 

For the third three years’ sea-service after the 
date of his warrant, eight hundred dollars. 

For the fourth three years’ sea-service after the 
date of his warrant, nine hundred dollars. 

For twelve years’ sea-service and upwards, one 
thousand dollars. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That nothing | 


in this act contained shall be so construed as to 
increase or modify the present pay of chiefs of 
bureaus in the Navy Department, with whom 


shall be classed the present Superintendent of the | 


Naval Observatory: Provided, That the officer now 
charged with experiments in gunnery at the navy- 


yard, Washington, shall receive the sea-service || 


pay of the grade now next above him. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That hereafter | 
no service shall be regarded as sea-service but such | 


as shall be performed at sea under the orders of a 
Department, and in vessels employed by authority 
of law. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be held to modify or 
afiect the existing power of the Secretary of the 
Navy to furlough officers or to affect the furlough 
pay. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the in- 
creased pay hereinbefore provided for masters 
shall attach to masters not in the line of promo- 
tion, whether on the active or reserved list; and 


Officers on the reserved list, when called into active | 


service, shall receive the pay of their respective 
grades as herein provided during the term of such 
service: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to change or modify the present 
pay of officers on the reseryed list, either on leave 
or furlough. 


Approven, June 1, 1860. 





Cuar. LXXVIH.—An Act directing the convey- 
ance ofa Lot of Ground for the use of the Public 
Schools of the City of Washington. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Statesof Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Commissioner of Public Build- 


‘ 








|| would have been entitled to the right of preémp- 


|| Approven, June 7, 1860. 
| 
| 


Settlers in the State of Lowa. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the east half of section eight, 
| section ‘seventeen, and the east half of section | 
| eighteen, and section thirty-three, section thirty- | 
| four, the southwest quarter of section twenty- | 
| seven, and the southeast quarter of section twen- | 
| ty-eight, in oie ninety-six north, of range | 
| nine west, in the State of Iowa, formerly reserved 
| for Fort Atkinson and an Indian agency, and 
| since released and abandoned, as being no longer 
needed for public uses, shall be, and the same are 
hereby declared to be, subject to the ordinary dis- 
| position of the public lands, in the same manner 
and on the same conditions as are provided by 
law; and that such persons as may have settled | 
thereon prior to the passage of this act, and who 


tion under the act of September four, eighteen 
hundred and forty-one, had the reservation not 
been made, shall be entitled to preémpt their | 
claims in accordance with the provisions of said | 
act, by making proof, payment, and entry at the | 
proper district office, within twelve months after 
its approval: Provided, That if two or more of 
such persons were actually residing upon the 
same quarter quarter section, or any smaller legal 
subdivision, at the date of the abandonment of 


them jointly: Provided further, That no declara- | 
tory statement shall be required of said settlers, 
Approven, June 7, 1860. 


Cuar. LXXXIII.—An Act for the Relief of John 
W. Taylor and certain other Assignees of Pre- 
emption Land Locations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
| assembled, That all assignments of preémption 
bounty land warrant locations at any of the land | 
offices in the United States, made in good faith 
since the nineteenth day of October, eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-two, and prior to the twenty- | 
| first of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, under 
| instructions from the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the former date, be, and the 
same are hereby, declared valid; and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized to cause 
| patents to be issued in the name of the assignee | 
on all such locations as now remain suspended | 
and have not been patented, 





| 


| Cuap. LXXXIV.—An Act to pay to the State of | 
| Missouri the amount expended by said State 
| in repelling the Invasion of the Osage Indians. 
| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives ofthe United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and hereby is, directed to pay to the State of Mis- 





| souri, out of any money in the Treasury not | 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of nineteen thou- 
| sand and eighty-four dollars and eight cents, being 
the amount of money expended by said State in 
So the invasion of the Osage Indians in 


1 
| 
Cuar. LXAXXV.—An Act to change the times | 


for holding the terms of the District Court of | 


the United States for the Northern District of | 
Alabama. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 1 


eighteen hundred and thirty-seven. 
Approven, June 9, 1860. 





sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That hereafter the terms of the district 


} 
| 
| 
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|| appoint. 
| cial term shall be given by the clerk of the court, 
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court of the United States for the northern district 
of Alabama shall commence on the third Mon- 
days of May and November, respectively, in 
every year, instead of the times now provided by 
law. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That ever 
process, bond, recognizance, or obligation which 
has been, or may beg made returnable to the said 
court on the second Monday of November next, 
shall be returnable on the third Monday of No- 
vember next, and shall have the same force and 
effect as if it had been made returnable on the 
third Monday of November next. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the said 
court in term time, or the judge of said court in 


| vacation, may order a special term of said court 


to be held at such time as the court or judge may 
Notice of the time of helding such spe- 


by advertisement in some newspaper published 
in the city of Huntsville, at least once a week for 
four weeks next preceding the time appointed for 
holding such special term. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all laws 
and parts of laws contrary to the provisions of 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Approven, June 9, 1860. 


Cuar. CXIV.—An Act to liquidate the unad- 
justed Contracts of the Tennessee River Im- 
provement. ‘ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That all contracts made by the duly 
authorized officers of the Government, appointed 
under the act of Thirty-Second Congress making 
an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars for the 
improvement of the Tennessee river, shall be at- 
dited by the accounting officers of the Treasury, 
and paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 
Approvepn, June 12, 1860. 


| Cuarp.CXV.—An Acttoauthorize the Levy Court 


to issue Tavern and other Licenses in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the authority now exercised by 
the circuit court of the county of Washington, 


| in the District of Columbia, under and by virtue 
| of the ninth section of the act of Congress, entitled 


** An act additional to and amendatory of an act 


|| entitled An act concerning the District of Co- 
| lumbia, 


>”? approved May third, eighteen hun- 


dred and two, so far as the same relate to the 
licensing taverns and ordinaries, be, and the same 
is hereby, so transferred as to authorize the levy 
court of Washington county, in the District of 
Columbia, to grant licenses to keepers of taverns 
and ordinaries, to hawkers and peddlors, billiard 
tables, bowling saloons, and auctioneers, in that 


| part of the county of Washington beyond the 


corporate limits of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, under such restrictions and penal- 
ties as the said levy court may by law deem 
expedient. 

Approvep, June 12, 1860. 


Cuap. CXVI.—An Act to reimburse the Corpo- 
ration of Georgetown, in the District of Colum- 
bia, a sum of money advanced towards the 
construction of the Little Falls Bridge. 


Be it enacted by the Senate'and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the sum of four thousand six 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
vropriated, to be paid out of any money tn the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to repay 
to the Corporation of Georgetown, in the District 
of Columbia, all moneys heretofore advanced by 
the said Corporation for and towards the con- 
struction of the bridge over the Potomac, at the 
point known as the Little Falls. And the said 
Corporation of Georgetown, by accepting the pro- 
vistons of this act, shall waive and surrender all 
further claim or demand on the Government of 
the United States, founded on any advancement 
of money or other thing towards the object herein 
specified for any purpose whatsoever. This act 
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shall commence and be in force from and after its 
passage. 
Appnroven, June 12, 1860. 





Cuar. CX VII.-—-An Act toIncorporate the Grand 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
of the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate*and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 


assembled, ‘That John Thaw, George Brown, C. 
J. Wright, John T. Bangs, Martin Johnson, and 
others, the officers and members of the Grand 
Lodge of the ladependent Order of Odd Fellows 
of the District of Columbia, and their successors, 
be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made 
a er ao and corporate, by the name of the 
Grant 
Fellows of the District of Columbia; and by that 
name may sue and be sued, plead and be im- 
leaded, in any court of law or equity, and may 
Give and use a common seal, and the same change 
at pleasure, and be entitled to use and exercise 
the powers, rights, and privileges incident to such 
corporauion, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation shal! be capable of taking and holding 


real and personal estate not exceeding in value | 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars; which estate, | 


personal and real, shall never be divided among 


the members of the corporation, but shall descend | 


to their successors, for. the promotion of the be- 
nevolent purposes of said corporation. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this cor- 
poration shall have power to alter and amend their 


constitation and by-laws at pleasure: Provided, 


That they do not conflict with the laws of the | 


United States, or the laws of the Corporation of 
Washington city. 


See. 4. And be it further enacted, That said cor- | 


poration shall not exercise banking privileges, or 


issue Or put in circulation bank notes, or any | 


note, paper, token, serip, or device to be used as 
currency. 

See. 5. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall continue in force until Congress shall by law 
determine otherwise. 


Aprrovep, June 12, 1860. 





Cuar. CXX.—An Act to dissolve the Washing- 


ton’s Manual Labor School and Male Orphan || 
Asylum Society of the District of Columbia, | 


and to authorize the transfer of its effects to the 
Columbia Institution for the Lnstruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, Thatthe trustees of Washington’s Man- 


ual Labor School and Male Orphan Asylum So- | 


ciety of the District of Columbia, incorporated by 
an actof Congress approved on the thirteenth day 
of June, cighteen hundred and forty-two, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and empowered, by 
deed or other instrament in writing, to transfer all 
their funds and property of every description to 
the Columbia Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, incorporated 
by an actof Congress approved February sixteen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, on such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon by said 


corporate bodies and incorporated in such deed | 


or instrument of writing. 

See, 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
deed of transfer or instrument of writing shall be 
recorded in the recorder’s office for land titles, in 
the county of Washington and District of Co- 
lumbia, and the terms and conditions of said deed 
shall be as obligatory upon said Columbia Insti- 
tution as if they formed a part of its charter; and 
from the date of the record thereof, as aforesaid, 
the trustees of Washington’s Manual Labor 
School aud Male Orphan Asylum Society shall 
be forever thereafter absolve 
aml the act of June thirteen, eighteen hundred 


dge of the Independent Order of Odd | 


from their trust, | 





Laws of the United States. 


responsible therefor, and suits at law or in equity 





may be commenced against said last mentioned 


corporation the same as if said debts had been 


originally incurred by it. 
Approven, June 13, 1860. 





Cuar. CXXI.—An Act extending the Charter | 
incorporating the German Benevolent Society | 
of Washington City, in the District of Colum- | 


bia, approved July twenty-seventh, eighteen 

hundred and forty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘Vhatfrom and after the passage of this 
act, all those persons who are, or shall hereafter 


become, members of the German Benevolent So- 


ciety, of the city of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, be, and they are hereby, made a body 


corporate and politic, by the name and style of the | 
German Benevolent Society, and shall so con- | 
tinue until the third day of March, one thousand 


| eight hundred and eighty; and by that name shali 


have perpetual succession, and-by that name may 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, answer 
and be answered, defend and be defended, in courts 
of law and equity and inall other places whatso- 


ever; and by that name may make, have, and use a | 


common seal, and the same may break, alter, and 
renew at pleasure, and shall have power to ordain, 


establish, and put in execution such by-laws, | 
| ordinances, and regulations as shall seem neces- 


sary and convenient for the government of said cor- 
poration, not being contrary to the laws and Con- 


| stitution of the United States; and generally to do | 


and forty-two, conferring upon them corporate | 


powers and privileges, shall be thenceforward re- 
pealed: Provided, That all the debts and pecu- 
mary liabilities of the said Washivgton’s Manual 
Labor School and Male Orphan Asylum shall be 
transferred to, assumed by, and be debts of the 


said Columbia Tnstituuon for the Instruction of | 


the Deaf and Dumb and the Bliad, which shall be 


and execute all acts necessary or proper for the 
objects of said corporation, subject to the limita- 
tions of this act. 

Sec. 2. .4nd be it further enacted, That the 


monthly contributions and all other moneys re- | 


ceived on accoun’ of the socicty may, from time to 


time, be invested in the public stocks of the United | 


States, in loans tu individuals, or in stocks of any | 


incorporated banking institution or corporation, 
and the moneysso invested or that may be deposited 
shall be drawn out of the bank or place of deposit 
only on the order of the treasurer, countersigned 
by the secretary and approved by the president: 
Provided, nevertheless, Thatthe said society orbody 
political shall not, atany one time, hold or possess 


property, real, personal, or mixed, exceeding in || 


total value the sum of twenty thousand dollars: 
Ind provided, That the annual interest on the cap- 
ital of the company, or the whole or any part of 


the capital, may, from time to time, be applied | 


to aid and succor the poor and destitute of the 
society, or to such other charitable objects as the 
company may select. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
not be lawful for the said corporation to deal or 
trade in the manner of a bank, nor issue any note 
in the nature of a bank note, nor transact any 
other kind of business, or deal in any other man- 


ner or thing than is expressly authorized by the | 


second section of this act; and any officer or offi- 
cers who shall have assented to any such dealing 
or trade shall, on conviction thereof in the proper 


| court, forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred 
dollars, one half to the use of the poor of the city | 


of Washington, District of Columbia, and the 

other half to the use of the person who may pros- 

ecute the same: Provided always, That Congress 

may, at any time, amend, alter, or annul this act. 
Approven, June 13, 1860. 





Cuar. CXXII.—An Act to Incorporate the Pro- 
prietors of Prospect Hill Cemetery. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That Augustus E. L. Keese, John G. 
Stork, Fred Heider, John Walter, John Gutten- 
sohn, B. Ostermeyer, Christopher Friess, and 
George Shultz, the present members of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Society, and their successors in 
said society, be, and they are hereby, created a 
body-politic and corporate, by the name and title 


| of the Prospect Hill Cemetery, in the District of 


Columbia, and by that name shall have perpetual 


succession, and shall be able and liableto sue and 


Il 


be sued in any court of law and equity, may have 


and use a common seal, and shall have power to 
purchase and hold not exceeding one hundred 
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acres of land in the District of Columbia “Es 
of the limits of the city of Washington, fand) . 
sell and dispose of such parts of said land as a 
not be wanted for the purpose of a cemetery, 
Provided, ‘Thatat least seventeen contiguous Snare 
shall be forever appropriated and set apart as : 
cemetery, with authority to said corporation to 
receive gifts and bequests for the PUrpose of or. 
namenting and improving said cemetery, and to 


hold such personal property as may be requisite 


to carry out this act. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the affairs 
of said corporation shall be conducted by a pres. 
ident, secretary, and six directors, who shall hn 
elected annually by a majority of the votes of said 
society; the said president, secretary, and direct. 
ors to fill all vacancies in their own body, and 
shall have power to lay out and ornament the 
grounds; remove and alter old buildings, and erect 
new ones; to lay out and sell, or dispose of buriyl 
lots; to appoint all necessary officers and agents 
and fix theirseveral duties and compensation; arfd 
to make such by-laws, rules, and regulations as 
they may deem proper for conducting the affairs 
of the corporation, for the government of lot hold- 
ers and visitors to the cemetery, and for the trans. 
fer of stock, and the evidence thereof. Jn all 
elections held under this act,each proprietor shal| 
be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 3. ndbeit further enacted, Thatno streets, 
lanes, alleys, roads, or canals, of any sort, shall 
be opened through the property of said corpora- 
tion exclusively used and appropriated to the pur- 


| pose ofa cemetery: Provided, That nothing herein 


| stone, or othe; 


contained shali authorize said corporation to ob- 
struct any public road, or street, or lane, or alley 
now actually opened or used as such. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any per- 
son who shall willfully destroy, mutilate, deface, 
injure, or remove any tomb, monument, grave- 
acture placed in said cemetery, 
or any fence, railing, or work for protection or 
ornament of said cemetery, or any tomb, monu- 
ment, gravestone, or other structure thereon, or 
shall willfully destroy, cut, break, or remove,any 
tree, shrub, or plant within the limits of said cem- 


| etery, shall be considered guilty of a misdemeanor, 


and on conviction thereof before any justice of 
the peace of the county of Washington, shall be 
punished by fine, at the discretion of the justice, 
according to the aggravation of the offense, of not 
less than five nor more than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That until an 
election be held under the provisions of this act, 
the eight last named persons in section first shall 


| be the managers of said corporation; and that all 





officers shall hold their respective offices until their 
successors shall be elected of appointed. . 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That burial 
lots in said cemetery shall not be subject to the 
debts of the stockholders thereof, and the land of 
the company dedicated to the purpose of # a cem- 
etery shall not be subject to taxation of any kind. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation shall provide for the return, from ume 
to time, to the Corporation of Washington, reports 
of all interments made in said cemetery of persons 
who may have died within the limits of the said 
Corporation of Washington, in such manners, and 
according to such forms, as may be prescribed, 
from time to time, by the Corporation of Wash- 
ington. : 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That a certil- 
cate under seal of the corporation, of the owner- 
ship of any lot aforesaid, shall, in all respects, 
have the same effect as any conveyance from said 
corporation of said lot would have if executed, 
acknowledged, and recorded, as conveyances 0 
real estate are required to be, 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
the said corporation to issue any note, token, de- 
vice, or scrip, or other evidence of debt, to be used 
as currency. ’ 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That thisact 
shall take effect from the passage thereof. 
Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That it may 
be lawful for Congress hereafter to alter, modily, 
or repeal the foregoing act. f 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That each 0 
the stockholders in the said company shall 
held liable, in his or her individual capacity , for 
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che debts and liabilities of the said company, 

- yer contracted or incurred, to be recovered 
~ quit, as other debts or liabilities, before the 

‘rt or tribunal having jurisdiction of the case. 
AppROVED, June 138, 1860. 





cuar. CNX VIII.—An Act to amend an Actenti- 
ded an Act to define and regulate the jurisdic- 
ion of the District Courts of the United States 
California in regard to the survey and loca- 
tion of confirmed Private Land Claims. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
wntatives of the United States of America in Congress 
asembled, That whenever the surveyor general of 
(ylifornia Shall, in compliance with the thirteenth 
tion of an act entitled ** An act to ascertain and 
settle [the] private land claims in the State of Cal- 
fornia, approved March three, eighteen hundred 

and fifty-one, have caused any private land claim 

«» be surveyed, and a plat to be made thereof, he 

shall give notice that the same has been done, and 

the survey and plat approved by him, by a pub- 
lication once a week for four weeks in two news- 
papers, one published in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and one of which the place of publication 
is nearest the land, if the land is situated in the 
northern district of California; and once a week 
for four weeks in two newspapers, one published 

» Los Angeles, and one of which the place of | 
publication is nearest the land, if the land is sit- ' 
yated in the southern district of California; and 
until the expiration of such time, the survey and 
plat shall be retained in his office, subject to 
lspection. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the dis- 
trict courts of the United States for the northern 
and southern districts of California are hereby 
authorized, upon the application ef any party in- 
terested, to make an order requiring any survey 
of a private land claim within their respective 
districts to be returned into the district court for | 
examination and adjudication; and on the receipt | 
of said order, duly certified by the clerk of either | 
of said courts, it shall be the duty of the surveyor 
general to transmit said survey and plat forthwith || 
to the said court. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said order 
shall be granted by said courts on the application 
of any party whom the district courts, or the || 
judge thereof, in vacation, shall deem to have such 
an interest in the survey and location of a land 
claim, as to make it justand proper that he should 
be allowed to take testimony and to intervene for 
his interest therein; and if objections to the sur- | 
vey and location shall be made on the part of the | 
United States, the order to return the survey into | 
ourt Shall be made on the motion of the district | 
attorney, founded on sufficient affidavits; and if 
the application for such order is made by other 
parties claiming to be interested in, or that their 
rights are affected by, such survey and location, 
the court, or the judge in vacation, shall proceed 
summarily, on affidavits or otherwise, to inquire 
into the fact of such interest, and shall, in its dis- 
cretion, determine whether the applicant has such 
an interest therein, as, under the circumstances 
of the case, to make it proper that he should be 
heard in a to the survey, and shall grant 
or refuse the order to return the survey and loca- 
tion, as shall be just: Provided, however, That all 
parties claiming interest under preémption, set- 
lement, or other right or title derived from the 
United States, shall not be permitted to intervene 
separately; but the rights and interests of said 
partes shall be represented by the district attor- 
ney of the United States, intervening in the name 
of the United States, aided by counsel acting for 
said parties jointly, if they think proper to em- 
ploy such counsel: And provided further, That 

efore proceeding to take the testimony, or to 
determine on the validity of any objection so made 
to the survey and location as aforesaid, the said 
courts shall cause notice to be given, by public | 
advertisement, or in some other form to be pre- 
scribed by their rules, to all parties in interest, 
that objection has been made to such survey and 
oeation, and admonishing all partics in interest 
to intervene for the protection of such interest; 
and the said courts shall adopt rules providing for | 
‘te prompt and summary decision of all centro- | 





Laws of the United States. 


versies on surveys and locations that may arise 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. And be i! further enacted, That when, 
on the application of the party or parties interested 
as aforesaid, in said survey and location, the same 
shall be returned into court, the said parties may 
proceed to take testimony as to any matters ne- 
cessary to show the true and proper location of 
the claim; such testimony to be taken in such 
manner, by deposition or otherwise, or by com- 
mission, as the court may direct, and, on hearing 


| the allegations and proofs, the court shall render 


judgment thereon; and if, in its opinion, the loca- 
tion and survey are erroneous, it is hereby author- 
ized to set aside and annul the same, or correct 
and modify it; and st is hereby made the duty of 
the surveyor general, on being served with a cer- 
tified copy of, the decree of said court, forthwith 
to cause a new survey and location to be made, 
or to correct and reform the survey and location 
already made, so as to conform to the decree of the 
district court, to whom it shall be returned for con- 
firmation and approval. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That when, 


after publication as aforesaid, no application shall | 


be made to the said court for the said order, or 
when said order has been refused, or when an 
order shall have been obtained as aforesaid, and 


when the district court by its decree shall have 


finally approved said survey and location, or shall 
have reformed or modified the same, and determ- 
ined the true location of the claim, it shall be the 


duty of the surveyor general to transmit, without 


delay, the plat or survey of the said claim to the 
General Land Office, and the patent for the land 


| as surveyed shall forthwith be issued therefor, 


and no appeal shall be allowed from the order or 
decree as aforesaid of the said district court, un- 
less applied for within six months from the date 
of the a of said district courts, but notafter- 
wards; and the said plat and survey so finally 
determined by publication, order, or decree, as 
the case may be, shall have the same effect and 
validity in law as if a patent for the land so sur- 


| veyed had been issued by the United States. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all sur- 


veys and locations heretofore made and approved | 


by the surveyor general of California, which have 
been returned into the said district courts, oreither 
of them, or in which proceedings are now pend- 


| ing for the purpose of contesting or reforming the 


same, are hereby made subject to the provisions 
of this act, except that in the cases so returned or 
pending uo publication shall be necessary on the 
part of the surveyor general. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
performance of the duties imposed by this act, 
and the act entitled ** An act to ascertain and set- 


| tle [the] private land claims in the State of Cali- 
| fornia, passed March third, cighteen hundred and 


fifty-one,’’ there shall be allowed to the judges of 


the northern and southern districts of California, | 


as follows: to the judge of the northern district 
such a sum as will, when added to his fixed and 
fer coe salary allowed by law and received by 


lim, make his compensation amount to the sum | 


| of six thousand dollars per annum, and such ad- 


ditional compensation to be computed from the | 


first day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two; and to the judge of the southern district such 
asum as will, when added to his fixed and per- 
manentsalary allowed by law and received by him, 
make his compensation amount to the sum of 
thirty-five hundred dollars, such compensation to 
be computed and allowed from the date of his 
appointment to said office, and to continue each 
for and during the performance of the additional 
services required to be performed by this act, but 


not exceeding two years from and after the pas- 


sage of this act. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all costs 
of surveys and publications, under the provisions 
of this act, shall be charged to and paid by the 
United States, and costs of litigation in the dis- 
trict courts shall abide the result thereof, and the 


court in its discretion may require security there- || 


for. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all acts 


and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions || 


of this act are hereby repealed. 
Approven, June 14, 1860. 
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Cuar. CXXIX.—An Act to incorporate the 
National Gallery and School of Arts in the 
District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That there may be established in the 
District of Columbia by the persons hereinafter 
named a gallery and school of arts, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the improvement of the fine 
urts, and their application to patriotic purposes, 
by means of exhibitions, libraries, museum, In- 
struction, and any other practicable operations. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
institution shall be under the management, direc- 
tion, and government of a number of trustees, 
not exceeding twenty-five, to be elected annuall 
by the contributors to the said gallery and school, 
in such manner and under such limitations and 
restrictions as may be provided in the by-laws 
thereof; and the first trustees of the said insti- 


‘tution shall consist of the following persons, 


namely: Horatio Stone, John Cranch, J. M. 
Stanley, J. G. Bruff, Robert Bogle, W. W. Cor- 
coran, A. F. Cunningham, T. G. Clemsen, J G. 
Berret, I°. P. Stanton, A. Thomas Smith, H G. 
Fant, Charles Eames, B. Ogle Taylor, George 
W. Riggs, Charles Haskins, Seth Eastman, 
Samuel F. Vinton, and L. D. Gale, which said 
trustees and their successors shall be a body- 
politic and corporate, with perpetual succession, 
by the name and style of Phe National Gallery 
and School of Arts; by which name and title the 
said trustees and their successors shall be com- 


| petent and capable, in law and equity, to take to 


themselves and their successors, for the use of the 
said institution, any estate in any lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, goods, chattels, moneys, 
and other effects, by gift, grant, bargain, sale, 
conveyance, assurance, will, devise, or bequest 
of any person or persons whatsoever: Provided, 
The same do not exceed, in the whole, the yearly 
value of fifty thousand dollars and the same prop- 
erty and effects, real and personal, to grant, bar- 
gain, sell, convey, assure, demise, and to farm 
let, and to place out on interest for the use of the 
said institution; and by the same name to sue and 
be sued, to plead and be impleaded, in any courts 
of law and equity; and to make and use a com- 
mon seal, and the same to break and alter at their 
pleasure; and generally, by and in the same name, 
to do and transact all and every the business 


| touching or concerning the premises, 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the trus- 
tees aforesaid shall hold their offices until the first 
day of October, eighteen hundred and sixty, and 
until their successors shall be elected. And in 
the mean time, the said trustees shall pass all ne- 
cessary ordinances and by-laws for the complete 


| organization, government, and administration of 


| the institution herein established. ‘They may 
appoint or elect a president and secretary of their 
own body, and all such officers, professors, or 
teachers, as to them may seem expedient, and 
may confer upon them such powers, not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 
ted States, as may to them seem suitable to the 
‘end inview. They shall provide for the election 
of their successors on the first day of October, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, and annually there- 
after; but, if from any cause, such elections should 
not take place at the times herein provided, they 
may be appointed for any other convenient time. 


| And the said trustees for the-first election, and 


their successors ever thereafter, shall determine 
and establish the rules and conditions upon which 
subscribers and contributors to the said gallery 
and school shall be admitted as members of the 
said institution, the manner in which they shall 
vote in the annual elections for trustees, and the 
privileges they shall enjoy in the said institution, 
and in the lectures, exhibitions, and other pro- 
ceedings thereof. A majority of said trustees 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That the said 
trustees shall have power to grant and confirm to 
meritorious persons such degrees in the arts as 
they may in their by-laws establish; and grant 
diplomas or certificates, under their common seal, 
and signed by the president and gecretary to au- 
| thenticate and perpetuate the same. 
| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Phat it shall 
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be the duty of the trustees to keep regular books Sec. 5. dnd be it further enacted, ‘That the dis- || service of the fiscal year ending the thirtieth .¢ 
or journals, in which shall be entered, under their | trict judge for said court of the United States for || June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-foy,, » Sec. 2 
direction, an account of ail their ordinary acts — the district of Kentucky may make such rules || approved May thirty-first, eighteen hundred i nIss 
and proceedings; allthe by-laws,ordinances,rules, — and regulations for the rm culation of the times of fifty-four, be, and the same is hereby rep. i son & 
and regulations; a schedule of all the property | holding special terms of said court, and the pro- | For miscellaneous paymests, one hundred » i |, up 
and effects of every kind which may in any way | cess and business thereof, and the fees and costs || fifty thousand dollars: Provided. That it shall §. money ft 
be vested in the said trustees for the use and ben- | to be taxed therein, as he shall deem expedient, || the duty of the Postmaster General to farnieh . tot 
efit of the said institution; and the names of all |, if not inconsistent with any existing statute, and || Congress, in his annual report, on the first M, ee f ench |! 
the subscribers and contributors qualified to vote | revise and alter the same when necessary. |, day of December next, and of each and — jeliver U 
for trustees, with their respective places of resi- Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That addi- || year thereafter, a detailed statement of th. a ofthe Ul 
dence. And the said books or journals shall at || tional terms of said circuit and district courts of || penditures made under the head of * mise, e perty 
all times be epen to the inspection and examina- | the United States for the district of Kentucky, || neous payments;’’ and that it shall not be | aii "Sec. 3 
tion of the said subscribers and contributors,and | shall be held twice during each and every year at || to use any of the money hereby appropriat a ection 0 
when required by either House of Congress, it || Paducah, Kentucky, commencing at such times || the defense of suits brought against Officers of | dred and 
shall be the duty of the said trustees to furnish || as may be fixed by the presiding judge of said || Post Office Department for malfeasance, iiss, Western 
any information respecting the institution and its || court, and continuing twelve judicial — each, || ance, or nonfeasance in office, or for acts conyr. tucky, b 
affairs which may be so required. | if the public business shall require it; and special | ted by them under color of law, and in derogatic Appre 
Suc. 6. And be it further enacted, That nothing || terms of said courts, or either of them, may be || of the rights of citizens, ere 
in this act shall be so®construed as to authorize || held at said Paducah, at such other ‘times as the || For postage stamps and stamped envelopes Y 
said corporation to issue any note, token, device, || district judge of the United States for said dis- || one hundred thousand dollars. oe Cuar. © 
scrip, or other evidence of debt to be used as a || trict of Kentucky may appoint, and process may j For payments of balances due to foreign coyy- tion of 
currency. be made returnable to any general or special term || tries, three hundred thousand dollars, . Brazos 
Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That this act | of said district or circuit court, at said Paducah, | See.2. And be it further enacted, That from and Ville, 1 
may at any time be altered, amended, or repealed || at any succeeding term thereof, notwithstanding '| after the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and Be it e' 


by the Congress of the United States. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall 





aterm of said courts may have been held else- 
where in said State. 





sixty, the charge for the delivery of letters hy 
carriers shall be not exceeding one cent eac} 


+} 
1, Lie 


sentatives 
asse mbled 


not be lawful for the corporation hereby created Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the clerk || whole of which shall be paid to them for thei; be, and t 
to adopt any system of lottery or chances, as a | of the said circuit and district court shall keep a || services. And the Postmaster General may esta). Isabel to 
re means of making a revenue, or in distributing |, clerk’s office for said courts in said Paducah, and || lish boxes for the delivery of letters at the outsid tofure eX 
iq any works of art. all the records and papers appertaining or relat- || stations in the suburbs of cities, provided it cay same 
£ Arprovep, June 15, 1860. ing to business in said courts held at Paducah, || be done without loss to the Department or injury e afor 
1 shall ae aon and he cr appoint a ae || = the mene -_ any net revenue derived fro port of 
is : shell ne = | uty clerk for said courts, to reside in or nearsaid || the rent of said boxes may be applied by hin Sec. 2 
i Cuap. ¢ XXX.—An Act providing for additional || Paducah. towards the payment af tha sapsnts ada , eetor of 
2 te rms of the { nited States ¢ ireuit and Dis- | ApprovenD, June 15, 1860. | letters or towards the increase of the carriers’ ice at | 
i ! oe ( oe - State of acs " } | fund, as he may deem just or equitable. be remo 
‘ e it enacted by the Senate anc ouse © epre- || ~ rww . ca || Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if the retary of 
; sentatives of the United States of America in Mow ce Crap. CXXXI.—An Act making mse ta semen | revenues of the Pot Other Department shall be Sec. 3 
g assembled, That in addition to the terms ot the for the service of the Post Office Jepartment 1] insufficient to meet the appropriations of this act ( ctor 
' circuit and district courts of the United States for during the fiseal year ending the thirtieth of || then the sum of five million seven, thousand boar oftice at | 
the district of Kentucky, now provided for by || June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. | hundred and twenty-four dollars and seventy-five be, and | 

lew, a term of the circuit court and of the district | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || cents, or so much thereof as may be necessary, vessels, 
court of the United States for the district of Ken- || sentativesef the United States of Amcricain Congress || be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be Sec. 4. 
ike tucky shall be held in the city of Louisville, in | assembled, That the following sums be, and the || paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- wares, a 
i said dist ict, commencing on the fourth Monday || same are hereby, appropriated, for the service of || wise appropriated, to supply deficiencies in the sport 
=i in April in each year, and a term of each of said || the Post Office Department for the year ending || revenue of the Post Office Department for the year ated, | 
\ courts shall likewise be held at said city, com- | the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- || ending the thirticth June, eighteen hundred and wed State: 
oh mencing on the fourth Monday in September in || one, out of any moneys in the Treasury arising || sixty-one. ny in ‘ 
| each year, each of said terms to continue, if the || from the revenues of the said Department, incon- || Sec. 4. .4nd be it further enacted, That the Post- rgulatio 
x business shall require it, twelve judicial days; |, formity to the act of the second of July, eighteen /master General be, and he is hereby, authorized retary of 
" and special terms of said courts, or either of them, || hundred and thirty-six: || to cause the mails to be transported between the vessels ft 
ae may be held at said city of Louisville, at such For transportation of the mails within the juris- |} United States and any foreign port or ports, or Brownsv 
i other mes as the district judge may appoint;and || diction of the United States, and on such routes || between any port of the United States to any r merel 
process may be made returnable to any general || along the coasts of the United States as do not || other port of the United States, touching at a for- imported 
or special term of said courtdistrictorcircuitcourt, || touch ata foreign port, nine million six hundred || eign port, by steamship, allowing and paying any fore! 


at said city of Louisville, at any succeeding term | 


thereof, notwithstandinga term ofsaidcourtsmay, 


and forty-four thousand five hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars: Provided, however, That the maxi- 


therefor, if by an American vessel, the sea and 
inland postage, and if by a foreign vessel, the sea 





sipped | 
jor rood 


| 
inthe mean time, be held at the seat of government || mum compensation to be paid to route agents shall || postage only, on the mails so conveyed: Pro- 7 bond. 
. . . ‘ j * } E S d . d Src 
of the State of Kentucky, or elsewhere. not exceed eight hundred dollars per year. || vided, That the preference shall always be given ee 
. . ° nh . . °a9° . ° 7's ' ova 
Sree. 2. dnd be it further enacted, Thatthe clerk || | For compensation to postmasters, two million || to an American over a foreign steamship, when aemee 


of the said circuit and district courts shall keep a 
clerk’s office for said courts at Louisville, and all 
the records and papers pertaining to business in 


six hundred and fifty-four thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, however, That where packages of newspa- 


| pers or periodicals are received at any post office, | 


departing from the same port for the same dest- 
nation within three days of each other. 
Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That so much 


ment hay 
reference 


before th 


said courts at Louisville shall be kept therein, and || directed to one address, and the names of the club || of the appropriation for inland mail service as is tiny aad 
shall appoint a deputy clerk for said courts to re- || of subscribers to which they belong, with the || provided for transportation of mails from San - ‘A rthel 
side in said city of Louisville. || postage for a quarter in advance, shall be handed || Francisco to Puget’s Seund, via Astoria, in Ore- — 
Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That addi- || to the postmaster, he shall deliver the same to || gon, shall be applied to the transportation of saul 
tional terms of said cireuit and district courts of || their respective owners. mails by land to Olympia, whenever by law suci Cuap. C 
the United States for the district of Kentucky | For clerks in the offices of postmasters, eight || service shall be provided in lieu of ocean service. gulatin 
shall be held twice during each and every year at || hundred thousand dollars. Approven, June 15, 1860. of the 
Covington, Kentucky, commencing on [the] sec- || » For ship, steamboat, and way letters, twenty Be i? « 
ond Monday in January and September, and con- thousand dollars. obs 


tinuing twelve judicial days each, if the public | 


business shall require it; and special terms of 


For office furniture in the post offices, four thou- | 


sand dollars. 


Cuar. CXXXII.—An Act authorizing the gale 
of the Western Military Asylum in Harroes- 


sentatives 
assembled 


, 
aoa > said courts, or either of them, may be held at said || For advertising, seventy thousand dollars, burg, Kentucky. ° lule 
ee. city of Covington at such other times as the dis- || For mail bags, fifty-five thousard dollars. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- approves 
oh trict judge of the United States for said district || |For paper required for printing blanks, seventy |} sentatives of the United States of America in Congres and fifty 
re) may appoint; and process may be made return- || thousand dollars. || assembled, That the board of commissioners of Ue Mexied 
Ri i f able to any general or special term of said district | For printing blanks, twelve thousand dollars. || Soldiers’ Home be, and they are hereby, author- Sec. 4 
Se mi or circuit courts, at said city of Covington, atany For wrapping paper, fifty-two thousand dollars. |) ized and required, to sell and dispose of the vee ident me 
i. ; succeeding term thereof, notwithstanding aterm || For mail locks, keys, and stamps, fifteen thou- || ern Military Asylum, at Harrodsburg, Ke ntucky, of the § 
ria of said courts may have been held elsewhere in || sand dollars. ‘at such time and manner, and upon such terns kinedor: 
; ae said State. | For mail depredations and special agents, sev- || and conditions, as they may deem best, and traordin, 
ab es Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That the clerk || enty thousand dollars: Provided, That from and || the proceeds of such sale be restored to the fun shall ree 
a of the said circuit and district court shall keep a || after the first of July, one thousand eight hun- || of the said Soldiers’ Home: Previded, Phat ~ tion of t 
bk’ clerk’s office for said courts in said city of Cov- || dred and sixty, not more than sixteen hundred || sale shall be made until at least sixty days pub- of lecati 
ai SS ington, and all the records and papers appertain- |) dollars per annum shall be allowed to any special || lic notice thereof shall be given: Provided, Sur- annual ¢ 
Be: ing or relating to business in said courts held at agentof the Post Office Department as compensa- || ther, That said sale be made within wee dred do] 
+ p Covington shall be kept therein, and he shall ap- || tion for his services: Ind provided further, That | frora and after the passage of this act. But nal Sec. ! 
; point a depaty lerk for said courts, to reside in || the fourth section ef an act ented “An act to || sale is not to take place unless the property sh and part 
DP me or near said gy. || supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the || bring at least twenty-five thousand dollars. sation o} 
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eee. 2, And be it further enacted, That the said 
sissioners of the Soldiers’ Home, or such 
con as they may duly and Tegally appoint, 
-upon thg, full payment of the purchase- 
sey for said Western Military Asylum, agree- 
- to the terms of sale, and pee the approval 
ich sale by the Secretary of War, make and 
ver to the purchaser or purchasers, on behalf 
‘the United States, a deed in fee simple for said | 
r erty. | 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the tenth | 
tion of the act of March three, eighteen hun- 
jd and fifty-seven, which directs the sale of the 
Western Military Asylum at Harrodsburg, Ken- | 
weky, be and the same is hereby repealed 
~ Approved, June 15, 1860. 


' 


Cusp. CXXXIV.—An Act to change the Loca- 

x of the Custom-House for the District of 

Brazos de Santiago,from Point Isabelto Browns- 
ville, in the State of ‘Texas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
gntatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the custom-house of said district 
be, and the same is hereby, changed from Point 
Isabel to Brownsville; that the port of entry here- 

fore existing at Point Isabel aforesaid, be, and 
same is hereby, abolished, and that Browns- 
aforesaid be, and the same is hereby, created 
rt of entry for said district. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the col- 

ector of said district shall henceforth keep his | 

fee at Brownsville aforesaid, and the same shall 
removed, under such instructions as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thata deputy 
collector of customs shall reside and keep his 

« at Brazos de Santiago aforesaid, who shall 
ud he is hereby, authorized to enter and clear 
vessels. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Thatall goods, 
wares, and merchandise of whatever description, 

sported in bond to the port of entry hereby 

uted, from any other port or place in the Unt- 
wd States, via Brazos harbor, may, on their ar- 
nvalin said harbor, be transhipped, under such 
regulations, not inconsistent with law, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe, in other 
vessels for transportation via the Rio Grande to 
Brownsville aforesaid; and any goods, wares, 
‘merchandise, of any description whatever, 
imported into said district via said harbor, from 
wy foreign country, may in like iaanner be tran- | 


supped to said port of entry as herein provided, 
br goods, wares, and merchandise transhipped 








i bond. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no bond, 
obligation, power of attorney, or other instru- 
nent having legal force, and given or taken with 








ference to the custom-house of said district, 
fore the passage of this act, shall by this reason 
‘in any manner impaired, but the same shall 
evertheless remain valid 

ApproveD, June 16, 1860 
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U 
} 
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Cuarp. CXRXXV.—An Act to amend an Act reg- 
gulating the Diplomatic and Consular System 
of the United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives ef the United States of Americain Congress 

assembled, That from and after the thirtieth of 

J ne next, the kingdom of Sardinia be ranked in 

schedule A of the consular and diplomatic bill, 

‘pproved August cighteenth, eighteen hundred 

aid tifty-six, with Russia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, 

Mexico, and China. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- | 
ideut may, by and with the advice and consent | 
of the Senate, appoint a representative to the 
“ingdom of Sardinia, of the grade of envoy ex- 
‘aordinary and minister plenipotentiary, who 
Sail receive for his services an annual compensa- 
4on of twelve thousand dollars; and a secretary 
e gation, who shall receive for his services an | 
‘“shual compensation of one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars, 

. rn 3. And be it further enacted, That all acts | 

He parts of acts fixing the rank and the compen- 

“ton of the representative of the United States 

and the secretary of legation at Sardinia be, and 


New Sertes—No. 31. 








Laws of the United States. 


Approven, June 16, 1860 


Cuap. CXXXVI.—An Act to amend an Act en- 
titled ** An Act in addition to the Acts prohib- 
iting the Slave Trade.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That it shall and may be lawful for the 
President of the United States to enter into con- 
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| the same are hereby, repealed,so far as the same || lands of the United States as may be necessary 
| are inconsistent with this act, 


tract with any personor persons, society or socie- | 


ties, or body corporate, for a term not exceeding 
five years, to receive from the United States 
through their duly constituted agent or agents, 
upon the coast of Africa, all negroes, mulattoes, 
or persons of color, delivered from on board ves- 


by commanders of the United States armed ves- 
sels, and to provide the said negroes, mulattoes, 


y } 
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for the right of way and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing stations for repairs along said line, not 
exceeding at any station one quarter section of 
land, such stations not to exceed ome in fifteen 
' miles on an average of the whole distance, unless 
said lands shall be required by the Government 
of the United States for railroad or other pur- 
poses, and provided that no right to reem(p]t 
any of said lands under the laws of the United 
States shall inure to said company, their agents 
or servants, or to any other person or persons 
whatsovever: Provided, That no such contract 


|, shall be made until the said line shall be in actual 


| sels seized in the prosecution of the slave trade, | 


| operation, and payments thereunder shall cease 
whenever the contractors fail to comply with their 
contracts: that the Government shall at all times 
be entitled to priority in the use of the line or 


}, lines, and shall have the privilege, when author- 


' 
and persons of color with comfortable clothing, 


shelter, and provisions for a period not exceeding | 


one year from the date of their being landed on 
the coast of Africa, at a price in no case to ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars for each 


ized by law, of connecting said line or lines by 
telegraph with any military posts of the United 
States, and to use tlic same for Government pur- 


|| poses: .4nd provided, also, That said line or lines, 


person so | 
clothed, sheltered, and provided with food: Pro- | 


vided, That any contract so made as aforesaid | 


may be renewed by the President from time to 


| time as found necessary for periods not toexceed 


five years on each renewal. 


Sec. 2. And de it further enacted, That the Pres- | 


ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 


authorized to issue instructionsto the commanders | 


rs . : : ; | 
of the armed vessels of the United States, direct- | 


ing them, whenever it shall be practicable, and 
under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 


scribe, to proceed directly to the coast of Africa, | 


and there deliver to the agent or agents of the 


United States all negroes, mulattoes,and persons | 


of color delivered from on board vessels seized in || 


the prosecution of the slave trade, afterwards 
bringing the captured vessels and persons engaged 
in prosecuting the slave trade to the United States 
for trial and adjudication. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 


authorized to take immediate measures in his dis- | 


except such as may be constructed by the Gov- 
|| ernment to connect said line or lines with the 
military posts of the United States, shall be open 
to the use of all citizens of the United States 
during tife term of the said contract, on payment 
of the regular charges for transmission of dis- 
patches: nd provided, also, That such charges 
shall not exceed three dollars for a single dis- 
patch of ten words, with the usual proportionate 
deductions upon dispatches of greater length, 
provided that nothing herein contained shall con- 
| fer upon the said parties any exclusive right to 
construct a telegraph to the Pacific, or debar the 
Government of the United States from granting, 
| from time to time, similar franchises and privi- 
leges to other parties. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
contractors, or their assigns, shall have the right 
to construct and maintain, through any of the 
| Territories of the United States, a branch line, so 
| as to connect their said line or lines with Oregon; 


|| and that they shall have the permanent right of 


cretion in accordance with existing laws, and with | 


the provisions of the first section of this act, for 
removing to the coast of Africa, and there pro- 
viding with food, shelter, and clothing for a term 
not exceeding one year from the date of landing 
in Africa the captured Africans recently landed 


way for said line or lines, under, or over, any 
/unappropriated public lands and waters in the 
said ‘Territories, by any route or routes which the 
| said contractors may select, with the free use 


|| during the said term of such lands as may be ne- 

|| cessary for the purpose of establishing stations 
e* « . . . . 

|| for repairs along said line or lines, not exceeding, 


in the southern district of Florida, and that the 


sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars be 


appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated by law. 
Approven, June 16, 1860. 


Cuar. CXXXVII.—An Act to facilitate Com- | 


munication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States by Electric Telegraph 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States, is hereby authorized and directed to ad- 
vertise for sealed proposals, to be received for 
sixty days after the passage of this act, (and the 
fulfillment of which shall be guarantied by re- 
sponsible parties, as in the case of bids for con- 
tracts,) for the use by the Government of a line 
or lines of magnetic telegraph, to be constructed 
within two years from the thirty-first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, from some point or 
points on the west line of the State of Missouri, 
by any route or routes which the said contractors 
may select, (connecting at such point or points 
by telegraph with the cities of Washington, New 
Orleans, New York, Charleston, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other cities in the Atlantic, Southern, 
and Western States, to the city of San Francisco, 
in the State of California, for a period of ten years, 
and shall award the contract to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder or bidders, provided such proffer 
does not require a larger amount per years from 
the United States than forty thousand dollars; 
and permission is hereby granted to said parties 
to whom said contract may be awarded, or a 
majority of them, and their assigns, to use until 
the end of said term, such unoccupied public 


at any station, one quarter section of land, such 
stations not to exceed one in fifteen miles on an 
average of the whole distance; but should any of 

said quarter sections be deemed essential by the 
| Government, or any company acting under its 


\| authority, for railroad Ever, the said con- 


i} 
| 


| tractors shall relinquish the occupancy of so much 
|| as may be necessary for the railroad, receivin 

| an equal amount of land for like use in its ead 
| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thatif, in any 


|| the business done for the Government, as here- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


inbefore mentioned, by such contractors or their 
assigns, shall, at the ordinary rate of charges for 
pee messages, exceed the price contracted to 
| be paid as aforesaid, the Secretary of the ‘T'reas- 
| ury shall, upon said accounts being duly authenti- 
| cated, certify the amount of such excess to Con- 
| gress: Provided, That the use of the line be given, 
| at any time, free of cost, to the Coast Survey, 
| the Smithsonian Institution, and the National 


} year during the continuance of the said contract, 
| 


Observatory, for scientific purposes: And provided 
| further, That messages received from any indi- 
vidual, company, or corporation, or from any 
| telegraph lines connecting with this line at either 
| of its termini, shall be impartially transmitted in 
|| the order of their reception, excepting that the 
| dispatches of the Government shall have priority: 
|| And provided further, That Congress shall at any 
time have the right to alter or amend this act. 
Aprproven, June 16, 1860. 





| 
| 
| ation for the payment of the expenses of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Min- 
| nesota. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of twenty-six thousand 


Cuap. CXXXVIII.—An Act making Appropri- . 
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, or so much thereof as has not been here- 
paid, appropriated by thi act of 
hird, anno Domini eighteen 
even, for the 
Legislative Assemb! 


hundred j 
payment of th expenses oO! the 
y of the Territory of Minne- 
ta, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the ‘Treasury not other- 
wise appropriat d,to be paid to the State of Min- 
ncsola, 

Approven, June 16, 1860 
Cuar.CXXXIX.—An Acttor linquis h the Tith 

of the Unite { States to certain is inds océ upie d 

by the city of Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «lmerica in Congress 
assembled, That all the 
claim of the United Stat 


e d by the city of Ba 


right, title, interest, or 


, , 


3in and tothe land occu- 


ea lying between Florida street on the 
Boulevard on the south, as 
shown by an original map of said city, on file in 
the office of the clerk of the ixth judi ial district 
court of Louisiana, at East Baton Rouge, on the 
fourteenth of March, eighteen hundred and sixty 


north and the South 


Vs 
he, and the same is hereby, reiinquished to th 
Mayor and Council of the city of Baton Rouge, 
in trust forthe veral use and be fitof theown- 
ers of lots therein, according to their respective 
interests: Provided, This act shall only 7 con- 


etrued as quit claim on. the part of th Tnited 
States, and shall not affect the interests of third 

ities, nor preelude a judicial investigation in 
relation to the title to all or any pgrtion of th 


) 
ids hereby rel qui hed. 
Arprovep, June 16, 1860. 
Chap. CXL.—An Act to chanze the 
Massachus : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentali ws ef Unit d States of America in Congress 


name of the 
hip Rockall to 


assembled, ‘That the name of the American built 
Klip Rock ill, of ft Boston, purch ised by the State 
of Massachusetts for service as aschool ship, be, 
“ul the same is here rv, changed to M ussachu 
» and the Secretary of the Preasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue the necessary 
papers in accordance with this act : 
\pproven, June 16, 1560 
Cuap. CXALI.—An Act recogni —_ the survey 
of the Grand Cheniere Is land, ate of Louis- 
lana, as approved by the Surveyor General, 
and for other purpos 
Re tl enacted by the Senate and Th Use of Repre- 
entalives of the United States of America in Congress 
‘ nbled, That tl anomalous irvey of the 
Grand Cheniere Island, in the southwestern dis 


t of Louisiana, as approved by R. W. Boyd, 


urveyor general, on the twenty-cighth day of 
| ebruary, eighteen hundred and hity two, be, 
nd the same is her by, confirmed; uid persons 
residing thereon at the date of this act who, ac- 
rding to the preemption laws now in force, 
would be entitled to apreémpton, shall be allowed 
such mght on th lands referred to in this bill; but 
1 preference right shall be confined to the sin- 


subdivision ofland upon which the party may 
side, and shall exceed, in no case, one hundred 

nnd sixty acres. 
Arpprovenb, June 16, 1860. 


Cuar.CXLIL—An Acttoamendan Actapproved 
the third day of March, one 


thousand eicht 
hundred and forty seven, entitled ** An Act to 
establish a Port of Entry at Saluria, in the State 
of ‘Texas , an d for oth r purposes 72 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
S¢ nlatives of the United States of «Ime ricatn Congress 
assembled, That the surveyor of customs of the 
port of Corpus Christi, in the district of s Saluria, 
the State of Texas, be, and the same i i reby, 
discontinued, and a deputy collector shall be ap- 
pointe said port of 
Corpus Christi, with the same powers as the dep- 
uty collectors at Aransas and Sabine, within said 
State 


d, accordir r to law, for the 


the act of which this is the amendment. The 
7 


unpensation of the deputy collector at C 


i shall be at Pon tus 


ton Rouge, in the State of 


, as provided in sections third mud fourth of 


rpus 
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Laws of the United State 


per annum and the fees pre 


eribed by law 
exceed, in the 


> notto 
aggregate, in any one year, the 
um of fifteen hundred dollars. 


Approven, June 16, 1860. 


Chap. CXLIIT.—An Act for th e Relief of Con- 
oY ional Township Numbet ‘Two north, of 
Range Number Nine west, of the fourth prin- 

1 Meridian, in Adams County, State of Illi- 


! 

Whereas section number sixteen, in township 
number two north, of range nine west, of the 
fourth principal meridian, in Adams county, Illi- 
nois, is loeated in a lake, or pond, and is, in con- 


i 


sequence thereof, wholly unfit for cultivation, and 
is worthless to the inhabitants of said town: hip 
for school purposes: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «lmerica in Congress 
er That the achool trustees for the said 
township be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
select one section of la 2 in leral subdivisions of 
any of the public lands of the United States sub- 
ject to entry or sale at the minimum price of one 
and twenty-five cents per acre, 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That when the 

ume shall have been selected by thetrestece afor - 
said, and a description ther of returned to and 
approved by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, a patent or patents shall issue there- 
inhabitants of the said congressional 
township, and shall be held and disposed of by 
them for the use of schools within the said con- 
eressional township, in the same manner as other 
school lands are held and disposed of. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That the said 
sixteen, in the township aforesaid, shall 
revert to and invest in the United States, and be 
disposed of in the same manner as other public 
lands. 1 

Aprproven, June 16, 1869. | 


| 
| 


Relief of the 
1odist Episcopal 


agouar 


for to the 


section 


Cuar. CXLIV.—An Act for the 
MM sionary Society of the Met 
Church. — - 

it enacled by the Senate and House of Repre- 

ives of the United States of America in Congress 

asscimnole l, That there shall be paid, out of any 

money im Tri asury n ot — wise appropri- 
ated, to th Missionary Society ¢ » Methodist 

Episcopal Church, the sum e twe aie thousand 

dollars, upon filing in the proper Department a 

refense to the United States, to be approved by 

the Attorney General, of all claim to the land 
embraced within the limits of the military reser- |} 
vation a ithe Dalles, in Oregon ‘Territory, and of 
all claim for damages for destruction of property 
said land by the United States 
troops or volunteers or Indians, at any time ante- 
rior to the date of said lease. 

Aprprovenp, June 16, 1860. 





on or near the 


Cuar. CLVII.—An Act making Appropriations 

for the Currentand Contingent Exnenses of the 
Indian Department, and for fulfilling Treaty 
Stipulations with various Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June thirueth, eighteen hundre d 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives th e United States of simerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the following sums be, and they 

hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropri ated, for th pur- 
paying the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the adie department, and fulfilling 
treaty Soak tions with the various Indian trib 

lI" or the current and continge nte x pense sof the 
Ind ian department, viz.: 

or the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs, 
and of the several Indian agents, per acts of fifth 
June, eighteen hundred ¢ hal 


pos © of 


ind fifty, twenty-e1ghih 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty -three, th \irty- 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty -four, third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-fiv e, eighteenth 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, third 


March, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and 
twelfth June, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-eight, 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


[June 16. 


— — ——— rast) 
- 

eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and ff 

d lars. : 

For the pay of the several Iudian 5; tb-agent i 
per act of thirty-first July , eighteen hund, alae WW 
fifty-four, ten thousand five hundred dollars — rT 

For the pay of clerk to superifM®ndent a: % t t 
Lonis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh J ze | fort 
eighteen hundfed and forty-six, one thou mesial > Septemb 
hundred dollars. oe san 

For the pay of clerk t to superintendent in Col. mints 
ifornia, per act of third March, eighteen hy dred For t 


1 
and fifty-two, one thousand eighthundred do sole 
For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thirtjor), t 
J i i il 
June, eighteen hundred and thirty-fou 


venty- jort 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and §; r Septem! 
one, and eighteenth August, eighteen hundred ofa dred 
fifty-six, thirty-one thousand nine hundred : 
lars. , For t 
or presents to Indians, five thousand do}lars stalimel 
For provisions for Indians, eleven thousand , 
eight hundred dollars. 7 eizhteet 
For buildings at agencies, and r pairs thereof caty t 
ten thousand dollars. v-fou 
lor insurance, transportation, and necessary ; ree di 
expenses of the delivery of annuities and proyis- Hor s 
ions to the Chippe was of the Lake Super r, fiy seh 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two dollarsar | tural 
sixty-three cents. rt 
lor insurance, transportation, and necessary ledu 





expenses of the de live ry of annuities and proy irtiet 
ions to the ¢ shippewas of the Mississi pi, three r, Wl 





thousand eight hid and eighty-six dollars Kon 
and seventy-five cents. i ml 1 ass 
For contingencies of the Indian departmens, irtietl 
thirty-six thousand five hundred dollar . ry fi 
For the employment of temporary clerks by Fou 
superintendents of Indian affairs, on such \- t of 
sions and for such periods of time as the § . cles 
tary of the Interior may deem necessary to th 
pul blic service, five thousand dollars. and t 
For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various or f 
Indian tribes: enth st 
Blackfoot Nation.—For fifth of ten installments per se 
as annuity, to be expended in the purchase of nber 
auch foods, provisions, and other useful articles sand at 
as the President, at his discretion, may from ti lor 
to time determine, per ninth article of the treaty the Bo 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and Preside 
fifty Ave , twenty thousand dollars. tember 
lor fifth of ten instalim nts as 3 annuity, to | and al 
exp hi d in establishing and hank eting them in _ For 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and in ¢ band, 


eating their children, and promoting civilization twelfth 
and Christianity, at the discretion of the Pr hundre 


dent, per tenth article of the treaty of sevent i dollars 
October, cighteen hundred and fifty-five, fifteen Chip 
thousand dollars. ineter 

Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians.—For sixth per fot 
of fifteen installments of annuity, to aes nded hund re 
as directed by the President, per third a thirtie 
treaty eighteenth November, eighteen hundred four, f 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. dollars 

For sixth of fifteen installments for the pay of or 
a farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- stan 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, on fourth 
thousand dollars. dred a 

For sixth of ten installments for the pay of 9 eth & 
phys ician, medicines, and expense of care ol four b 
sic k, per fifth article treaty eighteenth Novem er, For 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand | is stallan 
hundred dollars. Uctob 

For sixth of fifteen installments ie 1] f eighi 
teachers and p on of books and stationery, wid) 
per fifth article t maty ei rhtee me * cea a eigli- are A 
teen hundred cad fifty-four, one thousand L two Fo: 


stall) 
hundred dollars. s SUN 


Chippewas of Lake Superior.—For two thiras 01 _— 


nineteenth of twenty-five installments in money, ones 
per fourt h article treaty fourth October, eighteen wept 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth arti lc ne y dred 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fiity- Fo 
four, eight thousand three hundred and thirty- ee 
three dollars and thirty-three cents. sei 
For two thirds of nineteenth of twenty-five ‘n- eignt 
stallments tor the pay of two oa , i a 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen hun- at 
dred and forty-two, and eighth artic ae treaty thir- GIXt} 
tieth September, cighteen hundred and fifty-four, Fe 
eight hundred dollars. ; woo§ 
‘For two thirds of nineteenth of twenty-five In- M | 
stallmentsin go dods, per fourth article treaty are = 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, ane 





12) 
= eres 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
ate { and fifty-four, seven thousand dollars, 
" a two thirds of nineteenth of twe nty -five in- 
ay is for the support of schools r fourth 
o treaty fourth October, eighteen aundred 
| forty-two, and eighth arucle treaty thirtieth 
0 ~»tember, eghteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
saud three hundred and thirty-three dollars 
I. -three cents. 
i | — thirds of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 
nents for the pay of two farmers, per fourth 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
ty. forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
‘4 Soptember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 
nd lred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 


For two thirds of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 
g. soliments for the purchase of provisions and to- 

}, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
n hundred and forty-two,and eighth article 


f, ity thirtieth September, cighteen hundred and 
four, one thousand three hundred@nd thirt y- 

ry « dollars and thirty-three cents. 
Vis For sixth of twenty installments in coin, goods, 
ischold furniture, and cooking utensils, agri- 
| iral implements, and cattle, carpenters’ and 


ols and building materials, and for moral 
jucationt il purposes, per fourth article treaty 
th Septe mber, e ighte en hundred and fifty 
teen thousand dollars. 


Liltie 
’ 


; For sixth of twenty installments for six smiths 

1 istants, per second and fifth articles treaty 

s tieth September, eighteen hundred and 1ifty- 
, five thousand and forty dellars. 


For sixth of twenty installments for the sup- 


mynd fifth 

s treaty thirueth Septen *,eiehteen hun- 

land fifty-four, one thousand three hundred 
{ twenty dollars. 

fourth of twent 


i SIX Smiths’ shops, per sec and 


Mor y installments for the sev- 
smith and assist int, and support of shop, 
ts per second and fifth articles treaty thirticth Sep- 


uber,eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thot \- 


3 sand and Sixty dollars. 
lor support of a smith, assistant, and shop for 
the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of the 
| President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
mber, eighteen hundred and fifty -four, one thou- 

and and sixty dollars. 
} For s Ipport of two farmers for the Bois Ferte 


band, during the pleasure of the President, per 
twelfth article treaty thirueth September, eighteen 
—_ i } 
hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two hundred 
\ dollars. 
Chippewas of th 
Inctcenth otf twe 


er fourth article 


Mississippi.—For one third of 
nty-five installments in money, 
treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundre d and forty- two, and eighth article tre aty 
thirueth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, four thousand hundred and sixty-six 
iolars an d Sixty-seven cents, 

For one third of 
. stallments for the 


one 


nineteenth of twenty-five in- 

pay of two carpenters, per 

fourth article tre aty fourth October, eighteen hun- 

dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir- 

1 lieth September, ) 
four hundred dollars. 

For one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 

stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 

Uctober, eighteen hundre d and forty-two, and 

eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 

v. hwidred and fifty-four, three thousand five hun- 

\e dred dollars 

For one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 

stallments for the support of schools per fourth 

treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 

: and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 

September, eighteen hundred fifty-four, six hun- 

dred and sixty-six dollarsand sixty-seven cents. 


article 


iments for the purchase of provisions and 
toba ‘co, per fourth article treaty fourth October; 
hteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
ifty-four, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
SiXty-seven cents. 
ur, _ For completing the plowing and preparation 
for ¢ ultive ation of three hundred acres of land, in 
Sultable lots, at each of the reservations for the 


Sissippi ban ia per third article treaty twenty- 
‘ y | 


iG iQ Kel 


Miss 


ree t enon dollars 


- one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- | 


the treaty of 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, |! 
| blacksmith shop for ten yea 


Laws of the United Stat 

For completing the plowing and } 
for cultivation of two hundred and s 
acres for the Pillager and Lak: 
bands of Chippewas, per third article of treaty 
of twenty-second of February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, two cated doll: 

For one third of nineteenth of tw 
stallments for the support of two 
including the pay of 
and furnishing iron and steel,-per fourth 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty 
two,and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred and 
ty-six dollars and sixty-s 
third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for pay of two farmers, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and ei os article treaty thi 
Ss ptember, « irhteen h dred and fifty-four, three 
hundred and thirty aa dollars and thirty-thi 
cents. : 

For sixth of of annuity in 
money, per third artiele tr ty twenty-s cond 
Febru iy, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, twenty 
thous: and dollars. 

Chippewas, Pillager, 
Bands.—F or sixth of thirty in: tallments of an- 
nuity in money, per third article treaty twenty- 
second Februar V5 eighteen hundred and fifty-fiv 
thousand six hundred and 
and sixty-six cents. 

For sixth of thirty insta 
goods, per third artic ‘le treaty twe nty-s 
ruary, eighteen oais d and fifty-five, 
sand dollars. 

For sixth of thirty i 
utility, per third article treaty twen 
ruary, eig| | 








enty-five in- 
smiths’ shops 


ns, 
two smiths and : 


rer ' 
sistants 
as ian 9 


articie 


SLX ven cents, 


ae 
For one 


1 } 
} 


ie 
mu 
twenty installments 


and Lake Winnebagoshish 
1 


*s 
SIXLY-SIX dollars 


ten 


liments of annuity in 


cond Feb- 
eight thou- 


ty-second Feb- 
iteen hundred and fifty-five, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

For sixth of twenty installments for purposes 
of education, per third article treaty twenty-secon¢ 
February, e! eae tert“ l 1 three 


-five 
- ’ 
thousand dollars 


For sixth of fifteen annual installments for 
support of two smiths and smiths’ shops, per 
third article treaty twenty-second February, eigh- 





teen hundred and fifty-fiv: 
hundred and twenty dollar 
Chippewas of Saginaw, St 


’ ! . ¢ i y 
» two thousand one 


River.—For the last of five equal annual insta I- 
ments for educational purposes, under the direc- 
tion of the President, ps r second article of the 
treaty of second August, eighteen hundred and 


fifty-five, four thous: ind doll irs. 

Kor the last of five equal annual installments 
for agricultural implements and carpenters’ 
household furniture and building material 
labor, and necessary useful articles, 
article of the reaty of second 
hundred and fifty-five, five thousand dollars. 

For fifth of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distribute + per capita, in the usual 
manner of pay ing annuities, per se ‘ond artic bed 

second Aucust, eighteen hundret 
ten thousand dollars 
installment for the denice of one 
rs, per second article 
of the treaty of second Aucust, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, twelve hundred and forty dollars. 

Chippewas, MM nomonees, Winnebagoes, and New 
York Indians.—For education, during the pleasure 
of Congress, per fifth article treaty eleventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, one 


tools, 
3, cattl 

per si cond 
Aucust, eimhteen 


and fifty-five, 
For fifth 


thousand five hundred dollars. 


Chickasaws.—F or permanent annuity in goods, 
per act of twenty-fifth February, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, three thousand dollars. 

Choctaws.—F or permanent annuity, per second 
article treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hun- 
dred and five, and thirteenth article treaty tw nty- 


second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 


| thousand dollars. 


| teenth article 


For permanent annuity for support of light- 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred aad twenty, and thir- 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for education, per sec- 
ond article treaty twenticth January, eighteen 


hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article 


‘uary, eighteen hundred and fifty- -five, || treaty twenty- second Jer 1e, elgnteen hundred and | 


fifty-five. six thousand dollars. 


istallments for purposes of 
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| seventh Aug 


.. lst SESS 


a 


“or 


ooTH CoNnG.. 


For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty ¢ shies nth October, cighteen 
hundred and twenty, and thirt nth article treaty 
twenty-s cond June 9 ¢ ightee n hundre d and fifty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth arucle of 
treaty twenty-secon d June, eighteen hundred and 
fitty hundred and twenty dollars 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purp ses, to be appl d under the direction 

| Choctaws, 1n 
formity with the provisions pees ier in the tenth 
and thirteenth articles ¢ { the treaty of twenty-s 
ond June, eighteen hundred ii fifty-five, twenty- 
five iiaaaeadl dollars. 

Comanches, Kiowas, « 

i —For seventh of ten 
vuurchase of goods, provi 
implements, per sixth article 
enth July, 
teen thou . 

For expenses of transportation of the seventh 
of ten installments of provisions, and 
agricultural » per sixth article treaty 
twenty-seventh July, « igh teen hundred and fifty - 
three, seven thousand dollars. 


1 
five, three 


council of the con 


Ap aches of AIrkanse 

installments for ae 
, and agricultural 
treaty twenty-sev 
ighteen hundred and fifty-three, eigh 


ee 
and Gouat 


sions 


ir 
foods, 


} -_ 
impiements 


Crecks.—For permanent annuity in money, per 
fourth article treaty seventl 1, Aucust, seventeen 
_ dred an : ninety, and fifth article treaty sev- 


August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, one 
sane und five hundred dollars. 


For permanent annuity in money, per second 


article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred and 
two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 


teen hundred and fifty-six, three thousand dol- 
lars. 
For 
article t 
hundred 


permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
reaty twenty-iourth January, eighteen 
and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 


eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 


| twenty thousand dollars. 
or permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant,and for shop and tools, per eighth article 


wright, per r 


treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 
Aucu t,cighteen hundred and fifty- -six, eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 
For pe rmane nt p rovision for iron and steel for 
shop, per ec ighth article treaty twenty-fourth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twe nty-Six, and fifth 
article tre eaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, two hundre d and seve nty dollars. 
For perm: anent provision for pay of a wheel- 
eighth article treaty twenty- -fourth 
sat n hundred and twenty-six, and 
treaty seventh August, eighteen ‘bun- 


January, ¢ 
fifth article 


| dred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 


| for two blacksmiths, assi 


For blacksmith and assistant, and shop and 
tools, during the pleasure of the President, per 
fifth art 


icle treaty ene nth February, eightcen 
hundred and thirty tore , and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, cighteen hundred and fifty- six, 


eitht hundred and forty dollars. 

lor iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 
february, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. 

Mor wagon-maker, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth [article] treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 

lor assistance in agricultural operations, during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth January, e ighteet n hundred 
and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For education, during the p! 

k 


hith ar 


isure of the Presi- 


| dent, per fifth article treaty fourteenth lebruary, 


eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, one thousand dollars. 

For the fourth of seven additional installments 
hops, and tools, 
| per thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and fifth artic le 


Stants, § 
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treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- | twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and thirty- | in money or otherwise, per fourth article ty, aty = 
six, one thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. | four, and fourth article treaty fifth June,eighteen || fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and fift 1 fo For. 
For the fourth of seven additional installments 1 hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. | thirteen thousand dollars. 7, bea @ 
for iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article || for their proportion of the last twenty install- For sixth of ten installments for pay of mille treaty 
treaty twenty-fourth March, cighteen hundred and | ments in money, per second article treaty twenty- || per seventh article treaty fifteenth March deh’ dred at 
thurty-twe,and fifth article treaty seventh August, | eighth November, eighteen hundred and forty, || teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dolla x dollars 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, five hundred and || and fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen hun- | For sixth of ten installments for blacksmith er For 
forty dollars. : | dred and fifty-four, five thousand six hundred and |) assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per seventh tices Il 
For thirtieth of thirty-three installments for || thirty-six dollars and thirty-six cents, | article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred fyarth 
education, per fourth article treaty fourth Janu- || For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five || and fifty-four, nine hundred and forty dollars seven, 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth | per centum, for educational purposes, per third | For sixth of ten installments for farmer, per For 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred |) article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and || seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eichtee sils an 
and fifty-six, three thousand dollars. | fifty-four, two thousand five hundred dollars. hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars : dent, | 
For seventeenth of twenty installments for edu- For first of twenty installments upon two hun- || For keeping in repair the grist and saw-mil] tember 
cation, per fourth article treaty fourth January, || dred thousand dollars, per third article treaty fifth || provided for by the seventh article of the treat thousa 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fift, article || June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, seven || of fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty. For 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- || thousand five hundred dollars. | four, three hundred dollars. ) twenty 
six, three thousand dollars. | Miamies of Indiana.—For their proportion of || For supplying the smiths’ shops with tools fifty -s¢ 
For five per centum interest on two hundred || the last of twenty installments in money, per sec- || and keeping the same in repair, per seventh ay. For 
ie thousand dollars for purposes of education, per || ond article treaty twenty-eighth November, eigh- || ticle of the treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun- at the 
ALS sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- || teen hundred and forty, and fourth article treaty || dred and fifty-four, three hundred dollars. ticle t 
5 bG dred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. | fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six For an engineer, one thousand two hundred hundr 
Be Ei) Delawares.—For life annuity to chief, per pri- || thousand eight hundred and sixty-three dollars || dollars. - For 
rE ly vate article to supplemental treaty twenty-fourth | and sixty-four cents. Ottowas and Chippewas of Michigan.—For fifth of engine 
144 ¥ September, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to | For interest on investment of two hundred and || ten equal annual installments for educational pur- fourth 
. AY treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and | twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty-seven || poses, to be expended under the direction of the eighte 
aie eighteen, one hundred dollars. || dollars and eighty-six cents, at five per centum, || President, according to the wishes of the Indians, two h 
: i! For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty || for Miami Indians of Indiana, per Senate’s amend- || so far as may be reasonable and just, per second f For 
Ee ii ‘ dollars, at five per centum, being the value of || ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen || article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen worki 
pee Bil : thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of | hundred and fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty- || hnndred and fifty-five, eight thousand dollars. fourtl 
oe eighteen bundred and twenty-nine for education, |} two dollars and eighty-nine cents. For the last of five equal annual installments in seven 
SP aa per resolution of the Senate nineteenth January, || | Miamies—Eel River.—For permanent annuity || agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, Kor 
Bt eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and fifth ar- || in goods or otherwise, per fourth article treaty || household furniture, and building materials, of six 
oh ticle treaty sixth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- || third August, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, | cattle, labor, and necessary useful articles, per fourtl 
; Ry four, two thousand three hundred and four dollars. || five hundred dollars. second artitle of the treaty of thirty-first July, seven 
ee 8;! For seventh of eight equal installments for pay- | For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, || eighteen hundred and fifty-five, fifteen thousand Pot 
Pe ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth || per third article treaty twenty-first August, eigh- || dollars. vers | 
: May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- || teen hundred and five, two hundred and fifty || For fifth installment for the support of four teen h 
ey sand two hundred and fifty dollars. | dollars. ‘ blacksmith shops for ten years, per second article Fo 
Jowas.—For interest in licu of investment on For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, || of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred cle tre 
cy-seven thousand five hundred dollars, balance || per third article and separate article to treaty || and fifty-five, four thousand two hundred and and n 
of one hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hun- | thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and nine, || forty dollars. Moy 
dred dollars, to the first July, eighteen hundred three hundred and fifty dollars. | For fifth installment of principal, payable an- aruci 
and sixty-one, at five per centum, for education Nisqually, Puyallup, and other tribes and bands || nually for ten years, to be distributed per capita, and ¢ 
or other beneficial purposes, under the direction i of Indians.—For sixth installmentin part payment || in the usual manner of paying annuities, per Fo 
of the President, per second article treaty nine- || for relinquishment of title to lands to be applied second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, arc 
ee ee hundred and thirty-eight, || to beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty || eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dol- ~~ 
and ninth article treaty seventeenth May, eighteen || twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and || lars. , = 
hundred and fifty-four, two thousand eight hun- || fifty-four, two thousand dollars. | For interest on two hundred and fifty-six thou- articl 
dred and seventy-five dollars. | For sixth of twenty installments for pay of || sand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum of and t 
Kansas.—F or interest in lieu of investment on || instructor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, || three hundred and six thousand dollars, for one Ko 
two hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, || and assistant if necessary, per tenth article treaty || year, at five per centum per annum, to be distrib- twen' 
per second article treaty fourteenth January, || twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and || uted per capita, in the usual manner of paying two, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dol- | fifty-four, six thousand seven hundred dollars. annuities, per second article of the treaty of thirty- Fo 
lars. || Omahas.—For the third of ten installments of || first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, twelve nan 
Kickapoos.—For seventh installment of interest, || this amount, being second of the series in money | thousand eight hundred dollars. thirt, 
at five per centum, on one hundred thousand dol- || or otherwise, per fourth article treaty sixteenth || For fifth of ten equal annual installments on Fe 
lars for education, per second article treaty eigh- || March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, thirty || thirty-five thousand dollars, in lieu of former eaale 
teenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five || thousand dollars. || treaty stipulations, to be paid per capita to the dans 
thousand dollars. For sixth of ten installments for support of a |} Grand River Ottawas, per second article of the ee 
‘or the payment of this sum as the seventh || miller, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, || treaty of thirty-first Jal , eighteen hundred and 6 = 
mnenens upon two aneere or dollars, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- fifty-five, three thousand five hundred ae, riggs 
to be paid in eighteen hundred and sixty, persec- || lars. Ottawas of Kansas.—For their proportion of the %y 
ond uisiahs treaty eighteenth Muy, claheeen hun- | For sixth of ten installments for support of || permanent annuities in monty, goods or other- Fe 
dred and fifty-four, nine thousand dollars. || blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel for i| wise, payable under the fourth article of the treaty — 
Menomonees.—For fifth of twelve installments |! shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, | of third August, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
for conunuing and keeping up a blacksmith shop | eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine hundred and |} five; second articlé of the treaty of seventeenth — 
and providing the usual quantity of iron and ueel, | forty dollars. November, eighteen hundred and seven; fourth ae 
per tourth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- For sixth of ten installments for support of | article of the treaty of seventeenth September, F 
teen hundred and forty-eight, and third article | farmer, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, || eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth article = 
treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- || of the treaty of twenty-ninth es oo rs 
four, nine hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty- | S. hundred and twenty-one, two thousand six hun- x 
six cents, ' | or keeping in repair the grist and saw-mill |! dred dollars. ‘ , ; dres 
lor fifth of ten installments of annuity upon || provided for by the eighth article of the treaty of Pawnees.—For third of five installments In rat 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three sixteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, || goods and such articles as may be necessary for e 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for cession || three hundred dollars. | them, per second article treaty twenty-fourth Sep- F 
lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth October, | For supplying the smith’s shop with tools, and || tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, forty sho 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and third article || keeping the same in repair, per eighth article of || thousand dollars. eis} 
= treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- | the treaty of sixteenth March, eighteen hundred For support of two manual labor schools an- pe 
/ ; ; four, twenty thousand dollars. || and fifty-four, three hundred dollars. | nually, during the pleasure of the President, per twe 
e For fifth of fifteen installments for pay of miller, | For an engineer, one thousand two thousand || third article treaty twenty-fourth ee nin 
ao a a ae or eee hun- | ip won, a ‘ ae . | econ hundred and fifty-seven, ten thousan on 
ee red and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. | sages. —t or interest on sixty-nine thousand one ollars. : s I 
ab § Miamies of Kansas.—For permanent provision | hundred and twenty dollars, ae five per centum, } For pay of two teachers, under the direction of per 
ae for blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel for | being the value of fifty-four sections of land set || the President, per third article treaty twenty- eig! 
Oe shop, per fifth article treaty sixth October, eigh- |} apart second June, eighteen hundred and twenty- i fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- aaa 
‘8 teen hundred and eighteen, and fourth article treaty | five, for educational purposes, per Senate resolu- |; seven, one thousand two hundred dollars. I 
ae fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine || tion, nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and For purchase of iron and steel, and other ne- tho 
ae hundred and forty dollars. i thirty-eight, three thousand four hundred and || cessaries for the same, during the pleasure of = ot 
a For permanent provision for miller, in licu of fifty-six dollars. _ || President, per fourth article treaty twenty-four - Jui 
‘ gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, ||  Ottoes and’ Missourias.—For the third of ten in- |, Septeriver, eighteen hunured and fifty-seven, Ave the 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article treaty |! stailments of this amount, being the second series, |! hundred dollars. ; 
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For pay of two blacksmiths, one of whom to 
tea gunsmith and tinsmith, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 


For compensation of two strikers or appren- | 
tices in shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- | 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 


seven, four hundred and eighty dollars. 


For third of ten installments for farming uten- | 


jjs and stock, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per fourth article treaty twenty-fourth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, one 
thousand te [two] hundred dollars. 


fifty-seven, one thousand two hundred dollars. 


for second of ten installments for pay of miller, | 


at the discretion of the President, per fourth ar- 


ticle treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen | 


hundred and fifty-seven, six hundred dollars. 
For second of ten installments for pay of an 

engineer, at the discretion of the President, per 

fourth article treaty twenty-fourth September, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, one thousand | 


two hundred dollars. 
For compensation to apprentices, to assist in 
working the mill, per fourth article treaty twenty- 


fourth September, eighteen hundred and _ fifty- | 


seven, five hundred dollars. 

For the second of three installments for the pay 
of six laborers, per seventh article treaty twenty- 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, three thousand dollars. 

Poitawatomies.—For permanent annuity in sil- 
ver, per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five, one thousand dollars. 


For permanent annuity in silver, per third arti- | 


cle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and nine, five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
arucie treaty second October, cighteen hundred 
and eighteen, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, two thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
arucle treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, sixteen thousand doilars 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twenuueth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two hundred dollars. 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, seven hundred dollars. 

For education, during the pleasure of Congress, 


pas third article treaty sixteenth Octobergeighteen | 


iundred and twenty-six, second article treaty 
twentieth September, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-eight, and fourth article treaty twenty-seventh 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, five 
thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per sec- 
ond article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth article of the 
treaty of the fifth and seventeenth June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, three hundred dollars. 


For permanent provision for three blacksmiths || 
and assistants, per third article treaty sixteenth | 


October, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, second 


article treaty twentieth September, eighteen hun- | 
dred and twenty-eight, and second article treaty | 
twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and twenty- || 


nine, two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shops, per third article treaty sixteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, second article 
treaty twentieth September, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, and second article treaty twenty- 
ninth July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
six hundred and sixty dollars. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty of twenty-ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For interest on six hundred and forty-three 
thousand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Potiawatomies of Huron.—For permanent annu- 


eta deeeepeieeapdbtaedhamepeeeenecttoes ———_———& Der BEL o — ie 


Loanvs of the United States. 


lis . . | 
|| ity In money or otherwise, per second article | 


1} treaty seventeenth November, eighteen hundred 


and seven, four hundred dollars. 

Quapaws.—For education, during the pleasure | 
of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one 
thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 


sand and sixty dollars. 
For farmer, during the pleasure of the Presi- 


teen hundred and thirty-three, six hundred doi- 
lars. 


ments in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, and 
stock, per third article treaty tenth September, 


five hundred dollars. 

Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi.—For permanent 
| annuity in goods or otherwise, per third article 
| treaty third November, eighteen hundred and 

four, one thousand dollars. 


| nuity In specie, per third article treaty twenty- 


twenty thousand dollars. 

|| For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for gun- 
smith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first Sep- 

| tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twen- 
ty-first September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two hundred and twenty dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 


article treaty twenty-first September, eighteen 


dollars. 


and stecl for shop, per fourth articl: treaty twen- 
| ty first September, eightcen hundred and thirty- 
two, two hundred and twenty dollars. 
| Fortwenty-ninth of tiirty installments for forty 
| barrels of salt and forty kegs of tobacco, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, eigh- 
| teen hundred and thirty-two, one thousand dol- 
lars. 





ty-first October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
| at five per centum, per second article treaty elev- 
enth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
forty thousand dollars. 

Sacs and Foves of Missouri. —F or interest on one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred 
dollars, at five per centum, under the direction of 
| the President, per second article treaty twenty- 
| first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
seven thousand eight hundred and seventy dollars. 

Seminoles.—Fourth of ten installments for the 





enth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
three thousand dollars. 

For the fourth often installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty six, two thousand 
| dollars. 


| For the fourth of ten installments for the sup- 
| port of smiths and smiths’ shops, per cizhth arti- 
cle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, two thousand two hundred dollars 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
ws eighth article treaty seventh A 


sa il 


| dred dollars 

For interest on two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, at five per centum, to be paid asannuity, 
they having joined their brethren west, per eighth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen* hundred 
and fifty-six, twelve thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Senecas.—For permanent annuity in specie, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, five hundred 
dollars. 





i} 
I 


i? 
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May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one thou- || 


; || dent, per third article treaty thirteenth May, eigh- | 
For pay of farmer, per fourth article treaty || 
twenty-fourth September, eighteen hundred and | 


Rogue Rivers.—For seventh of sixteen install- | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-three, two thousand || 


For twenty-ninth of thirty installments as an- | 


| first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, | 


| blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, per fourth || 
hundred and thirty-two, eight hundred and forty | 


For twenty-ninth of thirty-installments for iron | 


| 
For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, 
| at five per centum, per second article treaty twen- | 


support of schools, per eighth article treaty sev- | 


ugust, eighteen | 
undred and fifty-six, twelve thousand five hun- | 


a 
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For pefmanent annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars. 
| For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
,and iron and steel, during the pleasure of the 
| President, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth 
| February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one 
ciseue and sixty dollars. 
For miller, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
| dent, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six hun- 
dred dollars. 

Senecas of New York.—For permanent annuity, 
in lieu of interest on stock, per act of nineteenth 
|| February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six 
sonent dollars. 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eightedn hundred and 
| forty-six, three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
|| dollars. 
| For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 

thousand and and fifty dollars, transferred from 
Ontario Bank to the United States Treasury, per 

act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
| forty-six, two thousand one hundred and fifty- 
|| two dollars and fifty cents. 

Senecas and Shawnees.—For permanent annuit 
in specie, per fourth article treaty seventeenth 
|| September, eighteen hundred and eighteen, one 
|| thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
| tieth July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one 
thousar oo sixty dollars. 

Shawnees.—For permanent annuity for educa- 
tional purposes, per fourth article treaty third 
August, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and 
|| third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For the last of seven annual installments of 
money, in payment for lands, per third article 
|| treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

four, one hundred thousand dollars. 
| For seventh installment of interest, at five per 
|| centum, on forty thousand dollars, for education, 
|| per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 
| For permanent annuity for educational pur- 
| poses, per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Sep- 
| tember, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 
Six Nations of New York.—For permanent an- 
| nuity in clothing and other useful articles, per 
sixth article treaty eleventh November, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-four, four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sioux of Mississippi.—For intereston three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For tenth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
per centum, on one million three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
sixty-eight thousand dollars. 

For tenth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
per centum, onone hundred and twelve thousand 
| dollars, being the amount in lieu of the reserva- 
tions set apart in the third article of Senate’s 
amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, to treaty twenty-third July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, five thousand six 
\| hundred dollars. 7 

For tenth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
|| per centum, on one million one hundred and sixt 

thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty fifth 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, fifty- 
| eight thousand dollars. 

For tenth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
| per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, being 
| the amount allowed in lieu of the reservation of 
lands set apart by the third article of Senate’s 
amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen hun- 
| dred and fifty-two, to treaty fifth August, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-one, three thousand four hun- 
| dred and fifty dollars. 

| Treaty of Fort Laramie.—For the last of ten 
| installments in provisions and merchandise, for 
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payment of annuities and transportation of the 
same to certain tribes of Indiar per seventh 
articles treaty seventeenth September, cighteen 


hundred and fifty-one. and Senate’s amendment 


hereto, seventy thousand dollar 


i mpquas ( Cow Creck Band. —For seventh of 


twenty installments in blankets, clothing, pro- 
visions, and stock, per third article treaty nine- 
teenth September, eighteen hundre and fifty- 


ind nity do ly rs. 


ve hundred 


Umpquas a d{ ‘alay ias, of { mpqua Valley, Ore- 


For sixth of ten installments 


ron for the pay of 
a blacksmith, and furnishing shop, per sixth 
le treaty twenty-ninth November, eizhteen 


hundred and fifty-four, one thousand five hun- 


dred dollars. 


for sixth of fifteen installments for the pay o f 
hws n and = { | ‘ . t] 
iphysician and purchase ! iemes, per Sixth 
irticle treaty twenty-ninth Novemb r, eiphteen 


hundred and fiity-four, two thousand dollar 


For sixth of ten installments for the pay of a 
farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth No- 
vember, cizghteen hi lred and fifty-four, one 
thousand dollars. : 

For sixth of twenty installments for the pay of 
a teacher, and pure! ise of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth Nov mber, 
eihteen hundred afd fifty-four, one thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollar 


For inte 


ind dollars, at five per 


Winnebaroes. million on 


hundred thou: 


ton one 


centum, per 

fourth article treaty first November, eiehteen 

hundred and thirty ven, hity five thousand 
dollars. P 

Kor fourteenth of thirty installments of interest 

oneichty-five thousand dollar st fiv percentum, 

pel fourth article tr aty thirteenth Octob r, eigh- 


en hundred and 
hundre d 


‘six, four thousand two 


and fifty dollars. 


Yancton Tribe of Stour. Forthe second of ten 
installments to be paid to them, or expended for 
their benefit, commencing with the yearin which 
they shall remove to, d ttle and reside upon 
their reserva », per fourth article treaty nine- 
teenth April, rhteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
sixty-five thousand dollars . 

Calapooias, Molalla, and Clackamas Indians of 
Willamette Valley.—For first of — installment 


of annuity for mene pur 
article treaty twenty- ia 


ses, per s 


aAnuay}r 


undred and fifty bie. ‘oh | thous aad di lars. 

Indian service in New Merico.—For the general 
incidental expenses of the Indian service in New 
Mexico, presents of goods, agricultural imple- 


and other useful articles, and to assist 
them to locate in permanent abodes, and sustain 
themselves by th civilized life, to be 
xpended under the direction of the Se cretary of 

Interior, | 


ments, 
pursuit of 
‘ 


fifty thousat d d »| ars 


Indian service in the district ef coun try leased 
from the Chectaws for the Indians lately residing in 
Texas.—F or the expens of color izing, support- 
ing, and furnishing acricultural implements and 
stock; pay « f nee ry ¢ mpl yi 3 purchase of 
‘lothing, medicine, tron, ands 1; establishment 
and untenai ot hools: and buildings r houses 
for the Indians lately residing in T xas, in hier 
if those abandoned in that State, to be expend dl 


under the direction of the 8S 


eretary of the Inte- 
ior, forty-five thousand six hundred and fifty 
For the Wichitas and other affiliated Bands.—For 
the exy yw, and fur- 
ishing said bands with agricultural implements 
ind stocks; sary employés, purchase 


' 
COlMOnZIN ° 


nses of supporti 


pay of neces 
, and steel; establish- 


of clothing, medicine, iron 

mentand maintenance of schools, and building 
ney houses, to be expended under the direc- 

tion of the Secre tary ot the Interior, seventy-five 


thousand six hundred and ten dollars. 
Poncas.——For second of five installments to be 
aid to them, or expended for their benefit,com- 
yencing with year in which they shall remove 
to, and settle upon, the tract reserved for their 
homes, ‘le treaty twelfth 


t} 
aiit 


per xX 


diarch, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, twelve | 
rand } lat 
! second of ten roste] ments for the establish- 


manual 
rthe direction of the President, 
reaty twelfth March, eighteen 


{and fifty-eign « five thousand dollars. 


ne ana maintenance of one or more 


rscho vIs,une 


APPENDIX TO THE 


CONG RESSION 


Laws of the United States. 


a 
For second of ten installments, 6 during the 
pleasure of the President, to be expended in fur- 
nishing said Indians with such aid and assistance 


in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, including 
the working of the mill provided for in the first 
part of this article, as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may cons vant and necessary 
for them, per second article treaty twelfth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-cight, seven thousand 
hundred dollars : 
Yaekama Nati 


smiths - tin 


ice r ad ireous 


five 
lack- 


carpenters’, and 


n.—For keeping in repair | 


. 5 
smith » gunsmiths 


wagon and plow-makers’ shops, and for provid- 
ing neces sar y tools therefor, per fifth artic] eaty 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 


hundred dollars. 


Cc onfede rated Tribes and Bands of Indians in Mid- 
e Oregon.—For keeping in repair a ssary 
mill fixtures, purchase of medicines, mechanics’ 
tools, medicine and hospital stores, and 
stationery forschools, and furniture for employés, 
per fourth article 
teen hundr 
! 


rl] nec 


books 


d and fifty-fi 
Indian service in California.—For the general 
expenses of the Indian service in Cali- 
including traveline xpenses of the super- 
intendent, agent, and sub-agents, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 


fornia, 


subsistence of Indians in California to reserva- 
tions in that State, and for per: of the necessary 
emy le VCS, fifty thousand dollars: Pre vided, That 
the S etary of the Interior may divide the State 
of C yrnia into two Indian districts, and that 
the Pr sid nt of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 


each district, at 
perannum, 


cent for 
-six hundred dollars 
bond uy such terms 
sum and security as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe, shall have under his 


superintending a 
ilary of thirty 


uting a pon 


control and management, the Secretary may 
prescribe, the Indians and reservations in their 
separate respective districts. Each superintend- 
ent may appoint, subject to the confirmation of 
the Secretary of the Interior, a supervisor for 


each reservi men in me respective district, to in- 
struct the In e RURDARETY » at a salary of 
eighteen commen d as us per annum; and also ap- 
point not exe odinae four laborers, to aid such 
supervisor, at acompensation not to exceed fifty 
dollars per month: .2ad provided further, Thatall 


| acts, or parts of acts, in conflict With this provis- 


ion, be, and are here by re pe aled. 
Miscellaneous.—For insurance, transportation, 
and nec ssiente nated ies delivery of Pawnee, 
Ponea, and Yancton Sioux annuity goods and 
provisions, ten thousand dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of the delivery of annuities and provis- 
ions to the Indian tribes in Minnesotaand Mich- 
igan, twenty thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars and sixty-two cents. 

For expenses of transportation and delivery of 
annuity goods to the Blackfoot Indians for the 
year, seventeen thousand dollars. 

For payment of this amount to the Shawnees, 
due them under the provisions of the eleventh 
article of the treaty of the tenth May, eighteen 


AL G LOBE, 


For pay of an engineer for one year, six 


|| dred dollars. 


treaty twenty-fifth June, eigh- | 
ve, three hundred dol- |} 


For the pure hase of seven hundred and ; 
four seventy-five one hundredths acres of} ; 
owned by the Missionary Society of the Mov), 
odist Episcopal Church, at [riquois Point. 4 : 
igan, for certain bands of Ottowasand Chj 
at the usual Government price, nine ends 
nine oo e and forty-four cents 

For the payment to Spunk or Bull Froe al 
Jose “ Henson, the amount of four hundred 
lars, for his valuation of an improvement yp, 
the Cherokee treaty of eighteen hundred 
thirty-five, in pursuance of the provision of 
twenty-fourth section of the act of March th; 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, making anpropr, 
ations for the civil and diplom: tle EXpenses 
Government, four bonien d dollars. 

For the general i incidental expeneee of the | 
dian service in the Territory of Utah, present 
goods, agric ultural implements, and other uses 
articles, including the traveling expenses of {| 
superinte ndent, agents, clerk hire, and so fort), 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

For surv: ‘ying and mapping four farms and 
reservations, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

or the general incidental expenses of the | 
dian service in Oregon and Washington, ine| 
ing insurance and transportation of ann 
eoods, and presents, where no special 
is made by treaties, and effice 
penses of th 


‘= 
dollars 


Soft 
\ 


and tra ling ex- 
superintends nt, S, and s 
agents, for she year ending thirtieth June, ej 
teen hundred and sixty-one, thirty-five 
alinrs. : : 

For surveys of reservations for the Nez Percés 
Flathe: d Yakamas Indians, and the Indian 
west of the Cascade mountains, fifteen th 
dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and the 
sary expenses of delivery of 
and provisions to Yakamas, Flatheads, and N, 
Percés, for the years ending thirtieth June, 
teen hundred and sixty, and thirtieth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-one, forty-two thousand 


agent 


thousand 


id ant 


uSandg 


annuities, | 


rOOK 


| dollars, 


or the first of five installments os and pay- 


| ableto the Yakamas nation, for the year ending 


| fourth article of treaty of ninth of June, 


hundred and fifty-four, to be reimburse[d] to the | 


United 
and Arnold, 
three thou 
four cents. 

For expenses atte nding the vaccination of In- 
dians for the years eighteen hundre é and sixty 
and eighteen hundred and sixty-one, five thou- 
sand doll urs. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
settlers for their improvements on lands situated 
within the general reservationsat Puget’s Sound, 
the value of which shall be ascertained under the 
direction of the said Secretary, nine thousand 
dollars. 

For completing the building of the grist and 
saw-mills‘at Leech Lake, for the Pillager and 
Lake Winnebagoshish bands of Chippewas, pro- 
vided for under the third article of the treaty with 
the Chippewa Indians of the twenty-second Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


against whom suits are pending, 
andand seventy-four dollars and forty- 


States when collected from agents Gay || 


_of treaty of s 


| him, and the amounts 


| ionsand presents 





thirtieth of June, eighteen hundre dand sixty, 
eichte 
hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

l‘or the - of five installments due and pay- 
able to the Nez Percés Indians, for the year end- 
ing the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, per fourth article of treaty of eleventh 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the pay of each of the head chiefs of the 
Flathead, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles 
tribes, for the year ending the thirtieth June, cig - 
teen hundred and sixty, per fifth article of 
of sixteenth July, eightee n hundred ona fifty- 
one thousand dollars. 

For the pay of each of the head chiefs of the 
Flathead, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Or 
tribes, for the year ending the thirtieth Jun 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per fifth arti ] 
sixteenth July, eighteen hundred an 
fifty -five, one thousand dollars. 

For loss and destruction of property ofc 
of Minnesota and Lowa, at Spirit Lake, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, i Vv 1s 
pa-du-tah’s band of Sioux Indians, accruing under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
sixteen thousand six hundred and seventy- 
dollars and nine ty-seven cents: Provided, T! 
Secretary of the Interior shall first cause the trut 


treaty 





| amounts of such losses of property to be inves- 


tigated and adjusted in a manner satisfactory y to 
so ascertained shall be paid 
to the claimants, respectively, in full satisfact tion 
thereof. 

For the purchase and transportation of provis- 
, and to meet expenses necessary 
in holding a council with the Red Lake a: id Red 
River C hip yewas, in the State of Mint resota, r 
the extinguishment of their title to lands in t 
State, said Indians numbering about two thousand 
souls, ten thousand dollars: Provided, That ' 
eoods purchased in eighteen hundred and hity- 
the Yanctonnais f Sioux, the 


eight for band of roux, 
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which was declined by them, may 
rotiations with the said Cl liippe- 
and Red River. 
iyment to Merit L. Young, for one hun- 
id forty thousand rauons, tor subsist nee 
d to emigrating Pottawatomies, Chippe 
d Ottowas, in « ixhtes n hundre a and any 
ntract with the ee ut departme } 
rwwed by Co ee * ladian Affnirs 


> 








it 
‘ys 





ind twenty-five dollars 


sand IX hundred ( 





ie purchase and transportation of provig- 
} 
ito mniecet expenses hecessary 
I 


h the Arapahoe and Chi 


th of the Platte, cast of the Roeky 


} "+ Le m0 wee ~ +! “tar 
h ofthe Arkansas river,thirty 





Cuap. CLV oe —An Ay to authorize Divore: 
Dis of Columbia, and for other pur 





itenacted by the Senate und House of Repre- 
is } 


wes of lhe Untied ola sof Imericain Cong 


he eircuit court for the District 
iI y]i- 


Columbia shall have jurisdiction of all ap 
y petition, upon 


I 
»* i 
ms for divorces, to be mad 


1 the same proceedings shall be had as are 
Li r cases, e€Xcept so far as 1s otherwise 
after provided. 
Scc. 2. Aad be it further era hi d, Th tthe peti- 
1 for a divoré hall eily the causes the a for 


with certainty; and Upon the same aT ing filed, the 





, } 4 ° | y ‘ + 
Suail iss sSumine! for the defendant to 
ir and answer. Ifitshail appear by the affi- 
. e 1 7 c 
dav a dis rested wi that the defendant 
ae af District > has } : 
is a hon nt OF Uti yistrict, Or has veen 
‘ ra + } 
i the m lor t Spa of SiX Monts, the 
ut cour, aiter the returh of one summons not 





ind, may authorize notice of the pendency of 
tl be given by publication, in such 

Wali direct. ihe court shall pro- 
d to hear and determine such caus Cy whenever 
uch summons shall have been served twenty 
iys, or such publication made forty days before 
No judgment 

ra divorce shall be rendered on default without 


thi commencement OF Lbe term, 


proof; nor shall any admissions contained in the 
} 


wer of the defendant be taken as pro tf of the 





facts charged as the ground of the application, 
but the same shall in all cases be proved by other 


vide nee » 


SEC. And be it further enacted, ‘That a divorce 
a a matrimonii, from the bond of marriage, 
may be granted in any of the following cases, to 
Wil: ; 


First. Where such marriage was contracted 


whilst either of the parties thereto had a former 


wife or husband | Vine, ul s the former mar- 
riage Shall have been lawfully dissolved, and no 
restraint shall aa been imposed on the party 
contracting such second marriage, 

Second. Whi re such marriage was contracted 


} 1 ° ot ‘ “al 
during the lunacy of either party,or where either 
party was malrimonia ly ine {pat itated atthe time 
ol the marriag 


Phird. Where cither party has committed adul- 


tery during the marria 


SEC. 4, eind VE ul further enact d, Thata divorce 
amensa et thoro trom bed and board may be granted 


\ 


lor either Of the lollowing causes, to wit: cruelty 
ae « i . ’ ~ ] | P . 
Of treatment, endangering the life or health of one 


ft 


if the parties; reasonabl apprehension, to tl 
iustaction of the court, of bodily harm; the will- 

; 1 ' 

ful desertion and abandonment DY ul party com- 


iained against, of the party complaining, for the 
lui, uninterrupted space of three years. 

Sec.o. dnd be it further enacted, That no divorce 
shall be granted for any cause which shall have 
ecurred out of this District, unless the party 

plying for the same shall have resided within 

District for two years next preceding the 
application 

Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That upon the 
diss lution ofa marriage on account of either of 
the partes having a former wife or husband living, 
it shall appesr that the second merriage was 
Contracted in good faith by the party whose sec- 


; 
1 marriage has been thus dissolved, and with 
tl 





‘ie full belief on his or her part that the former 
¥ © husband wasdead, that fact shall be stated 
in the judgment or sentence of divorce; and 
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issue of such second marriage, born or begotten 
before the commencement of the suit, shall be 
deemed to be the legitimate issue of the pare 
who, at the time of the marriage, was ca 
contracting. 


2 ‘ ie a 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That upo 





dissolution of amarriage on account of the lunacy 
. e! ‘ , ¢ } , P . ao . 
of either party at the time « ich mart ot 
issue of the marriage shall be deemed to be legit- 
ma 
DEC Ind be at fi rth enacted, ‘I 1d 
Vo! for cau 3 not her hef « } ) 
} + ; , , ‘ } 
vided for, sh i ( t | itimacy oi t 
eC of tl marl o but t} lege } wv ( 1 
issue, lf qi tioned ried d rm 
! , ’ 
ined, rd to the cour f th nu law 
DEC ). nd be it furth enacted, ‘V i 
: 
cases Where a d ei ted. the court allow 
ing the same shall have power,%9f it see fit, to 
award alimony to the wife, and to retain her righ 
, 7 55 | } ‘ } ot ep 
of dower, and to award to the wife such property, 
or the val thereof, a had when s v 
married, or such part the vy thereof, a 
the court may deem! ble, having a regare 
to the circumstances of the husband at tl 
ee RE The court mav also. in erant 
of the Givorce, he court may aiso, in gran 


a divorce a vinculo matrimonii, restore to the wif 
her maiden or other previous nami 
Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
court sha ave aa r to order and direct, in 
| 


every case of divorce, who shall have the guard 


janship sikitiaanaalie of the children of the mar- 
riage so divorced, and who shall be charged with 


their maintenance 
Sec. ll. .2nd be it further enacted, That the 
court may also award alimony to the wife foi 
: steni ince during the pe nd ney ofa petition 
i divorce filed for any of the causes afore- 


' 





Ec. 12. And be it further enacted, That, in case 
a ry by the wite, committed after Salen nt 
or sentence of divorce a mensa et thoro, the court 
may, on the petition of the husband setting forth 
and accompani d by legal pro of of such adult ry, 
deprive the wife of alimony from the date of her 
said criminal act, and rescind her right of dower, 
as well as dispossess her, if the court judge fit, of 
the care, cus tody, and guardianship of any child 
or children, which, uader the original judgment 
of the court in granting the divorce, may have 
been assigned to her. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That a wife 
deserted by her husband may, at any time after 


, 





such de: riion, apply to the court in sess ion, or 
to either one of the judd: res thereof, when the court 
IS NOt Sé ssion, for an order to protectany money 
or other property, real or personal, of v vhich she 
may have become possessed after such desertion, 
arvainst her husband or his creditors, or any one 


claiming cere or under him; and the court or 


a judge thereof, as the case may be, if the fact of 


such <i sertion be proved by evidence other 
that of the wife herself, and that the sam: 


without reasonable cause, and that 








maintaining herself by her own industry or prop- 

J l- | 5a. ee 
erly, may make and give to the wife an order 
nrotecting her earnings, money, and property 
pr Y : 
aforesaid, real or personal, acquired since the com- 
mencement of such d rtion, from her husband 
and all creditors and persons claiming through 
or under him, and such earnings, money or prop- 
erty aforesaid shall belo to t wife as tf 


wr “ ¢ op Jos deni lorsreay Tr . -1F 
were a feme sole: Provided always, That ever 





such order shall, within ten days after the mak 
ing a L ivi r th reof, be ent red by tl clerk of 
the court on the records of the cor nt y of W; 

ington, in the Distriet of Columbia; and that it 








shall be law band and any credit 


claiming through or under him, to app! 
court in session for the di harge ther of, and he 
may obtain it if, in the judgment of the court 
rood cause shall be shown why such order, by 





reason of fraud or of repugnance to the objects of 


this section, should not have been first made and 
given: Provided also, That if the husband, or any 
creditor of or person claiming through or under 
him, shall seize or continue to hold any prope rty 
of the wife after notice and record of any such or- 
der, then the husband or such person sh all be liable 


it the sult of the wife (which she is hereby em- 
ywered i oral to I ; specifi 

‘ , ct 5 v0 Wn all ace +} 

pPropercy hh i i i ’ hi 
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tion be made, t 


D 


=I 
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value of the property so seized or held after such 


notice aforesaid; and if any such order of protec- 
, } 
| i 


he wife shall, during the contin- 


uance thereof, be and be deemed to have been, 
during such desertion of her, in the like position 


in all respects with regard to property and con- 


tracts and suing and being sued as she would be 


Aprroven, June 19, 1860. 


Cuap. CLXII.—An Act making Appropriations 


for Light-Houses, Beacons, Buoys, and so forth, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
vtatt the United States of America in Congress 


1 


l, ‘That the following appropriations be, 


and th ime are hereby, made, and directed to 


ney in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to enable the Se cretary of 
the ‘I'reasury to carry the provisions of this act 
into effect: Provided, however, Thatif a good title 
to any land, which it may be necessary to use, 
cannot be obtained on reasonable terms, or the 
exclusive right to such land cannot be acquired 
by cession, when the interest of the United States 
demands it, before the appropriation would, by 


law, fall into the surplus fund, in any and all such 
causes the anpropriation hall be applicable to the 
objects for which they are made, at any time 
within two years after the first meeting of the 
L, lature of any State wherein such land may 


be situated, subsequent to the passage of this act, 
to wit: 

Massachusetts.—For a light-house at Duxbury, 

Plymouth harbor, five thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of a suitable lot of land, and 
the erection thereon of a building for the use of 
the Lieht-House Board, at Wood’s Hole, Great 
Harbor, in the town of Falmouth, five thousand 


or light-house, in the discre- 
ion of the Seeretary of the Treasury, on the 
recommendation of the Light-House Board, on, 
or near, the Hen and Chickens, at the entrance 
of Buzzard’s bay, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

lor a survey to determine the proper site for 
a light-house at, or near, the Sow and Pigs, at 
the entrance of Buzzard’s bay, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

Rhode Island.—For the establishment of beacons 
on Connimmicut Point, and Bullock’s Point, in 
Providence river, three thousand dollars. 

For a survey of and for buoying out Seekonk 
river, between Seekonk and Providence, five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Conne 








‘ticut.—For the reéstablishmentand alter- 
icon light on Long Wharf, at New 
Haven, two thousand dolla : 
For a fog-bell to be rung by machinery at the 
Stratford light-house, twelve hundred dollars. 
)| ie tne I et ees Boia under the 
{ the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
h Daboll’s and other car signals, 
the signal erected by De boll, and 
ration at New London, six thousand 


| 
| 





or the erection of a stone beacon 
ive thousand dollars. 
we rhts upon the Hudson river, 





between Albany and Troy, two thousand dol- 
lars. 
Fora beacon light at Oak Orchard, Lake Onta- 
rl tir tho il five hundred do A 
—For rebuilding the tower sat White 





Detour, and Manitou Island, all on 
the coast of Lake Superior, forty-five thousand 


Fora a ise at Bertraw bay, six thousand 
dolls rs : 

For a lis o}it- luse at or ne 
thousand doll lars 

Fora light-house at the mouth of Manistee 
river, five thousand dollars. 

For one or two beacon lights, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the entrance 
to Grand Island bay and harbor, Lake Superior, 
six thousand de!lars. 

Mor a fog-bell at Grand Haven light-house, fif- 
teen thousand dolla: 

For a range of lights for Copper harbor, Lake 
Superior. with a fog bell, or ak other signal as 
the Secretary of th Tr usury, on the recom- 


Tawas City, six 
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mendation of the Light-House Board, may adopt, 
thirty-five hundred dollars. 


4 


Foralight-house at or near Old Fort Mackinaw, | 


six thousand dollars. 

Wisconsin.—for the con 
house pier and light-houss 
of the North Cut beacon | 
thousand dollars. 


truction of a light- 
t Mi! waukee, in lieu 
lit at that place, fifty 


For a for-bel! at Port du Morts light-house, | 


fifteen hundred dollars. 


For a light-house at Kewaunee, six thousand | 
dollars. 
For the construction of a suitable beacon light 


at the port of Racine, thirty thousand one hun- 
dred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to pay 
to Peter Campan one hundred and fourteen dol- 
lars and fifty-cight cents. 

New Jersey.—Yor rebuilding the two light- 
house towers at Nave Sink, and fitting the same 
with proper apparatus, enty-two thousand 
nine hundred and forty-one dollars. 

North Carolina.—For reestablishing the Beacon 
Island light-house and constru 
therewith a beacon light to form arange for run- 
ning the Ocracoke inlet, five thousand dollars. 

For a beacon light at a suitable point at or near 
Cape Hatteras inlet, five thousand dollars. 

For a new light-house at the mouth of Cape 
Fear river, in lieu of the present structure, forty 
thousand dollars. 


For buoying Beaufort harbor and Bogue sound, | 


one thousand dollars. 

For the erection of a light-house at the mouth 
of North river, (Albemarle sound,) ten thousand 
dollars. 

Louisiana.—For a light-house at the mouth of 
Calcasieu river, seven thou 
Jars. 


and five hundred dol- | 


ung inconnection | 


Virginia.—For the construction of a first-class | 


light-house at Assateague, in lieu of the present 
light-house, fifty thousand dollars. 

For buoying the approaches to the canal con- 
necting the waters of the Chesapeake bay with 
Albemarle sound, five hundred dollars. 

For the completion of the tower and keeper’s 
dwelling at Cape Charles, ten thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Mississippi.—For a new light-house at Pass 
Christian, in heu of the old light now at that 
place, one thousand dollars: Provided, That the 
old light-house and site now at that point be sold 
by the Light-House Board, under the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the pro- 
ceeds of said sale applied in aid of the sum here- 
by appropriated for the construction of said light- 
wuse. 

California.—For a first class light-house at Cape 
Mendocino, being the extreme western point of 
land on the Pacific coast, eighty thousand dollars. 

For a light-house at ‘Trinidad bay, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For a light-house on Point del Reys, about 
twenty-eight miles north of the Golden Gate, forty 
thousand dollars, and for fog or ear signals, to be 
erected in connection therewith, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Light-House Board, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For buoying out the channel! and the barat the 


entrance of Humboldt bay, and for three mot- | 


able beacons to be provided with lens lanterns, to 


be kept in range with the channel, ten thousand | 


dollars. 

Washington Territory.—For a light-house at 
Gray’s harbor, and for buoying out the channel 
and bar at said harbor, twenty thousand dollars. 

For buoying out the channe! of the Columbia 
river, from the mouth of the Willamette river to 
the cascade of the Columbia river, five thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no por- 
tion of the money herein appropriated for the 
erection of any light-house or beacon light shall 
be expended until plans shal! be furnished, and 
contracts made, for the entire completion of said 
light-house or beacon light for the sum herein 
appropriated. 

Sec.3. .4nd be it further enacted, That the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated and directed to be paid, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 


j 
j 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
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propriated, for the establishment at the points 
ergin named of such ear signals as may prove 
to be satisfactory under the experiments herein- 
before authorized to be made, that is to say: at 
West Quoddy head and Boone Island, in Maine; 
at Boston, in Massachusetts; at Sandy Hook, in 
New York; at Charleston, in South Carolina; at 
Savannah, Georgia; atthe Southwest Pass of the 
Mississippi river; and at Galveston. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That if pre- 
liminary surveys are required to ascertain the 
necessity forany light-house or other aid provided 
in this bill, or to determine the proper site for the 
same, or to ascertain more fully what the public 
exigency requires, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause the necessary examinations and sur- 
veys on the sea-board tu be made, under the di- 
rection of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
and those on the lakes to be made under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers; 
and in all case#in which adverse reports are made, 
they shall be submitted to Congress at its next 
sessicn; and in all cases in which the objects au- 
thorized are favorably reported upon, the works 
may be commenced immediately , after valid titles 
and State jurisdiction shall have been obtained to 
the sites, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the recommendation 
of the Light-House Board, be, and he is hereby, | 
authorized, in his discretion, to reéstablish, from | 


the authority conferred by the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, entitled ‘*An act 
making appropriations for light-houses,’’ and so | 
forth, whenever, in the jadgmentof the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, upon the recommendation of the 
Licht-House Board, such reéstablishment is re- 
quired by pubiic convenience or the necessities of 
commerce. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act approved March three, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, as authorizes the erection of 
range beacons, for crossing the bar and entering 
Galveston bay, Texas, in place of the light ves- 
sel at that place, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
penne and the light vessel is hereby directed to 
ye restored. 

Aprroven, June 20, 1860 





Cuar. CLXIII.—An act making Appropriations | 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the | 
same are hereby, appropriated, out ofany money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the support ef the Army for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one: 

For expenses of recruiting, transportation of 
recruits, three months’ extra pay to non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates on reén- 
listment, fifty thousand dollars. 

For pay of the Army, three million five hun- | 
dred and ninety-one thousand seven hundred and | 
eighty-four ion 

For commutation of officers’ subsistence, nine 
hundred and ninety eight thousand four hundred 
and thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 

For commutation of forage for officers’ horses, 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars. 

For payments to discharged soldiers for cloth- | 
ing not drawn, fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or payments in lieu of clothing for officers’ 
servants, thirty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
ninety dollars. 

For subsistence in kind, two million and fifty- 
eight thousand six hundred dollars. 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
equipage, and iron bedsteads for barracks, eight 








hundred and thirty-two thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-one dollars and twelve cents. 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, consisting of fuel for the officers, en- 
listed men, guard, hospitals, storehouses, and 


offices; of forage in kind for the horses, mules, 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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enn 


| as may be mounted, and forthe authorized 
| ber of officers’ horses when serving in the §, 


{June 20, 


eT 


and oxen of the quartermaster’s department at 
several posts and stations, and with the ar, 
in the field; for the horses of the two ~ gimen: 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry. a 
regiment of mounted riflemen, the companie, 
light artillery, and such companies of jn¢ 


the 
armies 


8 of 
ahtry 


num. 


and at the outposts, including bedding for the 


. > . “> ° ‘ 
animals; of straw for soldiers’ bedding, ang of 


stationery, including blank books for the quarter 
master’s department, certificates (r discha; med 
soldiers, blank forms for the pay and quarter. 
master’s departments; and for the printing of 4: 
vision and department orders and reports, oy, 
million five hundred and eighty thousand’ 
lars. 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas. 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on lett. 
and packets received and sent by officers of t). 
Army on public service; expenses of courts-mar. 
tial and courts of inquiry, including the addition) 
compensation of judge advocates, recorders, men). 
bers, and witnesses, while on that service, undor 
the act of March sixteenth, eighteen hundred anq 
two; extra pay to soldiers employed, under the 


one 


dol- 


| direction of the quartermaster’s department, jy 








the erection of barracks, quarters, storehouses 
and hospitals, in the construction of roads, and 
on other constant labor, for periods of not Joss 


| than ten days, under the acts of March second, 
time to ume, such lights as may have been, or || eighteenhundred and nineteen, and August fourth 


may hereafter be, discontinued as useless, under || 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, including hoes 


|| employed as clerks at division and department 


headquarters; expenses of expresses to and from 


| the frontier posts and armies in the field; of es- 


corts to paymasters and other disbursing officers, 
and to trains where military escorts cannot be 
furnished; expense of the interment of officers 
killed in action, or who die when on duty in the 
field, or at the posts on the frontiers, and of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers; authorized 
office furniture; hire of laborers in the quarter- 
master’s department, including the hire of inter- 
preters, spies, and guides forthe Army, compen- 
sation of clerks of the officers of the quartermas- 
ter’s department; compensation of forage and 
wagonmasters, authorized by the act of July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; for the appre- 
hension of deserters, and the expenses incident 
to their pursuit; and for the following expenditures 
required for the two regiments of dragoons, the 
tworegiments of cavalry, the regiment of mounted 
riflemen, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, namely: the purchase of traveling 
forges, blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and 
mule shoes and nails, iron and steel for shoeing, 
hire of veterinary surgeons, medicines for horses 
and mules, picket ropes, and for shoeing the 
horses of the corps named, four hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year; for repairing, altering, and en- 
larging buildings at the established posts, includ- 
ing hire or commutation of quarters for officers on 
military duty; hire of quarters for troops; of store- 
houses for the keeping of military stores; of 
grounds for summer cantonments; for temporary 
frontier stations, including fifteen thousand dol- 
lars for the purchase of stoves, three hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand three hundred and fifty-one 
dollars and fifty-four cents, to be expended as fol- 
lows, viz: 

For rents, including hire or commutation of 
quarters for officers on military duty, hire of quar- 
ters for troops, of storehouses for the safe-keep- 


| ing of military stores, of grounds for summer can- 


tonments, and construction and repairs of barracks 
at temporary frontier stations, for the purchase 
of stoves, and six hundred and eight dollars and 
eighty-seven cents to be paid as back rent for the 
site of Fort Davis, Texas, one hundred and ninety- 
five thousand two hundred and forty-six dollars 
and twenty-nine cents;— eo 
For repairing, altering, and enlarging buildings 
at established military posts, one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand five bondred and forty-seven 
dollars;— wot 
For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at the following posts, to wit: at Barrancas }ar- 
racks, Key West, Fort Mackinac, in the depart 
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ment of the east, twenty thousand five hundred || 
sad st venty-eight dollars and fifty cents; at Be- | 
nica barracks, in the department of California, | 
three hundred and six dollars and seventy-five 
“ots; at Fort Vancouver, in the department of | 
Oregon, seven thousand six hundred and seventy- || 
shroe dollars. 

” For mileage, or the allowance made to officers || 
of the Army for the transportation of themselves || 
and their baggage, when traveling on duty with- 
it troops, escorts, or supplies, one hundred and 
eae thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including the 
barzage of the troops when moving either by land |} 
orwater; of clothing, camp, and garrison equipage, 
from the depotat Philadelphia to the segeral posts H 
gud Army depots, and from those depots to the 
troops in the field; of horse equipments, and of | 
gbsistence from the places of purchase and from 
ie places of delivery under contract, to such places 
as the circumstances of the service may require 
them to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
small arms from founderies and armories to the 
arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and Army 
depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages; || 
for the purchase and hire of horses, mules, and 
oxen, and the purchase and repair of wagons, 
carts,and drays, and of ships, and other sea-going || 


vessels, and boats required for the transportation || 
of supplies, and for garrison purposes; for dray- | 
aze and cartage at the several posts; hire of team- || 
sters; transportation of funds for the pay and other || 
disbursing departments; the expense of sailing 
public transports on the various rivers, the Gulf | 
of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific; and for 
procuring water at such posts as, from their situ- 


ation, require that it be brought from a distance; 
and for clearing roads, and removing obstructions 
therein to the extent which may be required for 
the actual operations of the troops on the frontier, 
two million three hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars. 

For the purchase of horses for the two regi- 
ments of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, 
and the regiment of mounted riflemen, one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand dollars, 

For contingencies of the Army, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the medical and hospital departments, sev- 
enty-six thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars and fifty cents. 

For contingent expenses of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s department at nates headquarters, five 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the clerk and messenger 
in the office of the commanding general, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
commanding general, three hundred dollars. 

For armament of fortifications, two hundred 
thousand dollars. | 

For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- | 
vice, one hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars. 

For orduance, ordnance stores, and supplies, 
including horse equipments for the mounted regi- | 
ments, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For horses and horse medicines for the batte- 

ies of light artillery, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the manufacture of arms at the national 
armories, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For repairs and improvements and new ma- | 
chinery at Springfield armory, Massachusetts, of || 
which twelve thousand dollars may be applied to || 
the purchase of land on the north side of the new || 
water shops, sixty-three thousand six hundred || 
and twenty-five dollars. 

For repairs and improvements and new ma- | 
chinery at Harper’s Ferry armory, sixty-five | 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the Allegheny arsenal, six thousand three | 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars. 

For the Benicia arsenal, fifty thousand dollars. | 

For Charleston arsenal, fifteen thousand dollars. | 

For Fort Monroe arsenal, twenty-three thou- 

sand four hundred and fifty dollars. | 
For New York arsenal, one thousand one hun- | 

1} 

| 











dred dollars. 
. For North Carolina arsenal, repairs, and gas || 
Axtures, five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For St. Louis arsenal, three thousand seven 


hundred and fifty dollars 


Laws of the United States. 


lars. 
For Washington arsenal, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 
For Watertown 
hundred dollars. 
For Watervliet arsenal, eleven thousand dol- 


arsenal, two thousand five 


i lars. 


For contingencies of arsenals, twenty thousand 


|| dollars. , 


For surveys for military defenses, geograph- 


| ical explorations, and reconnoissances for military 


purposes, and surveys with the armies in the field, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For purchase and repairs of instruments, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For printing charts of lake surveys, ten thou- 
sann dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For the manufacture or purchase of apparatus 
and equipments for field signals, two thousand 
dollars. And that there be added to the staff of 
the Army one signal officer, with the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a major of cavalry, who shall 
have charge, under the direction of the Secretary 


| of War, of all signal duty, and of all books, pa- 


pers, and apparatus connected therewith. 

For surveys and selections of sites, and for 
plans and estimates for military posts on or near 
the valley of the Red River of the North, between 
the forty-sixth and forty-ninth degrees of north 
latitude, and at or near Fort Cobb, in the Indian 
Territory, five thousand dollars, and that a re- 
port thereon be made to the next session of Con- 
gress. | 

For reconstructing the stables at Carlisle bar- 
racks, eight thousand and fifty dollars. + 

To enable the Third Auditor of the Treasury 


to settle the suspended accounts of officers for |; pounds of sugar for every one hundred rations. 


disbursements through the Quartermaster Gen- 


For Texas arsenal, forty-three thousand dol- 
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Artesian well at Fort Monroe, six thousand 
dollars. 

Repairing Government bridge over Mill creek, 
near Fort Monroe, five hundred dollars. 

Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Moultrie, Charleston har- 
bor, South Carolina, eight thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

Fort Clinch, Amelia Island, Florida, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, seventy thou- 
sand dollars. 

Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

Fort McRee, and preservation of site, Pensa- 
cola, Florida, ten thousand dollars. 

Fort Gaines, DauphinIsland, Mobile bay, Ala- 
bama, twenty thousand dollars. - 

Fortifications on Ship Island, coast of Missis- 
sippi, twenty thousand dollars. 

Fort Jackson, on Mississippiriver, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

Fort St. Philip, on Mississippi river, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Fortifications for defense of entrance into Gal- 
veston harbor, twenty thousand dollars. 

Fort at Fort Point, San Francisco, including 
outworks, fifty thousand dollars. 

Fort at Alcatraz [sland, San Francisco bay, 


| California, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


eral’s department for supplies furnished and stores | 
transported for the three companies of volunteers | 


celled into the service of the United States in the 


Territory of Kansas, in eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-six, by authority of the War Department, 


the sum of five thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 


Contingent expenses of fortifications, preserva- 
tion of sites, protection of titles, and repair of 
sudden damage, thirty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the allow- 
ance of sugar and coffee to the non-commissio:.ed 
officers, musicians, and privates of the Army, as 
fixed by the seventeenth section of the act of the 
fiith of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
shall hereafter be ten pounds of coffee and fifteen 


Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
_— of War be,and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, out of any money in the Treasury 


| not otherwise appropriated, to pay to the State of 


lowa sueh sums of money as were paid by that 
State to troops called out by the Governor of lowa 


| in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, eighteen hun- 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to re- | 


store to their relatives in Wisconsin four orphan 


children of Edward Miltimore, whose parents and |) 


brothers and sisters were massacred on or about 
the thirty-first day of August, eighteen hundred 


| and fifty-nine, about one hundred miles north of 


Salt Lake City, by a partyof Indians, (or Mor- 
mons disguised as such,) and who escaped the 
massacre and found refuge at Camp Floyd, fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be 
added to the medical corps of the Army four sur- 
geons and fourassistant surgeons, to be appointed 
in accordance with the existing laws. 

Sec. 3. And be it further fnacted, That the fol- 
lowing sums be, and they are hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 


| otherwise appropriated, for the following fortifi- 


cations: 


Fort Montgomery, Lake Champlain, New 
York, ten thousand dollars. 


Fort Knox, Penobscot bay, Maine, twenty |! 


thousand dollars. 


Fort on Hog Island Ledge, Portland harbor, | 


Maine, thirty thousand dollars. 


Fort Winthrop, Boston harbor, Massachusetts, 
ten thousand dollars. 


Fort at the entrance of New Bedford harbor, || 


Massachusetts, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Fort Adams, Newport harbor, Rhode Island, 
five thousand dollars 
Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York, fif- 
teen thousand dollars. ‘ 
Fort on the site of Fort Tompkins, Staten Isl- 
and, New York, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


dred and fifty-eight, and eighteen hundred, and 
fifty-nine, to protect the frontier from Indian in- 
cursions: Provided, The Secretary shall be satis- 
fied that there was a necessity for calling out these 
| troops; that the amounts have been actually paid 
| by the State; that no greater pay or allowances 


| be given than were received by officers and sol- 


diers of equal grade at that period in the United 


| States Army, and that the amount so to be paid 
| shall not exceed the sum of eighteen thousand 


nine hundred and eighty-eight dollars and eighty- 
four cents: Provided further, That compensation 
shall only be allowed for the period during which 
| said troops were actively employed in military 
service. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
| visions of the second section of the act of third 
| March, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, chapter 


| eighty-three, be extended so as to include all the 


moneys advanced by the State of Texas in pay- 
ment of volunteers called eut in defense of the 
froftier of that State, since the twenty-eighth of 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five: Pro- 


| vided, The Secretary of War shall be satisfied that 
| there was necessity for calling out these troops; 


that they were called out by competent authority, 
/ and that the amount so claimed was actually paid 
by the said State. And that the amount hereby 
provided for shall not exceed the sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand five hundred and 


|| forty-four dollars and fifty-one cents: Provided 
\| further, That compensation shall only be allowed 


Additional batteries at Fort Hamilton, at the | 


Narrows, New York, fifty thousand dollars. 
Fort Carroll, Baltimore harbor, Maryland, fifty 


| thousand dollars. 


Fort Delaware, Delaware river, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, Virginia, five 
thousand dollars. 


| 
| 
| 


for the period during which such troops were 
| actively employed in military service. 

Sec. 7. Ind be it further enacted, That the 
twelfth section of the act of third March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, be extended so as to 
embrace the pay proper and allowances of the 
militia of New Mexico therein named: Provided, 
| They shall receive no greater pay and allowances 
| than were given to officers and soldiers of equal 

grade at that period in the United States service, 
| and that the amount hereby appropriated shall 
| not exceed the sumof seventy-four thousand and 
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5 J Char. CLAIV.—An A for the pun- 
iG i View } i) y Marsha of 
oe | d , or other Ministerial Officers, 
7 I i lies ¢ \ of Prisoners in their 
toads 
/ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
£ ; 4 il t ofthe United Ste f America in Coneress 
‘e bled, ‘That whenever any marshal, deputy 
2a or other ministerial officer, shall have in 
i & | eustody any prisoner by virtue of process 
: on red under the laws of the Unit d States by any 
| bs ‘ judec, or commissioner, and such marshal, 
i ch ( y marshal or other ministerial officer, shall 
=r : rily iler such prisoner to « ype, the 
1 oe es so offending shall be deemed euilty of 
aE ee ; emeauor, and, upon conviction thereof in any 
: it dist t or circuit court of th United States, shall 
; fined or imprisoned, or both, according to the 
reuion of the court In which such conviction 
take place, having respect to the nature of 
ime with which the escaped prisoner shall 
ve been charged, in a sum not exceeding two 
isand dollars, and for a term not exceeding 
\ year This act shall be taken and construed 
to apply not only to cases in which the prisoner 
who escaped was charged, or found euilty of an 
af ; rainst the laws of the United States, but 
, Be, , ‘ —— ee pe is - pany a 1 re 
b ¥ revel vit ten $ against Vy fol n 
eRe i! Government with whom the United States have 
ep? re s of extradition. - 
a Arrrovep, June 21, 1860. 
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z Cuar. CLAV.—An Act te establish a Mad six 
oe vs a week from Sacramento, in California, 
an : » Alympia, in the Ter ory of Washineton 
12 F é Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ti at sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
re. assembled, ‘That the Postmaster General be, and 
P { hue reby, authorized and directed, t »so modify 
P a. we con with the contractors now performing 
es vices on routes twelve thousand five hundred 
ii i i d forty | twelve thousand five hundred 
F if , l fifty-five, s provide fort conveyance 
. ew of entire Ui: { States mail, in four-horse 
ae | ; wore s, da y. ata edul { lavs, from 
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Lau of thre [ nited States. 

{ her i d directed to estab- 
i \ xX tim a ek, ata se | lule « f 
thi ut the year, from Port- 
land, O1 yn, Via Vancouver, Saint Hellen’s, and 
Moi ‘ to OU ! , in Washington ‘Terri- 
Lor y contr _ t a rate of compensation not 
to exceed the rate per m allowed from Sacra- 
m » Portland, with steamer service from 
Pordand to Cowlitz, and from Cowlitz to Olym- 
ia by four-ho slag and the Postmaster 
General is directed to discontinue the ocean ser- 
vice from sS rane » to Olympia, via Portland 
1 Asto » soon as the service con- 

t d by itis established. 

LPI yep, J 21, 1860 
a i 

Cuar.CLXVI.—An Act confirming certain Land 
kentri under the third section of the act of 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
ent 1**An Act maki s Appropriations forthe 
eof the Pos t Office Department, during 
fiscal year ending the mc ee of June, 

eich ) hundred and fifty-six.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives of the United States of America in Concress 


a mbled, Th tall entries which have heretofore 


been allowed by registers and receivers, and 
regard to which no adverse claims have arisen 
under decisions of the Secretary of the Interior, 


or of the C sioner of the General Land 
Office, setting such entries, under that por- 
tion of the third proviso to the first section of an 


act, approve d third March, eighteen hundred and 
4 


ommil 


as 


! 
ae 


fifty-five, entitled ** An act making appropriations 
for th ervice of the Post Office Department 
during the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six,’’ in the 
following words: ** Thateach contractorengaged, 


or to be engaged, in carrying the mails through 
any of the Territories west of the Mississippi, 
shall have the privilege of occupying stations at 
the rate of not more than one for every twenty 
miles of the route on which he carries a mail, and 
shall have a preémption right therein when the 
same shall be brought into market, to the extent 
of six hundred and forty acres, to be taken con- 
ti to include his improvements; but 
no such preémption right shall extend to any pass 
in a mountain or other defile,’’ be, and the same 
are hereby, confirmed, subject to any bona fide 
claim under any law of the United States to the 
whole or any portion of the lands embraced in 
said entries or locations made prior orsubsequent 
to the date of the selection thereof by the persons 
aforesaid; and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office is hereby directed to issue a patent 
for the lands embraced in said entries, upon pay- 
ment of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre 
for the land embraced in such patent: Provided, 
‘ hat each contractor shall satisfy the Secret: ary 
the Interior that he has complied with the 
coe of his contract, and that said entries have 


ruously, and 


A ckt 


been used and occupied as stations on the line of 


the route during the existence of his contract; and 
that the prov this act shall be restricted 
to one and the first bona fide s tof pr emptions on 
one a ime line of route. 
See.2. Ind be it further enacted, 
from and after the passage of this act, 


u provisions of the 


sions ol 


id the s 
Thatno rights, 
shall accrue 
aforesaid act of third 
1, eighteen hundre dand fifty- five, which pro- 


nder the 
a 


} 
rel 


N 

v1 are hereby repealed, saving all rights here- 
tofore acquired, or those provided for in the fore- 
roing; and that, for the purpose of facilitating the 


transportation of the public mails of the United 
States west of the Miasiehioni river to the Pacific 
ocean, and intermediate points 
the Interior be, and he is hereby , authorize d,upon 
_ application of the Postmaster General, to re- 

erve, as mail stations, for the use and occupancy 
of mail contractors, dur ing the existence of their 
contracts, a quantity of ' public lands, not excced- 
ing the area of one section, at any and all such 
as, in his judgment, are deemed neces- 





sary or advisable, to be taken where the public 
surveys have been made, according to the lines 


of these surveys; but where stations have been, 


reafter be, designated in advance of the 


or may he s 

j . > , s oon ta » she l ’ ci 
public surveys, such stations shall be laid of 
under the dire n of the Postmaster General, in 
asquare form, with power to order the adjustment 


, the Secret: uy of 


| the 





— ee 
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hereafter of such boundari S, to confo ; Set * 
lines of the public surveys, if such diu pa a may 
deemed advisable, which lands thus regor.,3 y perso 
stations shall be held as permanent ma . : : yal 
reservations, not subject to the oper; i: = mor 
existing preémption or other genera] land | ynfir 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Th; s ” 
ever, from any cause, any of the regeryay re ; 
made under the second se tion of this . e Ges 
be no longer needed for thi purposes or : ‘ 
intended, or the convenience of the s pein “el we tees 
require a change of | cation, the reserva ' : 
aba ndoned by the Postma: ter General shal no 
off into suitable lots or pares Is, and sold at + Court ol 
sale to thghighest b idderafteratleastthreem, oe 
public notice, unde ie Divieaiion af thi Neg = 
of the Interior, and patents therefor shal} iss tory OF 
in the case of the sale of other public lands rided, Th 
ll laws, or parts of laws, heretofore | ee 
granting the preémption privilege to m ol 0 
tractors be, and the same are hereby, re) a - 
but this repeal is not to affect any rights y S ( 4 
may have actually vested under those laws be: = 


ved te 





passage of this act. 
Approven, June 21, 1860. miates: of 
1 ¢ 
rms 
Cuar. CLXVII.—An Act to confirm certain p 1 by 
vate Land Claims in the Territory of Now y of na 
Me xico. v Gove 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R re 
sentatives of the United States of America in Consrs rig. sige 
assembled, That the private land claims fo 
Territory of New Mexico, as recommend: —— me 
confirmation by the surveyor general of that 1 wful 
ritory, and in his letter to the Commissio: ee 
the General Land Office, of the twelfth of J "at . 
ary, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, desig tgs : . 
as numbers one, three, four, six, eight, 11 i: rh 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventec: ee 
eizhteen,and the claim of E. W. Eaton, not edin 
on the corrected list of numbers, but stand J oft 
the original docket and abstract returns of th ' 7‘ : 
veyor general as number sixteen, be, and a 
are hereby, confirmed: Provided, ‘That t me a 
number nine, in the name of John Scolley and a 
others, shall not be confirmed for more than {iy or 
square leagues; and that the claim number sev- dwn 
enteen, in the name of Cornelio Vigil and Cer ar 
St. Vrain, shall not be confirmed for more t 
eleven aquare leagues to each of said claimai Cuap. C 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That provis 


States 
counts 
isters | 
Unitec 
purpo: 
Be it e 
ntalive 
issemblec 


veying the claim of said John Scolly it 
lawful for him to locate the five square | 
confirmed to him in a square body in any | 
the tract of twe nty- -five square le agues claimed 
him; and that in surveying the claims of 
Cornelio Vigil and Ceran St. Vrain, the lo 
shall be made as follows, namely: the 
shall first be made of all tracts occ upted by< 


» 


settlers holding possession under titles or ; ions ¢ 
ises to settle, which have heretofore been ¢ -emp 
by said Vigil and St. Vrain, in the tracts cls ly. th 
by them, and after deduc ting the area of all: ites, 
tracts from the area embraced in twenty-two said cou 
square leagues, the remainder shall be located in 1d dut 
two equal tracts, each of eer ee, part s the pro 
of the tract claimed by the said Vigil : nvested 
Vrain selected by them; and it shall be the duty ribed, 
of the surveyor general of New M: pres oO imme- of minis 
diately to proceed to make the surveys and | lone 
tions authorized and required by the terms of tus y treat 
section. SEC. | 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That t e} crim 
vate land claims in the Te rritory of New Mex nari 
as recommended for confirmation by said sur- \ iry 
veyor general in his rv ‘ports and abstract ma ark J ns of 
exhibit A, as communicated to Congress by t inst 
Secretary of the Interior in his letter dated untri 


third of February, eighteen hundred and si xty, senter 


t ne 
and numbered from —eey to thirty-eight, bot vrize 
inclusive, be, and the same are hereby, 0 Mm. | 
firmed, with ‘the exception of the claim num- roves: 
bered twenty-six, in the name of le B. Vigil, this au 
which claim, numbered twenty-six, is not con Sec. 
firmed. ito 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the fore- t 
going confirmation shall only be construcd 48 the ju 
quit-claims or relinquishments, on the partof' rovis 
United States, and shall! not affect the adver tert 
rights of any other person or persons whoms0- ty 
evel 





» 9] i ae ee 7 
C 5. ednd be it further enacted, That it shall 
t wy be lawful for the said Juan B. Vigil or 


claimiwig title under him to 1 
‘rainst the Unite ed States for the lands claimed 
raced in said claim number twenty-six, 
firmed under the provisions of the third 
, of this act; said suit to be instituted in the 
me court of the Territory of New Mexico, 
defended by the district attorney of the 
7 raited States for said ‘Territory, under the direc- 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
the right of appeal to either party from the 
“said supreme court to the 
Court of the United States,’ if such appeal be 
| for within one year 
idgment in said supreme court of the Terri- 
of New 
I, That if the suit authorized by this section 
t instituted within two years 
/ this ;act, the said claimants shall be pre- 
ito have abandoned all right or title to the 
s embraced in said claim number twenty-six, 
said lands shal! thenes held and 
d to be public lands belonging to the United 
States: And pr wided further, That in the determ- 
of the suit authorized to be instituted b 'y 
rms of this section, the courts shall be gov- 
D,. | by the treaty of Guadalupe ‘Hidalgo, the 
y of nations, the laws, usages, and customs of 
Government from which the claim is derived, 
n rinciples of equity, aud the decisions of the 
. eme Court of the United States, so far as 
y are app licable. 
cc. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
. wful for the heirs of Luis Maria Baca, who 
ar claim to the said tract oF as is claimed 
t] town of Las Beas, to select instead of the 
; ; ! claimed by thi m,n equal quantity of vacant 
Terri tory 0 f New Mex- 
r the m in Square bodies, not 
And it shall be the 
fener il of New Me xi 0, to 
and location of the lands so selected 
ud heirs of Baca when th re unto required 
m: Provided, howe ve r, That the right hereby 
ted to said heirs Baca shail continue in 
. e during thre years from the passage of this 
fe 7 t, and no longer. 
ae Appnovep, June 21, 1860. 
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wap. CLXXIX.—An Act to carry into effect 
provisions of the Treaties between the United 
States, China, Japan, Siam, Persia, and other 
countries, giving certain judicial powers to Min- 
isters and C r other functionaries of the 
United States in those countries, and for other 
purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
italives of the United States of Am vericain Congress 
‘ mbled,. That, to carry into full effect the pro- 
, : ions of the treaties of the United States with 
‘empires of China, Jap: a and Siam, respect- 
y, the minister and thé consuls of the United 
es, duly appointed to cad in each 


OnSUIS O 


id duties impose ‘d upon them, respectively, by 
provisions treaties, respectively, be 
vested with the judicial authority herein de- 
bed, which shall appertain to the said office 
‘minister and consul, and be a part of the duties 
longing thereto, wherein the 
y treaty. 
Sec. 2. Aad be it further enacted, Thatin re 
and maisds meanors, the s 
R F tonaries are hereby fully 
wes ltry, in the manner herein provided, all citi- 
ns of the United States charged with offenses 
44 vainst law, Which shall be committed in such 
. intries, respectively, and, upon conviction, to 
wares tence such off nde rs in the manner herein au- 
’ e thorized; and the said functionaries, and each of 
; p ‘tem,are hereby authorized to issue all such 
Vi focesses as are suitable and necessary to carry 
oa . ge into execution. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in 


$ of such 


same is allowed 


gard 
said public func- 


crimes 


re- 


—— ‘dtoe ivi rights, whether of property or person, 
aie uid functionaries are hereby invested with all 
; oj t judicial authority necessary to execute the 
iy rovisionsof such treaties, res spectively, and shall 


yms0- tertain jurisdiction in matters of contract 
‘Ww est to which, th 


tat the 
contract 


2 


from the rendition of 


Supreme 


Mexico, and not thereafter: Pro- | 
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| jurisdiction in criminal and civil 


from the pas- 


| such citizens 


of the | 
said countries, shall, in addition to other powe rs | 


empowe red to arr: ugh | 


anes and 


jurisprudence de manded by su 


1} ry y 


Laws of the United Stat r 
made, orat the port at which, or nearest to which, 
it was to be executed; and er matters at 
the port where, or nearest to wh , the cause of 
controversy arose, or at the port \ nea 
est to which, the damag com} ned of was s 
tained, any such port abov imed being alway 
one of the ports at which the United & 
represent d b y consuls; which jur liction 
embrace all controversies between citizens of th 


United States, or others, provided for by suc! 


treaties, respectively. 
Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That such 


' } 
shall,in 


matters 
all cases, be « xercised and enforeed in conformity 
with the laws of the United States, which 
hereby, so fur as is necessary to execute such 
treaties, respectively, extended over all citiz 
of the United States in the said countries, (and 
over all others to the extent that the terms of th 
said treaties, respectively, justify or require, 
far as such laws are suital to carry the said 
treaties into effect; but in all cases where such 
laws are not adapted to the object, or are deficient 
in the provisions necessary to furnish suitable 
remedies, the common law, including equity and 
admiralty, shail be extended tn like manner 
7 and others in the said countries; 
if defects stiil remain to be suppl 
the common law, including equity 
nor the statutes of the United Stat 
propriate and s remedies, the ministers in 
the said countries, respectively, shall, by decrees 
and regulations which shall have the of law, 
supply such defects and deficiencies. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enticted, That in order 


to organize and carry 





»> SO 





over 
and 
d, and neith r 
ind admiraliy, 
es, furnish ap- 


ultabl 





into effect the system of 
1 + + 
th treaties, respect- 
ively, the said ministers, with t advice of the 


‘ 
several consuls In each of the said countries, re- 


spectively, or so many of I 


them as can be 
nien tly assembled, shall prescribe the forms of all 
processes which shall be issued by any of said 
consuls; the mode of executing, and the time of 
returning the same; which trials 
shall be conducted, and how the records thereof 
shall be kept; the form of oaths for Christian 
Witnesses, and the mode of exanining all 
witnesses; the costs which shall be allowed to 
the prevailing party, and the fees which shall be 
paid for judicial serviccs to defray necessary ex- 
penses; the manner in which and agents 
to execute process, and to carry this act into effect, 
shall be appointed and compensated; the 
bail-bonds, and the sex urity W hich shallb 
of the party who appe als from the di 

generally, 


conve- 


the manner 1n 


otiner 


alomicers 


form of 
required 
‘isioh Of a 
cnumera- 


rulations, 


without further 
tion, to make all such decrees and res 
from time to time, under the provi 
act, as the ease, may demand; and all such 
regulations, decree: s shall be plainly 
drawn up in wri Slee edd submitted, as above pro- 
vided, for the advice of the consuls, or as many 
of them as can be consulted without prejudicial 
delay or inconvenience, whp shall each signify 
his assent or dissent in writing, with his name 
subscribed thereto; and after taking such advice, 
and considering the same, the minister, in the said 
countries, respectively, may, nevertheless, by | 
causing the decree, order, or regulation to be pub- 
lished with his signature thereto 
of his advisers inscribed thereon, make it to be- 
come binding and obligatory, until annulled or 
| Congress; and it take effect 


sions of this 


s, and orde1 


, and the opinions 


modified by 
from the publication, or any subsequent day 
thereto named in the act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That ali such 
rerulations, orders, and decrees, shall, as speedily 
as may be after publication, 


shall 


be transmitted by the 
said ministers, with the opinions of their advisers, 
as drawn up by them severally, to the Secretary 
of State 's to be laid before Congress for revision. 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That each of 
the eeu aforesaid, at the port for which he is 
appointed, competent, under the author- 
ity herein contained, upon facts within his ewn 
knowledge, or which 
lieve true, or upon 


shall b 


cood reason to be- 
aint made, or informa- 


he has 


com 


tion al d in writing and authenticated in such 
way shall be prescribed by the ministér, to 
issue his warrant for the arrest of any citizen of 


the United States charged w 
country an 


in the 
nd when ar- | 


ith committing 
offense against law; a 
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| 


res i, to raizn and try any such offend r: and 

con tion, tosentence him to punishmentin 

t manner herein prescribed; always meting out 

nish t ina manner proportioned to the of- 

nse; which nishment shall, in all cases, except 

8 W provide d, be either fine or 

: r enacted, That any con- 

» WwW lone for the trial of offen ; 
Or MIs lemer rs, shall finally decide all cast 
wl! t ne imposed does notexceed one hun 

dred dollars, or the term of imprisonment does 

hot exc d sixty days. And there shall be no 

ippeal therefrom except as provided in section 


leven of this act. But no fine imposed by acon- 
sul for a contempt committed in the 


the court, or for failing to obey a summons from 


pre sence ot 


the same, shall exceed fifty dollars, nor shall th 
imprisonment exceed twenty-four hours for the 
Same contempt. 

Sec. 9. dnd be it further enacted, That when 


sitting alone he 
the fine 
dollar 


may also decide all cases in which 

imposed does not exceed five hundred 

term of imprisonment does not 

e¢ a ninety days; but in all such cases, if the 

fine exceeds one hundred doilars, or th 

aeuloni ment for misdemeanor exceeds 

lays, the defendants (or any of them, if 

more than one) may take the case, by ¢ 
minister of the United States, ‘if 

lowed jurisdic upon 

matters of fact such rules 

by the minist 
us in suc h cases. 
Ind be it further enacted, That when- 


ever. in any ease, the consul shall be of O} 


Ss, or tne 


term of 
ninety 
the r' he 
nr yy al, 


before the 


al- 
ion, either errors of law or 
as may be pre- 


scribed r for the prosecution of ap- 


* mion 
on of the legal questions which may 
we i 


ssistance will seful to him, er 
whenever he shall be of opnuon thata si 

than those cihed will | 
her case, summon 
United States, 


verer 
above spe 


punishment 
quire d, 


ec re- 


he shall Ih eu one or 


more citizens of the not exceeding 





four in number, taken by lot from a list of tndi- 
viduals which s! have been submitted pre- 
viously to the minister for his approval, but tn 


ss than four, who shail be 
repute and competent to the 
ul, and who, after so sit- 
, Shall each enter 
judement a 


"oY al os 1 
capital cases noti 


per- 


sons of good duty, 
' 


vith him in the tri 
ting upon the trial 


ord his 


to sit 


upon the reec- 


nd opinion, and sien the same. 
The consul shall, however, give a nt in the 
case: but il h 3 de ion 1S Oppe d y th mMinN- 
ion of one or more of his associates, the ease, 
without further proceedings, oe r with the 
vidence and opinions, shall be referred to the 
minister for his final ad scaumaaann either by en- 
tering up judement therein, or remitting the same 


to the 
therewith; but in all such cases, except camital 
offgnses, if the consul and his associates concur 
in opinion, the decision shall be final, except as is 
provided in section nine of 

Sec. 11]. And be it furl 
suls nd ea 
which he is appointed, 
is herein provided, 


consul with instructions how to proceed 


this act. 
her enucied, Thatthe con- 
h of them, at the port for 

shall have jurisdiction, as 
in all civil cases aris 


afar Is 
aqigoresalad, a 


ng ander 


such treaties, respectively, wherein the damage 
demanded doves not exceed the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars; and he sees fit to decide the same 
without aid, his decision thereon shall be final: 


but if, in his judgment, any case 
perplexities, and assis 
the damazve d 


involves legal 
tance will be useful, or it 
ds five hundred dol- 
lars, in either such ease it shall be his duty to 
summon to his aid, from alist of individuals which 
shall have been ted fo yr thre purposes of this 
act to the oa received his approval, not 
than three citizens of the 
residing at the port, of 


such are c 
tent to the duty, who shall 


d ’ 4 
manaded exces 


nomin 
ministe 
less than two nor mort 
United States, if 
rood repute 


al d com? 


with him hear any such case; and if th nsul 
and his associates concur in opinion, te judgment 
shall | fiy but if the associates, or any of 
them, differ from the consul, the opinions of all 
hall noted on the record, and « 1 1 sub- 
seribe | name to his assent to er nt from 
the consul, with such reasons the: she thinks 
proper to 1,and eithey y may thereupon 
appe il, und t h revulatior may ¢ t 0 
the minist but if noappeal ts fu ‘ ed, 
the decision of tl oO \ rall | i } 
clus 


me wissen a 
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. 12. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases, criminal and civil, the evidence shall be 
taken down im writing iv open court, under such 
sand 
all objections tu the competency or character of 


Dec 


regulations as may be made for that purpose 


testimouy shall be noted, wrth the ruling in al 
such cases, and the evidence shall be part of the 
case. 


13. .fnd be it further enacted, That the 
minister of the United States in the country to 
which be appointed shall, in addition to his 
power tomake regulations and decrees,as herein 
fully authorized to hear and decide 


DEC . 


provided, bv 
all cases, crimimal and civil, which may come be- 
al, under the provisions of this 


to issue all processes necessary to exe- 


bore him, Wy apy 

ke and 
cute the power conferred upon him; and he is 
hereby fully empowered to dectde &nally any case 
upon the evidence which comes up with it, or to 
hear the parties further, if he thinks justice will 
be promot d thereby; and he may also prescribe 


the rules upon which new trials may be granted, | 


either by the consuls or by himself, if asked for 
upon justifiable grounds. 

Sec. 14. dnd be it further enacted, That in all 
cases, except as is herein otherwise provided, the 
pean of crime provided for by this act shall 


by fine or imprisonment, or both, at the disere- || 


tion of the functionary who decides the case, but 
subject to the regulations herein contained, and 
such as may hereafter be made. It shall, how- 
ever, be the duty of each and every functionary 
to allot punishment according to the magnitude 
and aggravation of the offense; and all who re- 
fuse or neglect to comply with the sentence passed 
upon them shall stand committed until they do 
coply, or are discharged by order of the consul, 
with the consent of the minister in the country. 
Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, ‘That murder 
and insurrection, or rebellion against the Govern- 
ment of either of the said countries, with intent 


to subvert the same, shall be capital offenses, pun- | 


ishable with death; but no person shall be con- 
victed of either of said crimes unless the consul 
and his associates in the trial all concur in opin- 
ion, and the minister also approves of the convic- 


tion; but it shall always be lawful to convict one | 


mut upon trial for e:ther of these crimes, of a 
f sser offense ofa similar character, if the evidence 
justifies it; and when so convicted, to punish, as 
for other offenses, by fine or imprisonment, or 
both. 

Sec. 16. dnd be it further enacted, That when- 
ever any one shall be convicted of either of the 
crimes punishable with death, as aforesaid, in 
either of the said countries, it shall be the duty of 
the minister to issue his warrant for the execution 


of such convict, appointing the ume, place, and | 


manner; but if the said minister shall be satisfied 
that the ends of public justice demand it, he mgy, 
from time to time, postpone such execution; and 


if he finds mitigatory circumstances which may | 


authorize it, may submit the case to the President 
of the United States for pardon 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the minister in each of the said 
countries to establish a tariff of fees for judicial 
services, Which shall be paid by such parties, and 


to such persons, as said ministershall direct; and | 


the proceeds shall, as far as is necessary, be ap- 
plied to defray the expenses incident to the exe- 


cution of this act; and regular accounts, both of | 
' 
receipts and expenditures, shall be kept by the | 


said minister and consuls, and transmitted annu- 
ally to the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 18. dnd be it further enucted, That, in all 
criminal cases which are not of a heinous charac- 
ter, it shall be lawful for the parties aggrieved or 
concerned therein, with the assent of the minister 
in the country, or consul, to adjust and settle the 
same among themselves, upon pecuniary or other 
considerations. 

Sec. 19. .dnd be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty also of the said ministers and the con- 
suls to encourage the settlement of controversies 
of a civi) character, by mutual agreement, or to 
submit them to the decision of referees agreed 
upon by the parties, a majority of whom shall 
have power to decide the matter. And it shall be 
the duty of the minister in each country to pre- 
pare a form of submission for such cases, to be 
signed by the partics, and acknowledged before 


| the consul; and when parties have so agreed to 
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refer, the referees may, after suitable notice of the 


' time and place of meeting for the trial, proceed ex 


parte, in case either party refuses or neglects to 
appear; and, after hearing any case, may deliver 
their award, sealed, to the consul, who, in court, 


| shall open the same; and, if he accepts it, he shall 


indorse the fact, arid judgement shall be rendered 
thereon, and execution Issue in compliance with 


|} the terms thereof: Provided, however, That the 


parties may always settle the same before return 
thereof is made to the consul. 
Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That the min- 


| isters aforesaid and consuls shall be fully author- 


ized to call upon the local authorities to sustain 


| and support them in the execution of the powers 
| confided to them by said treaty, and on their part 
to do and perform whatever is necessary to carry 


the provisions of said treaties into full effect, so 
far as they are to be executed in the said countries, 
respectively. 

Sec. 2). nd be it further enacted, That the pro- 


| visions of this act, so far as the same relate to 


crimes and offenses committed by citizens of the 
United States, shall extend to Turkey, under the 


| treaty with the Sublime Porte of May seventh, 
| eighteen hundred and thirty, and shall be executed 


in the Ottomon dominions in conformity with the 


| provisions of said treaty, and of this act, by the 








minister of the United States and the consuls of 
the United States [appointed] to reside therein, 


| who are hereby ez officio vested with the powers 
| herein conferred upon the minister and consuls 


in China, for the purposes above expressed, so 
far as regards the punishment of crime, and also 
forthe exercise of jurisdiction in civil cases wherein 
the same is permitted by the laws of Turkey, or 
its usages in its intercourse with the Franks or 
other foreign Christian nations. 

Sec. 22. nd be it further enacted, That the word 
minister, when used in this act, shall be under- 
stood to mean the person invested with, and ex- 
ercising, the principal diplomatic functions in each 
of the countries mentioned in the first section of 
this act. ‘Ihe word consul shall be understood 
to mean any person invested by the United States 
with, and exercising, the functions of consul gen- 
eral, vice consul general, consul, or vice consul in 
any of the countries herein named. And if at any 
time there be no minister of the United States in 


| either of the countries hereinbefore mentioned, the 


judicial duties which are imposed by this act upon 


| the minister shall devolve upon the consul general 
| or consul residing at the capital of the country, 


who is hereby authorized and required to discharge 
the same. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That all such 
officers shall be responsible for their conduct to 
the United States, and to the laws thereof, not 
only as diplomatic or consular functionaries, re- 
spectively, but as judicial officers, when they per- 
form judicial duties, and shall be held liable for all 
negligences and misconduct as public officers. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That capital 
cases for murder or insurrection against the Gov- 
ernment of either of the countries hereinbefore 
mentioned, by citizens of the United States, or 
for offenses against the public peace amounting to 
felony under the laws of the United States, may 
be tried before the minister of the United States 
in the country where the offense is committed if 
allowed jurisdiction; and it shall be competent 
for each of the said ministers to issue all manner 
of writs, to prevent the citizens of the United 
States from enlisting in the military ornaval service 
of either of the said countries, to make war upon 
any foreign Power with whom the United States 
are at peace, or in the service of one portion of 
the people against any other portion of the same 
people; and he may carry out this power by a 
resort to such force as may at the time be within 
his reach, belonging to the United States. 

Sec. 25. .4nd be it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point marshals for such of the consular courts in 
the said countries as he may think proper, not to 
exceed seven in number, namely, one in Japan, 
four in China, one in Siam, and one in Turkey, 
who shall each receive an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars per annum, in addition to the 
fees allowed by the regulations of the said minis- 
ters, respectively, in the said countries; and it shall 
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be the duty of the said marshals, respectively 

execute all process issued by the minister mon 
United States, in the said countries, respectively 
or by the consul at the port at which they res rh 
and to make due return of the same to the offe ' 
by whom the same was issued, and to conforn, 
in all respects, to the regulations prescribed | 
the said ministers, respectively, in regard tou oe 
duties. And the said marshals shall give Mestre] 


Y . . ond for 
the faithful performance of the duties of the om. 
before entersng upon the duties of the same, which 


bond shall be in a penal sum not to exceed ter 
thousand dollars, with two sureties to be approved 
by the Secretary of State of the United Statce- 
and the said bond shall be transmitted to the 
retary of the Treasury, and a certified copy th 
be lodged in the office of the minister. And in eas 
any person aggrieved by the misconduct of anc 
of the said marshals should desire to brine 
upon any of the said bonds, it shall be the dnty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, or the minis; 
having custody of a copy of the same, to furnieh 
the person so applying with a certified copy there. 
of, upon which copy so furnished and certigeg 
suit may be brought and prosecuted with the san, 
effect as could be done upon the Griginal: Pro. 
vided, That upon a plea of non est factum verified 
upon oath, or any other good cause shown, the 
court or the consul or minister trying the cause 
may require the original to be produced; and whey 
so required, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to forward the original bond to 
the court or consul or minister requiring the same: 
ind provided further, That before a copy of any 
such bond shall be furnished for suit, it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
minister to whom the application is made, to ree 
quire prima facia proof, to be judged of by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the minister having 
charge of the copy, that there is probable cause 
of action against the marshal making the bond: 
And provided further, That all rules, orders, writs, 
and processes of every kind which are intended 
to operate or be enforced against any of the said 
marshals, in any of the countries named in this 
act, shall be directed to and executed by such per- 
son as may be appointed for that purpose by the 
minister or consul issuing the same. 

Sec. 26. 4nd be it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
allow, in the adjustment of the accounts of each 
of the said ministers or consuls, the actual ex- 
penses of the rent of suitable buildings, or parts 
of buildings to be used as prisons for American 
convicts in said countries, not to exceed in any 
case the rate of six hundred dollars a year; and 
also the wages of the keepers of the same, and for 
the care of offenders, not to exceed, in any case, 
the sum of eight hundred dollars per annum, and 

rovided that no more than one prison shall be 
fired in Japan, four in China, one in Turkey, 
and one in Siam, at such port or ports as the mun- 
ister, with the sanction of the President, may des- 
ignate. 

Sec. 27. 4nd be it further enacted, That the 
jurisdiction of the respective ministers in the coun- 
tries hereinbefore named, where the same is al- 
lowed by treaty, in all matters of civil redress or 
of crimes, except in the cases mentioned in th 
twenty-fourth section, shal! be appellate only, and 
to be exercised wherever in the said countries 
they may be respectively, except also in cases 
where a consular officer shall happen to be inter- 
ested either as party or witness, in which case 
original jurisdiction is invested in the said minis- 
ters, respectively. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of this act be, and the same are hereby; 
extended to Persia in respect to all suits and dis- 
nutes which may arise between citizens of the 

nited States therein; and the minister and con- 
suls who may be appointed to reside in Persia 
are hereby invested, in relation to the said suits 
and disputes, with such powers as are by this act 
conferred upon the minister and consuls 1n China. 
And all suits and disputes arising in Persia be- 
tween Persian subjects and the citizens of the 
United States, shall be carried before the Persian 
tribunal, to which such matters are usually re 
ferred, at the place where a consul or agentot the 
United States may reside, and shall be discussed 
i and decided according to equity, in the presence 
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suis and commercial agents of the United States 
#,: islands or in countries not inhabited by any 
civilized people, or recognized by any treaty with 
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mployé of the consul or agent of the Uni- | 
tone 4 and it shall be the duty of the consu- 
goer to attend the trial in person, and see 
-stice is administered. And all suits and 
og occurring in Persia between the citizens 
» United States and the subjects of other | 
ion Powers, Shall be tried and adjudicated by | 
ntermediation of their respective ministers or 
quis, in accordance with such regulations as | 


ibe mutually agreed upon by the minister of || 


tmited States for the time being, and the min- 
Unit >? 


Laws of the United States. 
said notes which shall have been paid and received 
for public dues, and for no other purposes. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That stock 


shall be issued for the amount so borrowed, bear 
ing interest, not exceeding six per centum per 
annum, and to be reimbursed within a period not 
beyond twenty years and not less than ten years; 


, and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is here- 


ng of such foreign Powers, respectively, which || 


lations shall, from time to time, be submitted | 
wy the Secretary of State of the United States. 
“Spc. 29. And be it further enacted, That the 
visions of this act, so far as the same are in 
_ormity with the stipulations in the existing 
jes between the United States and Tripoli, 
Ty»is, Morocco, and Muscat, respectively, shall | 
a yd to those countries, and shall be executed 
“conformity with the provisions of the said 
weaties, and of the provisions of this act, bgythe | 
suls appointed by the United States to reside | 
rein, Who are hereby, ex officio, invested with 
ye powers herein delegated to the ministers and 
consuls of the United States appointed to reside 
in the countries named in the first section of this 
act, 80 far as the same can be exercised under 
the provisions of treaties between the United 
Siates and the several countries mentioned in this 
section, and in accordance with the usages of the 
said countries in their intercourse with the Franks 
or other foreign Christian nations. 
Sec. 30. nd beit further enacted, That the con- 





the United States, be, and the same are hereby, 
authorized to try, hear, and determine all cases m 
reard to civil rights, whether of person or prop- 
erty, Where the real debt and damages do not ex- 
wed the sum of one thousand dollars, exclusive | 
of costs, and upon full hearing of the allegations 


ling to the laws of the United States, and ac- 
rding to the equity and right of the matter, in | 
the same manner as justices of the peace are now 
thorized and empowered where the United | 


consuls and commercial agents, respectively, are 
hereby invested with the powers conferred by the 
povisions of the seventh and eighth sections of 
wus act for trial of offenses or misdemeanors. 
Sec. 31. And be it furiher enacted, ‘Thatall mar- 
mages in the presence of any consular officer ina 
feign country, between persons who would be 
iuorized to marry if residing in the District of 
Columbia, shall have the same force and effect, 
wd shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
the said marriage had been solemnized within 
te United States. And in all cases of marriage 
fore any consular officer, the said consular of- 
fer shall give to each of the parties a certificate 
e'such marriage, and shall also send a certificate 
liereof to the Department of State, there to be 
'; which certificate shall specify the names of 
he parties, their ages, places of birth, and resi- 
nee, 
Sec. 32. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
tid parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
{this act shall be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed, , 
Sec. 33. And be it further enacted, That this act 
‘all take effect on the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and sixty. 
Approven, June 1860. 
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Cur. CLXXX.—An Act authorizing a Loan 
and providing for the redemption of Treasury 
Notes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives of the United States of America in Congress 
ussembled, Thatthe President of the United States 

»and hereby is, authorized, at any time within 
‘eve months from the passage of this act, to 

‘row, on the credit of the United States, a sum 

‘exceeding twenty-one millions of dollars, or 
‘much thereof as, in his opinion, the exigencies 
. ‘te public service may require, to be used in 

redemption of Treasury notes now outstand- 

Sand to replace in the Treasury any amount of 


by, authorized, with the consent of the President, , 
| to cause certificates of stock to be prepared, which 


shall be signed by the Register, and sealed with the 
seal of the Treasury Department, for the amount 
so borrowed, in favor of the parties lending the 


| same, Or their assigns, which certificates may be 


transferred on the books of the Treasury, under 


| such regulations as may be established by the 


Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That nocer- | 


tificate shall be issued for a less sum than one 
thousand dollars: nd provided also, That, when- 
ever required, the Secretary of the Treasury may 


| cause coupons of semi-annual interest payable 
| thereon to be attached to certificates issued under 
' this act; and any certificate with such coupons of 


interest attached may be assigned and transferred 
by delivery of the same, instead of being trans- 
ferred on the books of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That before 
awarding said loan, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause to be inserted in two of the public 
newspapers of the city of Washington, and in one 
or more public newspapers in other cities of the 


United States, public notice that sealed proposals | 


for such loan will be received until a certain day, 
to be specified in such notice, not less than thirty 
days from its firstinsertion ina Washington news- 


| paper; and such notice shall state the amount of 


| the loan, at what periods the money shall be paid, 


if by installments, and at what places. Such 
sealed proposals shall be opened, on the day ap- 
pointed in the notice, in the presence of such per- 
sons as may choose to attend, and the proposals 


| decided by the Secretary of the Treasury, whoshall 


| accept the most favorable offered by responsible 


eid evidence of both parties to give judgment ac- || bidders for said stock. 


And the said Secretary 
shall report to Congress, at the commencement of 
the next session, the amount of money borrowed 
under this act, and of whom and on what terms 


t | it shall have been obtained, with an abstract or 
Sates have exclusive jurisdiction. And the said || 


brief statement of all the proposals submitted for 


| the same, distinguishing between those accepted 


| That no stock shall be disposed of at less than its | 





arid those rejected, with a detailed statement of 
the expense of making such Joans: dnd provided, 


par value; and the sum of five thousand dollars 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay for 
engraving and printing the certificates, and other 


expenses of executing this act; but no additional | 
compensation shall be allowed to any person re- | 


ceiving a salary by law. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the faith 


| of the United States is hereby pledged for the due || 


payment of the interest and the redemption of 
the principal of said stock. 
ApprovenD, June 22, 1860. 


Cuar. CLXXXI.—An Act making Appropria-: 
tions for the Naval Service for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen sonia and sixty-one: 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty 
officers and seamen, including the engineer corps 
of the Navy, four million five hundred and sev- 


enty-four thousand seven hundred and twenty- | 


five dollars and ninety-seven cents. 


For provisions for commission, warrant, and | 


petty officers and seamen, including engineers and 
marines attached to vessels for sea-service, nine 
hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 


‘| one thousand dellars shall be expended in cae 


36TH Cone... 
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.lst Sess. 
For the repair and equipment of vessels of the 
Navy, one million five endeel and twenty-three 
thousand dollars: Provided, That not more than 
three thousand dollars shall be expended at any 
navy-yard in repairing the hull and spars of an 
vessel, until the necessity and expediency of onl 
repair, and the probable cost thereof, be ascer- 
tained and reporied to the Navy Department by 
an examining board, to be composed of one cap- 
tain or commander in the Navy, to be appointed 
| by the Secretary of the Navy, the naval con- 
structor of the yard where any vessel may be 
ordered for repairs, and two master workmen of 
such yard, or one master workman and an engi- 


|| neer of the Navy, according to the nature of the 


4 


repairs to be made; said master workmen and en- 
gineer to be designated by the head of the Bureau 
| of Construction and Repairs; and not more than 


on the sails and rigging of any vessel until the 
expediency and necessity of such repairs, and the 
estimated cost thereof, have been ascertained and 
reported to the Navy Department by an examin- 
ing board, to be composed of one naval officer, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the master rigger and master sailmaker of 
the yard where such vessel may be ordered: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Navy cause a 
careful examination to be made by naval officers, 
engineers, and constructors, into the condition of 
the sailing vessels of the Navy, and the cost of 
giving them, or any of them, full steam power, 
| together with the expediency of making such 
change in view of the cost, condition, model, and 
| general character of such vessels so altered; and 
that the report of such officers, together with the 
Secretary’s views thereon, be communicated to 
Congress at its next session. 

For fuel for the Navy, to be purchased in the 

| mode prescribed by law for other materials, and 
for the transportation thereof, eight hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. 

| For the purchase of hemp and other materials 

|| for the Navy, three hundred thousand dollars. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores and small 
|| arms, including incidental expenses, three hun-* 
| dred and thirty-eight thousand dollars, 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for 
|| the following purposes, viz: Freight and trans- 
| portation, printing and stationery, advertising in 
| newspapers; books, maps, models, and drawings; 
purchaseand repair of fire-engines and machinery; 
repairs of and attending to steam-engines in navy- 
| yards; purchase and maintenance of horses and 
oxen, and driving teams, carts, timber-wheels, 
and the purchase and repairs of workmen’s tools; 
postage of public letters, fuel, oil, and candles for 
navy-yards and shore stations; pay of watchmen 
and incidental labor not chargeabie to any other 
appropriation; transportation to and labor attend- 
ing the delivery of provisions and stores on for- 
eign stations; wharfage, dockage, and rent; trav- 
eling expenses of officers and others under orders; 
| funeral expenses, store and office rent, fuel, com- 
| missions and pay of clerks to Navy agents and 
storekeepers; flags, awnings, and packing-boxes; 
| premiums and other expenses of recruiting, ap- 
prehending deserters, per diem pay to persons 
attending courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
other services authorized by law; pay to judges- 
advocate, pifotage and towage of vessels, and 
assistance to vessels in distress; and for bills of 
health and quarantine expenses of vessels of 
the United States Navy in foreign ports, five 
| hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars: Pro- 
| vided, That the expenditures under the fore- 
going appropriations shall be so accounted for 
as to show the disbursements by each bureau, 
under each respective appropriation: md pro- 
| vided further, That the estimates for expendi- 
tures for such purposes shall hereafter be given 
in detail 
| For the purchase of saltpetre for the use of the 
Navy, ten thousand dollars. 


For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, privates, clerks, messengers, stewards, 


MARINE CORPS. 





For surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for || and servants; for rations and clothing for servants, 
the sick and hurt of the Navy, including the en- || additional rations for five years’ service, for un- 
gree and marine corps, thirty-five thousand six’ || drawn clothing and rations, bounties for reénlist- 


undred dollars. 


ments, four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
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th l nd o1 hundred and thirty-two dollars. tial Waren beAiod xu ; 
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indred and fifty ne dollars 1 all th civil establishments at the several of the city cemetery at that place, ~ I 
Forclothing.o ndred and thirteen thousar navy-yards and stations, one hundred ¢ ‘orty- “© 
rot thing, hundred and thirteen usand || navy Paras at aAuONS, one Hu vidi and forty Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R t 
eight bunds | | fifty x dollars. eight thousand six hundred and four dollars. : 1c . se pre ” 
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oo fuel, tw \ ad three hundre¢ t : orn = a instruments assembled, ‘That the Secretary of Wa le 8 
anes rty-tw Venty-five ¢ . quired f dpe —aphp ele. tethecpaliowic ns! Staines tao inclastsnge tit |P hereby, authorized and required to conver : id! 
or! res, pay of armorers, re- || same, and ¢ of astronomical instruments; and the city of Port Huron, Michigan, of the mjij;,. | appro’ 
' fart murel eotar rit f t j ' ) t} ri fy vticnl books ’ rs +r) - Ty 
penne ee ee ; eee : 7 er ce ees books, maps, and |) reservation of Fort Gratiot, a lot not to es Land ( 
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orrepairs of arracks, and rentol ol vier tinge expenses; a ; for the wages of persons ent or prospective, may require ApPROvV! 
‘ y 7 ( { emnplovws = } rity Statea Naval heervatary 4 ¢ > 
- Se oe ; mployed at the United States Naval Observatory Approve, June 22, 1860 , 
‘ isand do id hydrographical office, namely: oneinstrument |! ap. CL 
i For contingen » viz: fre t, fer e, toll, || maker, two watchmen, and one porter, seven : ) provi 
: whartagr ) e? t t id thousand fis hundred dollars , HAP. CLXXXII[.—An Act to declare they . 
:  w ul e, compe i ) »yud oO tuousant ive ft i iollars, oe led «6 ue i - system ¢ 
i diem for attending cour mat ls t lor the erection of hose-house, one thousand wTng of the sake nega An a ; , and 
— ury, at d tor ¢ I Ll » hou rentin iv hi nadre d do rs. —— ton ne satisfa =e : aon aS vd T frna 
: : : E sno Biety ‘ . : Varrants,’’ passed August thirty-one, eich te be ul ene 
: quarters, burial of deceased ma , print- or the erection and repairs of buildings, im- “eee | Gif , ’ | 
ilionery, postare, t rral or. ehet provement and preservation of the er yunds. and 1undred an fitly two. a. 
deserters, oil, candles, cas, forave, straw, | forcontineencicsat the United States Naval Acad- Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repyo- | ae 
} ed ick , id S.8ShHOV me ° kk r Vy fty \ t uusand a | n ety-six de llars sentatives of the United Siate of Ameri tin € ee : \ 
, F ’ ’ y , : ; nc . : ; ron sh 
vols, k »of a horse fi ri n- or pr ri for mi tion tl American || assembled, That the Secretary of the Inte: Wi 
I . a ae , 20 
, of mati , Wwasherwoman, and } ter at Nautical Almanac. twenty-five thousand eicht executing ; the provi: ions of the Act pas LA \ 1 
al headquarters, thirty-two thousand || | lred and eichty dollars thirty-one, eight en hundred and fifty-tw an 
hundred dollars. Hor the preparation of the renort of the results || tled ‘An act making further provision f i 
. . r: ss 106 
of t irvey of the route tween California and satisfaction of Virginia land warrants | 
NAY RDS ; ; ; ; eof h 
— China, and of portions of the coast of Japan, five || quired so to construe the same as to author 
For t preservation of works. and for the hinmneinal: ctolins satisfaction in scrip of ail warrants or } ra 
; ) of s 
eur th veral navy ds, namely } neray charts of the survey of Behring || Warrants issued on allowances made by the exee- ee 
At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, ten thousand || s , the North Pacific: ocean, and China seas, || Utive of Virginia prior to the first day of M ‘this 
? under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, || eighteen hundred and fifty-two, coming y 
: \ Bo mi, 1 tho l d irs. l e tno und ai d en lo rs : p the principles s already recognize d b 5 the Dr ) 
> At N York, twenty thousand dollars. or the removal of th val monument from || ment of the Interior in the execution of tl ey: 
At Philadelphia, fifteen thousand dollars. the west front of the Canitol to the erounds of || visiohs of the said act, and whether issued before aa 
\W hington, ten thousand d is; and for t Naval Academy at Annapolis, fifteen hundred or since the first day of March, eighteen hundred ' 
rand | iting the quar ‘ inied by ||) dollars. - and fifty-two: Provided, however, That no w Lesnar 
rs of the yard en thousand nine hun- Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum || tant or part of a warrant shall be satisfied in scrip, . 
i twenty-six dollars. of thirty-nine thousand four hundred dollars be, || founded or issued on any allowance made by th —. 
\t Norfolk, twenty thousand d rs; tocom- || and the same is hereby, appropriated for pay of executive of Virginia since the first day of March, ro» hold 
iip-house, number forty-eicht. nineteen commission, warrant, and petty officers and sea- || eighteen hundred and fifty-two. of F ai 
yisand dollars; and for repairs ot in-houses || men, including the engineer corps of the Navy, Aprroven, June 22, 1560. : 
Land B, at Norfolk, thirty thon { dollars. for the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen a ph shekss 
a7 Atos a aera “yr hundred and sixty, ae Cuar. CLXXXIV.—An Act to amend an Act hled, 
At Sackett’ Hl Snag ap ame ta Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That pursers entitled ‘* An Act for giving effect to certain Loft 
tS t ‘ e tl rnd de = +} . nf he 1 eit oe ee . is r .: ‘ ae ye as 
= ne ee : in th Na y of the United § nee shall hereaftet rreaty Stipulations between this and foreign Florid: 
meeneves b tyled paymasters, a d that all laws and regu- Governments for the Apprehension and Deliy- th 
ii at ; , lations applyin: ‘ them as pursers, and ma re- ery up of certain Offenders.” seon the 
ne construr band con ol WOrkKs, sponsibilities and obligations attaching to them "i 7 —" . 
a for the current repairs of 1 naval s such, shall 1 ' i ‘in fall for ‘a d continu Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- ie firs 
: 7" ee . wus seAVE as such, shah rem: niu oree, and c ue pital ° Poe ’ > ea ame e 
; swage ite sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress ie firs 
to apply to them, under the title of paymasters; > 2 oR : : iro ' veel 
rr <s : es ; : ’) assembled, That in all cases where any deposi- ung he 
boston tor repairs of hosnital, two thousand and that the payments neretotore made to the . * 4 . 
1a Bite ese \ ‘ tions, warrants, or other papers, or comes re- ze oF t 
\ iundred dollars. vursers’ clerks at the navy-yards at Charlestown, | s Yr . . : Si an 
oe She a ; eden kee oe of, shall be offered in evidence upon the hearing is at 
rk lor repairs of yspital buildings , York, and Norfolk, under appropriations . : oo , F 
. ; “ie ; of an extradition case under the seconds Ss opi 
oratory, seven thoose d dollai aiohine’ ongress, at the rate of seven hundred Serr . . . os ate 
Maval Asulr ) oe the act entitled ** An act for giving effect to certain \PPROY 
Naval sdsylum, Ph hia.—For improving || and fifty dollars per annum, are hereby con- ; . 2, a(t 
: , . ; . oe 4 treaty stipulations between this and foreignG 
ry, sky-lights to main build , furnitere, || firmed; and that the pay of the pursers’ clerks ‘ . . ia tas . 
: ernments for the apprehension and delivery up iar. CI 
irs of same, house cleaning and white- || at those navy-yards shall be continued at the rate . . . ” a ees 
: : Sa lade of certain offenders,”’ approved August twelfth, istme) 
ry, repairs to furna , grates, and ranges, || of seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum. -y ;* . ee “1 
; ' as ; ‘ a 1p eighteen hundred and forty-eight, such deposi- f Flor 
: ad water rent, and for repat fa Kinds, Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That the sum . oe nd Pp ' 
: Ro ; as tions, warrants, and other papers, or copies her p 
isand one hundred and fifiy d rs, of five thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby : i 
‘ ee s ; ; nn 7 | thereof, shall be admitted and received for the Beit 
; ‘or § ipport of benet f the asylum, || appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury } Fah aw uF en 
: : : ‘ ri . - purposes s mentioned in the said section, | ey sit atin 
; { \ \ thousand ac Bs. not otherw isc appropriate d, to be xpended under i 1. soa Wanves 
; : ik —F ter’s | \ i the joint lution | | the twenty-sixth Fel shall be properly and legally authenticated, so as led 
: . rj Oth. Or por s1od , replacing wooden 1e yotnt resolution passe ie twenty-sixth Feb- . WUCEE 
nal ° ; es tes h wee lar oer ost to entitle them to be received for similar purposes sone 
i » an ry repairs of hospital, eizhteer ruary,ecizhteen hundred and fifty-seven oO pre- | t 
ae a — "i a al i Fu } et U a i by the tribunals of the foreign country from whi clais 
; » hundred and seven llars ‘nt the counterfeiting of the coins of the ’ ; sein 
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Pensacola.—F or draining and filling p6nds, and || States. } » eonauiler eet: 
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rsot bospital bulldu an per nce Cc. od ’ e "iner enactec c Ss : wich fore 
; . : | d dependen s, ‘ ne ca t “te wer 2 1 r officer of the United States resident in such for oie 
ti Sulit live hundre 0 Ars. ) ) rmusant irs it ,~ ane 1¢ Sal eis erevy r y or ’ 
nad ii ada s ( en ( nas } * ol ao © ce > t a a } “ yt eign country shall be proof that any pap er or rom 
. appropriates » enabie le residen oO senc a 
MAGAZINES é.rge Ye other document so offere d is authenticated in the “ 
some competent person or persons to the isthmus ie 
oil the eamdireetion abd comnlsion of wants aie manner required by this act. a 
or the construction and compietion of works, || of ( hiria ui, whose duty it shall be to examine o» we 
ete. eee ke ea oie nd Approven, June 22, 1860 rins 
il for the current repairs at the several naval | into and report upon the quality and probable % 
m ANOS? —— of coal to be found there, upon the lands - ae sia 
; co Oe ceo ot fi e Relief of Con- d 
Boston.—For repairs of all kinds, two thousand || of the Chiriqui Improveme ae ompany; upon the Cuar. Sn on Act Pe gle lief ae di 
t ri oo rull ) ied 3 
dol $. character the harbors of Chir qui faroon and ens aS “Es ch oe R , lolpl h fo ty . 
, » - “ . cre < ra g ) yh co M Vv, auth 
Philadelphia.—for repairs of all kinds, six hun- || Golfito; upon the practic ability of building a rail- range of II ver Eight west, in Randol; ’ uth 
dred dollars. road across said isthmus, so as to connect said State of Illinois. ' M 
. : . . vnship yy 
Washingion.—F or the renewal of experimental | harbors; and generally upon the value of the priv- Whereas section number sixteen, in townshij 
battery with one part inclosed or casemated, to | ileges contracted for in a conditional contract made || number six south, of range number eight west, 
rd against accidents from guns of doubtful | on the twenty-first day of May, eighteen hun- || in Randolph county, Illinois, is cover red b A Ny as 
icter, four thousand do dred and fifty-nine, between Isaac Toucey, the | vate claim number two thousand and fifty, by 
Norfelk.—For shot-beds ne accel fittine || Secretary of the Navy of the United States, and || reason whereof the said section has been I \ | 
up additional storehouse at magazine, converting || Ambrose W. Thompson and the Chiriqui Im- || the said congressional township for school pur- ct 
house at St. Helena into gun carriage shed- | provement Company: Provided, That nothing || poses: Therefore, 
racks for arms and stores, and for repairs | herein contained shall be construed as a ratifica- Be it enacted by the Senate and House of — . 
ss 
inagazine buildings, ten thousand seven hun- || tion of the said contract. sentatives ofthe United States of Americain Congre 


Approven, June 22, 1860 assembled, That the school trustees for the said 
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, and they are hereby, authorized 


ree quarter sections of land in equal 


s, of any of the public lands of the 
i States subject to entry or sale at the min- 


of one dollar and twenty-five cents 


coc. 2. nd be it further enacted, That when 


shall have been selected by the trustees 





id, al da di scription there of returned to 

d by the Commissioner of the Gen- 

Land Offices E a patent or patents shall issue 

1e inhabitants of the said coneressional 

wid shall be held and disposed of by 

us of schools within tne said con- 

ywoship In the same manner as other 
nds are held and dispose d of. 

AppROVED, June 22, 1860. 

up. CLXXXVI.—An Act to amend an Act 

) provide] forextending the laws and judicial 

i of the United State to the State of Ore- 


ind for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ves of the United States of Imericain Congress 

d, That the two regular terms of the dis- 

urt of the United States for the district of 
ron shall hereafter be held at Portland, in said 
~commencing on the second Monday in 
and September in each year, and no proce gs 
d, or proceeding pending in said court, shall 
edor impaired by this change of time and 
hojdinge the same, but all proce SS, bail 


r recomnizances, returnable to the next 


i + } | } ° t 
f said court, shall be returnable and re- 


}to the term of said court next held accord- 
sact, in the same manner as if so made 
the face thereof,and shall have full 


Sec. 2. .dnd be it further enacted, That the sal- 
of the district judge of the United States for 
district shall be three thousand dollars. 

Approven, June 22, 1860. 

Act tochange the time 

oldine the Courts in the Northern District 


Ilorida. 
oe oP ; - PY 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Tig use of Repre- 
tives of the United States of simerica in Congress 
’ ‘ ° P ae ! t 
led, ‘Vhat the regular terms of the district 
t U ited S t t} ot ths anne }: 
yt Unk hiteG esl { horvuaern Qistrict 
| ] } | ! ‘ 1 
rida, shall hereafter be held at Appalachi- 





‘first Monday in March; at Tallahas- 
Augustine, 
Pensacola, 
ch year; but 
ne herein s rall be construed to pre vent the 
of the said court from hold: additional 
ut any of the places aforesaid, whenever, 
is opinion, the public interest may so require. 
\PPROVED, June 22, 1860. 
ap, CLXXXVIII.—An Act for the final ad- 
tment of Private Land Claims in the States 
2 Aa 


"Florida, Louisiana, and Mi: 





sourl, and for 
r purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of 
ives of the United States of America in C 
ibled, That any person or persons, and the 





representatives of any person or | 
clam any lands lying within the States of 
la, Louisiana, or Missouri, by virtue of 
cession, order of survey, permissi mn to 
or othet written evidence of title emanat- 
m any foreign Government, bearing date 


to the cession to the United States of the 





y out of which said States were formed, 
ring the period. when any such Government 
d sovereignty or had the actual possession 
district or territory in which the lands so 
d are situated, shall be, and they are here- 
uthorized to make application for the con- 
in of their ttle to the lands so claimed, in 
lanner following, to wit: they shall file notices 
¢, together with the evidence in support 

ir claims, before the commissioners herein- 
lesignated, within whose district the lands 
1 may be situated, together with a brief 
stl 


fa} 


e of the cl lumant, and copies of 
‘vey thereof, whenever such sur- 
> been made and are within the posses- 














sul 


LV 


t the claimant, and accompanied with a, 


Sworn statement by 


antof the lands sup- 





posed to be covered by his « m, according to 
th val divisions and sub-divisions of the sur- 
veys | States, if the land claimed 
IS } irveys So made, and the said 
now d the decisions of the com- 
mi s recorded in a book 
kept for that purpose, a transeript of which shall, 


from time to time, be transmitted .o the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Offies 


he States of Florida and Louisiana, within their 


respective land districts, and the recorder of land 
titles for the city of Saint Louis, for the State of 
Missouri, and their successors in office, shall be, 


and they are hereby, appointed commissioners to 
hear and decide, under 

be prescribed by the Commissioner of the Ge 
Land Office in « 


cording to justice d y and the prineip!| 
1 . : } ' , : ! 
nereimatter established, tha lI 


matters respe cling such claims Within the districts 


aforesail as come within the provisions of this 
act; they shall have power to administer oaths, 
compel the attendance of and examine witnesses, 
demand and obtain from th roper officers all 
public records in which grants of land, warrants, 
orders of surveys, or other evid ‘ec of claims to 
land derived from any for Government may 
have been recorded, and shall make a reportt 


the Commiss'toner of the G ral Land Office on 




















the claims s Nresented to 1 tor a mn, 
dividine said ¢ into separate cla 31n 
manner herein provided, 1 ivi t 1 
Phraa i Cc iii ‘ i to by ( ’ 
lirl 

DE fi fh } ! Tl tt] { ims 

op n e( t comn 
sioners, as aforesaid, shall \ 1 divided in 
the report Into thi a ‘ gil OLLOW 
Vi 

eVumber oi n con , Which, 1 
th ( ion, ought to | \ t 
ian claimed hay CO? l i 
vation by tl ( ler 
\\ nt de 1 f at | t 
twenty veai pi i t ( } l. 
by virtue of som , or order of 
survey, rmise ‘ j : 
evidens f t emat t fo. n 
G nment which held vereigt 
or JUrIsck yd OV 1 I which t 
l nds cla } i A § ! 
emanati from su fon (y t bea 
da unterior4o 1 l ] rrivory to tl 
United States. 

“Vumber tivo shall contain all I which, ! 
their opinion, oucht to | onfirmed, wl 
lands are claimed under wri vidence of title, 
a ove provided in class numbe one, but wl 
t]} re has been noa tual po i di « ltiva- 
tion of the land claimed tora period of at least 
twenty years prior to the filing of the claim. 

Number three shall contain all el is Which, in 
their opinion, ought to be rejected, whether from 
defect of proof, si spicion of fi id d « n prob- 
ible ground, uncertainty of location, varuenes 
of d scription, or any otner Au ffies nt, i 
their opinion, to ju fy 1 { Provid l, 
Thatin no case shall st ce m ers embri 
in 1 ¢ isses one id ne he i »any 
claim which heretofore ented fo 
‘ mation before any board of comm ms, 
or other public off ers { r under uhh ity of 
Congress, and rejected as being fraudulent, on 

a , 
procured or maintained by fraudulent or impre ! 
means; nor shall any such « 1 bey ived o1 
considered by the commissioners which has been 


already twice réjected on the merits by previous 
boards. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when- 


ever the said Commissioner shall approve the re- 
port of the commissioners In cas sem 1} 
classes number one or number tivo, he shall report 
the same to Congress for its action; and when- 
ever the said Commissioner shall anprove tl 
report in cases embraced in class number three, 
the rejection of the claim so acted on shall } 


final and conclusive, and the land embraced with- 


in the claim shall be considered and treated as 


ether public lands belonging to the United States 


r 


the commissioner of the report made by 
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SEC 5. elnd be il further enacted, Tha aiiciaims 
‘comprehended within any of the three classes 
‘ i which there shall be disapproval by 





} 


* commissioners aforesaid, shal] be reported to 
action and final decision thereon. 


Sec. 6. dnd be it further enacted, That when- 





ver it shall appear that lands claimed, and the 
t to which may be confirmed under the pro- 
vi s of th . have been sold in whole or in 
part byt United States prior to such confirma- 
t , Ol the surveyor eeneral of the district 
s USCeI that the same cannot be surveved 


ind toca : t} party in whose favor the tit is 
confirmed | ve the right to enter upon any 
ifthe pu ds of the United States a quantity 
of land equ in extent to that sold by the Gov- 
rnm Provided, T} Lid entry be made only 
on lands s t to private entry at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, and as far as may be 
pos ral divisions and subdivisrons, ac- 
cord tot rveys made by the United States. 
Sec. 7. 4 ] it further enacte c. That when- 
ever an im is presented for confirmation under 
the provisions of this act, which has heretofore 
been pi nted before any board of commissioners 
under authority of Coneress, the facts reported 
roven by t former board shall be tak nas 

] la i; and the evidence offered bef 
f } uwd,and ren ine of record, shall 
be ad ted on the examination of the claims 

mad na ul provisions of this act. 


Ste. 8. nd be it further enacted, That no land 
med under t provisions of this act shall be 


red f or otherwise disposed of by the 

( ! ‘ { | ed SS t ‘ until final decis- 
ma on the validity of such claim; 

no : where tar ] l po es ed or culti- 

vated by private perso: hall it be entered upon 
On rveyed publie land, or offered for sale, 
without vious notice given to those in posses- 
sion, requiring them to present their claims for 


confirmation; aad if within sixty days from the 


date of such not'ce such claim shall not have been 

filed, then the proper officers of the Government 

Inay pr d to the survey or sale of such lands 

| , Without pre judice, however, to 

the legal rights of the possessor or claimant, if 
any h \ 

Sec. 9. dnd l it further enacted, That before 

i@ DOards of comm! ioners shall be required to 

1 ive for mrad any notice, pape r, evidence of 

title, or te iMony, Ui Support ot any claim, the 


limant shall pay to said board the sum of twen- 


ty-five cents for every hundred words required to 
bey mwrded, v i lf in full consideration 
for t reco r d the transcript required to 


be forwarded to the Commissioner of the General 


it further enacted, That at the 
col i } ment of each revular session of Con- 
ri it ill be the duty of the Commissioner of 


d Office to make report of all that 





been done under the provisions of this act by 
everal officers charged with its execution. — 
Sec. ll. And be it further enacted, That in any 
( of such cla to lands as ‘is hereinbefor 
in the first section of this act mentioned, where 
the lands claimed have not been in poss ion of 
and cultivated by tl original claimant or claim 
, or those holdine title under him or them, 
for the period of twenty years aforesaid, and 
where such lands are claimed by complet orant 
or « ( n, or order of rvey duly executed, 
r by other mod: of vestiture of the title thereto 
in th ! al claimant or claimants, by separa- 
t thereof from the mass of the public domain, 
( eT | survey or definition of fixed nat- 
lf ascertainable boundari sor initial poin ° 
( dd Me y thie competent author- 
thority, prior to the cession to the United States 
ifthe territory in which such lands were i 4 
or where ich tithe was created and pt rfected 
during the period while the foreign Governm 
from which it emanated claimed sovereicaty over 
or had the a tual pr ssession of such t rit ry st 
person or persons, his, her, or thei irs, d 
s, legal representatwes « rantees, so clat 
ing such lands, may, at their opt , instead of 
submitting their claim to the otheer or o ‘ers 
hereinbefore mentioned ro d tition 
iny distriet court f th United y if 
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whose jurisdiction the lands or any part of the 
lands claimed may lie, unless such claim comes |} 
within the purview of the third secuon of this act; 
to which petition the United States shall be made 
defendant, and it shall be verified by the oath of 
the party or partics, and conform to the provis- 
ions of section one of this act,and to the practice | 
of such court in chancery,and the attorney of the 


United States for such district shall defend against || 


the same for the United States; and the court shall 
decide the claim valid or invalid according to the 
principles established in this act, and decree ac- 
cordingly. If the decree be against the United 


States, an appeal shall be entered to the Supreme |; 


Court of the United States; and if it be against 
the claimant or claimants, he or they may take 
an appeal directly to that court, as of right and 
course, without affidavit or security other than 
for costs; and the same shall be adjudged de 
novo in the Supreme Court as in other cases of 
appeal thereto in chancery, and as equity and 
justice and the principles aforesaid may require; 
which decision shall be §fnal, and patent shall 
thereupon issue, if the claim be adjudged valid, 
for so much of the lands claimed as remain un- 
sold; and for so much as may have been sold, 
the provisions of section six of this act shall apply 
and be in force. 

See. 12. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be and remain in force during the term of 
five ye 


ars, unless sooner repeal d by Congress; 
and all claims presented or sued upon, aecording 
to the provisions of this act, within the said term 
of five years, may be prosecuted to final determ- 
ination and decision, notwithstanding the said 
term of five years may have expired before such 
final determination and decision. 

Aprrrovep, June 22, 1860. 
Cuarv. CLXXXIX.—An Act in relation to Mis- 


sion Claims at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States ef America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the missionary claims referred to 
in the fourth section of the act of twenty-sixth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty, entitled 
** An act providing for the examination and sct- 
tlement of claims for land atthe Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan,’’ and reported upon by the register 
iver at Sault Ste. Marie, pursuant to said 
act, Shall be entitled to recognition and confirm- 


ly 
aANnG Tece 
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ation in the same manner and on the same terms || 


as claims of individuals therein provided for; and | 
upon the final approval of the said claims, as pro- 
vided in the eighth section of the act aforesaid, 
patents shall be issued therefor 

Approven, June 22, 1860. 


Cuar. CXC.—An Act in relation to Malicious 
Injuries to, and ‘Trespasses upon, public and 
private Property, within the District of Colum- 
Dia, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That every person who shall willfully 


and maliciously, or wantonly, and without cause, | 


in the District of Columbia, cut down or destroy, 
or by girdling, lopping, or otherwise, injure any | 
fruit or other tree, not his own, standing or grow- 
ing for shade, ornament, or other useful purpose, | 
er shall maliciously destroy, mutilate, or other- 
Wise injure any statuary, monument, or other 
work of art, standing or being on land not his 
own, or shall maliciously break down or injure 
any fence inclosing or belonging to another's 
land, or shall maliciously sever from the freehold 
of another any product thereof, or anything at- 
tached thereto, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in jail not mare than three months, or by a 
find not exceeding one hundred dollars. : 
Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That every 
person who, In said District, without color of 
right, shall willfully commit any trespass by cut- | 
ting down or destroying any timber or wood 
standing on the land of another, or by carrying 
away of any kind of timber or wood cut down or 
lying en such land, or by digging up or carrying 
away any stone, ore, gravel, clay, sand, turf, or 
mold from such land, or any roots, fruit, or plant 
there being, or by cutting down or carrying away | 


hundred and fifty-nine, in the following manner, 


' authorized to be purchased of the Bank of Penn- || 


Laws of the United States. 


, on such land, shall be punished by imprisonment 


in jail not more than sixty days, or by a fine not 
exceeding sixty dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every 
person who, in said District, without color or 
right, shall willfully commit any trespass by en- 
tering upon the garden, orchard, or other im- 
proved land of another, with intent to cut, take, 
carry away, destroy, or injure the trees, grain, 
grass, hay, fruit, or vegetables there growing or 
being, shall be punished by imprisonment in jail 
not more than forty days, or by a fine not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars. 

Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That justices 
of the peace shall have exclusive original juris- 
diction in all cases mentioned in the preceding 
sections, saving, however, to any party convicted 


before such justice, the right to a trial by jury on | 


his appeal to the criminal court. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every 
person convicted before a justice of the peace of 
any offense named in this act, and appealing there- 
from, shall be committed to abide the sentence of 
{be criminal court, until he shall recognize, with 


sureties, in such reasonable sum as the justice | 


shall require, with condition to appear at said 


court, there to prosecute his appeal and to abide | 


sentence thereon. 

and bond filed, the justice shail make a copy of 

the conviction and other proceedings in the case 

and transmit the same, together with the recog- 

nizance, to the clerk of the criminal eourt. 
Approven, June 22, 1860. 


Cuap. CC.—An Act providing for the erection of 
a Post Office in the city of Philadelphia, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, ‘That the proviso of the third section || 


of anact entided ** An act making appropriations 


for sundry civil expenses of the Government for | 


the year ending the thirticth of June, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and sixty,’’ passed March third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, be, and the same 
is he reby, repeale d. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That if the 
premises agre¢ d to be purchased by the United 
States from the American Philosophical Societ 
as a site for a court-houdse, mentioned in the said 


third section, should Zail to sell on account of any || 
defect or qualification in the title thereto, that then | 
the sum of seventy-cight thousand dollars, appro- | 


priated by the actof August eighteenth, eighteen 
uundred and fifty-six, entided ‘* An act, making 
appropriations for certain civil expenses of the 


Government for the year ending the thirtieth of 


.° 


June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven,’’ for the 


|| purchase and payment of the same, together with 
1} } 


the unexpended balance of the sum of fifty thou- 
. . A 

sand dollars ,appropriated by the said act of March 

third, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, for the pur- 

pose of making alterations to the building thereby 


sylvania, and the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, appropriated by the act of March third, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, for completing | 


and furnishing the said building purchased of the 


said Bank of Pennsylvania, and to adapt it to the || 


use of a post office, at Philadelphia, shall be ap- 
plied to carrying out the provisions of the fourth 
section of the said act of March third, eighteen 


viz: first, for the purchase of the lots mentioned 


and described in the said fourth section as the | 
Bailey and Levy lots, at prices not exceeding the || 
sums in the said fourth section mentioned, and | 


then for the construction of a building on the said 


lots suitable for a post office and court-heuse: Pro- || 


vided, That the said property purchased from the 
Bank of Pennsylvania be sold at a price not less 


than one hundred and ten thousand dollars. 


Approven, June 23, 1860. 


Cuar. CCI.—An Act authorizing the issue of a 
Register for the Brig Charles H. Jordan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to issue a register 
for brig Charles H. Jordan, of Boston: Provided, 


any grass, hay, grain, or corn, standing or being || That it shall be proved to the satisfaction of said 


GLOBE. 


On such appeal being taken | 


[June 99 
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Secretary that said brig was found derelict on th ' 
high seas, withouta name, and subsequently ld 
by order of the United States district coy fo 
' Massachusetts, and purchased by Charles W. 
Adams, of Boston, Massachusetts. ‘ 
Approved, June 23, 1860. 


! 





Cuar. CCII.—An Act to authorize the Locatic 
of certain Warrants for Bounty Lands eae. 
|| fore issued. eh 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
|| assembled, That warrants for bounty lands her». 
{| tofore issued under the authority of the act en- 
| titled ‘An act to provide for satisfying claims fo, 
|| bounty lands for military services in the late y ar 
\| with Great Britain, and for other Purposes,” 
|| approved the twenty-seventh day of July, in th 
year eighteen hundred and forty-two, and of the 
|| several acts reviving the same, approved tho 
|| twenty-sixth day of June in the year eighteen hun. 
| dred and forty-eight, and the eighth day of Fe). 
ruary,in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-foyy 
may be located, in conformity with the zeneral 
| laws in force at any time within three years from 
the date of this act, and that all entries and Joca. 
|| tions made with such warrants since the twenty- 
|| sixth day of June, in the year eighteen hundred 
| and fifty-eight, shall be as valid and effectual as 
|| if the several acts aforesaid had not then expired, 
Approvenb, June 23, 1860 





| of Land Warrants in certain Cases, and for 
| 


other Purposes. 


|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
, assembled, ‘That whenever it shall appear that any 
|| certificate or warrant, issued in pursuance of any 

law of the United States granting bounty land, 
|, has been lost and destroyed, whether the same 
|, had been sold and assigned by the warrantee or 
|| not, the Secretary of the Interior shall be, and he 
| is hereby, authorized and required to cause a new 
|| certificate or warrant of like tenor to be issued in 
|| lieu thereof; which new certificate or warrant may 
|| be assigned, located, and patented in like manner 
|| as other certificates or warrants for bounty land 
|, are now authorized by law to be assigned, located, 
and patented; and in all cases where warrants 
ave been, or may be, reissued, the original war- 
rant,in whose ever hands it may be, shall be 
|| deemed and held to be null and void, and the as- 
|| signment thereof, if any there be, fraudulent; and 
j, no patent shal, -ver issue for any land located 
|, therewith, unless such presumption of fraud in 
| the assignment be removed by dee proof that the 
! same was executed by the warrantee in good faith 
|, and for a valuable consideration. 
|| Sec. 2...4nd be it further enacted, That the said 
|| Secretary of the Interiorshall be, and he is hereby, 
|| authorized and required to prescribe such rules 
‘| and regulations for carrying this act into effect as 
'| he may deem necessary and proper in order to 
| protect the Government against imposition and 
_ fraud by persons claiming the benefit of this act; 
and; and all laws or parts of Jaws for the punish- 
|| ishment of false swearing and frauds against the 
|, United States are hereby made applicable to false 
swearing and fraud under this act. 

Approven, June 23, 1860. 


| Cuar. CCIII.—An Act to authorize the Reissue 


1} 





|| Cuar. CCIV.—An Act to authorize Notaries 
Public in the District of Columbia to take Ac- 
knowledgments of Deeds of Conveyance of 
Real and Personal Estate therein. 


|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States ef Americain Congress 
|| assembled, That all the powers conferred upon & 
} justice or justices of the peace in the District of 
| Columbia by the existing laws, in the acknow!- 
| edgment of deeds for the conveyance of real or 
'| personal estate, may hereafter be exercised by 
(| any notary public duly appointed within said 
|| District of. ‘olumbia, and when certified under 
| the hand and official seal of such notary public, 
shall have the same force and effect as if taken or 
|| made by or before a justice or justices of the peace 
|| of said District. 
| Aprroven, June 23, 1860. 
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Laws of the United States. 36TH Cone.... 1st Sess. 
— r os : - . ° - - . ~ . Z 
: aap. CCV —An Act making Appropriations for For compensation and mileage of members of || ing and se ttling the account of John C. Rives for 
n the “the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ex- | the House of Representatives and Delegates from | the reports of House proceedings and debates, 
sold opses of Government for the a ending the | Territories, six hundred and fifteen thousand two || nothing shall be allowed for revised speeches, a 
t for thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- || hundred and fifty dollars. report of which has once been published, nor for 
W. ane. For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- | messages and reports from the executive officers 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || Sengers, and others receiving an annual salary of the Government, except the annual message of 
entatives of the United States of America in Congress | in the service of the House of Representatives, | the E resident and the annual reports proper of the 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the || V!2: Clerk of the House of Representatives, three heads of Departments, nor for reports from com- 
ation me are hereby, appropriated, out of any money thousand six hundred dollars; two clerks, at || mittees of the Senate; and the sixteenth section of 
reto. in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for |, two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations 
the objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal || each; eleven clerks, at one thousand eight hun- || for certain civil ee of the Government for 
iy year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- | dred dollars each; principal messenger in the || the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
ryes dred and sixty-one, namely: | office, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two || hundred and fifty-seven, ys eighteenth 
sa - Levislati || dollars; three messengers, at one thousand two || August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, is hereby 
ae Wis ee altve. || hundred dollars each; Sergeant-at-Arms, two || repealed. — oe ’ 
a For compensation and mileage of Senators, one || thousand one hundred and sixty dollars; clerk to For the usual additional compensation to the 
mi hundred and eighty-nine thousand one hundred || the Sergeant-at-Arms, one thousand eight hun- reporters of the House for the Congressional 
ie and thirty-eight dollars and twenty-eight cents. || dred dollars; messenger to the Sergeant-at-Arms, | Globe, for reporting the proceedings of the House 
«a For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- || one thousand two hundred dollars; Postmaster, || for the second session of the Thirty-Sixth Con- 
the sengers, and others receiving an annual salary two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars; one |) gress, cight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
the in the service of the Senate, viz: Secretary of the || messenger in the office, one thousand’seven hun- |, dollars. 
see Senate, three thousand six hundred dollars; offi- | dred and forty dollars; four messengers, at one Library of Congress. 
Ril. cer charged with disbursements of the Senate, || thousand four hundred and forty dollars each; | For compensation of Librarian, three assistant 
“ta four hundred and eighty dollars; chief clerk, two || Doorkeeper, two thousand one hundred and sixty |) Jibrarians,and messenger, nine thousand dollars. 
eral thousand five hundred dollars; principal clerk || dollars; superintendent of the folding-room, one || For contingent expenses of said library, one 
rom and principal executive clerk in the office of the | thousand eight hundred dollars; two messengers, || thousand dollars. 
es: Secretary of the Senate, at two thousand one || at one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two dol- | For purchase of books for said library, five 
nty- hundred and sixty dollars each; eight clerks in || lars each; one messenger, at one thousand seven || thousand dollars. 
lred office of the Secretary of the Senate, at one thou- | hundred and forty dollars; five messengers, at For purchase of law books for said library, two 
hens sand eight hundred and fifty dollars each; keeper || one thousand five hundred dollars each; six mes- | thousand dollars. 
red. of the stationery, one thousand seven hundred || sengers, at one thousand two hundred dollars For compensation of the Superintendent of 
and fifty-two dollars; two messengers, at one || each; eleven messengers, to be employed during |! Public Printing, and the clerks and messenger in 
thousand and eighty dollars each; one page, at || the session of Congress, at the rate of one thou- || jis office, nine thousand seven hundred and four- 
con chante ln Sergeant a Arms and Boor sand ewo hundred dalla each per annum met | wen dll; and that hear te Superincden 
for ker an one thousand seven hundred dollars; || dred and ff in 1 ce | aa : h C on tte, || Of Public Printing shall not be allowed to employ 
; } noe nae». ss rec an 1 ty-two Ohars; Clerk to the Committee || more than three clerks in his office. , 
Postmaster to the Senate, one thousand seven || on Claims, one thousand eight hundred dollars; For contingent expenses of his office, viz: For 
pre: hundred and fifty dollars; Assistant Postmaster || clerk to the Committee of Ways and Means, one || blank books, stationery, postage, advertising for 
aw and mail carier, one thousand four hundred and |) thousand eight hundred dollars; Chaplain, seven proposals for paper, furniture, traveling expenses, 
oe oo dollars; two mail boys, at nine hundred |) hundred and fifty dollars; making eighty-one |) cartage and labor in storing and transportation of 
any dollars each; superintendent of the document- _ thousand two hundred and forty-eight dollars and paper, and miscellaneous items, two thousand 
und, room, one thousand five hundred dollars; two as- || sixteen cents. eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
ame sistants in document-room, at one thousand two || For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- | Kor paper required for the printing of the sec- 
e or hundred dollars each; superintendent of the fold- | resentatives, viz: ; ond session of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, one 
lhe ing-room, one thousand five hundred dollars; two || For binding documents, fifty thousand dollars. || hundred thousand dollars. 
new messengers, acting as assistant doorkeepers, at || For furniture repairs, and boxes for members, For printing required for the second session of 
d in one thousand five hundred dollars each; sixteen | ten thousand dollars. ° the Thirty-Sixth Congress, seventy thousand 
nay messengers, at one thousand two hundred dollars || For stationery, fifteen thousand dollars. l dollere M4 
ner ach; superintendent in charge of Senate fur- | For horses, carriages, and saddle-horses, six . Court of Claims. 
and naces, one thousand two hundred dollars; assist- || thousand dollars. 7 . : oa 
ted, ant in charge of furnaces, six hundred dollars; For fuel, oil, and candles, including pay of engi- . For salaries of three judges of the Court of 
ints laborer in private passage, six hundred dollars; || neer, firemen, and laborers, and materials for Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy 
yare two laborers, at four hundred and eighty dollars || engine-room, fifteen thousand dollars. solicitor, clerk and assistant clerk, and messenger 
he each; clerk or secretary to the President of the For newspapers, twelve thousand five hundred thereof, twenty-seven thousand three hundred 
as- Senate, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two || dollars. dollars. . 
and dollars; draughtsman, one thousand eight hun- For Capitol police, eight thousand four hun- For stationery, books, fuel, lights, labor, and 
ted dred and fifty dollars; clerk to the Committee on || dred and twenty dollars. miscellaneous items for the Court of Claims, four 
| in Finance, one thousand eight hundred and fifty || For laborers, six thousand two hundred and thousand dollars. : 
the dollars; clerk to the Committee on Claims, one |! eighty-five dollars. Executive. 
ith thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars; clerk | For pages and temporary mail boys, four thou- For compensation of the President of the Uni- 
of printing records, one thousand eight hundred | sand five hundred dollars. || ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
aid and fifty dollars; chaplain, seven hundred and || For folding documents, including pay of fold- | For compensation of the Vice President of the 
by, fifty dollars—muking seventy-nine thousand six || ers, wrapping-paper, twine, and paste, thirty || United States, eight thousand dollars. 
iles hundred and sixty-four dollars. || thousand dollars. || For compensation to Secretary to sign patents 
tus For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: | For cartage, two thousand dollars. || for lands, one thousand five hundred dollars. 
to For lithographing and engraving, thirty thou- || For the compensation of the draughtsman and For compensation to the Private Secretary, 
ind sand dollars. || clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks to || steward, and messenger of the President of the 
ct; For binding, fifty thousand dollars. committees, and temporary clerks in the office of || United States, four thousand six hundred dollars 
sh- For stationery, twelve thousand dollars. the Clerk of the House of Representatives, sev- Forcontingent expenses of the Executive office, 
the For newspapers, three thousand three hundred | enteen thousand eight hundred dollars. including stationery therefor, three hundred and 
- dollars. | For two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars || fifty dollars. 
For Congressional Globe, and binding the same, || each, and the messenger in charge of the south || Department of State. 
Wabnuacien mmcnaiens in the Daily Globe, || “or an Se renee nee eee Sean Vor compensation of the Secretary of State, 
a for the second session of the Thirty-Sixth Con- lk Se ee ee y a , and Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, mes- 
ies sek tae ‘doll sn auneiee tan , = ars. : ‘ be fad gies tai Wie senger, assistant messenger, and laborers in his 
Ac- sress, at seven dollars and fiity cents per column, For twenty-four copies of the Congressional office, fifty seven thousand eight hundred dollars. 
of eleven thousand dollars. | Globe and Appendix for cach member and Dele- : Bhi ; 
For the usual additional compensation to the gate of the second session of the Thirty-Sixth | For the Incidental and Tontingent Expenses of said 
we Po aka of the Senate, for the Congressional Congress, seventeen thousand four hundred and ) I Department. M 
e8$ ae for reporting the proceedings of the Senate twenty-four dollars: Provided, Phat the entire || For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, and 
" ie second session of the Thirty-Sixth Con- || cust of each copy shall not exceed six dollarsfor | in newspapers of the States and Territories, and 
of gress, eight hundred dollars each, three thousand | the first annual session, and three dollars for the in the city of Washington, sixteen thousand 
wl- a hundred dollars. _ second annual session. _ : b seven hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
or ane Mey to ad pages, baeese, - For binding twenty-four copies of the Con- For stationery, blank books, binding, furniture, 
by rhb Is, ourte n thousand nine hundred and || gressional Globe and Appendix for each member fixtures, repairs, painting, and glazing, ten thou- 
aid ‘ty-six dollars. and Delegate of the second session of the Thirty- | sand dollars. 
ler For Capitol police, eight thousand two hundred | Sixth Congress, six thousand nine hundred and For miscellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 
ic, “ : , ay | sixty-nine dollars and sixty cents, i hot For copper-plate printing, books, and maps, two 
a Kotor expenses of the heating, ventilating, and For reporting proceedings in the Daily Globe | thousand dollars. __ 
a izhung apparatus, twelve thousand dollars. | for the second session of the Thirty-Sixth Con- For extra clerk hire and copying, two thou- 


lor miscellaneous items, twenty thousand dol- 
ars, 
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| gress, at seven dollars and fifty cents per column, 


\| eight thousand dollars: Provided, That, in audit- 


sand dollars. 
To enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
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36TH Cona.... 1st Sess. Laws of the United States. 
fifty copies, cach, of volumes twenty-two and || day for the time actually and necessarily em- 
twenty-three, of Howard’s Reports of the Decis- || ployed—and for miscellaneous items, twelve thou- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States, || sand dollars. 


five hundred dollars. i] In the office of the First Comptroller: 


Northeast Executive Building. For furniture, blank books, binding, stationery, 
For compensation of four watchmen and two || public documents, State and territorial statutes, 
laborers of the Northeast Executive Building, and miscellaneous items, one thousand eight hun- 
three thousand six hundred dollars. dred dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz: | In the office of the Second Comptroller: 
for fuel, light, repairs,and miscellaneousexpenses, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 


For blank books, binding, stationery, pay for 
|| the National Intelligencer and Constitution, to be 
|| filed and preserved for the use of the office, office 
|| furniture, and miscellaneous items, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 


In the office of the First Auditor: 


Treasury Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
his office, forty-eight thousand six hundred dol- 
lore. niture, and miscellaneous items, including sub- 

For compensation of the First Comptroller, scription for the Constitution and National Intel- 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborers in his ligencer, - be Sled for theuse of the office, on 
office, twenty eight thousand three hundred and thousand five hundred dollars. 
forty dollars. In the office of the Second Auditor: 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, For blank books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his || niture, and miscellaneous items, including two of 
atlice, twenty-six thousand eight hundred and | the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
forty dollars. preserved for the use of the office, one thousand 

For compensation of the First Auditor,and the || two hundred dollars. 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and la- In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 
borer in his office, thirty-five thousand nine hun- 
and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office, thirty-five thousand five hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 


| cellaneous items, one thousand dollars. 


In the office of the Fifth Auditor: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, office 
| furniture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, 
in which are included two daily newspapers, 
| eight hundred dollars. 


For blank books, binding, stationery, office fur- || 


For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- | 


laborers in his office, one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. And 


In the office of the Treasurer. 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 





For compensation of the Commission, 
dian Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, agsicr,, 
| messenger, watchmen, and laborers, in his o¢,.. 
thirty-one thousand nine hundred and forty dol 
lars. at 
‘or compensation of five extra clerks em 
in the Indian office, under acts of Auoy 
eighteen hundred and fifty-fourand Marc} 
eighteen hundred fifty-five, and under appropr 
tions made from year to year, seven thousand 
dollars a 
For compensation of one clerk in the Indian 
office, employed to enable the Secretary of 4), 
Interior to — out the regulations preseribed to 
give effect to the seventh section of the ac; _ 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty -fiy, 
granting bounty lands to Indians, one thousand 
four hundred dollars. 
For compensation of the Commissioner of Pp». 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mos. 
senger, and laborers in his office, one hundred 
and nine thousand three hundred and forty do}. 
lars. . 


T of In. 
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Contingent Expenses—Department of the Iateyior. 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior: 

For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, 
|| and other contingencies, and for books and maps 
|| for the library, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of packing and distributing cop- 
gressional journals and documents, in pursuance 
of the provisions contained in the joint resolution 
| of Congress approved twenty-eighth January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and act Febru. 
| ary fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, three 
thousand dollars. 

Office of Indian Affairs: 


For blank books, binding, stationery, fuel, 


that'the twenty-nine clerks, now transferred by || cellaneous items, one thousand dollars. lights, and miscellaneous items, including two of 
the Secretary of the Treasury from the Third In the office of the Register: the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
Auditor’s office to other bureaus of the Treasury || For ruling and full-binding books for recording | preserved for the use of the office, five thousand 
Department, shall be permanently transferred to || collectors’ quarterly abstracts of commerce and |} dollars. 
those offices, and taken from that of the Third || navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, || General Land Office. 
Auditor; but nothing herein contained shall be so || blank books, binding, and stationery, arranging | For cash system and military patents, under 
construed as to take from the several heads of the || and binding canceled marine papers, cases for || laws prior to twenty-cighth September, eighteen 
Departments the power to transfer clerks tempo- || official papers, and records, and miscellaneous hundred and fifty, patent and other records; tract- 
rarily from one office or bureau to another. items, including office furniture and carpeting, books and blank books for this and the district 
For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and || four thousand dollars ~ || land offices; binding plats and field-notes; station- 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in | ; | ery, furniture, and repairs of same, and miscel- 
his office, twenty-six thousand eight hundred and Light-House Board. : | laneous items, including two of the daily city 
tour dollars and seventy-two cents, For blank books, binding, stationery, miscel- || newspapers, to be filed, bound, and preserved for 
For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the laneous expeyses, and postage, six hundred |/ the use of the office; also, for contingent expenses, 
clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office, seven- || dollars. | in addition, under swamp land act of twenty- 
teen thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. For the general purposes of the Southeast Executive || eighth September, eighteen hundred and fifty, 
For Ss of the Auditor of the Treas- Building, including the Extension and the Build- |} ™litary bounty land acts of twenty-eighth Sep- 
ury for the Post Office Department, and the clerks, ing occupied by the eittorney General and the First tember, eighteen hundred and fifty, and twenty- 
inessenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in Auditor. || second March, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
his office, one hundred and seventy-two thousand and act thirty-first August, eighteen hundred and 
three hundred and forty dollars fifty-two, for the satisfaction of Virginia land war- 
For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- rants, forty-two thousand dollars. 
ied States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant || For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
messenger, and laborers in his office, twenty-seven || ing the same, including pay of furnace-keepers, 
thousand three hundred and forty dollars. two thousand dollars. 
For compensation of the Register of the Treas- Pension Office: 


ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes- For stationery, binding books, furniture, and 
senger, and laborers in his office, fifty-one thou- repairing the same, miscellaneous items, including 
sand nine hundred and forty dollars. two daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- t preserved for the use of the office, and for engrav- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, || thirty-six thousand nine hundred dollars. | ing and retouching plates for bounty land war- 
seventeen thousand one hundred and forty dol- For compensation of the Commissioner of the rants, printing and binding the same, also for ex- 
lars. | General Land Office, and the recorder, draughts- penses in aanoeine the office from Seventeenth to 
For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- | man, assistant draughtsman, clerks, messengers, || Seventh streets, and for furniture in the new office, 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in || assistant messengers, packers, watchmen, and || twenty-five thousand dollars. 
his office, twenty thousand four hundred and forty || laborers in his office, one hundred and seventy- For compensation of the Commissioner of Pub- 
dollars. " || three thousand eight hundred and ninety dollars. || jjc¢ Buildings, and the clerk and messenger in his 
For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and Foradditionalclerksin the General Land Office, || office, four thousand two hundred dollars. 
laborer of the Light-House Board, nine thousand || under the act of third March, one thousand eight For stationery, blank books, plan, drawings, 
two hundred and forty doHars | hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty land,and || and other contingent expenses of the office of the 


for laborers employed therein, fifty-eightthousand | Commissioner of Public Buildings, two hundred 





For compensation of twelve watchmen and | 
eleven laborers of the Southeast Executive Build- | 
ing, thirteen thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, | 
light, and miscellaneous items, ten thousand | 
dollars. 


Department of the Interior. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the clerks, messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and laborers in his office, | 





Contingent Expenses of the Treasury Department. 


; . oe | four hundred dollars: Provided, That the Secre- || and fifty dollars. 
In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury: | tary of the Interior, at his discretion, shall be, : 
For copying, blank books, stationery, binding, || and he is hereby, authorized to use any portion Surveyors General and their Clerks. 4 
' - - . wt: - ms . 5 
sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lan- | of said appropriation for piece work, or by the For compensation of the surveyor general of 


guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for pre- || day, week, month, or year, at such rate or rates || Illinois and Missouri, and the clerks in his office, 
paring and collecting information to be laid before | as he may deem just and fair. 

Congress—said clerks to be employed only during To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry 
the session of Congress, or when indispensably || into effeet the act approved the sixteenth of May, 
necessary to enable the Department to answer || eighteen hundred and sixty, creating an additional 
some call made by either House of Congress at |) land district in Washington Territory, eight thou- 
one session to be answered at another; and no || sand dollars: Provided, ‘That said sum shall be 
such extra clerk shall receive more than three || paid out of the proceeds of the sale of Jand in said | 
dollars and thirty-three and one third cents per |! district, and not otherwise. 


For compensation of the surveyor general o! 
Louisiana, and the clerks in his office, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


five hundred dollars 


five thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. | 


For compensation of the surveyor general * 
Florida, and the clerks in his office, five thousan¢ 


For compensation of the surveyor general of 
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Wisconsin and lowa, and the clerks in his office, 

-yt thousand three hundred dollars. 

” Por compensation of the ‘surveyor general of 
Oregon, and the clerks in his office, seven thou- 
eand five hundred dollars. 

~ For rent of surveyor general’s office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental ex- 
noses, two thousand dollars. 

Por compensation of the surveyor general of 
California, and the clerks in his office, fifteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in Cali- 
fornia, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental « xpenses, including pay of messenger, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, and the clerks in his office, 
seven thousand dollars. 

For office rent of the surveyor general of Wash- 
ington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
New Mexico, and the clerks in his office, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For rent of the surveyor general’s office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

for compensation of translator in the office of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico, one thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-seven dollars and six 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For office rent of the surveyor general of Kan- 
sus and Nebraska, fuel, and incidental expenses, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Utah, and the clerks in his office, eight thousand 
dollars. 

For rent of the surveyor general’s office in Utah, 
fuel, stationery, and other incidental expenses, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Minnesota, and the clerks in his office, eight thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 


ce Ss. 


surveyors general, to be apportioned to them ac- | 


cording to the exigencies of the public service, and 
to be employed in transcribing field notes of sur- 
veys, for the purpose of preserving them at the 
seat of Government, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 


For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- | 


sourl, five hundred dollars. 
War Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of War, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 


laborer in his office, twenty-two thousand dol- | 


iars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Adjutant General, thirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Quartermaster General, sixteen 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Paymaster General , twelve thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the office of the Commissary General, 
ten thousand and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the clerks and messenger || 
in the office of the Surgeon General, five thousand | 


two hundred and forty dollars. 
For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 


| . . ° . 3 | 
laborer in the office of Topographical Engineers, | 


ten thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the clerks and messenger | 
in the office of the Chief Engineer, eight thousand | 


two hundred and forty dollars. 


, ° . 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger | 


in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance, twelve 
thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 
Contingent expenses of the War Department 
Office of the Secretary of War: 
For blank books, stationery , books, maps, extra 
clerk hire, and miscellaneous items, five thousand 
five hundred dollars 
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Laws of the United States. 
Office of the Adjutant General: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 


cellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 
Office of the Quartermaster General: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

Office of the Paymaster General: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 

cellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 
Office of the Commissary General: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

Office of the Chief Engineer: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including two daily Washington 
papers, nine hundred dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon General: 
| For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, four fundred dollars. 


Office of Colonel of Ordnance: 


cellaneous items, five hundred dollars 
Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
neers: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 


| For the general purposes of the Northwest Executive 
1] Building 
For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the Northwest Executive Building, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items, four 
thousand dollars 


For the general purposes of the building corner of 
F and Seventeenth streets. 
Forcompensation of superintendent ,four watch- 
men, and two laborers for said building, three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
For fuel, compensation of firemen, and mis- 
cellaneous items, four thousand eight hundred 
dollars 


Navy Department. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office, twenty-nine thousand 
six hundred dollars 

For compensation of the chief of the bureau 
of Navy-Yards and Docks, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborer in his office, fourteen thou- 
sand one hundred and forty dollars. 


of Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his office, twelve thou- 
sand three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief of the bureau 
of Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
the engineer-in-chief, and the clerks, messenger, 


three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in the bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
ing, eight thousand eight hundred and forty do!- 
lars. 

For compensation of the chief of the bureau 
| of Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- 


| hundred and forty dollars 


Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department. 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy: 

| For blank books, binding, stationery, newspa- 
| pers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items, two 


thousand eight hundred and forty dollars 

| Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
| For stationery, books, plans, and drawings, 
| eight handred dollars. 

\| Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography: 

\| For blank books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
\| items, seven hundred and fifty dollars 

| . r . 

Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and 
Repairs. 

For blank books, binding, stationery, printing, | 
| and miscellaneous items, eight hundred dollars. 


3ureau of Provisions and Clothing: 


i] items, seven hundred dollars 


For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 


For compensation of the chief of the oureau 


and laborers in his office, twenty-one thousand | 


ger, and laborer in his office, nine thousand five | 


For blank books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
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Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
For blank books, stationery, and miscellane- 
ous items, four hundred and fifty doilars. 


For the general pttrposes of the Southwest Executive 
Building. 

For compensation of four watclrmen of the 
Southwest Executive Building, two thousand four 
hundred dollars 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
for labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, 
three thousand nine hundred and thirteen dol- 
lars. 


Post Office Department. 


For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, watch- 
men, and laborers of said Department, one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

e 
Contingent expenses of said Depagtment: 
For blank-books, binding, and stationery, fuel 
| for the General Post Office building, including the 
Auditor’s office, oil, gas, and candles, printing, 
day watchmen, and for miscellaneous items, for 
repairs of the General Post Office building, for 
office furniture, glazing, painting, whitewashing, 
and for keeping the fire-places and furnaces in 
| order, fifteen thousand dollars, 
General Post Office Extension. 

For watchmen, engineer, (for steam engines, ) 
laborers, fuel, gas, candles, repairs of furniture, 
and for miscellaneous items, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

| Printing for Executive Departments. 

For paper and printing for the Executive De- 
partments, including the annual*estimates of ap- 
propriations, and the paper, printing, and binding 
of the annual statement of commerce and naviga- 
tion of the United States, fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mint of the United States at Philadelphia. 
For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 
melter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, as- 
sistant assayer, assistant melter and refiner, and 
seven clerks, twenty-seven thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 
For wages of workmen and adjusters, sixty- 
seven thousand dollars. 
For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available funds, 
thirty thousand dollars. 
| For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 
| at the Mint, three hundred dollars. 

For transportation of bullion from the New 
York assay office to the United States Mint for 
coinage, five thousand dollars. 


At San Francisco, California. 


For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
sayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and five clerks, 
thirty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, ninety- 
|| six thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight dol- 
lars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available funds, 
twenty-nine thousand four hundred and forty dol- 
lars and twenty-one certs. 


Assay Office, New York. 
|| For salaries of officers and clerk, twenty-four 
thousand nme hundred dollars. 


For wages of workmen, twenty-four thousand 
| dollars 


At New Orleans. 


For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
sayer, coiner, melter and refiner, and three clerks, 
eighteen thousand three hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, twenty-eight thousand 
five hundred and nineteen dollars and forty-five 

| cents. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 

| ing wastage, in addition to other available funds, 
thirty thousand dollars. 


At Charlotte, North Carolina. 
For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
and clerk, six thousand dollars. 


For waves of workmen, three thousand five 
| hundred dollars 


| 
| 


‘ 
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| 
| 
| 
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At Dahlonega, Georgia. 
For salaries of superintendent, co 
and clerk, ind dollar 


iner,assayer, 


s1x thous 
GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES 
Territory of New Mexico. 


For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, twelve thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For interpreter and translator in the executive 
office, five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Territory of Utah. 


For salaries of Governor, three judges, and 


secretary, twelve thousand dollars. 

lor contingentexpenses of said Territory, one 

thousand faye hundred dollars. 
Territory of Washington. 

For salaries of Governor, three judges, and 
secretary, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contings nt¢ X pense sof said ‘J erritory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mor compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, otlicers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Territory of Nebraska. 

For salaries of the Gove rnor, thres judge 8, and 
secretary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

Foi col lingent expenses of said T% rritory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
onuingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Territory of Kansas. 

For salaries of Governor, three judges, and 
secretary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said ‘Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


lor compensation and mileage of the members | 


of the Leeislative Asse mbly, office rs, clerks, and 

contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 

thousand dollars. . . 
Judiciary 

For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and cightassociate justices, fifty-four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges, one hundred 
and thirteen thousand two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars 

For salary of the circuit judge of California, 
SIX thous , 

lor salaries of the chief justice of the District 
of Columbia, the associate judges,and the judges 
of the criminal court and the orphans’ court, 
fifteen thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


Office of the Attorney General. 


ind dollars. 


For salaries of the Attorney General, Assistant 


Attorney General, and the clerks and messenger 


in his office, seventeen thousand five hundred | 


dollars. 


For contingent expenses of the office of the | 


Attorney General, two thousand dollars. 
For the purchase of law and necessary books 


for the office of the Attorney General, five hun- | 


dred dollars. 


For the purchase of deficient State reports and 


for the office of the 
five hundred dollars. 

kor fuel and labor for the office of the Attorney 
General, five hundred dollars. 


statutes 


Attorney General, 


For furaiture and! ook-cases for office of Attor- | 


ney General, three hundred dollars. 
for legal assistance and other necessary ex- 


penditures in the disposal of private land claims | 


in California, ten thousand dollars. 

For special and other extraordinary expenses 
of California land claims, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For salary of the reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, one thousand three hundred 
dollars. 


For one hundred and fifty copies of volume | 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, to be fur- 
nished by the reporter thereof to the State De- 
partment for distribution according to existing 
laws, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the district attorneys, 
eleven thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the marshals, ten thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 


For defraying the expenses of the supreme, 


circuit, and district courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia; also for jurors 
and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from 


fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred in the | 


fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 


and sixty-one, and previous years; and likewise | 
- - - > . . . } 
for defraying the expenses of suits in which the 


United States are concerned, and of prosecutions 


for offenses committed against the United States, | 


and for the safe-keeping of prisoners, one million 
of dollars. 


For the detection and bringing to trial of per- | 


sons engaged in counterfeiting the coin of the 
United States, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, ten thousand 
dollars. ’ , 
Independent Treasury. 


For salaries of the assistant treasurers of the 


United States at New York, Boston, Charleston, | 


and Saint Louis, sixteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For additional salaries of the treasurer of the 
Mint at Philadelphia of one thousand dollars, and 
of the treasurer of the branch mint at New Or- 
leans of five hundred dollars, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For salaries of five of the additional clerks au- 
thorized by the acts of sixth August, eighteen 
hundred and 1 
twelfth August,eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 


forty-six, and paid under acts of | 


third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and | 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five | 


thousand seven hundred dollars. 
For salary of additional clerk in office of assist- 


dred dollars. 
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for twenty pelicemen, to be appointed in the s ume 
manner as the auxiliary guard, thirty-two 14) 
sand four hundred dollars; and that there be paid 
to the Corporation of the city of Washington a 
of money heretofore appropriated the compensa. 
tion of one lieutenant of police. Eee 

For furnace-keeper at the President’s } 
six hundred dollars. 


iOUe- 


10use, 


_ Expenses of the Collection of Revenue from Lands. 


To meet the expenses of collecting the revenye 
from the sale of public lands in the several States 
and ‘Territories: 

For salaries and commissions of registers of 
land offices and receivers of public moneys, two 
hundred and sixty-two thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

For expenses of depositing public moneys by 
receivers of public moneys, thirty thousand do/- 
lars. 

For incidental expenses of the several Jang 
offices, thirty thousand dollars. 

Penitentiary. 

For compensation of the warden, clerk, phy- 
sician, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and 
matron of the penitentiary of the District of Co- 
lumbia, thirteen thousand six hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For compensation of three inspectors of said 
penitentiary, seven hundred and fifty dollars, 

For the support and maintenance of said pey- 
itentiary, six onsen’ two hundred and ninety- 
six dollars and twenty-five cents. ; 

For payment of messengers of the respective 


| States for conveying to the seat of Government 


the votes of the electors of the said States for 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the twen- 
ty-third section of the act entitled * An act legal- 
izing and making appropriations for such neces- 
sary objects as have usually been included in the 


| general appropriation bills without authority of 
ant treasurer at Boston, one thousand two hun- | 


For salaries of clerks, messengers and watch- || 


men in the office of the assistant treasurer at New 
York, thirteen thousand nine hundred dollars. 
For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed under act thirtieth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, for the better pro- 
tection of the lives of passengers by steamboats, 


with traveling and other expenses incurred by | 


them, eighty thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the laborer in charge of 
the water-closets in the Capitol, four hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. 

For compensation to the public gardener, one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation to twenty-two laborers em- 
ployed in the public grounds and President’s gar- 
den, thirteen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the keeper of the western 
gate, Capitol square, eight hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 

lor compensation of two day watchmen em- 
iloyed in the Capitol square, one thousand two 
1undred dollars. 


For compensation of two night watchmen em- 


ployed at the President’s house, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at the Pres- 
ident’s house, six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper 
at the President’s house, six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of one night watchman em- 
ployed for the better protection of the buildings 


/any moneys in the 


law, and to fix and provide for certain incidental 
expenses of the Departments and offices of th 
Government, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
twenty-sixth August, eighteen hundred and for- 
ty-two, is hereby repealed: And the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to pay, out of 

easier not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such amount as may by him be re- 
garded as reasonable and just for the rent of the 
rooms occupied by the United States courts at 


| Los Angelos, California, from the twenty-seventh 


October, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to th 
fifth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six: Pro- 
vided, That the whole amount paid shall not ex- 


| ceed the sum of three thousand dollars. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies or services in 


|| any of the departments of the Government, ex- 


lying south of the Capitol, and used as public | 


stables and carpenters 
lars, 

For compensation of watchmen employed on 
reservation number two, six hundred dollars. 


shops, six hundred dol- 


For compensation of four draw-keepers at the | 
Potomac bridge, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, | 


three thousand two hundred and sixty-six dol- 
lars. 


For compensation of two draw-keepers at the | 
two bridges across the eastern branch of the Po- | 


tomac, and for fuel, oi!, and lamps, one thousand 
one hundred and eighty dollars. 


cept for personal services, when the public exi- 
gencies i not require the immediate delivery 0% 
the article or articles, or performance of the ser- 
vice, shall be made by advertising, a sufficient 
time previously, for proposals respecting the 


| same. When immediate delivery or performance 


j wv For compensation of the auxiliary guard, and || and fifty , 
twenty-third of Howard’s Reports of Decisionsof || one lieutenant, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, and || titled ** An act making appropriation for the sup- 


is required by the public exigency, the articles or 
service required may be procured by open pur- 
chase or contract at the lanes and in the manner 
in which such articles are usually bought and 
sold, or such services engaged between individ- 
uals. No contract or purchase shall hereafter be 
made unless the same be authorized by law, or be 
under an appropriation adequate to its fulfillment, 
except in the War and Navy Departments, tor 
clothing, subsistence, forage, fuel, quarters oF 
transportation, which, however, shall not excet d 
the necessities of the current year. No arms, 
nor military supplies whatever, which are of & 
patented invention, shall be purchased, nor the 
right of using or applying any patented iiven- 
tion, unless the same shall be authorized by law, 
and the appropriation therefor explicitly set tort 
that it is for such patented invention. ; 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
cretary of War be, and he is hereby, authoriz d 
to pay out of the unexpended balance of appre 
priation for the war debt of the State of Califor- 
nia, made by the last section of the act approved 
August fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, e"- 
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Laws of the United States. 


building is intended, which will reduce the cost 
of completion; and in the mean time no further 
materials shal! be delivered for said custom-house. 
For preserving the unfinished work upon the 
New Orleans custom-house, five thousand dol- 
lars; and to pay for marble already delivered at 
the New Orleans custom-house, to be used in con- 
tinuing the work on that building, twenty-five 
thousand dollars; and in the mean time no further 
materials shall be delivered for said custom-house. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to fit 
up ready for the occupancy of the postmaster and 
his force, the necessary rooms in the custom- 
house building at New Orleans, that is one half 
of the first floor of the old levee front, (designed 
for the post office department,) according to the 
original design, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the extension of the Treasury building, 
three hundred and fifty thousarid dollars. 

For furnishing rooms in the Treasury building 
| for the office of the Attorney General, two thou- 
| sand five hundred dollars. 

To pay for labor on, and materials furnished 


sort of the Army for the year ending the thirtieth 
‘¢ June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five,’ any 
otstanding and unpaid bonds and coupons issued 
iy said State, for said war debt prior to the pas- 
sage of said act, but bearing date subsequent to 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
gfiy-four: Provided, Ti\at no payment shall be | 
made beyond the unex ended amount of said ap- 
propriation now remaining in the Treasury; and 
also, that there be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
twenty-two thousand dollars, or so much thercof 
as may be required, for extra compensation and 
salaries to the district judges of California, under 
the provisions of the seventh section of the act 
entitied ** An act to define and reguiate the juris- 
diction of the district courts of the United States 
in California, in regard to the survey and location 
of California private land claims,”’ approved 
June, [sixteenth,] eighteen hundred and sixty. 
ApproveD, June 23, 1860. 


Cuar. CCXI.—An Act making Appropriations | ea : ; 

satan r ; ty ries o dred : - 

for sundry Civil Expenses of the Government Or ae renee nana» iL é y dx i “08 ae 

for the year ending the thirtieth of June, eigh- || “T®° t wie : oe j aa ore ble the St ms Sint ae 
teen hundred and sixty-one. |} Seventy-lour Cents, and to enaole the superinkt 


|| ent to take care of the marble which has been 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || delivered, and of the shops occupied, and to lay 
sentatives of the United States of “America in Congress || the marble flooring of the porticos and to pay for 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the || the bronze doors, forty-eight thousand nine hun- 
same are hereby, appropriated, for the objects || dred and twenty dollars; and for contingencies of 
hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending the |) the Capitol Extension, twenty-three hundred dol- 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty- |) jars, making two hundred ‘and four thousand 
one, VIZ: 


eight hundred and twenty-one dollars and seven- 
ty-four cents. 

For the prosecution of the work on the Capitol 
Extension during the fiscal year ending the thir- 
pensation of civilians engaged in the work, and || tieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, the 
excluding pay and emoluments of officers of the || sum of three hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 

Army and Navy, and petty officers and men of || That none of the moncy hereby appropriated shall 
the Navy employed on the work,) two hundred || be expended in the decoration and embellishment 
and fifty thousand dollars. \| of the Capito] Extension by sculpture or paint- 

For continuing the survey of the western coast || ing, or other works of illustrated art 
of the United States, including compensation of || To enable the Superintendent of the Capitol 
civilians engaged in the work, one hundred and || Extension to purchase from Rice & Heebner 
thirty thousand dollars. | thirty-four monolithic columns of American mar- 

For continuing the survey of the Florida reefs || ble, at the price specified in their supplemental 
and keys, (including ee of civilians || contract of March thirty, eighteen hundred and 
engaged in the work, and excluding pay and || fifty-four, the marble for said columns to be ap- 
emoluments of officers of the Army and Navy, |! proved ky the said Superintendent, the sum of 
and petty officersand men of the Navy employed || forty-seven thousand six hundred dollars: Pro- 
on the work,) forty thousand dollars. || vided, That no part of the aforesaid sum of three 

For running a line to connect the triangulation || hundred thousand dollars appropriated for the 
on the Atlantic coast with that on the Gulf of | 
Mexico, across the Florida peninsula, including 
compensation of civilians engaged in the work, 
five thousand dollars. 

For publishing the observations made in the 
progress of the survey of the coast of the United 
Siates, including compensation of civilians en- 
gaged in the work, five thousand dollars. || 

lor repairs of steamers and sailing schooners | 
used in the Coast Survey, ten thousand dollars. 

For fuel and quarters, and for mileage or trans- | 
portation for officers and enlisted soldiers of the 
Army serving in the Coast Survey, in cases no 
longer provided for by the quartermaster’s de- | 
partment, five thousand dollars. 

For pay and rations of engineers for seven | 
steamers, used in the hydrography of the Coast 
Survey, no longer supplied by the Navy Depart- 
ment, twelve thousand cight hundred dollars. 

To supply deficiency in the fund for the relief | 
of sick and disabled seamen, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims, 
not otherwise provided for, as shall be admitted || 
in due course of settlement at the Treasury, five || o¢ Baltimore, fifteen thousand dollars 


thousand dollars. | . . 
For preserving the unfinished work upon the | Light-House Establishment. 
For Atlantic, Gulf, and Lake coasts, viz: 


Charleston custom-house, five thousand dollars; 
For supplying the light-houses and beacon- 


Survey of the Coast. 


For continuing the survey of the — and 
Gulf coast cf the United States, (including com- 


purchase of marble columns. 


For Contingent Expenses of the Senate, viz: 
For fixtures for gas, and furniture, for the com- 
mittee, office, and other rooms and apartments, 
| in the north wing of the Capitol, as directed by 


four hundred dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

For the completion of the Washington aque- 
duct, five hundred thousand dollars, to be ex- 
pended according to the plans and estimates of 
Captain Meigs, and under his superintendence: 

Provided, That the office of engineer of the Po- 
| tomac water works is hereby abolished, and its 
| duties shall hereafter be discharged by the chief 
| engineer of the Washington aqueduct. 

For furniture required for the new custom- 
house, post office, and United States court roomsat 
Wheeling, Virginia, one thousand four hundred 
and eleven dollars. 


and to pay for the marble already delivered at the | 
Charleston custom-house, to be used in contin- 
uing the work on that building, fifteen thousand | 
dollars; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to report to Congress, in his next annual | 


| skins, polishing powder, whiting, and other clean- 
report on the finances, the amount of further ap- | 
j 


ing materials, transportation and other necessary 
expenses of the same, repairing and keeping in 
repair the lighting apparatus, one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand two hundred and twenty-six 


propriations that may be required to finish, re- 
spectively, this custom-houge and the one at New |) dollars. 

Orleans, and the time necessary to complete the || For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting 
Same, and whether any changes can be made, || and improving all the light-houses, and buildings 
consistently with the purposes for which the | connected therewith, one hundred and fifteen thou- 


For the repair of the custom-house in the city | 


lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, chamois | 
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sand five hundred and twenty-six dollars and four- 
teen cents. 

For salaries of five hundred and sixty-eight 
keepers of light-houses and light-beacons, and their 
assistants, one hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and twelve doliars and ninety-seven 
cents, 

For salaries of forty-nine keepers of light-ves- 
sels, twenty-seven thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For seaman’s wages, repairs, supplies, and in- 
cidental expenses of forty-eight Salaclemaieann 
hundred and seventy-two thousand seven hundred 
and five dollars. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of buoys 
and day-beacons, and for chains and sinkers for 
the same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys, one hundred and seven. thousand dollars . 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights 
and other aids to navigation, one thousand four 
hundred and fourteen dollars and eighty-one 
cents. 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 


| to such superintendents as are entitled to the same 


under the proviso to act third March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, on the amount that may 
be disbursed by them, in addition to available 
balance, six thousand six hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars and sixty-one cents. 
For the Coasts of California, Oregon, and 
Washington: 

For supplying fifteen light-houses and beacon- 
lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, chamois 
skins, polishing powder, and other cleaning mate- 
rials, transportation, expenses of keeping lamps 
and machinery in order, publishing notices to 
mariners of changes of aids to navigation, eleven 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-four cents. 

For salaries of thirty-five keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per annum, four 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of buoys 
and day-beacons, and for chains and sinkers for 
the same, and for coloring and numbering all the 


| buoys, three thousand dollars. 


prosecution of the work shall be applied to the | 


For the maintenance of the vessel provided for 
by the act of eighteenth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, for inspection and transporta- 
tion purposes, thirty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the construction of the light- 
house at Minot’s Ledge, one of the Cohasset 


| rocks, Boston Bay, Mass&chusetts, being the 


amount remaining to be appropriated to complete 


| the work according to the original estimate, forty- 


the resolution of the Senate of thirtieth March, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, nineteen thousand | 


seven thousand and ninety dollars and thirty-six 
cents. 

For completion and protection of way to light- 
house at Huron, Ohio, six thousand dollars; and 
for the protection of the piers and beacon-light on 
the pier at Cleveland, Ohio, eight thousand dol- 


| lars; and for the protection of the piers and bea- 


| con-light on the piers at Fairport, Ohio, five thou- 


sand dollars. 

For commutation of fuel and quarters for officers 
of the Army serving on light-house duty, the 
payment of which is no longer provided for by 
the quartermaster’s department, three thousand 
two hundred and two dollars and twenty-nine 


| cents. 


For compensation of two superintendents for 


| the life-saving stations on the coasts of Long 





: 


Island and New Jersey, three thousand dollars. 
For compensation of fifty-four keepers of 
stations, at two hundred dollars each, ten thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 
For support, care, and medical treatment of 


| forty transient paupers, medical and surgical 


patients in Washington Infirmary, six thousand 
dollars. 


For the purchase of manure for the public 


| ground, one thousand dollars. 


For hire of carts on the public ground, one 
thousand and ninety-five dollars. 

For purchase wal tepsie of tools used in the 
public grounds, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For purchase of trees and tree-boxes, to replace 
where necessary such as have been planted by the 
United States, and the repair of pavements in 
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front of the public grounds, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For annual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, 
public stables, water-pipes, pavements, and other 
walks within the Capitol square, broken glass 
and locks, five thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of the President’s house 
and furniture, improvement of grounds, purchase 


of plants for garden, and contingent expenses inci- | 


dent thereto, six thousand dollars. 


_ : : | 
For fuel, in part, of the President’s house, one 


thoveand eight hundred dollars. 

For lighting the Capitol and President’s house, 
the public grounds around them and around the 
Executive offices, and Pennsylvania avenue, 
jridge and High streets in Georgetown, Four- 





and-a-half, Seventh, and Twelfth streets across | 


the Mall, forty-two thousand dollars. And the 
act incorporating the Washington Gas Light 
Company is hereby so amended as to prohibit 
said company from receiving, after the thirty-first 
day of December next, more than thirty-five cents 
per hundred cubic feet of gas, furnished by it to 
any consumer, subject to a discount of not less 
than ten per centum on all bills for gas, if paid at 
the office of said company within five days from 
the rendition thereof, provided all arrears shall 
have been previously paid. 

For cialis of books for library at the Execu- 
tive mansion, to be expended under the direction 
of the Presidentof the Enited States, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For the repairs of the Potomac, Navy-Yard, 
and upper bridges, six thousand dollars. 

For taking down and rebuilding the southern- 
most span of the bridge across the Potomac, known 
as the Long Bridge, three thousand two hundred 
and forty-seven dollars and fifty-four cents. 

For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For grading and graveling B street south, from 
Seventh to Fourteenth streets west, setting curb, 
and paving gutter with stone, and footway with 
brick on the north side of the same, next to the 
public reservation, seven thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-nine dollars and fifty cents. 

For inclosing the circle at the intersection of 
Pennsylvaniaavenueand New Hampshire avenue 
and K and ‘T'wenty-Third streets with a wrought- 
tron railing, five feet high, nine thousand and 
eighteen dollars and forty-seven cents. 

For public reservation number two, and La 
Fayette square, two thousand dollars. 

kor taking care of the grounds south of the 
President’s house, conunuing the improvement of 
the same, and keepink them in order, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For repairs of water-pipes, five hundred dollars. 


For cleaning out the sewer-traps on Pennsyl- | 
vania auenue, and repairing the same, three hun- | 


dred dollars. 

lor repairing the fence around that portion of 
the Mall upon which the Smithsonian building is 
situated, five hundred dollars. 

For curbing, paving footwalk and gutter, lay- 
ing stone footway and grading on the south side 
of Missouri avenue, from Third to Sixth streets 
west, one thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine 
doliars and thirty-seven cents, 

For seats of wood in the Smithsonian grounds, 
one hundred dollars. 


Survey of the Public Lands. 


For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including inci- 
dental expenses and island surveys in the interior, 
and all other special and difficult surveys demand- 
ingaugmented rates, to be apportioned and applied 
to the several surveying districts, according to 
the exigencies of the public service, including 
expenses of selecting swamp lands and the com- 
pensation and expenses to survey or to locate pri 
vate land claims in Louisiana, in addition to the 
unexpended balances ofall former appropriations, 
fifty thousand doilars. 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in California, to be disbursed at the rates 
prescribed by law for the different kinds of work, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in New Mexico, ten thousand dollars. 











For surveying the public lands in Kansas and 
| Nebraska, also outlines of Indian reservations, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For salary of the clerk detailed for the special 
| service in the General Land Office to attend to the 
unfinished surveys in the States, when the offices 
| of the surveyors general have been closed, two 

thousand dollars. — 

For surveying the public lands in Oregon, to be 
disbursed at the rates now authorized by law, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

| For surveying the public lands in Washington 
‘ 


| Territory, at the rates now authorized by law, | 


fifteen thousand dollars. 
Patent Office. 


s 
| Fordrawings to illustrate the report ofthe Com- | 


missioner of Patents for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, six thousand dollars. 

For collection of agricultural statistics, inves- 
tigations for promoting agricultural and rural 
economy, and the procurement of cuttings and 
seeds, sixty thousand dollars: Provided, however, 
That in the expenditure of this appropriation, 
and especially in the selection of cuttings and 
| seeds for distribution, due regard shall be had to 


the purposes of general cultivation, and the en- | 


couragement of the agricultural and rural inter- 
ests of all parts of the United States: Provided, 
| That no part of this amount shall be expended 
as a commission, exchange, gift, dividend, or 
loan, or as compensation for extra services to any 
clerk, messenger, watchman, or other person 
already receiving a salary or wages under the 
| government of the United States, nor to any part- 


| ner, employé, or member of the family of any | 
’ | ’ 


suchclerk, messenger, watchman, or other person 
| soemployed by the United States as aforesaid; 


| and should the provisions of this section be vio- | 
| lated, or any such employé of the United States | 

be detected, or be known to sell, exchange, or | 
| otherwise dispose of any cuttings, seeds, or other | 


| property arising from this or any previous agri- 

cultural appropriation by Congress, every such 
| clerk, messenger, watchman, or other person 
receiving a salary or wages, as aforesaid, shall 
be dismissed from office. . 

For expenses of receiving, arranging, and tak- 
ing care of copyright books, charts, and other 
copyright matter, one thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

Government Hospital for the Insane. 


For the support, clothing, and medical treat- 


| ment of the insane of the District of Columbia, || 


/and of the Army and Navy, at the asylum in 
said District, thirty thousand dollars. 


lum, five hundred dollars. 
For completion of the four eastern sections of 


| thousand one hundred and eleven dollars. 

| For furnishing the four eastern sections of the 
east wing of the hospital edifice, five thousand 
three hundred and forty-three dollars. 

For extending the heating apparatus into the 
four eastern sections of the hospital edifice, five 
thousand dollars. 

For erecting, furnishing, lighting, and heating 
a lodge fer colored women, corresponding to that 
already erected and occupied by colored men, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For a gas-holder, to be placed in a position in 
the rear of the east wing of the hospital, corre- 
sponding to that occupied by the present gas- 
holder in the rear of the west wing, one thousand 
dollars. 


Exploring Expedition 
For preservation of the collections of the ex- 
ploring and surveying expeditions of the Govern- 
ment, four thousand dollars. 


Institution of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. 

For salaries and incidental expenses of the 
Institution of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, in the 
District of Columbia, three thousand dollars. 

For expenses to be incurred in taking the 
eighth census of the inhabitants of the United 
States, one million dollars. 

For extension of the General Post Office, sev- 
enty thousand dollars. 


| Botanic Garden. 
For grading, draining, procuring manure, tools, 


For books and incidental expenses of the asy- | 


the east wing of the hospital edifice, thirty-six | 


| 
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SS 
fuel, and repairs, purchasing trees and shrubs 
botanic garden, to be expended under th 
tion of the Library Committee of Congre 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For pay of horticulturist and assistants jn the 


botanic garden and green-houses, to be expended 


° vr 
e direc. 
SS, three 


| under the direction of the Library Committee of 


Congress, five thousand one hundred and twe 
one dollars and fifty cents. 

Toenable the Secretary of the Interior to suppl 
such newly created offices as are entitled ther; : 
by the act of eighth August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, with full sets of the Statutes at 
Large, and to replace those once furnished to old 
officers, which have since been unavoidably | 
or destroyed, one thousand dollars. 

For completifg the printing, binding, and pub- 


nty- 


Ost 


| lishing one thousand copies of the papers of James 
| Madison, under the direction and control of the 


| JointCommittee on the Library of Congress, two 





thousand dollars; and the said committee are 
hereby authorized to contract for the printing 
and binding of the same with such person or p: i 
sons as they may think proper to employ. 

For the completion of the capitol in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, sixty thousand dollars: 
Provided, That no part of the money hereby ap- 
propriated shall be expended till detailed plans 
and estimates for the entire completion of the 
building for the public service for the sum hereby 
se shall have been prepared, submit- 
ted, and approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars, heretofore appropri- 
ated by act of third March, eighteen ineaiot and 
fifty-nine, for the purpose of repairs and incidental 
expenses to the light-house at Oswego and build- 
ing connected therewith, and which remains un- 


| expended, may be used and applied for repairing 


and securing and protecting the pier connected 
with the light-house at Oswego, New York, so 


| as to prevent the destruction of said light-house 


and pier. 

For converting the old Senate chamber into a 
court room, the old court room into a law library, 
and for fitting up the rooms in connection with 
them, for the use of the Supreme Court and its 
officers, twenty-five thousand dollars: Provided, 
The work can be finished for that sum, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

For the survey of the eastern boundary of Cal- 
ifornia, in pursuance of a law passed during the 
present session of Congress br that purpose, 
fifty-five thousand dollars; and for the repair of 
the capitol building in Nebraska, five thousand 
dollars. 

For the survey of the forty-sixth parallel of 
north latitude, so far as it constitutes a common 
boundary between Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
to the Chickasaw Indians interest on one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, part of their national fund 
which was paid into the Treasury in January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, on account ot 
the redemption of that amount of the State stock 
of Ohio previously held by that Department in 
trust for that fund, twenty-one thousand dollars. 

For the purpose of paying existing liabilities, 
and to finish the maps and calculations of the 
survey of the Atrato route of the inter-oceanic 
canal, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fitting up the rooms in the center building 
of the Capitol, formerly occupied by the Senate 
Committees on Naval, Military, and Indian Af- 
fairs, for the use of the Court of Claims, under 
the superintendence of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, three thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sec- 
ond section of the act “* making appropriations 
for the legislative,executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty, @p- 
proved the third of March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, shall be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That all exist- 
ing laws creating an’art commission be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
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Laws of the United States. 


36TH Cone.... 1st Sgss. 


missioner of Patents is hereby authorized to pay || Pennsylvania Avenue along the boundary of said || K. Collins and his associates the sum of eighty 
jose employed in the Patent Office from April |, square in said avenue one hundred and eighty || thousand two hundred and eighty -two dollars and 
st, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, until April | feet; thence in a straight line to the point of be- || seventy-two cents, that being the remaining bal- 
eighteen hundred and sixty, as examiners || ginning; also so much of square five hundred and || ance found due them upon their contract for trans- 
aad assistant examiners of patents, at the rates || seventy-six as is included within the following || porting the United States mail between New York 
fxed by law for these respective grades: Pro- || described lines: beginning on the west side of || and Liverpool. 
vided, That the same be paid cut of the Patent || First street west, ata point sixty-seven feet south || Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That when- 
Otice fund, and that the compensation thus paid |) of the northeast corner of said’ square, and run- || ever any contractor in the service of the Post 
shail not exceed that received by those duly en- || ning thence north with the line of First street || Office Department shall at any time between the 
rolled as examiners and assistant examiners of || west, to the northeast corner of said square; || third day of March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
patents for the same period, || thence with the line of Maryland Avenue along || nine, and the first day of April, eighteen hundred 
* Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the con- || the boundary of said square on said avenue one || and sixty, have failed to perform the service agree- 
tract made with Gales & Seaton, under the nine- || hundred and eighty feet; thence ina straight line || able to the terms of his contract, and the rules 
eenth section of the *S act making appropriations || to the point of beginning; also, the whole of |; and regulations of the Department, and the Post- 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for || squares six hundred and eighty-seven and six || master General shall be satisfied from the testi- 
e year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen || hundred and eighty-eight. || mony before him that such failure was occasioned 


t 
t 

fr 
it 
or 


Dk» 


th 


wuodred and fifty-nine,’’ approved the twelfth of Approven, June 25, 1860 || by the inability of the Department to make pay- 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, for the || |} ment to such contractor for service performed 


nyblication of a continuation of the American 
Siate Papers, be so modified as to require the pub- | 
ishers to defray all the expenses of selecting, 
compiling, and arranging the documents proper 
to be ineluded in that work; also the expenses of 
binding, and of all engraving on copper, steel, 
and wood, and for lithographing, which may be 
considered necessary by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
together with the expenses of preparing full and 
proper indexes for each volume, and a general 
dex of the whole work, including the volumes 
contained in the first series, and all other contin- 
get or incidental expenses whatsoever attending 
such publication. And, moreover, that the price 
io be allowed to the publishers for said work shall 
be fifteen per centum less per volume than the 
average price per volume paid for the first series 
of the same, printed under the act of March sec- 


priations for the service of the Post Office 
Department during the fiscal year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated for the service of |! 
the Post Office Department for the year ending the | 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty, out || 
of any moneys in the Treasury arising from the || 

| revenues of the satd Department, in conformity 
to the actof the second of July, eighteen hundred || 
| and thirty-six: i] 
For transportation of the mails, (inland,) seven 
million six hundred and ninety-four thousand and 
ten dollars: and the Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized and required to advertise for proposals 
ond, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. And the |, and contract with the lowest responsible bidder or 
said volumes shall be delivered to the Secretary || bidders, for the transportation of the United States || 
of the Interior as the same may be completed, || mail,in steamships, from Charleston, South Car- 
who shall place three hundred cupies in the De- | olina, via Savannah, Georgia, to Key West, Flor- 
partment of State for its use, and for exchange || ida, and back, twice a month, or oftener, from 
with foreign Governments, and seven hundred ‘| the firstday of July, eighteen hundred and sixty, to 
copies in his own Department for distribution to || the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
public libraries in the several States and Territo- | four, inclusive, at such sum as he may think rea- 
ries, and hold the residue of the copies in his cus- || sonable, not to exceed fifty thousand dollars per 
tody, subject to the further order of Congress. || annum. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby di- For compensation to postmasters, one million 
rected to pay the publishers of the said work, at || two hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars. 
the rate per volume above mentioned, out of any For clerks in the offices of postmasters, four 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- || hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
ated, as the same may be delivered to the Secre- For ship, steamboat, and way letters, twenty 
tary of the Interior, and on his certificate of de- || thousand dollars. 
livery; and so much of the aforesaid nineteenth For office furniture in the post offices, four 
section of the act of June twelve, eighteen hun- thousand dollars. 
dred and fifty-eight, as is inconsistent with this For advertising, seventy thousand dollars. 
act, be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Pro- For mail bags, twenty-seven thousand five hun- 
vided, ‘That the volumes shall average not less || dred dollars; and out of the same the Postmaster 
than one thousand pages: Provided further, That || General shall pay to the contractors for furnish- 
the whole amount expended in the publication of || ing leather mail pouches, wrapping and printing 
these volumes shall not exceed three hundred and | paper, mail locks and keys, and stamps, interest, 
forty thousand dollars. at the rate of six per cent. on all sums heretofore 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- || due said contractors, and which remained unpaid 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, || for want of funds, from the time said sums were || 
authorized and directed to settle and adjust the || due to the day when the principal sums were in | 
accounts of the contractor for the erection of the || fact paid. 
United States custom-house and post office at San For blanks, fifty-four thousand dollars. 
Francisco, California, and to pay te said con- For wrapping paper, twenty-six thousand dol- 
tractor, out of any money in the Treasury not |) lars. || 
otherwise appropriated, the amount that may be For mail locks, keys, and stamps, seven thou- 
found to be justly due to him under the contracts || sand five hundred dollars. 
made between said contractor and the proper For mail depredations and special agents, thirty- || 
officers of the Government for erecting said build- || seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
ing, and, also, such sum as may be found due for | For miscellaneous payments, two hundred thou- || 


furnishing the same. | sand dollars. | 
Sec. 8. dnd be it further enacted, That the dis- | For postage stamps and stamped envelopes, || 
trict attorney of the United States for the District || fifty thousand dollars. | 


of Columbia, under the direction of the President For payments of balances due to foreign coun- 
of the United States, shall ascertain ibe fair cash |) tries, three hundred thousand dollars. i 
value of the real estate hereinafter mentioned; || For ayments to letter-carriers, one hundred 
also, at what price the same can be purchased, || and sight y<deven thousand and thirty-seven dol- | 
and the condition of the titles, and report the re- |! lars. 
sult to Congress at its next session, to wit: the || Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum | 
following described squares and parts of squares {| of three million one hundred and twenty-six thou- | 
in the city of Washington, namely: so much of || sand three hundred and twenty-four dollars be, || 
Square five hundred and seventy-five as is iti- || and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid || 
cluded within the following described lines: be- || out of any money in the Picecaty not otherwise | 
gining on the west side of First street west, at || appropriated, to supply deficiencies in the revenue | 
& point sixty-seven feet north of the southeast || of the Post office Department for the year ending || 
corner of said square, and running thence south || the thirtieth of June, eighteen npaued and sixty. || 
with the line of First street west to the southeast || 
corner of said square; thence with the line of || retary of the Navy is hereby directed to pay E. | 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- || 


eke : F || under his contract, growing out of the defeat of 
AP. 2 —t Act ak y F > yro- |} ,s es 
Cuap. CCXII.—An Act making further Appre the appropriation bill for the support of the De- 


partment for the past year, then the said Post- 


master General shall have power by order to re- 
lieve and absolve such contractor from aj! the 


| disabilities and pecuniary responsibilities which 


under the existing laws and regulations would 
attach to such failure. 
Aprroven, June 25, 1860 


Cnar. CCXIIT.—An Act to establish two Indian 
Agencies in Nebraska Territory, and one in the 
Territory of New Mexico. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That there be appointed by the Presi- 


dent of the United States, by and with the advice 


| and eonsent of the Senate, three additional agents 


for the Indian service, at an annual salary of fif- 
teen hundred dollars each; one for the Indians 
in the Territory of New Mexico, one for the 
Ponca tribe, online for the Pawnees in the Ter- 


_ ritory of Nebraska. 


Approven, June 25, 1860 


Cuar. CCXIV.—An Act to grant to the Parish 
of Point Coupee, Louisiana, certain tracts of 
Land in said Parish. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the tracts of land in the parish 


| of Point Coupee, Louisiana, which have been in 


ancient occupancy as the site of a church and 
court-house, and which are designated on the 
plats of the public surveys as sections were 
three and twenty-four, in township four, south, 
of range ten, east, in the southeastern district, 


| Louisiana, be, and the same are hereby, granted 


to the said parish of Point Coupee, on the condi- 
tion that the aforesaid section twenty-four, or the 
church site, shall be held by said parish for the 
use of the Catholic congregation now occupying 
it for public worship and as a burying-ground; 
but not to the prejudice of a valid adverse right, 
if such exist. 
Approven, June 25, 1860 


PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 





No. 1.—A Resolution giving the consent of Con- 
gress to Captain William B. Shubrick to accept 
a Sword presented to him by Captain General 
and President Urquiza, of the Argentine Con- 
federation. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


| atives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the consent of Congress be granted 
to Captain William Branford Shubrick, flag- 
officer, late commanding in chief the squadron on 
the coast of Brazil and the Paraguay expedition, 
to accept a sword presented to him by his Excel- 
lency Justo José de Urquiza, Captain General and 


| President of the Argentine Confederation, as a 


mark of his appreciation of the ‘ distinguished 
character’’ of that officer; said sword having been 
worn by the President on the occasion of signing 
the new act of confederation of the Argentine 
States. 

Aprrovep, February 24, 1860. 
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No _ a Joint Re solution making an Appropria- 
tion for Inaugurating the Equestrian Statue of | 


Washington. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the sum of ten thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

yriated, to be expended by the Secretary of the 
int rior in transporting and placing Mills’s statue 
of Washington on the pedestal designated by the | 
proper authorities, and in the ceremonies appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Arrnoven, February 24, 1860 


No. 4.—A Joint Resolution for ine Relief of the 
Contractors of the Post Office Department. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- | 
atives of ithe United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, ‘Uhat the accruing revenues of the Post 
Office Department be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated, in part payment of contractors for | 
carrying the mails, and of route agents, during 
the quarter ending thirty-first March, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, under the provisions of the 
act of July second, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
SIX. 
Aprroven, March 28, 1860. 


No. 5.—Joint Resolution constituting Macon, 
Georgia, a Portof Entry for the time being, for 
the purposes therein soecified, and for other | 
purposes 


Whereas it is in contemplation, by the cotton- 
plant rs’ convention of the State of Gaorgia, to 
institute and hold a fair, in the month of Decem- 
ber, in the city of Macon, in the State of Georgia; 
and whereas it is contemplated by a foreign asso- | 
ciction to exhibit their goods at such fair; and 
whereas Macon being neither a port of entry [njor 


fair cannot, under existing laws, be exempted 
from duty, though exported again when with- 
drawn from exhibition: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘hat Macon, Georgia, be, and ishereby, 
constituted a port of entry, so far and to such ex- 
tentas to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at his discretion, to extend thereto all existing 
revenue laws prevailing at ports of entry, and 
applicable to bonded warchouses, to the bonding 
of imported goods, wares, and merchandise, and | 
the exportation of the same: Provided, That the 
force and effect hereof shall appertain only to 
importations made for the purposes exclusively 
above recited, and for exportations of the same 
so having been exhibited, and at such time or 
times before, during, and after the said fair, as 
shall, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, seem reasonable for the aforesaid pur- 
poses thereof, 

Arrnoven, April 6, 1860. 


—— - 


No. 6.—A Resolut regar e Minister || _,: ; Se : : ee ee 
o. 6.—A Resolution in regard to the Minister ‘| atives of the United States of America in Congress 


from Japan. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
alives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money inthe Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to defray the expenses of the 
envoys and suite constituting the Fanemens em- 
bassy, expected to arrive in the United States. 
‘The same, or so much thereof as may be required, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Arrnoven, April 19, 1860. 


No. 7.—A Resolution to allow Credit to certain 
Disburing Officers therein mentioned. 


Whereas by the act of the thirtieth of August, | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-two, entitled * An act 
making appropriaticns for the improvement of 


APPEN 


| Missouri and Arkansas rivers each forty thousand 


Laws of the United States. 


sippi river, below the rapids, ninety thousand || 
dollars; the Ohio, including repairs of the dam at 
Cumberland Island, ninety thousand dollars; the 


dollars; and for the construction and repair of 
snag-boats, dredge-boats, discharging scows, and || 
machinery to be used on the Mississippi, Ohio, | 


| Missouri, Arkansas, and other western rivers, | 


one hundred and fifty thousand dollars;’’ and 


whireas it also appears that in carrying into effect 

the said provision of law the officers and agents | 
of Government intrusted therewith, and with the | 
application and disbursement of said appropria- | 


. . | 
| tons, did apply and disburse part of the money | 


_and agents who are chargeable as aforesaid for || 
| 
| 


| 
os 
| that purpose, and as though the application to | 


| 
| 


| they are hereby, authorized, with the revenues 
and credits of the company, to enlarge the said 


; 


certain harbors and rivers,’’ the following appro- | 


priations (among others) were made, to wit: ** For 


the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- | 


of the navigation’’ of said rivers, for the construc- | 
tion or repairs of the said snag-boats, dredge- | 
boats, discharging scows, or machinery, in aid of | 
and in addition to the appropriation of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, made for this 
specific object, and which proved to be inadequate; 
in consequence whereof, and of: this application | 


to one object of money appropriated to another, || 
|| the officers or agents are unable to settle their 


accounts, though prepared, as they allege, to show | 


that said money has been expended in the service || 


of the Government, 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || 





assembled, That the accounts of the said officers | 


the disbursement of said appropriations, respect- | 
ively, shall be settled at the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States upon equitable principles, and all just 
credits allowed for the building or repajring of said | 


boats, scows, and machinery, without regard to || 


the fact of their exceeding in amount the one hun- | 
dred and fifty thousand dollars appropriated for 


that purpose of part of the money appropriated 
as aforesaid to ** the improvement of the naviga- 


tion’? of said rivers had been lawful: Provided, || 


; '| That the credits allowed shall not exceed the total || 
delivery, articles imported for exhibition at said || 





amount of said appropriations. 
Approven, April 19, 1860. 


No. 9.—A Resolution authorizing Captains Wil- 
liam L. Hudson and Joshua R. Sands to accept 
certain Testimonials awarded to them by the 
Government of Great Britain. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
alives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Captains William L. Hudson and 
Joshua R. Sands, of the Navy of the United States, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept the 
snuff-box and medal recently transmitted to this 
Government by the Government of Great Britain 
to be presented to each of said officers as memo- 
rials of their services in laying down the Atlantic 
cable. 


Approvep, May 9, 1860. 


No. 12.—A Resolution authorizing the enlarge- 
ment of, and construction of a branch to, the 
Louisville and Portland Canal. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


assembled, That the president and directors of the 
Louisville and Portland Canal Company be, and 


canal and to construct a branch canal from a suit- 
able point on the south side of the present canal, 
to a point in the Ohio river, cone Sand Island, | 
sufficient to pass the largest class of steam ves- 
sels navigating the Ohio river: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall authorize the said 
president and directors, directly or indirectly, to | 
use or pledge the faith or credit of the United 
States for the said enlargement or construction. 
It hereby being expressly declared, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall not be in any 
manner liable for said enlargement and construc- 
tion: Provided, further, That when said canal is 
enlarged and its branch canal constructed, and its 
cost of said improvements paid for, nc more tolls 
shall be collected than an amount sufficient to keep | 
the canal in repair and pay for all necessary su- 
perintendence and management, 


Appnovep, May 24, 1860 
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[June 15, 


No. 18.—A Resolution for supplying the ¢,... 
taw, Cherokee, and Chickasaw Nations wi), 
such copies of the Laws, Journals, and py),).. 
printed Documents as are furnishe 
States and Territories. 


Resolved by the Senate and House 


Public 


d to the 


of Represent. 


_ atives of the United States of America in Congr, 


assembled, That the Choctaw, Cherokee 
Chickasaw nations, through such agent as 
may designate, be furnished by the Seer 
the Interior with such copies or volumes 
laws of the United States, Journals of Co 
and documents printed by order of Cong 


and 
a8 they 
tary of 
of the 
ner 8s, 


TeSs, ag 


: ne ; || are supplied to the States and Territories of j), 
appropriated as aforesaid for *‘ the improvement || ¢ 


United States. 
Approven, June 15, 1860. 





No. 19.—A Resolution in relation to the Works 
of the Exploring Expedition. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent. 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That two copies of the works of th. 
Exploring Expedition, so far as they can be ean. 
plied from the copies ordered to be deposited jy 
the library of Congress for preservation, by {ho 
resolution of February twentieth, eighteen hyp. 
dred and forty-five, and the residue of said works 
as they shall be completed, be delivered to the 
Secretary of State, one copy of which to be pre. 
sented by him to the Federal Republic of Switzer. 
land, and the other to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, in the State of Maryland. 
Approven, June 15, 1860. 


No. 20.—A Resolution providing for the observa. 
tion of the Eclipse of the Sun which will occur 
on the eighteenth day of July next. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to furnish a vessel and provisions 
for the conveyance to the most suitable point on 
the eastern coast of this continent, for observing 
the total eclipse of the sun, which will occur on 
the eighteenth day of July next, of astronomers, 


| not exceeding five in number, and their assistants, 


to be selected by the said Superintendent of the 
Coast nec Provided, That the United States 
shall not be liable to any other charge on account 


| of the said astronomers and their assistants than 
| their conveyance and ee as herein pro- 


vided; and that they shall furnish their observa- 
tions for the use of the Coast Survey, without 
further charge to the Government. 

Approven, June 15, 1860. 





No.25.—Joint Resolution in relation to the Public 
Printing. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Superintendent of Public 
Printing be, and is hereby authorized and directed 
to have executed the printing and binding author- 
ized by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
the executive and judicial departments, and the 
Court of Claims. And to enable him to carry 
out the provisions of this act, he is authorized 
and directed to contract for the erection or pur- 
chase of the necessary buildings, machinery, and 
materials for that purpose; said contract to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Joint Committee on 


| Printing of the two Houses of Congress: Pro- 


viced, That the sum so contracted to be paid shall 
notexceed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the said Superintendent to super- 
intend all the printing and binding, the purchase 


_ of paper, as hereinafter directed, the purchase of 


other necessary materials and machinery, and the 
employment of proof-readers, compositors, })/eSS~ 
men, laborers, and other hands necessary to eXe- 
cute the orders of Congress and of the executive 
and judicial departments, at the city of Washing- 
, ton. And to enable the said Superintendent more 
effectually to perform the duties of his office, he 
shall appoint a foreman of printing, at an annual 
salary of eighteen hundred dollars, and a foreman 
of binding, at an annual salary of fifteen hundred 
| dollars; but no one shall be appointed to said pos!- 
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s who is not practically and thoroughly ac- 
{| with their respective trades. It shall be 
duty of the said foremen of printing and bind- 


rtomake out and deliver to the said Superintend- 


ont, monthly statements of the work done in their 
ia ctive departments, together with monthly 
nay-rollss Which shall contain the names of the 
rsons employed, the rate of compensation and 
mount due to each, and the service for which it 
chal! be due. They shall also make outestimates 
of the amount and kind of materials required, 
and file requisitions therefor, from time to time, 
as it may be needed, and shall receipt for the 
came to the Superintendent. And the said fore- 
men shall be held accountable for all materials 
so received by them: Provided, That the Super- 
ptendent shall at no time employ more hands in 
the public printing and binding establishment 
than the absolute necessities of the public work 
may require; and further, that the Superintendent 


report to Congress, at the beginning of each ses- || 
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therefor shall be a sufficient voucher, by the Su- 
perintendent, of their delivery. s 

Sec. 7. nd be it furtherenacted, That the Joint 
Committee on Printing for the two Houses of 
Congress shall agree and fix upon a standard of 
paper for the printing of congressional documents, 
to weigh not less than fifty pounds to the ream of 
five hundred sheets, of twenty-four by thirty-eight 
inches; and it shall be the duty of the said Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing to furnish sam- 
ples of said standard paper to applicants therefor, 
and to advertise annually, in one or more news- 


| papers having the largest circulation in the cities 
| of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, Richmond, 
Raleigh, Charleston, New Orleans, and Saint 


| Louis, for the’space of sixty days prior to the first 
|| of July, for sealed proposals to furnish the Gov- 


sion of Congress, the number of hands so em- | 


ployed, and the length of time each has been || 


employed. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said Su- 


perintendent shail take charge of and be respons- 


ible for all manuscripts and other matter to be || 


print d, engraved, or lithographed, and cause the 
sume to be promptly executed. And he shall 
render to the Secretary of the Treasury, quar- 
terly, afull account of all purchases made bel 

and of all printing and binding done in said office 
for each of the Houses of Congress, and for each 
of the executive and judicial departments. For 
the payment of the work and materials, there 
shall be advanced to the said Superintendent, from 
time to time, as the public service may require it, 


and under such rules as the Secretary of the Treas- | 


1im, || 


ury may prescribe, a sum of money, at no time || 


exceeding two thirds of the penalty of said Su- 
perintendent’s bond. And the said Superintend- 
ent shall settle the account of his receipts and 


disbursements in the manner now required of | 


other disbursing officers: Provided, however, That 


the Treasury for payments on account of services 
rendered in said printing establishment, at higher 


prices than those paid for similar services in the || 
private printing and bindir.g establishments of the 


city of Washington 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall | 


be the duty of the said Superintendent to charge 
himself, ina separate book to be kept therefor, 
with all paper and other materials received by 
him for the public use, and to furnish the same 
to the foremen employed by him, on their requi- 


sitions, herein provided for, as the public service || 
may require, taking a receipt in all cases therefor | 


from the foreman at the head of the department 
in which the paper, or other materials, has been 
used. 

Sec. 5. 4nd be it further enacted, That all the 
ae and binding, and all blank books ordered 

y the heads of the executive and judicial depart- 
ments of ihe Government, or of the chiefs of the 
bureaus thereof, and all the printing and binding, 
and all the blank books ordered by Congress, or 


by either House of Congress, shall, on and after | 


the fourth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, be done and executed under said Su- 
perintendent, in accordance with the provisions 
of this act: Provided, Thatall the printing ordered, 


and to be ordered, by the Thirty-Sixth Congress, | 


shall be executed by the Printers of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, as now authorized 
by law; but no printing or binding other than that 
ordered by Congress or the heads of Departments, 
as aforesaid, shall be executed in said office. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of said Superintendent to receive from 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and from the heads of 
Departments and chiefs of bureaus, all matter 
ordered to be printed and bound, or either printed 
or bound at the public expense, and to keep a 
faithful account of the same, in the order in which 
the same may be received; and when the same 
shall have been printed and bound, if the same is 
ordered to be bound, see that the volumes or sheets 
are promptly delivered to the officer of the Sen- 
ate, or House of Representatives, or Department, 
authorized to receive the same, whose receipt 








i 


ernment of the United States all paper which may | 


be necessary for the execution of the public print- 
ing, of quality and in quantity to be specified in 
the said advertisements from year to year. He 
shall open such proposals as may be made in the 
presence of the Secretary of the Senate and the 


Clerk of the House of Representatives, and shall | 


award the contract for furnishing all of said paper, 
or such class thereof as may be bid for, to the 


| lowest bidder, for the quality of paper advertised 


for by the said Superintendent, and determined 
by the joint committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. It shall be the duty of said Superintendent 
to compare the paper furnished by the public con- 
tractor with the standard quality; and he shall not 


acceptany paper from the contractor which does | 


not conform to the standard determined upon as 
aforesaid. And in case of difference of opinion 
between the Superintendent of Public Printing 
and the contractors for paper, with respect to its 
quality, the matter of difference shall be determ- 


| ined and settled by the Joint Standing Committee 


on Printing of the two Houses of Congress. In 
default of any contractor under this law to com- 


| ply with his contract in furnishing the paper in | 
rsing || the proper time, and of proper quality, the Super- | 
said Superintendent shall not be allowed credit at | 


intendent is authorized to enter into a new con- 
tract with the lowest and best bidder for the in- 
terests of the Government amongst thogg whose 
proposals were rejected at the last annual lettings, 


| if it be practicable so to do; and if not, then to 
advertise for proposals, and award the contract as | 
| hereinbefore provided; and during any interval 
|| which is thus created by the new advertisement 
| for such proposals, the Superintendent shall pur- 


chase in the open market, by and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, all such 
paper necessary for the public service, at the low- 
est price. For any increase of cost to the Gov- 
ernment in procuring a supply of paper for the 
use of the Government, the contractor in default 
and his securities shall be charged with, and held 


responsible for the same, and shall be prosecuted || 
| upon their bond by the Solicitor of the Treasury, | 


in the name of the United States, in the circuit 


| court of the United States, in the district in which 
the defaulting contractor resides; and to enable | 


the Solicitor to do so, the said Superintendent 
shall report to him the default on its happening; 


| with a full statement of all the facts in the case. 


The sail Superintendent shall keep a justand true 
account of all the paper received from the con- 


| tractor or contractors, together with an account 


of all the paper used for the purposes of the Gov- 


ernment under this act, and shall report the | 


amount of each class consumed in said printing 


| establishment, and in what works or publications 
the same was used, to the Secretary of the Inte- 


rior, at the en 1 of each and every fiscal year. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That when- 

ever any charts, maps, diagrams, views, or other 

engravings shall be required to illustrate any doc- 


ument ordered to be printed by either House of | 


Congress, such engravings shall be procured by 
the Superintendent of Printing under the direction 


and supervision of the Committee on Printing of | 


the House ordering the same. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the said Superintendent annually 


to prepare and submit to the Register of the Treas- |! 


ury, in time to have the same embraced in the 
annual estimates from that Department, detailed 


, estimates of the salaries, amount to be paid for 


wages, engraving, binding, materials, and for any 
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other necessary expense of said printing estab- 
lishment for the second year. And the said Super- 
intendent shall also, on the first day of the meet- 
ing of each session of Congress, or as soon there- 
after as may be, report to Congresg the exact 
condition of the pubhe printing, binding, and en- 
rraving; the amountand cost of all such printing, 
binding, and engraving; the amount and cost of 
all paper purchased for the same; a statement of 
the several bids for materials; and such further 
information as may be within his knowledge in 
regard to all matters connected therewith. 

Sec. 10. dnd be it further enacted, That neither 

| the Superintendent nor any other officer to be ap- 
pointed under this act shall, during his continu- 
ance in office, have any interest, direct or indirect, 
in the publication of any newspaper or periodical, 
or in any printing of any kind, or in any binding 
or engraving, or in any contract for furnishing 
paper or other material connected with the public 
printing; and any violation of this section shall 
subject the party offending, on conviction before 
any court of competent jurisdiction, to imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for a term of not less 
than one, nor more than five years, and to a fine 
of five hundred dollars. 

Sec. ll. 4nd be it further enacted, That if the 
said Superintendent shall corruptly collude with 
any person or persons furnishing materials or 
bidding therefor, or with any other person or per- 
sons, or have any secret understanding with bits 
or them, by himself, or through others, to defraud 
the United States, or by which the Government 
of the United States shall be defrauded or made 
to sustain a loss, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, he shall, upon conviction 
thereof before any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, forfeit his oflice and be subject to imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for a term of not less than 
three, or more than seven years, and to a fine of 
three thousand dollars. 

|| Approvep, June 23, 1860. 


|| No. 26.—A Resolution explanatory of the eighth 
section of the Act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and fif- 
|| ty-mine. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the repeal of [by] the eighth sec- 
tion of the act of Congress approved the twenty- 
eighth day of February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, of so much of the act of Congress en- 
titled ** An act to regulate trade and intercourse 
with Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the 
frontiers,’’ approved June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four, as provides that the United 
States shall make indemnification out of the Treas- 

| ury for property taken or destroyed in certain 
| cases by Indians trespassing on white men, as 
|| described in said act, shall not be construed to 
|| destroy or impair any right to indemnity which 
| existed at the date of said repeal 

Arproven, June 25, 1860. 


|| No. 27.—Joint Resolution to reduce the Price of 
Public Printing. 
| Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
|| atives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the prices established and allowed 
| for the public printing by the act entitled “ An act 
| to provide for executing the public printing and 
establishing the prices thereof, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ approved August twenty-sixth, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-two, and by the several acts 
amendatory thereof, that is to say: for composi- 
| tion, press-work, folding, stitching, and inserting 





5 


maps and plates, be, and the same are, reduced 
forty per centum; and that, for the purpose of 
giving full force and effect to this resolution, the 
|| Superintendent of the Public Printing is hereby 

authorized and directed to cause the accounts of 

the Public Printer or Printers to be made out and 
|| rendered to him, as heretofore, under the provis- 
ions of the act of August twenty-six, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, (except as to the printing 
| of the Post Office blanks, which have been ordered 
| by law to be put out by contract to the lowest 
|| bidder;) and before certifying the same to the 
|| Treasury for payment, he shall deduct from the 
'| aggregate amount of each account so rendered the 
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sum of forty per centum, and the residue shall be | 


This resolution shall take effect from the passage | 
thereof, | 


. ° - 
Approven, June 25, 1860. 


PRIVATE ACTS. 

Chap. 1V.—An Act for the 
Herrick. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Laterior be 
directed to place the name of William B. Herrick, | 
late a surgeon in the first regiment of Illinois vol- | 
unteers, on the pension roll at the rate of thirty 
dollars per month, to commence on the fourteenth 
day of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, and 
to continue during his life. 

Arprovep, March 8, 1860. 


telief of William B. 


Cuar. Vi.—An Act for the Relief of the legal 
Re presentative of Charles Pearson, deceased, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 

assembled, ‘That ther paid to the legal 
entauve of Charles Pearson, late of Con- 
cord, in the State of New Hampshire , deceased, 
the sum of one hundred and forty dollars, out of 
any money ip the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, it being the amount of money paid into 
the United States Patent Office by the said Pear- 
whilst he was laboring under a state of 
inganity. 

Aprrrovep, March 19, 1860. 


shall bx 


repre 


Boul, 


Cuar XIl.—An Act for the Relief of Mary E. 
Ca tor. 

Be il enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
he is hereby, directed and authorized to place 
the name of Mary E. Castor, widow of Pert 
Licutenant Thomas F. Castog, late of the United 


a f nbled, 


| 
it ul 


Sutes Army, on the pensior¥roll, at the rate of 
twenty-six dollars sixty-six jand one half cents 


per month, from the ninth day of December, eigh- 

teen hundred and fifty-nine, for and during her 

life or widowhood. 

Arrrovep, April 3, LS60. 

Cuar. XTLV.—An Act for the Relief of Elizabeth 
M. Cocke, widow of Major James H. Cocke, 
late Marsha! of the District of ‘Texas. 

W hereas the United States, on the twenty-ninth 
day of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
recovered judgment against Elizabeth M. Cocke, 
admimistratrix of James H. Cocke, late marshal, 
and his suretics, the district court for the 
eastern district of ‘Texas, forthe sum of two thou- 


before 


und forty-one dollars and ninety-three cents, 
ind at beige mad to appear that tt would be just 
and equ in that the collection of the said judg- 


ment should wot at this time be enforced: There- 


fore, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentalives of the United States of sImerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretar y of the Tre usury be, 
aud hereby is, authorized to stay the issuance of 
execuuion on said judgment for such time as, in 
opunon, wall said administratrix to 
wosecute to final judgment a suit against Henry 
b. Marin, deputy marshal of said James H. 
Cocke, who received and embezzled the money 
for which said judgment in favor of the United 
States versus said Elizabeth M. Cocke, adminis- 
tratrix as aforesaid, was rendered: Provided, how- 
ever, That before such stay of exccution shall be 
granted, the securities of said James H. Cocke 
shall enter their consent thereto on the records of 
the court in which said judgment was rendered. 

Arrroven, April 6, 1560. 


huis enable 


Cuarp. XV.—An Act for the Relief of the legal 
Representatives of Robert H. Morris, late Post- 
master of the City of New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Audator of the Treasury for 
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rected to readjust and audit the account of Robert 


H. Morris, late postmaster of the city of New | 
from May twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred | 


and forty-five, to June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 


the Post Office Department be authorized and di- 
received by the Public Printer or Printers as full | 
compensation for the work stated in said account, || 


| York, 


and forty-six, and to allow in said account all || 
sums of money paid out by said Morris for de- | 


fraying the expenses of said office within said 
period, including the amount paid on account of 
the city dispatch office: Provided, That, in the 


| opinion of the Postmaster General, such expenses 
were properly incurred and were necessary for 


the business of said office. And, in addition 
thereto, the said Auditor shall also allow, for the 


|| tain French, for lime, stone, and mason work 
| for and on the barrack at Fort Washita, jn ; 


same period, such sum as would make the com- | 


pensation of said Morris equal to the sum of two 


| thousand dollars per annum, as provided for by 


the act of eighteen hundred and twenty-five; and 
that said several sums, so found to be due, shall 
be paid to the executrix or other legal represent- 
ative of said Morris, out of any money appropri- 
ated for the Post Office Department 

Arproven, April 6, 1860 


Cuap. XVI.—An Act for the Relief of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the American Board of Commis- 
stoners for Foreign Missions be, and it hereby is, 
released from the obligation imposed on it by the 
fourth article of the treaty made between the Uni- 
ted States and the nation of the Cherokee Indians, 
at New Echota, on the twenty-ninth day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, which 
provides that the money allowed for the appraised 
value of the Union and Harmony Mission reser- 
vations should be expended in schools among the 
Osages, and improving their condition: Upon the 
terms, however, and provided, That the said board 


BE. [April 11, 








i 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury }, 

and he hereby is, directed, out of any money 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated ace 
to William Geiger, in full for all claims aoa.) 
the United States, by virtue of his coptract mad, 
on the eighteenth day of October, eighteen hes 

dred and fifty-four, at Fort Smith City, with C : 


t 


’ 
ap- 


~ . he 
Cherokee nation, the sum of four thousand and 


ten dollars and sixty-two cents. 
Arprovep, April 11, 1860. 


Cuar. XX.—An Act for the Relief of Mic 
Hawkes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 

assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be 

and he is hereby, directed and required to place 


ajah 


| the name of Micajah Hawkes, of Eastport, in the 


State of Maine, on the roll of invalid pensioners. 
and to cause him to be paid a pension, at the ray 
of fifteen dollars per month, being half of his pay 
proper, to commence with the first day of Jar- 


| uary, anno Domini one thousand eight hundred 


and fifty-nine, and to continue during his natural 


1! life. 


shall expend the said money for the same pur- | 


poses, among other tribes not provided adequately 
with schools, or means of improving their condi- 
tion, which may seem proper in the judgment of 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 


| Alice Hunt, wic 
| on the pension roll, and to pay her, at the rate of 
| thirty-five dollars per month, from the fifth day 


Approvep, April 11, 1860. 


Cuar. XXI.—An Act forthe Relief of Alice Hunt, 


widow of Thomas Hunt. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Siates of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 

ee of Captain Thomas Hunt, 


of January, eighteen hundred and sixty, for life 


_ or widowhood, 


Approven, April 11, 1860 





|| Cuap. XXII.—An Act for the Relief of Moses 


cign Miions, with the approval of the Secretary | 


of the Interior. 
Aprprovep, April U1, 1860. 


Cuap. XVII.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas 


Fillebrown. 


Noble. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the Uniied States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Seer lary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 


directed, out of any Moncey in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to pay to Moses Noble, 
agent for the brig Good Hope, and the schooners 
Delta, Jasper, Sardine, Five Sisters, Common- 


| wealth, and Two Brothers, for the benefit of the 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay | 
' to Thomas Fillebrown, the sum of four hundred | : 
|| of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 


and thirty dollars, im full for salary as secretary 
of the Board of Commissioners of the Navy 
Hospital Fund, from February seventh to May 
sixteenth, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, and for commissions on the dis- 
bursement of said fund between the years eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five and eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine. 


Approven, April 11, 1860 


Cuar. XVIT1.—An Act for the Relief of Lydia 
Frazee, widow and administratrix of John 
Frazee, late of the City of New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| 
| 
| 


assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Tresury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise peers to pay 
to Lydia Frazee, widow an i 

John Frazee, late of the city of New York, the 
sum of two thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars; being in full for the services of the 
said John Frazee, as architect and superintendent 
of the New York custom-house, from the third 
day of March, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, to the twenty-first day of May, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and forty-two. 

Approven, April 11, 1860. 


Cuar. XIX.—An Act for the Relief of William 
Geiger. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 





administratrix of || 


|| 


persons entitled thereto, the sum of one thousand 
seven hundred and four dollars and sixty-eight 
cents, the same being for fishing bounties to which 
said vessels became entitled in the fishing seasot 


Arprovep, April 11, 1860. 





Cuap. XXII[.—An Act for the Relief of the legal 


Representatives of Charles Porterfield deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to Issue 
to William Kinney and Thomas J. Michie, exec- 
utors of the last will and testament of Robert 
Porterfield, deceased, a number of warrants, equal 
to six thousand one hundred and thirty-three 
acres of land, according to the usual subdivisions 
of the public surveys, in quantities not less than 


| forty acres; to be by them located on any of the 
| public lands which have been or may be sur- 


veyed, and which have not been otherwise appro- 
priated at the time of such location, within any 
of the States or Territories of the United States 
where the minimum price for the same shall not 
exceed the sum of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre; to be selected and located in con- 
formity with the legal subdivisions of such sur- 
veys, and appropriated according to the directions 
contained in the last will and testament of the 
said Robert Porterfield, deceased, in the same 
manner and for the purposes directed in regard 
to the lands which were lost by the said legal 
representatives in the action with Clark and 
others, as decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
Aprrovep, April 11, 1860 
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Cuar. XXIV.—An Act for the Relief of Charner 
T. Scaife, administrator of Gilbert Stalker. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives of the United States of “America in Congress 
ssembled, Phat the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
wd he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
he Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
., Charner T’. Scaife, administrator of Gilbert 
Sialker, deceased, five thousand. six hundred and 
forty-five dollars and sixteen cents in full, for the 
vee and service of the steamboat James Adams, 
belonging to said Stalker, from the first day of 
\ygust, eighteen hundred and forty-one, to the 
nth day of July, eighteen hundred and forty- 
(wo. 


Approven, April 11, 1860. 








Laws of the United States. 


| one thousand dollars, for losses sustained by him 
in consequence of his appointment to a consu- 


of the same 


Approvep, April 14, 1860 


lina C, Bowman, widow of Francis L. Bow- 
man, late Captain in United States Army. 


hereby authorized and directed to place the name 


| Captain Francis L. Bowman of the ninth regi- 
| ment of United States infantry, upon the pension 
| roll, and to pay her at the rate of thirty dollars 
per month, from the thirteenth day of January, 
ver H. P. Taylor. eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, to continue for 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || life 

entatives of the United States of America in Congress || Approven, April 19, 1860. 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, || 

and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Kate D. Taylor, widow of the late Brevet Cap- |! 
in Oliver H. P. Taylor, on the pension roll, at || 
the rate of thirty-five dollars per month, from the || 
seventeenth day of May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, for icine life or widowhood, deduct- 
wg the amount received through the office of the |) 
Tuird Auditor of the Treasury, at the rate of 
twenty-six dollars sixty-six and one half cents 
per month, under the fifteenth section of the act 
of sixteenth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
two. 


Approvenp, April 11, 1860 








Cuar. XXV.—An Act for the Relief of Kate D. 
Taylor, widow of the late Brevet Captain Oli- 


Elisha. 


| sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


hundred arpents, entered under number three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, (register’s namber, one hun- 
| dred and twenty-six) in the seventh class of the 
| report, dated December thirty, eighteen hundred 
and fifteen, of the register and receiver at Ope- 
lousas, Louisiana, be, and the same is hereby, 
confirmed, the said claim not being yet surveyed, 
oe but reported as embracing parts of lots numbers 
Cuap XXVI.—An Act for the Relief of Mariano || three-and four, and south of sections twenty- 
G. Vallejo. \| one and twenty-eight, lot number six of section 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
wntatives of the United States of America in Congress 
wsembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 
id he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
e Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Mariano G, Vallejo, in full for the occupation 
y the troops of the United States of a building 
u the square of Sonoma, in California, from May 
uirtieth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, the sum 
of eight thousand and eight hundred dollars. 
Aprrovep, April 11, 1860. | 


twenty-nine in towuship two north, of range four 
east, southwestern land district of Louisiana; and 
}it shall be the duty of the surveyor general of 
Louisiana, to survey said claim, and represent 
the same on the official plats: Provided, That this 
act shall only be considered as a relinquishment 


fere with any adverse valid rights to the same 
| land. 
Approven, April 19, 1860 


Cuap. XXXIV.—An Act authorizing the Courts 
to adjudicate the Claim of the legal Represent- 


atives of the Sieur de Bonne and of the Chev- 


Cuarp. XX VIIL—An Act for the Relief of Francis | 
Hiittmann. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ntatives of the United States of America in Congress 
wsembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
id he is hereby, authorized and directed to ad- 
ist the claim of Francis Hiittmann for return of | 
onage and light duties illegally exacted and paid 
yhim on Peruvian, Danish, and German ves- 
wis at the port of San Francisco, California, and | 
io pay him the amount due, with interest, at the 
rate of Six per centum per annum, from the date 
fthe exaction of said duties: Provided, Thatthe 
amount so paid shall not exceed nine hundred 
dollars, 


Arproven, April 13, 1860. 


Sault Ste. Marie, in the State of Michigan 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the legal representatives of the 


tigny be, and they are hereby, authorized to pre- 


| court for the district of Michigan, setting forth 
i the nature of their claim to certain land at the 


from the governor and licutenant-general and 
: .; : ; 

from the mntendant-general of New France, now 
Canada, with evidence in support of their claim, 
stating the names, as near as may be, of all per- 
| sons claiming adversely, and praying that the 


Cuap XXIX.—An Act for the Relief of Charles 
Knap. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to make such mod- 
ications, in the contract now in force with Charles 
Knap, for furnishing material for the ecustom- | 
house building at New Orleans, as, in his opin- | 


ion, ine > P foes _ aT ia > “ . 
a principles of justice may seem to de || tions and of the country from which the title 


ener s || was derived, and also by the principles, so far as 
Arrroven, April 13, 1860 || they are applicable, which are recognized in the 
| act of Congress approved the twenty-sixth May, 


| cided under the laws of nations, the laws, usages, 
| and customs of the country from which the same 

was derived, and the treaties and laws of the Uni- 
| ted States; and the said court is hereby author- 
ized to examine the same, and, in adjudicating the 
rea of the validity of the title as against the 


Vuar. XXX.—An Act for the Relief of Tench 
Tilghman. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


*entatives of the United States of America in Congress 
«ssembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


| State of Missouri and Territory of Arkansas to 
| institute proceedings to try the validity of the 
' | same;’’ and the district attorney is hereby directed 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay || to proceed, in defense of the interests of the Uni- 
‘o Tench Tilghman, out of any moneys in the || ted States in all things, as required and directed 

reasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of || by the aforesaid act of twenty-sixth May, eigh- 
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| late, which was abolished by the Spanish Gov- | 
ernment while he was on his way to take charge | 


Cuap, XXXII.—An Act for the Relief of Ange- | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of sImerica in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is | 


| of Mrs. Agelina C. Bowman widow of the late | 


| Cuarp. XXXIII.—An Act for the Relief of the | 


Heirs and legal Representatives of ef Mark | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


| assembled, ‘That the claim of Mark Elisha for four | 


| twenty-seven, and lot number one of section 


| on the part of the United States and not to inter- | 


alier de Repentigny to certain Lands at the | 
Sieur de Bonne and of the Chevalier de Repen- | 


sent their petition to the United States district || 


| Sault Ste. Marie, in the State of Michigan, under | 
an alleged grant, in seventeen hundred and fifty, | 


validity of the title may be inquired into and de- | 


Jnited States, to be governed by the laws of na- 


| eighteen hundred and twenty-four, ‘ enabling || 
\| the claimants to lands within the limits of the || 
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|| teen hundred and twenty-four: Provided, That 
| suit shall be instituted by the claimants within 
two years from the passage of this act, and that 
|| an appeal may be taken, either by the ciaimants 
| or the United States, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States within one year trom the date of the 
rendition of the decree of the district court afore- 
|| said. 
|| Sec 2. And be it further enacted, That in the 
|| case of a final decision under this act against the 
validity of the said claim, or in case of the failure 
|| of claimants to prosecute it within the period speci- 
fied, the said claim shall be held forever barred, 
|| both mm law and equity; but in the case of a final 
decree in favor of the validity of the grant, it shall 
not be construed to affect or in any way impair 
any adverse sales, claims, or other rights which 
have been recognized by the United States within 
the limits of the said claim, or which, under any 
law of the United States, may have heretofore 
{| been brought to the notice of the land commis- 
| sioners or of the land officers in Michigan, or any 
|| of the land granted to the State of Michigan, or 
occupied by it, for the Sault Ste. Marie canal, its 
tow-path and appurtenances, but for the area of 
‘any such adverse claims the legal representatives 
of the said De Bonne and Repentgny shall receive 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
warrants authorizing them or theirassigns to enter 
any other lands belonging to the United States, 
and subject to entry at private sale at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, which warrants 
shall be for sections or legal subdivisions of sec 
tions, at the option of the parties entitled to receive 
them. 
| Approvep, April 19, 1860. 


Cuar. XXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of Stew- 
art McGowan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Stewart McGowan on the roll of 
invalid pensioners, and cause him to be paid the 
sum of twenty dollars per month, to commence 
from and after the first day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-nine, and to continue 
during his natural life. 

Approvep, May 3, 1860 


Cuap. XX XVIII —An Act for the Relief of Mrs 
Anne M. Smith, widow of the late Brevet Major 
General Persifer F. Smith, Mrs. Harriet B. 
Macomb, widow of Major General Alexander 
Macomb, and Mrs. Arabella Reily, widow of 
Brevet Major General Bennet Realy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Mrs. Anne M. Smith, 
widow of the Jate Brevet Major General Persifor 
| F. Smith, on the pension roll, at the rate of fifty 

dollars per month, from the seventeenth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, for and 
during her natural life. And that the Secretary 
of the Interior be directed to place the name of 
Mrs. Harriet B. Macomb, widow of Major Gen- 
eral Alexander Macomb, deceased, late command- 
ing general of the Army, upon the roll of pension- 
ers, and pay her a pension at the rate of fifty 
dollars per month from the date of the approval 
of this act. And also that the Secretary of the 
Interior be directed to place the name of Mrs. 
ArabellagReily, widow of Brevet Major General 
ennet Reily, deceased, late of the Army, upon 
the roll of pensioners, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of fifty dollars per month from the date 
of the approval of this act. 


Aprprovep, May 7, 1860 


|, Cuap. XLI.—An Act for the Relief of A. M 


| Mitchell, late Colonel of Ohio Volunteers in the 
Mexican War. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of “Imerica in Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
| is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
' any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
| priated, to A. M. Mitchell, colonel first-regiment 
| of Ohio volunteers in the late war with Mexico, 
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whatever amount may be ascertained to be due 
him for transportation from Monterey to Cincin- 
nati, and from Cincinnati to Monterey, in eight- 
een hundred and forty-six, the trip not having 


been performed under orders, but by leave granted | 


in consequence of temporary disability, caused by 


wounds received in actionon twenty-first Septem- | 


ber, eighteen hundred and forty-six. 
Arprovev, May 9, 1860. 


Cuar. XLIL.—An Act for the Relief of Madison 
Sweetzer. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior cause | 


to be paid to Madison Sweetzer the sum of eleven 
hundred dollars and ninety-seven cents, the bal- 
ance of his account against the See-see-ton and 
W ah-pay-toan bands of Sioux Indians, of Minne- 
sota, for necessary supplies heretofore furnished, 
examined, and verified, by the honorable Gov- 
ernor W. A. Gormon, superintendent, and Agent 
R. W. Murphy, as commissioners, and the same 
be deducted from the annuities payable to said 


Indians for the year commencing on the first of 


July, eighteen hundred and sixty. 
Arrrovep, May 9, 1860. 


Cuarp. XLIUI.—An Act to authorize the issuance 





of Patents in the name of James 8S. Douglass, |} 





Laws of the United States. 


eighteen hundred and forty-nine, less the amount 


| already received by them for commutation of their 


rations during the same period. 
Approvep, May 9, 1860. 


Cuar. XLVI.—An Act for the Relief of George 
Stealey. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the account furnished by George 


| Stealey, for services rendered and expenses in- 
|| curred by him as agent, appointed by the Indian 
| commissioners of the United States for the State 


upon certain Land Entries made at Chockchu- | 


ma, Mississippi. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cancel the patents heretofore issued to James 8. 
Coleman upen land entries number three thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-eight, three thousand 
one hundred and forty-nine, three thousand one 
hundred and fifty, three thousand one hundred 
and fifty-one, three thousand one hundred and 


fifty-two, and three thousand one hundred and | 


fifty-three, made on the thirty-first March, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-five, in the former Chock- 
chuma land district, Mississippi; and that said 


Commissioner be, and he is hereby, authorized ! 


and directed to issue patents for the lands em- 
braced by said entries to James S. Douglass, 
senior, in whose name said entries ought to have 
been carried upon the records, by the land offi- 
cers at Chockchuma. 

Arrrovep, May 9, 1860. 


Cuar. XLIV —An Act for the Relief of Tilman 
Leak. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of the Interior cause 


to be refunded to Tilman Leak the sum of six | 


hundred and seventy-nine dollars and fifty-seven 


cents, the amount paid by him to the United | 
States as purchase money for fractional sections | 


six and seven, in township number nineteen, 
range north eighteen, in Alabama, at a 
thereof, as **dead and abandoned’’ Indian re- 
serves, under the Creek treaty of eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, made by William Garrett, 


agent of the United States, on the seventh day of | : , 
'| money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
| ated, the sum of twenty thousand dollars, in full 


May, eighteen hundred and fifty-six: Provided, 
That said Tilman Leak shall first surrender any 
patent which he may have therefor for cancella- 
tion, and release to the United States, by deed all 
his claim and interest therein 

Arrroven, May 9, 1560 


Cuar. XLV.—An Act for the Relief of Richard | 


W Meade. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 


and directed to pay to Richard W. Meade, late a | 


lieutenant in the United States Navy, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of five hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and twenty cents, being the amount of expenses 
incurred by him and his clerk for subsistence, 
while under orders of the Navy Department, and 
detained on shore at San Francisco, from the fitf- 
teenth of July to the thirueth of September, 


sale | 


of California, to visit the northern tribes of In- 
dians in said State, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Third Auditor of the Treasury, 
with authority to cause the same to be settled 
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May 26 


the Treasurer of the United States upon their big 
for three million dollars of the stock of the Uni. 


|, ted States, under the advertisement of the g, fie 


| elg 


7 of the Treasury, dated December seven 
iteen hundred and fifty-eight, on the 
of stock unissued to them, being one 
on the difference 


eentl 
‘) 
amount 


per centum 
awarded to them of three mil. 


|| lion, and the actual amount of stock issued to 


'| them. 


upon principles of equity and justice, and the | 
amount thereof to be paid out of any money in | 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; the said 


under the peculiar cireumstances of the case 
Approven, May 9, 1860. 


| Cuap. XLVII.—An Act for the Relief of David 


D. Porter. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and hes are hereby, directed 


| to pay to David D. Porter, a lieutenant in the 


Navy of the United States, the sum of seven 


| Domingo; and that the same be paid out of any ! 





il 


hundred and forty-three dollars, for certain ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred by him in the dis- 
charge of his duty, under the orders of the Navy 
Department, on special service to the island of St. 





money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 


priated 
Aprrreven, May 9, 1860 


| Cuap. LII.—An Act for the Relief of George B. | 


Bacon, late acting purser of the sloop-of-war 

Portsmouth, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, dfrected 
to allow to George B. Bacon, late acting purser 
of the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, in the settlement 


of his accounts, out of any money in the Treas- | 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the amount prop- | 


erly payable to a purser of a sloop-of-war, for 


his services as acting purser as aforesaid, during | 


the period he acted as purser, deducting there- 
from the amount paid to said Bacon, for the same 
period, as commander’s clerk 

Approvep, May 22, 1860. 





Cuap. LII].—An Act for the Relief of Edward 
N. Kent. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay 
to Edward N. Kent, of New York, out of any 


compensation for the perpetual use in all the 
resent and future minting establishments of the 
Jnited States, of the apparatus for separating gold 


and other precious metals from foreign substances, | 


of which the said Edward N. Kent is the inventor 
and patentee: Provided, The said Edward N. 


Kent shall have first secured to the United States | 


the perpetual use of the said apparatus as afore- 
said, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Approvep, May 22, 1860. 





Cuap. LIV.—An Act for the Relief of Sweeny, 
Rittenhouse, Fant and Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to refund to Sweeny, 
Rittenhouse, Fant and Company so much of their 
preluminary deposit of one per centum made with 








| 
| 
| 


settlement to be made upon satisfactory vouchers 
showing that the expenses were actually incurred, | 


and that the prices paid were just and proper || 


Approvep, May 22, 1860. 





| Cuar. LV.—An Act for the Relief of Samye} A 


} 











West, George McCullough, Hiram McCyl. 
lough, and Charlés Pendergrast. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congres, 
assembled, That Samuel A. West, George Mo. 
Cullough, Hiram McCullough, and Charles p, ne 
dergrast be, and they are hereby, released from 
their liability on a contract entered into with the 
United States on the seventeenth day of Novem. 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, for the de. 
livery of stone at the navy-yard at Gosport, in 
the State of Virginia. 

Approvep, May 22, 1860. 





| Cuar. LVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Ann 


Scott. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be paid to Mrs. Ann Scott, 
widow of the late William B. Scott, two percentum 
upon such sums as he paid from the Navy pen- 
sion fund during the time he was Navy agent at 
Washington. 

Approvep, May 25, 1860 


| Cuar. LIX.—An Act for the Relief of Asenath 


M. Elliott, widow of Captain Edward G. 

Elliott 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and hereby is, directed to pay to Asenath M. Elli- 
ott, widow of the late Captain E. G. Elliott, of 
the United States Army, out of any money in th 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
five thousand dollars, in compensation for private 
property applied to the payment of a balance 
erroneously appearing due from the said E.G. 
Elliott, on the books of the Treasury Department 

Arproven, May 25, 1860. 





Cuap. LXIII.—An Act for the Relief of George 
F. Brott. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That George F. Brott be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enter the following described 
lands, to wit: lots numbered one, (1,) two, (2,) 
three, (3,) and four, (4,) and the southwest quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter, and west half of 
southwest quarter of fractional section thirteen; 
and the south half of the northeast quarter, and 
the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
and the east half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion number fourteen; and the east half of the 
northeast quarter of section number twenty-three, 
and lot number one, (1,) in section twenty-four, 
all in township number one hundred and twenty- 
four north, of range number twenty-cight west, 
in the district of lands subject to sale at the land 
office at St. Cloud, Minnesota; said tracts col- 
taining five hundred and sixty-two and twenty 
hundredths acres, upon the payment by the said 
Brott of the usual minimum of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre therefor: Provided, That 
said entry shall in no wise interfere with or em 
brace any land to which there is a valid subsist 
ing claim under the preémption laws of the Uni- 
ted States; and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office is directed to issue a patent on Sal 
entry. 

Aprrovep, May 26, 1860. 





Cuar. LXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Jere 


miah Pendergast. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repré- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
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Laws of the United States. 


he is hereby, required to pay to Jeremiah | entitled to receive a patent for the said tract of 


p.ndergast, out of any money in the Treasury 
otmerwise appropriated, one hundred and thir- 
-.yine dollars and ninety-one cents, being the 
rence of pay allowed him as a watchman on 


construction of the Patent Office extension | 


i that allowed to other watchmen. 
Approve, June 1, 1360. 





Cuar. LXIX.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. 
Agatha O’Brien, widow of Brevet Major J. P. 
J. O’Brien, late of the United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


.ypropriated, to Mrs. Agatha O’Brien, widow of | 


revet Major J. P. J. O’Brien, such sums of | 


ioney as may be found due to her late husband, 
ss captain of artillery, from the thirty-first day of 
December, 1849, when he was last paid, to the 
thirty-first day of March, eighteen hundred and 
fiiy, the day of his death, and that his accounts 
on the books of the Treasury be balanced. 
Approve, June 1, 1860. 


Cusp. LXX.—An Act for the Relief of the legal 


representatives of Wetonsaw, son of James | 


Conner. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be paid to the legal repre- 


sentatives of Wetonsaw, son of James Conner, | 
the sam of four hundred dollars, in full of the | 


amount secured to said Wetonsaw, in schedule B 


of the treaty of January fourteenth, eighteen hun- | 


dred and thirty-seven, with the Saginaw Chippewa 
ludians, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

ApproveD, June 1, 1860 

attain 
Cuar. LXXI.—An Act to grant the right of pre- 
emption toa certain Tract of Land, in the State 
of Missouri, to the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of Thomas Maddin, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of Thomas Maddin, deceased, late of the 
State of Missouri, be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to enterand purchase, at the price of one 





dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, a tract of | 


and containing eight hundred arpents, or six hun- | 


dred and eighty acres and fifty-six hundredths, 
surveyed for the said Thomas Maddin, in his own 


right, as per _— certificate of survey number | 


eighteen hundred and thirty-one, reported to the 
General Land Office by Surveyor General Lang- 
ham as having been surveyed on the sixteenth 


day of March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, || 


and situated on the waters of Joachim Creek, in 
township forty-one north, of range five east, of 
the fifth principal meridian, in the county of Jef- 
ferson and State of Missouri. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed, upon the entry 


and payment aforesaid, to cause a patent, in due | 


form of law, to be issued to the said heirs and 


legal representatives of the said ‘Thomas Maddin, | 


deceased, in conformity with the description given 
in patent certificate number ninety-two, as issued 


by Frederick Bates, then recorder in the office of || 


recorder of land titles in Saint Louis, in the said 
State of Missouri, bearing date, at his said office, 
the first day of November, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two, in which said certificate reference is 


made to the said tract of land as having been con- || 


firmed to the said Thomas Maddin, pursuant to 
the acts of Congress respecting claims to lands in 
the Territories of Orleans and Louisiana, and the 
Territory of Missouri, and as having been regu- 
larly surveyed on the sixteenth day of March, 


eighteen hundred and eighteen, and designated on | 


the connected plat of United States surveys, in 
the surveyor general’s office at Saint Louis, Mis- 
Sourl,as numbereighteen hundred and thirty-one, 
and in which said patent certificate number ninety- 
‘Wo it is certified that the said Thomas Maddin is 





land, according to the said patent certificate of 
survey, as aforesaid, number eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one: Provided, however, That the right 


| of preémption and purchase herein granted shall 


cease at the end of two years from the date of the 
passage of this act, and that the right and tide of 


the United States in and to said land shall not be | 


affected nor impaired by virtue of any of the pro- 
visions of this act in the event of the failure of the 
said heirs and legal representatives of Thomas 


| Maddin to avail themselves of said right of pre- 
emption and purchase within the said period of | 








two years. . 
Approven, June 1, 1860 


Cuap. LXXI1.—An Act for the relief of William 
P. Bowhay 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || 
| assembled, That the sum of eight hundred dollars || 


| Cuap. LXXX.—An Act for the Relief of M. C. 


be, and the same is hereby, allowed to William 

¥, ceed’ for injuries received by him whilst 

employed by the United States on board the frigate 

Congress, and which rendered him a cripple for 

life; the same to be paid out of any money in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approven, June 1, 1860. 


Cuar. LXXIII.—An Act for the Relief of Mary 
J. Maddux. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of Americe in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Mrs. Mary J. Maddux, widow of Edward C, 


Maddux, of Kentucky, upon the pension roll, at || 


the rate of eight dollars per month, commencing 


on the twenty-first day of May, one thousand | 


eight hundred and fifty-eight 
ApproveD, June 1, 1860. 


Cuar. LXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. 


Jane M. McCrabb, widow of the late Captain | 


John W. McCrabb, Assistant Quartermaster 
United States Army. ; 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the sum of five thousand two 
hundred and ninety-three dollars and ninety-six 





cents be paid to Mrs. Jane M. McCrabb, as ad- | 


| ministratrix of John W. McCrabb, out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the same being allowance of commissions 
for disbursements of special appropriations b 

her late husband, Captain John W.McCrabb, 
prior to the thirtieth of September, one thousand 


| eight hundred and thirty-eight; and that in the 


settlement of the accounts of said John W. Mc- 


| Crabb, the above amount is credited as of the 


date of its first charge. 
Approvep, June 1, 1860. 


Cuap. LXXV.—An Act for the Relief of Wendell 
Trout. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and hereby is, directed to issue to Wendell Trout, 


of Franklin county, Kentucky, a warrant for one | 


hundred and sixty acres of land for services ren- 


dered by him as a teamster in the military service | 


of the Jnited States in the Indian wars of seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-three and seventeen 
hundred and ninety-four 

Approyen, June 1, 1860 


Cuap. LX XVI.—An Act for the Relief of Brax- 
ton Bragg and Randall L. Gibson. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Braxton Bragg and Randall L. 


| Gibson be, and they are hereby, confirmed in 
| their claim to the portion of the tract of land | 


| 
| 


| known and designated in the surveys of the Uni- 


ted States for the southeastern district of Louisiana 


as section or lot number twenty-seven, of towne | 


ship fourteen south, in range sixteen east, (west | 
of the river Mississippi,) which they are now || 
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respectively in possession of, under title derived 

from Domingo Esteve or his heirs, and thata 

patent shall issue therefor, as in ordinary cases. 
Approvenp, June 1, 1860. 


Cuar. LXXVIII.—An Act to grant a Pension to 
Mary I. Harris, widow of Colonel Thomas L. 
Harris, deceased. ° 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper officer of the Govern- 
ment be, and he is hereby, directed to place the 
name of Mary I. Harris, widow of Colonel 
Thomas L. Harris, deceased, on the pension roll, 
and that said Mary I. Harris shall receive a pen- 
sion for life, equal to the half pay of a major of 
infantry in the Mexican war; said pension shall 
commence to run from the first day of January, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. 

Approven, June 5, 1860. 


Gritzner - 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be, and there is hereby, ap- 
propriated the sum of three hundred and seventy- 


| nine dollars and seventy-seven cents, to be paid 


to M. C. Gritzner, out of the patent fund for 
compensation and damages on account of the 
rescinding by the Government of a contract made 
with the Commissioner of Patents, on the thirtieth 
day of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 


| for the execution of descriptions and illustrations 


of the Patent Office Report for that year, before 

the work was completed; and thatthe abovesum, 

if received by the said Gritzner, shall be in full 

satisfaction for his claim under said contract. 
Approven, June 7, 1860. 


Cuar. LX XXI.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Scott, Hill W. House, and Samuel O. House. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That John Scott, principal, and Hill 
W. House and Samuel O. House, sureties, be, 
and they are hereby, released from a judgment 


|| recovered against them by the United States, on 


| the fourth day of April, eighteen hundred and 


fifty-five, in the district court for the northern 
district of Florida, upon a contract awarded to 


| said John Scott, for carrying the mail upon route 





number three thousand five hundred and three, 
from New Orleans to Key West, from the fif- 
teenth day of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, to the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approven, June 7, 1860. 


Cuap. LX XXII.—An Act for the Relief of the 
surviving grandchildren of Colonel William 
Thompson, of the revolutionary army of South 
Carolina. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 


| assembled, That there be paid, out of any money 
| in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 


William E. Haskell, Charles T Haskell, Char- 
lotte Rhett, widow of James S. Rhett, Mary E. 
Darby, widow of A. B. Darby, Caroline Lewis, 
widow of Dr. John B. Lewis, Charlotte A. Good- 
win, wife of Robert H. Goodwin, the grand- 
children and heirs of William Thompson, who 
was a colonel of the third regiment of South 
Carolina mounted continental troops during the 
revolutionary war, the sum of seven thousand 
three hundred andeighty-eight dollars and eighty- 
two cents, being the half pay for life, to which 
their ancestor, the said William Thompson was 


| entitled under the resolutions of Congress for his 


services as colonel as aforesaid, throughout the 
war of the Revolution, the said Colonel William 
Thompson having elected not to take the com- 
mutation of five years’ full pay. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner of Pensions be authorized and required 
to issue in the names of the aforesaid grandchil- 
dren of Colonel William Thompson a warrant 
for such an amount of bounty land as was pro- 
vided for a colonel under the resolve of Congress 
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of September sixteenth, seventeen hundred and |, and he 1s hereby, directed to pay to the child or | 


seventy-six, 
Aprpnoven, June 7, 1560. 





_ 
Cuap. LX XXIU.—An Act for the Relief of John 
W. ‘Taylor certain other assignees of preémp- 
tion | 


¥ Be if enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of “Imerica in Congress 
Phat all assiguments of preémpuon 
bounty land warrant any of the 
land offices in the United Stau Sy made in good 
faith since the nimetee nth day of October, cighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and prior to the twenty- 
first of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, un- | 
der instructions from the Commussioner of the 
General Land Office of the former date, be, and 
the same are hereby, declared valid; and the Sec- 
retary of the 


cau 


ind locations. 


assembicd, 
| 


locations at 


on all such locations as now remain sus- 
p ric d and have not bee n patented, 
Aprroven, June 7, 1860. 


Cuar. LXXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of | 


Samuel J. Hensk y: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘hat there shall be paid to Samuel J. 
Llensley, ninety-six thousand three hundred and | 
Bi venty-five dollars for twelve hundred and eigh- 
ty-five head of cattle by him actually delivered, | 
in May, eighteen handred and fifty-two, to the 


Ciaims. 
Arrroven, June 9, 1860. 


LXXXVII.—An 


Charles 


Act 


James Lanman. 


Cuar. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America nm Congress | 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he us here DY, authorized a id directed to 
pay to Charles James Lanman, out of any money 
in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of two thousand five hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars and eighty-one cents, in full for his 
services and expenses while acting as a receiver 
of the United States land office at Monroe, Mich- 
igan, from ezrhteen hundred and twenty-three to 
eighteen eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 

Arrroven, June 9, 1860. 


Cuarp. LXAXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Andrew K. Marshall. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of sImerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed te place the name of 
Andrew E. Marshall, of Pennsylvania, who was 
a private soldier in the Mexican war, upon the 


pension roll, at the rate of eight dollars per month, i] 
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Laws of the United States. 


children and heirs-at-law of Alexander Montgom- 
ery, late a private in the revoluuonary war, the 
amount due said Montgomery under a pension 


|| ceruficate issued by the Pension Office to said 


Montgomery, which has not been paid to said 
child or children, or heirs-at-law, by reason of the 
death of said Montgomery a short time before 
the issue of said certificate. 

Approven, June 9, 1860. 


Cuap. XCI.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Dixon. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to issue a bounty land 
warrant for one hundred and sixty acres to John 


Interior is hereby authorized to |; Dixon, of Dixon’s Ferry, in the State of Illinois, 
patients to be issued in the name of the as- || for services rendered in the Black Hawk war. 


Approven, June 9, 1860. 


|| Cuap. XCII.—An Act for the Rehef of Beda 


Hayes, widow of Dudley Hayes, of Granby, 
Hartford county, Connecticut. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 


’ ° - - | 
avents of the United States, for the use of the |! 
Jndians in Califorma, as found by the Court of || 


directed to place the name of Beda Hayes, widow 
of Dudley Hayes, of Granby, Hartford county, 
Connecticut, on the pension roll, at the rate of 
sixty dollars per annum, to commence from the 
first of January, eighteen hundred and sixty, and 
to continue during her natural life. 

Approven, June 9, 1860. 


Cuap. XCIII.—An Act for the Relief of Webster 


| 
S. Steele. 
} 


for the Relief of 1} 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives cf the United States of Americain Congress 


|| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 


! 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, || 


authorized and directed to place the name of Web- 


ster S. Steele, of Hlinois, on the list of invalid | 


pensioners, at the rate of eight dollars a month, 
commencing on the fourth day of December, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, to continue 
during his lifetime. 

Approven, June 9, 1860. 


Cuarp. XCIV.—An Act granting an Invalid Pen- 
sion to Nathan Randall. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


| and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 


the name of Nathan Randall, of the State of New 


York, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, and to pay him at that 
rate from the twelfth day of January, eighteen 


\| hundred and fifty-eight, during his natural life. 


to commence from and after the passage of this | 


act 


Arrnoven, June 9, 1860. 


Cuar. LXXXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Adelaide Adams, widow of Commander 
George Adams, United States Navy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
end he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 


| 
} 
| 


the name of Adelaide Adams, widow of the late | 


Commander George Adams, of the United States 
Nav y, on the pension roll, at the rate of thirty 


doaliars per month, and pay hera pension at that | 


vete from the ninth day of June, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, and continue 
during her widowhood 

Approvep, June 9, 1860. 





Cuap. XC.—An Act for the Relief of the chil- 
dren and heirs of Alexander Montgomery. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || hundred and eighty-eight dollars, for losses of 
property sustained by him during the period of 


sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
Phat the Scerctary of the Interior be, 





| 
| 
| 


|| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 


| 


| 


Approven, June 9, 1860. 


| Cuar. XCV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Major John F. Hunter. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 

| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 

| and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 

| the name of John F. Hunter on the list oftinvalid 
pensioners, and pay him a pension, at the rate of 
thirty dollars per month, from the twenty-seventh 
day of January, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, and continue during his natural 
life. . 

| Approvep, June 9, 1860 


Cuap. XCVI.—An Act for the Relief of Guada- 
lupe Estudillo de Arguello, widow of Santiago 
| de Arguello. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| and he is hereby, directed to pay to Guadalupe 
Estudillo de Arguello, widow of Santiago E. Ar- 
| guello, late a captain in the California bat[tJallion, 


|| out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


| appropriated, the sum of fourteen thousand eight 


such service, and in consequence thereof: Pro- 


L GLOBE. 


| 
be paid to the said Gaudalupe 


| widow and other heirs of William f 
|| deceased. 








vided, That the moneys herein appropriated gs}, 
d Estudillo de .- 
| guello, in person, or to her heirs. 
| Approven, June 9, 1860. 


of the 
Ligeing, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repy. 
| sentatives of the United States of America in a 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior he 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to eay, 
| cel bounty land warrant number thirty-one thoy, 
| sand four hundred and seventy-four, issued 0; 
| the tenth day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty. 
| six, to William Higginson, for services rendered 
as a seaman in the United States Navy durins 
| the war with Mexico, and to reissue the same i, 
William Higgins, the real party for whom the 
| bounty was intended. 7 
Approven, June 9, 1860. 


| Cuap. XCVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Israe} 


Johnson. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Israel Johnson, of Cass county, Indiana, 
| out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
| wise appropriated, the sum of five hundred and 
| seventy dollars. 

APPROVED, June 9, 1860. 





Cuap. XCIX.—An Act for the Relief of Shade 
Calloway. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentativesof the United States of America in Concress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers al- 
low and pay out of the Treasury to Shade Cal- 
loway the sum of one thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars, for work done by him on the 
| Tennessee river, under his contract with 


Srevet 
Lieutenant Colonel J. McClelland, dated the six- 

| teenth of September, eighteen hundred and fifiy- 

|| three, according to the accountapproved and cer- 
tified by the agent placed in charge of said work 

| at the death of the said officer. 

| Approven, June 9, 1860. 


| 

Cuap. C.—An Act for the Relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of five deceased Clerks in the Phul- 
adelphia Custom-House. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
'and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to the legal representatives of David Gib- 
son, John B. Shull, Eli Valette, William Bryant, 
and C. G. Treichel, deceased, late clerks in the 
Philadelphia custom-house, the sums due them, 
respectively, forarrears of compensation, amount: 
ing, in the aggregate, to nine thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars and seventeen cents, 
as per statement of said custom-house, payable 
out of the balance of the surplus emoluments 0! 
the collector, erroneously deposited and still re- 
| maining in the Treasury, in like manner as the 
other eight surviving clerks in said custom-house 
| were paid their arrears of compensation accruing 
| during the same period, and under the same cir- 
| cumstances, as per report of the First Comptrol- 
| ler, dated seventh March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 


1 
ury 
| 
| 
| 








Approvep, June 9, 1860. 





‘Lacey, of Grainger county, Tennessee. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States cf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to piace 
|| the name of James Lacey, of Grainger covnty, 
\ Tennessee, upon the invalid pension roll at eight 
dollars per month, beginning on the first day of 

January, eighteen hundred and sixty, and to cor 

tinue during the existence of his present disabii- 

ity. 

acdiettios June 9, 1860 


| Cuap. CI.—An Act granting a ae to James 


1860.] 
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Cuap. CIl.—An Act granting a Pension to Abra- 
ham Crum. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives of the United States of America in Congress 
usembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
vod he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
oo pame of Abraham Crum, of the State of Ohio, 
ia the invalid pension roll, and pay him a pen- 
ion, at the rate of eight dollars per month, from 
ye first day of aoe anno Domini one thousand 
ht hundred and fifty-eight, and continue during 
ys natural life. 
~ Approved, June 9, 1860. 


Cuap. CIIL.—An Act for the Relief of Emma A. | 


Wood, widow of the late Brevet Major George 
W. F. Wood, of the United States Army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


cntatives of the United States of America in Congress 
yssembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Mrs. Emma A. Wood, of Utica, New York, widow 
of the late Brevet Major George W. F. Wood, of 
the United States Army, on the pension list, at 
the rate of twenty-five d 


to continue during life. 
ApproveD, June 9, 1860. 


Cuar. CIV.—An Act for the Relief of W. Y. | 
Hansell, the heirs of W. H. Underwood, and 


ihe representatives of Samuel Rockwell. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 


and he is hereby, directed and required to pay to 
W. Y. Hansell, and the heirs of W. H. Under- 
wood, and the legal representatives of Samuel 
Rockwell, thirty thousand dollars, being the bal- 
ance of the sum of sixty thousand dollars reserved 


in the treaty between the United States and the | 


Cherokee nation (negotiated on the twenty-ninth 


of December, eighteen hundred and thirty-five,) || 


for the payment of said claims, and misapplied by 


ihe commissioners of the United States to the pay- | 
ment of other claims; the said sum to be distrib- | 


uted in the following manner: 
To W. Y. Hansell, eleven thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars; 


To the heirs of W. H. Underwood, nine thou- | 


sand and thirty-five dollars; 


To the legal representatives of Samuel Rock- | 


well, ten thousand one hundred and forty-four 
dollars. 
Arproven, June 9, 1860. 


Cnuarp. CV.—An Act for the Relief of Gotlieb || 


Scheerer. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That Gotlieb Sheerer, be, and he here- 
by is, acquitted and released from the payment 
of a pamen jorppent rendered against him in 
favor of the United States in the district court of 


the United States for the eastern district of Penn- | 
sylvania, in the month of June, anno Domini 


eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, on a recogni- 

zance entered into by him for the appearance of 

one Joseph Hill; on the mayment of the costs of 

the suit in which said iakanae was rendered. 
APPROVED, June 9, LS6U. 





Cuar. CVI.—An Act for the Relief of Anthony 
Schlander. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
usembled, That the title of Anthony Schlander 
to the east half of the southeast qnarter of section 
itteen, in township thirty-four, north, of range 
thirteen east of the principal meridian, being in 
the Chicago land district, is hereby confirmed to 
him, and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Uiice is hereby authorized and directed to issue 
a patent to him therefor 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
or parts of acts heretofore passed are hereby re- 
pealed, so far as they may, in any manner, inter- 
tere with the legal rights conferred by this act, 
and no further, : 

Appnoven, June 9, 1860. 


ollars per month, tocom- || 
mence from and after the passage of this act, and | 


51t 
Laws of the United States. 36TH Cong....1sT Sess. 


Cuap. CVII.—An Act for the Relief of James || Cuar. CXI1.—An Act for the Relief of Chartes 
\| Phelan. W. Brooks, of New York. 

| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || sentatives of the United States of ,2merica in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of two hundred and fifty || assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
dollars be paid to James Phelan for his services |) and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
| In prosecuting Craig, indicted before the || the name of Charles W. Brooks, of the State of 
district Federal court of the United States for the || New York, on the invalid pension roll at the rate 
| northern district of Mississippi, under the ap- 


of eight detlars per month, and to pay him at that 

pointment of the honorable Samuel J. Gholson, |; rate from the first day of January, one thousand 
on acharge of robbing the United States mail; |) eight hundred and sixty, and continue during his 
and that said sum be paid out of any money in |) natural life. 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Approven, June 9, 1860. 

| Approved, June 9, 1860. 


-_—_— Cuar. CXIII.—An Act for the Relief of Peter 
Cuap. CVIII.—An Act for the Relief of the legal Rogerson and Son, of St. John’s, Newfound- 
representatives of Sylvester Day, late a Sur- land, owners of the British Brig Jessie. 
geon in the United States Army. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress |, assembled, That the Secretary of State be, and he 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, || 18 hereby, authorized to pay, out of any moneys 
| and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay || in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
to the legal representatives of the late Sylvester || Peter Rogerson and Son, owners of the British 
Day, a surgeon in the United States Army, the || brig Jessie, for losses incurred by reason of the 
sum of four hundred and twenty-six dollars, out || rescuing of the passengers and crew of the Amer- 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- ican ship Northumberland, in the month of De- 
pro yriated, in reimbursement of that sum paid for | cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, when 
aia services at Allegheny arsenal. in a sinking condition, and conveying them to 
Approven, June 9, 1860. Cork, Ireland, the sum of seven thousand seven 
a hundred and eighty-eight dollars and seventy-five 
5 Sap oe : cents, or so much thereof as may be necessary: 
Cuar. CIX.—An Act for bhe Relief of the heirs Provided, That the proper slapmaianee ~ 
or legal representatives of Francis Guillory. thereof, according to the number of British sub- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || jects so rescued, shall be paid by the British Gov- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || ernment. 
assembled, ‘That the heirs or legal representatives Approven, June 9, 1860. 
of Francis Guillory, deceased, late of the parish 
| of St. Landry, in the State of Louisiana, be, and 
, they are hereby, confirmed in their claim to that 
tract or parcel of lands known on the publie sur- 
veys of the southwestern district of Louisiana as tion of the Little Gulls Melee 
i} section number one hundred and eight, in town- tage ; ” ‘ 
| ship number four south, range number three east, || Be ite nacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
and section number seventy-cight, in township sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
number four south, of range number four east, assembled, ‘That the sum of four thousand six hun- 
containing about one hundred and ninety-five || dred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
acres, and that a patent shall issue therefor, as in || priated, to be paid outof any money in the ‘T'reas- 
|| ordinary cases: Provided, That this act shall only || Ury Hot otherwise appropriated, to repay to the 
| beconstrued as a relinquishment of whatever title || Corporation of Georgetown, in the District of 
may now be vested in the United States of Amer- | ( olumbia, all moneys heretofore advanced by the 
| ica, and shall in no wise interfere with any valid || Sad Corporation for and towards the construc- 
adverse claim of other or third parties. || tion of the bridge over the Potomac, at the point 
Approveny June 9, 1860. known as the Little Falls. And the said Cor- 
poration of Georgetown, by accepting the provis- 
‘ : _ || ions of this act, shall waive and surrender all 
Cuap CX.—An Act for the Relief of R. K. || further claim or demand on the Government of 
Docbler. || the United States, founded on any advancement 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || of money or other thing towards the object herein 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || specified for any purpose whatsoever. This act 
assembled, ‘That the assignment made by Samuel || shall commence and be in force from and after its 
H. Dill on land warrant for one hundred and || passage. 
sixty acres of land, number ten thousand one Approven, June 12, 1860. 
hundred and seventeen, issued fourth November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, which assignment 
was made on the twenty-eighth day of November, 








Cuar. CX VI.—An Actto reimburse the Corpora- 
tionof Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 
asumof money advanced towards the construe- 





Cuap. CX VII.—An Act to.incorporate the Grand 
28 4 odge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellov 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, to R. K. Doebler, oo Picactes of Giese. aot _— 
be, and the same is hereby, legalized and made 7 ; ; 7 
valid. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

Approvep, June 9, 1860. sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
, , assembled, That John Thaw, George Brown, C. 
J. Wright, John T. Bangs, Martin Johnson, and 


; others, the officers and members of the Grand 
Lieutenant Colonel Martin Burke and Captain || Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
Charles S. Winder, of the United States Army. || of the District of Columbia, and their successors, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || a body politic and Soca by the name of the 
| assembled, That the proper accounting officer of || Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
| the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized || Fellows of the District of Columbia; and by that 
Sees Cat to credit the accounts of Brevet Lieu- |} name may sue and be sued, plead and be im- 





| Cuarp. CXI.—An Act for the Relief of Brevet 


tenant Colonel Martin Burke and Captain Charles | pean in any court of law or equity, and may 
S. Winder, of the United States Army, with the 


sum of one hundred dollars each, it being the sum 
they each had in their possession on board of the 


| have and use a common seal, and the same change 
| at pleasure, and be entitled to use and exercise 
the powers, rights, and privileges incident to such 
steamer San Francisco during the month ef De- || corporation . 


cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, at which Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
| 





time the said steamer was lost, together with the || corporation shall be capable of taking and holding 
above amounts, and which now stands charged || real and personal estate not exceeding in value 
against the said Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Burke |} the sum of fifty thousand dollars; which estate, 
and Captain Winder upon the books of the Treas- || personal and real, shail never be divided among 
ury, it having belonged to the recruiting fund of || the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
the United States Army. to their successors for the promotion of the be- 
Approven, June 9, 1860 nevolent purposes of said corporation 
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Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That thiscor- | 
poration shall have power toalter and amend their 
constitution and by-laws at pleasure: Provided, 
That they do not conflict with the laws of the 
United States, or the laws of the Corporation of 
Washington city 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said cor- 
poration shall notexercise banking privileges, or 
issue or put in circulation bank notes, or any note, 
paper, token, scrip, or device, to be used as cur- 
rency. 

Sec. 5. Ind be it further enacted, That this act 
shall continue in force until Congress shall by law 
determine otherwise. 

Approvep, June 12, 1860. 


Cuar. CX VIII.—An Act for the Relief of Smith 
and Hunt, of ‘Toledo, Ohio. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
assembled, That there be paid toSmith and Hunt, 
of ‘Toledo, Ohio, the sum of nine thousand two 
hundred and sixty-five dollars and ninety cents, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same being the amount paid by 
said Smith and Hunt as freight and charges on 
railroad iron transported while in bond, from 
New York cily to ‘Toledo, Ohio 

Arrnroven, June [2, 1860. 


Cuar.CX1X.—An Act forthe Relief of Valentine 
Wehrheim. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Valentine Wehrheim on the roll of invalid pen- 
sioners, and pay him at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars per month, from and after the twenty- 
sixth day of January,eighteen hundred and sixty. 

Arrroven, june 12, 1860 


Cuar. CXX.—An Act to dissolve the Washing- 
ton’s Manual Labor School and Male Orphan 
Asylum Society of the District of Columbia, 
and to authorize the transfer of its effects to 
the Columbia Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the trustees of Washington’s 
Manual Labor School and Male Orphan Asylum | 
Society of the : 
rated by an actof Congress approved onthe thir- 
teenth day of June, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, be, and they are hereby authorized and 
empowered, by deed or other instrument in writ- 
ing, to transfer all their funds and property of 
every description to the Columbia Institution for 
the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, incorporated by an act of Congress ap- 
proved February sixteen, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, on such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed upon by said corporate bodies and in- 
corporated in such deed or instrument of writing. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the said 
deed of transfer or instrument of writing shall be 
recorded in the recorder’s office for land titles, 
in the county of Washington and District of Co- 
lumbia, and the terms and conditions of said deed 
shall be as obligatory upon said Columbia Insti- 
tution as if they forms d a part of its charter; and 
from the date of the record thereof, as aforesaid, | 
the trustees of Washington's Manual Labor 
School and Male Orphan Asylum Society shall 
be forever thereafter absolved from their trust, 
and the act of June thirteen, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, conferring upon them corporate 
powers and privileges, shall be thenceforward 
repealed: Provided, ‘That all the debts and pecu- 
nary habilities of the said Washington's Manual 
Labor School and Male Orphan Asylum shall 
be transferred to, assumed by, and be debts of 
the said Columbia Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, which | 
shall be responsible therefor; and suits at law or 
in equity may be commenced against said last- | 
mentioned corporation, the same as if said debts | 
had been originally meurred by it. 

Arrroven, June 13, 13860. 


District of Columbia, Incorpo- | 
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Char. CXXI.—An Act extending the charter 
incorporating the German Benevolent Society 
of Washington City, in the District of Colum- 
bia, approved July twenty-seventh, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from and after the passage of this 


| act, all those persons who are, or shall hereafter 


become members of the German Benevolent So- 
ciety, of the city of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, be, iad they are hereby, made a body 
corporate and politic, by the name and style of 


the German Benevolent Society, and shall so | 


continue until the third day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty; and by that 
name shall have perpetual succession, and by that 
name may sue and be sued, implead and be im- 
pleaded, answer and be answered, defgnd and be 
defended, in courts of law and equity and in all 
other places whatsoever; and by that name may 
make, have, and use a common seal, and the 
same may break, alter, and renew at pleasure, 
and shall have power to ordain, establish, and 
putin execution such by-laws, ordinances, and 
regulations as shall seem necessary and conve- 
nient for the Government of said corporation, not 
being contrary to the laws and Consutution of the 
United States; and, generally, to do and execute 
all necessary or proper for the objects of said cor- 
poration, subject to the limitations of this act. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
monthly contributions and all other moneys re- 
ceived on account of the society, may, from time 
to time, be invested in the public stocks of the 
United States, in loans to individuals, or in stocks 
of any incorporated banking institution or cor- 
oration, and the moneys so Invested or that may 
ve deposited shall be drawn out of the bank or 
place of deposit only on the order of the treasurer, 
countersigned by the secretary, and approved by 
the president: Provided, nevertheless, That the 
said society or body political shall not, at any one 
time, hold or possess property, real, personal, or 
mixed, exceeding in total value the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars: nd provided, That the annual 
interest on the capital of the company, or the 
whole or any part of the capital, may, from time 
to time, be applied to aid and succor the poor and 


|| destitate of the society, or to such other chari- 


table objects as the company may select 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That it shall 
not bs. lawful for the said corporatiog to deal or 
trade in the manner of a bank, issue any 
note in the nature of a bank note, nor transact 
any other kind of business, or deal in any other 
manner or thing than is expressly authorized by 
the second section of this act; and any officer or 
officers who shall have assented to any such deal- 
ing or trade shall, on conviction thereof, in the 
»vroper courts, forfeit and pay the sum of five 
iundred dollars, one half to the use of the poor 
of the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
and the other half to the use of the person who 
may prosecute the same: Provided, always, That 
Congress may, atany time, amend, alter, orannul 
this act. 


Aprrovep, June 13, 1860 


| Cuapr. CXXII.—An Act to Incorporate the Pro- 


prietors of Prospect Hill Cemetery. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Stctes of Americain Congress 
assembled, That Augustus E. L. Keese, John G. 
Stork, Fred Heider, John Walter, John Gutten- 
sohn, B. Ostermeyer, Christopher Friess, and 
George Shultz, the present members of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Society, and their successors in 
said society, be, and they are hereby, created a 
body politic and corporate, by the name and title 
of i Prospect Hill Cemetery, in the District of 
Columbia, and by that name shall have perpetual 
succession, and shall be able and liable to sue 
and be sued by any court of law and equity, may 
have and use a common seal, and sha!l have 
power to purchase and hold not exceeding one 
hundred acres of land in the District of Colum- 
bia, north of the limits of the city of Washing- 











/and fix their several duties and compensation: 


| said corporation to receive gifts and bequest 


eee 


(June 13, 


contiguous acres shall be forever appropriay, 
and set apart as a cemetery, with authority 


ity to 
8 for 
Sac 


property ag 


the purpose of ornamenting and improving 
cemetery, and to hold such personal 
may be requisite to carry out this act 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the affairs 
of said corporation shall be conducted by a pres- 
ident, secretary, and six directors, who shal] hp 
elected annually by a majority of the votes of saiq 
society; the said president, secretary, and direct. 
ors to fill all vacancies in their own body, anq 
shall have power to lay out and ornament {}, 
grounds; remove and alter old buildings and erp. 
new ones; to .ay out and sell, or dispose of buy; 
lots; to appoint all necessary officers and ag, nts, 
and to make such by-laws, rules and regulations, 
as they may deem proper.for conducting ¢) 
affairs of the corporation, for the government of 
lot holders and visitors to the cemetery, and {oy 
the transfer of stock and the evidence thereof, [y 
all elections held under this act, each proprietor 
shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no streets, 
lanes, alleys, roads, or canals of any sort shall be 
opened through the property of said corporatioy 
exclusively used and appropriated to the purpos 


| ofacemetery: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
| tained shall authorize said corporation to obstruct 





any public road or street, or lane, or alley, now 
actually opened and used as such. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any pers 


| son who shall willfully destroy, mutilate, deta 


injure, or remove any tomb, monument, gray 
stone or other structure placed in said cemetery, 
or any fence, railing or work for protection or 
ornament of said cemetery, or any tom), monu- 
ment, gravestone or other structure thereon, o 
shall willfully destroy, cut, break, or remove any 
tree, shrub or plant within the limits of said cem- 
etery, shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof before any justice of 
the peace of the county of Washington, shall be 
punished by fine, at the discretion of the justice, 
according to the aggravation of the offense, of not 
less than five nor more than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That until an 
election be held under the provisions of this act, 
the eight last named persons in section first shall 
be the managers of said corporation, and that all 
officers shall hold their respective offices untl 
their successors shall be elected or appointed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That burial 
lots in said cemetery shall not be subject to the 
debts of the stockholders thereof, and the land of 
the company dedicated to the purpose of a ceme- 
tery shall not be subject to taxation of any kind. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation shall provide for the return, from 
time to time, to the Corporation of Washington, 
reports of all interments made in said cemetery 0! 


| persons who may have died within the limits of 


the said Corporation of Washingtion, in such man- 
ners and according to such forms as may be pre- 
scribed, from time to time, by the corporation of 
Washington. i 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That a certih- 
cate under seal of the corporation, of the owner- 
ship of any lot aforesaid, shall, in all respects, 
have the same effect as any conveyance from said 
corporation of said lot would have if executed, 
acknowledged, and recorded, as conveyances 0! 
real estate are required to be. : 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
the said corporation to issue any note, token, 
device, or scrip, or other evidence of debt, to be 
used as currency. 
Sec. 10. Aad be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from the passage thereof. — 
Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That it may 
be lawful for Congress hereafter to alter, modify; 
or repeal the foregoing act. . 
Sec. 12. nd be it further enacted, That each of 
the stockholders in the said company shall be he'4 


| liable in his or her individual capacity for all the 


ington, [and] to seil and dispose of such parts of }! 
said land as may not be wanted for the purpose || 
of a cemetery: Provided, That at least seventeen |i 


debts and liabilities of the said company, how- 

ever contracted or incurred, to be recovered by 

suit, as other debts or liabilities. before the court 

or tribunal having jérisdiction of the case 
Approvep, June 13, 1860. 
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XXILL.—An Act for the Relief of neg 
ett Van Buskirk. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

atatives of the United States of America in Congress 
gsenbled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
«i he is hereby, authorize d and directed to p ay 

‘ ML wyett Van Buskirk, out of any moneys in 

he Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 

of twenty thousand three hundred and sixty- 

en dollars, in full payment for the claim for 


Cnap. & 


iva "Am rican army by the late 
Buskirk, deceased, of Be 
New Jersey, during the re volutionary war. 
AppROVED, June 13, 1860. 


XXIV.— ~ Act for the Relief of George 
. Marsh. 


Be it enacted by a Senate and House of Repre- 
centatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay George P. 
Marsh, late Minister to the Ottoman Porte, out 
of any money In the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriate d, the sum of nine thousand dollars, m 
full for all claims he may have on account of spe- 
jal serviees rendered by him in Greece, in the 
years cighteen hundred and fifty-two and eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, under instructions from 
the State Department. 

Approven, June 13, 1860. 


Cuarp.CX 


Cuap. CX XV.—An Act for the Relief of Francis | 


Lavonture and Pierre Grignon. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the titles to certain tracts of land 
at Green ‘Bay , Wisconsin, confirmed to Francis 
Lavonture and Pierre Grignon by the commis- 
sioliers appointed under the act of C ongress ap- 
roved February twenty-one, cighteen “hundre d 

wid twenty-three, entitle ‘d** An act to revive and 
continue in force certain acts for the adjustme nt 
of land claims in the ‘Territory of Michigan,’’ and 
which are. described as follows: to Francis La- 
vonture, ** commencing at lew-water mark on 
Fox river, and running westeighty arpen(t]s, or 


grain, cattle, and other supplies furnished | 
Thomas Van 
‘rgen county, State of | 


‘That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, | 


| assembled, 


Baw s of the { nited States. 


Cuap. CXXVII.—An Act for th 
tus Hutchins. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Uuited States of «Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, dirceted to place the name of 
Erastus Hutchins, of Ohio, a soldier in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve, upon the pension 
roll, and allow him eight dollars per month from 
the first of January 

Appnroven, June 


Rehef of 


,eighteen hundred and sixty. 
13, 1860. 


Cuap. CXXIX.—An Act to Incorporate the Na- 
tional Gallery and School of Arts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «lmerica in Congress 
That there may be established in the 
District of Columbia, by the persons hereinafter 
named, a gallery and school of arts, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the improvement of the fin 
arts, and their application to patriotic purposes, 
by means of exhibitions, libraries, museum, in- 
struc tion, and any other practicable operations. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
institution shall be under the management, direc- 
tion, and government of anumber of trustees, not 
© xceeding twenty-five, to be elected annually by 
the contributors to the said gallery and sc hool, 
in such manner and under such limitations and 
restrictions as may be provided in the by-laws 
thereof; and the first trustees of the said institu- 


oe shall consist of the following ¥ rsons, name- 


so far as to make said claim contain six hundred | 
and forty acres, (as confirmed by said commis- | 


sioners,) and bounded on the south by a certain 
tract occupied by the United States garrison, west 
ind north by w ild or uncultivated lands, and east 

by lox river, being sixteen arpen(t}s in breadth;”’ 


aud to Pierre Grignon for a piece or parcel of | 


ground tying or being on the west side of Fox 
river, Green Bay, immediately below the first creek 
that empties into said river, about fifteen acres in 
front on the said river, and e i nding back indef- 
itely, be, and the same are here by, ratified Ad 
col nfirmed; and thatthe Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office cause the said tracts of land to 
be surveyed in the same manner as other private 
claims to lands in Green Bay have been surveyed; 
and that he be required to ‘wee patents thereon 


to and in the names of the aforesaid Francis La- Hl di: ty of October, eighteen hundred and sixty, and 
vonture and Pierre Grignon, respectively, subject || 


to such legal transfers orassignments as may have 
been made by them, or their heirs or legal repre 
sentatives, at any time subsequent to the confirm. 
ation to them, respectively, by the said Commis- 
Stoner, according to the fitth section of the act of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three 

Aprproven, June 13, 1860 


Cuap. CXXVI.—An Act granung an Invalid | 
Pension to Beriah Wright, of New York. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secre tary pf the interior be, 


: Horatio Stone, John Cranch, J. M. Stanly, 
y G. Bruff, Robert Bogle, W. W. Corcoran, A. 
F. Cunningham, T. G. ¢ he msen, J. G. Berret, 
I’. P. Stanton, A. Thomas Smith, H. G. Fant, 
Charles Eames, B. Ogle Taylor, George W. Riggs, 
Charles Haskins, Seth Eastman, Samuel F. Vin- 


ton, and L. D. Gale, which said trustees and their 


| cessors, for the 


successors shall be a body politic and corporate, 
with perpetual succession, by the name and style 
of the National Gallery and School of Arts; by 
which name and title the said trustees and their 
successors Shall be competent and capable, in law 
and equity, to take to themselves and their suc- 
use of the said institution, any 
estate in any lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
goods, chattels, moneys, and other effects, by gift, 
grant, bargain, sale, conveyance, assurance, will, 
devise, or bequest of any person or persons what- 
soever: Provided, The same do not exceed, in the 
whole, the yearly value of fifty thousand dollars, 


| and the same property and effects, real and per- 


and he is here ‘by, directed to place the name of || 
Beriah Wright, of New York, upon the roll of | 
invalid pensioners of the United States, and pay | 


him a pension, at the rate of four dollars per 
month, in addition to the pension he is now re- 
ceiving, from the sixteenth day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, uring 
his natural life. 


Arprovep, June 13, 1860. 
New Serres—No. 3 


election, and their successors ever ther 


sonal, to grant, bargain, sell, conve y, assure, de- 
vise, and to farm let, and to place out on interest 
for the use of the said institution; and by the 
same name to sue and be sued, to plead and be 
impleaded, in any courts of law and equity; and 
to make and use a common seal, and the same to 
break and alter at their pleasure; and generally, 
by and in the same name, to do and transact all 
and eve ry the business touching or concerning 
the premises. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, ‘That the trus- 
tees aforesaid shall hold their offices until the first 


until their successors shall be clected. And in 
the mean time, the said trustees shall pass all 
necessary ordinances and by-laws for the com- 


ple te organizi ition, government, and administra- 
tion of the institution herein established. They 
may appoint or elect a president and secretary of 
their own body, and all such officers, professors, 
or teachers, as to them may seem expedie nt, and 
may confer upon them such powers, not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 
ted States, as may to them seem suitable to the | 
end in view. They shall provide for the election | 
of their successors on the first day of October, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, and annually there- 
after; but, if from any cause, such elections | 
should not take place at the tim s herein pro- 
vided, they may be appointed for any other con- | 
venient time. And the said trustees for the first | 


determine and establish the rules and conditions | 
upon which subscribers and contributors to the 
said gallery and school shall be admitted as mem- 
bers of the said institution, the manner in which | 


they shat! vote in the annual elections for trus- |! 


? 
rafter, shall | 
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tees, and ‘ privileges they shall enjoy in the 
said institution, and in the lectures, exhibitions, 
and Sah proce eedings thereof. A majority of 
said trustees shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness. 

Sec. 4. .4nd be it further enacted, That the said 
trustees shall have power te grant and confirm to 
meritorious pi such deerees in the arts as 
they may in their by-laws establish; and grant 
diplomas or certificates, under their common seal, 
and signed by the president and secretary to 
authenticate and perpetuate the same. 

Sec. 5. .4nd be it further enacted, That it shall 
he the duty of the trustees to keep regular books 
or journals, in which shall be entered, ander their 
direction, an account of all their ordinary acts 
and proceedings; all the by-laws, ordinances, 
rules, and regulations; a schedule of all the prop- 
erty and effects of every kind which may in any 
way be vested in the said trustees for the use and 
benefit of the said institution; and the names of 
all the subscribers and contributors qualified to 
vote for trustees, with their respective places of 
residence. And the said books or journals shall 
at all times be open to the inspection and exam- 
ination of the said subseribers and contributors, 
and when required by either House of Congress, 
it shall be the duty of the said trustees to furnish 
any information re spec ting the institution and its 
affairs w — l may be so required, 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this ¢ act shall be se construed as to authorize 
said corporation to issue any note, token, device, 
scrip, or other evidence of debt to be used asa 


rsons, 


currency. 

Sec. 7. dnd be it further enacted, That thig act 
may at any time Ge altered, am: nded, or repéaled 
by the C ongress of the United States 

Sec. 8. And be it farther enacted, ‘That it shall 
not be law ful for the corpe ration hereby created 
to adopt any system of ‘otte ryorec hane ea, as a 
means of making a reve:.ue, or in distributing any 
works of art. 

Approven, June 1, 1860. 
Cuar.CXXXIII.—An Act for the Relief of Fran- 
cis Dainese. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 





| sentalives of the United States of America in Congress 


; the 


assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 

and he is hereby directed to pay to Francvis "Dai- 
nese, late consul at Constantinople, the sum of 
four ‘thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars 
and ninety-nine cents, in full of all claims and 
demands of the said Francis Dainese upon the 
United States for his traveling, contingeut, and 
other expenses,as well as for losses sustained by 
him in, and connected with, the consulate at Con- 
stantinople ; to be paid out of any money im the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

Approven, June 15, 1860. 


Cuap. CXLIV.—An Act for the Relief of the 


Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘Vhat there shall be paid, out of any 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars, upon filing i in the proper Department a 
release to the United States, to be approved by 
Attorney General, of all claim to the land 
embraced within the limits of the military reser- 
vation at the Dalles, in Oregon Te ‘rritory, and of 
all claim for damages for destruction of pr rty 
on or near the said Jand by the United a tune 
troops or volunteers or Indians at any time ante- 
rior to the date of said release. 

Arproven, June 16, 1860. 

Cuar. CXLV.—An Act for the Relief of Anson 
Dart. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department be, and the +y are here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasur y not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to Anson Dart, late superintendent of In- 




























































































ry ¢ Ist Sess, 
dial hail i the Territory of O mn, the sum 
of four ft id d n, deducting 
therefrom twenty-five hundred d rs perannum, 
alr ay 7 ved for t he served as such 
superimtendent, I f it first day of July, 
eighteen band | | fifty, to the fourth erp od 
Miz ay, c) rh tes } lred and fifty-three - and also 


1. anal with him upon principles of equity em 
justice, so as to indemnify him for all moneys 
paid and expenses incurred by him for the wse 
and benefit of the Government, for the services 
of an extra assistant clerk six months, and for 


lof the Indian 


ae oar ee eae d by 
him during his term of office as upt rintendent as 
aforesaid. 
Arrrnoven, June 16, 1860 
Cuar. CXLVI.—An Act for the Relief of Solo- 
mon Wadsworth. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ntatives of the United States of Americain Coneress 


assembled, ‘Vhat the title of Solomon Wadsworth, 
of Clayton county, in the State of Iowa, be, and 
is hereby, confirmed to lots numbers 


two and three , in sect ver fift en, in town- 


the same 


on numt 


ship number ninety-four north, of range three 
west, containing one hundred and thirty-four 
acres and eiehty-four hundre dths of an acre, in 
said State of lowa, and thata patent issue there- 
{i in accordance with the laws of the United 
States, upon the paymentof one dollar and twen- 


ty-five cents peracre therefor into the proper land 
office of the United States. 
Arrnoven, June 16, 1560. 


Cuar. CXNLVII.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Brannatr 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Tlouse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain C ongress 
assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he | by is, din 1, out of any money in 
the ‘Tr ury ( rw propriat d, to pay 
to John Brant ,anemy youn the Dep rtment 
ol State, the rot two iundred ¢ ind eigl ty dol- 
lars, mn! for tra rvic as librarian in said 
Department, trom the fifteenth of September, 
emhteen hundred and fifty-eight, to the fifteenth 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, be- 
ing at the rate of four dollars per day, after de- 


ducting the pay 1 ived by him as an employé 

during § me. 
Arproven, June 16, 1860. 

CXLVIII An Act for she Re 
W. Clarke 

Be it enacted by the Senate and HTlouse of Repre- 


fImericain C 


Crap. lief of R. 


senlalives neress 


ass¢ mobli ad, 


paid, out of any money 
j Trea iry not otherwi appropriat d, to 
.. W. Clarke, late assistant messenger in the 
office of the Commissioner of Pensions, the sum 
of two hundred and twenty-five dollars, in full 
compensation for cXtra services performed by 
in said office as clerk, from January one, « ivhteen 


hundred and fifty-one, to October 
hundred and fifty-one. 
Arproven, June 16, 
‘map. CXLIX.— he Act for the Relief of David 
Myerle. 

Be it enacted by the Senate 
sentatives of the l 


assem ble d, 


1} 
una f 


one, eighte en 


1860. 


and House of Repre- 
nited States of. Imericy rin Congress 
That the Secret iry of the ‘Tre asury be, 

} 


is hereby, directed to pay to David Mye rle, 

out of any money in th Tre isury not otherwise 
ypriated, the sum of thirty thousand dollars, 

for ses, sacrifices, and expenses incurred by 
him in testing and establishing th practicability 


and safety of the process of water-rottng 
under the direct of Navy Ly partment. 
i 


Approven, June 16, 1860. 


hemp, 


Char. CL.—An Act erantins 
tha Sanderson, widow of 
Sanderson. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the U inite 7 Ske teaches ta Congress 
nbled, That th Seen tary of the Interior be, 

rd he is he r reby , authorized and directed to p lace 

Martha Sanderson on 


a Pension to Mar- 
Major Winslow F. 


the name o 


the invalid | 


APPENDIX 


| sentatives of the United State 


| assemble 





Laws of the United States. 


pension rolls of the United Stat , at the rate of 

twenty-five dollars per month, to commence on 

the first day of January 

sixty, and to continue during 
It 


, eighteen hundred and 
Y her widowhood. 


June 16, 1860. | 


APPROVED, 


Cuar. CLI.—An Act grantinga Pension to James | 


Alexander, an invalid soldier of the 

eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
St et s ofthe Ui f. Imericain Congress |} 
assen li Th it th See etary of the Interior be, 
and he rized and instructed to 
place the name of James Alexander on the invalid 
pension lists of the United States, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, commencing on the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty, and 
to continue during his natural life. 

Arproven, June 16, 1860. 


war of | 
| 


> Qa 
ited State 


is hereby, auth 


Act for the Relief of J. R 
Crump. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Tre: sury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to J. R. ¢ ‘ramp, 
out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwis 
appropriated, the sum of seven hundred and fi fiy 
dollars, in full for his expenses in returning from 
Santa Fé, in ator na eae d and fifty-nine, and 
for services, subsequently, in aiding 
tendent E. IF’. Beale in the preparation of the 
official report a wagon road exploration. 

Appnoven, June 16, 1860. 


CLIII.—An Act for the 
L. C. Portman. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Statcs of Americain re 
assembled, That the Seere tary of the Treas ry y be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, outofany money 
in the Treasury not otherwise app ropriated, to 
Anton L. C. Portman, ea ‘eek to Commodore 
M.C. Perry, while incommand of the East India 
squadron, the sum of three thousand dollars, for 
his as Dutch interpreter during the 
tiation of the treaty between the United States 
and the empire of Japan, from the preliminary 
preparations to the final completion of said nego- 
tiations. 

Aprrovep, June 16, 1860. 

Act for the Relief of Joel M. 
Smith. 

Senate and House of Repre- 
sof America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the proper accounting officer of 
the ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to Joel M. Smith a sum e qual to two per centum 
on all moneys disbursed by him as agent for pay- 
Ing pensions prior to Fe bruary fift: ‘en, c1¢ hteen 
hundred and f rty-seven, and for which he may 
not have received compe nsation, 

Approvep, June 16, 1860. 


Cuap. CLII.—An 


Superin- 


‘HAP. telief of Anton 


services nego- 


CLIV.—An 


“HAP. 


Be it enacted by the 


Cuar. CLV.—An Act forthe Relief of Benjamin 
Sayre. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 
c That the Seer tary V of the Tre sasury be ’ 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to Benjamin 
Sayre, of W abash coun ty, Indi ma, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
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[June 19. 1860. | 


for the mail service he is now performing on ma;) at 
route number ten thousand five hundred and two... oS me 
ty-seven, in the State of Missouri, and 1 aa a C 
verson who prepared s said bid inserted Mays : \ pPRO 
y mistake , Inste ad of Stewartsville, then the Pox ee 
master General is authorized and required to p, ty 
said Livingston, i in addition to his present pay, Cuar. C 
fair price for transporting the mails from St Warts. 
ville to Maysville, from the commencement of Be it en 
said service. . atives 
Approven, June 18, 1860. mbled 
—_——_—_ y mon 
Cuap. CLIX. —An Act granting an Invalid Po wed, | 
sion to Ezekiel Jones. “ 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- : A 
sentatives ofthe United States of America in Con on . — ce 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior hun 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pla A pPRO 


the name of Ezekiel Jones on the invalid py 
roll of the United States, at the rate of sixty : 
dollars per month, commencing from and after the Cuar. C 
passage of thls act. 


Approven, June 19, 1860. Be it ¢ 
ee fatives 

Cuar. CLX.—An Act for the Relief of Josia) wsembled 
Atkins, of Ohio. oY Tr 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rey, eis 
sentatives of the United States of America in Cong nek 
assembled, ‘That the Sec retary of the Inter sunt 
directed to cause to be issued to Josiah At] al aera 
of the State of Ohio, a bounty land warrant Eng 
one hundred and sixty acres, in lieu of w it 
number fifty-four thousand eight hundred — 


ninety-three, issued to said Atkins under the act mens 
of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-fye, cg a 
the same having been lost in transmission t} ‘Me si 
the mails by the Commissioner of the G , 
Land Office to the register and recorder at C 
uffs, lowa, in the year eighteen hundre 
fifty-eight, the same to be issued under su 


the Interior Hl. M 





} Car. C 





and regulations as the Secre tary of 
may prescribe. Be it: 
Approven, June 19, 1860. sentative 
—— nblec 
Cuap. CLXI.—An Act to Incorporate | East : on ; 
Washington Library Association. ee 
Charles 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- f Wasl 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress fthe G 
assembled, That Richard H. D. (¢ ] 


‘ . 
ooper, Ja 


du 
3. Peake, Elmon A. Adams, John H. B. Jenk ger 
Edward M. Boteler, Samuel! A. H. Marks, of t 
Donald McCathron, and others, together vere dis 
those who may hereafter become associated \ Regis) 
them, are hereby made, declared, and con 
a corporation and body politic in point of lax a ae 
in fact, to have continuance forever und ; 
name, style, and title of the East Washi sire 
Library Association. Be it 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That th eNLALLvE 
cofporation, by the name and sty!e aforesaid, \”, manne 
and shall be hereafter, capable, in law ae ; qd hel 
to sue and be sued, to plead and be imp! mee 
to recover and be recovered from, within the Dis- : W : 
trict of Columbia, in as effectual a manner as 0! tt 


persons or corporatigns can do; that they rf 
appoint such officers as they may deem ne 

and proper, to assign them their duties, and | 
move them and appoint others when duty 
laws of the association make it necessary; } 
said corporation shall have the right to adopt 
rules or measures necessary for its goverm 

and for the general accomplishments of the objce's Be it 








lated, the sum of two ownenie aan forty-three of the association, and for those who are het sentative 
dollars, } in full of his claim for work and labor, after mentioned: Provided, That they are ! ssemble 
| under his contract with the United States, bearing || inconsistent with the laws of the District of Ce- iereby, 
date December eight, eighteen hundred and thirty- || }umbia or of the United States in any manne! of sectic 
two, in section sixty-seven of the Cumberland whatsoe ner : range t 
road in Indiana, in the division east of Indianap- Sec. And be it further enacted, That all and ibject 
olis. || singular oe goods, chattels, and other effects o! ipon th 
Arprovep, June 16, 1860. | what kind or nature sand moneys, that have bee! minim 
eoeneteac |, or may hereafter be_given, aaa rd, or devised t eres ay 

Cuar. CLVI.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas | the said association, or to any person or persons, Office is 
R. Livingston. for the use thereof, or that have been or shail be Provide 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | hereafter purchased or secured for or on act unt right of 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || of the said association, be, and the same is hereby, nesota | 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be,and he || vested in and secured to the said corporation r attire 
is hereby, authorized to receive one consider such || Provided, That the goods, chattels, effects, 40° sent sh 
testimony as may be produced by Thomas R. || moneys thus vested in and secured to the sa Sec. 
Livingston ;’and if he is satisfied from such testi- | corporation shall not, in the whole, exceed te nerinte: 
mony “that said Livi ingston did not intend to bid || sum and value of fifty thousand dollars. Nesota 


19, 1860. ] 





c. 4. And be it further enacted, That this act 


any time be altered, ame nde d,or repealed 
t Congress of the United States 
vil \pproved, June 19, 1860. 
2 5 
ey cyar. CLXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 


Samuel H. Taylor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
latives of the United States of America in Congress 
mbled, That there be allowed and paid, out of 
money in the Tres ae not otherwise appro- 
i,to Samuel HH. ‘Taylor, the sum of two 
red and seventy dollars for extra service per- 

d by- him as messenger in the office of the 








re- fuird Auditor of the Treasury, from June, eigh- 
irress tae d and fifty-three, to September, eigh- 
r be, : hundred and fifty-five. 
pl AppROVED, June 21; 1860 
xt 


sa Cuar. CLXTX.—An Act for the 
i: sius M. Clay. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
enbled, ‘Thatthe Secretary of the ‘Treasury be, 
aud he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
Cassius M. C lay the sum of five hundred and 
rty-three dollars and twenty cents, for the 
jount of a judgment, costs, and interest, recov- 
ered against him by one Eliza Bowles for tres- 
# in executing a military order of his superior 
er, in eighteen hundred and forty-six, together 
interest from the first of October, eighteen 
lred and forty-eight, the date of payment of 
idement, costs, and interest 
Approven, June 2], 1860. 


Relief of Cas- 


} Cuarp. CLXX.—An Act for the Reliefof the heirs 
or legal representatives of the estate of Charles 
H. Mason. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
futives of the United States of America in Congress 
ibled, That there be paid, out of any money 
i | Tre ‘asury not otherwise appropriate rd, to 
he irs or le eal : presentatives of the estate of 
ren Mason, late Secretary of the Territory 
Repre- f Washington, the diiference between the salary 
: f the Geena: of said Territory and the Secre- 
a ry, during the time that the Gove nsgecde te xed - 
ory Was absent from tht Territory by permis- 
n of the President, and the duties of Governor 
re discharged by si uid Charles H. Mason. 

Approven, June 21, 1860. 


UHAP. 


CLXXI.—An Act for the 
garet W hitehe ad, 
Pp 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
latives of the United Stales of Americain Congress 

te. sembled, ‘That the Secreti ry of the Interior bt, 

alae: d heis hereby, authorized and requi red to place 
had: name of Margaret Whitehead, widow ae Wil- 
Dis- i Whitehead, i a boatswain in the Navy of 
United States, on the pension roll, and cause 

rto be paid the sum of ten dollars per month, 

m the ninth day of Aprfl, eighteen hundred 


17 
i iit 


| fifty-four, during widowhood 
ed Approven, June 21, 1860. 


Relief of Mar- 


Cuap. CLXXI1.—An Act for the Relief of Eben 
S. Hanscomb. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
Matives of the United States of Americain Congress 
ssembled, ‘That Eben S. Hanscomb be,and heis 
by, authorized to enter the southeast quarter 
clon sixteen, township twenty-eight north, 
raige twenty-four west, in the district of lands 
ale at Forest City, State of Minnesota, 
payment by said Hanscomb of the usual 
imum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
and the Commissioner of the General Land 
is directed to issue a patent on said entry: 
rided, That no bona fide claim, or 
night of any other parties, or ef the State of Min- 
esota to said land, shall be inanywise prejudiced 
ted by the terms of this act, until their as 
all have first been obtained. 
- 2. nd be it further enacted, That the su- 
tendent of public schools in the State of Min- 
Sota is authorized to select ane ‘qual quantity of 


f se 


cltos 


POOL) Lage 


rsons, Oe 


Vail | P 


however, 


rat ! o c 


ye Sau SEC 


ed the ner} 


| United States shall be 
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Een of the United States. 

other lands in said State, for the use 

schools, in lieu of the lands 
APPROVED, June 2], 1860. 


herein grants d. 


Cuar. CLXXIII.—An Act forthe Reiief of Philip 
B. Holmes and William Pedrich. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Philip B. Holmes and William Pedrich, out of 
any money In the Tre: asury not otherwise right 
priated, the sum of three thousand dollars, for the 
invention of a machine for ¢ atting raw hides into 
strips for making hide ropes for the 


use of the 
Navy of the United Sates: Provided, That the 
authorized fter to use 
any 


claimants, 


] . 
herea 


said machine free of charge by 


| their heirs, or assignees, 


Approven, June 21, 1860. 


Cuarp. CLXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of Peay 
and Ayliff 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of imerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjus 
the accounts of Peay and Ayliffe, late contractors 
on mail route number seven enna five hun- 
dred and three, in the State of Arkansas; and if it 
appears, from evidence me 2 iced by said Peay and 
Ayliffe, on the files of the Department, th: it the 
said contractors, in consequence of the weight 
of the mails, were compe slled d, between the first 
July, eightee nhun dred and fifty-four, and fifteenth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and fift 
perform eXtra service, not cont mpl 
covered by, their contract, then the 
said contractors for such extra service 
audited and paid, at a fair rate of 
out of any money in the Treasury 
appropriated, 

Aprroven, June 21, 


y-seven, to 
ited or 


accounts of 


in, 


shall be 


compe hnsation, 


not otherwise 


1860. 





Cnar. CLXXV.—An Act for the Relief of Emilie 


Jones, executrix of Thomas P. de- 


Jone Ss. 


ceased, and Naney M. Johnson, administra- 
trix of Walter R. Johnson, deceased. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
} } 
sentative = United States of Americain Congress 


assembled, That the 


Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Trea ury not otherwis p ypriated, to pay 
to Emilie G. Jones,executrix of Thomas P. Jones, 
deceased, the sum of two thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars, in full for the services of said 
Thomas P. Jones as a member of the board of 
examiners, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, under the rovisions of the act of Con- 
ress approved March third, eighteen hundred 


and forty-three, entitled * An to modify the 


act entitled * An act to provide for the better secu- 
rity of the lives of passenge) board « f{ vessels 
propelled in whole In part by steam,’ ”’ ap- 


proved July seventh, eighteen | 


undred and thirty- 
ei@eht. 


Src. 52. And he it further enacted, That the See- 
retary of the ‘Treasury be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected, out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriate d,to pay to Nancy Md 


Johln- 
son, administratrix of Walter R. Johnson, de- 


ceased, the sum of two thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars in full for the services of the said 
Walter Johnson, as a member of the board 
of examiners, appt 1 d by tl S tary of the 
Navy, under the provislol> f the act of ¢ 


approve \ M ireh thre: ,ei@hteen hundre d and fi r- 


tv-three, entitled **An act to modify the act enti- 
tled *An act to prov ide for the be tter ecurity of 
the lives of passengers on board of vessels pro- 
pelled in whole or in part by steam,’ ”’ approved 
July seven, cighteen hundred and thirty-cig¢ht. 
Approven, June 21, 1860. , 
Cuarp. CLXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Ciauacey W. Fuller: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Chauncey W. Fuller upon the in- 


olo 


obTH Conga... 1ST NESS. 
valid pe 


nsion roll s 
month, to 


,at the rate of eight dollars per 
commence on the first day of April, 
hundred and fifty-eight, and to continue 
during his natural life. 

Aprproven, June 21, 


1860. 


Cuap. CLXXVII.—An Act to confirm certain 
Private Land Claims in the State of Missouri. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 

assembled, That the decisions in favor of certain 
claimants hereinafter mentioned, made by the re- 
corder of land titles in the State of Missouri, and 
the two commissioners associated with him, by 
virtue of an act entitled **An act for the final ad- 
justment of private land claims in Missouri,’’ 
approved July nine, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, and an act supplemental thereto, approved 

March two, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 

as entered in the transcript of decisions rahe 

mitted by the recorder and commissioners to the 

Commissioner of the General Land Office, which 

decisions are named and numbered as follows, 

to wits Israel Dodge, number two hundred and 
cighty-eight; Walter Fenwick, number three 
hundred and thirty-nine; and Mackey Wherry, 
number cighty-six; said claims having been by 
said board reported in the first class, and recom- 
mended for confirmation, be, and the same are 
hereby, confirmed to the respective claimants 
aforesaid, or theirlegal representatives, to the ex- 
tent recommended by said recorder of land titles 
and commissioners, that is, to Isracl Dodge, or 
hislegal representatives, seven thousand and fifty- 
arpents; to Walter Fenwick, or his legal repre- 
sentatives, ten thousand arpents; and to Mackey 

Wherry, or his legal representatives, sixteen 

hundred arp nts. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That in case 
either of the claims confirmed by this act, or an 
part thereof, has not been ees ated or surve vy‘ rd 
er cannot be located ¢ isfied, either for want 
of a specific location oniee to this confirmation, 
or because the land upon w hich the same is lo- 
cated has been otherwise disposed of by the Gen- 
eral Government, it shall be the duty of the sur- 
veyor general of the district, upon proof satis- 
factory to him that such claim has been confirmed, 
and that the same, in whole or in part, has not, 
and cannot be satisfied for the reasons aforesaid, 


or from any cause, to issue to the claimants, or 


their legal representatives, a certificate of location 
for a quantity of land equal to that so confirmed 
and unsatisfied, which certificate may be located 
upon any of the public lands of the United States 
subject to sale at private entry,ata price not ex- 
ceeding on oo iv and twe nty five cents per acre 


Provided, Tha 
leral divisi 
law. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
register of the proper land office upon the location 


ue h Loe 


haa 


‘ation shall conform to the 


ons subdivisions as provided by 


of such certificate, shail issue to the person en- 
titled thereto a certificate of entry; upon which, 

it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office that such 
certificate has been fairly obtained, a patent shall 
issue, as in other case S$. 


June 21, 1860 


APPROVED, 


Cuar. CLXXVIII.—An Aet to re peal the see- 
ond section and other portions of an Act passed 
the second day of June, eighteen hundred and 


fifty-eieht, entitled **An Act to provide for the 


location of certain eonfirmed Private Land 

Claims in the State of Missouri, and for other 

purpo ‘ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Flouse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of AImericain Congress 
assembled, That the econd section of an act 
pa sed the econd day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-cieht, entitled ““An act to 
provide for the lo« ition of certain coufirmed pri- 
vat land claims in the State of Mi uri, and for 
ee oO *? and all other part f said act 

vhich relate tolands in Loutsiana, confirmed | y 
shia aséiind section, (so far as said lands are con- 
cerned,) be, and the same are hereby, rey led. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That Con- 


onfirm to 
, the la 


rress ‘hereby refuses to c 
under the Eloumas grant 


the claimants 


nds embraced in 
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certificates number on 

to William Conway » number one hundred and 

twenly-seven to Danie | Clark, and number one 

hundred and thirty-three to Donaldson and Scott 
Approven, June 21, 1860. 


Cuarp. CLXXXII.—An Act to grant to the City 
of Port Huron, Michigan, a part of the Mili- 
tary Reservation of Fort Gratiot, for the en- 
large ment of the City Cemet ry at that place. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and required to convey to 
the city of Port Huron, Michigan, of the mili- 


ceed thirty acres, to be taken from the land adjoin- 

ing the cily cemetery, and to be used for its 

enlargement and for no other purpose, so far and 

under such conditions and reservations as, in the 

opinion of the Secretary of War, the public in- 

terest, present or prospective, may require, 
Approven, June 22, 1860. 


~wmwy 


Cuar. CXGI.—An Act for the Relief of the Cali- 
fornia Stage Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


hundred and twenty-five 





assembled, Uhat the Postmaster General be author- | 
ized and directed to examine and adjust the clatm | 


of the California Stage Company for extra ser- 
vices performed on routes numbers twelve thou- 
sand five handred and forty-five, and twelve thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-five in California, for 
four years ending June thirty, ciehteen hundred 
and fifty sand the amount found due to said 
contractors shall be paid out of any money in 
the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Approven, June 22, 1860. 


hie 
ein 


Cuae.CXCIl.—An Act for the Relief of William | 


Nelson. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of. Imerica in Congress 


assembled, ‘That the proper accounting officers of | 


the ‘Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to allow to Lieutenant William Nelson, United 


Laws of the United States. 


nine, issued to Samuel K. Worms; number forty- 


- . ' 
four thousand six hundred and ninety-eight, 


| issued to Bagshaw Barsly; number forty-four 


| seventy-six, issued to Daniel Meyer; number 


| issued to Henry E. Layton; number forty-four 


I | Daniel Adams; number forty-five thousand seven 
tary reservation of Fort Gratiot, a lot not to ex- || 


States Navy, in the adjustment of his accounts, || 


the amount charred against him for roods stolen 
from the United States ship Fredoma, while un- 
der his command: Provided, ‘That the same shall 


not exceed one thousand and five dollars and 
seventy-six cents, 
Arrnoven, June 22, 1860. 


Cuapr. CXCIUIL—An Act for the Relief of Robert 


Johuston. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That 


Robert Johnston, of the city of 


Philadelphia, and State of Pennsylvania, be, and | 


he is hereby, authorized to locate, on any of the || 


public lands ofthe Untted States subject to loca- 


tion with military bounty land warrants, the fol- | 


lowing described bounty land warrants heretofore 
issued under and by virtue of the act of eleventh 
February, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, viz: 
number thirty-five thousand eight hundred and 
“eighty-five, issued to Charles H. Burns; number 
thirty-five thousand nine hundred and thirteen, 
issued to John Hurr; number thirty-five thou- 
eand nine hundred and eighteen, issued to John 
Lehman; number thirty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and nineteen, issued to Amos Lightner; 
number thirty-seven thousand one hundred and 
seventy-six, issued to Henry Wells; number 
thirty-eicht thousand seven hundred and twelve, 
issued to Jesse C, Moore; number thirty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and thirteen, issued to 
Thomas T. Mahan; number thirty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-six, issued to 
James Smith; number thirty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five, issued to James Deal; 
number thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six, issued to William E, Fennimore; num- 


her thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and |! 
fifiy-nine, issued to John C. Hardy; number || 
forty-four thousand three hundred and seventy- || 


| 
| 
} 





| ciples of justice and equity, the accounts of Ed- 
| ward Ely, deceased, late consul of the United 





/and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 


thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, issued to 
John Kolk; number forty-four thousand eight | 
hundred and fifty-nine, issued to Charles Corrn- 

gin; number forty-four thousand eight hundred | 
and seventy-five, issued to Ludolph Wedemeyer; | 
number forty-four thousand eight hundred and 


forty-four thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, issued to Frederick Meyer; number forty- | 
four thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight, | 


thousand eight hundred and eighty, issued to 


hundred and twenty-nine, issued to Jeremiah 
Gensmer; number forty-five thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one, issued to George M. New- 
ell: number forty-five thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six, issued toJolin Randolph; and number | 
fifty-five thousand two hundred and ninety-eight, 
issued to J »yhin Wallace : the discharges re ceived | 
by 
spective terms of service 





said soldiers after the conclusion of their re- 
having, as is alleged, 


been purchased from them for a valuable consid- |} 


eration: Provided, That if it shall hereafter ap- 
pear that the said soldiers did not, in whole or in 
part, receive a fair and valuable consideration for 
such discharge, it shall and may be lawful for 
them, or their heirs, to assert their claims respect- 
ively in a court of law; and the particular tracts, 
selected in satisfaction of the warrants aforesaid, | 
shall severally be subject to such claims in law 
or equity, and the patents which may issue for 
such tracts shall certify accordingly: Ind pro- 
vided further, That any assignment made of either 
of the land warrants, or the locations thereof, 
prior to the issuing of patents, shall be absolutely | 
null and void in law and equity. 
Approven, June 22, 1860. 


~—w~wy 





Cuar. CXCIV.—An Act to authorize the settle- 
ment of the Accounts of Edward Ely, deceased, 
late Consul of the United States at Bombay, on 
principles of justice and equity. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 
and he is hereby, authorized to settle, upon prin- 


States at Bombay; and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay to the legal representatives, of 
the said decedent, outofany moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, whatsoever sum 
shall appear to be due the said decedent upon the 
setdement of the said account, 

Arrrovenp, June 22, 1860. 
Cuarp. CXCV.—An Act for the Relief of Mary 

Preston, widow of George Preston. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 





upon the pension rolls, at the rate of cight dollars 

per month, the name of Mary Preston, widow of 

George Preston, late an ordnance sergeant in the 

service of the United States, from the seventh of 

February, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. 
Approven, June 22, 1860. 


Cuarp. CXCVI.—An Act for the Relief of David 


Waldo. 1 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he | 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to David | 
Waldo, out of any money in the Treasury not | 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of nine thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-six dollars, being the 
amount of damages awarded by the report of | 
Quartermaster General of the United States Army, | 
for the non-fulfillment, on the gart of the Govern- 
ment, of a contract made withthim in May, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty, for delivering corn at Fort | 
Laramie, and the payment of which is recom- | 
mended by the Secretary of War. 

Approven, June 22, 1860. 


~~ 
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| June 23, 


Cuar. CXACVII.—An Act for the Relief 

vester Gray. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repr. 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Conc : 
assembled, ‘That the claim of Sylvester Gray 
free man of color, made under the preemption 
of September fourth, eighteen hundred and forty 
one, to the northwest quarter of section fourte . 
in township forty-eight, of range thirteen, of th. 
lands of the United States subject to sale at si 
land office at Superior, Wisconsin, be, and th 
same is hereby confirmed; and upon com; re 
of such claim, by payment of the purchase ino; 
or the location of a bounty land warrant, the s. 
retary of the Interior shall cause to be issued ty 
the said Sylvester Gray, a patent for the said Jay)! 
as in other cases. 

Approyep, June 22, 1860. 

Cuap. CXACVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Lioy. 
tenant William A. Winder, of the United States 
Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reyyp. 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congyyss 
assembled, ‘Vhat the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby author 
and directed to credit the account of Liew t 
William A Winder, of the United States Ay 
with the sum of one hundred dollars, it being 
amount he had in his possession on board of the 
steamer San Francisco, in the month of Dec 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, whi n 
steamer was lost, together with that am: ot 
money, and which now stands charged against 
the said Lieutenant Wilham A. Winder, 


the books of the Treasury, it having belonged 1 


iW 


of Sy}. 


’ 


' 
‘ 





I= 


said 


| the recruiting fund of the United States Army. 


Oo» 


ApprRoveD, June 22, 1860. 

Cuar. CXCIX.—An Act amendatory of an Act 
approved June fourteenth, eighteen lundred 
and fifty-eight, for the Relief of Sherlock 
Shirley. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of sImerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Postmaster General be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to reexamine, upon t! 
evidence now in the Post Office Department, the 
cases of fines and deductions charged against the 
pay of Sherlock and Shirley for mail service o1 
route number five thousand one hundred and 
three, from Louisville to St. Louis, between 
April second, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
November twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, under contract and agreement with thy 
Department, and to remit so much of suchi fines 
a deductions as, in his judgment, ought | 
have been enforced if said service liad all } 


performed under written contract: Provided, T! 


no case of fine heretofore considered and decided 
by any former Postmaster General, upon the ap- 
plication of the contractors, shall be reviewed 
under the provisions of this act. 

Approven, June 22, 1860. 


wmwy 





Cuar. CCVI.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. A. 
W. Angus, widow of the late Captain Samue! 
Angus, United States Navy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury }, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Anne W. Angus, widow of Captain Samuel 
Angus, of the United States Navy, deceased, th 
amount of pay which he would have received |! 
he had remained inthe Navy from the date of ! 


| dismissal to the date of his death, at the same 


} 


rate he was drawing when dismissed; and thats! 
be placed in all respects as to pension as! 
would have been had her husband not been dis- 


missed the service; said allowance to be in [ui 


of all claims of said widow. 


| 
} 


Approven, June 23, 1860 





Cuar. CCVII.—An Act for the Relief of Sheldon 
MeKnight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congres 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be, om 
he is hereby, directed to pay out of any mowey ™ 


a 


1860. ] 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Shel- 
McKnight, forcarrying the United States mail 
m Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan, to 
\ackinaw, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Copper 
Harbor, Lagle Harbor, Eagle River, and Ontona- 
Mi a ran, La Pointe and Superior, Wiscon- 
during the years from eighteen hundre d and 
ty -nine to eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
isiv , in all cases where it is shown to the 
ction of the Postmaster General that said 
[was carried by authority of the postmasters 
ents of the Post Office De partment, and with- 
nacontract with said Department, an amount 
| per trip to that now allowed by the Depart- 
tfor the same service, deducting therefrom 
an ount heretofore paid: Provided, That the 
mallowed by virtue of this act shall not, in any 
wise, exceed forty-five thousand dollars. 
ApproveD, June 23, 1860. 


Cuap. CCVIIL.—An Act for the Relief of Wil- 
liam B. Shubrick. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in C ongress 
ysembled, ‘That the proper accounting officers of 

Treasury be, and they are hereby, instructed 
low to Captain William B. Shubrick, United 
States Navy, in the settlement of his accounts, 

e sum of fifteen hundred and fifty dollars, being 

the amount paid by his order while in comms ind 
‘the Pacific squadron, to H. R. de La Reintrie, 
translator and interpreter in the public service 

Arproven, June 23, 1860. 





Cuar.CCIX.—An Actforthe 
Squier, of New York. 


Lelief of E. George 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to E, George Squier, of New York, from any 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of nine thousand nine hundred 


and thirty-seven dollars, in full, 
republics of Central 
salary due him as minister of the United States 
to said republics. 


Approven, June 23, 1860. 


Cuarp. CCX.—An Aet for the 
Golf. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
ud he is hereby, directed to pay to Eli W. Goff, 
ate inspector of customs for the district of Ver- 
mont, the sum of thirty-five hundred dollars, out 

fany mone y in the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, it being for expenses actually incurred 
by him in his efforts faithfully to execute the rev- 
enue laws of the United States 

Approven, June 24, 1360. 


Relief of Eli W. 


Cuap. CCXII.—An Act for the Relief of Isaac 
S. Smith, of Syracuse, New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
a assemble d, ‘That there be, and hereby is, appro- 

riated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
therwise appropri rated, the sum of seventeen 
thousand seven hundre d and forty-three dollars 
and seventy-seven cents, to be paid to Isaac S. 
a of Syracuse, in the State of New York, 
r his work and labor bestowed, for materials 


for outfits to the | 
America, and balance of 


furnishe ‘d, and for expenses incurred, in attempt- | 


ng to build for the United States a light-house 
0 onthe Horse Shoe ree f,in the Niagara river, near 
Fort Erie, in the province of Canada 

Approven, June 25, 1860. 


Cuar. CCXII.—An Act for the Relief of Eliza- 
beth Smith, of Coffee County, Tennessee. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he j is hereby, directed to cause to be issue .d 
to Elizabeth Smith, the wife of Joseph B. Smith, 
of Coffee county, ‘Tennessee, 

widred and sixty acres of land, for services ren- 
tered in the Army of the United States, rt 


a warrant for one | 


Laws of the United States. 


the war with Mexico, by her father, Colonel Arch- 
ibald Yell, of Arkansas. 
Approven, June 25, 1860. 


Cnuae. CCXIV.—An Act to grant to the Parish 
of Point Coupee, Louisiana, certain Tracts of 
Land in said Parish. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the tracts of land in the parish 
of Point Coupee, Louisiana, which have been in 
ancient occupancy as the site of a church and 
court-house, and which are designated on the 
plats of the public surveys as sections twenty- 
three and twenty-four, in township four south, of 
range ten cast, inthe southeastern district, Louis- 
lana, be, and the same are hereby, granted to the 
said parish of Point Coupee, on the condition that 


| the aforesaid section twenty-four, or the church 


site, shall be held by said ‘parish for the ot 
the Catholic congregation now occupying it for 
public worship and as a burying-ground; but not 


to the prejudice of a valid adverse right, if such 


us 


|} €X1st. 


| No. 


Approven, June 25, 1860. 


PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 3.—A Resolution for the 
mander H. J. Harstene, of 
. Navy. 


telief of Com- 
the United States 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of eImerica in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of two thousand and 
eight dollars and sixty cents be allowed and pt aid 
by the accounting officersof the Tre asury to Com- 
mander H. J. Harstene, on account of extra ex- 
penses incurred by him in restoring the bark 
Resolute. 


Aprrovep, March 27, 1860. 


&.—A Resolution for the compensation of 
Rev. R. R. Richards late Chaplain to the 
ted States Penitentiary in the 
lumbia. 


Uni- 
District of Co- 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of three hundred dollars 


| assembled, 


| be paid to Reverend R. R. Richards, late Chap- 


lain to the United States Penitentiary, out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- | 


ated, in full for his half year’s salary, ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 


| and the same is hereby ap propriated. 


|| atives of the United States of 


| forty-nine 





Approven, April 19, 1360. 


No. 10.—A Resolution for the Relief of the legal 
representatives of John A. Frost, deceased. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


assembled, ‘That the provisions of the first section 
of the act entitled ‘* An act for the relief of the 
forward officers of the late exploring expedition,” 
approved February first, eighteen hundred and 
' » Shall beconstrued toembrace the claim 
of John A. 
the United States brig Porpoise in «said expe- 
dition, from January first eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, to July seventh, eighteen hundred 


America in Congress | 


Frost, who was acting boatswain of | 


and forty-two, and that the amount found due to | 


| him shall be paid to his legal representatives. 


Approven, May 9, 1860. 


No. 11.—Joint Resolution for the ReliefofFhomas 
C. Ware. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
alives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 
Ware, of Cincinnati, Ohio, out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 

appropriated, the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, 
in full for services rendered by him to the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States, at the request of 


D. O. Morton, late district attorney of the Uni- | 


ted States in the case of the United States versus 
| Lyman Cole, and others, indicted and tried in the 


| circuit court of the United States for the district 


That there be paid to Thomas C. || 


| 
| 


| the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


assembled, 
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of Ohio, at the October term, A. D. eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three. 
Approvep, May 16, 1860. 


No. 13.—A Resolution for the Relief of A. M. 
Fridley, late Agent for the Winnebago Indians, 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States of America in Congress 

That in the final settlement of the ac- 

"A.M. Fridley, late agent for the Win- 

nebago Indians, the proper accounting officers be, 

and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 
credit on with the amount of judgment paid by 

him on the twe nty- sixth of March, eighteen hes. 
dred and fifty-eight, and which was obtained 
against him on the fifteenth of January, eighteen 
hundred and fiity-six, in the United St ites district 
court forthe second district of Minnesota, i in con- 

seque nee of his having, under positive orders of 
the ¢ vommissioner of Indian Affairs, disregarded 
an injunction obtained against him in said court 
in regard to the payment of certain mone ys be- 
belonging to the Winnebago Indians, and which 

orders said Fridley was compelled to, and did, 

obey and carry out. And any balance found to 

be due said Fridley, after such credit shall be 
given to him, shall be paid out of any mone in 

hea 
the Seeretary of the Interior is hereby directed to 
deduct the amount of said judgment, or so much 
thereof as was paid for the benefit of the Winne- 
bagoes, from the annuities due them under the 
treaty of October thirteen, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six,and pay the amount thus deducted into 

the ‘Treasur y- 

Arproven, May 25, 1860. 


counts of 


No. 14.—A Resolution relating to the Claim of 
George Fisher, late of Florida, deceased. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and required to revise his execution of 
the act of Congress entitled ‘*An act supplemental 
to an act therein mentioned,’’ approved Decem- 


| ber twenty-second, eighteen hundred and _ fifty- 





four, required of him by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved June third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-e ‘ight, and on said revision to consider and 
vive effect to all the testimony filed in said case, 
including certain depositions formerly rejecte ‘d by 
the Second Auditor of the T reasury for the want 
of authentication, but now duly authenticated, and 
to restate and settle the account heretofore stated 
and settled by him under said resolution, and to 
make such corrections in his said former state- 
ment and settlement, and such further allowances, 


| if any,on account of said claim be »yond what has 


heretofore been allowed and paid, as in his opin- 
ion justice to the claimant shall require. 
Approwen, June 1, 1860. 


No. 15.—A Resolution authorizing the Settlement 
of the Accounts of John R. Bartlett, late Com- 
missioner of the United States to run and mark 
the Boundary Line between the United States 
and Mexico, and for other Purposes. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


| atives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and is hereby, authorized to adjust the accounts 
of John R. Bartlett, late commissioner of the Uni- 
ted States under the tre aty of Guadelupe Hidalgo 
to run and mark the boundary line between the 

United States and Mexico, upon principles just, 
fair and equitable to the said Bartlett and to the 
United States, and in conformity with the usage 
in such cases, and that he also ascertain, or cause 
to be ascertained, in making said adjustment, 
whether the said Bartlett has received a credit 
upon his account with the Government, and, if 
so, what amount, for advances, if any, made by 


|| Thomas W. Tansill, late quartermaster and com- 
|| missary of the said boundary commission, to 


officers and men in the employment of the same 
and claimed by said ‘i'ansill to be due to him at 
the time of his turning over his transfer lists of 
officers and men, by order of said Bartlett to 
George W. Thurber, his successor, deducting 
from the amount such sums as have been paid to 
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i 
to ascertain the ba 


the said ‘Tan ill, £0 2 
any, due to him by tl 


elnd be it 


ud Bartlett as 


shat paid ) him out of any 
in the T'reasun yY hott rw! 
vided, |t shall appear 
afi d any amount that s 
nforesaid, to be 
W. Tansill. 


Arrroven, June 


more y 
appr print ed: Pro- 
that he has firs t paid and 
ertained, as 


uti hall be asc 
‘Thomas 


due by him to the said 


7, 1860 


No. 16.—Joint Resolution for the 
W oods. 
Resolved by the Senate and Ilouse 

dlives of the United States of 

assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby, authorized and directed to re- 
open the account of Henry Woods, late 
tendent of the struction of the custom-house, 
court-house, post office, and so forth, at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and to settle thi in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of eigh- 
teenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
entitled **An act making appropriations for cer- 
tain civilexpenses of the Government for the year 

ending thirtieth June, ei ghteen hundred and fifty . 

HC VE n.’ 

Approven, June 9, 


: Relief of Henry 


of Represent- 
Imerica in Congress 


superin- 
core 


Sane 


1560. 


No. 17.—Joint Re solution for the Relief of J 
5 of Virginia. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

dlives of the United States of «lmerica in Congress 


ohn 


tobertson, 


assembled, ‘That John T. Robertson, of the State 
of Virginia, be, and he is hereby, released from 
any further or existing liability to the United 
States, upon his bond executed to the United 


States, of date twenty-sixth July, eighteen hun- 


ince, if 


NDIX TO THE CONG RES 


Jnited States. 


Laws of the L 


dred and thirty, in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, conditioned for the payment of five thou- 
sand dollars in several installments as therein 
provided. 

Aprroven, June 9, 1860 


No. 21.—A Resolution to correct a clerical error 
in the Act approved May four, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, * for the Relief of Stewart Mc- 
Gowan.’ 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the clerical error in the act for 
the relief of Stewart McGowan, approved May 


four, eighteen hundred and sixty, be, and the 
same is here by , corrected by inserting therein 
the name of Stewart W. Megowan in place of the 


name of Stewart McGowan. 
Approvenp, June 15, 1860. 


No. 22.—Joint Resolution for the 
liam H. De Groot. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That, in further execution of the joint 
resolution of the third of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, relative to the settlement of 
damages, losses, and liabilities incurred by certain 
arties interested in the contract for furnishing 
wick for the Washington aqueduct, the Secretary 
of War be, and he hereby is, directed and required 
to settle the account of William H. De Groot on. 
principles of justice and equity, allowing to the 
said De Groot the amount of money actually ex- 
pended by him in and about the execution of the 
said contract; and also to indemnify him for such 
losses, liabilities, and damages as, by virtue of 
the said joint resolution, he was e ntitle d toreceive; 
the amount so found to be due to the said De 


Relief of Wil- 


Groot to be paid to him out of the fund named in | 


SSIONAL GLOBE. 


| No. 





[June 22, 1860 


said joint resolution, or, if that has been diverted 
to other purposes, out of any money in the Tr 
ury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, how. 
ever, That there shall be deducted a the loss 
liabilities, and damages found due 
amount paid to him by the Government, 
Approven, June 15, 1860. 


» him, t} 





No. 23.—A Resolution for the Relief of Art 


edwards and his Associ: a 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent 
atives of the United States of sImerica in ( 
assembled, That the Postmaster General | 
he hereby is, authorized to examine and ad 
the claim of Arthur Edwards and his associa; 
for carrying the through mails on their boats 
tween Cleveland and Detroit, Sandusky and [) 
troit, and Toledo and Detroit, during the yea, 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine and eigh; 
hundred and fifty-three, and the intervening years 
and to pay to the said Arthur Edwards and hic 
associates such sum of mone y as shail be found 
to be justly and equitably due to them for e: nite. 
ing the mails as aforesaid, and the sum thus found 
due shall be paid out of any money in the Treas. 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 

Arrroven, June 22, 1860. 


ONE Tess 


24.—A Resolution for the restoration of 

Lieutenant Augustus 8S. Baldwin to the actiye It 

list, from the leave-of-absence list of the Nayy : 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent. 

alives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the President of the United 


Slates 


| be authorized to nominate, and, by and with th 


advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Lic 
tenant Augustus S. Baldwin, first lieutenant and 
executive officer of the flag-ship Lancaster, to the 
active list of the Navy. 

Approven, June 22 
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APPROPRIATIONS, NEW OFFIC 


> 


18, ETC. 


STATEMENTS SHOWING 
|. Appropriations made during the first session 
of the Thirty-Sixth Congres 
if. Officers created and the salaries thereof. 
ll. The offices the salaries of which have been 
increased, with theamount of such increase 
during the same period. 


Jey 28, 1860.—Prepared under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the Howse 
of Representatives, in compliance with the sixth 
ction of the *‘ act to authorize the appointment 


of additional paymasters, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved July 4, 1336. 


—_—_—_ 


|, APPROPRIATIONS MADE 


SION OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 


By the act making appropriations to defray the | 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fitty-nine, and in part for the support of 

ie Post Office Department for the fiscal year 


salle the thirtie th of June, eighteen hundred 
and SIXty ° 


For the purpose of supplying the deficiency in the revenues 
and detraying the expenses of the Post Othce Department 
tor the year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine - $4,296,009 26 

For the support of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, payable out of any 
money in the Treasury arising from the rev- 
enues of the Post Oflice Department........4,000,000 00 

For the payment, exclusively, of compensation 
to postmasters and clerks in their offices, mail 
depredations and special agents, and for the 
transportation of the mails, tor wrapping paper, 
mail bags, blanks and paper tor the same, mail 
locks, keys, and stamps, postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes....... eee eee e 2,400,000 00 

For interest at the rate of six per cent. per an- 
num, to commence sixty days after the expira- 
tion of the quarter in which the service was 
rendered, but in no case prior to the first day 
of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, to 
the date of the approval of this act, to be paid 
on all sums found due to the contractors for 
carrying the mail...... ..+-[{ Indefinite. } 

For the services of temporary clerks in expe- 
diting the payment of creditors of the Post 
Oflice Department ...ocecccccccecccccccccees 


ee eeeweee 


eee ee eee ee wees 


1,000 00 


$10,697,009 26 


By the act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid and other pensions of the Uii- 
ted States for the year ending the 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty -one. 


For invalid pensions under various acts.......$425,000 00 
For pensions to widows of those who served in 

the revolutionary war, under the third section 

of the act of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 

thirty-six; the acts of seventh July, eighteen 

hundred and thirty-eight; third M: irch, eigh- 

teen hundred and forty-three; seve nteenth 

June, eighteen hundred and forty-four; second 

February and twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 

dred and forty-eight; and second section act 

of third February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

ROB n cael oa betes casa dswedvnes.cace ccansces MOOG OO 
For pensions to widows and orphans, under first 

section act fourth of July, eighteen hundred 

and thirty-six; act of twenty-first July, eigh 

teen hundred and forty-eight; first section act 

of third February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

three, and under special acts...,......++.+-+ 60,000 00 
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thirtieth of 


1} For Navy invalid pensions. 
|| For Navy pensions to widows 


| 


For privateer invalids.... 


and orphans, un 
der act of eleventh eighteen hundred 


and forty-eight 


August 


seer 


43.000 00 


120,000 00 
1,000 OO 


$849,000 00 


| By the act making appr ypriations for 


DURING THE FIRST SES- | 


l 


treaty stipul: itions with the Ponea Indix 
with certain bands of Indi in the 
Oregon and Territory of Washin 


ws 








tary of the Interior may consider advantageous 


nd necessary for them, per second article 
treaty twelfth March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight..... 


For maintaining and subsi: ting the Poneas dur- 
ing the first year after their removal to their 
new homes, purchasing stock and agricultural 
implements, breaking up and feneing land, 
building houses, and in making such other im- 
provements as may be necessary for their com- 
fort and welfare, per second article of treaty 
of tweltth of March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight... 


To provide the Poncas swith a mill suitable for 


grinding grain and sawing timber; one or more 
mechanic shops, with the necessary tools for 
the same, and dwelling-houses for an inter- 
preter, miller, engineer for the mill, if one be 
necessary, farmer, and the mechanics that 
may be employed for their benefit, per second 
article of treaty of twelfth of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight...... 


To provide and set apart this sum to enable the 


Poncas to adjust and settle their existing ob 
ligations and engagements, including depreda- 
tions committed by them on property of citi- 
zens of the United States prior to the date of 
the ratification of thisagreement, so far as the 
same may be foundand decided by theiragent 


to be valid and jus t, subject to the approval of 


the Secretary of the Interior, per second arti- 

cle treaty of twelfth of March, eighteen hun- 

dred and fifty-eight....... 

Dwamish and other allied tribes 
ington Territory. 


sin Wash- 


| For first installment on one hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars, under the direction of the 
President, per sixth article treaty twenty-sec 
ond January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 


To enable the said Indians to remove to and re- 


side upon their reservations, and to clear, 


fence, and break up a sufficient quantity of 


land for cultivation, to be laid out and ex- 
pended under the direction of the President, 
per thirteenth article treaty twenty-second 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five...... 
For first of twenty installments for the establish- 
mentand support of an agricultural and indus- 
trial school, and to provide said school witha 
suitable instructor or instructors, per four 
teenth article treaty twenty-second January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 


rton, 


fulfill Ing 
ins, and 
State of 
for the 


year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty. 
Pr ncas. 

For first of five installments to be paid to them or expend 
ed tor their benefit, commencir : with the year in which 
they shali remove to and settle upon the tract reserved 
for their future homes, per second article treaty twelfth 
March, eighteen hand d and fifty-eight...... 12,000 00 

} For firstof ten installments forthe « i I 
and maintenance of one or mere m 
schools, under the dit nortu 
per second article treaty tweltth Mar 
teen hundred and “aa BME: a 500s ae tso eben 5,000 00 | 

For tirst of ten installments, or during the pleas- 
ure of the Presid se, to be expended in fur 
nishing said Indians with such aid and assist- 
anee in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
including the working of the mill provided for 
in the first part of this article, as the Secre- 


7,500 00 


20,000 00 


10,500 00 | 





20,000 00 


15,000 00 


15,000 00 | 


3,000 00 |} 


| For 





For first of 


For first of ewenty installments for the establish - 


ment and support of a smith and carpenter’s 
shop, and to furnish them with the necessary 
tools, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-sec 

ond January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
twenty installments for the employ- 
ment of & blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, and 
physician, who shail furnish medicines for the 
sick, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond January, cighteen hundred and fifty-five, 


Makah tribe. 


For first installment on thirty thousand dollars, 


under the direction of the President, per fifth 
article treaty thirty-first January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. ... .ccccccccccccccecs ° 


For first of twenty installments for the support 


of an agricultural and industrial school, and 
for pay of teachers, per eleventh article treaty 
thirty-first January, eighteen hundred and 
tiftv-five 


For first of twenty installments for i a smith and 


carper ind to provide the necessary 
tools therefor, per eleventh article treaty thir- 
ty-first January, eighteen bundred and _ fifty- 
hive 


ifer’s shop, ¢ 


For first of twenty installments for the employ 


ment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer, 
and a physician, who shall farnish medicines 
for the <, per eleventh article treaty thirty- 
first January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 


sich 


To enable them to remove to and settle upon 


their reservations, and to clear, fence, and 
break up a sufficient quantity of land for cul- 
tivation, under the direction of the President, 
per sixth article treaty thirty-first January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five........ 


Walla-Walla, Cayuses, and Umatilla 
tribes. 


first Installment on fifty thousand dollars, 
for the erection of buildings on the reserva- 


tions, fencing, and opening farms, per third 
article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-five........ eoevesecesse cece ceveeves 
For first of five installments ot cight thousand 
dollars, under the direction of the President, 
per second article treaty ninth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five 
For the erection at suitable points on the reser- 
vations of one saw-mill, one flouring-mill, a 
building suitable fora hospital, two school 
houses, one blacksmith’s shop, one building 
for wagon and plow maker, one earpenter and 
joiner’s shop, and one dwelling for each, per 
fourth article treaty ninth Pan ren bun- 
dred and fifty five....... Coccccececcecssees ee 
For two millers, one farmer, one supe rintendent 
of farming Operations, two se hool teachers, 
one blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker, 
one carpenter and joiner, to each the neces 
sary buildings, per fourth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 


For first of twenty installment for the purchase 


of all necessary mill fixtures and mechanical 
tools, medicines and hospital stores, books and 
stationery for schools, and furniture for the 
employés, per fourth article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundre Gand FRy-BVE.. .cscocacesees 
For first of twe nty installments for the pay and 
subsistence of one superintendent of farming 
operations, one farmer, one blacksmith, one 
wagon and plow maker, one carpenter and 
joiner, one physician, and two teachers, per 
fourth article treaty ninth Jung, eighteen hun 
dred and fifty-five... cccccecccescecceceessees 
For building one dwelling house for the head 
chiefs of the Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and Uma- 
tilla bands, and for plowing and fencing for 
ten acres of land, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five....... 


| For first of twenty installments for eas to car h 


of the chiefs of the Walla-Walla, 
Umatilla bands, the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars per annum, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen bundred and fifty-five......:.. 


Cayuse, and 


$2,500 00 


3,000 00 


3,000 00 


2,500 00 


2,500 00 


3,000 00 


3,000 00 


25,000 00 


8,000 U0 


10,000 ou 


10,000 00 


7,500 00 


2,000 00 


1,500 00 





or 
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1TH Cona....1sT Sess. Appropriations, New Offices, &c. 
For the Walla- Walia chief, three yoke of oxen, For first of twenty installments for the erection For first of fifteen installments for the pay and . 
three yokes and tour chains, one wagon, two ofa hopital and providing the necessary medi- | subsistence of one farmer, one blacksmith, by the 
plows, twelve hoes, twelve axes, two shovels, cines and furniture, per filth article eleventh | and one wagon and plow maker, per fourth comn 
one saddle and bridle, one set of wagon har June, eighteen handred and filty-five...... -» $1,200 00 | article treaty twenty-filth June, eighteen hun- [ndia 
ness, and one set of plow harness, per fifth For first of twenty installments for the pay of a dred and fifty-five <ApsiPnaneteneansins 5a Mine 
article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and physician, per fifth article treaty eleventh For first of twenty ins stallme ‘nts for the pay and werd © For el 
NR babe abeeew she? - OU June, eighteen hundred and fifty-tive..... -++ 1,000 00 | subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, one pg 
For building one dwe ing ho muse for the use of For first of twenty installments for the erection | miller, one superintendent of farming opera- . : + 
Pio pio-mox-mox, and fencing and plowing for of buildings required for the use of the em | tions, and one school teacher, per fourth article eee 
him five acres of land, per filth article treaty ployes, per fifth article treaty eleventh June, treaty twenty fifth June, e ighteen hundred and — 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fitty five... 00 eighteen handred and fifty-five... ........6. 3,500 00 fifty five. C008 000s DOse Coes Cele CObeeeeces 5.009 0 
For first of twenty installments for salary for the For tirst of tweuty installments for the salary of |, For the ere ction of four dwelling-houses, one for Nee ” By the 
son of Pio pio-mox-mox, per filth article treaty such person as the tribe may select to be their | the head chief of the confederated bands, and twee 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five... 00 head chief, per fifth article treaty eleventh | one ir each of the Upper and Lower De “<aijat 
For locating and opening a wagon road from June, cighteen hundred and fifty five........ 500 00 | Chutes bands of Walla- Walla,and for the Was- Para 
Powder river to Grand Round, so as to reach For building tor said chief a comtortable house copum band of Wascoes, and to fence and For th 
the plain at the western base of the Blue mount and properly furnishing the same, and to plow plow for each of the said chiefs ten aeres of appt 
ains, south of the southern limits of the reser and tence tor him five acres of land, per filth | land, per fourth article treaty twenty-fifth June, To the ¢ 
vation of said Indians, per fifth article treaty article treaty eleveuth June, eighteen hundred eightcen hundred and fifty-five........... 2,250 00 To the s 
ninth June, eighteen liundred and fifty-five. 00 Re O60 66chadnessaneeenes opus eene . 350 00 | For first of twenty installments for the pe ‘me nt i servic 
Yakama .Nualion. Flatheads and other confederated tribes. of salary to the head chiet of the conte der ated To the ¢ 
y : 7 band, per fourth article treaty twenty-fitth si0n 0 
Le Por first installment on two hundred thousand For first eee on one hundred and twenty June, cighteen hundred and fifty-five......., 500 ( 
3 dollars for beneficial objects, under the dir thousand dollafs for benedcial objects, at the ; ; N 
ir tion of the President, per fourth article treaty discretion of the President, per fourth article Molel Indians. 
} ! fourth June, cighteen hundred and fitty: five Ov treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and a ~ z ae 2 
} For first of twenty installments forthe establish DPSS iscssndncie> dnbsbevvereerinanscese 36,000 00 || For first of ten instaliments for the erection of Vy th 
ip ment and supportot twoschools, oue of which For first of twenty installments for an agricul- one saw-mill and one flouring- mill, and fur For mai 
: to be an agricultural and industrial school, tural and industrial school, erecting the neees- | nishing persons to attend to the same, per autho 
' Ht > erecting the necessary buildings, keeping them sary buildings, and providing them with furni- || stcond article treaty twenty first December. hundt 
ces in repair, and for providing suitable furniture, ture, books, and stationery, per fifth article | eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... seeeeeess 10,000 0 For suc 
rat books, and stationery, per fifth article treaty treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and I or first of five installments, (in addition to the act et 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and filty-tive 0 PRIMUS vce cctvan saakaen pebue 6ond Oe in ene 2,400 00 | installments specified in the treaty of twenty- roads 
it For first of twenty installments for the employ For first of twenty installments for the employ- 1] ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty hund! 
} ; ment of one superintendent of teaching and ment of suitable instructors, per filth article | four, with the Umpquas and Calapooias,) for eral 1 
if two teachers, per filth article treaty ninth June, treaty sixteenth July, cighteen hundred and || furnishing tron and steel and other materials 
‘a. eighteen hundred and filty-five.............. 0U sa ak Snes ceue deceived ween eneens oecece 1,200 00 | for supplying the smith ” shop. and tin shop 
N For first of twenty installments for the building For first of twenty installments for furnishing 1 provided for in said treaty, and for the pay for 
of two blacksmith’s shops, to one of which one blacksmith’s shop, to which shall be at- the services of the necessary mechanics, per 
shall be attached a tin shop, and to the other tached a tin and guu shop, one carpenter’s second article treaty twenty-first December, By the 
A gunsmith’ shop, one carpenter's shop, and shop, one wagon and plow maker’s shop, and | _cighteen hundred and fifty FIVE ..-+seeeeeeees 1,800 00 atlo’ 
one wagon and plow maker’s shop, and for furnishing the necessary tools, per fifth article | For the establishment of a manual labor schoo}, thir 
: furnishing the necessary tools, per filth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and for the employment and pay of teachers, and ; 
. treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and filty FULLY TIVE occ ec ceeeesecee serene State ee eeeee 1,800 00 for furnishing all necessary materials and sub For ¢ 
é rere rey er re eee oe 00 || For first of twenty installments for the employ- — sistence for pupils, per second article treaty ou 
3 For first of twenty installments for the employ ment of two farmers, one blacksmith, one tin- twenty: first December, cighteen hundred and ns _ vel 
ment of one superintendent of farming, and ner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, two millers, | filty NVC. sees. anew teen e ee eee eeee ee eenees 3,500 00 For the 
two farmers, two blacksmiths, one tinuer, one and one wagon and plow maker, per fifth || For first of ten installments tor the pay of acar For « 
it gunsmith, one carpenter, and one wagon and article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred |, peuter and joiner, to aid in erecting buildings Ho 
I plow maker, per filth article treaty ninth June, and Gfty-five......... uaenadaaseeaaess, and making furniture for said Indians, and to ite! 
4 cighteen hundred and fitty-five............... 00 || For first of twe nty insti ullme nts for the erection | furnish tools in said service, per second article For ex 
Bg For tirst of twenty installments for the erection || of one saw-mill and one flouring-mill, with the }) treaty twenty first December, cighteen hun For the 
Ba of one saw-mill and one flouring-mill, and necessary tools and fixtures, per fifth article dred and fifty OOP cickak tei Xene ck mneer 1,200 00 vestij 
ei? furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures, || treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and For first of five installments for pay of an addi. senti 
Ep e per fitth article greaty ninth June, eighteen | BROODS 0 v5 x00064>% ie ekeuaecacae ee tional farmer, per second article treaty twenty- For the 
pi hundred and filly -five........cccccc cc ccuc cece 00 For first of twenty installments for the erection | first December, eighteen hundred and filty-five, 600 Qu sumi 
os For first of twenty inst: llments fur the erection ofa hospital and providing the necessary medi- | : . . . Com 
¢ t of a hospital, and providing the necessary cines and furniture therefor, per filth article Qui-nai-elt ani Quil-leh-ute Indians. Repr 
4 is medicines and furniture, per titth article treaty | treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundted and For first installment on twenty five thousand For ex; 
iF ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 00 ITVS os nbs0d8n0 wbke 8 bne 9009 Wn0nnsoress sae 1,200 00 dollars, under the direction of the President, paral 
e For first of twenty instalments for the pay of a For first of twenty installments for the pay of a per fourth article treaty twenty fifth January, labor 
physician, per filth article treaty ninth June, physician, per fifth article treaty sixteenth eighteen hundred and filty-six...... ccocccces 200 00 Cont 
eighteen hundred and tilty five...........005 00 July, eighteen hundred and filly-five......... 1,006 00 To enable said Indians to settle upon such res- SCI 
For first of twenty tostallaieuts for the erection For first of twenty installments for the erection ervation as may be selected ‘or them by the For fur 
of buildings required tor the use of the em of buildings required tor the use of the em- President, and to clear, fence, and break upa For ho 
ployés, per fiftharticle treaty ninth June, eigh ployés, per filth article treaty sixteenth July, sufficient quantity of land for cultivation, to For sta 
teen hundred and filly-five............0000. : 00 eighteen hundred and fifty-five........ ooeeee 3,000 00 | be expended under the direction of the Presi- For lat 
For first of twenty installments for the salary of For first of twenty installments forthe pay ofsuch | dent, per fitth artiele treaty twenty-fiith Janu For fol 
such persons as the said coufederated tribes person as the confederated tribes may select to | ary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six.......... 2,500 00 For the 
and bands of Indians may sclect to be their be their head and chief, per fifth article treaty || For first of twenty iustallments for the estab clerk 
head chief, per fifth article treaty ninth June, sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and fitty-five, 500 00 lishment and support of an agricultural and com 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five............... 00 For building for said chief a comfortable house, j| industrial school, and to provide the same with of th 
For building for said chief a comfortable house, | and properly furnishing the same, and to plow | a suitable instructor or instructors, per tenth For ad 
and property furnishing the same, and to plow | and tence for bim ten acres of land, per filth article treaty twenty filth January, eighteen Repr 
and fence for him ten acres of land, per fitth at || article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred hundred and fifty-Six........cecceeeeeceseeee 2,000 00 For mi 
ticle treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and and fity-five.....cccccccssece eeecceses sees 350 00 || For first of twenty installments for providing a For ne 
fitty-five..... ShVbbeM CRbbEKeNbaRe oes ee 0 ‘eget 5 ; : sinith and carpenter’s shop, and furnishing ese 
: ea ? Confederated tribes and bands in Middle | them with the necessary tools, per tenth article For . 
Nez Perce Indians. Oregon. || treaty twenty-fifth January, eighteen hundred 5 Glob 
For first installment on two hundred thousand | For the first of five installments of eight thou- | _ and FUNLV-SIX sees cece cece cece ee seeeeeeeeeeees 2,500 00 egat 
dollars for beneficial objects, at the diseretion sand dollars, under the direction of the Presi- | For first of twenty instaliments for the employ- Con 
of the President, per fourth article of treaty | dent, per second article treaty twenty-fifth | ment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer, For bil 
eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fits June, eighteen hundred and filty-five........ 8,000C0 || to instruct the Indians in their respective oc- s10n 
ER ckcdtbdahase Shon debs 0648 Kebcnk weed cane 00 || For payment of fiftyt housand dollars, a portion cupations, and a physician, who shall furnish and 
For first of twe nity inats aliments for the ‘ nate ab lish of which shall be applied to the payment of medicines for the sick, per tenth article treaty Sixt 
ment and support of two schools, one of which such articles as may be advanced them at the twenty-fifth January, eighteen hundred and For re 
is to be an agricultural and industrial school; time of signing this treaty, and in providing GRY BIE .ccccesesercnssecscvevveveesoncesere 3,800 00 Thi 
erecting the necessary buildings, Keeping them alter the ratification thereof, and prior to the re- S’Klall For u 
In repair, and for providing suitable furniture, moval, such articles as may be deemed essen- attams. rep 
books, and stationery, per fifth article treaty tial to their wants by the President; and for For first installment on sixty thousand dollars, gres 
eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty the erection of buildings on the reservation, under the direction of the President, per fitth of t 
65. insane RAR RRO UE NhSSd bebae RRGEs6 0080 00 fencing and opening tarms, purchase of teams, article treaty twenty-sixth January, eighteen : of t 
For first of twenty installments for the employ farming implements, clothing, and provisions, hundred and fifty-five........ccecceeeeceeess 6,000 00 doll 
ment of one superintendent of teaching, and tools, seeds, and for the payment ot employés, To enable them to remove to and settle upon To su 
two teachers, per filth article treaty eleventh and for subsisting the Indians the first vear after the reservations, and to clear, fence, and break pris 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five... .. 00 their removal, per third article treaty twenty- up a sufficient quantity of land for cultivation, plat 
For first of twenty installments for the bui lding fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 50,000 00 to be expended under the direction of the Pres- the 
of two blacksmiths’ shops, to one of which For the erection of one saw-mill and one flour- ident, per sixth article treaty twenty-sixth Jan- Fif 
shall be attached a tinsmith’s shop, and to the ing-mill, and furnishing the necessary tools uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five ...... 6,000 00 To st 
other a gunsimith’s shop, one curpenter’s shop, and fixtures, per fourth article treaty twenty- || For first of twenty installments for the estab- for 
and one wagon and plow-maker’s shop, and fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 9,000 00 || lishment and support of an agricultural and ses 
for furnishing the necessary tools, per fifth For the erection of suitable hospital buildings, | industrial school, and for the pay of suitable To s 
article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred and furnishing medicines and furniture per teachers, per eleventh article treaty twenty- ' for 
ath osnekkinaceanissukh te aneane ue 3,500 00 fourth article treaty twenty-fifth June, eigh- | sixth January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 2,500 00 Th 
For first of twenty iustallme nts for the employ- | teen hundred and fifty-five...............+-- 2,200 00 || For tirst of twenty installments for the e mploy- Top 
ment of one superinteg@ent of farming and For the erection of one school-house, one black- ; | ment of a blacksmith, ¢ arpenter, farmer, and pay 
two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, smith’s shop, with a tin and gunsmith’s shop | a physician, who shail furnish medicines for tak 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and attached, one wagon and plow maker’s shop, the sick, per eleventh article treaty twenty- 00 For | 
one wagon and plow maker, per fifth article and furnishing necessary touls, books, and sixth January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 3,000 alt 
treaty eleventh June, cighteen hundred and stationery, per fourth article treaty twenty- For first of twenty installments fora smith and He 
GIRY-FIVO ee cree ecee nent enter eens tere seeees 6,400 00 fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 4,000 00 carpenter’s shop, and to provide the necessary the 
For first of twenty installments for the erection || For the erection of dwelling-houses and the re- tools, per eleventh article treaty twenty-sixth ~—T 
of one saw-imill and one flouring-mill, and fur | quisite out-buildings for the employés, and for January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five...... 2,500 
nishing the necessary tools and fixtures, per || furniture therefor, per fourth article [treaty] gee For 
fifth article tfeaty eleventh June, eighteen 1| twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- $589,850 00 sic 
cst oc es asedbentsrnssey. POE OO WO: diiacsncsesscococestssasadanetesaeaennennn COMNEOD — th 
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By the act to provide payment for depredations 
‘committed by the whites upon the Shawnee 
Indians in Kansas Territory. 

For the purpose of paying claims of certain members of 
the Shawnee tribe of Indians, presented to Congress 
at its present session, for depredations committed upon 
their property by citizens or inhabitants of the United 
SUMLCS cee eeeeeeeereereeeseeeeresgecess esses subs sil 00 


By the act to carry into effect a convention be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of 
Paraguay. 

For the compensation of the respective officers for whose 
appointment provision is made by this act, as follows: 

To the commissioner, in full for his services... $1,500 00 

To the seeretary and interpreter, in full tor his 


SOTVICES access cresseceees eee resececce eeeesee 
To the contingent expenses of the said commis- 
sion on the part of the United States.......[Indefinite.] 


1,000 00 





$2,500 60 | 





By the act to furnish additional mail facilities. 


For mail service on the new post routes in western Kansas, 
authorized by the act of March twenty-seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty..... see ete aces ceee cree eee etpenys LOU UO 

For such of the new routes established by the 
act entitled ** An act to establish certain post 
roads,’ approved June fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may deem advisable.......eeeeeeeeess + 400,000 00 








$425,160 09 
By the act to supply deficiencies in the appropri- 
ations for the service of the fiscal year ending 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 








Appropriations, New Offices, &e. 





For the relief and protection of American sea- 

men in foreign countries...........6 6.0044 $75,000 00 
To defray the expenses of such delegates as may 

be appointed by the President of the United 

States, on the part of this Government, to at- 

tend a meeting of the International Statistical 

Congress, which isto meet in London in July, 

eighteen hundred and sixty 


5,000 00 | 
War Department. 


For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items in the office of the Surgeon 
General 


eeeee tear 


200 00 
Navy Department. 


For the charter of the Toey-wan, used in the 
transportation of the minister to China, to as- 
CONG BS PONG CIVEP 5.00 ccc ceceecies cesncvie 

For preparing for publication the American Nau- 
tical Almanac 





45,000 00 


For surveying liabilities incurred by the M@e sur- 
vevor general of Oregon during the fiseal year 
ending thirtieth June, eighteen bundred and | 
Be cans ch snstceceesenctandvessecuvscne 

For surveying liabilities incurred by the late sur- 
veyor general of Kansas and Nebraska during 


the fiscal vear ending thirtieth June, cighteen | 


hundred and fifty-nine 20,000 00 


| For surveying liabilities incurred by the late sur- 


For compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers, and || 


others receiving an annual salary in the service of the | 
Senate, viz: 


For the chaplain of the Senate........ $750 00 


For contingent expenses of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and miscellaneous 
items, viz: 

For expenses of select committees,..... eecerece 
For the payment of expenses of the several in- 
vestigating committecs of the Llouse of Repre- 

RORIINOR avscxccesbsin coccccccccececcceses 48,000 00 | 

For the payment of the expenses of witnesses 
summoned or to be summoned before the 

Committce on the Judiciary of the House of 

Representatives during the present session... 12,000 00 

For expenses of the heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus, including pay of engincers, fireman, 
laborers, fuel, oil, and tools....... 


9,000 00 | 


eee eee wees 


3,400 00 


Contingent expenses of the House of Repre- || 


sentatives : 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members.. 10,000 00 
For horses, carriages, and saddle-horses....... 4,000 00 | 

For stationery.... 6,000 00 
PO NE cennks ine ekktbeneeneseetsesade 1,300 00 | 
For folding documents..........seeeeeeeeeeees 10,000 00 
For the compensation of the draughtsman and 
clerks employed on the land maps, clerks to 
committees, and temporary clerks in the office 
ot the House of Representatives............. 
For additional pages authorized by the House of 
Representatives... 


seen eee 


5,000 00 || 


veyor general of California prior to the thirti- 
eth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven... 
To pay George G. Durham for twenty-two 
months’ service as a clerk in the office of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs ‘ 
To suppiy deficiencies in the appropriation for 
payment of the late Indian agents in Utah, 
(llurt, Armstrong, Rose, and Bedell,) upon 
settlement of their accounts..... 


58,000 00 


2,566 52 


53,007 35 


eee eee eeee 


$633,616 11 
3y the act making appropriations for the con- 
struction of certain military roads in the Ter- 
ritory of Washington. 
For the construction of the following named military 
roads in the Territory of Washington, viz : 
From Fort Benton to Walla-Walia...........$100,000 00 
From Steilacoom to Fort Vancouver, to be ex- 


pended exclusively on that portion between | 


Cowlitz river and Monticello........6+. 


10,000 09 


$110,000 09 


By the act making appropriations for the consular | 
and diplomatic expenses of the Government for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, and for other purposes. 


| For salaries of envoys extraordinary, ministers, and com 


oe!) £608 060984650048 Seeeenes 3,344 00 | 
For miscetianeous items..... ereccccceccccccces 10,000 00 | 
For new carpet on the Hall of the House of Rep- j 
SIN Sciacca e bn ahue ocAeee be addaun + 4,729 06 | 
For twenty-four copies of the Congressional | 
Globe and Appendix for each member and Del- | 
egate of the first session of the Thirty-Sixth 
Congress........ Cece ces cecccccees cee eeees 34,048 00 
For binding twenty-four copies of the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix for each member 
and Delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 1] 
Sixth Congress...csscece sesceccesccccsscees 13,939 


For reporting debates of the first session of the 
Thitty-Sixth Congress.........ssescseceeees 23,000 00 | 
For the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the House and Senate for the Con- 
gressional Globe, tor reporting the proceedings 
ot the House and Senate for the first session 
ot the Thirty -Sixth Congress, eight hundred 
_ dollars each... ° eeeeee 7,200 00 
To supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
printing, dry-pressing, inserting maps and 
plates, and binding documents ordered during 
the Thirty-Third, ‘Thirty-Fourth, and Thirty- 
_Fifth Congresses... Ses ewebacveccesease 20,981 96 | 
To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for paper required for the printing of the first 
session of the Thirty-Sixth Congress......... 50,000 00 | 
To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for printing required for the first session of the 
_ hirty-Sixth Congress........seeeeeeeeeeees 40,000 00 
To prov ide for the blanks and other printing, and 
paper for the same, required preliminary to 
taking the eighth Census......csseccesscecees 
or payment of the unpaid expenses incurred in 
altering the arrangements of the Hall of the | 
House of Representatives, under the order of 
| 


OH meee eee eee ween ee 





29,000 00 


UNG soo ian sacs sc COEneboopeees vesccess B00 OO} 


Department of State. 


For compensation to the interpreter to the mis- 
sion to Japan, from the first of January to the = 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty.. 1,250 00 | 


missioners of the United States at Great Britain, France, | 
Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, Mexico, China, 
Chili, Peru, Portugal, Switzerland, Rome, Naples, Sar 
dinia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, 
New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Sandwich Islands, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Argentine Contederation, and Japan........$296,500 00 


For salaries of secretaries of legation .......... 40,000 00 
For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation at 
London and Paris.....cccccccece ik Ran «+- 3,000 00 


For salary of the interpreter to the legation to 


For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.. 40,000 00 


For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 1| 


POMGML cs iav.c0%ceccehennedcae8 Secseecoe sess 


3,000 00 


For expenses of the consulates in the Turkish 


dominions, viz : interpreters, guards, and other 
expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Beirut..... 


2,500 00 | 
For the relief and protection of American sea- | 


men in foreign countries........+- Cosdecdece 200,009 00 | 
For the purchase of blank books, stationery, 

arms of the United States, seals, presses, flags, 

and for payment of postages and miscellane- 

ous expenses of the consuls of the United ’ 

States..... O60 bere erer coed seeesceseetoesece 30,000 00 


For office rent for those consuls general, consuls, 
and commercial agents, who are not allowed | 
to trade, including loss by exchange thereon... 27,370 00 

For salaries of consuls general at Quebec, Cal- 
cutta, Alexandria, Havana, Constantinople, 

Frank fort-on-the-Main ; consuls at Liverpool, 

London, Melbourne, Hlong Kong, Glasgow, 
Mauritius, Singapore, Belfast, Cork, Dundee, 

Demarara, Halifax, Kingston, (Jamaica,) 

Leeds, Manchester, Nassau, (New Provi 

dence,) Southampton, Turk’s Island, Prince 

Edward’s Island, Havre, Paris, Marseilles, ¢ 
Jordeaux, La Rochelle, Lyons, Moscow, 

Odessa, Revel, St. Petersburg, Matanzas, 

Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, San 

Juan, (Porto Rico.) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, 

(Porto™ Rico.) Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle, Canton, Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Beirut, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Funchal, Oporto, 
St. Thomas, Elsineur, Genoa, Basle, Geneva, 


5,000 00 || 


RCUNT QS IMCELMLOLET. oc cccccccevcesveveess «+. 3,000 00 
| For compensation to the interpreter to the mia- 
sion to Japan. ...cseceees eo seece cccccccceeses 9,500 00 
For contingent expenses of all the missions 1] 
QOTON 0 000 60's06de0sbed covers ccoesecsteede -- 20,000 00 


Fouchou, Amoy, | 


IX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





5,000 00 |! 
For Survey of the Public Lands. | 


20,000 00 |} 


521 


36TH Cona.... 1st Sess. 


Messina, Naples, Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, 

Leghorn, Stuttgardt, Bremen, Hamburg, ‘l'an 

giers, Tripoli, Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pernam 

buco, Vera Cruz, Acapuleo, Callao, Valpa 

raiso, Buenos Ayres, San Juan del Sur, As 

pinwall, Panama, Laguayra, Honolulu, La 

haina, Cape Town, Falkland Isiands, Venice, 

Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, Batavia, Fayal, San 

tiago, (Cape de Verdes,) Saint Croix, Spezzia, 

Athens, Zanzibar, Bahia, Maranham Island, 

Para, Rio Grande, Matamoras, Mexico, (city,) 

Tampico, Paso del Norte, Tabasco, Paita, 

Tumbez, Talcahuano, Carthagena, Sabanillo, 

Omoa, Guayaquil, Cobija, Montevideo, Ti- 

hita, Bay of Islands, Apia, Lanthala; com- 

mercial agents at San Juan del Norte, Port au 

Prince, San Domingo, (city,) St. Panui de Lo- 

ando, (Angola,) Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape Hay 

tien, Aux Cayes, and Amoor River........ $268,750 00 
For interpreters for the consulates in China.... 
Tor compensation of the commissioner, secre- 

tary, chief astronomer and surveyor, assistant 

astronomer and surveyor, clerk, and for pro 

visions, transportation, and contingencies of 

the commission to run and mark the boundary 

line between the United States and the British 

possessions bounding on Washington ‘Terri 

WEF ew ccewedinncedvees seus cecwes «oes Riitevese 150,000 00 


| To enable the President of the United States to 





carry into effect the act of Congress of third 
March, cighteen hundred and nineteen, and 
any subsequent acts now in force for the sup 
pression of the slave trad@........eeeeeeeees 
For expenses incurred, under instructions from 
the Secretary of State, in bringing home from 
foreign countries persons charged with crime, 
and expenses incident theretO........ee cece 
To enable the Secretary of State to defray the 
cost of a prison ship at Canton, in China, from 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, to the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, and for compensation 
of the marshal of the consular court at Can 
ton from January one, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, to fifteenth December, eighteen hun- 
GHG OHS BAG-GOVON vib c.c 6 cance dcévecdensrese 
For compensation for commissioner to China 
and the consulsat the five ports in China, viz: 
Kwang-Chow, Amoy, Fu Chow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghae, from the first of July, eighteen hun 
dred and fifty-five, to the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-six...... .... 


40,000 00 


10,000 00 


4,760 00 





3y the act making appropriations for the wees 
of the Military Academy for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 


sixty-one. 
For pay of officers, Instructors, cadets, and musi 

CIDNG s vcs ceewtsnerevocnccsavedsveves seeeee -B116,096 00 
For commutation of subsistence.......eee0e- -» 4.161 00 
For fornge tor officers’ horses.... ....e eee ce eee 1,440 00 
For pay in lieu of clothing to officers’ servants, 60 00 
For current and ordinary expenses, as follows: 

repairs and ioprovements, tuel and apparatus, 

forage, postage, stationery, transpertation, 

printing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental 

expenses, and departments of instruction..... 36,895 00 
For gradual inerease and expense of library..... 1.000 00 
For expenses or the board of visitors......... 4,500 00 
For torage of artillery and cavairv borses...... 3.640 00 
For suppiying horses tor arullerv and ecavairy 

PONRIOT s ah.060 0.95 5d i ensint cone visenesvenwaes 1.000 00 
For repairs of officers’ quarters... .... 6... eee 500 00 
For models tor the departinent of cavairy..... 100 00 
For extension of Water pipes and inercase of 

CONVO his 63. debs tanengdaees vintatendarvdun 2.500 00 
For targets and batteries tor artillery exercise. . 150 00 
For furniture for hospital tor cadcts............ !00 00 
For annual repairs of gas pipes and retorts..... 300 00 
For warming apparatus tor academic building... 2,750 00 
For materials for quarters for subaltern officers, 3,500 00 


$183,892 00 


sy the act to pay to the State of Missouri the 
amount expended by said State in repelling the 
invasion of the Osage Indians. 

To pay to the State of Missouri the amount of money 
expended by said State in repelling the invasion of 
the Osage Indians in eighteen hundred and _ thirty- 
GOVE inc ccccccveces £19,084 08 


seeeeee 





sy the act to liquidate the unadjusted contracts 
of the Tennessee river improvement. 

To pay all contracts made by the duly authorized officers of 
the Government appointed under the act of the Thirty 
Second Congress making an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Tennessee river.... [Indefinite.] 


3y theact to reimburse the Corporation of George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, a sum of 
money advanced towards the construction of 
the Little Falls bridge. 


To repay to the Corporation of Georgetown, inthe Districy, 


of Columbia, all moneys heretofore advanced by the said 
Corporation for and towards the Construction of the 
bridge over the Potomac at the pointknown asthe Little 
Falls. ccccccccescsscccccccscesesce ‘ 84.600 60 
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2,654,000 09 
000 00 
£200 00 
4.000 00 
70.000 00 
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) ooo OO 
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Ooo OO 
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.DIX TO THE CONGR ESSIONAL GLOBE, 


Appropriations, New Offices, te. 


For fifth of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and in 
educating their children, and promoting civil 
ization and Christianity, at the discretion of 
the President, per teuth article of the treaty of 
eeventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 


TERPMNVG » 00000008000 00000.06850 bsiceetseeescQeeee 


Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians. 


For sixth of fifteen installments of annuity, to be 
expended as directed by the President, per third 
article treaty cighteenth November, eighteen 
Dundred and Bit y-four .....0.0000008% ccse8 0° 

For sixth of fifteen installments for the pay ot a 
farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fitty-four...... 

For sixth of ten installments for the pay of a 
physician, medicines, and expense of care of 
the sick, per filth article - aty eighteenth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fitty-four...... 


For sixth of fifteen in om nts for pay of teach 
ers and ee ee books and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty e sight enth November, eigh- 
hundred and BIRY-1OUP. cece ccccces eoccvcece 


Chippewas of Lake Superior. 
For two thirds of nineteenth of twenty-five in 





tallinents in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, cighteen hundred and forty 
two, and eighth article treaty ieth Sep 
tember, eighteen hundred and LOUT .cesce 
For two thirds of nineteenth of twenty-five in 
tallinents forthe pay of two carpeaters, per 
fourth article treaty tourth Oc . Cightecn 


hundred and = torty-two, and ith article 
treaty thirtieth September, eigh hundred 
1G TRI V-TOUP. ccc ccccccccccece cccccesccccece 
eres ) thirds ot ninetecuth ot twenty-five in 


stallments in goods, per fourth: article treaty 














fourth October, eighteen hundred and iorty 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep 
tember, eighteen hund unl fit i sances 
lor two thin ( hinel ith ¢ twenty-fy i 
ulm for the supy MW schools, per ke th 
article treaty fourth October. eighteen hundred 
nd torty-two,and eighth artiele treaty thirtieth 
September, eightecn hundred and fitty fou 
Por two thirds of nineteenth of twenty-five in 
stullment for tue pay Of two farme per 
fourth article treaty tourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth article 
treaty thirtieth September, cightcen hundred 
GE FE OE ss nk 0 deb.006 eb snc es 650s 40508 
For two thirds ot eteenth of twenty-five in 
stallinents f ‘hase of provisions and 





tobacco, per fourth article treaty fourth Oc 
tober, eighteen hundred and torty-two, and 


eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and filty-four........eee. er 
For sixth of twenty installments in coin, goods, 
household furniture, and cooking utensils, ag 


ricultural implements, and cattle, carpenters? 
and other tools and building materials, and for 


moral and educational purposes, per fourth 
article treaty thirticth September. cighteen 
hundred and fifty-iour......... Riwniedes evéne's 


For sixth of twenty installments for sfx smiths 
and assistants, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirticth September, eighteen hundred 
and fitty-four.......... SbOv A onds O eben ws e+ eese 

For sixth of twenty installments for the support 
of six smiths’ shops, per second and filth ar- 
ticles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hun- 
RR I Bn voc gsns eases sens ove noseee 

For fourth of twenty installments tor the ser venth 
sinith and assistant, and support of sh@p, per 
second and fiith articles treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... 

For support of a smith, assistant, and shop for 
the Bois Forte band. during the pleasure of the 
President, per tweltth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fitty-four... 

For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 
band, during the pleasure of the President, per 
tweltth article treaty thirtieth September, eig! 
teen hundred and fifty-four............ beesce 

Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

For one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Septem- 
bef, eighteen hundred and fiftv-four...... pees 

For one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-fOUP..... eee ee eens ecvccccesece ° 

For one third of nineteenth ot twe nty five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.......... 

For one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 


September, cighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 


For one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in 
stallments for the purchase of provisions and 
tobacco, per fourth article treaty fourth Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 


eighth article treaty of thirtieth September, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four...........++. 


Se 
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For completing the plowing and preparation for 


cultivation of three hundred acres of Jand, in 

suitable lots, at each of the reservations for the 

Mississippi bands, per third article of treaty of 

twenty-second February, eighteen hundred 

and fiity-five....... Nave ker uboo ee eeeeeees MUON) 
Fore omple ting the plowi ing and prep tratio n for — 

cultivation of two hundred and seventy-five 

acres forthe Pillager and Lake Winnebago 

shish band of Chippewas, per third article of 

treaty of twenty-second February, eighteen 

Hundred ad Hity-ve. ..ccccececescccorises 2.000 09 
For one third of nineteenth of twenty five j in- . 

tallments forthe support of two smiths’ shops, 

including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 

and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article 

treaty of fourth of Cctober, eighteen hundred 

and forty-two, and cighth article of treaty of 

thirtieth of September, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-four...... Cees ceeccosecs tt eeeeessesesess 666 67 
For one third of nineteenth of twenty-five in- ; 

stallments for pay of two farmers, per fourth 

article of treaty of fourth of October, eighteen 

hundred and forty-two, and eighth article of 

treaty of thirtieth of September, eighteen hun- 

dred and fifty-four......... $s 0 BSC0 Cees ce 333 
For sixth of twenty ins stalline nts of annuity i in 

money, per third articie of treaty of twenty 

second of February, eighteen hundred and 

PY UR acnee tonne eahchesy ventnindss Remeute ws 20,000 0 


Chippewas, Pillager, and Lake Winneba- 
goshish bands. 


For sixth of thirty installments of annuity in 

money, per third article of treaty ot twenty 

second of February, eighteen hundred and 

By aes oh asnne dns 52.09 b5nn banned veer eecees 10, 
For sixth of thirty installments of annuity in 

goods, per third article of treaty of twenty 

second of February, eighteen hundred and 

BRP RIG 5 ssccicevess Skea en barae eenanees = 8,000 09 
For sixth of thirty installments for purposes of 

utility, per third article of treaty of twenty 

second of February, cighteen hundred and 

ERMRUO 3.0:0.0'00 se owedeo.ns essa ais covccsevcees 4,000 00 
For sixth of twenty installments for purposes of 

cducation, per third article of treaty of twenty 

second of February, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-five......0. pe abaend cenenesceeseue aaeens 3,0 ) 
For sixth of fifteen ai vt: Ul installments for sup 

port of two smiths and smiths’ shops, per third 

article of treaty of twenty-second of February, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-five ..... peeececes 2,120 


Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 
Black River. 
For the last of five equal annual installments for 
educational purposes, under the direction of 
the President, per second article of the treaty 
of second of August, eighteen hundred and 
RAY EVE ic Feeiictscacs subse S600 00nd seee eoeeee 4,000 00 
For the last of five equal annual installments for 
agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, 
household furniture, and building materials, 
cattle, labor,and necessary usetul articles, per 
second article of the treaty of the second of 
August, eighteen hundred and fiity five ...... 5,000 00 
For filth of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article 
of the treaty of second of August, eightcen 





hundred and fifty-five .............6. ; 10,000 00 
For fifth installment for the support of one 

smith shop for ten years, per second article of 

the treaty of second of August, eighteen hun 

G0Gd Wd GIG -BV 6 oo v0 vse seicsinces c's ch epesiens 1,240 00 


Chippewas, Menomonces, Winnebagoes, 
and New York Indians. 


For education, during the pleasure of Congress, 
per filth article of treaty of eleventh of Au 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven..., 1,500 00 


Chickasaws. 
For permanent annuity in goods, per act of 
twenty-fifth of February, seventeen hundred 
DE ING 6 oss cevdincsesccssanacesas. Oe 


Choctaws. 
For permanent annuity, per second article of 
treaty of sixteenth of November, eighteen hun 
dred and five, and thirteenth article of treaty 
of twenty-second of June, eighteen hundred 
ON ICOM, cia edss ches w ckss bate sxnws sacs 3,000 00 
For permanent annuity for support of light. horse 
men, per thirtee nth article of treaty of eigh 
teenth ot October, eighteen hundred and twen 
ty, and thirteenth article of treaty of twenty 
second of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
ROG od secu enenetescay vies seksekwes cid bau ae 600 00 
For permanent provision for ed jucation, per see 
ond article of treaty of twentieth of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, and thii 
teenth article of treaty of twenty-second of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five........ 
For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article of treaty of eighteenth of October, 
eighteen hundred and twenty, and thirteenth 
article of treaty of twenty-second of June, 
eighteen hundred and filty-five ..........+6+ 
For pone nt provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article of treaty of twentieth of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, and thir- 
teenth article of treaty of twenty-second of 


6.000 00 


600 00 


June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five........ 320 00 
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000 09 


120 00 


000 00 


wy 


240 00 


00 00 


00 00 


100 00 


00 00 


00 00 


00 00 


. 
for interest on five hundred thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, for education and other bene- 
i| purposes, to be applied under the direc- 
, of the general council of Choctaws, in 
conformity With the provisions contained in 
the tenth and thirteenth articles of the treaty 
of twenty-second of June, eighteen hnuadred 
and fifty-five... ce cecececccenscccceesescceeegav000 00 
Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches of Ark- 
ansas River. 

For seventh of ten installments for the purchase 
of goods, provisions, and agricultural imple- 
ments, per sixth article of treaty of twenty- 

second of July, eighteen hundred and fitty- 

three « sid Sateh wieved aclbatsalsd kv oes: EBIOO0 00 

For expenses Of transportation of the seventh of 
ten installments of goods, provisions, and ag- 
ricultural implements, per sixth article of 
treaty of twenty-seventh of July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three ......sccecccsescccece 

Creeks. 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
artiele of treaty of seventh of August, seven 
teen hundred and ninety, and filth article of 
treaty of seventh of August, cighteen hundred 
AN TUILY-SIX.cceccvecccecsesveseecccccvccces 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article of treaty of sixteenth of June, eighteen 
hundred and two, and filth article of treaty of 
seventh of August, eighteen hundred and filty- 
SiX noe 0 seeseee ees 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article of treaty of twenty-fourth of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and fifth 
article of treaty of seventh of August, eighteen 
hundred and filty-Six.... eee eceeeeeceeecees 20,000 00 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth ar- 
ticle of treaty of twenty-fourth of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and fifth 
article of treatyeof seventh of August, cighteen 
nd Gi SE 5k bo ereanencsckenaesactas 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article of treaty of twenty- 
fourth of January, cighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, and filth article of treaty of sev- 
enth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

Setiwesie 270 00 
For permanent provision for pay of a wheel- 
wright, per eighth article of treaty of twenty- 
fourth of January, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, and filth article of treaty of sev- 
enth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 

For blacksmith and assistant, and shop and tools, 
during the pleasure of the President, per fifth 
article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen fiundred and 
MIily-SiX... sees eeeeee 

For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fitth article treaty four- 
teenth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six...........eee06 

For wagon-maker, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
and fifth [article] treaty seventh August, cigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six......ceceeeeceeees 600 60 

For assistance in agricultural operations, during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth ar- 
ticle treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


GIX.. cccvrccscese 


7,000 00 


1,590 00 


SIX sscccecceve Steet ewes eee ee 


600 00 


840 00 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


270 00 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


For education, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six......cceescccsecsccees 

For the fourth of seven additional installmeats 
for two blacksmiths, assistants, shops, and 
tools, per thirteenth article treaty twenty- 
fourth March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six. ............. 

¥or the fourth of seven additional installments 
for iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth ar- 
ticle treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

For thirtieth of thirty-three installments for edu- 

‘ation, per fourth article treaty fourth Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
CRUE DI i cncens cinccccessnvavetceves 

For seventeenth of twenty installments for edu- 
cation, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
Ge Pr cnctnscss cpukdas) nbsskdatas sane 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars for purposes of education, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six.....-.secceseseeccessess 10,000 00 


Delawares. 


For life annuity to chief, per private article to 
supplemental treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to treaty 
> third October, eighteen hundred apd eigh- 
MER hese cccccces 


2,000 00 


1,000 00 


1,680 00 


540 00 


3,000 00 


3,000 00 


100 00 


3,000 00 | 


84u 00 | 











APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty dol 
lars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine for edu 
cation, per resolution of the Senate nineteenth 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 


and fifth article treaty sixth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four.......cccccecceccaces 
For seventh of eight equal installments tor pay 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty 
sixth May, eightcen hundred and fifty-four... 


lowas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, balance of one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, to the first July, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, at five per centum, for education or 
other bencticial purposes, under the direction 
of the President, per second article treaty 
nineteenth October, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, and ninth article treaty seven 
teenth May, eighteen hundred and fitty-four.. 


Kansas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on two hun- 
dred thottsand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh 
teen hundred and forty-six..... 

kKickapoc Ss. 

For seventh installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on one hundred thousand dollars for 
education, per second article treaty eighteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four........ 
For the payment of this sum as the seventh in 
stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars 
to be paid in eighteen hundred and sixty, per 
second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four....... 


Tee eee eee eee eee) 


Menomonees. 

For fifth of twelve installments for continuing 
and keeping up a blacksmith shop and provid 
ing the usual quantity of iron and steel, per 
fourth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh 
teen hundred and forty-eight, and third article 
treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and fifty 
POUT ccc cves once sees cccccceceeseseccoesece ee 

For fifth of ten installments of annuity upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for cession 
lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and 
third article treaty twelfth May, eighteen hun- 
POE TN BONE oo 6. 0.5-0:6 0050 600005, 6080 000040 

For fitth of fifteen installments for pay of miller, 
per third article treaty twelfth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four...cccccscccccccee: cece 


Miamies of Kansas. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four........ 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four........ 

For their proportion of the last twenty install- 
ments in money, persecond article treaty twen- 
ty-cighth November, eighteen hundred and 
forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four...........eeeeees 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 
centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
Ns ck iienete kann a eingseend encnae sive 

For first of twenty installments upon two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, per third article treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 


Miamies of Indiana. 

For their proportion of the last of twenty install- 
ments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four.............. 

For interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars and eighty-six cents, at five per 
centum, for Miami Indians of Indiana, per 
Senate’s amendment to fourth article treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four..... 

Miamies—Eel River. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five............. ae 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and five........sseseceeees 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article and separate article to treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 


Nisqually, Puyallup, and other tribes and 

bands of Indians. 

For sixth installment in part payment for relin- 
quishment of title to lands to be applied to 
beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
BS < o00s0cncns tedetesteavts condciens 


Appropriations, New Offices, ce. 


For sixth of twenty installments for pay of in 
structor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, 
and assistant if necessary, per tenth article 
treaty twenty-sixth December, eighteen hun 
dred and fifty-four.... 


Omahas. 
$2,804 00 |) For the third of ten installments of this amount, 
being second of the series, in money or other 


wise, per fourth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and filly-four......ee-5 ee: 

For sixth of Yen installments for support of a 
miller, per eighth article treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four....... 

For sixth of ten installments for support of black- 
simith and assistant. and iron and steel for shop, 

per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, eigh- 
tecn hundred and fifly four. ... cc. cece cence 

For sixth of ten installments for support of farm- 
er, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-our ...... eee eee 

For keeping in repair the grist and saw-mill pro- 
vided for by the cighth article of the treaty of 
sixteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty 

BF SO ncvnst caeueeas neha neen vets penecaguavean's 
|| For supplying the smith’s shop with tools, and 
|] keeping the same in repair, per eighth article 
of the treaty sixteenth March, eighteen hun- 


2 875 00 


~ 


10,000 00 


Osaces. 


For interest on sixty-nine thousand one bun 

5,000 00 dred twenty dollars, at five per centum, 
being the value of fifty-tour sections of land 

set apart second June, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five, for educational purposes, per Sen- 
ate resolution nineteenth January, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-cight......cccesccsecccee 


and 


9,000 00 


Oltoes and Missourias. 


For the third of ten installments of this amount, 
being the second series, in money or other 
wise, per fourth article treaty fifteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four..........06- ‘ 

|| For the sixth of ten installments, for pay of mill 

916 66 | er, per seventh article treaty fifteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four... .... 2.2.00. ‘ 

For sixth of ten installments for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel tor shop, per sev 
enth article treaty fifteenth March, cighteen 
hundred and fifty four...........6. coccee eace 

lor six of ten installments for farmer, per sev 


20.0) } enth article treaty cighteen hundred and fifty 
mee FOUR vécsescrenes wkreiedd Sevens rrr ye eas 
For keeping in repair the grist and saw-mill pro- 

600 00 | vided for by the seventh article of the treaty 
of fitteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty 

fOMP.<06 eebbe vesersed soneedoee od eveccescseee 
For supplying the smiths’ shop with tools, and 
keeping the same in repair, per seventh article 

of the treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun 

dred and fifty-four... ..cccccccccccvestcsccsces 

940 00 POP RW CRAMER sc vccscscccncstscces cceenwieees 


Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan. 


For fifth of ten equal annual installments for 
educational purposes, to be expended under 
the direction of the President, according to 
the wishes of the Indians, so far as may be 
reasonable and just, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
end: GY RIO ss co ccn cvanncecceesstencungeenue 

|} For the last of five equal annual installinents in 

agricultural and carpenters’ tools, household 
| furniture, and building materials, cattle, labor, 
and necessary useful articles, per second arti- 

. | cle of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 

2,000 00 | hundred and Sip tietcns.. cove ee 

For fitth installment for the support of four bleck 
smiths’ shops for ten years, per second article 
of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hun 
dred and GRY-BvGcsccccvevescccccecsccvevces 

For fifth installment of principal, payable annu- 
ally for ten years, to be distributed per capita, 
in the usual manner of paying annuitics, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five........se.ees- 

For interest on two hundred and fifty-six thou 
sand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for 
one year, at five per centum per annum, to be 
distributed per capita, in the usual manner of 
paying annuities, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
And fifty-fivecscsvecveceesserseveccecs eovdaes 

For fifth of ten equal annual installments on 


600 00 | 


5,636 36 


7,500 00 


6,63 64 


11,062 89 | 





| thirty-five thousand dollars, in lieu of former 
500 00 | treaty stipulations, to be paid per capita to the 
Grand River Ottawas, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
250 00 FRY-fiVE+esevecerereererseereecver sees cecean 
Ottawas of Kansas. 
For their proportion of the permanent annuities 
350 00 


in money, goods, or otherwise, payable under 
the fourth article of the treaty of third August, 
seventcen hundred and ninety-five, second ar 

ticle of the treaty of seventeenth November, 
eighteen hundred and seven, fourth article of 
| the treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, and fourth article of 
treaty of twenty-ninth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and tWenty-ONne€.....00. seveeee s 





2,000 00 


ce eees $6,700 00 


30,000 00 


600 00 


940 00 


600 00 


300 00 


300 00 
1,200 00 


3,456 00 


13,000 00 


600 00 


940 00 


600 00 


300 00 


300 00 
1,200 00 


8,000 0C 


15,000 00 


4,240 00 


10,000 00 


12,800 00 


3,500 00 


2,600 09 








524 
ITH CONG....18T SBSS. 


Pawnees. 





Por third of five installments in goods and such 
articles as may be necessary for them, per see 
ond article treaty twenty fourth September, 
hteen hundred and filty eee 
For support of two manual labor schools annu 
i during the pleasure of tl > President, per 
third article treaty twenty-fourth September, 
ighteen hundred and filtv-seven..... ccccee 10,000 
For pay of two teach under the direction of 
the President, per third article treaty twenty 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty 
seven. Lapnen ReesWe.bonses daar ben - 1,200 
For purchase of tron and stecl, and other neces 
art rthe same, during th: pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty 
RerVve'tlh.. seve eee ee COR eee eee OED 500 
For pay of two blacksmiths,one of whom to be 
a gunsmith and tinsmith, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-fourth September, cightecn hun 
ee GH Sr BONER. od au kenns oe te0ersenson 1,200 
Por compcusation of two strikers or apprentices 
in shop, pertourth article treaty twenty fourth 
eptemb cighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 480 
For the thira of ten installments for farming 
utensils and stoek, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty 
fourth September, eighteen hundred and fifty 
seven... , + ina eaebaaubews sae Se 
For pay of farmer, per to ourth article treaty 
twenty-fourth September, eighteen hundred 
nocd tilts ven.. aa ues wnkod Sax 1,200 
For s« all Gf ten tantallments (0 rpay ot miller, 
at the diserction of the President, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth September, eigh 
teen hundred and fitty ven. 24 060000 .606% 600 
For cond often installments for pay of an en 
gineer, atthe diseretion of the President, per 
fourt t viwen fourth September, 
eigh | i aad 4 MOR is ixuwekseee 1,200 
I HOponsation tO Apprentices, to assist in 
working 4 tval per tourth article treaty 
m™ ri Sepicmber, eighteen hundred 
ud fittv-ses 5. Chie HO OwOS Bebe 500 
Fort mad of tiirvee in tallments tor the pay 
f six tiborers, per seventh article treaty 
twenty fourth September, eighteen hundred 
OS BRO ican ictadoensnsicns cbotudeces 3,000 
Pottarwatomies. 
For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth arti 
‘ treaty third August, seventeen hundred 
uid ninety fiv eens kkk ees 1,000 
For permanent annuity in silver, per third article 
treaty thirtioth September, eighteen hundred 
11 cei eth ee ale bck Sate de 500 
] permanent annuity in silver, per third article 
treaty yd Ovet ‘ i hundred and 
RO 6 ccene od ke eh xne een . 9.500 
For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twenticth piember, cighteen 
hundred and twenty eight........ 005 cence . 2,000 
For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
irticle treaty tweoty ninth July, eighteen hun 
ee ee CT AE |, hcncniesawecekeneee 16,008 
For life annuity to chi , per third a le treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen seeeued and 
thirty two, . peCRbt peed ENGe Chew ee ENGS 300 
Por lite annuity to chiets, per third article treaty 
twenty sixth September, eighteen hundred and 
ee RO: 56.6 on 5hben dudes os saben wen 700 
Por education, during the pleasure of Congress, 
per third article treatvsixteenth October, eigh 
teen hundred and twenty six, seeond article 
treaty tw lieth September, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, and fourth article treaty 
twenty seventh October, eighteen hundred and 
Ss 5 ck od wedese Wabsh dba wetth tr 5,000 
For permanent provision for the payinent ot 
money in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
ighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six........ 300 
For permanent provision for three blacksmiths 
and assistants, per third article treaty six 
teenth October, eighteen Hundred and twenty 
six. second article treaty twentieth Septem 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-cight, and 
eocond article treaty twenty-ninth July, eigh 
teen hundred and twenty-nine........... 0008 160 
For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shops, per third article treaty sixteenth Octo 
ber, cighteen hundred and twenty-six, second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight, and second artict 
treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred 
ee OR 5 5 ois ects aN hd So cae Eecks 660 
For permanent provision for fits barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty of twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen bundred and twenty-nine..... 250 
For interest on six hundred and forty-three thou 
sand dotiars, at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six... 32,150 
Pottawatomies of Huron. 
For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, 
per second article treaty seventeenth Novem 
ber, eighteen hundred and seven..........005 400 
Quapaws 
For education, during the pleasure of the Pres 
ident, per third article treaty thirteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and thirtv-three........0.. 1,000 


0U 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


oo 


00 


00 


00 


APPENDIX TO THE 


00 


00 | 


00 


00 ! 


j Ippropriations, New Offices, 


For black 
and iron 


mith 
and 


and assistant, shop and 
stecl for shop, during the pleas 


tools, 


ure of the President, per third article treaty 
thirteenth May, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
UIMTOE . cress cccccvescsescccscsse cece seseseses 


Por tarmer, during the pleasure ofthe President, 
per third article treaty thirteenth May, eigh 
teen hundred and thirty-three 


Rogue Rivers. 
For seventh of sixteen installments in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 
article treaty tenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three.......... ° 


Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty third November, eigh- 
teen hundred and (008 ..cccccccccesecnes owee 

Por twenty-ninth of thirty installments as annu- 


ity in specie, per third article treaty twenty- 
first September, cighteen hundred and thirty- 
TWO. noc ccccccccsccccnccccvesceces eeeeeses ‘3 
For twenty ninth of thirty installa nts jor gun- 
smith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two.. 
For twenty-ninth of thirty installments tor iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-lirst September, cighteen hundred and 
PRA AW Os 008 6 50nn0s snnsnseSdheranses cece 
For twenty-ninth of thirty instalime ute Fut blac *k- 
smith ak assistant, shop and tools, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-first September eighteen 
EOE BG TT CWO. 6 on vnsecnsenacndseee 
For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 


twenty-first September, eighteen hundred and 





PHONO 5 00:0 0.000 6b nes seceacnee cess ones 
Por twenty-ninth of thirty installments for forty 
barrels of salt and forty kegs of tobacco, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, 
cighteen hundred and thirty-two..... samen 


For interest on two hundred thousand 
at five per centuim, 
twenty-first 
CRUTY AVOR 0c0s08 cence sence cs ewe . 

For interest on eight hundred thousand ‘dollar irs, 
at five per centuin, per second article treaty 
eleventh October, eighteen hundred and forty- 


dollars, 
per second article treaty 
October, eighteen hundred and 


Sacs and Fores of Missouri. 


For interest hundred and filty-sever, 
thousand four hundred dollars, at five per 
centum, under the direction of the President, 
per second article treaty twenty-first October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven... 


on one 


Seminoles. 


For fourth of ten installments for the support of 


schools, per eighth article treatv seventh Au- 
cust, eighteen hundred and filty-six. —— 
For fourth of ten installments for agric cultural 
assistance, per cighth article treaty seventh 
August, cighteen hundred and flity-six....... 


Por anh ol ten installinents tor the s upport of 
smiths and smiths’ shops, per cighth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
TINY SIX . reves nccvcs cvecescccvce secccscceces 

For five per centum intereston two hundred and 
fifty thou-cand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
per cighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six........... eosceves 

Por interest on two liundred and fitty thousand 
dollars, at five per centum, tobe paid as annu- 
ity, they having joined their brethren west, 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six... 


eee ee wee eee 


Senecas. 
For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 


ticle treaty twenty er September, eighteen 

hundred and seventeen........ ecececcceccces 
For permanent annuity in specie, pe r fourth ar- 

ticle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 


hundred and eightecen...... cc. ceeees one 
For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
eighth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
GDNGcccesececesessesesscocess evegasccecesce * 
For miller, during the pleasure of the Pre esident, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth FPebru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 
Senecas of New York. 
For permanent annuity, in licu of interest on 
stock, per act of nineteenth February, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one. occccce 
For interest, in licu of investment, on seventy 
tive thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred 
and ftorty-six.... wees 
For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 
thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from 
Ontario bank to the United tates Treasury, 
peract of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six.... 


eee eeee 


Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh September, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen..... ececceee ve 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron and steei for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
tiets July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one.... 


ee. 


$1,060 00 


00 | 


2,500 00 


1,000 00 


20,000 00 | 


600 00 


00 


840 00 | 


00 
1,000 00 | 
10,000 00 
40,000 


q 


7,870 


00 | 


3,000 00 


2.000 00 | 
2.200 00 | 


12,500 00 


00 


12,500 


500 


500 00 | 


00 | 





1,060 


600 00 | 


6,000 00 | 


00 


30 


00 | 








CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Shawnees. 
For permanent annuity tor educational purposes, 
per fourth: article treaty third August. seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five, and third artiels 


treaty tenth May, cightcen hundred and fitty 
eee casaph ewan» « abeenes cai 
For the last of seven annual instalime uts of 


money, in payineut for lands, per third article 


eighteen hundred and fifty 


treaty tenth May, 





For seventh installment of inte rest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars, for educa 
tion, per third article treaty tenth May, eigh 
hundred and fifty-four. tebe s'¥oas 

For permanent a for educational purposes, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Septem- 
ber, cighteen hundred and seventeen, and 
third article treaty tenth was eighteen hun 
Greed 2 GREGOR. 5 inde se desis s adae'es ieane 


Six Nations of New York. 


For permanent annuity in clothing and other use- 
ful articles, per sixth article treaty eleventh 
November, seventeen hundred and ninety-four, 

Sioux of Mississippi. 
For interest on three hundred thousand dollars, 


at five per centum, per second article treaty 
twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven........ aera etas rer tee 


Portenthotfiftyinstallinents of interest, at five per 
centum,on one million three hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty twen- 
ty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty-one... 

For tenth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
per centum, on one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollars, being the amount in licu of the 
reservations set apart in the third article of 
Senate’s amendment of twenty-third June, 
eighteen hundred and filty-two, to treaty twen- 
ty-third Jnty. eighteen hundred and filty-one.. 

For tenth of filly installments of interest, at five 
per centum, on one million one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth articlé treaty 
fifth August, eighteen liundred and fifty-one.. 

For tenth of fifty installinents of interest, at five 
per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, 
being the amount allowed in lieu of the res- 
ervation of lands set apart by the third article 
of Senate’s amendment of twenty-third June, 
eighteen hundred and fifly-two, to treaty fifth 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-one... 


Treaty of Fort Laramie. 
for the last of ten installments in provisions and 
merchandise, for payment of annuities and 


transportation of the same to certain tribes of 


Indians, per seventh article treaty seventeenth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
Senate’s amendinent thereto.... 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek band.) 
For seventh of twenty installments in blankets, 
clothing, provisions, and stock, per third article 
treaty nineteenth September, eighteen hundred 
AU filty-three......ccccccccccvccccesesecscecs 
Umpquas and Calapooias of Umpqua Val- 
ley, Oregon. 


For sixth of ten installments for the pay of a 
blacksmith and furnishing shop, per sixth arti- 





cle treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen 
undcod Gd Gy SOOT oo ss ccscs'ssesccceevs ° 


For sixth of fifteen installments for the pay of a 
physician and purchase of medicines, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fiity-four..........eeeeeee 

For sixth of ten installinents for the pay of a 
farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November. eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 

For sixth of twenty installments for the pay ofa 
teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eightean hundre d and fitty- PP ves ae vuae 


Winnebagoes. 


For interest on one inillion one hundred thou 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty first November, ciguteen hundred 
and thirty-GOVOM. 200 40000 00900090: 

For fourteenth of thirty installme nts of interest 
on eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per 
centum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 


Yancton tribe of Sioux. 


For the second of ten installments to be paid to 
them or expended for their benefit, commenc- 
ing with the year in which they shall remove 
to and settle and reside upon their reservation, 
per fourth article treaty nineteenth April, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight.........%...... 


Calapooias, Molalla, and Clackamas In- 
dians, of Willamette Valley. 

For first of five installments for beneficial pur- 

poses, per second article treaty twenty-second 

January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five...... 


Indian service in New Mexico. 


For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in New Mexico, presents of goods, 
agricultural implements, and other useful arti- 
cles, and to assist them to locate in permanent 
abodes, and sustain themselves by the pursuits 
of civilized life, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior..... 


eee 


. $1,000 00 


sak eh Pika re Ge “ae geste: 100,000 o¢ 


2,000 09 


2,000 90 


1,500 00 


15,000 00 


68,000 090 


5,600 00 


58.000 00 


3,450 00 


70,000 00 


550 00 


1,500 00 


2.000 00 


1,000 00 


1,450 00 


55,000 00 


4,250 00 


65 ,000 00 


8,000 00 


50.000 00 
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0 00 


) 0C 


J 09 


) 00 


9 00 
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0 00 


0 00 


0) 00 


0 00 


0 00 


0 00 


) 00 


0 00 


0 90 


0 00 
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APPEN 


Indian service in the district of 


country 
least d from the Choctaws for 


the Indians 


late ly re siding in Texas. 
For th expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing agricultural implements and stock, 
way of necessary employes ; purchase of cloth- 
medicine, irou, aud steel; establishment 
a ic jwaintenanece Of schools; and building 
jouses tor the Ludians lately residing in Texas 
iu lieu Of those abandoned in that State; to 


be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
try of the 


For the Wichitas and other affiliated bands. 


For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing said bands with agricultural imple- 
ments and stock; pay of necessary employes ; 
purchase of clothing, medicine, iron, and 
steel; establishment and maintenance of 
schools; and building agency houses; to be 
expended under the direction of the Secret: wy 
of the INteriO‘.....ce cence 


eee ee eee et eweeene 


Poncas. 


for second of five installments to be paid to them 
or expended tor their benefit, commencing w = 
the yearin Which they shall remove to ands 
tle upon the tract reserved for their acacia 
homes, per second article treaty tweltth Mareh, 
eighteen hundred and filty-eight....... Sade 
For second of ten installments tor the establish- 
went and maintenance of one or more “anual 
jabor schools, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, per second article treaty twelfth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight....... 2.60065 
For second of ten installments, or during the 
pleasure of the President, to be expended in 
turuishing said Indians with such aid and as- 
sistanee in agricultural and mechanical pur- 
including the working of the will pro- 
vided for in the first part of this article, as the 
secretary of the Interior may consider advan- 
tageous and necessary for them, per second 


ellis, 


arucle treaty twelith March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight ....... 6056 vetencessacee 


Yakama Nation. 


for keeping in repair blacksmiths’ 


, tinsmiths’, 
guusiniths’, carpenters’ 


; aud wagon and plow 
shops, and tor providing necessary 
ols therefor, per filth article weaty ninth 
, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.......e. 


wakers? 


otlne 


Confederated tribes and bands of Indians 
in Middle Oregon. 


For keeping in repair all necessary mill fixtures, 
purchase of medicines, mechanics’ tools, med- 
icine and hospital stores, books and stationery 
for schools, and furniture for employés, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five..... 


eee eee e we eee eeee 


Indian service in California. 
for the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in California, including traveling ex- 
penses Of superintendent, agent, and sub- 
AZEUIS cecceeccceceeesese Se eeeee oe 
For detraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in Calitornia to reser 
valions in that State, and for pay of the neces- 
sary employes ....... 


SP meee ee eee eee eee 


Miscellaneous. 


For insurance, 


transportation, and necessary 
expenses of 


the delivery of Pawnee, Ponca, 
aud Yaneton Sioux annuity goods and provis- 
OMS see e eee eerenee ee ee 


Cee ee eee ete eens 


ror insurance, transportation, aud necessary ex- 
penses of the delivery of annuities and pro- 
Visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota and 
er eee sccccvcccccece 
For expenses of transportation and delivery of 
wnuuity goods to the Blackfoot Indians for the 
Vear... 


ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee es 


for payment of this amount to the Shawnees, 
due them under the provisions of the eleventh 
article of the treaty of the tenth of May, eigh 
wen hundred and fiity-four, to be reimbursed 
to the United States when collected from 
agents Gay and Arnold, against whom suits 
are pending....... 

for expenses attending the vaccination of In- 
dians for the years eighteen bundred and sixty 
aud eighteen lundred and sixty-one.......... 

lo enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
settlers for their improvements on lands situ- 
ated within the general reservations at Puget 
Sound, the value of which shall be ascer- 
tained under the direction of the said Secre- 
tary. 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee! 


Por « omple ting the building of the grist and saw 
mills at Leech lake, for the Pillager and Lake 
Winnebagoshish bands of Chippewas, pro- 
vided for under the third article of the treaty 
With the Chippewa Indians of the twenty-sec- 
ond Fe bruary, e ighteen hundred and fifty-five, 

For pay of an engineer for one year.. o6e oven 

For the purehase of seven hun.tred and ninety 
a seventy-five one hundredths acres of land 

Whed by the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odis t Episcopal Chureh, at Iriquois Point, 
Michigan, for certain bands of Ottowas and 
Chippewas, at the usual Government price.. 


TnterlOF. ...ccc vecccccccsce vecce ecGp 40000 OO 


75,610 00 


12,000 00 


| 


1} 


5,000 00 || 


300 00 


7,500 00 


50,000 00 


10,000 00 


20,350 62 || 


17,000 00 


3,074 44 | 


5,000 00 


9,000 00 | 


2,500 00 
600 00 | 





993 44 | 


VDIX TO THE CON 


Appropriations, New Ojjices, 


For the payment to Spunk, or Bull 
Joseph Henson, the amcunt of fou 
dollars for his valuation of an in 
under the Cherokee treaty of eight 
dred and thirty-five, in pursuance ot 
vision of the twenty-fourth section of the act 
of March three, eighteen hundred and fifty 
five, making appropriations tor the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government...... 

For the general incidental expenses of the In 
dian service in the Territory of Utah, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 


Frog, alias 

hundred 
iprovement 
en hun- 
the pro 


useiul articles, including the traveling ex 
penses of the superintendent, agents, clerk 


hire, and so forth 
For surveying and mapping four tarms and res 
SEVALONGiccccs ceccee +: 
For the general incidental expenses of the In 
dian service in Oregon and Washington, in 
cluding insurance and trat sportation of annu- 
ities, goods, and presents, where no special 
provision is made by treaties, and office and 
traveling expenses of the superintendent, 
agents, and sub-agents, for the year ending 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
For surveys of reservations for the Nez Perceés, 


Flathead, and Yakamas Indians, and the In- 
dians west of the Cascade mountains........ 
For Insurance, transportation, and the necessary 


expenses of delivery of annuities, goods, and 
provisions to Yakamas, Flatheads, and Nez 
Pereés, for the years ending thirtieth June, 


eighteen hundred and sixty, and thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one...... 2... 000. 
For the first of five installments due and paya- 
ble to the Yakamas nation for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 


sixty, per fourth article of treaty ot ninth of 


June, eighteen hundred and fitty-five........ 
For the first of five installments due and paya 
ble to the Nez Pereés Indians, for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty, per fourth article of treaty of 
eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty 
NG stad owas ons slew 0946605 oheveeiwdeewes 
For pay of each of the head chiets of the Flat- 
head, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles 
tribes, for the year ending the thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, per fifth article 
of qeaty of sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 
Be eee ener ere Saas ° 
For pay of each of the head chiets of the Fk it 


head, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles 
tribes, for the year ending the thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, per fitth 


article of treaty of sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and filty-five.... Jeb sivescee 
For loss and destruction of prope rty of citizens 
of Minnesota and fowa at Spirit Lake, in the 
year eighteen hundred and filty-seven, by Ink 
pa-du-tah’s band of Sioux Indians, accruing 
under the provisions of the act of Congress, 
approved thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-tour 
For the purchase and transportation of provis- 
ions and presents, and to meet expenses ne- 
cessary in holding a council with the Red Lake 
and Red River Chippewas in the State of Min- 
nesota, tur the extinguishment of their tithe to 
lands in that State, said Indians numbering 
about two thousand souls 
For payment to Merit L. Young for one hun- 
dred and forty thousand ratio for subsist- 
ence turnished to emigrating Pottawatomies, 
Chippewas, and Ottowas, in eighteen hun- 
dred aud fitty-two, under a contcact with the 
Indian department, and allowed by Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs...... o eccccece Sooces 
For the purchase and transportation of provis- 
ions and presents, and to meet expenses ne 
cessary in holding a council with the Arapahoe 
axd Chienne Indians south of the Platte, cast 
of the Rocky mountains, and north of the 
Arkansas FiVerencccccccccccccccecccccccccces 


iis, 





By the act making appropriations for 
buoys, and so forth 


houses, beacons, 


Massachusetts. 


‘GRESSION 


AL 


fe. 


3400 


45,000 


1,200 


35,000 


15,000 


42,000 


10,000 


10,000 


1,000 


1,000 


16,679 


10,000 


9,625 


35,000 


+LOBE. 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


97 


00 


00 


00 


light- 


For alight-house at Duxbury,in Plymouth harbor, $5,000 00 


For the purchase of a suitable jot of Jand, and 
the erection thereon of a building tor the use 
of the Light-House Board, at Wood’s Hole, 


Great Harbor, in the town of Falmouth..... 
For a light-ship or light-house, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the ree 

ommendation of the Light-House Board, on 
or near the Hen and Chickens, at the entrauce 
UCONN SG WOT nics s.secs cvccecsesccsesee 

For a survey to determine the proper site fora 
light-house at or near the Sow and Pigs, atthe 
entrance ot Buzzard’s bay..... 


Rhode Island. 


For the establishment of beacons on Connim 
micut Point and Bullock’s Point, in Provi- 
GENCE FIVEF. ..ccccccccccces 

For a survey of, and for buoying out See konk 
river, between Seekonk aud Providence..... 


Connecticut. 


For the reéstablishment and alter 
beacon-light on Loug whart. at 


ation of the 
New Haven, 


5,000 


35,000 


1,000 


3,000 


300 


2,000 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


36TH Cone.... 1s7T Sess. 


For a fog-bell, to be rung by machinery 
Strattord light Tie is oveses cece vaneets 
For enabling the Light- House B under the 


, at the 


direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
experiment with Daboll’s and other ear sig 
nals, and to purchase the signal erected by 


Daboll, and now in operation at New London, 


New York. 
For the erection of a stone beacon on Mill reef, 
For three beacon-lights upon the Hudson river 


between Albany and ‘Troy.......cccccsncceccs 
Fora beacon-light at Oak orchard, Lake Ontario, 
Michig an. 


For rebuilding the towers at White Fish point, 
Detour, and Manitou island, all on the 
Of Lake Superlot. onc cece cssccsesccvscccoves 

For a light-house at Bertraw bay.............6. 

For a light-house at ornear Tawas city........ 

For a light-house atthe mouth of Manistee river, 

For one or two beacon-lights, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the en 
trance to Grand Island bay and harbor, Lake 
SUPCCLOl... cus ccsecpescevecessscesescesedes 

For a fog-hell at Grand Haven light- house 

Lora range of lights tor Cooper harbor, 


coast 


Lake 


Superior, with a fog-bell, or such other ear 
signal as the Secretary of the Treasury. on the 
recommendation of the Light House Board, 
TUMY RAOPME . caves cesecccves coos cecestecvceses 


For a light-house at or near Old Fort Mackinaw, 


Wisconsin. 


For the construction of a light-house pier and 
light-house at Milwaukie,in lieu of the North 
Cut beacon-light at that place............06. 

For a fog-bell at Port du Morts light-house. 

For a light-house at Kewaunee 

For the construction of a suitable beacon-light 
at the port of Racine.. 

To enable the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to pay 
Peter Campan..... eee 


New Jersey. 
for rebuilding the two light-house towers at 
Nave Sink, and fitting the same with proper 
apparatus..... Abakaseeamaan 
North Carolina. 


For reéstablishing the 
and constructing in 
beacon-light 


Jeacon Island light-house, 
counection therewith a 
to form a range for running the 


Ocracoke inlet....... Cec cccceesccee: coteoces 
F = a beacon-light at a suit: able point at or near 
Cape Hatteras inlet... ccccccesecccccccceses . 
For a new tight- house at the mouth of Cape Fear 
river, in lieu of the present structure........ 
For buoying Beaufoud harbor and Bogue sound, 


For the erection of alight- house at the 
North river (Albemarle sound)... 


mouth ot 
Louisiana. 


For a light-house at the mouth of Cak 
PIVOT voce. wins dentawivegeae 


‘asieu 


Virginia. 

For the construction of a 
at Assateague, in lieu of the — light 
NOUSE 2... cee secceecccees . eeeccece 
Por buoy ing the approac hes to the ean al connect 
ing the waters of the Chesapeake bay with 
Albemarle sound . ‘ osese 
For the completion of the tower and keeper’s 
dwelling at Cape Charles. 


first class light-house 


Mississippi. , 
For a new light-house at Pass Christian, In lieu 
of the old light now at that place...... 


California. 

For a first class light-house at Cape Mendocino, 
being the extreme western Te of land on the 
PaciOe COGM ve ciisetdusieesec's edu seeesenwebes 

For a light-house at Trinidad bay . ietaeveeebew 

Fora light-house on Point del Reys, abouttwen 
ty cight miles north of the Golden Gate...... 

For tog or ear signals to be erected in connection 
therewith, upoa the recommendation of the 
Light-House Board, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. Susbéte cdue vies 

Por buoying out the channel and the bar at the 
entrance of Humboldt bay, and for three 
movable beacons, to be provided with lens lan- 
terns, to be kept in range with the channel... 

: Washington Territory. 

Fora light-house at Gray’s harbor, and for buoy 
ing out the channel and bar at said harbor.... 

For buoying out the cirannel of the Columbia 
river, from the mouth of the Willamette river 
to the easeade of the Columbia river......... 

For the establishment at the points herein named 
of such ear signals as may prove to be satis 
factory under the experiments hereinbetore 
authorized to be made, that is tosay: at West 
Quoddy Head and Boone Island, in Maine ; at 
Boston, in Massachusetts ; ai Sandy Hook, in 
New York; at Charleston, in South Carolina ; 
at Savannah, Georgia; at the Southwest Pass 
of the Mississippi river ; and at Galveston.... 


$1,200 00 


6,000 00 


5,000 00 


2,000 00 
3.500 00 


15,000 00 
6,000 00 
6.000 00 
5,000 00 


6,000 00 
1,500 00 


3,500 00 
6,000 00 


50.000 00 
1,000 80 
6,000 00 


30,100 00 


114 58 


72,941 00 


5,000 00 
5,000 00 


49,000 00 
1,000 OO 


10,000 00 


7,500 00 


50,000 00 


500 00 


10,200 09 


1,000 60 


80,000 00 
20,000 00 


40,000 00 
2,500 00 


10,000 00 


20,000 00 


5,000 00 


20,000 00 
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36TH CONG....1ST SESS. 

By the act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the yvear ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

I cpenses of recruiting, transportation of recruits, three 
montis’ extra pay to non-commissioned officers, musi 
cians, and privates, on recnlistment......... $0,000 00 

Por pay of the Arm tees 91,784 00 

For commutation ot off subsistence,.......998,434 50 

For commutation of torage for oflicers’ horse . 124,128 00 

For payments to discharged soldiers tor clothing 
not drawn.. aula lends mols Bhiken an ewliaeiind 50,000 00 

For payments in leu of clothing for officers’ ser 
vant ‘zs ceaseeee Sabi bwke bees one eee 39,890 00 

Por MCE 10 KREME c cccces vescecccecesesd one @ 

For ’ ng tor the Army, camp and garrison 
equipa ud iron bedsteads for barracks....832,981 12 

For the regular pps of the quart master’s 
depart if, consisting ol tuel for the officers, 
enlisted m fuard, hospital, storehouses, 
mad oth ( j ig in kind for the horses, 
mules 1 ox of the quartermaster’s de 
partment veral posts and stations, and 
Vitiit ‘ in the field; tor the horses ot 
thet , its ara mn l tw t i 
I nt ‘ iv ry, wu revimnent ot nted 
riflen he companies of light arti and 
i ij i Hintantry may be punted, 

1 I viliorized number of officers’ 
j vit yin the fleld and thie 
outpost, it ulin lding for the mals; 
ir I jai bods y ul ‘ on 
‘ lit blank | for quarter 
! depart rlilicats for «ail 
yarged soldier blank tovins tor the pay and 
irtermaster’s department ind rthe print 
ing of divi madd partnient ord ind re 
ports .. . Cec eveseseveseccccascvceccn ch UMM) OO 

For the dental expenses of the quarterinas 
ter lepartinent, consisting of postage on let 
ters aud packets received and sent by officers 
of the Army on public service; expenses of 
courts martialand courts of inquiry, including 
t dd mal compensation of judge advo 
ent I lers, members, and witnesses, 
wh i tserviee, under the act of March 

teenth teen hundred and two; extra 
pay to soldiers employed, under the direction 
the quartermaster’s department, in the erec 
tion of barracks, quarters, storehouses, and 
| pitauls; in the construction of roads, and 
‘ her constant labor for periods of not less 
{ 1 ten days, under the acts of March see 
l, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and Au 
gust finarth, « it 1 hundred and ftitty-four, 
including those emploved as clerks at division 
and department headquarters expenses of 
expresses to and from the frontier posts and 
irmies in the field; of escorts to paymasters 
and other disbursing officers, and to trains 
Where military escorts cannot be furnished, 
xpense of the interment of officers killed in 
action, or Who die when On duty in the field, 
it the posts on the trontiers, and of non 
commissioned officers and soldiers; author 
ized « e furniture hire of laborers in the 
quarterniaster’s department, including the hire 
interpreters, spies, and guides forthe Army; 
whsation ot clerks ot the officers of the 
quartecmaster’s department; compensation of 
forage and wWagonmaster’s, authorized by the 
t July fiith, eighteen hundred and thirty 
tht; for the apprehension of deserters, and 
the expen incident to Uieir pursuit; and 
for the following expenditures required forthe 
two reginicuts ol dragoons, the two regiments 
of cavalry, the regiment of mounted riflemen, 
i ich companies of infantry as may be 
mounted, Viz: Lhe purchase ot traveling torges, 
blacksm ind shoeing toals, horse and 
mul Lae d nails, iron and steel for shoe 
ing, hire of veterinary surgeons, medicines for 
li sand mules, picket ropes, and for shoe 
ing the horses of the corps DT nak ennnenee 475,000 00 
Por constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posts which itmay be necessary to occupy 
luring the year; for repairing, altering, and 


enlarging buildings at the established posts, 
including hire or commutation of quarters 
tor offheers on military duty ; hire of quarters 
for troops ; ol storehouses for the keeping vt 
military stores; of grounds for summer can 
tonments; tor temporary frontier stations, 


including filteen thousand dollars for the 
purchase of stoves, to be expended as fol 
lowe, viz 
For rents, including hire or commutation ot 
quarters for otheers on military duty; hire ot 
quarters tor troops, of storehouses for the safe 
keeping of military steres, of grounds for sum 
mer ca niments, and construction and re 
pairs of barracks at temporary trontier sta 


tions; torth pur 1ase ol stoves 


, and six hun- 


dred and eight dollars and eighty seven cents 

to Loe paid aus back rent tor the site of Fort 

POWER, “TOM vie kciehes vececna veces 00 eeseseee 195,246 29 
For repairing, altering, and enlarging buildin 


ut established military Posts. ...0- @coseccence 135,547 00 
For constracting barracks and other buildings at 

the 1 Wing posts, viz: at Barrancas bar 

racks, Key West, and at Fort Mackinac, in 

the departaieut OF The CASt,.... . cece cee eeees 20,578 50 
At Benicia barracks, in the department of Cali 

fornmia..... 





306 75 


7,673 00 


At Fort Vancouver, in the department of Oregon, 





‘DIX 'TO THE ¢ 


CONGRESSION 


Appropriations, New Offices, ce. 


or the allowance 
Army for the 
ves and their bi 
duty without troops, e- 
For the transporta 
the baggage 
by land or 


For mileage, 
ot the 


made to officers 
transportation of them 
when traveling on 
corts, or supplies....91° 
Army, including 
troops when moving either 


vanes 





ion of the 
ol tne 


water; of clothing, camp, and gar 
rison equipage, from the depot at Philadelphia 
to the several posts and Army depots, and trom 
those depots to the troops in the field; of 


horse equipments, and of subsistence from the 
places of purchase and trom the places of de 
livery under contract to such places as the cir- 


cumstances of the service may require thein 
to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
small arms, from founderies and armories to 
the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and 
Army depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and 
ferriages ; for the purchase and hire of horses, 
mules, and oxen, and the purchase and repair 


ol wagons, ¢ 


other se 


ints, and drays, and of ships and 
a-going vessels and boats required for 
the transportation of supplies and for garrison 
| purposes; for drayage and cartage at the sev 
eral posts; hire of teamsters; transportation 








of funds tor the pay and other disbursing de 
| partments; the expense of sailing public 
| transports On the various rivers, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific ; and for 
procuring water at such posts as, trom their 
situation, require thatit be brought trom adis 
tance ind tor clearing roads, and removing 
obstructions therein to the extent which may 
be required for the actual operations of the 
TrOOPs ON Te TPONTICT... 6 ce ccee ceeeeeceeees 2,360,000 
For the purchase of borses for the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavairy, and 
For the medical and hospital department....... 76,225 
For contingent expenses of the Adjutant Gen 
the regimence of mounted riflemen........... 115,000 
lor contingencies of the Army...... vasawe'eses ROOUS 
eral’s department at departinent he adquarte: rs 500 
|| For compensation.of the clerk and messenger in 
the office of the Commanding General....... 2,000 
For contingent expenses of the office of the 
| Commanding General.......ccsesscecss e'enees 300 
For armament of fortitications....... bitweee eee’ 200,000 
For the current expenses of the ordnance service 156,000 
For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, in- 
cluding horse equuipments for the mounted ° 
regiments....... owccccecncececcos seeseessee 200,000 
} = horses and horse medicines for the batteries 
flight artillery........ p duet eweshbe sees «++. 30,000 
For the manufacture of arms at the national 
DIMNOTEOR o3.5as 0 akhb x0 bswe iobwenkes ooscéeeece B00,000 
For repairs and improvements and new ma- 
| chinery at Springfield armory, Massachusetts, 
of which twelve thousand dollars may be ap- 
plied to the purchase of Jand on the north side 
of the new wuater-shops..... cobs cndveencceec GRRE 
For repairs and improvements and new ma 
chinery at Harper’s Ferry armory............ 65,500 
1) For the Allegheny arsenal... scccccccsesescsses 6,358 
For the Benicia arsenal........... onaauna wiwree 50,000 
For Chariestan arsenal. ..cccccccedecccsces cvs» 45000 
| For Fort Monroe arsenal.........+++ setiasioww BAD 
ths a ae eee err 1,100 
For North Carolina arsenal, repairs, and gas fix- 
| LUTCS..cccccces ° weecceccecee seeee eecccce 
For St. Louis arse nal eee théwavs aveusene 3,750 
ye eS | re er swa'oess> G000 
For Washington arsenal............06. Jectece BAO 
For Watertown arsenal,........ bvtewbeeesdss “Rowe 
|) For Watervliet arsenal............ sesevsenuees || 30000 
For contingencies of arsenals...........-..+.%. 20,000 
|| Forsurveys for military defenses, geographical 
explorations, and reconnoissances for military 
| purposes, and surveys with the armies in the 
ONE scccuudd cebe deeb beus Sede éwed cosecee --. 50,000 
For purchase and re pairs of instruments 10,000 
For printing charts of lake surveys..........+. 10,000 


|} For continuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, 75,000 
For the manulature or purehase of apparatus and 
equipments for field siguals..... cocee eceee 
For surveys and selections ot ‘sites, and for plans 
and estimates for military posts on or near the 
} valley of the Red River of the North, between 
}} the forty-sixth and forty-ninth degrees of north 
latitude, and at or near Fort Cobb, in the Ln- 
1| ee nee ereee es 
|| For reconstructing the at Carlisle bar 
| Third Auditor of the ‘Treasury to 
settle the suspended accounts of officers for 
disbursements through the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s departinent for supplies furnished and 
stores transported for the three companies of 
| volunteers called into the service of the United 
1 States in the Territory of Kansas, in eighteen 
| 
| 
| 


2,000 


5,000 
stables 
S  BOCKS occceses ob Sew Newer vows 
To enable the 


8,050 


and fitty-six, by authority of the War Depart- 
mMeNt.....ee- © eeeeseereseeees cece eseccece 
| To enable the Secretary of the Inte rior to restore 
| to their relatives in Wisconsin four orphan 
|} Children of Edward Miltimore, whose parents 
and brothers and sisters were massacred on or 
about the thirty-first day of August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine, about one hundred 
miles north of Salt Lake City, by a party of 
Indians, (or Mormons disguised as such,) and 
who escaped the massacre and found retuge at 
Camp Floyd ..cescccssccccccs 


5,000 


For the following fortifications: 
Fort Montgomery, Lake Champlain, New York, 
Fort Knox, Penobscot Bay, Maine....... 


25,000 00 


OU 


50 


00 | 


00 


00 | 


00 


00 | 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 | 
00 
00 
00 
00 | 
00 





00 | 


00 


00 |! 


00 
OU 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 | 


00 


00 


00 


00 


1,500 00 


10,000 00 
20,000 00 


| Navy..ess 


AL GLOBE. 








Fort on Hog Island Ledge, Portland harbor, 

DORIS 0p cncn cbse s5e e308 0neeniends bsedbcuns 10 
Fort Winthrop, Boston harbor, Massachusetts. . x) 
Fortat the entrance of New Bedford harbor, “io 

Massachusetts..... Tlrerre ee ee 25,000 09 
Fort Adams, Newport harbor, "Rhode Ts land. 5.000 ( , 


Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New Y ork..... 
Fort on the site at Fort Tompkins, Staten 
Selene, DAU TE 6 isis sc viec sive teatevelas 
Additional batteries at Fort Hamilton, at the 
Narrows, New York..... Tt 
Fort Carroll, Baltimore harbor, M; wryland. 
Fort Delaware, Delaware river.......... 
Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, Virginia 


15,000 00 


25,000 009 


50.000 00 
50.000 09 


se wees 
teense 


eeee SOL000 00 





ee 200 Of 


Artesian well at Fort Monroe........... s6ou ee 6,000 09 
Repairing Government bridge over Mill creek, 

Nr re I sak annie niles dice ne <m 500 00 
Fort Calhoun, Hampton roads, Virginia........ 50,000 00 
Repairs of Fort Moultrie, Charleston harbor, 

I Cot kancdneep00kde sGenetebabaae R500 00 
Fort Clinch, Amelia island, Florida............ 30,000 00 


Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida.......... 
Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida..... 
Fort McRee, and preservation of site, 


eeess #0000 (0 


40,000 00 
Pensacola, 





POOR ce connais de bddncas mere cee ene owe xadwec 10,000 00 
Fort Gaines, Dauphin is sland, Mobile bay, Ala 
DRIGE « ..0.0.0.0:0:5:0500:09:009:09 0000000900 0000000000 20,000 00 
Fortifications on Ship island, coast of Missis 
SIPPl occ ccvccecseceseccescecccss eovccecsese. 20,000 ON 
Fort Jackson, on Mississippi river........ - 15,000 00 
| Fort St. Philip, on Mississippi river........... - 10,000 00 
Fortification tor defense of entrance into Galves 
Lh) COR WMINOE cinseecbavesaate Sratsessnencenss 20,000 00 
|| Fort at Fort Point, San Francisco, inc luding out 
i] MVE «<< <cthch knahdwees epesenabensnencecnss SOMNO OD 
| Fort at Aleatraz island, San Francisco bay, c al 
ONL shag kc teAtieksess soon terencdis<ze cece Sas OO 


Contingent expenses of fortifications, preserva- 
tion of sites, protection of titles, and repair of 
UO GI in bk: 605 nn sb00s n9kdcmindedase. COD 

To pay the State of Iowa such sums of money 
as were paid by that State to troops called out 
by the Governor of Iowa in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight, and eighteen hundred and filty-nine, to 
protect the frontier from Indian incursions... 

To extend the provisions of the second section 
of the act of third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine, chapter eighty-threc, so as to 
include all the moneys advanced by the State 
of Texas in payment of volunteers called out 
in defense of the frontier of that State since 
the twenty-eighth of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five... .s.cccsecese panees 0 0060 123,544 5 

To extend the twelfth section of the act of third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, so as 
to embrace the pay proper and allowances of 
the militia of New Mexico therein named.... 

To defray the expense of a commission to con- 
sist of two Senators, two members of the 
House of Representa.ives, and two officers of 
the Army, which commission shall examine 
into the organization. system of discipline, and 
course of instruction of the United States Mil- 
itary Academy, with a view to ascertain what 
modification, or changes, if any, are desirable 
in order that the Academy shall best accom- 
plish the objects of its establishiment......... 1,000 0 


$15,183 


15,088 & 


74,009 00 






By the act authorizing a loan and providing for 
the redemption of ‘Treasury notes. 

To pay for engraving and printing the certificates, and other 
Expenses Of CXCCULING Ulis ACL... cee eee eee ee HOS 

By the act making appropri: ations for the naval 

| service for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 

| eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

For pay of 
and 


and offivers 


engineer 


commission, 
seamen, including 


warrant, 
the 


petty 
corps ef the 
Coe verscceses 694,574,725 97 
For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
| petty officers and seamen, including engineers 
and marines attached to vessels for sea-ser- 
vice.. eee reese eens seseecees 
For surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for the 
| sick and hurt of the Navy, including the en- 
| gincer and marine corps...... 
| For the repair and equipment of vessels of the 
Navy.. we cece ee 1 O23, 00 
For fuel for the Navy, to be purchased in the 
mode preseribed by law for other materials, 
and for the transportation thereof.........+- 
For the purchase of hemp and other materials 
b Gar Che Nain sewvice cetscvciccssccsesccctecs 
For ordnance and ordnance stores and small 
arms, including incidental expenses......++++ 
For contingent expenses that may accrue for the 
following purposes, viz: Freight and transport- 
ation, printing and stationery, advertising in 
newspapers, books, maps, models, and draw- 
ings, purchase and repair of fire-engines and 
m achinery , repairs of and attending to steam- 
engines in navy-yards, purchase and mainte- 
nance of horses and oxen, and driving teams, 
carts, timber wheels, and the purchase and 
repairs of workmen’s tools; postage of public 
letters, fuel, oil, and candles for navy-yards 
and shore stations; pay of watchmen and inci 
dental labor not chargeable to any other appro 
priation ; transportation to and labor attending 
the delivery of provisions and stores on foreign 


700 00 


i 600 09 


~ 840.000 00 
300,000. (0 


338,000 00 


jusieial 
ards, ai 





For th 
eurr 
Viz: 

At Ports 
At Bost 
At New 

t Phila 

At Wasl 
ror repa 

by the 
At Norik 
l'o com 
For repa 
At Pens: 
At Mare 
At Sack 


Forth 
aud 


nav 


For rep 


For rep: 


For in 
buildi 
clean 
naces 
and 1! 

For su 


For po 
and 


For dri 


hosp 


For 
an 
ha 


For re 


0 00 


1 00 


’ i) 


hig 


+0 


+ 00 


» 09 


»> 00 


> OO 
» 0 


+O 


A PPEN 


- wharfage, dockage, and rent; travel- 


yvpenses of officers and others under orders, 

| expelses, store and othee rent, fuel, 
missions and pay of clerks to Navy agents 
torekeepers, flags, awnings, and packing 


«, premiums and other expenses of recruit- 
apprehending deserters, per diem pay to 
yys attending courts-martial, courts of 
irv. and other services authorized by law, 
advocate, pilotage and towage of 

“cpjs, and assistance to vessels in distress, 
vod for bills of health and quarantine expenses 
or vessels of the United States Navy in toreign 


' 
nay to judg 









-onebaee seal conse 6908 S00 06c6c0 cee eee OO 
I e pure hase Of saitpetre for the use ot the 
(cache neh aee uSeusbGbh Ciwddde duct case BOGOO OO 


Marine Corps. 


y of oflicers, non-commissioned officers, 
ians, privates, clerks, messengers, stew 
ids, and servants; tor rations and clothing tor 
cprvants. additional rations for five years?’ ser- 
vice, for undrawn clothing and rations, boun- 














OF TEENISTINENIS...ccccccerecccces 00000 e425,278 80 
For proViSLOUS..++e6- eee cerccececce eccvcecceve 71,75 00 
f thimg.ccoccccece wenee wceuee ones « LLSRo6 00 
fucl.ccee ° Ce eeeeeereeeeeees sees eeeeseees « 22,342 25 
i r military stores, Viz: pay Ol armorers, repair 
wis, purchase of accouterments, or Inane e 
stores. flugs, drums, fifes, and other instru- 
Secccee co eece cece eeesesseeccecescescees 12.009 00 
For portation oe oman s and troops, and ex- 
nenses of 1 eruiting view ceewwevelnsiw ners eeees 14,000 00 





Por repair of barracks, and rent of offices where 
re are no public buildings for that purpose, 8,000 00 





| contingencies, viz: freight, fterriage, toll, 
itage, Wharfage, compensation to judges ad- 
yoeate, per diem tor attending courts-martial, 
courts of inquiry, and for constant labor, house 
rent in lieu of quarters, burial of deceased 


marines, printing, stationery, postage, te le 
graphing, apprehension of deserters, oil, can- 
dles. gas, forage, straw, furniture, bed sacks, 

les, shovels, axcs, picks, carpenters’ tools, 
keep of a horse for the messenger, pay of ma- 


tron, washerwoman, and porter, at the hospital 
heatiquarters....eeccceee oes ceesesee veseceve Gegue OU 
Navy-Yarps. 
For the preservation of works, and for the 
current repairs at the several navy-yards, 


ices sten Fouee Ge 
euacskes EGGS Ve 





\t New York 





ccebee oeeve'es eT ° eeeee 20,000 00 
t Philadelphia......... ke aan se : stsvcee Boao OO 
Me PV OMNI § 5.065 a53c5 06 500% b's 9-00 ean «+» 10,000 00 


For repairing and painting the quarters oce “upie d 
by the officers of the yi ind... . 7,926 00 
\t Noriolk 20,000 00 
plete shiphouse — er forty iene... axe 19.000 00 
or repairs of shiphouse and B, at Norfolk... 30,000 00 





At Pensacola. ..sesceces p6beseeccveses eticscese’ SOCGO UG 
SG SOONG SIREN Soin désas coches ne ute on eb.6us Oe OO 
At Sackett’s larbor...... Lcis sp eaeethe seek e as os 100 00 


Hospira.s. 


For the construction and completion of works, 
aud for the current repairs of the several 
naval hospitals : 


Boston. 
or repairs of hospital 
New York. 


For repairs ot hospit 


2,500 00 


al buildings and laboratory, 7,000 00 


Naval “isylum, Philadelphia. 
For improving cemetery, sky-lights to main 
building, furniture and repairs of same, house 
cleaning and whitewas shing, repairs to fur- 
naces, grates, and ranges, gas and water rent, 
and for repairs of all Kinds..... ...... seceeee Dylon 00 
For support of beneficiaries at the asylum....., 27,000 00 


Norfolk. 


or porter’s lodge, replacing wooden galleries, 
and for repairs of hospital........eeeeeeeeee4 18,270 00 


Pensacola. 
For draining and filling ponds, and for repairs of 
hospital buildings and dependencies....... . 10,500 00 


MAGAZINES. 


For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs at the several 
naval magaziues 


Boston. 
Por repairs of all Kinds.......sececssesseesesss 2,000 00 


Philadelphia. 
For repairs of all kinds......cc.cccscccceecess 600 00 


Washington. 
Vor the renewal ofexperimental battery with one 
part inclosed or casemated, to guard against 
cidents from guns of doubtful character.... 4,000 00 


Norfolk. 


shot-bed and gun 


skids, fitting up additional 
re house at magazine, converting coal-house 
at St. Helena into gun-earriage shed, fitting 
cks f 


r arms and stores, and for repairs of 
subtitles buildings 


hesconsecesccesevevccscshd! 1O7UR 60 | 


DIX TO THE 
Appropriation s, Ne 


Pensacola. 


For repairs of old magaz 


Z ATM 
For pay of superintendents, naval tru 

and all the civil establislinents att . 

navy-yards and stations.........eeeeeeee eee 148,604 
For the purchase of nautical instruments r 

quired tor the use of the Navy, for repairs of 

the same, and also of astronomical instru 

ments ; and for the purchase of nautical books, 

maps, and charts, and for backing and binding 

ARG GOING cies cased oubntuuiaddwiaveds savesus 25,000 00 
For models, drawings, and copying; for post 

ag., freight, and transportation; for Keeping 

grounds in order; for fuel and lights, and for 

all other contingent expense and for the 

wages of persons employed 

States Naval Observatory and hy: 

othice, viz: one instrument make 








men, and one porter 7,500 00 
For the erection of hose-house..........eeeee 1,500 00 
For the erection and repairs of buildings, im 

provement and preservation of the grounds, 

and for contingencies at the United States 

Se NN eo Ac cane hine ne eure be ee of 57,096 00 
For preparing for publicatio nthe American Nau 

ORs SERN ois snc knaw eee enees back Biter’. 25,880 00 


For the preparation of the report of the 
of the survey of the route between California 
and China, and of portions of the coast of 
IRs orate hens pitas o eliMi wits bine - 5,000 00 

For engraving charts of the survey of Behring’s 
Straits, the north Pacific ocean and China 
seas, under the direction of the Secretary of 
CRO NOVY o nine 0 koh eg 8406 ono dew 40000 din yenkncias 

For the removal of the 


naval i tment trom 

the west front of the Capitol to the grounds of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis........... 1,500 00 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty otfi 


cers and seamen, including the engineer corps 

of the Navy, ior the year ending the thirtiet 

of June, eighteen hundred aud sixty......... 39,400 00 
To prevent the counterfeiting of the coins of the 

CIDA NE coisa thes ends ceatian sides boewe 5,000 00 
To enable the President to send some competent 

person Or persons to the Isthmus of Chiriqui, 

whose duty it shall be to examine into and re- 

port upon the quality and probable quantity 

of coal to be found there, upon the lands of the 

Chiriqui Improvement Company; upon the 

chardeter of the harbors ot Chiriqui lagoon 

and Golfito; upon the practicability of build 

ing a railroad across said isthinus, so as to 

connect said harbors; and generally upon the 

value of the privileges contracted tor in a con 

ditional contract made on the twenty-first d 

of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, be 

tween fsaac Toucey, the Secretary of the 

Navy of the United States, and Ambrose W. 

Thompson, and the Chirqui Improvement 

Company ... 








By the act making appropriati ns for the 
‘lative, executive, ant judicial expense 
ernment for the year ending the 
June, eighteen hundred and 


Leg 


levis- 


3of Gov- 


Sixty-one. 





lative 





For compensation and mileage of Senators... .$189,138 28 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, me: 
sengers, and others receiving an annual sal 
ary in the service of the Senate, viz: 
Secretary OF MNS BUA... cnc csconsceescesecs 3,600 00 
Officer charged with disbursements of the Sen- 
ALO. cece weceerer veers eres eseses sees sess sees nO 00 
CRO CICEE 6 ios 0:0 00denknd deny cng aseeve deees «+ 2,590 00 
Principal clerk and principal executive clerk in 


the office of the Secretary of the Senate, at 

two thousand one hundred and sixty dollarg 

NS 6 aso uheaseveoas cates ea Oe hd pie wibuie eats a 4c 
Light clerks in the office of the Seeretary of the 
Senate, at one thousand eight hundred and 


20 00 





Se i I 6 ons 55998046 dd0 wakdade vee? 14,800 00 
Keeper of the station Finspanacdeeuanna ans 1,752 00 
Two messeugers, at one thousand and ei j 

NS ITY Ee Ore eee T Te eee 2,169 00 
One page......0. $REsb Eb Caen Cede aw eons. ate eee ws 500 00 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper.........-6. - 2,000 00 
A POOR a cui dceecgeaetbess steures 1.700 00 
Postmaster tO’ tHe BENG. «0c ccccceccccevcces 1,750 00 
Assistant Postmaster and mail-carrier.......... 1,440 00 
Two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars each... 1,800 00 
Superintendent of the document room......... 1.500 00 
Two assistants in the document room, at one 

thousand two hundred dollars each,.... ecsccee %,400 00 
Superintendent of the folding room.........-.. 1,500 00 


Two messengers, acting as asssistant doorkeep 

ers, at one thousand tive hundred dollars each, 93,000 00 
Sixteen messengers, at one thousand two hun- 

Grod dollar CAO oiveay 6iside'c Vevdectcceves 19200 CO 
Superintendent in charge of Senate furnaces... 1,200 00 
Assistant in charge of furnaces 600 00 








Laborer in private passage...... . 600 00 
Two laborers, at four hundred and eighty dollars 

each... 6 eevee’ Vee evetebouuwe 6een ToT 960 00 
Clerk or Seert ti iry to the President of the Sen 

We Fi EGR ie vid euets dateecevdndsdbath des 1.752 00 
DrRUGMIGMAE sic ce ctee bs st ei vendeovsvedcdvode 1,850 00 
Clerk to the Committee on Finance............ 1.859 00 
Clerk to the Committee on Claims. ..........6. 1.450 00 
Clerk of printing records......scceeeccceceees . 1,850 00 
Chaplain.........0.++ dcecescscce¥ccadbulsceséen 750 00 


thirtieth of 
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OTH Cona.... 1st Sess. 


i ing t expr t = * \ 
I | gand engraving ......... ccccee $30,000 00 
el ME sn od eeu we ehctuoavesniniot 50,000 00 
For statio VickteeRhaeh  SAcdee t0508 wee -.e. 12,000 00 
FOP WOWORUDOIG x anna 6c 00 ee Genwdeas’s 98 Sie wvercn 3.300 00 
For ¢ rressi il G and binding the same, 22.000 00 
For rep ng pro lings in the Daay Globe for 


the seeond session ot the Thirty-Sixth Con 
, ats lollars and fifty cents per col 
ppuvse Ne ctaeeetup Rash qaed arenes Ceeeenes 11,000 00 
For the usual additional compensation to the re 
porters of the Senate for the Congressional 
Globe forreporting the proceedings of the Sen 
ate for the second session of the Thirty-Sixth 








Congress, at eight hundred dollars each...... 3,200 00 
For clerks to committees, pages, horses, and 
COUR GRIE ctbak covies dteeves 1¥awen eo vecccesccee 14,936 00 
TEE BERNE. iis ou aeecuandekscanenniee 8,200 00 
For expenses of the heating, ventilating, and 
Hehting APHALALUS oo éccccievessvens cucwenessess 12,000 00 
Wor peiepetinneons emis s<nccecace cawesancce 20,000 00 
For compensation and mileage of members of 
the House of Representatives and Delegates 
SRGUD.“E URNUOTIOD xa bow snp cantesntenssne6een SOEs 615,250 00 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, me 
sengers, and others receiving an annual sal 
ary in the service of th Hou: e of Repre 
sentatives, Viz: 
Clerk of the House of Representatives.......... 3,600 00 
Two clerks, at two thousand one hundred and 
GLELY GOURID COCR bin c:carivnceocnsgonenecs eee 4,320 00 
Eleven clerks, at one thousand ecight hundred 
BOUARLS COCH occ cvececervecse coceeeseneovesoses 19,800 00 
Principal messenger in the OfffC@.......eeeee es 1.752 00 
Three messengers, atone thousand two hundred 
oe BOUOIS. COCR ive ccc cccccececeeeceacedveseoens 3,600 00 
SOPIORE-Ob- ATIAD 6c once cnh bakes ens Wemnneemsan 2,160 00 
Clerk to the Sergeant-at-Arims.....cceces cecces 1,800 00 
Messenger to the Sergeant-at-Arms........ eee LO. @ 
FOMMESINS i ivawecedeeuspeswevessauees eT ae 
One messenger in the Off9C@...cccsccccccssccces 1,740 00 
Four messengers, at one thousand tour hundred 
and forty d iN: WS GOODiv6c cscs cecseeenecesewns 5,760 00 
DOOTKOCPEL . 63 v0 cesar ieceneued eweetvectvewis 2,160 00 
Superintendent of the tolding ro@m........e656 1,800 00 
‘Two messengers, at one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two dollars Cach.... cecccccccecccess 3,504 00 
CAO GROGUODNGE 64665 ose 060 cntenensend here weeess 1,740 00 
Five messeng 
GOATS COO ocnxescurWatboies dedbeevas woken 7,000 00 
Six messengers, at one thousand two lundred 
GOURTS CRODiiking dss caus cupc8teniavine cemnd 7,200 00 


Eleven messengers, to be employed during the 
session of Congress, at the rate of one thou 


ind two hundred dollars each per annuim.... 3,350 00 


Messenger to the Speaker......ccsececccceccsse }7o2 00 
Clerk to the Committee of Claims....... ....6. 1x 00 
Clerk to the Committee of Ways and Means... 1,800 00 
CRAMGI io00<0 Sectccrcacesedenerepeienngs FOO 00 
For contingent expenses of the House of Rep 
resentatives, Viz: 
For binding documents..... pcdsdenedeeanyeceun 50,000 00 


For furniture repairs, and boxes tor members... 10,000 00 
POe BtHMONETI a ocsb hes Sesser ioesketcceee seer 15,000 00 
lor horses, carriages, and saddie horses........ 6.000 OO 
For fuel, oil, and candles, including pay of en 

gineer, firemen, and laborers, and materials 





FOF CNFIAL. FOOM < occ cccccvecsccscecevcees secs 15,000 00 
Or NEWSPAPClS..ccscceceee Wehdvebudeetecs vans 12.500 00 
For Capitol police. .cccccucctcvsedsvscdssecese 8.420 00 
or laborer 6.2285 OO 
For pages and temporary mail boys.... ........ 4,500 OO 
lor folding documents, including pay of folders, 

Wrapping paper, twine, and paste............ 30,000 00 
POF COVIRNG hae ce enue CEP Oh ec eniccdlen chic nce’ 2,000 00 


For the compensation of the dr: vughtsman and 

clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks to 

cominittees, and temporary clerks in the office 

of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 17,800 00 
lor two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars each, 

and the messenger in charge of the south ex 

TENSION 2.60 scvccvvevervccceves @ ed6vecevvces 3,300 00 
For miscellaneous items.......ccccescecscceces 40,000 00 
lor twenty-four copies of the Congressional 
« Globe and Appendix for each member and del 

egate of the second session of the Thirty-Sixth 

Congress...... ee eeceescccnsess cocsecccescess 17,424 00 
For binding twen ty four copies u. the Congres 

sional Globe and Appendix for each member 

and Delegate of the second session of the Thir 


ty-Sixth Congress..... enthcntginstneensew ee 6,969 60 
For re porting proceedings in the Daily ¢ slabe for 

the second session of the Thirty-Sixth Con 

gress, at seven dollars and fifty cents per col 

a coke oee Ae et . vebecseneseaeeas 8,000 00 


For the usual additional compe nsation to the 
reporters of the House for the Cougressional 
Globe for reporting the proceeding of the House 
for the second session of the Thirty-Sixth Con 
gress, eight hundred dollars each.. 


Library of G@ngress. 


For compensation of librarian, three assistant 


a 


000 00 


librarians, and MeSSeNGeLr...cocccercacecveces 9 000 00 
For contingent expenses of said library......... 1,000 00 
For purchase of books for said library..... ereee 9,000 00 


For purchase of law books for said library...... 2,000 00 
For compensation of the Superintendent of Pub 
lic Printing, and the clerks and messenger in 
his office Maes 
For contingent expenses of his office, viz: For 
blank books, stationery, postage, advertising 
for proposals for paper, furniture, traveling ex 
penses, cartage and labor in storing and trans 
portation of paper, and miscellaneous items.... 2,850 00 


9,714 00 


— 


A EON 
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For paper required tor the printing of the second In the office of the Second Auditor: 























| 
| > f — 
Pension Office : / 
session of the Thirty Sixth Congress....+- $100,000 00 For blank books, binding, stationery, office fur- |, For stationery, binding books, furniture. and re. aaa 
For printing required for the econd session ot niture, and miscellaneous items, including | pairing the same, miscellaneous items, includ | 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress.....-..60e+eeeeeees 70,000 00 two of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, | ing two daily city ne Wspapers, to be filed, : 
Court of Claims bound, and preserved for the use of the office, $1,200 00 || bound, and preserved for the use of the office, Cities 
° : ‘ “ r bike 
oo ud fhe Const of Claien In the office of the Fourth Auditor: and for engraving and retouching plates for ] : 
the we licitor hm oat tor. clerk, and a For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- bounty land warrants, printing and binding the . 
stant clerk, nnd messenger thereof.........« 27,300 00 || .Ce!laneous items........... meee besetsesee 1,000 00 |) Same, also, for expenses in removing the office othe 
sistant clerk. and messenge Mss isanda - 27,3 3 : : from Seventeenth to Seventh streets neets 
For stationery, books, fuel, lights. labor, and mis ; In the office of the Fitth Auditor: : furniture in the new office ep Peacekty? 9" rb aa 
eellaneous items for the Court of Claims..... . 4,000 00 | For blank books, binding, stationery, office fur- For compensation of the ¢ Yommissioner of Publi $5,000 % ' a e 
: niture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses 5 was e 7 ; : ' 
Ea eculive, in which are included me da ly aaennmeer ; 800 00 ee and the lerk and messenger iv this F - the 
: chi ii) ‘ TS, office... rf ue 
a ee ee Se - : i ‘ eee cevcececccccece Settee eereeeeeeereees 4D) 
] - al nye ny exic tof the sited ee : wy esas gn of lreasurer: For stationery, blank books, plan, drawings, and , 
CREST EC HOSE HEHE SEER SEES HEE OEEES®E ad, ‘or blank oo} ae a, sti ov : ja. ‘re . enses * thy wae F; > *( 
Wor compcnnation Of the Vice President of the v i ~0Ks, binding, stationery, and mis other contingent expenses of the office of the for com 
Smaak danas 8.000 00 COON TUN i i566 skev a éceewnes bate ales ee - 1,000 09 Commissioner of Public Buildings........... 250 00 laborer 
ited PML Serer eer e twee eeetereseseeteseses ’ \ a ‘ ~~ : | sg Porit 
For compensation to secretary to sign n pat its for Rite - om jp & Register : Surveyors-general and their clerks. For (uel, 
Re tei OA Om 1.500 00 For ruling and full-binding books for reeording ae oe i For the 
Por compensation to the private secretary, st« Ww. collectors’ quarterly abstracts of commerce For compensation of ane curveyer gone of l 
ud and we ssenger ot the Presidentolthe Uni and navigation, and blank abstracts for their Ilinois and Missouri, and the clerks in his corm 
snd t ee ree ee 4.600 00 use, blank books, binding and stationery, ar- _Office....... Ste Rene ee weer ee eeeeeeeseerenns 5,820 00 Forcony 
For contingent expenses of the executive offiec e, ranging and binding canceled marine papers, Por compensation of the surveyor general of men, i 
ineluding stationery thevefor 350 00 cases for official papers and records, and mis _ Louisiana, and the clerks in his office....... 4,500 09 For tuel, 
7 : Sra ty i ai o ecllaneous items, including office furniture and Por compensation of the surveyor general of janeou 
Department of State. a ieee iat tekesncas See OP Florida, and the clerks in his office.......... 5,500 09 
: s . For compensation of the surveyor general of : 
For compensation of the Secretary of State ar : ’ ; : x e aoe , I 
Assi a es . wry of State : lerk is ‘ a ; : Light-House Board. || Wisconsin and Lowa, and the clerks in his For com 
‘ Sccretary of State, clerks inessenger, : . a nm . and th 
Grsistant messenger, and liborers in his oflice, 57,800 00 For blank books, binding, stationery, miscclla- wer al ea tee ee Care a 8,300 00 ar 
neous expenses, and postage ; 600 00 Forcompensation ef the surveyor general of ‘Ore- ger, & 
For the incWental and contingent expenses of said er ay ee gon, and the clerks in his offiee.............. 7,500 00 For cout 
Department For the genrral purposes of the Southeast For rent of the surveyor gencral’s office of Ore- Navy 
. ‘ 4 ‘ ; ; “3 os : ee ue c >ry >r inci sengel 
Por publishing the nts sin os t form, and a Executive building, including the exlen- oom See eer and other ine 2,000 ¢ For cow 
newspapers of the States and erritories, anc : a .. Becssece sovsessesesssessesss = JUN 00 i 
in the city of Washineton............<...<... 16.725 00 ston and the building occupu d by the For compensation of the surveyor general of Cal- Ordna 
For stationery, blank books, binding, turniture, eIltorney General and the First Quditer. fornia, and the clerks in his office... seeeses 15,000 00 = 
fixtures, repairs, painting, and glazing........ 10,090 090 For compensation of twelve watchmen and For nt of surveyor ge neral’ s office in Califor- " aa 
For milecetiancctie itOms....ccccccccccvccevccecs 2,000 OU cleven laborers of the Southeast exccutive | nia, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- ! 
Fr wp ' pl ite printing, books, and m IPs. wees 2.000 OO building... eo reece eeseee cesses ceeeseeess cece ee 13,800 ou | F dental exons including pay a messenger, 2,500 00 cer. a 
For extra clerk lire and copy RRs cave vente secs 2,000 00 For contingent expenses of said buik ling, t cl WW: een te a the we the al general of For cou 
Tose cand the Secretary ot Suite to purchase titty light, and ilom@ia.. 10,000 00 a oe erritory, and the clerks in his 7,000 ) wore 
copics, cach, of volumes twenty-two and twen ¥ - er ee ee eee + ae U ing 
ty three of Howard's Reports of the Decisions Department of the Interior. ee eee general of Wash- f nates 
of the Supreme Court of the United States... 500 00 oe a : a ees ington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and of cot 
owes 3 + For ings 9 Sees the Secretary of the Inte- other incidental expenses.........eeeeeeeees 2,500 00 Meat 
. » rea ‘cle s ssscneers, ASSISE °S » : , yA I i 
Northeast Executive building. rior, ane the lerks, me one rs, assi ome a s ee, For compensation of the surveyor general of New ger aul 
s henen. 2 lashes : sha : eS : 
For compensation of four watchmen and two r » va : Hin oe - : vers i ee ns 3D ,90( Mexico, and the clerks in his office.......... 7,000 00 Contin 
or compenst ne oO! ssione : Ye , rerae ? 5 ; I 
ienens ofthe wevthnne Geecutiee tain... 20006 7 : 0 . _ na = ee ms r - . : For rent of the surveyor general’s office in New Ofie 
; ; Bes ’ rene rs sane ee, Ane e recorder, ay r ‘ ry.¢ > ; ee 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz: dcanahbenen, aetieiant dcomsebientn, elatke, Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- For bla 


fuel, light, repairs, and misecellan ous expenses 4.500 00 dental SXPONSCS. o0-cccseccvvccceseccessece 2.500 00 


InceRCngers, assistant messenzers, packers, 
Treasury Department. _Watchmen, and laborers in his office......... 
For additional clerks in the General Land Office, 

under the act of third March, one thousand 
ht hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 


eig! 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 


laud, and tor laborers employed therein...... 58,400 00 








labourers in his office............. R ss . : and Nebraska, fuel, and incidental expenses, 2,500 00 
For comme: ati a the First ‘Comptrotte aed 48,600 00 | To en — the Seeretary of the Interior to carry For compensation ot the eurve yor ge va ral of 
the clerks,mes enger, and laborers in his office, 28.340 00 into eflect the act approved tle sixteenth of U tah, and the cle rks in his offie Crcceee cf oe 8,000 00 
For compensation on the Second Comptrotier 9 20, May, eightec n hundred eo . creating an For rentoft the surveyor general's office in U tah, 
and the clerks, messcuger, and laborer in his a land district in ashington Terri- fuel, statione ry, and other incidental ex- 7 
ee ae 8 ee ae oe CR ce 5.2 Seen Oho Ease Rees ay dale peceartnedinlta Maen 'n o> es CN in dn 0d Chew vtne sc nnvedenronbasssaiesess Ran 
For seen nsation of the First Auditor, and the ee ee i ie compensation of the Commissioner of In- Saralamsiaitonntincmmarsenianst alias. 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and dian Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, assist nesota, and the clerks in his office........... 8,300 00 
Seiesiann: dan fake oiice. Soe oe ee ; 35.940 00 ant messenger, watchmen, and laborers in his For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
For < ompensation of the Second Auditor, and ott Pr ceeceersseseccsceeieeesese ° eo eeseesee surveyors gener: ul, to be apportione d to them 
ee eee s oo _ For compensation of five extrac te rks e¢ ‘employe a? | ace ording to the exigencies of the public ser- 
and labore ; in his offic . vou 3 wil < cHuneile« . . : 35,540 00 ao fudian OM ae » under acts of August five, | vice, and to be employed in tr: inscribing field- 
For compensation of the ‘Third Auditor, and the cee, ea eres and fits sour, aad March | notes of surveys for the purpose of preserving 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and thrce, cigitcen hundres and GAy-Gve.and un || them at the seat of Government............++ 25,000 00 
laborers in his offices ve ee ee ee 132,640 00 , der appropriations made from year to year. 7,000 00 || Por salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 
. IAS Re RON Saks 5 SS See —_— For compensation of one clerk in the ladian OF- | souri... 500 00 Por 
For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and the me employed to enable the Gareetary of the \ s COCOSD COSSOS SOLSESSESOSODELES SHEE eeee® ‘ wes! 
lerks, messenger, and assists ‘secnge ? é : | , 
bie aa enger, and assistant messenger in 98.804 72 Iuterion . carry out the regulations prescribed } W ar Department. lor 
/ CORRS CECH OE OOE ESSE ES COLO ECEC® + OUe 1s to give effect to the seventh section of the act aS = > , ] 
© compensatio ! . om : Si » Secretary t OF ta 
For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the ’ of third March, cightcen hnudred and fifty-five For compensation ofthe Seeretary of War, and 
clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office... 17,840 00 stantine braty tands to lndian . ’ 1.400 00 the clerks, INessenger, assistant messenger, 
, i ‘ ‘ ub , s . : : > 
reo *heation o , ‘ » ‘Tre = S . . é So eee. oe i aborer s MG scuGaie cded Succsnens ROee OO . 
eater ai r ; . an — > = n i ~~ For compensation of the Commissioner of Pen- nay Se cteetat erat and messenger For ¢ 
- i. i’ " hee epurtment, one t . sious, and the clerks, incssenger, assistant mes- i in the eae of the Adiatant Henan’ eae 13.640 00 thre 
( As, ‘ »t we ais sly ‘sacnee £ : . wm « 4 ‘ Alecees cece Pp 
laborers in bi vom ee ed ee 172,340 00 senger, and laborers in his office.............109,340 00 For compensation of oe clerks and messenger , - 
: re Bb PRe COCO. cnc 0500066500 00d e 000006 ey : , : | ae a “— Ss . oe 5 ’ wat 
For compensation of the ‘Treasurer of the Uni- Contingent expenses, Departinent of the Interior. in the office of the Quartermaster General.... 16,440 00 > 
¥ d Bt le ‘s and the cle tks, messenger, and as eae Office of the Seerctary of the laterior: For oe pO ewer eset tava = ssenger 10.400 00 i 
. sista t messenger, und labore rs in his office... 27,340 09 |) por books, stationcry, furniture, fuel, lights, and . int i¢ office of t . clear xe nera anne boas 2, a 6 
or Compe HSALON of the Register of the ‘Treas other contingencies, and for books and maps | or compensation of the clerks, me te a ree | 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes for the library 6,500 00 | laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 1040 00 the 
ger, ¢ lab s ‘lice . SR ee ee ae et Ae! ag RR ENE AeA a ea sacneces La © prit 
J senger, and lat ers in his office....... veeeeee 51,940 00 |) Por expenses of packing and distributing con- | For ; we smnaaieen' ait tl ape i eal  eeaaieatinter : t <é 
or 4 a arene ot the Solicitor of the ‘J reas ¥ gressional journals and documents, in pursu se | o ice re 7 ra ee a en ey —_— 5.940 00 rate 
E ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, 17,140 004 ance of the provisions contained in the joint | r = : ee oere oft a ne cnlork pent eee ano — per 
or comp mane ion et the Commissioner of Cus resolution of Congres s approved twenty eighth ‘tan te ae ar T soe mae Bn “y aa 
a and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in * January, eighteen liundred and fifty-seven, and || sme en —* ee ee 10.640 00 = 
I al a le ea bad eoeses 20,440 V0 act of February filth, cighteen hundred and | F u Seen eeeSDSABEISSLARAS ass Rreenen eee oe ; 
Por compens: ition of the clerks, messenger, and SS A ecesecvesseecsecs.0 Gyeee OO or compensation of the cle rks aud messenger 240 00 For 
laborer of the Light-House Board........... . 9.240 00 : | in the office of Chief Engineer..... ......... 53 wv 
. a Office of Indian Affairs : : : || For compensation of the clerks and messenger hab 
Contingent Expenses of the Treasury Depart Por blank books, binding, stationery, fuel, lights, | in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance...... 12,240 00 and 
ment | and miscellaneous items, including two of the p 
In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury : || daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and || Contingent expenses of the War Department. ' 
For copying, blank books, stationery, binding, || preserved for the usc of the office........+++. 5,000 00 || Office of the Secretary of War: ‘cal 
w ships’ sters s > foreis senert i ice: . as . par 
dling ships’ registers, anslating foreign lan | _ ie neral Land Office: | For blank books, stationery, books, maps, extra i 
guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for For cash systein and military patents, under laws clerk hire, and miscellaneous items 5,500 00 He 
preparing and collecting information to be laid prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen ‘ B > Adi acces Poet 
betore Congress, for miscellaneous items.... 12,006 00 hundred and filly, patent and other records ; _ Office of the Adjutant General : 1 mi _ 
In the office of the First Comptroller: tract books and blank books for this and the | For blank boeks, binding, stationery, and mis- 2.000 00 
For furniture, blank books, binding, stationery | district land offices; binding plats and field- |  Cellancous MEMS. ....+ .eeeeeeeeeereree verses M3 bi 
public documents, State an@Merritorial stat | notes; stationery, Curniture, and repairs otf | Office of the Quartermaster General : For 
utes, aud miscellaneous items............008- 1,800 00 || Sate, and miscellaneous items, including two For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 900 00 me 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, COMMMCONS 1FOMED.. 2... secccs vececcccevecesee LWH ; 


In the office of the Second Comptroller : 

For blank books, binding, stationery, pay for the 
National Intelligencer and Constitution, to be 
filed and preserved for the use of the office, 
office furniture, and miscellaneous items..... 


in the otlice of the First Auditor: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, including 
subscription for the Constitution and National 
Intelligencer, to be filed for the use of the of 


MCE]. arccseees cece ee erase seeseeessoeeeseseeee 


and preserved for the use of the office ; also, 
for contingent expenses, in addition, under 
swamp land act of twenty-eighth September, 
eighteen hundred and filty, military bounty 
acts of twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and twenty-second March, 
eighteen hundred and filly-two, and act thirty- 
first August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
fur the satistaction of Virginia land warrants, 
For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
ing the same, including pay of furnace-keepers, 


For compensation of translater in the office of 
surveyor general of New Menxico............ 
For compensation of the surveyor general of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and the clerks in his office, 
For office rent of the surveyor general of Kansas 


Office of the Paymaster General : f 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
CENHANCOUS MEMS .....6 cece ceeeeeceeeeeceees 


Office of the Commissary General : 

For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis 
cellaneous items...... cecccccccescccesecesce 
Office of the Chief Engineer : 

For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including two daily Wash- 
INGTON PAPCTS....seceeeeecececcceseeeeevers 


1,467 06 


8,300 00 


500 00 


1,200 00 


900 00 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 















































APppro re tio Ss Jo. Pree - Ven inn Y 
| ani — ee IPTVLATLONS Net Offices, te. 36TH Cona.... 1st Sess. 
Omee of the Surgeon General: 1] At San Francisco, California: } ' 
os a 3 9 aiuor : ee T’.. o, 
| kc books, binding, statione ry,and mis- || For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, assayer Independent Treasury. 
OOUE. Tene: satenchcunaxdnsscccesses 600'O0 | _melter and refiner, coiner, and five clerks. ...$30,500 00 For salaries of the Assistant Treasurers of the 
Office of Colonel of Ordnance: || For wages of workmen and adjusters........... 96,928 00 United States at New York, Boston, Charles 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 1 For incidental and contingent expenses, includ ton; and Saint Louis toate. a ae re ++ + $16,500 00 
Ot ME cond enn badh eeethte es hedb oan 500 00 |} ing wastage, in addition to other available - LEO ee OF Gee Cenenarer oF the 
. > om j nds ? hi Deahiic 
Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- PUNGS. eee e eee eeee cere seer ees cere tenes 29,440 21 , one = PERN aics | nse BA GR Oo n0 vss 05x 1,000 00 
ice of Assay Office, New York For additional salary of the wreasurer of the 
00 09 Por blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- || Por salaries of officers and clerk. ...+++sse000s. 24,900 00 || F i saleten et Gan of-dhes eum UDI te 
nCOUs MAMIE s occ cveesecicccc coeseenceacse 1.200 00 | For oo RO nr er 24.000 00 3 -— a k oe of the aeditions) clerne ae 
; os net s At New Orleans: hor 1 by the acts of sixth August, eighteen 
0 00 For the general purposes of the Northwest For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, assay hundred and forty-six, and paid under acts of 
" ee ° ° : art 1 ntend ,treas er. ass er, os A : we 
Executive building. | coiner, melter and refiner, and three clerks... 18,3200 00 oaihia’ malian gen mete pry 
Por compensation of tour watcnmen and two POF WOSCE OL WHEINON cv. o.0.c00 <ccccscadenccess 28,019 45 : = aa . ma, — ee 
0% laborers Of the Northwest executive building, 3,600 00 For incidental and contingent expen inelud ' wea oe third March, eighteen hundred and 
ror feel, cake end mlacoilaneous eeme........ 4,000 00 | ing wastage. in addition to ether available P ; ty ave seseeccesscceveccsscces steee ee ee eens 5.700 00 
toes 1 ae ee ames or salary of additional clerk in office of assist 
For the general purposes of the building Berets a = oN oe Coe EE 30,000 00 ant treasurer at Boston.......... ee 1,200 00 
Fe ‘ e d ariotte, North Carolina: ‘o . . 7 a 
corner of F and Seventeenth streets. | onantaries of seamen “rs ; Se For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch 
, i salaries s endent, coiner, assayer, he office he assis r : 
1) 00 Forcompe nsation of superintendent, four watch- ANG ClerKoccavsceve : 6,000 00 Ne . v a ee eres 
. ° eee eee eeeee . ee seesece VV OTR eee eee eeeesee hi 
men, and two laborers tor said building...... 3,850 00 | For-wages of workmen.......ccccecccess 3.200 OO For salarics of . ahh Re ee eee 13,900 00 
” 00 for fuel, compensation ot fremen, and miscel- | At Dahlonega, Georgia: : ul pe tor 1 aeinumiincen ne oa 7 
. mpe ; vf ‘ gi, via: ispectlors, appointed under act thiruieth Au 
Jan@OUS IEINS...- eee. whbe CoeeRieC eesessévess &O K r sali ; , I : : i 
0 00 2 1,800 09 l or ae of superiutendent, coiner, assayer, : gust, eighteen hundred and fifty two, for the 
Navy Department. || and clerk......+.. sieehenaamed cvedicestuee GRODO0 better protection of the lives of passengers by 
For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, {| Government in the Territories. steamboats, with traveling and other expenses 
- ind the clerks, me senger, assistant messen- Serrisory of Neer Mexies- _ incurred by them tresesesesees coetdcdsecceas 50,000 00 
ser, and Laborer in his OffC@....-seseee eeees 29,600 00 Sen antasies GF wivernat. thee t sa or compensation to the laborer in charge of the 
29,600 OC sali gi 10r, three es, and see rater-c , t »C 38 
0 00 For compensation of tae chiet of the Bureau of retary... a aime eee ae 6d ans 12,000 00 Fr aan nae Se a 
Navv-Yards and Docks, and the clerks, mes- For contingent expenses of said Territory fete ae 1. » 00 a eee gp po recA ety arene ss sinential 
senger and laborer in lis office. 14.14 . a eee a . ITILOLy s+... ,000 0 For compensation of twenty-two iaborers em 
: aticance atti dicks 5140 00 {| For-interpreter and translator in the executive joyed in the blic g : > ’ 
0 00 For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of | office o00 00 i Ce ee ee 
om? me OMCO rece eeeees ndkhh Wiha tee ne teb6eeK hemes oud Of OUTESMs so v6b.ceewdax 3,20 
Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, }| For compensation and mileage of the members For an 7 yvensatio ‘the keanes of the wieetern — 
1) 00 ui unger, and laborer in bis office..... eeeeee 12,340 00 |] of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks | gi ~C i Se ee Cee 
For compensation of the chief of the Bure ; |g at ea eo 2 eens GAtS, Capitol SQUAT... v.00 cerecerecccssoese 876 00 
! i 1¢ Bureau of i} and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 10,000 00 For compensatic f 
( ruction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of | "Perritory of Utah: : ploy 1 t! Sapit faa ee 
aapen jun) poamne ind Repel 1 ah: loved in the Capitol square....... 1,200 00 
0 00 engineer-in-chief, and the clerks, messen- ‘or salaries -ernor » judges, : 1| F Tsitt ‘alah aoeaehanen “m. $ 
Sa cael Laat 21,340 00 | ———— of governor, three judges, and sec a For co \ oe two night wateliimen em 
apt ew ; DE onus cxpaeNian ncn wank nianacliweaann 2,009 00 i at tye President’s house 20 
For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and i Sieetnaieese came nacneacaes ek aate Calan’ Fe he President’s house........ sees. 1.200 00 
ie or tn that’ Waitnd of Pravibians tad Chests. - g a nt sale CITILOTY cecese Lo 00 rec vanpt nsation ot the doorkeeper at the Pres 
ae Bee ee ae 3.840 00 | rerritory of Washington: PdeNU'S NOUSE.....ecereccrevccrccceccceccecss 690 00 
ing + SPEER Rene ere ee eee e eee eee 8,84 O |) For salaries of governor, three judges, and sec For compensation ot the assistant d keeper 
For compensation of the chiet of the Bureau of ea Se eT eT ee the P ‘s ho ; Senet 
9 00 Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- Sd Sor . weeee 12.500 00 r me Prt ident BOUSE. .ccccccescccoves cosecee 600 00 
rand laborer in his Off1c@.......eceeceeeees 9,040 00 For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,500 09 oF SORE Se SES: RG: OR ae 
0 00 Cont ent expenses the Na , | For compensation and mileage of the members of ployed tor the better protection of the build 
Bagh, 2 of the Navy Department | the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and ings lying south of the Capitol, and used as 
Bi; of the Se cretary ofthe Navy: | contingent expenses of the Assembly........ 20,000 00 || ,, Public stables and carpenters? shops. ......++ 600 00 
a I | ink ijooks, binding, stationery, newspa- Territory of Nebraska: || For comsensation of watehman employed on 
pers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items..... 2,840 00 || Fer saiaries of the governor, three judges, and reservation number WO... eeeeees ceccecee 600 00 
7 06 Bureau of Yards and Docks: SCCTOUATY cn cccccccccecccccccccces wen ae aden es 10,500 00 :' eo Mis ses yp apse gir ys st» Hdegng 
For stationery, books, plans, and drawings..... g00 00 || Mer contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,000 00 || p Potomac bridge, and for tuel, oil, and lamps.. 3,266 00 
: ee s ae or eo ist ou o W ar , He : » 
1) 00 Bureau of Ordance and Uydrography : || Por compensation and mileage of the members a brid ; aaa ne ee ae 
ri nk books, stationery, and miscellaneous | of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, stele pllnaiaese gander ross the Eastern branch of the 
00 oe y> Haneous site a }} and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 20,000 00 _ Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps .... 66. 1.180 00 
Bureau of Construct ae + IRE ga NE Ay - 7H Territory of Kansa ; gi Peers ee eran axillary guard and ene 
7 bureau of Cor truction, Equipment, and Re- For salaries of governor, three juds lie ut nant, wid tor fuel, oil, and lamps, and for 
k t i , boo! ' ‘i vebiiee 3. o twenty policemen, to be appointed in the same 
ee oe ; —— ‘ soe its FRTURV coc ee cnccvcccvccsccrccscvcvesevescces } i as et ary @ r *}e ) 
D kK ook . bine ing, stationery, printing, For contingent expenses of said Territo aa inner as the auxiliary guard .- 32,400 00 
0 00 {| miscellaneous items.........06. bite bas 800 GO or compensation and milea of the me or fturnace-keeper at the President’s house.... 600 00 
I Bureau _ Prov = one and Clothing: : | of the Legislative Assembly, oficers, clerk Expe nses of the collection of revenue 
0 00 ’ books ttionery, and miscellaneous i| and coutingent expenses of the Assenil 20.000 00 from lands . 
BOUE cos nte nian ee vad assed ovodbeaee a 700 00 Judiciary To meet the expenses of “oll ‘ting the rev 
ir si alt ial nia dae Gebiaees Judiciary. 1 ' | a nlecting the reve- 
5 24 . ' . ‘ } . me ) 2 Si 1 hie] t . : 
For cis cgyrceriemniape sy ol || For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme = 7 ra “ t se c of publi lands in the sev- 
WN icandoue bins waces pus Seek aabes 50 00 | Court, and eight Associate Justices.....++.+ 54,500 00 i cuabig snd nonmainiaae i , 
For t i at a cass : || For salaries of the district judges......+..e0ee. 113,250 09 — pein tone pinnt ay sreettalreaateg 
si or the se neral purposes of the Southwest 1! For salary of the circuit judge of California...... 6.000 00 om es and re ceivers of public moneys....... 262,700 00 
Executive building. 1! Por salaries of the ehiet justice of the District of pies cage a pp € pudlic moneys by re 
so ' : . Eager pales ae 3 og ceivers of public moneys.......e eee evceceee 30,000 00 
0) 00 Por compensation of four watehmen of South- | § oranpeia, asoctate judges, and the judges For incid ntal expenses of the several land ae 
west executive building............ 9.400 00 of the criminal court and the orphans? court... 15,750 00 hee . ee 30,000 00 
ee eee. 0d - feisced.sas Rit heetanenagiaseens onan ovee ( 
For coutingent expenses of said building, viz: Ofjice of the Attorney General. Penitentiary ’ 
Por labor, fuel, lights, and miscel i s. 3.91: ‘or sal : ' i 
r labor, tuel, lig! ‘ is janeous items ‘ { For salaries 0 » ATK by < e7 SSIsti . ‘ 
‘ is, lianeous items, 3,913 00 | — ee : : al, - istant For compensation of the warden, clerk, physt- 
> a ; it d ai, é “1c san ‘ssen- : : 
_ ost Office Department. aiid: tats te aie , CASTES Oe ONS 1750000 cian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and 
. en 7 ; : & 5 MIS OTICE .ccccvccceesesesescesccscees 4 ged IK ¢ ( . ‘ , ¢ , i r 
I - ay nsation of the Po tmaster General, || For contingent expenses of the office of the At 4 - a of the penitentiary of the District of ; 
10 00 W ssistant Postmasters General, and | torney General ......csccoccce 2.000 06 r DUMB Re rceseccce tent eeeeeeeeee ones qceetee 13,640 00 
. : clerks, puanonaees assistant messengers, | For purchase of law and necessary books tor the ; Re cena Saaseem of Cares in “a ctors of said - 
10 00 watchmen, and laborers of said Department. .157,800 00 | oftice of the Attorney General. 200 00 r [ th cane “and! naiutenance of said peniter : ee 
5 ; ; | ‘ ‘ ¥ LECNCTAL. wooo esecesece wl or esu g q Te ce ai enite 
: Contingent Expenses of said Department. }| For the purchase of deficient State reports and { j ~s sipsnininepaneunnnnae-pottden tenis, memaned ) 
0 0 y d >  € 7 we » Aston . ail CLUE isc bps wens cbse esideracs tdnms ehunes oor CRUG 20 
10 00 For blank books, binding, and stationery, fuel _ Statutes for the office of the Attorncy General, 500 00 For payment of messengers of the respective er 
for the General Post Office building, including For fuel and labor for the office of the Attorney States for conveying to the seat of Government 
10 00 the Auditor’s office, oil, gas, and candles, or anne cay mA Bahai inne eG OSES R RCRR 500 00 the votes of the electors of the said States for 
printing, day watehman, and for miscellaneous 4, ee and book-cases for office of the President and Vice Presideut of the United 
0 00 it , for repairs of the General Post Office _ Attorney General ..ccccccoccevseccccecccevcse 300 00 NOG cea de 20.000 00 
u building, for office f t elazing. ns For legal assistance and other necessary expend T Secretary of the Interior to naw a 
5 ee furniture, glazing, painting, he disposs en lo enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
Whilewashing, and for keeping the fire-places Cail s in the disposal of private land claims in uch amount as may by him be regarded as 
and furnaces rder ‘ alifornia ..... eres ee ree Le 0,000 0 nabl ti ' 
10 OU and races in Order.....see+. Ce ee ee 15,000 00 For sp cial and other extraordinary expenses — TORSURERS ORE wane the font of the roc 
. , > ee . =a ee , no isce ecupie the U d States e : 
General Post Office extension. | of California land ClAiIMS.....6 ccceee ceeeeene 20,000 00 < ’ . oa a ae Pa Dongen a 
: ’ oe : | ee , 7 ; ? Ahgeeres, ai hia, trom the twent ae ; i 
10 0 For watchman, engineer, (for steam engines,) } For salary of the reporter of the decisions of the Octoher, eighteen hundred : fi fi ty aa a 
' . F - Sy ! it Cc - P ; Or ’ mite i a ane 0 » ot 
10 00 laborers, fuel, gas, candles, repairs of furniture, }} _ Supreme Court....-.-. Soe eee re ee N SCENES SSP 1,300 00 the fifth August, eighgeen hundred and fitt ; 
u and for miscellaneous items. ......ceee 10.000 00 | For one hundred and filty copies of volume { six . ee a oe 3.000 00 
eee y t ED cvcesien s Ceaewarewes ta 
Se ~ y | twenty-third of Heward’s Reports of Decis- P xtra c atin wick akkachan: ini tien i eg 
Printing for Executive Departments. | ions of the Supreme Court ad the United He ee ‘a os ef Califor On eee Sone 
or naner s ia et ; 7 : ; : riet judges of Calite a, under the ris 
f paper and printing for the Executive- De- | States, to be furnished by the reporter thereot | ot the oaventh net on f t "I “ ntitied “An 
partments . . s : she eran he : i cs 
partments, including the annual estimates of { to the State Department for distribution ac- 1} act to define and cnet og he a aeién a 
” 00 appropriations, and the paper, printing, and cording to existing JAWS. ....6 cccceccccs cocces 750 00 || the detect onan ofan 'U a | eee “ .. 
b se the Annual Statement of Commerce |! For compensation of the district attorneys...... 11,850 00 | if wal 1, in regard i aerran ; ale het ol 
and Navigati “shalt rrr sa | 2 earee . ae : eee 5 , ey and locatic 
nd Navigation of the United States..... .. 55,000 00 a = npensation of the marshals..........06+ - 10,400 00 | California private land claims ‘ aes an 
” 00 Mint of > s . ae or detraying the expenses of the Supr ‘me, cir- June. !{sixtee rfc 1G as & ’ € 
At Philadelp} Ce ae cuit, and district courts of the United States, 1€, [sixteenth ] eighteen hundred and sixty.. 22,000 00 
nilade a: : ’ ———— 
Fr salina ue ; | including the District of Columbia; also, for | er 0.569 7: 
ee aoe — wt the director, treasurer, assayer, | jurors and witnesses, in aid of the tunds aris- 1] aga sent 
meit a . , thief oa re » awe | 7 > ! ———a 
nu - rt amare finer, chict coiner and en raver, ing from fines, penalties, and forteitures in- il p } . aes it 3 
oar plow ars r, assistant melter and refiner, curred in the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, By the act making appropriations for sundry 
nd seven clerks..... a 27.9 ightee: dredas . iv “the G 
Pec uaaaetl oie oot dese ceceeeeeees aa 27,900 00 eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and previous civil expenses of the Government for the year 
10 00 ae f workmen an¢ SOI 90d cscs . 67,000 00 years ; and likewise for defraying the expenses | ending the thirtieth of J » erht I dr 
idental and contingent expenses, includ- Unk tn aie thes talaak Mhabee one coe | nding the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
ry tave ) + . — | 5 tr > 
ae istage, in addition to other available eerned, and of prosecutions for offenses com and SESRy Cee, 
19 00 F ; * i So rbd aS 2 et ee --. 30,000 00 mitted against the United States, and for the Survey of the coast. 
a ns of ores and coins to reserved sate ke ping Of PriSONers...ecceeseeee .. 1,000,000 00 For continuing the f ti Atlant and Gulf 
bie oo ee testes Spb ewenebene's ae 300 00 For the detection and bringing to trial of per ot the UW; eae S cay in . r ' i a rad cents. 
ea bullion from the New York sons engaged in counterfeiting the coin of the i; ia o dl ), the 7 - let Gare yp 
valine’. rt ee ae vag iting ! ans engaged in the work, and exeludiog pay and emolt 
0 00 x 0 the United States Mint fer coin : United States, to be expended under the diree ments of officers of the Ariny and N a , ‘ a 
FEUSNRETN RSS ERAS AMERS Rake do hhocns Saeaew 5,000 O00 | tion of tue Secretary of the ‘Treasury 10,000 00 wihe wk easeaee Oe 
; i tar’ i T.. OU aud meu of the Navy emploved on the 


New Serres—No. 


150,900 00 


work, 
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For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States, including compensation 
of civillans engaged in the work.... $130,000 
For continuing the survey of the Florida reets 
and keys, (including compensation of ¢ ivilians 
engaged in the work, and excluding pay and 
emoluments of officers of the Army and Navy, 
and petty officers and men of the Navy em 
ployed ON Wie WOTK) oc cece cere eee cee eeeees 40,000 
For running a line to connect the triangulation 
on the Atiantic coast with that on the Gult of 
Mexico across the Florida peninsula, includ 
ing compensation to civilians engaged in the 
Ci... cs at aie et ebaneeeebes oath wee - 5,000 
For publishing the observations made inthe prog 
re of the survey of the coast of the United 
States, including compensation of civilians 
Sa 1D GS WOE 6.05660 cure 0808 00s b0sees 5,000 
For repairs of steamers and sailing schooners 
used in the COASE BULVEYV..ccccccccccccccccecs 10,000 
For tuel and quarters, and for mileage or trans 
portation of officers and enlisted soldiers of 
the Army serving in the coast survey, in cases 
noe longer provided for by the quartermaster’s 
GO PATUNOCI. .covcceccccesccessesssesesesess 5,000 
For pay and rations of engineers for seven 
steamers, used inthe hydrography of the coast 
survey, no longer supplied by the Navy Depart 
TOI 0 n.od 6 ce cc earsed eres ecedsesecovessvocve 12,800 
To suppl) the deficiency in the fund for the 
relict of sick and disabled seamen........... 175,000 
For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims, 
not otherwise provided for, as shall be ad 
mitted in due course of settlement at the 
OEE ove kaivon Wose yous onsesane dite ences 5,000 
For preserving the unfinished work upon the 
Charleston custom-house@...... -cccccccccces 5,000 
To pay tor the marble atready delivered at the 
Charleston cu ste iu-house, to be used in con 
inuing the work on that building............ 15,000 
For preserving the unfinished work upon the 
New Orleans custom-house.....c.e0. ceccees 5,000 
To pay for marbie already delivered at the New 
Crieans custom-house, to be used in continu- 
ing t work on that building...........eee00% 25,000 
To cuable the Secretary of the ‘Treasury ‘to fitup 
ready for the occupancy of the postmaster and 
tis force the necessary rooms in the custom 
ouse building at New Orleans, that is, one 
i tirst floor of the old levee front (de 
signed tor the post office department) accord 
ing to the original design.... cccocccsccsscces 20,000 
For the extension of the Treasury building . d00,000 
For furnishing rooms in the ‘Treasury building 
tov t othee or the Attorney General........ 2,500 
To pay for labor on, and materials furnished for, 
the Capital exteision....ccoscecscccceccesecs 153,601 
To enable t ip endent to take care of th 
ws i delivered, and of the 
ul t mit floor y 
I } { reqdoor 15.90 
t pitol extensio 300 
ne t VN ‘ pth ( pi r} 
i the f ly ending the 
t int f Ju ‘ i d and sixty 
Wicca drdcatndssses pb05 Fons WedeNevens 650s OOO 
Toenable the iperintendent of the Capitol ex 
tension to purchase trom Kice and Hecbner 
thirty-four monolithic jnmnas of Ameriann 
marbl tthe p especitied in their supple 
mental contract ot Mas thirty, eighteen hun 
dred and fiity : marble tor said columns 
to be approved by said superintendent........ 47,600 
I contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 
r ctu f \ nd furniture tor the com 
mittee, office, and other rooms and apart 
in the north wing of the Capitol, as 
ait ted by the resolution of the Senate of 
thirtieth Mareh, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
to be expended under the direetion of the 
Committee to Andit and Control the Centin 
g Expenses of the Senats...... 0.000. 19,400 
For the completion of the Washington aqueduet, 
to bo expended according to to plans and es 
mates of Captain Meigs, and under his super 
RG a os btw wk Wade ho 5440500640 basin eet 500.000 
Furniture required tor the new custom-horse, 
post offee, aod United States court-rooms at 
PIE. WIG Si nh cccsecnnkeushdaesases 1,41) 
Fort repair of the custom-house inthe city of 
Baltimore. 15,000 
Light-house establishment. 
For Atlantic, Gulf. and Lake coasts, viz: 
Por supplying the light-houses and beacon-lights 
with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, chamois 
skins, polishing powder, whiting and other 
clear materials, transportation and other 
necessary expenses of the same, ae 
keeping in repair the lighting apparatus. , 7H 
For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting anc 
improving all the light-house ind buildings 
I ae eee meee 115,526 
For salaries of fiv hundred ! xty-eight 
keepers ef light-houses and Light-beacons and 
NG UI cnc whas 06405045. vens ab eeeees 1K8,912 
bor ea ies Of forty-nine Keepers of light-ves 
: Micsbdnes eave nwas ¥OSs bbde WOed 27,350 
I umn vag ind inci 
‘ exp os « ‘ t- vessels 172,705 
by ‘} i patt 4 
remoo cr, and yplving losses of 
trraeny ind day-beacons, and tor chains and 
ikers for the sam and for coloring and 
wuusbering all the DUOYS........-secceeee ees 107,000 
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‘DIX TO THE CONGRESSI( 


Appropriations, 


New Offices, 


For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights 
and other aids to navigation......... sereeves 
For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to act third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, on the amount 
that may be disbursed by them, in addition to 
available balance..... 
For the coasts of California, Oregon, and 
Washington : 
For supplying fitteen light-houses and beacon- 
lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, chamois 
skins, polishing powder, and other cleaning 


materials, transportation, expenses of keeping 
lamps and machinery in order, pablishing 
notices to mariners of changes of aids to navi- 
BALION 20 cece cccccesccccccsevescccecececscsce 


For salaries of thirty-five keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per annum.. 

For expenses of 


pairing, 


raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
remooring, and supplyiug 


buoys and day-beacons, and for chains and 
sinkers for the same, and for coloring and 
numbering all the buoys......... 0.0000. 

For maint of the vessel provide d for ‘by 





the act ot eighteenth 
dred and fifty-six, for 
portation purposes 
For continuing the truc tion ‘ot the light- 
house at Minot’s Ledge, one of the Cohasset 
rocks, Boston bay, Massachusetts, being the 
amount remaining to be appropriated to com- 


August, eighteen hun. 
inspection and trans- 


cons 


plete the work according to the original esti- 
ITRALC. wore cecccccesscceve. secece cocece . . 
For completion and protection of way to light- 
house at Huron, Ohi0........6600. eecccecece 
For the protection of the ae and beacon-light 
on the pier at Cleveland, Ohio........ ere 


For the protection of the Ae rs and be acon light 
on the piers at Fairport, Ohio.. oesess 
For commutation of fuel and quarters for off- 
cers of the Army serving on light-house duty, 
the payment of which is no longer provided 
tor by the quartermaster’s department......... 
For compensation of two superintendents for 
the life-saving stations on the coasts of Long 
Island and New Jersey.........+ eccvcesccore 
For compensation of fifty-four Keepers of sta- 
tions, at two hundred doliars-each.......... 
For support, eare, and medical treatment of forty 


transient paupers, medical and surgical pa- 
tients, in Washington Infirmary........... 
For purchase of manure for the public grounds, 


lor hire of carts on the publie grounds......... 
for purchase and repair of tools used in the 
PDC STOUNGES 2.00050 00000000 600002 vse s eben 


For purchase of trees and tree-boxes to replace, 
where necessary, such as have been pli snte d 
by the United States, and the repair of pave- 


ments in froutof the public grounds... 
For annual repairs of the Capitol, 
publie stables, water pipes, 
other walks within the Capiiol 
glass and locks cee 
For annual repairs of the P resident’ s house and 
furniture, improvement of grounds, purchase 


water closets 
pavements and 
square, broken 





of plants gardca, and contingent expenses 
mie WE BNCEOLO. 2. cer cee secces cere cece eses 
For tuel, in part, of the President's house...... 
For lighting the Capitol and President’s house, 
the publie grounds around them and around 


the executive offices, and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Bridge and High streets, in Georgetown, 
Pour-and-a-halt, Seventh, and Twelith streets, 
across the Mall........ ore Ty TT oneeneee ° 
For purchase of books for library at the execu 
tive mansion, to be expended under the direc- 
tion ot the President of the United States. 


For repairs of the Potomac, Navy-Yard, and 


upper bridges...... Jnbebeeceesdeve Secceee one 
For taking down and rebuilding the southern- 
most span of the bridge across the Potomac, 


known as the Long Bridge............cce00. 
iirs of Pennsylvania avenue.... 
For grading and graveling B street south, from 
Seventh to Fourteenth streets west, setting 
curband paving gutter with stone, and foot- 
way with brick on the north side of the saine, 
next to the public reservation ...... eeees 
For inclosing the Circle at the 
Pennsylvania avenne and New Hampshire 
avenue and K and Twenty-third streets with 





a wrought iron railing five feethigh..... ere 
For public reservation number two and Latay- 
ette square........ sientheeeece ostvsneoshte = 


For taking care of the grounds south of the Pres- 
ident’s house, continuing the improvement of 
the same, and keeping them in order........ 


For repairs of water-pipes.......... ipwetubeenue 
For cleaning out the sewer-traps on Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, and repairing the same........ ee 


For repairing the fenee around that portion of 


the Mall upon which the Smithsonian build- 
ing is situated..... ewe ses occu cecese pees seen 
For curbing, paving footw: uk anc { guiter, laying 
stone footway and grading on the south side 
of, acme avenue, fronr Third to Sixth 
SITECIS WEEE 2 ccc ccccee sense sescceseses eeecece 


For seats of wood in the Smithsonian grounds... 
Survey of the public lands. 

For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon,Washington, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including inci 
dental expenses aud island surveys in the inte 
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30,000 
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6,000 
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3,000 
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6.000 
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6,000 
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250 
6,000 
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3,000 
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2,000 
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00 
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00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
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rior, and all other special and difficult surveys 
demanding augmented rates, to be apportioned 
and applied to the several surveying distiic ts, 
according to the exigencies of the public ser- 
Vice, ine luding expenses of selecting swamp 
li inds and the compensation and expenses to 
survey orto locate private land claims in Loa- 
isiana, in addition tothe unexpended balances 
of all former appropriations...........0.. e000! 
For surveying te public Jands and private land 
claims in California, to be disbursed at the 
rates prescribed by law for the different kinds 
of work . -onbé be venus 
For surveying the public lands and private | and 
claims in New Mexico.... oe coes cece 
For surveying the public lands in Kansas and 
Nebraska; also, outlines of Indian reserva- 
tlons.... seer cesses 
For salary of the clerk detailed for the special 
service in the General Land Office, to attend 
to the unfinished surveys in the States, when 
the offices of the surveyors general have been 
OGD on vt chunssdaernsre cobN Sete COR SSe05e 
For surveying the public lands in Oregon, to be 
disbursed at the rates now authorized by law, 
For surveying the public lands in Washington 
‘Territory, at the rates now authorized by law, 


Patent Office. 


For drawings to illustrate the report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents tor the year cightecn hun- 
ONGR MOG GABE <n0c 0500.5406 chsemgee 

For collection of agricultural statistics, investi- 
gations tor promoting agricultural and rural 
economy, and the procurement of cuttings and 
SOCKS. 00000 


ee tweens 


For expenses of receiving, arranging, and taking 
eare of eopyright books, charts, and other 
COPPFIQUE MAMET. onc cccvcccccvevseceesccvees 


Government Hospital for the Insane. 


For the support, clothing, and medical treatment 
of the insane of the District of Columbia and 
of the Army and Navy at the asylum in said 
SME ccinstinnae se cece 

For books aud incidental expenses of the asy 


eee weet ete eee ee eee 





For completion of the four castern sections of 
the east wing of the hospital edifice.......... 
For furnishing the four eastern sections of the 
cast Wing of the hospital edifiee.............. 
For extending the heating apparatus into the 
tour eastern sections of the hospital edifice... 
For erecting, furnishing, lighting, and heating a 
lodge tor coloved women, corresponding to 
that already erected and oecupied by colored 
SON. cngoustak onee cde sasesebes5s4esse — 
Fora as holder, tobe placed ina position in thi e 
rear of the east wing of the hospital corre- 
sponding to that ocenpicd by the present gas 
holder in the rear of the west wing 


Exploring expedition. 
For preservation of 
ploring and survey 
CIOMENt..... 0.060 


e collections of the ex- 
gy expeditions of the Gov- 


eee meee ee eeeee * ceree 


Institution of the Deaf, eae ia 
Blind. 

For salaries and incidental expenses of the Insti- 

tution of the Deat, Dumb, and Blind, in the 


$59,000 09 


20,000 09 


10,000 09 


20,000 09 


2,000 09 
15,000 60 


15,000 09 


6,000 00 


60,000 00 


1,400 © 


30,000 00 


500 00 
35,111 0 
5,343 00 
5,000 vo 
10.000 60 


1.000 00 


4,000 00 


District Of Columban s<csccccer-sssccsccescs 3,000 0 
For expenses tobe incurred in taking the eighth 

census of the inhabitants of the United 

PE nsnscadssarsureueee mesbidsdes oe eeeeee 2,000,000 00 


For extension of the General Post Office 


Botanic Garden. 


For grading, draining, precuring manure, tools, 
fuel, and repairs, purchasing trees and shrubs 
for botanic garden, to be expended under the 
direction of the Library Commitiece of Con- 
gress... 

For pay of horticulturist and assis tants in the 
botanic garden and green-houses, to be ex- 
pended under the direetion of the Library Com- 
mittee of Congress ....ccescccccccs 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to sup 
ply such newly created offices as are entitled 
thereto by the act of eighth Angust, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, with full sets ‘of the 
Statutes at Large, and: to replace those once 
furnished to old officers, which have since 
been unavoidably lost or destroyed.........-- 

For completing the printing, binding, and pub- 
lishing one thousand copies of the papers of 
James Madison, under the direetion and con- 
trol of the Joint Committee on the Library of 
COngress..... ccccccccccsevecces 

For the completion of the capitol in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico.......... 

For converting the old Senate chamber into a 
court-room, the old court-reoim into a law Li- 
brary, and for fitting up the rooms in connec- 
tion with them, for the use of the Supreme 
Court and ite Officers... .cecccsversess 

For the survey of the eastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia, in pursuance of a law passed during 
the present session of Congress for that pur- 


Se eee meee eee eee eee seeeeee 


wate twee ew enee 


POSC oe ee eeeeceenereee coccccce 


For the repair of the capitol building in Ne- 
braskA.ovccece cocrcccees 
For the survey of the forty-sixth parallel of north 
latitude, so far as it constitutes a common 
boundary between Oregon and Washington 
RET vn n0-0509 0650ieccnecses 
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70,000 OY 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


sbiec the Secretary of the 
Chickasaw lLndians interest on one 
ired thousand dollars, part of their na 
ind Which Was paid ito the Treasury 
uary, eighteen hundred and fitty-seven, 


redemption of that amount 


Treasury to pay 


ount of thie 


the State stock of Ohio previously held by 
Department in trast for that fund ........$21,000 00 
\ © purpose ol paying existing liabilities, and 


finish the maps and calculations of the 
vev ot the Atuuato route of the 


sur- 
Interoceanic 





tting up the rooms in the center building 





I 

Capitol, formerly occupied by the Sen 

Committees on Naval, Military, and tn- 

dian Atlairs, for the use of the Court of Claims, 

jer the superintendence of the Commis- 
rol Public Duildingse...... cece. ceeees 3,000 00 

j iy the publishers of the American State 

Papers, ordered to be printed by the act of 

June twelve, eighteen hundred and filty-eight, 

tthe rate per volume paid for printing the 

t series of the said work Jess filteen per 

eentum, as the same may be delivered to the 

secretary of the Luterior, and on his certificate 
MMM wine desehok a ikukeor eas oeees 340,000 09 


adjust the 


To sete and accounts of the con 
tractor for the erection of the United States 
custom-lhouse and post office at San Fran- 


cisco, California, and to pay to said contractor 
the amount that may be tound to be justly due 


jim under the contracts made between said 
eontra rand the proper oticers of the Gov- 
wnt for erecting said building, and also 
ipsum as may be found due tor turnishing 

the sam Seues teveseses ocecees oocccceccef sndefinite. } 





$5,032,820 v4 


By the act making further ssndaiitnbians for the 

‘service of the Post Offie Department during 
the fiseal year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen te d and sixty. 


Fi usportation of the mails, (inland)....$7,694,010 00 
F ompe nsation tO POStMasters......eseees + 1,276,000 00 
For clerks in the offices of postimasters.........475,000 00 
Por ship, steamboat, aud way letters..... 6.66. « 20,000 00 
For office furniture in the post-offices........ -» 4,000 00 
Por advertuesing.... eee ec cccccccece Coecevccocs 70,009 00 
i til bags and to pay to the contractors tor 
iriishing feather mail pouches, wrapping and 
printing paperymail locks and Kkeys,and stamps, 
juicrest, atthe rate of six per ceut., on all sums 
heretofore due said contr: ictors, and which 
remained unpaid tor want of funds, from the 
time said suis were due to the day when the 
principal sums were in fact paid............- 27,500 00 
pranne eecccncecececs coccecccccccccccoccces 04,000 00 
Wrapping PApPer..e. sees ° Sev seccscccocee 20,000 00 


Keys, “and sti umps.. 7,500 00 
epredatious and special agents....... 37,500 00 
llancous payments......... . -209,000 00 
or postage stamps and stamped envelopes..... 50,000 09 
wopayments of balances due to toreigu coun- 


mai locks 
1 


F 
Bi 
ri 
I ail d 
[ 
F 
ie 


yy inisee 


ICS cccccnes ° needa) upeeuntsesee+ace cage Ge 
Por | sayments to letter carrie his caneuas eeeeeeee 187,037 00 
To upply deficiencies in the revenue of the Post 

Otlice Department for the year ending the thir- 


ticth of June, 


eighteen hundred and sixty..3,126,324 00 
To pay E. K. 


Collins and his associates the 
maining balance found due them upon their 


I 
contract 
! 





for transporting the United States 
nail between New York and Liverpool,..... 80,282 72 
Sl3or ss 72 





tw 


By the joint resolution making an appropriation 


for inaugurating the equestrian statue of Wash- 
Ineton, 


Transporting and placing Mills’s statue of Washington on 
the pedestal designated by the proper authorities, and in 
the ceremonies appropriate to the occasion, . 10,600 00 


By the joint resolution for the relief of the con- 
tractors of the Post Office Department. 

For carrying the mails, and of route agents, during the 

rending thirty-first March, eighteen hundred and 

, Under the provisions of the act of July second, 

eighteen hundred and thirty-six............ [ind ‘finite. 


quarte 
SIXTY 


By the resolution in regard to the ministers from 
Japan. 

To defray the expenses of the envoys and suite constituting 
the Japanese embassy, expected to arrive in the United 
States. To be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State. $50,000 00 


By the resolution for the relief of A. M. Fridle y, 
late agent for the Winnebago Indians. 


The amount of mee ‘ut paid by him on the twenty-sixth 
of March, eighteen hundred and filty-eight, and which 
Was obtained ‘against him on the fitteenth of January, 


eighteen hundred aad Afty-six, in the United States dis- 
trict court for the second district of Minnesota, in con 
sequence of his having, under positive orders of the 
( 


iumissioner of Indian Affairs, disregarded au injunc- 
tion obtained against him in said court in regard.to the 
bayinent of certain moneys belonging to the Winnebago 
Indians, and which orders said Fridle y Was compelled 
to, and did, obey and carry out. . Indefinite. ] 


6,500 00 


Appropriations, Ne w Office 3, tec. 


By the resolution for the relief of Arthur Edwart 





and his ass lat 
For carrying the through mails on their boats between 
Cleveland and Detroit, Sandusky and Detroit, and ‘Toled 
and Detroit, during the years eighteen hundred and forty 
nine and eighteen hundred and filly-t sand the inte 
VENUE YOBTS occ cccccccccccsescescccccsses {Indefinit 


By the resolution authorizing settlement of 
the accounts of John R. Bartlett, 
sioner of the United States to run and mark th 
boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 

To adjust the accounts of John R. Bartlett, late ¢ 
sioner of the United States under the treaty 
lupe Hidalgo to run and mark the boundary lin 


late commis- 


riihis 
ot Guada 
» between 


the United States and Mexico, upon principles just, fa 
and equitable tothe said Bartlett and to the United Siates, 
and in conformity with the usage in such cases, and tu 


ascertain, or cause to be ascertained, in making said ad 
justment, whether the said Bartlett has received a credit 
upon his account with the Government, and, if so, what 
amount, for advances, if any, made by Thomas W. Ta 
sill, late quartermaster and commissary of the said bound 
ary commission, to officers and men in the employment 
of the same, and claimed by said Tansill to be due to bim 
at the time of his turning over his transter lists of officers 
and men, by order of said Bartlett, to George W. ‘Thur 
ber, his suecessor. deducting trom the uch sums 


amounts 
as have been paid to the said Tansill.....- [Tudefinite } 


By the joint resolution for the relief of William 
H. De Groot. 

To settle the account of William H. De Groot, on princi 
ples of justice and equity, allowing to the said De Groot 
the amount of money actually expended by him in and 
about the execution of the said contract; and also to in 
demnify him tor such losses, liabilities, and damages as, 


by virtue of the said joint resolution he was entitled to 

COCGIG G00 6:04 ebcdnes n:6006 0dr ee ceneenns ee. «LI ndefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Charies Pearson, deceased. 

For the amount of money paid into the United States pat 

ent Office by the said Pearson, whilst le was laboring 

under a state Of insanity... ....ccccccccccccscccs S140 00 


1) 1 
Fillebrown., 


By the act for the relief of Thomas 





For salary as secretary of the board of commissioners of the 
Navy hospital fund, from February seventh to May six 
teenth, anno Domini eightec nh undred and twenty-seven 
and for commissions on the bursements of said fund 
between the years eighteen hundred and twenty-tive and 
eightcen hundred 


UNG LWEDLY-NINC.. eee cee ee SAGO OU 


f of Lydia izee, Widow 
Jobn Irazee, late of the 


By the act for the relie 
and administratrix of 
city of New York. 

For the seiviees of the 
superintendent of the 


said John Frazee, as <i 


New York cu ton hous 


sltect and 





third day of March, anno Domini eighteen hu dred und 
forty-one, to the twenty-first day ot May, anno Domwin 
eighteen hundred and forty-two......-..6. ooo eH 2,563 00 


By the act for the relief of William Geiger. 
For all claims against the United States by virtue of his 
contract made on the eighteenth day of Oc tober, eighteen 
hundred and fiity-four, at Fort Smith City, with Captain 


French, for lime, stone, and mason work. for and on the 
barracks at Fort Washita, in Cherokee nation..$4,010 62 


By the act for the relief of Moses Noble. 

To pay to Moses Noble, agent for the brig Good Hope, and | 
the schooners Delta, Jasper, Sardine, Five Sisters, Com- 
ionwealth, and ‘T'wo Brothers, tor the benefit of the per 
sons entitled thereto, for fishing bounties to which said 
vessels became entitled in the fishing season of the year 


} 


i] 
|| 
| 


eighteen hundred and fifty-two....... oKancecwetengtOe 68 


By the act for the relief of Charner T. Scaife, 

administrator of Gilbert Stalker. 

For the use and 
belonging to said 
eighteen bund 
eighteen hundre 


service of the steamboat James Adams, 
Stalker, from the first day of August, 
d and forty-one, to the ninth day of July, 
‘d and forty-two.......+. cocescQu,040 16 
By the act for the relief of Mariano G. Vallejo. 
For the occupation by the United States of a 
building on the square of Sonoma, in Caiifornia, trom 
May thirtieth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to Au 
gust, eighteen liundred and filty-three........ » $5,800 00 


troops of the 


By the act for the relief of Tench Til ohman. 


For losses sustained by him in consequence of his appoint- 
ment toa consulate which was abolished by the Spanish 


Government while he was on his way to take charge of 


the same........ 


-- $1,000 00 

By the act for the relief of A. M. Mitchell, late 
colonel of Ohio volunteers in the Mexican war. 

For transportation from Monterey to Cincinnati, and from 
Cincinnati to Monterey, in eighteen hundred and forty 
six, the trip not having been performed under orders but 
by Jeave granted in consequence of temporary disability, 
caused by wounds received in action on the twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and forty-six....[ Indefinite. } 


o 
eo 
pnd 


i 


36TH Conea....1sT Sess 


By the act for the relief of Richard W. 

For expenses incurred by him and hisclerk fo 
while under orders of the Navy De 
on shore at San Francisco, from the fifteenth of July to 
the thirtieth of September, eighteen hundred and forty 
nine, less the amount already received by them for com 
mutation of their rations during the same period..$566 20 


Meade. 
r subsistence, 
partment and detained 


By the act for the relief of George Stealey. 
For services rendered and expenses incurred by him as 
agent, appointed by the Indian commissioners of the 
United States for the State of California to visit the 
northern tribes of Indians in said State....fIndefinit 


t 


By the act for the relief of David D. Porter. 


For certain extraordinary 


expenses incurred by him in the 
discharge of his dutv, under the orders of the Navy De 
partment, on special service to the islaad of St. Do 
SOTO so dwes coccenevessunencueuses ° (43 00 


sy the act for the relief of George B. Bacon, late 

purser of the sloop-of-war Portsmouth. 

For the amount properly payable to a purser of 
War, for his services as acting pur 
the period he acted as purse 


acting 
n sloop of 
said during 


theretrom the 


ser as atore 


r, deducting 


amount paid to said Bacon tor the same p riod as com 
RIRMRONS CODER deinen cies tecceacewecanterel [ Indefinite. | 
By the act for the relief of Edward Kent. 
For the perpetual use, in all the present and future mint 

ing establishments of the United States, of the apparatus 
for separating gold and other precious metals trom for 
eign substances, of which the said Edward N. Kent is 
the inventor and patentec.......ccescccceces $20,000 00 


By the act for the re _ of 
widow of Capt un 
For compens: 


Asenath M, 
Kdward G, 
ition for private property a 
ment of a balance erroneously appearing due from the 
said E. G. Elliott on the books of the ‘Treasury Depart 
ment .....- ee ene cece ne cece eeeee cess cece tees 25,000 00 


Elliott, 
Elliott, 
yplied to the pay 





Jeremiah Pendergast. 
lowed him 
tent Othes 
r watehnuict 


By the act for the relief of 
For the difference of pay al 
the construction of the Pi 


allowed to othe 


asa watchman on 
extension and that 
Keecaaies aeeWesccccscsnae On 


atha O’Brien, 


J. O’Brien, late 


By the act for the relief of 7 . Ag 
widow of Brevet Major J. P. 
of the United States 

For such suis of money as may be 


husband as captain of artillery 
of December, eighteen 


Army. 

to her late 
, from the thirty-first day 
hundred and forty-nine, when 
he was last paid, to the thirty-first day of March, 
eighteen bundred and filty, the day of his death, and 
that his acc on the books of the Treasury be bal- 
anced _[Inde finite.) 


found due 


ounts 


sy the act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Wetonsaw, son of James C 
For the amount secured to said Wetonsaw in 
of the treaty of January fourteenth, 
and thirty-seven, with the 
dians 


ohner, 
chedule B 
eighteen hundred 
Saginaw Chippewa In- 
Cede dedanesw athena wee Rev kondaes ws tegnce scien 
sy the act for the relief of William P. Bowhay 
For severe personal injuries received by him whilst em- 
ployed by the United States on board the frigate Congress 
and which rendered him a cripple for life...... $500 00 


| By the act for the relief of Mrs. Jane M. Mce- 


Crabb, widow of the late Captain John W. 
McC rab b, assistant quartermaster, United 
States : Army. 


For commissions for disbursements of special appropria- 
tions by her late husband, Captain Join W. MeCrabb, 
prior to the .hirtieth of September, one thousand eight 


hundred and thirty-cight.......... Cocccccccce sMOseOd 96 


By the act for the relief of M. C . Gritzner. 


For compensation and damages on account of the rescind 
ing by the Government of a contract made with the Com- 
missioner of Patents, on the thirtieth day of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, for the execution of 
descriptions and illustrations of the Patent Office report 
for that year, before the work was completed....8379 77 





3y the act for the relief of the surviving grand- 
children of Colonel William Thompson, of the 
revolutionary army of South Carolina. 

For the half pay for life, to which their ancestor, the said 
Williain Thompson, was entitled, under the resolutions 
of Congress, for his services as colonel as aforesaid, 
throughout the war of the Revolution, the said Colonel 
William Thompson having elected not to take be com- 
mutation of five years’ full pay...... 388 82 


3y the act for the relief of Samuel J. He nsley 
For twelve hundred and eighty-five head of cattle by Ld 
actually delivered in May, eighteen hundred and fifty 
two, to the agents of the United States for the use of the 
the Indians in California, as found by the 
CRBs iccccces ccvcsspees avcmetess sinned 


£96,375 00 


Court of 


5S ath RRA 





eed 


os 
e lo 


7 


— J 


aris Ah EEE Oe ee ee en oe 


ene 





Pr «cp 
DIne 


d6TH CoNG.... 1ST SESS 


By the act for the re f of Charles Jam Luan 

in 

bor hi ervic ind exper acting as a receiver 

i { ed t Ia it Monro M gan 
oe i nm huods 1 twenty ive lo eigitecn 
indred 10 QUITTV-ONC. ccc cece ccseee ° = sO ml 
) . \ , 

By the act for the 1 f of Guadalupe Estudillo 

le Areu id of Santiago de Argucllo 

I ) of | ista tby him during the period 
0 uch vi in consequence thereot, S14 vu 

' ' : 
By { ct rine. t Ol ] I el Joh mn 

rey » Israel Jolinson, of Cass county, Indias wr ex 
j mecurred by order of the comm ton ymiakKe 
a treaty with the Miami tribe of Indians, in eighteen 
UMNGTCE ANG WIUTY-UNICO.. wccccoscccceccveeccese S10 00 
By the act for the relief of Shade Calloway 

I work do by him on the Tennes ri , under his 

t with Ur t Liew mt ( 1 J. MetClel 
land, dated the ixteenth of September, eighteen hun 
‘ md tt thir wding to the account approved 

d certiiiod by the agent placed in clas ot said work 
tt death ¢ ul Bh OUICEL . wes covesscerese S150 00 
| ’ | | ] 

Lb ne for ft 1 ‘ 1 it rept t 

» ' 
liv ot tiv { dd ¢ ri ith i Viiladel 
}? il i rth 
Do pay i itiv t(D i Gibson, John B 
ul, d t \\ unt unt ©. G. ‘Treichel 
dl ised, la ‘ Ks in the Plitad ; 1 custom hou 
{ us i rears of compen 
! i mercer i i traeca rv Lai CUstonl bouse, 
pavable outotth main ‘ thy urplus emoluments of 
the collector, crroneousty deposited, and still remaining 
t lreusurv, in lik manner as i other eight sur 
vilig cleths in thi Custom ou W purd their ar 
rea t inpensation accruing during the same period, 
and under th ne circumistinces, as per report or the 
First Comptrotier, dated venth March,e@ighteen hun 
i ad fort iX. ppros b the Secretary of the 
reasury ....e. sedbe cu ee ebee cuceed db000n 00 we SU.895 17 

By the act for the relicf of W. Y. Hansell, the 
. ! 
net of W LI | nacerwo l, aud the repre- 

¥ a) 
{ ( Samu bochKh We 

‘I ) the balanee of the sum o xty thousand dollars 
f \ int t ity betw t 1 I Stat and the 
( venty ninth of De 

| . 9 ive for thre pay 
1 vid \ ' ea mission 
er ( the Uaate Stites the payment of other 
DMMEMTE er na ree a wie Boe £30,000 00 
' } . 4 } : . ! 
By the ior the reliet of J Line Phelan. 

Fo rvier TD { indicted be 
fore the district be t ‘ rtoftt United States tor 
1 ' t Ml under 1 ippoint 
’ 1} ~ i _¢ ‘ i ge ot robbing 
t Uni i sbiate PRRs 0-005 00 bs 6060 cé50O0 6 BeOS S250 OU 

By the act for the relief of the legal representa- 
live f Sylvester Day, la \ irgeon in the 
United Sta Army 

lo pay to legal representatis t late Sylvester 
a isu maint ! i Sta Ariny, in reimburse 
i (that sum paid for lical vices at Allegheny 
MIOOTIES « 0.605 0 00s cwd 600656 660d 606 50bsb05 60000008 Sib 00 

By the act for the relief of Peter Rogerson & Son, 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland, owners of the 
British brie Jessie. 

I losses incurred by reason of the t uing of the pas 

rers and crew ot the American ship Northumberland, 
in the month otf December, eighteen hundred and fitty 


seven, When tn a sinking condition, and conveying them 
to Cork, lreland 3 


sabubbebiccesedens deckeessws »$7,708 To 


By the act for the relief of Smith & 
"Toledo, Ohio. 


For the amount paid by said Smith & Hunt as freight and 
charges on railroad iron transported while in bond from 
New York city to Toledo, Ohio...........6.. $9,265 90 

By the act for the relief of Maryett Van Buskirk. 

For ie, grain, cattle, and other supplies furnished to 
t American Army by the late Thomas Van Buskirk, 
deceased, of Bergen county, State of New Jersey, during 
the revolutionary WAP... .000. cecccccecscccces $20,367 Ov 


By the act for the relief of George P. Marsh. 


For all claims he may have on account of special services 
' lered by him in Greece in the vears cighteen hundred 
wid filty two and cighteen hundred and filty-three, under 


instructions trom Ute State Departinent....... $9,000 00 
Ry the act for the relief of Francis Dainese. 
For all claims and demands of the said Francis Dainese 
upon the United States for his traveling, contingent, and 
other expenses, as well as for losses sustained by him, 
it ind connected with, the consulate at Constanti 
ROME. coccrecccvcsnccvcessececcesacechocsces £4,220 99 


Hunt, of 


Appropriations, New Ojjices, cae. 


By the act 


for the relief of the Missionary So- 

ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

For all claim to the land embraced within the limits of the 
military reservation atthe Dalles, in Oregon Territory, 
and of all claim for damages for destruction of property 
on or near the said land by the United States troops ot 
volunteers, or Indians, at any time antérior to the date of 
Said reicar 20.0 0 OO 


By the act for the relief of Anson Dart. 

To pay Anson Dart, late superintendent of Indian affairs in 
the ‘Territory of Oregon, the sum of four thousand dollars 
per annum, deducting theretrom twenty-five hundred 
dollars per 


servea a 


such 


uperintendent, being from the first day 
of July, eighteen hundred and fifty, to the fourth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and fitty-three..... - (Indefinite. ] 
For all moneys paid and expenses ineurred by 
him forthe use and benefit of the Government, 


for the services Ol an extra assistant clerk six 
months, and for the board of the Indian inter- 
preters employed by him during his term of 


office as superintendent as aforesaid...,...[tndefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of John Brannan. 


For extra services as 


librarian in said departinent trom the 


fifteenth of September, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, | 


to the fifteenth of January, cighteen hundred and fitty 
nine, being at the rate of four dollars per day, after de- 
ducting the pay received by him as an employé during 
SR RG cise we ke hence oo: see beens een S250 OV 





By the act for the relief of R. W. Clarke. 
Por extra services performed by him in said office as clerk, 
from January one, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, to Oc 
tober one, eighteen liuudred and fifty-one....... $225 00 


By the act for the relief of David Myerle. 
FoPlocses, sacrifices, and expenses incurred by him in test- 
ing and establishing the practicability and safety of the 


process of water-rotting hemp, under the direction of the 
PURVY TPCATUAIONE, 0 « 60:00: 6,000000004649508 . + - 830,000 00 


By the act for the relief of J. R. Crump. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


innum, already received, for the time he | 


For his expenses in returning from Santa Fé, in eighteen | 


hundred and filty-uine, and torservices, subsequently, in 
aiding Superintendent bk. FP. Beale in the preparation of 
the official report ot his wagon-road exploration..8750 00 
By the act for the relief of Anton L. C. Portman. 
For his services as 


Dutch interpreter during the negotiation | 


of the treaty between the United States and the Empire | 


or Japan, from the 
comple tion ot 


preliminary preparations to the final 
aid negotiations....... esececess 





By the act for the relief of Benjamin Sayre. 
For work and labor under his contract with the United 
States, bearing date December eight, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, in section sixty-seven of the Cumber- 
land road in Indiana, in the division east of Indianapv 
ssoennwecnead Wo 


By the act for the relief of Samuel H. Taylor. 
Por extra service performed by him as messenger in the 
affice of the ‘Third Auditor of the Treasury from June, 
eighteen hundred and fiity-three, to September, eighteen 
hundred aad filly-tive.......... cocceee 20 00 


By the act for the relief of Cassius M. Clay. 
For the amount of a judgment, costs, and interest, recov- 
ered against him by one Eliza Bowles for trespass in 
executing a military order of his superior officer in ecigh- 
teen hundred and torty- six, together with interest from 
the first of October, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
the date of payment of said judgment, costs, and inter- 
Seca Mudapecuscieeee ae 








By the act for the relief of the heirs or legal rep- 
resentatives of the estate of Charles H. Mason. 
For the difference between the salary of the Governor of 


the ‘Territory of Washington and the secretary during the | 


time that the 
the Territory 
duties 


Governor of said Territory Was absent trom 
by permission of the President, and the 
of Governor were discharged by said Charles H. 


BEA ocn0ns svnnwescenencencer ooeeeeeeeee[ Indefinite. } | 


By the act for the relief of Philip B. Holmes and 
William Pedrich. 


For the invention of a machine for cutting raw hides into 
strips for making hide ropes for the use of the Navy of 


the United States... ....cccccceccce ee sesecevese Su, 000 00 





By the act for the relief of Peay and Ayliffe. 
To enable the Postmaster General to adjust the accounts 
of Peay and Ayliffe, late contractors on mail route num 
ber seven thousand five hundred and three, in the State 


of Arkansas; and if it appears, from evidence produced | 


by said Peay and Ayliffe, 
ment, that the 


or on the files of the Depart 
said contractors, in consequence of the 


weight of the mails, were compelled, between the first | 


July, eighteen hundred and fitty-four, and fitteenth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and fiftygseven, to perform 
eXtra service, not contemplated in, or covered by, their 
contract, then the accounts of said contractors for such 


extra service shall be audited and paid ata fair rate of 


COMPCNSALION. ....ceeecevecsecces ov eeesee| Indefinite. ] 





| 


By che act for the relief of Emilie G. Jones 
ecutrix of Thomas P. Jones, deceased. 
Nancy M. Johnson, administratrix of \W 


R. Johnson, deceased. 


» (X- 


For the services of the said ‘Thomas P. Jones, as a py 
of the board of examiners, appointed by the 
the Navy, under the provisions of the aet of Cy 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and fort 
entitled “An act to modify the act entitled « A 
provide tor the better security of the lives of pas 
on board of vessels propelled in whole or in y 
steam,’ ” approved July seventh, eighteen hundred 
IRs See 6 bas 064 boe hbd68s cata re ownd S-) +): 

For the services of the said Walter R. Johnson, ” 
as a member of the board of examiners, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy, under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March three, eighteen hundred and forty-three, 
entitled ** An act to modify the act entitled 
*An act to provide for the better security of 
the lives of passengers on board of vessels 
propelled in whole or in part by steam,’ * ap- 
proved July seven, eighteen hundred and thir- 


CY-CIZIE coccccsccccecccccsccccccccsscccccsss 295 





By the act for the relief of the California § 
Company. 

For extra services performed on routes numbers tw 
thousand five hundred and forty-five and twelve 4 
sand five hundred and thirty-five, in Caliloruia, 
years ending June thirty, eightecu hundred a 


CI 6hbss 5s 6a nds 6 N86 Nee esr anew ae sevnee cl ING 


By the act to authorize the settlement of the ac- 
counts of Edward Ely, deceased, late c f 
the United States at Bombay, on principles of 
justice and equity. 

To settle upon principles of justice and equity the ac: 
of Edward Ely, deceased, late consul of the United st 
at Bombay, and to pay to the legal representatives of 
said decedent whatsoever sum shall appear to | 
the said decedent upon the settlement of the 
COUNT 2... 2.00. eee eee cece eres weeeeeeeeeee| pnd 


3y the act for the relief of David Waldo. 


For the amount of damages awarded by the report of 1 
quartermaster generai of the United States Army | 
non-fulfillment on the part of the Government of a 
tract made with him in May, eighteen hundred 
fifty, for delivering corn at Fort Laramie, and the p 
ment of which is recommended by the Secretary 
WOE nscsesecccosccasnce 


SY 906 
Sy, 


eee eee eee eee eee 


By the act for the relief of Mrs. A. W. Angus 
widow of the late Captain Samuel Ang 
United States Navy. 

For the amount of pay which he would have received ij 
he had remained in the Navy, from the date of his dis 
missal to the date of his death, at the same rate he w 
drawing when dismissed ............+.++++[Indefinit 


By the act for the relief of Sheldon McKnight 


For carrying the United States mail from Cleveland, ( 
and Detroit, Michigan, to Mackinaw, Sault Ste. M 
Marquette, Copper Harbor, Eagle Harbor, Bagle liv 
and Ontonagon, Michigan, La Pointe and Superior, Wis 
consin, during the years from eighteen hundred and tort 
nine to eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, inclusive, in 
all cases where it is shown to the satisfaction of t 
Postmaster General that said mail was carried by auth 
ity of the postmasters or agents of the Post Office D: 
partment, and without a contract with said Departuy 
an amount equal per trip to that now allowed by | 
Departmeut for the same service, deducting there!rom 
the amount heretofore paid.............+-.[Indeti 


3y the act for the relief of E. George Squier, of 
New York. 
For outfits to the Republics of Central America, and ba 
ance of salary due him as minister of the United Stars 
SOGRIE Republics...ccccccccccesevecsccccscescs } 


29 937 


By the act for the relief of Eli W. Goff. 


For expenses actually incurred by him in his efforts 
faithfully to execute the revenue laws of the Unit 


NNN sides cnveds cuetds 045566 veecesteccssepry 7 


By the act for the relief of Isaac S. Smith, of 
Syracuse, New York. 

For his work and labor bestowed, for materials furnis 
and for expenses incurred, in attempting to build for the 
United States a light-house on the Horse Shoe ree!, 0 
the Niagara river, near Fort Erie, in the provinces 


SEE ach on hss dues Ghokekwascureeet sesen. ettst 





By the resolution for the relief of Commander H. 
J. Hartstene, of the United States Navy. 
For extra expenses incurred by him in restoring the bark 


OMING von eds tus cocecccenngascpscsavneseesQeeyer’ 


eos 
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APPENDIX TO THE 


py the resolution for the compensation of Rev. 
~'p. R. Richards, late chaplain to the United 

States penitentiary in the District of Columbia. 
Por his balt year’s salary, ending June thirtieth, eighteen 


yudre d and filky-SOVEN...ccccccccccccccccs cece Quill) OO 


By the resolution for the relief of the legal repre- 
“sentatives of John A. Frost, deceased. 

To ext mt the provisions of the first section of the act en 
t An act for the relief of the forward officers of the 
ate ¢ onl oring expedition,’ approved February first, eigh 
wen lundred and forty-nine, so as it shi ull be construed to 
( 

} 


nas the claim of John A. Frost, who was acting 

vitswain of the United States brig Porpoise in said ex 
pedit in, from January first, eighteen hundred and thirty 
nine, to July seventh, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and that the amount found due to him shall be paid to 
gal FEPrOSENlLALIVES.. cee eeeerecceevece{ Ludefinite. ] 





By the joint resolution for the relief of ‘Thomas 
‘ C. Ware. 


rendered by him to the Government of the 
United States at the request of D. O. Morton, late dis 
trict attorney of the United States, in the case of the 
United States vs. Lyman Cole and others, indicted and 
tried in the circuit court of the United States for the dis 
trict of Ohio, at the October term, A. D. eighteen hun 
dred and fifty-three... cc ccescccccccccccses cece UU UO 


For services 








RECAPITULATION. 
Legislative, executive, judicial, 


civil, and miscellane 


Wi.c cnesahs heehee es eas occnsessoneescoc@layheoyoee tO 
Diplomatic and consular.......+.+- eeeces - 1,158,380 00 
Indian department, revolutionary, invalid, 
OLNCT PONSIONS cece cee e eee wears a eee 3,427 ,223 23 

{rmy, fortifications, Military Academy, and 
military rOAdS.... cece cece biandesesen sees’ ae Ol 
Naval SCrvViCG.. cc cvcevcccce ad nian aceuke ne Sa 461.030 02 
Post OGG, (08 1BOBs «0200c ctcsinecwnnesene “eek 22 98 





¢Post Office, for 1861......ccccccee 19,024,022 75 


$87 434,803 74 





l].—OFrFrICERS CREATED AND THE SALARIES 
THEREOF. 
Prepared in the Office of the Secretary of the Senate.) 
By the act (chap. 10) making appropriations for 
fulfilling treaty stupulations with the Ponea In- 
dians, and with certain bands of Indians in the 
State of Oregon and Territory of Washington, 
for the year ending June 30, 1860. 


For the Ponca Indians 
Au interpreter, miller, engineer for the mill, (if one be 
necessary,) and farmer. Compensation not stated. 


For the Dwamish and other allied tribes in Washing- 

ton Territory. 

An instructor or instructors of an agricultural and indus- 
trial school. Compensation not stated. 

Oue blacksmith, one carpenter, one farmer, and one 

piysician. Aggregate compeisation three thousand dol 


lats. 
Makah tribes. 
Teachers of an agricultural and industrial school. 
ber and compensation not stated. 
One blacksmith, one carpenter, one farmer, and one 
physician. Aggregate compensation three thousand dol- 


Num- 


Walla-Walla, Cayuses, and Umatilla tribes. 


Two millers, one farmer, one superintendent of farming 
operations, two school teachers, one blacksmith, one wagon 
and plow maker, and one carpenter and joiner. Aggregate 
compensation ten thousand dollars. 


Yakama Nation. 


One superintendent of teaching and two teachers. Ag 
gregate compensation two thousand two hundred dollars. 
Oue superintendent of farming, two farmers, two black 
smiths, one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and one 
wagon and plow maker. Aggregate compensation six thou- 

sand four hundred dollars. 

Une physician, at a salary of one .housand dollars. 

Nez Percé Indians. 

One superintendent of teaching and two teachers. Ag- 
gregate compensation two thous@hd two hundred dollars. 

One superintendent of farming, two tarmers, two millers, 
two blacksmiths, one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, 
and one wagon and plow maker. Aggregate compensation 
six thousand four hundred doilars. 

One physician, at a salary of one thousand dollars. 


an satis amount embraces a double approprik ation for 
3,126,324 for the same object ; one being an appropriation 
out Ol any money in the Treasury, and contingent upon 
the insufficiency of the revenues of the Post Office De- 
Pitgnent, out of which the other is appropriated to meet 
Ule Same, 
bis amount embraces a double appropriation for 
424 75 for the same obie et; one being an appropria 
1outof any money in the’Treasury, and contingent upon 
* insufficiency of the revenues of the Post Office De- 


app nt, out of which the other is apprepriated to meet 
He sane, 


85 


th 


CONGRESSION 


Appropriations, New Offices, &c. 


Flatheads and other confederated trides. 
For employment of suitabl 
stated.) one 


instructors, 

thousand two hundred dollar 
‘Two farmers, one blacksmith. one tinner, one gunsmith, 

one carpenter, two millers, and one wagon and plow maker 

Aggregate compensation five thousand four hundred dollars. 
One physician, at a salary of one thousand dollars. 


Confederated tribes and bands in middle Oregon. 


One tarmer, one blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker 
Aggregate compensation thee thousand five hundred dol 
lars. 

One physician, one sawyer, one miller, one superin 
tendent of farming operations, and one school teacher. 
Aggregate compensation five thousand dollars. 


Molel Indians. 


One carpenter and joiner, compensation not stated, and 
one additional farmer, at a salary of six hundred dollars. 


Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians. 


An instructor or instructors of an agricultural and indus 
trial school. Compensation not stated. 

One dlacksmith, one carpenter, one farmer, and one phy 
sician. Aggregate compensauon Uiree thousand eight hun 


dred dollars 


number not 


S’Klallams. 
One blacksmith, one farmer, one carpenter, and one phy 
sician. Aggregate compensation three thousand dollars. 


By the act (chap mental to an act en- 
titled ** An act providing for the taking of the 
seventh and subsequent censuses of the United 
States, and to fix the number of the members 
of the House of Repres ntatives, and prov ide 
for the future apportionment among the several 
States,’’ approved May 23, 1850. 

One chief clerk, and, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, such other clerks of the first class as the 
requirements of the service may demand, of whom the 


Secretary may advance from time to time not more than 


ten to the second class, nine to the third class, and six to 
the fourth class. Compensation not stated. 


37) suppl 
Pp} 


by the act (chap. 48) to carry into effect a con- 
vention between the United States and the Re- 
public of Paraguay. 

A commissioner, whose duty it shall be, conjointly with 
the commissioner of Paraguay, to investigate the claims 
of the United States and Paraguay Navigation Company 
against the Goverument of Paraguay. Compensation fi‘teen 
hundred dollars. 

A secretary to said commissioner. 


Compensation one 
thousand dollars. 


By the act (chap. 50) to create an additional land 
district in Washington Territory. 
A register and receiver 


Salary two thousand five hun 
dred dollars 


, and othee rent. 


deficiencies in the 
of the fiscal year 


By the act (chap. 56) to supply 
appropri: utions for the servic 
ending the 30th June, 1860. 
For compensation to the interpreter to the mission to 

Japan, trom January 1 to June 30, 1860, twelve hundred 

aud fitty dollars. 

To defray the expenses of such delegates as may be ap 
pointed by the President of the United States to att nd a 
meeting of the International Statistical Congress at Lon- 
don, in July, 1860, five thousand dollars. 


By the act (chap. 62) to authorize the President 
of the United States, in conjunction with the 
State of California, to run and mark the bound- 
ary lines between the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States and the State of California. 

A superintendent or cominissioner, to run and mark the 


boundary lines between the Territories of the United States 
and the State of California. Compensation not stated. 


By the act (chap. 130) providing for additional 
terms of the United States circuit and district 
courts in the State of Kentucky. 


A deputy clerk, to reside at Louisville. 
not stated. 

A deputy clerk, to reside at Covington. 
not stated. 

A deputy clerk, to reside at Paducah. 
not stated. 


Compensation 
Compensation 


Compensation 


By the act (chap. 134) to change the location of 
‘the custom-house for the district of Brazos de 
Santiago from Point Isabel to Brownsville, in 
the State of Texas. 

A deputy coliector of customs, who 


shall reside and keep 
his office at Brazos de Santiago. 


Compensation notstated. 


sy the act (chap. 135) to amend an act regulating 
the disiowet ic and consular system of the Uni- 
ted States. 


The President is authorized to appoint a representative 
to the Kingdom of Sardinia of the grade of envoy extraor 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary, who shall receive an 
annual compensation of twelve thousand dollars. 

A secretary of legation to Sardinia, who shall receive an 
annual compensation of one thousand eight hundred dol 
lars. 


AL GLOBE. 


| isiana, and Missouri. 


oOTH CONG.... 


By the act (chap. 136) to amend an act entitled 


in addition to the acts prohibiting the 
slave trade.”’ 
An agent or agents to receive upon the const of Africa 
the recaptured Africans sent back by the United States to 
Africa, Compensation not stated. 


ict (chap. 142) to amend an act spony 
the 3d day of March, 1847, entitled * An act to 
establish a portof entry at Saluria, in oe 
of Texas, and for other purposes.”’ 6 


A deputy collector for the port of Corpus Christi. 
pensation five hundred dollars per annum and fees, 


Com- 


By the act (chap. 157) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian department, and for fulfilling treaty stip- 
ulations with various Indian tribes, for the year 
ending June 30, 1861. P 


Two teachers of manual labor schools for the Pawnee 
Indians. Aggregate compensation twelve hundred dollars, 

Two blacksmiths, one of whom to be a gunsmith and 
tinsmith, forthe Pawnee Indians. Aggregate compensa- 
tion twelve hundred dollars. 

Farmer tor the Pawuees. 
dollar 

Two = rintendents of Indian affairs in California, at 
a salary each of thirty-six bundred dotlars per annum. 

Each superintendent to appoint a supervisor for his dis 
trict, at an annual salary of cighteen hundred dollars, and 
four laborers, et fifty dollars per month. 

An engineer forthe grist and saw-mills at Leech lake, 
for the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands, for one 
year. Compensation six hundred dollars. 


Compensation twelve hundred 


By the act (chap. 163) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1861. 


One signal officer, to be added to the staff of the Army, 
with the rank, pay, and allowances of a major of cavalry. 


Four surgeons. Pay, eighty doliars per monthand allow- 
ances. 


Four assistant surgeons. Pay, fifty-three dollars and 
thirty-three and one third cents per month and allowances. 

Six commissioners to examine into the organization, sys- 
tem ot discipline, and course of instruetion, of the United 
States Military Academy. For defraying the expenses of 
the coumission, fifteen hundred dollars. 


By the act (chi ip. 179) toe arry into effect provis- 
lons of the treaties between the United States, 
China, Japan, Siam, Persia, and other coun- 
tries, giving certain judicial powers to ministers 
ind consuls or other functionaries of the United 
States in those countries, and for other pur- 
poses, 

One marshal for the United States consular court in Ja- 
pan, four for the consular court in China, one for the con- 
sular court in Siam, and one for the consular court in 


‘Turkey, who shall each receive an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars and fees. 


By the act (chap. 181) making appropriations for 


nD 


‘the naval service for the year ending the 30th of 

June, 1561. 

Pursers in the Navy hereafter to be styled paymasters ; 
to pertorin the same duty and receive the same pay as be- 
fore. 

Commission to examine into and repert on the quality 
and probable quantity of coal to be found on the lands of 
the Chiriqui Improvement Company, and the practicability 
of a railroad across the Isthmus of Chiriqui. To pay the 
expenses of the said commission, ten thousand dollars. 


3y the act (chap. 188) for the final adjustment of 
yrivate land claims in the Statesof Florida, 
Midis arid Missouri, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Commissioners for adjusting land titles in Florida, Lou- 


The registers and receivers in Flor 
ida and Louisiana, within their respective land districts 


and the recorder of land titles for the city of St. Louis ane 


Missouri, to act as commissioners. 


No compensation fixeu 
by the act. 


By the act (chap. 205) making appropriations for 
the legislative,executive, and judicial expenses 
of Government for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1861. 

An interpreter and translator in the executive office, Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. Compensation five hundred dol- 


| lars. 


Sy the act (chap. 211) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1861. 


Chiet engineer of the Washington aqueduct. 
sation not fixed by the act. 


213) to establish two Indian 
in Nebraska Territory and one inthe 

‘Territory of New Mexico. 

Three additional ageuts for the Indian service, at an 
annual salary of one thousand five hundred dollars each ; 
one for the Indians in the ‘Territory of New Mexico, one 
{@ the Ponca tribe, and one for the Pawnees in Nebraska 


Compen- 


By the 


agence 


act (chap. 


| Territory. 
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By the jomet re lution (No. 25)in relation to the 
yr iblic printing 
The Superintendent of Pablic Printing shall appoint a 
foreman ob pruting, atan a ual salary of eighteen hun 
dred dollars; a foreman of binding, at an annual salary 
of eighteen bundred dollars; prool-readers, compositors, 
pre men, laborers, and other bands neces ry to execute 
the public printing Compensation not ‘ixed by the reso 
lution 
ld].—Orrices, THE SALARIES OF WHICH HAVE 
BEEN INCREASED, WITH THE AMOUNT OF SUCH 
INCREASE. 
By the act (chap. 67) to increase and regulate the 
pay of the Navy of the United States. 
The senior flag othecr ot the Navy, on leave or 
waiting orders, an increase Ol... ....666. $1,000 00 
Captains of squadrons, an increase Of...... 4. e 1,000 00 
Allother captains, on duty atsea, an increase 
ol, 6 os 000600000006 CseSe Or eeceseceseses 700 00 
On other duty, an inere se of. ane 100 OU 
Onleave or wailing orders, au inercase of,. 0200 OU 
Commander 
(on duty #t sea: 
bor the Ucst five years after the date of com 
mission, an increase of...... ee A 25 00 
For the second tive years alter the date ot 
his Commission, an increase of.... ...... 659 00 
On other duty 
For the first five vears after date of commis 
i. Sh SOG OH 0.000% cenvessarvsucess 562 00 
For second five years alter date of commis 
ET > eee 725 00 
All other commanders, an increase of,..... 150 00 
Lieutenants commanding, at sea, an increase of 750 00 
Licuteuants, aller seven year ssen-service when 
my duty al sea, an increase Of.....6 cece 200 00 
Lieutenants 
Alter nine years’ sea-service, an increase of 400 00 
Aiter eleven years’ sea service, an increase 
Olena s 0 0d.00se se00ee. caekn cessor noes aus 600 00 
Atter thirteen years’ sea-servier, an increase 
OT no cnc 0050 060000005000 000 080080 00000 208 750 00 
On other duty 
Alter seven years 1-service, an increase 
Of ese cesta shee neer Oates cbkseneeabsre 100 00 
After nine years’ sea-service, an increase of 200 00 
Alter eleven years’ sea-service, an increase 
0 0.90005 66200 eedereceseneceseadene 300 00 
Alter thirteen years’ sea-service, an increase 
ot Rsk hatab ese beed th baee peehae 065066 375 00 
On leave or waiting orders : 
Alter seven years’ sea-service, an increase 
of senee 2 eeees ee de ner ecceeses eoee 66 00 
After nine years’ sea-service, an inerease of 133 00 
Aiter eleven years’ sea-service, an ipcrease 
Wivetaenstses<6rnee es os pahae eres 200 00 
After thirteen year ea-service, an increase 
Of .ccve 2 O6a0 80000004 S500 p00) 6e n0eb.060ds ° 250 00 
Chaplains, to be paid as lieutenants 
Masters in the line of promotion 
On duty at sea, AN INCTOEASE OL... ec ee cece eee 200 00 
On other duty, an increase Of......... 2.2.6 100 00 
On louve or Wailing orders, an increase of... 75 00 
Passed midshipmen : 
When on duty at sea, aw increase of,...... 250 00 
On other duty, an increase Of,.........606. 50 00 
On leave or waiting orders, an increase of.. 50 00 
Midshipmen : 
Ou duty at sea, an increase of,..... oevecese 150 00 
On other duty, an increase of ,.......cccese 150 00 
Ou leave or waiting orders, an increase of.. 150 00 
Surgeous 
On duty at sea: 
First five years after date of commission, an 
I OE... scimanaeethene seeded ashe ‘ 866 67 
Second five years atter date of commission, 
an tmcrease Of... ccc cccees °  eessee 800 00 
Third tive vears atter date of commission, 
Ob DRTRREO Ol ones ndcrcnvactses stecrensa 733 34 
Fourth five years after date of commission, 
Ri ONAN Es 65-006 kn0e 2K ponent ddnes 666 67 
Twenty years and upw ards ‘after date of 
commission, an increase Of.... 6... 66.66. 600 00 
Surgeons of tleets are paid three thousand 
three hundred dollars, being an increase 
of the highest rate of pay heretotore al | 
lowed, of ae 600 00 


es 


Passed 


As 


Ayiasters 


Appropriations, 


On other duty 


First five years after date of commission, an 
tcreas¢ rt 


Seeond live years alter date of commission, 
Qi SNCLEASE Ol. weccocece 
Third five vear 
an tuerease ol... 


Fourth five years at 


COMMISSION, 


ter date of commission, 


ee CTO S Wai cc ends ce0e 5008 s008 cesses 

Twenty years atter date of commission, an 

oe MPPOPTITTTLirrererT eeereeeees 
On leave or waiting orders : 


First five years aiter date of commission, an 
SRICTCASE OL cee cccecccccscesecececesecess 
Second five years after date of commission, 
an tnerease of 
Third tive years 
an inerease ot 
Fourth five years after date ot colmisston, 
an inerease ol 
Twenty years and upwards after 
commission, an increase of...... 


after date of commission, 


date af 


“ssistant surgeons : 
On duty at sea, 
On other duty, an increase Of........ 0.0.06 
On leave or waiting orders, an increase of.. 

sistant surgeons 
On duty at sea, an increase of... 
On other duty, 
On leave 


an increase ot 
an inerease of 


an inciease of 
or Waiting orders, an increase of.. 
» (pursers :) 


Nov: Che difference between the pres 
ent and former pay of pursers cannot be 
stated, in consequence of the present mode 


ol scaling or classing them 
of commission. The highest sea going pay 
heretotore allowed was, for ships-of-the 
line, $38.500+ while the highest allowed by 
the preseni act is, for twenty years and up 
wards alter date of commission, $3,100. The 
lowest sea-going pay heretotore allowed 

Was, for brigs, schooners, and steamers less 

than first class, $1,500. The lowest now 

allowed is, for the first five years after date 
of commission, $2,000. 
On duty at sea: 

First five years after date of commission, 
$2,000, being an increase of the lowest 
sea going pay heretofore allowed of...... 

Second five years atter date of commission, 
$2,400, being an increase of the next low- 
est sca going pay of pursers of.......... 

Third five years atter date of commission, 
$2,600, being a decrease of $400 in the pay 
heretofore allowed pursers of this class. 

Fourth five years alter date of commission, 
$2,900, being $100 less than the last men- 
tioned class 

Twenty years and upwards after date of com- 
mission, $3,100, being $400 less than the 
highest sea-going pay heretofore allowed. 
(See note above.) 

On other duty : 
First five years after date of ea 


, Which is by date 


$1,800, an increase of........ veveaesennac 
Second five years after di ite of ¢ ommission, 
BB, 100, On Wncreaae Ol, .ccccscvegecsescece 


Third five years atter date of commission, 
$2,400, being $100 less than heretofore 
allowed to pursers stationed at receiving 
ships at Boston, New York, and Nor- 
folk. 

Fourth five years after date of commission, 
$2,600, being an inerease of the highest 
* other duty’? pay of....... seecen osecnes 

Twenty years and upwards after date of com- 
mission, $2,800, being an increase of the 
pay of the last mentioned class of pur- 
S€rs Of... .eees eoerees eesccee 

On leave or wating orders: 

First five years after date of commission, 
$1,400, an increase of... aseces 
Second five years after date of commission, 
#1600, an increase Of.... ccccccsevcesses 
Third five vears after date of commission, 
$1,800, an increase Of,...ccccccccccccces 
Fourth five years after date of commission, 
$2,000, an increase Of........ccee0% apes 
Twenty years and upwards after date of com- 
mission, $2,250, an increase of.. 


New Offices, te 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION AL GLOBE 


S750 0 


700 Ov 
650 00 
600 00 


550 00 


600 00 
600 00 
500 00 
500 00 
500 00 
300 00 
250 00 
250 00 
300 00 


100 00 
150 00 


500 00 


400 00 


300 00 


100 00 


100 00 


300 00 


400 00 
400 00 
400 00 
400 00 


450 00 





Professors of mathematics: 
On duty, an increase of..... ere Tre 
On leave or waiting orders, an increase ef..., 
Engineers, when on duty: 
Every chief engineer 
ye irs alter 
CTRASC Ow ccvccvcsccesse 
Secoud five years after date 
an tcrease of 


on duty for first five 
date of commission, an in 


of Commission, 

Third five years alter date of commission, 
an increase of seeeseesece eeeeee ee eee eres 

After fifteen years after date of commission, 
an increase of, 

On leave or waiting orders: 

Every chief engineer atter fifteen years after 
date of commission, an increase of...... 

Every first assistant engineer, when on duty, 
AN MICTCASE OF... cc Ge ce coe cccecceees 

On leave or waiting orders ........eceece0. 

Every second assistant engineer, when on 
duty, an increase of........ 

On leave or waiting orders, an 
OF ceccnctvon Cece cerevccsereccccescescess 

Every third assis stant engineer, When on 
duty, an increase of.  arieWeb ew awe aaa 

On leave or waiting orde rs, an increase ot 

Warranted officers: 

Every boatswain, gunner, carpenter, and 
sailmaker, on duty at sea, for the first three 
years of sea-service after date of war 
TAME .ccccwrcnscce cescessecseccecs ee cestece 

Second three fears of séa-service after date 
of warrant, an increase Of..... 00+ cecees 

‘hird three years of sea-service after date ot 
Warrant, an increase Of......ccceeeses sis 
Fourth thre ce ye are? sea-service atter date of 


increase 


For twelve years’ sea-service and upwards 
alter date of warrant, an increase of..... 
When on other duty: 
First three years’ sea-service after date of 
warrant, an increase of.......... eS escocce 
Second three years’ sea-service after di ite ot 
warrant, an increase Of.....cccccecccseccs 
Third three years’ sea-service after date of 
warrant, an increase of...... eve 


Fourth three years’ sea-service atte! r date or 


Warrant, an increase Of...csceccecscccess 
Twelve years’ sea-service and upwards alter 
date of warrant, an increase of... 

On leave or waiting orders: 
First three years’ 
warrant, no increase. 
Second three years’ 
Wariant, an inerease of.. 
Third three years’ s 
warrant, an increase of 
Fourth three 
Warrant, an increase Of........ceeceee. o% 
Twelve years’ sea-service and upwards after 
the date of Warrant, an increase of...... 
The officer now charged with experiments in 
gunnery atthe navy-vard, Washington, shall 
receive the sea-service pay of the grade next 

above him. 





y the act (chap. 128 


sea-service after date of 


sea-service after date of 


years’ sea-service after di ite of 


) to amend an act entitl: 


‘An act to define and regulate the jurisdict 
of the district courts of the United States 


California in regard to the survey and location 


of confirmed private land claims.”’ 


The judge of the United States for the northern district 
California, to continue for two years from the passage 
&1 000 00 


SO BCE, MA INCTHRSS OF co.cc veccsccsoveceess 
The judge of the United States for the southern 
district of California, to continue for two 
years from the passage of the act, an increase 
of 


ee eee ee eee eee Pere eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


By the act (chap. 186) to amend * Anact to pro- 
vide for extending the laws and judic ial system 
to the State of Oregon, a! 


of the United States 
for other purposes.’ 


The judge of the United States for the distriet of Oregon. 


an increase of... 
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